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Tue favorable reception given to the volume of this work for the preceding 
year has induced the publishers to make special efforts in the preparation of 
this one. It is their aim to make an Annual Supplement not only to the New 
American Cyclopedia, but to all others, which shall embrace contemporaneous 
events, and the progress attained in the various branches of knowledge. 
Such a work is'‘addressed to all classes of readers, since it includes in its 
contents whatever transpires in political, military, civil, and social affairs, 
commerce, finance, literature, science, agriculture, art, and mechanical industry. 

The year 1862 will probably be looked upon as the most important in a 
period of great events. It witnessed the struggles of great armies ; the numer- 
ous battles and ceaseless skirmishes in the United States ; the expedition against 
Mexico ; the disgraceful flight of King Otho of Greece ; the unfortunate conflict 
at Aspromonte, in Italy ; the enkindling of the Polish revolution; the French 
war in Cochin China; the recognition in Russia of the rights of man, by the 
approaching emancipation of the serfs; the Tae-ping rebellion in China; and, 
not least, the distress in Lancashire, and the stoppage of the looms of Lyons. 
Of scarcely less note were the naval conflict below New Orleans; the contest 
between the Monitor and Merrimac, andthe destructive exploits of the Ala- 
bama. Among the peaceful events were the debates and proceedings in the 
Federal Congress on confiscation and emancipation; the triumph of anti- 
slavery views in the Government of the United States, and its measures for 
emancipation ; the silent revolution shown by the ballot-box; and the measures 
of the seceded States to secure their independent organization. 

The relation of these events, especially those of a military character, it is 
hoped, will be found truthful and just. It is a detailed statement, day by day 
and step by step, of the movements of the armies, the objects of those move- 
ments, and their consequences. It has been prepared chiefly from official 
papers, and is accompanied with corresponding maps and plans of battles. 
Important documents and reports are also given. 
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The details of the internal affairs of the country embrace the organizations 
of the armies North and South, their officers, and the number and condition 
of the troops; the important measures of the Federal and Confederate Con- 
gresses; the acts and resolutions of State Legislatures and State political 
organizations ; the votes of the citizens at the elections; the messages of the 
Presidents of the United and seceded States; the orders and instructions of 
cabinet officers and of commanding generals; the commercial regulations 
relating to trade with ports of the Southern States; the loans, taxes, and cur- 
rency measures and debts of the Federal and Confederate Gover ments ; their 
intercourse with foreign nations, and the difficult questions that occurred ; the 
enforcement of martial law, and the exchange of prisoners ; thus comprising all 
important occurrences in the history of the nation. 

The interesting events relating to foreign nations, as above stated, are pre- 
sented with such fulness as to enable the reader to comprehend their causes, 
their influence upon the welfare of the people, and their probable results. 

The progress of mechanical industry is shown in the active construction of 
iron-clad vessels; in the display at the British Industrial Exhibition ; in the 
many interesting inventions presented at the Patent Office; in the repairs of 
the steamer Great Eastern, and some other achievements. 

The developments in natural science have not been overlooked. In some 
branches these have been fully brought up, and notice has been taken of 
yarious questions raised among scientific men, and the views presented in their 
discussions. 

The continued prosperity of the commerce of the country, and its kindred 
pursuits, since the previous year, and the surprising resources of the people, as 
shown in the vast financial operations of the Government, forming a portion of 
current history of more than usual interest, are explained with ample details. 

The geographical explorations were active in all quarters, and those of 
archeology produced some surprising results. The record of literature was 
hardly less important than in former years, although the number of works 
issued was somewhat reduced. 

The present condition of the principal religious denominations of the 
United States is so presented as to show their branches, membership, numbers, 
views on civil affairs, and the spread of their distinctive opinions among the 
nations of the earth. 

The mortality of the year was unusually large, and the number of distin- 
guished men who closed their career was far greater than usual. Their services 
have been fully recognized. 
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AFRICA, one of the six grand divisions of 
the earth’s surface, comprises the southwest- 
ern portion of the eastern continent. Its po- 
litical divisions are, on the north, the Empire of 
Morocco; the French province of Algeria; the 
pashaliks of Tunis, Tripoli, and Barea, and the 
oasis of Fezzan, dependencies of the Turkish 
empire; Egypt, a viceroyalty of the Turkish 
empire, though in a state of piatisione?: 
ency. On the east, Nubia and Kordofan, de- 
pendencies of Egypt; Abyssinia, a collection of 
petty states under savage chieftains, a consid- 
erable number of which have recently become 
subject to the sway of the bold and capable 
Theodore, the chief of Amhara, who has taken 
the title of “ King of the Kings of Ethiopia;” the 
countries bordering on the gulf of Aden and 
the Indian Ocean, and stretching southwestward 
for more than a thousand miles; these are in- 
habited by tribes of savages known by the 
names of Somauli, Wakuafi, Wanika, Galla, &c. 
&c. The names of the principal countries are: 
Adel, Ajan, Berbera, Patigusbar (which is a 
collection of several states), and Mozambique, 
the coast of which is held by the Portuguese. 
At different points of this long stretch of coast 
the Arabs have established themselves, and 
have reduced the native tribes to subjection, 
though others, as the Gallas, defy their author- 
ity and maintain an ascendency over the tribes 
of the interior. Of these interior tribes or 
their country little is known, the many attempts 
made by missionaries and explorers to pene- 
trate to any considerable distance from the 
coast, having been, in most instances, repulsed 
by the savages, often with the loss of the lives 
of the explorers. On the Mozambique coast 
the Portuguese have maintained for many years 
an extended commerce, mainly in ivory and 
slaves. Dr. Livingstone has penetrated into the 
re abrough this country, ascending the 


Zambezi to the Victoria Falls, and exploring a 
portion of the course of the Shire and the Rov- 
numa as well as the lakes Nyassa and Nyanja. 
East of Mozambique, and separated from it by 
the Mozambique channel, is the great and pop- 
ulous island of Madagascar. 

South Africa is composed of several states, 
part of them British colonies, and part in some 
sense dependencies of these. The Cape Colony 
is the oldest of these, and occupies the southern 
portion of the continent; aboveit, onthe 8. E., 
are Caffraria, Natal, and the Zulu country; and 
lying west of these and separated from them 
by the Kalamba mountains, the Orange river, 
and Transvaal Republics, composed mostly of 
Dutch settlers and their Hottentot or Bechu- 
ana dependents. On the west coast, north of 
the Orange river, and extending about 300 
miles into the interior, is the Hottentot coun- 
try, and lying between this and the Transvaal 
Republics, the land of the Bechuanas. 

North of the Hottentot country, stretching 
northward for more than 1,500 miles, is the 
region long known as Lower Guinea, but really 
composed of numerous chieftaincies and some 
Portuguese colonies. These chieftaincies, be- 
ginning with the most southern, are Cimbebas 
and the country of the Damaras, Benguela, An- 
gola a Portuguese colony, Congo, Loango, the 
region of the Gabiin, country of the Calbongas, 
and Biafra. Between this and the eastern 
coast described above, lies a vast tract, varying 
in width from ten to twenty-eight degrees of 
longitude, and extending from nearly ten de- 
grees above to sixteen degrees below the equa- 
tor, almost wholly unexplored by Europeans. 
Along the eastern portion of it Dr. Livingstone 
has made some discoveries, but much: of this 
has only been penetrated by him and his ad- 
venturous coadjutors. 

From the gulf of Biafra the continent turns 
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sharply westward, and the coast line of Upper 
Guinea faces the south. This region, long known 
as the slave coast, is occupied by several native 
states, the largest being the Kingdom of Da- 
homey, the king of which has attained an evil 
notoriety by the vast number of human sacri- 
fices immolated on his altars. North of this, 
and stretching in a belt of variable width across 
the continent to the confines of Nubia and 
Kordofan, is that region known formerly as 
Soudan and Nigritia, composed of numerous 
and constantly changing states, part of them 
Mohammedan and part pagan. The most im- 
portant of these, beginning in the east, are Dar- 
fur, Waday, Bergoo, Kanem, Bornou, Adamawa, 
Houssa, Timbuctoo, Yoruba, and Bambarra. 

Where the western coast of Africa begins 
again to turn-northward, is the little Republic 
of Liberia, and northwest of it the British 
colony of Sierra Leone, both settled in great 
part by free negroes, either from the United 
States or Great Britain, or recaptured Africans 
taken from slave ships, or, as in the case of a 
portion of the inhabitants of Liberia, native 
tribes who have become civilized. Lying be- 
tween this and the Great Desert is the country 
of Senegambia named from its two great rivers, 
inhabited by several tribes of negroes and 
mixed races. France has a colony, St. Louis, 
at the mouth of the Senegal, and England a set- 
tlement, Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia. 
Between this country and the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, and extending eastward to the confines 
of Egypt and Nubia, with but here and there 
a fertile oasis and grove of palms amid its vast 
wastes of sand, stretches the Great Desert of 
Sahara. Its oases are inhabited by tribes of 
Arab or half Arab origin, the Tuaregs, the 
Tibboos, &c., and its deserts are traversed by 
caravans and companies of Arab Bedouins, the 
exact counterparts of their brethren of Arabia. 

In another place (see GrograAPnicaL Expro- 
RATIONS) , will be found the results obtained, 
during 1862, by the numerous exploring parties 
who have penetrated into the unknown interior 
of this vast continent-peninsula. In the present 
article it is proposed to notice briefly a few of 
the important political events of the past year 
in the countries best known to the civilized 
world. 

In Morocco the treaty of peace with Spain, 
of April 26, 1860 (see New American Cyoro- 
P£DIA, vol. xi, art. Morocco), by which the 
Emperor Sidi Mohammed agreed to pay to 
Spain an indemnity of 20,000,000 piastres 
(about $4,000,000, and to cede a district of ter- 
ritory around Melilla, valued at $37,500,000, 
had remained unfulfilled up to the summer of 
1861. The indemnity had not been paid, and 
the Kabyles, or inhabitants of Rif, refused to 
obey the mandate of the emperor,’ and sur- 
render their lands; and throughout Morocco, 
there were indications of insurrection, which 
the emperor lacked the power to suppress. 
Spain meantime held the important city of 
Tetuan in which she was authorized to con- 


tinue a garrison till the fulfilment of the 
treaty, and made preparations for its perma- 
nent occupation. Unwilling to relinquish this 
important post, Sidi Mohammed sent his brother 
Muley-el-Abbas, to treat with the Spanish 
Government for more favorable terms. He 
succeeded in negotiating a new treaty, in 
which the payment of three million douros 
within 5 months is guaranteed, and the pay- 
ment of the remainder of the indemnity made 
a lien on the customs receipts, for the prompt 
payment of which the Queen of Spain is au- 
thorized, to appoint an agent to receive a por- 
tion of the duties at each of the five ports of 
the empire. The Spaniards are to evacuate 
Tetuan when the first instalment of the indem- 
nity is paid, the territory ceded by the former 
treaty being placed under their control prior to 
the evacuation. The Spanish missionaries are to 
be allowed to found a Mission House at Tetuan, 
and to be protected in their persoms, their asy- 
lums, and the exercise of their worship through- 
out the empire. In January, 1862, a conven- 
tion was concluded between the Sultan of 
Morocco and the British Government, by 
virtue of which the sultan obtained a loan of 
about half a million pounds sterling, at 5 per 
cent., at a discount of 17 per cent., reimbursable 
from the half of the revenue of the ports, at the 
rate of £38,000 per annum, to be collected by 
English officers resident at those ports. The 
amount of this loan was to be paid over to 
Spain as indemnity. This gives the British 
Government an influence in Morocco, which, 
with her possession of Gibraltar, enables her to 
hold the keys of the Mediterranean. 

In Egypt, Mohammed Said Pasha, viceroy 
since 1854, and the wisest and most judicious 
ruler of Egypt in modern times, died in Jan- 
uary, 1863. He had released the fellahs or 
cultivators of the soil, from the condition of 
serfs in which he found them, abolished the 
system of monopolies by which the government 
was the sole purchaser and vender of Egyptian 
products, and allowed the farmer to sell his 
crops in any market he chose; substituted a 
tax of 8 per cent. of the income, payable in 
money, for the old tax of one tenth, payable in 
kind, abrogated all internal excises, bestowed 
on the fellah the liberty of changing his resi- 
dence at will, and allowed the judges of the 
provinces and districts to be elected by the peo- 
ple, as a measure of judicial reform. He had 
also made great reforms in the conscription, 
organization, and discipline of the army. The 
finances, which, on his accession to the vice- 
royalty, were in a deplorable state, are now ina 
better condition than those of any other oriental 
country. The debt is only 32 millions of dol- 
lars, the annual receipts about 8 millions of 
dollars beyond the ordinary expenditure, and the 
bonds of the government at par, with 8 per 
cent. interest, while the ordinary and legal in- 
terest of the country is 10 per cent. 

There is undoubtedly a dark side to this pic- 
ture, Bribery, corruption, and peculation, 
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which seem inseparable from all oriental gov- 
ernments, existed here also; and contractors 
were continually robbing the government. The 
worst feature in the administration of Said 
Pasha was his neglect and partial suppression 
of the schools of the viceroyalty, established 
with so much labor by his grandfather Mehemet 
Ali. His successor, Ismail Pasha, who is a 
warm advocate of education, will unquestion- 
ably remedy this great defect of his adminis- 
tration. In 1862 Said Pasha was obliged to 
resort to another loan of 8 millions of dollars, 
which was negotiated at 82} per cent. for 7 per 
cent. thirty years’ bonds. The present debt of 
the viceroyalty is $33,250,000, of which about 
$17,000,000 is for bonds issued to the Company 
of the Oanal of Suez. The imports of the 
country for 1861 were $13,396,308, and its ex- 
ports $17,155,491, from the port of Alexandria 
alone, to which is to be added a small sam 
from other ports. In October, 1861, Egypt was 
visited by a terrible flood; the Nile breaking 
through the levees or dikes, which confined it 
in Upper Egypt, laid almost the whole of Lower 
Egypt under water, destroying the crops of 
maize and millet, and greatly injuring the cot- 
ton and sugar crops. The railroads and tele- 
graph lines were also undermined and torn up, 
and avast number of dwellings and animals 
destroyed. To the great joy of the people the 
flood subsided rapidly, and despite its destruc- 
tiveness of property, greatly enhanced the yield 
and value of the crop of 1862. 

The ship canal, intended to unite the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, by cutting through 
the Isthmus of Suez from Port Said to Suez, 
projected by M. Ferdinand Lesseps, and carried 
forward by the French, Egyptian, and Turkish 
Governments, is approaching completion. At 
the annual meeting of the canal company in 
May, 1862, M. Lesseps stated that it would un- 
doubtedly be opened to canal-boat navigation 
by May, 1863, and to ships by the spring of 
1866. The work has been one of great dif- 
ficulty ; it was found necessary to construct a 
fresh-water canal to connect with the Nile, as 
well as the ship canal, and to build piers, jet- 
ties, and breakwaters to protect shipping enter- 
ing the canal from either sea; and in order to 
secure the opening of one of the ancient canals, 
the company were under the necessity of pur- 
chasing the entire estate of Waday, the property 
of El-Hamy Pasha, at a cost of about $400,000. 
The total expenditure to May, 1862, had been 
about $42,000,000, and nearly $30,000,000 
would probably be required to complete it. 
Twenty-six thousand men were employed on 
the work, and M. Lesseps hoped to have 35,000 
to 40,000 employed during the next year. 

In Abyssinia, Theodore, “ King of the Kings 
of Ethiopia” (see New American Oycropxp1A, 
vol. xv, art. Tazoporvs), has completely sub- 
dued Tigré, the most important of the Abys- 
sinian States opposed to him, and having cut off 
the right hand and right foot of Négoussr¢h, its 
king, that chiet survived the mutilation but 


three days. Theodore is now, without dis- 
pute, master of the whole of Abyssinia, and 
seems disposed to cultivate friendly relations 
and to introduce civilization and educa- 
tion into his domains. 

Proceeding down the eastern coast of Africa, 
we find the next point of interest in the island of 
Madagascar. Ranavalona, Queen of the Hovas, 
the most considerable native tribe of the island, 
and a most bitter and ferocious persecutor of 
the Christian missionaries and native converts 


‘among the Hovas, died on the 16th of August, 


1861, at her capital, Tananarive. Her only 
son, on her decease, ascended the throne, with 
the title of Radama II, king of Madagascar. 
He had been, during his mother’s lifetime, 
friendly to the missionaries and the native 
Christians, and was regarded as himself a con- 
vert. On his accession to the throne he as- 
sured the delegations of the English and French 
Governments of his determination to maintain 
religious liberty, and the extension of com- 
merce, agriculture, and the arts and sciences 
among his people. He caused the productions 
of Madagascar to be represented in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 in London, and has 
adopted as his intimate friend and counsellor 
M. Lambert, a French gentleman, with whom 
he had been on terms of friendship before his 
accession to the throne. Great jealousy is mani- 
fested by the French and English Governments 
of the influence exerted by one or the other 
over the young king, partly from the effect 
which the preponderating sway of one or the 
other might have on the colonies which each 
government possesses in the Indian Ocean, and 
partly from the fact that the one is the champion 
of Protestantism and the other of Catholicism 
in the East. At the latest accounts the French 
seemed to be gaining the advantage. Radama 
II was crowned in August, 1862. 

South of Mozambique, in the northern part 
of the Zulu country and extending in the in- 
terior toward the Zambezi river, a series of 
German missionary colonies have been planted 
by the exertions of Pastor Harms of Hermanns- 
burg in Hanover. The work was commenced 
in 1854. About 200 colonists have gone out, 
and they have ten or twelve stations, and have 
collected very considerable bodies of natives, 
who have become partially civilized. The 
movement is one of great promise. 

Passing around the Cape of Good Hope and 
skirting the coast of Lower Guinea, where 
there have been no occurrences of political 
or social interest to call for notice, the Bight 
of Benin is worthy of attention, where, in 
August, 1861, the English Government took 
possession of the kingdom of Lagos, and in 
1862 estgblished themselves at Whydah, the 
two most important centres of the slave trade. 
This occupation not only promises to accom- 
plish more than any previous measure for the 
overthrow of the slave trade, but opens a ready 
route of communication with Abbeokuta and 
the Yoruba country in the interior, a region 
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admirably adapted for the culture of cotton 
and the production of palm and cocoa oils. 

The Republic of Liberia has made material 
progress within the past two years. The rec- 
ognition of the republic by the United States 
Government and the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to represent it there, have been attended 
with beneficial results. The Republic has en- 
tered with great zeal upon the culture of cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, and rice, and the quality of 
its productions, which are already exported in 
considerable quantities to England and the 
United States, is very superior. Within the 
past year a college fairly endowed, and with a 
course of instruction equal to that in most of 
the colleges in the United States, has been 
opened in Monrovia. Its president and pro- 
fessors are all men of color, and possess suit- 
able qualifications for their several chairs. 

The culture of cotton has received a remark- 
able impulse throughout Africa. Egypt ex- 
ported in 1862 a much larger quantity than in 
any previous year; Liberia and Sierra Leone 
sent some very excellent long stapled cotton 
into market; the Yorubas and the tribes dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Quorra contributed a 
considerable quantity ; some thousands of bales 
were sent from Kaffraria and the Cape Colony, 
and Dr. Livingstone, in his ascent of the Shue 
and Rovuma, found its cultivation already large 
and rapidly increasing. In the future, Africa 
promises to be a powerful rival to the United 
States for the cotton trade of the world. 

AGRICULTURE. A condition of war is not 
usually considered favorable to agricultural 
progress; but except in those States which have 
formed the actual battle ground of the past 
year, the agricultural products of 1862 have 
been unusually large and profitable. In the 
Southern States the area devoted to the culture 
of cotton has been greatly diminished ; corn 
and other cereals having taken its place in ex- 
tensive districts, while many of the best cot- 
ton lands have been trampled by contending 
armies. 

In the Northern States the crops of all de- 
scriptions have been abundant. The great ex- 
port demand for the cereals in 1861, together 
with the demand for army consumption, led to 
the planting of a much greater breadth than 
usual; in winter wheat about 18 per cent. more 
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area was planted than the previous year, taking 
the whole country together, and in some of the 
largest wheat growing States the excess of area 
planted was much more than this; thus, Wis- 
consin had 67 per cent. more area than in 1861, 
Michigan 35 per cent., Ohio 18.7 per cent., 
while Illinois had only 14 per cent. The yield 
of winter wheat was 26 per cent. above that 
of 1861. Of spring wheat the increased area 
sown was about 23 per cent., but the crop was 
about 10 per cent. below the average, and per- 
haps a little more than that below the crop of 
1861. Including both kinds of wheat the yield 
was probably about equal to that of 1861, and 
fully 10 per cent. above the average of the past 
five years. The crop of Indian corn was about 
equal to that of 1861, and 22 per cent. above the 
average of the past five years. The area plant- 
ed was no greater than in 1861. Oats were an 
average crop; a larger area having been sown, 
but the yield to the acre being about one tenth 
less. The hay crop was slightly above the 
average, but the great demand for the army 
kept the price high, $30 per ton being the 
average price paid by Government in the win- 
ter of 1862-’38. Potatoes were slightly above 
the average. Fruits of all kinds were remark- 
ably abundant, the apple crop being fully dou- 
ble that of ordinary years, and the peach crop 
nearly quadruple. Beans were largely above 
the average in their yield, as were also hops, 
tobacco, and clover seed. Sorghum was plant- 
ed in much larger quantities than ever before, 
and the production of the syrup and sugar 
nearly doubled. But for the tendency of the 
seed to deteriorate by admixture with ordi- 
nary broom corn, &c., the yield would have 
been still greater.* 

The autumn of 1862 developed the fact that 
there was again a great deficiency in the cereal 
crops of Western Europe, and that the export 
demand for American grains and flour would be 
nearly equal to that of the preceding year. The 
following table shows the exports of cereals 
from two of the principal ports in 1861 and 
1862, as well as the receipts at Chicago, the 
largest of the lake ports, and at Boston. A 
large amount of grain was sent to Europe by 
way of the Welland canal and the St. Lawrence 
river; but the amount, as compared with that 
of the previous year, is not yet ascertainable. 


F New York. Philadelphia. Boston. Chicago. 
LOUR 

anv GRAINS. | ported, 1861. | Exported, 1862. | Exported, 1861. Exported, 1862. |Received, 1861.|Received, 1862.| Received, 1861. | Rec'd, 1862, 
Flour, bbls.. 8,110,346 2.961.518 862,552 464,291 1,483,999 1,865,333 903,835 1,097,036 
Wheat,bush. 981898814 | 25,564,755 | 2,054,988 1,946,673 29,388 "63.01 17,539,909 | 18,187,588 
Corn. 12,889,850 12,020,848 893,235¢ T78,525f 1,983,000 1,889,021 26,543,233 $1,145,721 
Rye,  “ | 1,000,405 | 1,104,549 Bb, Be 83,156 39,973 479,005 976.752 
Barley, ‘“ 8,927 42,061 ee daika 27 &. 417,129 800,476 
Oats, “s 160,825 210,669 Kei 1,047,345 1,168,991 eylovs R 


The exports of grain and flour, it will be 
seen by the above table, in 1862 were not quite 


* These crop statistics have been compiled from the “ Crop 
Reports” of the “American Agriculturist,” to which our 
acknowledgments are tendered. 

+ Besides 31,672 barrels corn meal. 

$ Besides 50,149 barrels corn meal. 


equal to those of 1861, but since the Ist of 


Jan. 18638, they have been much larger than in 
the same period of 1862, so that the total ex- 
port of the crop of 1862 will probably fully 
equal that of 1861; the high rate of exchange 
has contributed materially to this result. The 
prices of breadstuffs at the beginning of the 
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year 1862 and at its close, were as follows: 
flour, Jan. 1, 1862, $5.40 to $8.25 per barrel; 
Dec. 81, $6.05 to $10. Wheat, Jan. 1, $1.26 
to $1.524 per bushel; Dec. 31, $1.30 to $1.75. 
Oorn, Jan., 65 to 68 cts. per bushel; Dec., 83 to 
95 cts. Rye, Jan., 82 to 85 cts. ; Dec., 90 to $1.02. 
Barley, Jan., 67 to 80 ets. per bushel ; Dec., 
$1.33 to $1.55, The prices of other agricultural 
products showed a still greater appreciation. 
Cotton, as was to be expected, rose from 82 to 
84 cts. in Jan., to 68 to 724 cts. in Dec. Rice, 
$6.75 to $7.75 per ewt. in Jan., was $9 per cwt. 
in Dec. Potatoes, $1.88 to $2.25 per bbl. in 
Jan., were $1.60 to $3 in Dec. Butter, which 
ranged from 11 to 21 cts. in Jan., was from 16 
to 26in Dec. Mess pork, $11.75 to $12.37 per 
bbl. in Jan., was $14.62 to $14.75 in Dec. 

Three measures, enacted by Congress in the 
session of 1861-2, had an important bearing 
upon agriculture. The first was the establish- 
ment of a distinct department or bureau of 
agriculture, which had hitherto been attached 
to the Patent Office. Isaac Newton, Esq., of 
Pennsylvania, was appointed the commissioner 
of the new department. Second, the passage of 
the Homestead bill, designed to encourage the 
development of the new lands of the West by 
actual settlers, who should, on certain con- 
ditions of loyalty and actual improvement of 
the lands for a term of three years, become the 
proprietors in fee simple of a small farm, by 
paying only the register’s fee, was in effect a law 
for the promotion of agriculture, to which sim- 
ilar enactments on the part of some of the 
newer States also contributed; and third, the 
“ Agricultural College Act,” by which there 
were granted to each State 30,000 acres of land 
at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre, for each 
senator and representative they might have 
in Congress, according to the apportionment 
under the census of 1860, to constitute an en- 
dowment for at least one college, in which, 
without excluding classical or other scientific 
studies, instruction should be given in agricul- 
ture and the principles of the mechanic arts. Ten 
per cent. of the proceeds of the lands so granted 
might be used for the purchase of a farm or 
farms for practical instruction in agriculture, but 
no portion of it could be expended for buildings 
or furniture; and the remainder of the proceeds 
should constitute a permanent and inviolable 
fund, to be invested in stocks at not less than 
5 per cent. (to be made good by the State if 
lost), the interest whereof should be applied to 
the teaching of ‘‘ such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner :as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” The several States, in or- 
der to avail themselves of the benefits of this 
act, must signify their acceptance of it within 
two years from its passage. 

The establishment of the “ Agricultural De- 
partment” seems thus far to have been of much 


less advantage to the agricultural interests of 
the country than its framers had expected. The 
“ propagating garden,” established at Washing- 
ton many years since by the Patent Office, is 
indeed maintained; and large quantities of 
seeds are distributed through the members of 
Congress to their constituents; but no effort 
has yet been made or proposed to obtain 
reports of the condition or prospects of the 
crops, analyses of soils and plants, or to ascer- 
tain the meteorology or climatic peculiarities 
of different sections of the country, the adapta- 
tions of their soil or temperature to different 
classes, species, or varieties of plants. The in- 
vestigation of the grasses, cereals, and root 
crops most serviceable and profitable for each 
section, and the introduction of useful plants 
and fruits of other countries, or the develop- 
ment under favorable circumstances of some 
of the wild plants and fruits, are also objects 
properly coming within the scope of such a de- 
partment, but as yet they have: received little 
or no attention. 

The encouragement of the immigration of 
practical agriculturists by means of ‘‘ Home- 
stead” acts, has been tried successfully in other 
countries less eligibly situated, and bids fair to 
produce good results here. Texas, before com- 
ing into the Union, had largely increased her 
eer: by land grants, and Missouri and 

ichigan have both offered State lands in small 
quantities to actual settlers, either entirely free 
or at a nominal price. 

The “Agricultural College Act” cannot fail of 
effecting much good. The necessity of scien- 
tifie instruction in agriculture has long been 
felt by many of the more intelligent tillers of 
the soil; and while some have sought instruc- 
tion in the great agricultural schools of Ger- 
many and France, others have attempted to 
effect the establishment of such schools in this 
country, and with some success. The scientific 
schools attached to Harvard, Dartmouth, and 
Yale colleges, each provide for instruction in 
some of the branches of agricultural science, 
and have proved of great advantage to the in- 
telligent practical farmers who have availed 
themselves of the course; neither of these, 
however, has an experimental farm, and for the 
want of which they have been compelled to 
confine themselves to theoretical instruction. 

The State of Michigan was the first to estab- 
lish an agricultural college, having appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the purpose in 1855, and pur- 
chased a tract of 7,000 acres of land near Lan- 
sing, upon which were erected buildings for 
the institution. In 1857 the Legislature ap- 
propriated a further sum of $40,000, and in 
May, 1857, the first class was admitted. For 
some cause the college has within the past 
two years suspended operations. It is now un- 
der the care of the State Board of Agriculture. 
An agricultural college was incorporated in 
New York in 1853, but no means were pro- 
vided for its support. In 1855 a subscription 
was commenced, and an act passed the Legis- 
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lature in the same year, loaning the college $40,- 
000 tor twenty years without interest, provided 
a like sum could be raised by private subscrip- 
tion. This amount, and a considerable sum in 
excess of it, was raised, a farm of 700 acres pur- 
chased in Ovid, Seneca county, and buildings 
erected sufficient for the accommodation of 150 
students ; the first class was organized in Dec. 
1860, but the college was closed from the de- 
pression produced by the war, and has not since 
been opened. The “ People’s College” at Ha- 
vana, Schuyler county, was also intended to be 
partially agricultural in its character, and has a 
farm of 200 acres; buildings have been erected, 
but it is not yet opened for students. The 
Maryland Agricultural College was incorporated 
in 1856, and is located on a farm of 400 acres, 
ten miles north of Washington, D. O. ; $50,000 
were raised for it by subscription, and the State 
makes an annual appropriation of $6,000 for 
its support. It was opened for students in 
1860 and is still in operation. Its course of 
instruction differs but little from that of ordi- 
nary colleges, and it does not require manual 
labor from the students. The Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College was incorporated in 1858, and 
has a farm of 320 acres in Glen county, but has 
not yet erected buildings. 

Iowa has purchased a farm, and made a be- 
ginning toward the erection of buildings for an 
agricultural college; but has as yet no organ- 
ized school. Ilinois and Wisconsin have also 
taken some legislative action relative to such 
institutions. Oregon, at the session of her Legis- 
lature in Sept., 1862, incorporated a State agri- 
cultural college at Eugene City, Lane county. 
There are also collegiate institutions for in- 
struction in agriculture established by private 
enterprise near Chicago, Illinois, and near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The most complete organization for agricul- 
tural training in this country, and the only one 
now in operation which gives a course ap- 
proaching in thoroughness and extent the agri- 
cultural colleges of the continent of Europe, is 
the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, situ- 
ated on a farm of 400 acres in Centre county, 
near Bellefonte, not far from the geographical 
centre of the State. This college was projected 
in 1853, and incorporated in 1854, at first under 
the name of the ‘‘ Farmers’ High School of 
Pennsylvania,” which was changed in 1862 to 
that of ‘ Agricultural College of Pennsylvania.” 
The State Agricultural Society appropriated 
$10,000 toward its establishment; the Legisla- 
ture in 1857 granted $25,000, upon condition 
that $25,000 more were raised by private sub- 
scription. A second sum of $25,000 was granted 
upon the same terms; and in 1856 Gen. James 
Irvin gave 200 acres, and sold 200 more at a low 
price to the trustees, from his estate in Centre 
county, for the location. Centre county raised 
about $15,000 in addition for the college, and, in- 
cluding the State appropriation, there had been 
raised in 1859 about $103,000. The buildings 
were, however, but partially erected, and re- 


quired over $40,000 more for their completion, 
and other expenditures to the extent of $15,000 
more were needed to fit it for a true agricultural 
college. In 1861 the Legislature granted a fur- 
ther appropriation of $50,000, which enabled 
the corporation to complete their buildings and 
furnish the necessary apparatus and implements. 
The college was opened for pupils in 1858 ; four 
classes had been organized in the summer of 
1862, and two classes had graduated. The 
trustees had secured at the beginning the ser- 
vices of Evan Pugh, Ph. D. and F. C. S., as the 
president, and he spent two years in Europe 
visiting the agricultural colleges, collecting a 
library and cabinet of geology and mineralogy, 
and familiarizing himself with the methods of 
instruction there pursued, and returned in 1860 
to take charge of the college. Besides his du- 
ties as president, Dr. Pugh also acts as profes- 
sor of chemistry, scientific agriculture, mineral- 
ogy, and geology. There are four other pro- 
fessors: one of English language and literature, 
and moral and intellectual philosophy; one of 
botany, physiology, zoology, horticulture, and 
gardening; one of the mathematical sciences, 
and one of the science and art of veterinary 
surgery; two assistants in analytical chemis- 
try, and five superintendents of the farm, nur- 
sery garden, &c. The course of study occupies 
four years, and the student who passes succes- 
fully the several examinations and presents a 
thesis, receives on graduating the degree of 
bachelor of scientific agriculture (B. 8. A.). 
After a fifth year of study he may receive 
the degree of master of scientific agriculture 
(M.S. A.). There are partial scientific and prac- 
tical courses, without degrees, for those who 
are unable to take a full course. The course 
of study comprises for the first year arithmetic 
and elementary algebra, horticulture, element- 
ary anatomy and physiology, physical geogra- 
phy and elementary astronomy, English gram- 
mar and composition, elocution, history, prac- 
tical agriculture, and the details of management 
on the college farm. For the second year, ad- 
vanced algebra and geometry, general chemis- 
try, vegetable anatomy and physiology, zoology 
and veterinary surgery, geology, paleontology, 
practical agriculture and horticulture, logic and 
rhetoric. The studies of the third year are: 
surveying, navigation, levelling, drafting with 
the use of instruments, analytics, trigonometry 
and calculus, natural philosophy, chemical 
analysis, veterinary surgery, entomology, agri- 
cultural botany, practical agriculture and. po- 
mology, political and social economy. The 
fourth year’s studies are analytical geometry, 
differential and integral calculus, engineering, 
drafting, mechanical drawing, quantitative 
chemical analysis, veterinary pharmacy, gar- 
dening, agricultural accounts and farm manage- 
ment, moral and intellectual philosophy. Every 
student is required to perform three hours’ 
manual labor on the farm or in the garden, 
nursery, or orchard daily. The cost of board 
and tuition, room, rent, and washing, is $100 
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per annum, and incidentals bring it up to about 
$125. In 1862 the college had 110 students. 

The tendency, especially in the Western 
States, to perform the heavy labors of gather- 
ing and securing the crops by the aid of ma- 
chinery, has stimulated the inventive genius of 
the peopie to the utmost, and every year, even 
at a period when the great interest seems to 
centre in firearms, projectiles, and other im- 
plements of war, witnesses the applications at 
the Patent Office of a host is entire of paar 
ing machines, reaping machines, machine rakes, 
enh semecakaen, corn shellers, threshers, drills, 
seed planters, steam ploughs, cow milkers, &c., 
&c. {n1861 about 400 patents were issued for 
agricultural implements, and the number was 
not much less in 1862. Among these were 25 
for beehives, 51 for cultivators, 26 for churns, 
70 for harvesting implements, 26 for corn plant- 
ers, 41 for ploughs, 45 for seeding machines, 19 
for threshing machines, and smaller numbers 
for a great variety of other implements. <At 
the international exhibition at London in 1862. 
11 of the 85 awards to American exhibitors 
were for agricultural machines and implements. 
One of them, the milking machine of Kershaw 
and Colvin, attracted much attention from the 
English farmers. 2 

The culture of fruit is yearly becoming a 
more important branch of American agricul- 
ture, and the improvement of the qualities 
and the selection of the best -varieties for 
cultivation, is a topic of great interest. Many 
portions of the Northern and Western States 
possess especial adaptation to fruit crops; 
among these are notably Northern New York 
and Ohio, the lower peninsula of Michigan, and 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, for apples and 
pears; and New Jersey, Delaware, Southern 
Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Southern Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, for peaches. In the size and luscious- 
ness of its fruits, California bears away the 
palm, though it will find a formidable rival in 
Eastern Oregon, which is destined to be the 
fruit garden of the Pacific. ~ 

Efforts have been made during the past year, 
and with considerable success, to obtain opin- 
ions from large numbers of intelligent fruit 
growers in different sections of the country 
- relative to the varieties of fruit best adapted to 
profitable cultivation in their respective re- 
gions. The following statement, condensed 
from the “ American Agriculturist” for May, 
1862, gives the result of the opinions of seventy- 
seven eminent fruit growers in the different 
sections of the Union, in regard to the best 
varieties of apples, sweet and sour, winter and 
summer, for cultivation in each section. 

In New England reports were received from 
17 fruit growers, all of them distinguished for 
long experience and thorough knowledge of 
fruit culture. Fourteen of these pronounced 
the Early Harvest the best summer apple (not 
sweet), and fifteen the Sweet Bough the best 
sweet summer apple; after these the Red 
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Astrachan had 13 votes, William’s Favorite 7, 
Saps of Wine 3, and Golden Sweet 6. For 
autumn apples the Porter and Gravenstein 
had each 18 votes, the Fall Pippin 8, the Fa- 
meuse 4, and the Maiden’s Blush and Northern 
Sweet 3 each. For winter apples, the whole 
17 pronounced the Baldwin best, and of other 
varieties, the Rhode Island Greening had 14 
yotes, the Roxbury Russet 11; Hubbardston 
Nonsuch 7; Peck’s Pleasant 6, and the Esopus 
Spitzenberg and Northern Spy 3 each. The 
Ladies’ Sweeting was the only winter sweet ap- 
ple commended. In New York the first pref- 
ences in summer apples were the same as, in 
New England; of 17 fruit growers all declared 
for the Early Harvest, 16 for the Sweet Bough, 
and 13 for the Red Astrachan. In other vari- 
eties the selection differed from that of the 
New England fruit culturists; the American 
Summer Pearmain and Early Joe receiving 4 
votes each, and the Early Strawberry and 
Primate 3 each. In autumn apples, in the 
State of New York, the Fall Pippin stood 
highest, receiving 14 votes, the Gravenstein 
next with 13 votes, the Porter 11, the Hawley 
4, and the Twenty Ounce and Primate each 
3. The northern sweet autumn apples most 
approved were Jersey Sweeting, Autumn 
Bough and Northern Sweet. Of winter ap- 
ples, New York, like New England, gave the 
first preference to the Baldwin, and the sec- 
ond to the Rhode Island Greening; but after 
these, the Esopus Spitzenberg had 11 votes, 
the Roxbury Russet 7, Northern Spy and King 
of Tompkins County each 6, Hubbardston Non- 
such and Swaar each 4, Westfield Seek-no-fur- 
ther and Newtown Pippin each 3. Of sweet 
winter apples, the Talman Sweeting was the 
first favorite, having 10 votes, and the Ladies’ 
Sweeting the next. From New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia, 13 
fruit growers reported. Their preferences for 
summer apples were the Early Harvest,, Red 
Astrachan and American Summer Pearmain 
and for sweet apples the Sweet Bough and 
Golden Sweet. In autumn apples the Rambo 
stood highest, receiving 7 votes; next the Fall 
Pippin and Porter, each having 5 votes; and 
the Maiden’s Blush and Smokehouse each 4. 
The Jersey Sweeting was the only autumn 
sweeting approved. In winter apples the 
Baldwin was the first choice, haying 9 votes, 
and next in order the Rhode Island Greening 
and Smith’s cider apple, having 6 votes each; 
the Roxbury Russet and Fornwalder, having 
4 votes each, and the Northern Spy and Ridge 
Pippin, having 3 each. The Ladies’ Sweeting 
was the only winter sweet apple named. 

From Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 16 fruit 
growers reported, and of them 12 gave their 
suffrages for the Early Harvest, and 6 for the 
RedAstrachan, among summer apples; while the 
Summer Queen, and Summer Rose, the Caro- 
lina Red June, and the Benoni had each their 
admirers. Of sweet summer apples the Sweet 
Bough and Golden Sweet were the favorites. 
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Among autumn applesthe Rambo occupied the 
highest place, receiving 12 votes, while the Fall 
Pippin had 10, and the Maiden’s Blush 8 ; other 
favorites, receiving 3 votes each, were the Porter, 
Gravenstein, Lowell, Late Strawberry, and Fall 
Wine. Of sweet fall apples none but the Jersey 
Sweeting was named. Of winter apples, the 
Yellow Bellflower received the most votes, and 
next in order, having 5 votes each, were the 
Rhode Island Greening and the Belmont; then 
followed the Westfield Seek-no-further, Rawle’s 
Janet, the Wine Sap, Smith’s Cider, and Rome 
Beauty. The Broadwell and Talman Sweet- 
ing were the favorite sweet apples. 

From Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Utah, 9 
reports were received. In summer apples the 
Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, and Carolina 
Red June were the favorites, while the Kes- 
wick Codlin had 3 votes. Of sweet summer 
apples the High Top was the only one named. 
In autumn apples the Rambo, as generally 
throughout the Middle and Western States, 
takes the lead, followed by the Maiden’s Blush, 
Fameuse, and Fall Pippin, while the Pumpkin 
Sweet is preferred as a fall sweet apple. 
Among winter apples the Yellow Bellflower is 
the prime favorite, and after this in their or- 
der Rawle’s Janet, the Wine Sap, Westfield 
Seek-no-further, and Golden Russet. Talman’s 
Sweeting is the only winter sweet apple named. 

From Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Minnesota five reports were received. Of 
summer apples, the Early Harvest, as every- 
where else, was first. After this the Carolina 
Red June and the Red Astrachan, and for a 
sweet apple the Sweet Bough. Of autumn ap- 
ples, none save the Gravenstein was named. 
Among winter apples, Rawle’s Janet occupied 
the first place, and after it the Yellow Bell- 
flower, Wine Sap, Fornwalder, Limber Twig, 
and Pryor’s Red. 

Taking the whole country, the following ap- 
pleseseem to be most generally approved and 
adapted to all the varieties of climate: for 
summer apples the Early Harvest, Red Astra- 
chan and Sweet Bough; for autumn the Fall 
Pippin, Porter, Gravenstein, and Rambo; for 
winter the Baldwin and the Rhode Island 
Greening. 

A few other varieties, more lately introduced, 
but possessing high merit, receiving only single 
votes in these reports, are yet worthy to be 
named. Among these are the Early Bough 
and the Summer Paradise among the summer 
apples; the Willis Sweeting, and the Fall 
Orange among the autumn varieties ; the Van- 
dervere, an apple of admirable flavor, the 
Prentiss Russet, and the Moore and Pound 
Sweetings among the winter apples. 

A similar, though less extensive canvass in 
regard to pears, gives this result, the pears be- 
ing named in the order of their value: Stand- 
ards—Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Lawrence, 
Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre Giffard, Rostiezer, 
Winter Nelis and Beurre Superfin. Dwarfs— 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Rostiezer, Duchess 
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D’Angouléme, White Doyenne, Beurre Diel, 
Eastern Beurre, Fondante D’Automne, Beurre 
D’ Anjou, Vicar of Wakefield, Winter Nelis, Ty- 
son, Kirtland, Doyenne, D’Ete, Seckel, Flemish 
Beauty, Bartlett, and Glout Morceau. 

In grapes, the following seems to be the ver- 
dict of the best grape growers: North of lat. 
43° the best wine grapes are the Delaware and 
Clinton; the best table grapes, the Delaware, 
Hartford Prolific, Concord and Logan. Be- 
tween 40° and 438°, for wine, the Delaware, 
Chester, and Catawba; for the table, the Dela- 
ware, Rebecca, Diana, and Isabella. South of 
40°, for wine, the Catawba and Delaware; for 
the table, the Delaware, Catawba, Rebecca, Di- 
ana, Isabella, and To Kalon. In strawberries, 
there is much diversity of opinion; but the pre- 
vailing sentiment seems to be in favor, for fam- 
ily use, of the Triomphe de Gand, Hooker’s, 
and Wilson’s seedlings. Other varieties may 
be better for market purposes. 

ALABAMA, one of the States bounded on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico contains, an area 
of 50,722 square miles and in this respect is 
the fourteenth in comparative size. In pop- 
ulation it is the thirteenth in rank, containing 
964,201, of whom 526,431 are whites, 2,690 
free colored, and 485,080 slaves. Of the 
whites 270,190 are males; 256,081 females; of 
the slaves 217,766 are males and 217,314 fe- 
males. In density of population it is the twen- 
tieth in rank, having 19.01 inhabitants’ to the 
square mile. Its ratio of increase per square 
mile, during the last ten years, has been 3.80, 


The number of slaves manumitted during the 


ten years preceding 1860 was 101, and the 
number of fugitives was 86. The mortality in 
the State during the year ending May 3lst, 
1860, was 12,760, of whom 6,753 were males, 
and 6,007 females. The most fatal diseases 
were consumption, croup, diarrhea, typhoid 
fever, and pneumonia. The number of violent 
deaths was 549 males and 356 females, nearly 
all of which were accidental. Deaf and dumb, 
235. The value produced in iron founderies 
during the same period was $142,480; coal 10,- 
000 bushels; value of lumber produced $2,017,- 
641. Flour and meal, $807,502. Spirituous 
liquors distilled, 528,800 gallons. Capital invest- 
ed in cotton manufactures, $1,306,500 ; Spindles 
28,540, looms 663; annual products, $917,105. 
Capital invested in the manufacture of woollen 
goods, $100,000; spindles, 1,000; looms, 20. 
Annual products, $218,000. Value of leather 
produced, $340,400. The improved lands 
amount to 6,462,987 acres and the unimproved 
12,687,918 acres. The cash value of farms is 
$172,176,168; value of live stock, $43,061,805. 
The crop of cotton amounted in 1860 to 997,- 
998 bales of four hundred pounds each. Wheat, 
1,222,487 bushels; rye, 78,942; corn, 32,761,- 
194; oats, 716,485; rice, 499,559 pounds; 
tobacco, 221,284 pounds ; wool, 681,404 pounds. 
Miles of railroads, 743; cost of construction, 
$17,591,188, : 

The amount of cotton received at Mobile, the 
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only port of the State, from the first of Septem- 
ber to the first of December, 1860, was 362,- 
870 bales, being nearly one third of the crop 
raised in the State during that year. The 
amount received during the same period in 
1861, was 22 bales. That which was raised 
was kept on the plantations, as the blockade 
cut off all shipments. The commerce of the 
State was entirely destroyed, except what took 
place with the adjoining States. In 1862 a 
very short crop was produced, owing to the 
small breadth of land planted and the unusual 
shortness of the yield. The corn crop was 
also short, but sufficient for home consumption. 
The wheat and oat crops were an entire failure, 
owing to an unprecedented drought, which 
continued through twelve weeks. 

Alabama is rich in mineral treasures. Lead 
and saltpetre, which were greatly needed by 
the Confederate Government, exist within 
her limits, and vigorous efforts were made to 
procure them. Four caves in the State were 
worked for nitre, which yielded in a few 
months over twelve thousand pounds, at a cost 
of seventy-five cents per pound. 

The arrival of thé Federal forces under Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler at Ship Island, at the begin- 
ning of 1862, caused great alarm at Mobile. It 

“was supposed that an immediate attack would 
be made upon that city. The governor, John 
Gill Shorter, on the 1st of March issued a proc- 
lamation to arouse the people to action. He 
requested the citizens and directed the military 
officers to burn “every lock of cotton within 
the State, if it became necessary to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of the public enemy. 
He further urged them not to plant one seed 
of cotton beyond their home wants, but to put 
down their lands in grain and every other kind 
and description of farm produce, and to raise 
every kind of live stock, which might contrib- 
ute to the relief of the needy families of the 
soldiers of the army. There were at that time 
eighteen hundred persons supplied with the 
necessary articles of food at the free market, 
which had been opened in Mobile. He further 
appealed to the people to contribute their shot 
guns to arm the soldiers, saying: 

Men, brave and gallant men, responding to the call 
of their bleeding country, are rushing by thousands 
to the field. Their cry is for arms with which to en- 
gage the foe. People of Alabama! will you not com- 
mit your arms into their hands? People of Alabama! 
will you not send the shot guns and rifles rusting in 
your houses, that I may place them in the hands of 
your own sons to defend your altars and your homes? 
Agen are appointed all over the State to collect arms. 
If they do not find you I beg you to find them. Let 
every sheriff and judge of probate, and all State of- 
ficers, civil and military, receive and forward arms. 
Expenses will be promptly paid by the State. 

Let every man do something toward arming our 
troops, if he cannot go to the battle field. Turn your 
shops into laboratories for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war. Send me thousands of shot guns 
and rifles, bowie knives and pikes. Send powder and 
lead and ball. What you cannot afford to give, the 
State will buy. Let the entire resources and energies 
of the people be devoted to the one great purpuse of 
war—war stern and unrelenting—war to the knife— 


such a war as, in the providence of God, we may be com- 
pelled to wage in order to vindicate the inalienable 
right of self-government. 


About the same time, the militia of the coun- 
ties of Mobile, Washington, Clark, Baldwin, 
Marengo, Choctaw, Sumter, Green, Perry, Wil- 
cox, Monroe, Dallas, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, Bibb, 
Shelby, Covington and Antagua were ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness to be called out 
for ninety days. The entire body of militia in 
these populous counties was to take the field, 
and in addition sixty companies of volunteers. 
Each company was to consist of one captain, 
one first and two second lieutenants, five ser- 
geants, four corporals, and not less than sixty- 
four nor more than one hundred privates. Each 
company was also to be provided with at least 
six axes, four hatchets and four shovels and ten 
days’ rations, and be prepared as minute men to 
proceed to Mobile. Each man was desired to 
provide himself with twenty rounds of ammu- 
nition suitable for the gun he carried, and to take 
with him his bullet mould and powder flask. 

The force which the State had contributed 
to the war previous to the call of President 
Davis for an additional quota of 12 regiments, 
was 22 regiments, and battalions, of at least ten 
companies of horse and as many of foot. The 
conscription act followed, by which every man 
between eighteen and thirty-five was declared 
to be a soldier. This law created much dis- 
satisfaction in the State, and some suits were 
commenced to test its constitutionality, but the 
authorities waived the question, and sustained 
the Confederate Government. 

On the approach of the Federal force in 
north Alabama (see Army Operations), much 
apprehension was raised that Montgomery 
might be captured. At the time more than 
fifty thousand bales of cotton were stored there. 
Orders were issued by the Government, requir- 
ing the railroads to prepare transportation to 
remove it at once when desired by the owners, 
and all public drays were impressed into ser- 
vice to remove other portions to a warehouse 
without the city, where it could be burned 
without endangering the city. At the same 
time all persons were forbid to remove the 
cotton from their warehouses to their private 
residences. Great alarm was produced through- 
out the northern part of the State by the ap- 
proach of the force under Gen. Mitchell. It 
was supposed that the Federal army would 
cross the Tennessee river, at the extreme south- 
ward point of that river in Alabama, near 
Gunter’s Landing. This is within fifty miles 
of Gadsden on the Coosa river, which distance 
might be passed in one day, and the passage 
of any more steamboats up to Rome might thus 
be cut off; or the boats might be seized and 
a force transported to Rome, where some most 
important establishments for the manufacture 
of cannon and small arms were in operation. 
At this point engines and cars in large numbers 
might also have been captured and a movement 
made to destroy the bridges of the railroad. 
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Some expeditions were made by bodies of 
Federal troops to towns in the northern part 
of the State, during which many skirmishes 
occurred. The town of Athens was one of 
the last in this part of the State to accede to 
the Confederacy. The threats of devasta- 
tion by the neighboring town caused this 
change. Subsequently a body of Federal toops 
belonging to the brigade of Col. Turchin, were 
retiring from the town, about the 10th of May, 
when some of the citizens cheered, The sol- 
diers becoming provoked returned, and made a 
general onslaught upon the community; stores 
were sacked and dwellings plundered. The 
affair was subsequently investigated by a court- 
martial at Huntsville, and a verdict found dis- 
missing Col. Turchin from service. Previous 
to the session of the court a commission ap- 
pointing him a brigadier-general was issued 
by President Lincoln. On the 25th of July, a 
guard at Courtland bridge, consisting of two 
Federal companies of the 10th Kentucky and 
one company of the 1st Ohio cavalry, were 
surprised and captured by a force of irregular 
cavalry. Some other small affairs occurred 
between the irregular troops of the State and 
outposts of the Federal forces. 

The tax imposed by the Confederate Goy- 
ernment in 1861, amounting to two millions of 
dollars, was paid by the State, and the Legis- 
lature also passed an act to guarantee the pay- 
ment of a million and a half of Confederate 
bonds, and recommended a similar measure to 
the other states of the Confederacy. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, Tue, is bounded 
on the north by Bolivia, on the east by the Para- 
guay and Uruguay rivers, south by the Atlantic 
and Rio Negro, and west by Chili. , It lies be- 
tween the 20th and 40th parallels of S. latitude 
and 56th and 70th degrees of W. longitude, and 
contains about 780,000 square miles, President, 
General Bartolomeo Mitré, elected 1862. Ever 
since the overthrow of the rule of the Dictator 
Rosas in 1853, the Argentine Republic has been 
a prey to internal dissensions. There were two 
great parties. The one, the old Federal party, 
sought to impart a kind of organization to the 
Argentine nationality, and succeeded for a mo- 
ment in rallying upon this platform all the proy- 
inces save that of Buenos Ayres. The other 
party, the old Unitarians, had its centre in Bue- 
nos Ayres, which for some time maintained a 
separate existence. The constitution of the 
Argentine Confederacy was adopted in May, 
1853, and provided for two chambers, a senate 
consisting of 30 members, and a house of rep- 
resentatives counting 51 deputies. Buenos 
Ayres was again united with the Argentine 
Republic by the peace of San José de Flores, 
Noy. 10, 1859, and by the act of union con- 
cluded June 6, 1860, at Parana. Hostilities be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Con- 
federacy recommenced in 1861. On Sept. 17. 
1861, Gen. Mitré, of Buenos Ayres, defeated 
the Argentine troopsat Pavon. In consequence 
of this victory, the President of the Argentine 
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Republic, Dr. Santiago Derqui, abdicated the 
presidency, and the national government was 
provisionally intrusted to General Mitré, who 
was charged with convoking a national congress 
on May 25, 1862, at Buenos Ayres, to which 
place the diplomatic corps, which had hitherto 
resided in Parana, transferred its residence. 
The congress adopted a new constitution, which 
provided for the federalization of the city of 
Buenos Ayres, its relation to the Confederacy 
being made similar to the relation of the District 
of Columbia to the United States. The province 
of Buenos Ayres, however, elects a governor, 
but his jurisdiction is only ‘‘ extra-mural,” the 
city being exempt from it. The congress elect- 
ed Gen. Mitré first president of the reunited 
Argentine Republic, and he was installed on 
October 14. Since that time the republic has 
enjoyed a permanent peace, and both the people 
and the men in power appear intent on peace- 
ful and industrial improvement. 

The republic, as now constituted, embraces 
14 provinces, the names, subdivisions, area, and 
population of which are as follows: 


Names aeP- pe Popula- Popula- 
or Provinces, et geog | tion, Capitals, tion, 
sq.m. 
rare | 

SUgDY  . wdicv ss 9 |1,577| 83,200 Juguy........ 6,900 
Salter. si. ccccnsute 16 |2,985| 66,600} Salta.......... 11,800 
Catamarca...... 1,683 000; Catamarca 12,000 
Tucuman....... 9 |1,100; 88,500, Tucuman...... 1,000 
Santiago ........ 8 |1,825 60,000 Santiago...... 6,000 
Corrientes...... 17 |2,188| 85,000! Corrientes 16,000 
La Rioja........ 7 |1,463) 84,500 La Rioja...... 4,000 
Cordova.. 14 |2,775) 180,000, Cordova ...... 25,000 
Santa Fé. 4 |1,180|} 40,000) Santa Fé...... 15,000 
Entre Rios......| 10 |1,409| 80,000; Parana........ 8,000 
San Juan........ 4 | 883) 62,000! San Juan ..... 20,000 
San Luis........ 8 |1,186) 82,000 San Luis...... 5,000 
Mendoza........ 8 |1,444) 60,000’ Mendoza...... 18,000 
Buenos Ayres...| 51 |38,983 | 350,000 Buenos Ayres..! 120,000 


Besides these provinces, the territory of the 
republic comprises the district Gran Chaco, 
with 6,667 geographical square miles and about 
100,000 free Indians, and the Southern Desert 
as far as the Rio Negro, with 8,967 square miles. 

ARKANSAS, one of the southwestern States, 
is west of the Mississippi river and south of the 
State of Missouri. Its population, according 
to the census of 1860, was 435,450, of whom 
324,191 were whites; free colored, 144; slaves, 
111,115. The ratio of increase from 1850 to 
1860 was, whites, 99.88; free colored, 81.25; 
slaves, 185.91. The number of each sex of the 
white population was: males, 171,447 ; females, 
152,666. The number of manumitted slaves 
was 41; fugitives, 28. The mortality in the . 
State for the year ending May 31, 1860, was 
8,860, Consumption, fever, and pneumonia 
were the most fatal diseases. The number of 
deaf and dumb in the State was 142, of whom 
15 were slaves. The product of iron founderies 
during 1860 was valued at $52,000. The value 
of sawed and planed lumber, $1,033,185. The 
number of gallons of spirituous liquors distilled 
in the year ending June 1, 1860, was 8,500, 
valued at $6,125. Value of leather produced, 
$115,875. Number of acres of improved land, 
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1,933,086; do. unimproved, 7,609,938. The 
cash value of farms was $91,673,409. Number 
of horses, 101,249; mules, 44,458 ; milch cows, 
158,873 ; working oxen, 70,944; sheep, 202,674; 
swine, 1,155,379. Value of live stock, $22,- 
040,211. Wheat, 955,298 bushels; rye, 77,869 
bushels; corn, 17,758,665 bushels; oats, 502,- 
866 bushels; tobacco, 999,757 pounds ; cotton, 
867,485 bales, of 400 pounds each ; wool, 410,- 
285 pounds; peas and beans, 439,412 bushels; 
Irish potatoes, 418,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 
1,462,714 bushels ; barley, 3,079 bushels. Value 
of home-made manufactures, $928,481. Rail- 
roads, 38 miles. 

The military movements of the Federal troops 
at the West in the beginning of the year excited 
great apprehensions in Arkansas. Already 
twenty-five regiments and six battalions of in- 
fantry and cavalry and ten companies of artil- 
lery, amounting to 21,500, had been sent to the 
Confederate army for the war. On the 18th 
of February Governor Rector issued a procla- 
mation calling into immediate service every man 
in the State subject to military duty. They 
were required to appear within twenty days. 
On the same day a‘despatch from St. Louis to 
Washington, sent by Gen. Halleck, announced 
that Gen. Curtis had driven Gen. Price from 
Missouri into Arkansas, and that “the flag of 
the Union is floating in Arkansas.” At the 
same time the commandant at Pocahontas, a 
short distance southeast of the position of the 
Federal forces under Gen. Ourtis, becoming 
<rrniey issued the following appeal to the 

eople: 
~P PocanonTas, Ark., Feb. 26, 1862. 

Reliable information has just been received by me 
that the enemy, 16,000 strong, left Greenville, Mo., on 
Saturday last, for the purpose of attacking Pocahontas. 
It now mes the duty of every man to turn out 

romptly, shoulder his musket, drive the Vandals 
rom the State. 

This is probably the advance guard of a much larger 
force of the enemy. Come without delay, singly or in 
squads, and rendezvous in Jacksonport. Bring as few 


horses as possible, as fo is scarce. 
MAJOR KEY WORTH, Com’g. 

The Confederate force, retiring before Gen. 
Curtis, abandoned Mudtown. They were subse- 
quently charged with having poisoned the pro- 
visions not taken away and the wells of the 
town. It was reported to Gen. Halleck that 
forty-two officers and men were thereby poi- 
soned, whereupon he issued, on the 28th of 
February, an order, saying: 


We cannot retaliate by adopting the same barbarous 
mode of warfare, nor can we retaliate by punishing the 
innocent for the acts of the guilty. The laws of war 
forbid this, but the same code authorizes us to retaliate 
upon the guilty parties. 

Persons guilty of such acts, when captured, will not 
be treated as ordinary prisoners of war, nor will they 
be shot, but will suffer the iznominious punishment of 
being ee as felons. Officers are in a measure re- 
sponsible for the acts of their troops. Officers of 
troops guilty of such acts, although.not themselves 
the advisers or abettors of the crime, will, when cap- 
tured, be put in irons and conveyed as criminals to 
these headquarters. The laws of war make it their 
duty to prevent such barbarities, and if they neglect 
that duty they must suffer the consequences. 
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For the important military movements in 
the State, see Army Operations. It was beyond 
the power of the Confederate Government to 
send aid to Arkansas, and the State was forced 
to rely upon its own resources and such aid as 
might be obtained from Missouri, the Indian 
territory, and Texas. This state of affairs in- 
duced the governor, in May, to issue an ad- 
dress to the people, in which his indignation 
is expressed in these words: 

Tt was for liberty that Arkansas struck, and not for 
subordination to any created secondary power, north or 
south. Her best friends are her natural allies, nearest 
at home, who will pulsate when she bleeds, whose ut- 
most hope is not beyond her existence. If the arteries 
of the Confederate heart do not permeate beyond the 
east bank of the Mississippi, let southern Missourians, 
Arkansians, Texans, and the great West know it and 
prepare for the future. Arkansas lost, abandoned, 
subjugated, is not Arkansas as she entered the Con- 
federate Government. Nor will she remain Arkansas, 
a Confederate State, desolated as a wilderness. Her 
children, ie from the wrath to come, will build them 
a new ark, and launch it on new waters, seeking a 
haven somewhere of equality, safety, and rest. 


After the military movements in the north- 
western part of the State, including the battle 
of Pea Ridge, Gen. Curtis moved to the White 
river, and occupied Batesville about the 1st of 
May. Here he was met by many demonstra- 
tions of attachment to the Union. Many citi- 
zens came forward and took the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States; these were judges 
of courts, clergymen, and citizens holding po- 
sitions of influence. His advance being pushed 
forward on the road to Little Rock, a great 
excitement was produced there. The governor 
issued a proclamation calling upon the State 
militia to repair immediately to its defence. 
Finding himself not sufficiently supported, Gov. 
Rector fled, and the State was left without any 
executive government. Martial law was then 
declared by Brig.-Gen. Roane, commanding the 
department, and George U. Watkins was ap- 
pointed provost marshal. The weakness of 
Arkansas at this moment was caused by the 
concentration of all the Confederate military 
strength at Corinth, and her fate was as much 
involved in the security of that position as the 
fate of Tennessee or Mississippi. But while 
the forces of Arkansas were taken to defend 
Corinth, ten regiments were taken from Gen. 
Curtis to reénforce the Federal troops attack- 
ing it. This left him in no condition to march 
upon Little Rock, and the capital of the State 
thus escaped being captured. 

On the 19th of May a skirmish took place 
near Searcy, between one hundred and fifty 
men of Col. (acting Brig.-Gen.) Osterhaus’s di- 
vision and a State force under Cols. Coleman 
and Hicks. The loss was small on both sides. 
Other skirmishes occurred during the march 
of Gen. Curtis from Batesville to Helena, of 
small importance. Bridges were burned by 
the Arkansas troops across Bayou Des Arc and 
Cypress river, and about ten thousand bales of 
cotton on the Arkansas river, and all the cotton 
and sugar at Jacksonport. By the first of June, 
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twelve thousand men were collected at Little 
Rock in answer to the call of the governor, but 
were very destitute of arms. The State records, 
however, had been removed to Arkadelphia. . 

After Gen. Curtis had occupied Helena, the 
Federal Government appointed John S. Phelps 
of Missouri military governor, and Col. Wm. 
F. Switzler secretary for Arkansas. He left 
St. Louis on Aug. 19, for Helena. It wascon- 
templated at this time that a movement on 
Little Rock would be made. This however 
was not done, and the office of governor be- 
came of little importance. Two regiments 
were organized at Helena, composed of citizens 
of Arkansas; they were chiefly men who had 
suffered in consequence of their attachment to 
the Union, and were refugees. 

The legislative proceedings in Arkansas 
possess little interest. An act was passed im- 
posing a tax of thirty dollars per bale on cotton. 
The object was to favor the cultivation of grain 
and to discourage that of cotton. - 

At the State election in August, Flanagan was 
chosen governor. The opposing candidate was 
Governor Rector. On the day of inauguration 
the 1st Monday in November, the governor 
elect being absent in the army, the duties of the 
office devolved upon Mr. Fletcher, the president 
of the senate. An animated contest took place 
between B.C. Johnson and Augustus H. Gar- 
land for the senatorship in the Confederate 
Congress. Mr. Johnson was elected. 

The loss of all communication with the North 
and foreign countries, stimulated the domestic 
manufactures of the State. At the close of the 
year there was in operation a tobacco factory 
at Burtonville; a large cotton factory in Wash- 
ington county ; another for cotton and wool at 
Van Buren, Crawford county, another at Nor- 
ristown, Pope county; another in Pike county. 
Large saltpetre works were set up in Newton 
county; and in Independence county some fine 
caves of the same article were mined. Lead 
mines in Newton and Sevier counties were 
worked. Salt was made on the White river, and 
also. near the Louisiana State line. Works on 
the Washita, with an unlimited supply of brine, 
commenced vigorous operations. A cannon 
foundery was at work at Camden; two foun- 
deries at Little Rock were at work, one of which 
furnishes grapeshot for the army. At Hope- 
field, opposite Memphis, the machine shop of 
the Memphis and Little. Rock railroad was 
turned into an armory for altering and repair- 
ing guns. Several extensive tanneries were com- 
menced in various parts of the State. The State 
arsenal at Little Rock was converted into an 
armory for the use of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Atthe State penitentiary, gun carriages, 
caissons, wagons, boots and shoes, clothing, and 
other material for the army were manufactured. 

ARMY, CONFEDERATE. The policy usu- 
ally adopted by countries between which hos- 
tilities exist, to conceal from each other not only 
their military plans, but especially the strength 
of the forces by which they are to be executed, 
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has been very carefully pursued by the Con- 
federate Government. No precise statement 
of its forces in the field has ever been pub- 
lished, or any such details as would enable the 
United States Government to form an accurate 
estimate of their numbers. In all the military 
operations of the Confederate States, large, and 
probably exaggerated statements of the num- 
bers of men have been made before action, 
which have been greatly reduced after a con- 
flict. It is also impossible for the most un- 
prejudiced observer to form a correct estimate 
of the numbers of men from the mere appear- 
ance of an army. These circumstances have 
rendered it difficult to state with precision the 
number of Southern troops which have been 
actually brought into service. The entire white 
population of the States comprising the Confed- 
eracy, by the census of 1860, was as follows: 


Minbartia 8 eed aVeslacessesa seees 526,481 
Arkdnanat dis igs tean snl ds toate Ree he che 824,191 
Hloridam.asesteses Pe rer son er 77,748 
GASGIRINe: Toes ce. cent hess wae eakeee tet eas 591,588 
Riovisiona sols. Gi ia srs seit Cah eatlaa 857,629 
per a mpieee neers 6 Rin dna pele wid sae 853,901 
Worth -CavOHNt. .cacaceisresces Vac cbeics 631,100 
South Carolinas s..357. ese ee at oe 291,388 
Wenrlessde.. Fsnease th odes cider os cv odaccet 826,782 
GRADS hws tue ea ees GUNS) 0 ceweusnadade cedesa 421,294 
Wirginiie, sei on ses v estes tanta s te7 1,047,411 

LORS eSsades e03dn ar Cgadvnardwek seas p 5,449,463 


This statement of the population includes the 
whole of Virginia and the whole of Tennessee. 
A statement of the population made in the 
Confederate States, for an estimate of the ef- 
fects of conscription embraces only one half of 
Virginia, and two thirds of Tennessee. A state- 
ment, however, including all of Virginia and 
Tennessee, and excluding aid received from 
Kentucky and Missouri, somewhat exceeds the 
available force of the Confederate Government. 
According to the census of 1850 the population 
of thé United States between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five was fifteen per cent. of the ag- 
gregate population. Under this ratio the males 
between those ages in the Confederate States, 
by the census of 1860, were 817,419. The esti- 
mate made in the Confederate States on this 
basis was for a white population of 5,015,618. 
The number between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five was put at 752,342. It was also 
estimated that the volunteers offering who were 
not embraced in these ages, together with those 
from Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, would 
make the aggregate soldiery of the Confederacy 
reach the number of 800,000. It has been 
generally supposed that the number of volun- 
teers under eighteen and over thirty-five, in- 
cluding also those from Kentucky and Missouri, 
was large. The Confederate estimates make it 
about 50,000. From the male population be 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five in 
1860, amounting to 817,419 if the entire popu- 
lation of the States which have joined the Con- 
federacy is estimated ; and amounting to 752,342 
if only the population is estimated, which was 
under the control of the Confederate Govern- 
ment on the 16th of April, when the conscrip- 
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tion act was passed ; there is to be a deduction 
for those who were not able bodied, or who 
were exempt from service. This deduction 
would amount to fifteen per cent. If this de- 
duction is made on the Confederate estimate of 
752,342, it is 112,851, and leaves the number 
of able-bodied men 639,491, to which fifty 
thousand: should be added for volunteers 
under and above the prescribed ages, and also 
from Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, mak- 
ing the total 689,491. If the deduction of 
fifteen per cent. is made from the whole popu- 
lation of the Confederate States within the pre- 
seribed ages in 1860, viz., 817,419, it is 122,612, 
and leaves 694,807, with no additions to be 
made for volunteers from other States or of 
other ages. The troops furnished by the States 
at the close of 1861 with their quotas were near- 


ly as follows: - 
States. Volunteers, Quota, 
BIRR Svs 6s 0c dciele ger eeinawee 000 83,750 
Sess Se SELES sad deo Fdewedess 21,500 21,485 
ROPER sok <5 4 ctw hanna ae gcice ie cand 7,000 5,141 
Ghoorebe sek <6ies be couse bs Suasds act 25,000 87,683 
Louisiana.........00.-. 23,577 23,706 
Mississippi aad 17,824 23,234 
North Caroling, ......20.ccceceecees 34,094 89,209 
South Carolina. ........c.0. sessses 19,000 18,270 
PERU Sak «Fac ieeds o cendiss week 44,600 52,848 
yo SS aa aaa 19,500 28.573 
AUIS 0}, cthda a dak Pua) Leak oceans 70,000 66,105 
UAB 56 cirebis ae ahin wa sebivenns 305,095 849,954 


These volunteers were mostly for twelve 
months. To these troops in the Confederate 
service should be added the militia force called 
out in Georgia, and the volunteers from Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri, making the en- 
tire force about 350,000. 

On the Ist of February the President called 
upon the States for an additional quota of 
troops: Mississippi, 7 regiments; Alabama, 12; 
North Carolina, 5; Georgia, 12,000 men, &c. 
The governors resorted to threats of a draft, 
and the quotas were completed. The original 
force had been reduced by sickness and the 
casualties of war to such an extent, that when 
the Federal armies commenced operations 
in February and March, 1862, the Confed- 
erate Government was entirely unprepared to 
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resist them. The first disasters showed to the 
Government and people their real weakness. 
Soon after the session of Congress commenced 
under the Permanent Government, President 
Davis sent in a Message urging the passage of 
a conscription act. One was passed on the 16th 
of April, which declared every man, with a few 
exceptions, between the ages of 18 and 35 
years, a soldier. (See ConreperaTE Srares.) 
Thirty days were allowed in which to volun- 
teer, after which the law took absolute effect. 
All contracts with volunteers were annulled, 
and those over 35 and under 18 years were re- 
quired to continue in the service 90 days after 
their term of enlistment expired. Before the 
ninety days expired an order from the Secre- 
tary of War extended the time of service. 
This conscript act thus brought out the full 
number liable to conscription, 639,491, reduced 
by the losses of war and sickness, exemptions, 
and desertions up to midsummer 1862, which 
reduction was not less than 100,000 men, and 
probably near 200,000. The weakness of the 
Confederate armies was however so sensibly 
felt, that the press publicly declared in the 
middle of August that the Confederacy had 
not 300,000 effective men in the field, and 
Congress, in October, passed a second con- 
scription act, by which the President was au- 
thorized to call into the field all men be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 45 years. The act 
provided that only such portions of this con- 
scription should be called out as the President 
deemed necessary. By the Ist of November 
the Secretary of War issued an order for the 
enrolment of all persons, except exempts, be- 
tween 18 and 45 years of age. This law was 
declared to be “odious to a large class of the 
Pore. A few regiments of Indians have been 

rought into the field, but they have proved so 
troublesome that the experiment has not been 
tried any further. 

The following is an official list of general 
officers in the service in August, 1862. The 
major and brigadier generals are said to belong 
to the Provisional Army, their commissions hay- 
ing been granted under the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, or prior to 1862: 


General-in-Chief. *William J. Hardee....,....... eorgia. | Henry A. Wise............... Virginia, 
*Robert E. Lee......ccccccecs Virginia. Tony. Huger ek). --.South p decay mea A a Lawton............ Georgia. 
A ames Longstreet............ abama. | G. J. Pillow (rel'd).......... Tennessee, 
Adjutant and Inspector-General. | *J_B. Magruder...) Virginia. | *Daniel 8. Deneies Sal ee Tennessee, 
*Samuel Cooper............-. Virginia. st aes meh a aia ae Me acta wee oh tet South Carolina. 
. 2 e vell... olumbia. ohn H. Winder............ Maryland. 
KELTON BSS na | i eity Smith (reP'd)-... Florida. | ¢Ashbel A. Barly. ..2201220.2, Virginia 
pe eS YOTS. 2 a+ ae reeerscne uisia : a ng.....Noi arolina. Tnold Elzey......cscccecss Marylan 
Larkin Smith (Assistant). Sterling Price................ Missouri. | *Samuel pests tert wale eg be Virginia, 
Chief of Ordnance. *John P. McCown.......... Tennessee. | *C. C, Sibley (dead).......... Louisiana, 
*Benjamin Huger...... South Carolina. | *Daniel H. Hill........ North Carolina. | *Wm. H. C: MRE, Pack 4%, Georgia. 
*Richard 8. Ewell............ Virginia. | *Daniel Ruggles............-. Virginia. 
Generals—Regular Army. *Jobn C. Pemberton. ......... Virginia. | Charles Clark............-. Mississippi. 
*Samuel Cooper.............. Virginia. | *Ambrose P. Hill Virginia. | *Roswell S. Ripley.....South Carolina. 
*Joseph E. Jéhnston...... ... Virginia. | John C. Breckinridge........ Kentucky. | *Isaac R. Trimble.........,.. Maryland. 
*Robert E. Lee............... Virginia. | Wm. S. Cheatham.......... ennessee, | *Paul O. Hebert............. Louisiana. 
*P. G. T. Beauregard........ uisiana. | Thomas C. Hindman......... Arkansas. | *Richard ©. Gatlin..... North Carolina. 
*Braxton Bragg............. Louisiana. sees Pegi tateroon -.Pippsth Caroling, L. Pope Walker............- Alabama. 
ames WATE. con ap aes irginia. | *Albert B. Blanchard........ Louisiana, 
Major-Generals—Provisional Army. | *3imon B. Buckner...” Kentucky. | *Gab. J. Rains (killed)...... Kentucky. 
*Leonidas Polk .............. Louisiana, | *James M. Withers.......... bama. | *Lafayette McLaws............ Georgia. 
*Earl Van Dorn............ Mississippi - *Thomas F. Dayton....South Carolina. 
*Gustavus W. Smith........Kentucky. Brigadier-Generals, *Lloyd Tilghman,........... Kentucky. 
- Holmes..... -North Carolina. ! John B. Floyd (rel’d).......... Virginia, | *Nat. G. Evans.........South Carolina. 
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*Cadmus C, Wilcox.........Tennessee. | John 8. Williams... 
Richard E. Rodes....... warace Alabama. | N. B. Forrest...... 
Richard Taylor........... ..- Louisiana. 


Ripley, Ohio; Leadbeater, Con- 


Sees weeteees Tennessee, | necticut; 8S. G. French, New Jersey; 
Robert E. — (killed). ... Virginia. | D. M. Frost. 
0 


*James H. pier.....South Carolina, | *A. W. Reynolds..... Nibstazkaw Virginia. CasuaLtizs, &c.— Killed.—Maj.-Gen. 
*Samuel G. French......... Mississippi. Jenkins......... South Carolina. | A. 8. Johnston,* Texas, at Shiloh, April 
William H. Carroll..........'Tennessee. | * Pender ........ North Carolina. | 6, 1862. 

*Hugh W. Mercer............. Georgia. | Edward W. Gantt........ eens Brig.-Gen. R. 8. Garnett,* Va., at Car- 
Humphrey Marshall........ Kentucky. | Solon Borland...............Atkansas. | rick’s Ford, July 11, 1861. 

*Alexander P. Steuart...... Tennessee. | *M. L. Smith ............. - Mississippi. Brig.-Gen. Bernard E. Bee,* §. C., at 
+W. oareinety Gardner.....Georgia. | *William B. Taliaferro........ Virginia. | Manassas, July 21, 1861. 

*Richard B, Garnett....... ... Virginia. | *George E. Pickett........ ... Virginia. | Brig.-Gen. F. K. Zollicoffer, Tenn., at 
William Mahone.............. Virginia. |} ——— Wright ...............- Georgia. | Somerset, January 19, 1862. 

L. O’B. Branch (killed).North Carolina. Molnts 22545.. 00 ..... Kentucky. ot Ben’ McCulloch, Texas, at 
Maxey Gregg..........South Carolina. | George Maurey........ .....Tennessee. | Pea Ridge, March 7, 1862. 

Robert Toombs...........+-s- Georgia. | Blanton Duncan,........... Kentucky. rie en, A. H. Gladden, La., at 
*George H. Stewart........... Virginia. | *L, A. Armistead............. Virginia. | Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 

*Wm. W. Mackall...District Columbia. Semmes........ Seiwuias Georgia. Brig.-Gen, T. W. Ashby, at —— —-, 
Bihan y Hethiss sds csiess vice seas Virginia. Maxey ........2...-.—— . | May —, 1862. 

*Johnson K. Duncan........ Louisiana. | §. R. Gist...... Beast h Carolina. Brig.-Gen. Robert Hatton, Tenn., at 
John R. Jackson...........005 Georgia, | *D, M. Frost............. .-.-Missouri. | Seven Pines, May 81, 1862. 

*Edward Johnson............. Virginia, | Beverly R. Robertson......... Virginia. oe Oe. Richard Griffith, Miss., be- 
Howell Cobb......... Ncmenatning eorgia. | J. eT Ray so Arkansas. | fore Richmond, June 27, 1862. 

Joseph L. Hogg.,..... sivddacee Texas. | C, L. Stevenson.......... +. ——. | __ Brig.-Gen. C. S. Winder,* Md., at 
William 8. Featherston.....Mississippi. | Wade Hampton (dead)..South Carolina. | Cedar Mountain, August 9, 1862. 

Bogert APE Or a seas ces Sccsen irginia, | A. G. Jenkins......... Aide Virginia. | Brig.-Gen. J. T. Hughes, Mo., at Inde- 
*John H. Forney............Alabama. VO a ae Metts ——_———. | pendence, August —, 1 

*John B. Villepigue (dead)....Georgia. Martin...... ....North Carolina. Brig.-Gen. Robert E. Garland, Va., at 
*Bushnel R. Johnson........ Tennessee, | *Fitz Hugh Lee.............. Virginia. | South Mountain, September 14, 1862. 
*Thomas K. Jackson........ ——./ John R. Jones...... ovavaceess Virginia, Brig.-Gen. Starke, N. C., at Antietam, 
*Thomas Jordan..........4... Virginia. | James E. Slaughter.........———-——. | September 17, 1862. 

*John 8S. Bowen..........+...Missouri. | Henry Hayes................Louisiana. rig.-Gen, Law. O'B. Branch, N. C., 
SRSPUNY Bos EONS Seon noe ia ella a Texas. | Henry W. Hilliard..... +++«--Alabama. | at Antietam, September 17, 1862. 

*G. B. Anderson (k’d)..North Carolina, | *Abraham Buford........... Kentucky. Brig.-Gen. Henry Little, Missouri, at 
*Thomas M. Jones............ Virginia. : Tuka, September 19, 1862. Total—15. 
J. J. Pettigrew......... South Carolina. This list, numbering 187 generals, is| Acting Brig.-Gen. F. 8. Bartow, Ga,, 
Alberti Rust... < vysvensnesevs Arkansas. | divided among the several States as fol- ; at Manassas, July 21, 1861. 

James J. Ramsey.........e-00s Georgia. | lows: Virginia, 31: South Carolina, 14; Aoting Brig.-Gen. James McIntosh, 
Hamilton P. Bee... Texas. at Pea Ridge, March 7, 1862. Total—13, 


Henry McCulloch.. ... Texas, gh be 
WiHiam Preston..... 
5; Arkansas, 5; 


Unknown 


Alabama, 
-South Carolina. 


Kemper. . 


—— Kershaw.......,South Carolina, 
Leadbeater ....... ... Tennessee, 
—— Armstrong..... oeeee 


ag or 14; Kentucky, 11; Tennessee, 
uisiana, 9; North Carolina, 9; 
Alabama, 7; Mississippi, 5; Missouri, 
Texas, 
8; District of Columbia, 2; Florida, 1; 


6. 

The following were born in the 
North: Gen. 8, Cooper, New York; 
Maj.-Gen, John C. Pemberton, Penn- 
sylvania; Brig.-Gens. H. C. Whiting, | L. T. W 
A. B. Blanchard, Massachusetts; John- 
son K. Duncan, Pennsylvania; R. 8. 


Died.—Brig.-Gen. J. B. Grayson, 
Ky.; T. A. Flourney, Ark.; Philip St. 
George Cooke,* Va. acer t- 

Resigned.—Maj.-Gens. 
Twiggs, Ga. (since dead); 
ham, 8. C.; George B. Crittenden, Ky.; 
Brig.-Gens, H. R. Jackson, Ga.; T. T. 
Fauntleroy, Va.; G. W. Randolph, Va.; 

. T. Wigfall, Texas; 8. C. Anderson, 


4; Maryland, 


Tenn.; J. R. Anderson,* Va.; Albert 
Pike, Ark.: W. H. T. Walker,* Ga—il. 


* Graduates of West Point. 


The Confederate army in Virginia, near the 
close of the year, was in a most destitute con- 
dition. The following statement, dated at Win- 
chester, Virginia, on September 26, was cir- 
culated through the Confederate States, as en- 
tirely reliable, and made the basis of appeals 
to the people to contribute to the relief of the 
soldiers : 

I can recall no parallel instance in history, except 
Napoleon’s disastrous retreat from Moscow, where an 
army has ever done more marching and fighting, un- 
der such great disadvantages, than Gen. Lee’s has 
done since it left the banks of the James river. 

This army proceeded directly to the line of the Rap- 

abannock, and, moving out from that river, it fought 
its way to the Potomac, crossed the stream, and moved 
on to Frederick and Hagerstown, had a heavy engage- 
ment at Boonsboro’ Gap, and another at Crampton 
Gap below, fought the greatest pitched battle of the 
war at Sharpsburg, and then recrossed the Potomac 
back into Virginia. During all this time, covering the 
full space of a month, the troops rested but four days! 
And Tet it always be remembered, to their honor, that 
of the men who performed this wonderful feat one fifth 
of them were barefooted, one half of them in rags, and 
the whole of them half famished. The country from the 
Rappahannock to the Potomac had been visited by the 
enemy with fire and sword, and our transportation 
was insufficient to keep the army supplied from so 
distant a base as Gordonsville; and, when provision 
trains would overtake the army, so pressing were the 
exigencies of their position, the men seldom had time 
to cook. Their difficulties were increased by the fact 


that cooking utensils in many cases had been left be- 
hind, as well as everything else that would impede 
their movements. It was not unusual to see a com- 
pany of starving men have a barrel of flour distributed 
to them, which it was utterly impossible for them to 
convert into bread with the means and the time al- 
lowed to them. They could not procure even a piece 
of plank or acorn or flour sack upon which to work up 
their dough. 


Do yon wonder, then, that there should have been 
str: glers from the army ?—that brave and true mén 
should have fallen out from sheer exhaustion, or in 


their efforts to obtaina mouthful to eat along the road- 
sides? Or that many seasoned veterans, the con- 
guerors in the valley, at Richmond and Manassas 
should have suceumbed to disease, and been forced 
back to the hospital? I look to hear a great outcry 
against the stragglers. Already lazy cavalrymen and 
dainty staff officers and quartermasters, who are 
mounted and can forage the country for something to 
eat, are condemning the weary private, who, notwith- 
standing his body may be covered with dust and per- 
spiration, and his feet with stone bruises, is expected 
to trudge along under his knapsack and cartridge box, 
on an empty stomach, and never turn aside for a mor- 
sel of food to sustain his sinking limbs, Out upon 
such monstrous injustice! That there has been unne- 
cessary straggling is readily admitted ; but, in a large 
majority of cases, the men have only to point to their 
bleeding feet, tattered garments, and gaunt frames for 
an answer to the unjust charge. No army on this 
continent has every accomplished as much or suffered 
as much as the army of Northern Virginia within the 
last three months. At no period during the first Rev- 
olutionary War, not even at Valley Forge, did our 
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forefathers in arms encounter greater hardships, or en- 
dure them more uncomplainingly. 5 

But as have been the trials to which the army 
has been subjected, they are hardly worthy to be 
named in comparison with the sufferings in store for 
it this winter, unless the ge ge of the Confederate 
States, everywhere and in whatever circumstances, 
come to its immediate relief. The men must have cloth- 
ing and shoes this winter. They must have something 
to cover themselves when sleeping, and to protect 
themselves from the driving sleet and snow storms 
when on duty. This must be done, though our friends 
at home should have to wear cotton, and sit by the 
fire. The army of Virginiastands guard this day, as 
it will stand guard this winter, over every hearth- 
stone throughout the South. The sentinel 
who may pace his weary rounds this winter on the 
bleak spurs of the Blue Ridge, or along the frozen 
valleys of the Shenandoah and Renpenenaiet, will 
also ‘o your sentinels, my friends, at home. It will 
be for you and your household that he encounters the 
wrath ‘of the tempest and the dangers of the night. 
He suffers, and toils, and fights for you, too, brave, 
true-hearted women of the South. Will you not clothe 
his nakedness, then? Will you not put shoes and 
stockings on his feet? Is it not enough that he has 
written down his patriotism in crimson characters 
along the battle road from the Rappahannock to the 
Potomac? And must his bleeding feet also impress 
their mark of fidelity upon the snows of the coming 
winter? : 

It is not necessary to counsel violent measures ; but 
it is not expected that any person will be permitted to 
accumulate leather and cloth for purposes of specula- 
tion. The necessities of the armies rise up like a 
mountain, and cannot, and will not be overlooked. It 
was hoped at one time that we might obtain winter 
supplies in Maryland. This hope was born after the 
army left Richmond, and has now miserably perished. 
The Government 1s unable to furnish the supplies, 
for they are not to be had in the country. If it had 
exercised a little foresight last spring and summer, 
when vessels were running the blockade with cargoes 
of calico, linen, and other articles of like importance, 
a partial supply at least of hats, blankets, shoes, and 
woollen goods might have been obtained from Eng- 
land. But foresight is a quality of the mind that is 
seldom put in practice in these days. 

But whatever may be done by the people should be 
done immediately. Not one moment can be lost that 
will not be marked, as by the second-hand of a watch, 
with the pangs ofa sufferer, Already the hills and val- 
leys in this high latitude have been visited by frost, 
and the nights are uncomfortably cool to the man who 
sleeps upon the ground. Come up, then, men and 
women of the South, to this sacred duty! Let noth- 
ing‘ stand between you and the performance of it. 
Neither pride nor pleasure, nor personal ease and com- 
fort, should withhold your hands from the holy work. 
The supply of leather and wool, we all know, is limit- 
ed; but do what you can, and all you can, and as soon 
asyoucan. If you cannot send woollen socks, send 
half-woollen or cotton socks; and so with under cloth- 
ing, coats, and pants; and if blankets are not to be 
had, then substitute comforts made of dyed osnabu 
stuffed with cotton. Anything that will keep off the 
pe will ees ms ven the speculator and ex- 

oner might fo eir gains for a season, and 
unite in this religious duty. : 

If the army of Virginia could march through the 
South just as it is—ragged, and almost barefooted and 
hatless ; many of the men limping along, and not quite 
well of their wounds and sickness, yet cheerful, and 
not willing to abandon their places in the ranks ; their 
clothes riddled with balls, and their banners covered 
with the smoke and dust of battle, and shot into tat- 
ters, many of them inscribed with ‘“ Williamsburg,” 
“Seven Pines,” “Gaines’s Mill,’ “Garnett’s Farm,” 
“Front Royal,” “ McDowell,” “‘ Cedar Run,” and other 
victorious fields—if this army of veterans, thus clad 
and shod, with tattered uniforms and banners, could 
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march from Richmond to the Mississippi, it would 

roduce a sensation that has no parallel in history 
since Peter the Hermit led his swelling hosts across 
Europe to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 


The Governor of North Carolina issued an 
appeal to the citizens in behalf of the soldiers 
of that State in the following words: 


After the most strenuous exertions on the part of its 
officers, the State finds it impossible to clothe and 
shoe our soldiers without again appealing to that over- 
flowing fountain of ee oe private contribu- 
tions of our people. The rigors of winter are approach- 
ing: our soldiers are already suffering, and must 
suffer more if our sympathies are not practical and 
active. The quartermaster’s department is laboring 
faithfully to provide for them; but owing to specula- 
tion and extortion, will fall short. The deficiency 
must be supplied by the people. We shall have an 
active winter campaign, and how can our troops, if 

, cold and barefoot, contend with the splendidly 
equipped columns of the enemy. 

The articles most needed, and which the State finds 
it most difficult to supply, are shoes, socks and blan- 
kets, though drawers, shirts, and pants would be gladly 
received. If every farmer who has hides tanning 
would a to spare one pair of shoes, and if every 
mother in North Carolina would knit one strong pair 
of either thick cotton or woollen socks for the army, 
they would be abundantly supplied. A great lot of 
blankets also might yet be spared from private use, 
and thousands could be made from the carpets upon 
our parlor floors, With good warm houses and cotton 
bed clothing we can certainly get through the winter 
much better than the soldiers can with all the blankets, 
we cau give them. 

The colonels of militia regiments throughout the 
State are hereby appointed agents for the purchase 
and collection of all such articles as can be spared by 
our people, who, through their respective captains, are 
ordered immediately to canvass every county and visit 
every citizen in their beats for this poreces A liberal 
price will be paid for everything where the owner feels 
that he or she is not able to donate it, and active 
agents will immediately forward them to our suffering 
regiments. Expenses will be allowed the officers en- 
gaged in this duty, and transportation furnished the 
copes or their agents to bring the articles to Ra- 

eigh. 

nd now, my countrymen and women, if you have 
anything to spare for the soldier, in his name I appeal 
to you for it. Do not let the speculator have it, though 
he offer you an enormous price; spurn him from your 
door, and say to him that our brave defenders have 
need for it, and shall have it without passing through 
his greedy fingers. Do not place yourselves among 
the extortioners—they are the vilest and most coward- 
ly of all our country’s enemies; and when this war is 
ended, and people come to view the matter in its 
proper light, you will find that the most detested tories 
are more respected than they. When they tempt you 
with higher prices than the State offers; just think for 
a moment of the soldier, and what he is doing for you. 
Remember, when you sit down by the bright and glow- 
ing fire, that the soldier is sitting upon the cold earth; 
that in the wind which is whistling so fearfully over 
our roof, only making you feel the more comfortable 
se it harms you not, he is shivering in darkness 
on the dangerous outpost, shuddering through the 
dreary hours of his watch. Remember that when you 
come forth in the morning well fed and warmly clad, 
leading your families toward the spot where the bless- 

ed music of the Sabbath bells tells you of the 
ful worship of the God of Peace, the soldier is going 
forth at the same moment, perhaps, half fed, after a 
night of shivering and suffering, to where the roar of 
artillery and shout of battle announce that he is to die 
that your pees and safety may be preserved. Oh, re- 
member these things, generous and patriotic people 
of North Carolina, and give freely of your pecishable 
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goods to those who are giving all that mortal then ean 
give for your safety and your rights. Z, B. VANCE. 

Raxeigsx, Oct. 15, 1862. 

' These appeals were not without effect. As an 
instance, the proprietors of the Pulaski House, 
in Mobile, contributed the carpeting of one hun- 
dred and twenty rooms, which was estimated to 
be sufficient to make five hundred blankets. 

The straggling from the army, as the winter 
approached, was without a parallel. The press, 
the President, and officers of the Confederate 
and State Governments appealed to the people, 
and particularly to the women, to frown upon 
all stragglers, and use every means to secure 
their apprehension. It was declared that 
more than half the men who went into service 
from the northeastern counties of the State of 
Georgia were at home without leave, and 
most of them were skulking in the mountains 
to avoid being arrested. Others had banded 
together under a few desperate leaders to re- 
sist any attempts that might be made to arrest 
them, or to release from the jails those who had 
been arrested. Some of those bands had arms 
and ammunition, and subsisted by plunder. 
They were volunteers and not conscripts, as the 
conscript laws had never been enforced in that 
section. 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
United States, unlike the great powers of Eu- 
rope, has not hitherto considered a large stand- 
ing army necessary, and has only maintained a 
sufficient force to garrison moderately its forts 
and fortresses, and to form a nucleus for the 
organization and training of a large volunteer 
army in time of war. The policy of the Goy- 
ernment being eminently peaceful, it has been 
only on great emergencies that it has been 
necessary to call out any considerable force of 
militia or volunteers. Aside from the war of 
1812 and the Mexican, no such force had ever 
been called for previous to the present war; 
and the militia of particular districts had only 
occasionally been summoned in small numbers 
to suppress local insurrections or riots. It may 
be well, therefore, to give a brief historical 
sketch of the origin, growth, and present con- 
dition of the regular or standing army of the 
United States, and then to speak of the militia 
and volunteer troops. 

I. The Regular Army.—The Constitution of 
the United States, Art. 1, sec. 8, empowers 
Congress “to raise and support armies ;” and 
Art. 2, sec. 2, designates the President as ‘‘ com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy, and of 
the militia when called into the service of the 
United States.” The War Department, as the 
agency by which the President was to carry 
into effect these provisions of the Constitution, 
was established by act of Congress, Aug. 7, 
1788. At first the standing army was organ- 
ized under the “Original Rules and Articles 
of War,” adopted by the Continental Congress 
of 1776, with such slight modifications as were 
necessary to adapt them to the altered con- 
dition of affairs. This military code formed the 
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basis of the present articles of war, though 
greatly modified in 1806. 

In 1790, Congress fixed the number of rank 
and file in the army at 1,216 men; in 1791 an 
additional regiment of of 900 men was author- 
ized. In 1796, the standing army consisted of 
4 regiments of infantry, of 8 companies each ; 
2 companies of light dragoons; and a corps of 
artillerists and engineers; and the President 
was authorized by Congress to appoint one 
major-general and one brigadier-general, each 
with a suitable staff, for the command of this 
force; but in 1797 the major-general was dis- 
charged as being unnecessary. 

In 1798, a provisional force of 10,000 men 
was authorized owing to the threatening atti- 
tude of France; but the danger passed over 
and the army returned to its former small pro- 
portions, The war of 1812 had been long fore- 
seen, and provision made for it not by an in- 
crease of the regular army but by the authori- 
zation of a provisional volunteer force of 30,000 
to 85,000 men, and at the close of the war in 
1815 this provisional army was disbanded; but 
no permanent modifications were made in the 
peace establishment till 1821. 

By the act of Congress for the organization 
of the army in 1821, 7 regiments of infantry, 4 
of artillery, and a corps each of engineers, top- 
ographical engineers, and ordnance were estab- 
lished and provision made for medical, adju- 
tant-general’s, quartermasters’, paymasters’, and 
commissary-generals’ departments. Irregular 
mounted rangers, occasionally called into the 
service, formed the only cavalry force of the 
army till 1838, when aregiment of dragoons was 
authorized ; and in 1836 a second was added. 

At the commencement of the Mexican war in 
May, 1846, the whole number of troops of the 
line was 7,244. The regular army was increas- 
ed during the war, by the enlistment, to twenty 
thousand soldiers, aside from the volunteer 
troops ; this addition was made to the different 
arms of the service as follows: 9 infantry regi- 
ments (one of them a voltigeur regiment, that 
is, light horsemen); a third regiment of dra- 
goons, and a regiment of mounted riflemen, 
who, however, served on foot during the war, 
At the close of the war the third regiment of 
dragoons and the 9 infantry regiments were 
discharged, and the only permanent increase of 


‘the army was the mounted rifles. 


The grade of lieutenant-general by brevet, 
which had not existed since the death of Wash- 
ington, was revived and bestowed on Maj.-Gen. 
Winfield Scott in 1855. The same year, there 
were added to the regular army 2 regiments of 
infantry and 2 of cavalry. 

On the, 1st of January, 1860, the whole 
number of commissioned officers in the regular 
army was 1,088 ; of non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, artificers, and privates, 11,848, form- 
ing a total of line troops of 12,931. 

In August, 1862, the following was the num- 
ber of officers of each grade and privates, in 
the regular army: 
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merals........ 5! Regimental hospital 
B er-Generals 13, _ stewards............ 18 
sesesesesesee. 97, Battalion sergeant-ma- 
Lieutenant-Colonels... 79 jors......-..---++-- if 
ere ae 243 | Battalion quartermas- 
icabdsce 33 ter-sergeants........ 27 
Rite dsc 677 | Battalion commissary- 
ont Weiduh scans 30 Nera cana nate pra 27 
Regimen’ uarter- i on w- 
ae Piensa 30 | a ok aatevee oT 
imental Commisss- First sergeants..... 448 
ienud<éss deennehen 6 | Company quartermas- 
Battalion Adjntants... 27 | _ ter-sergeants........ $4 
First Lieutenants. . ... 648 | Company commissary- 
oo pen 7 6 500 on Sogiendiees ; a. 
upernumerary Lien- EWOSBIN. cc ccuceese e 
PP roety srecsecsnese = ee cae stereceeeenes : — 
i torekeepers. | Musicians .......2.. . 
Hospital Chaplains... 100 'Farriers and black- * 
eal cadets........ Li ; — eskaransecne a 
Sergeant-Majors....... ; OOTS . ccc se ceesee 
pon tien a rg’ts - ; — ers... = 
; NOUNS sc ntanidees 
TUeRirorladae-1.  9| ‘Tentaeterss220-01--.: 144 
Chief musicians ....... 40 | Privates..... 479 
Sadfiler’s sergeants 6 Ordnance,enlistdmen 905 
Chief trumpeters...... 6 - 
Chief farriers......... 6| Total commissioned. 2,388 
iatiarteae. Ans Total enlisted. ...... 40,626 
‘Aggregate line troops. ... ....s+-ee+-++++-e0-+- 43,014 


The pay of both officers and men is the same 
as that of the volunteers, the discipline some- 
what more strict, andthe drill generally more 

perfect. The titles of officers are, except in the 
’ ease of the highest officer, lower than in the 
volunteers—colonels, lieutenant-colonels, ma- 
jors, captains, and in one or two cases, even 
lieutenants ‘in the regular army, being brigadier- 
generals of volunteers, and the first three, in 
some instances major-generals in the volunteer 
army. Promotion in the regular army is, how- 
ever, greatly coveted by men who intend to 
make military life a permanent profession. 

Il. The Militia 5 RET act was passed 
by Congress, May 8, 1792, providing for a uni- 
formed militia, to be raised in each State, and 
to form the reserve force which could be called 
out in case of invasion or rebellion ; but during 
the long period of peace, the militia organiza- 
tion had been almost wholly neglected. Most 
of the States had at one time or another proper 
laws for the State organization of the militia, 
but these were generally but little regarded, 
and the fines imposed for non-appearance on 
parade were regarded as a vexatious exaction. 
The commencement of the present war found 
not more than two or three States with a militia 
organization sufficiently perfect to admit of a 
response through it to the President’s proclama- 
tion of April, 1861. In most of the States even 
the three months’ troops were volunteers. Since 
that time nearly every State has passed a militia 
law, which will provide against the evils of 
being obliged to send into the field in case of 
war entirely unorganized and undisciplined 
troops. These laws differ somewhat in detail 
in the different States; but all provide for the 
enrolment of all able-bodied white male citi- 
zens (some, as for instance, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, include colored citizens also) be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions, among which are usually clergy- 


men, teachers, State and United States officers, 
VOL. IL—2 
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railroad and telegraph employés, firemen, and 
convicts, idiots, and drunkards; these are di- 
vided into two the active and inactive 
militia, the first embracing the voluntary com- 
panies and such other companies organized un- 
der the law as may be necessary to make up a 
given number of regiments and brigades, such 
number to be completed if needful by draft 
from the enrolled men between 18 and 30; the 
others, including all between 30 and 45, to form 
the inactive militia, and required under penalty 
of a fine or tax of $1 per annum to appear on 
a specified day and answer to their names. 
The active militia have a full corps of officers, 
and are required to be uniformed and to have 
all the necessary arms and equipments at their 
arsenals in condition for immediate service; 
they are also to be called out once or twice a 
year for a camp drill of two or three days, and 
are paid for their time and service. The officers 
are drilled and instructed in their duties two, 
three, or four times a year, and receive a mod- 
erate compensation for their time. It has been 
a prevalent idea among the militia, having per- 
haps some foundation in the law of 1792, that 


militia troops could not be required to go. 


out of their own State to fight, and could not 
be retained in the United States service more 
than three months; and these ideas led more 
than once, as the readers of the history of the 
war of 1812 will remember, to serious and dis- 
astrous results; but Congress, in its session of 
1861-2, passed an act (July 17, 1862) authoriz- 
ing the President to call out the militia for nine 
months, and to use them either for the filling 
up of old regiments or the organization of new 
corps. It is impossible to give anything more 
than an approximation of the number of the 
militia enrolled or who should be enrolled in 
the loyal States. The report of the adjutant- 
general of the United States in 1860, based, 
however, in many of the States on returns 
made from 7 to 15 years previous, gave the 
number (omitting Iowa, Oregon, New Mexico, 
Washington, Kansas, and Nebraska) as 3,070,- 
987, officers and privates; this would be very 
nearly one tenth of the population, and adopt- 
ing this as a basis of calculation, the number of 
men between 18 and 45 capable of bearing arms 
in the loyal States would be 2,242,841. This 
estimate is probably below rather than above 
‘the truth. Of the 77,875 three months’ troops, 
a little more than one half were militia; of the 
30,000 or 40,000 called out in the summer of 
1862, all or nearly all were militia. There 
were also some militia regiments among the 
nine months’ force raised under the call of 
August 9, 1862. 

Ill. The Volunteer Army.—It was evident at 
the commencement of this war, asin every war 
in which the nation has been engaged, that 
though the militia of the several States might 
render efficient service in the beginning, while 
other forces were in the process of organiza- 
tion, they could not be depended upon for a 


long war; the tenure of their service (three 


18 


months being then generally understood to be 
the longest term for which they could be called 
out), and the mode of appointing their officers 
by the suffrages of the privates, were fatal to 
their use for any considerable period, and vol- 
unteers were called for within four weeks from 
the first proclamation, though unfortunately 
not in sufficiently large numbers at first. In 
July Congress, by act of July 22, 1861, author- 
ized the raising of 500,000 volunteers, and 
on the 25th of the same month, probably inad- 
vertently gave authority for the raising of 500,- 
000 more. 

How many were actually raised under these 
two acts is somewhat uncertain. Secretary 
Cameron, in his report of Dec. 1, 1862, gives 
the aggregates as follows: Three months’ regi- 
ments, 77,875 men; volunteers for the war, 
640,637. The reports of the adjutant-generals 
of the different States show a very considerable 
difference between the number raised and the 
number credited therein in this report; some 
claiming many thousands more, and others con- 
siderably less than the number assigned them 
by the Secretary. At the date of the Secre- 

-tary’s report a large number of regiments or- 
ganizing under the call had not been mustered 
into the service; many of the regiments indeed 
were not fully organized till January or Febru- 
ary. About the lst of June, 1862, a call for 
militia troops for three months’ service was 
made upon several of the States, and Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio sent forward regiments numbering 
in all nearly 40,000 men. In August and Sep- 
tember the raids of the Confederate forces 
along the Ohio river, and the invasion of Mary- 
land by the Confederate generals Lee, Jackson, 
and Stuart, led to the calling out of militia and 

- volunteer troops in large numbers, from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, who were 
discharged when the enemy had been driven 
back. On the Ist of July, 1862, the President 
ealled for 300,000 more volunteers for the war, 
and on the 9th of August for 300,000 for nine 
months, who were to be drafted unless they 
volunteered promptly. There was subsequently 
considerable vacillation on the part of the Goy- 
ernment in regard to the force to be raised under 
these two calls. In Pennsylvania a part of those 
enlisted under the first call were enlisted for 


twelve months only; in other States an excess’ 


raised under the first was allowed to be credited 
to the second; and in some instances an excess 
under the previous calls was allowed to count on 
these. There was very little drafting; proba- 
bly up to Feb. 1, 1863, there were not 10,000 
drafted men inthe army. This was mainly due 
to the great exertions made in the loyal States 
to promote volunteering and the very liberal 
bounties offered by States, counties, cities, 
towns, and individuals, to those who would 
enlist. The following table, prepared from 
official reports from each loyal State, shows 
the number of troops furnished by each for the 
_war to Dec. 1, 1862: 
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Three - { 
months’ | All others 
Srarzs. troops, call to Dec. 1, 
of April 15, | 1862. 
i861, | 
Maino. .:s0ssi0se0 etegueeaseets + « cee s 

New Hampshire..........0.-.0 awoke is 70000 
Vermontine iesks ceripeee eats 5s 780 19,006 
Massachusetts. so ciscesbansesendee's cs 8,736 72,107 
Rhode sland. oe svec et rete tense chet 1,285 0,000 

Connecticut...... pelea cae TT5 4 
NewWAVGUET. «ik sueresuakcacchy oss ccs 10,188 #219,059 

New Jdersey..... Woe sesieescee sensed se 8,06 27, 
POMNSYIVAUIB «5:2 cada anee ais ys doses 19,199 $230,000 
Delaware 475 2,500 
Maryland 10,000 
West Virginia......... 20,000 
Kentucky 55,000 
Missouri 88,031 

OHO ssc cccns t164, 
Indiana. $96,698 
Illinois ..... 80,059 
ichigan .. 47,220 
Wisconsin .. 42.557 
Minnesota 10,957 
OM Ginsieas sss 50,000 
USES Saas servers 14,000 
California F 9,000 
BOR sevice aves bs cracuticeee svtbny ab me 1.500 
Colorado...... neki axe Sntewes ane aie 3.300 
PIGUET OREM 56Gb Raby); i Yan twbecebbasse os wom’ 8,500 
INOW: MRORIOOU bas chsh vis.ns anint stem co a¥ide 2,000 
District of Columbia.............4. 2,823 2,000 
REL Orwa sneha acl Se Jewachhshn ses 78,959 1,855,087 


The number of these troops now in service 
can only be conjectured. It does not probably 
exceed 900,000. 

The following table gives the pay and per- 
quisites of the officers and privates of the regu- 
lar and volunteer service, both receiving the 
same pay in their respective grades: 


Montuty Pay or NoN-cOMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 
Privates, &c, 


Cavalry. 
Sergeant-Major...... $21 00| Corporal..... eosocees $14 00 
Quartermaster-Serg't. 21 00} Bugler.............. 13 00 
Chief Bugler......... 21 00| Farrier and~ Black- 

First Sergeant........ SO THT so MUCH 5. cae 5 5inien ce 15 00 
Sergeant.......-.00. a SAM OO TETIVELO 00k cracvescee 13 00 
Ordnance. 

Sergeant............. $34 00 | Private, first class.... $17 00 
Corporal..........00+ 20 00 | Private, second class. 13 00 
Artillery and Infantry. 
Sergeant-Major...... $21 00 Arthcen artillery.... $15 00 
Quartermaster-Serg’t. 17 00 | Private........ Fema kee 13 00 


First Sergeant. . 
Sergeant....... . 
Corporal; veces. ree: 


Sappers, Miners, and Pontoniers, 


-. 20 00} Principal musician... 21 00 
17 00 | Musician............. 1 
13 00 


Sergeant....g........ $34 00 | Private, second class. $13 00 
MSOLDORANs xo: 5<cuap aie 20 00 | Musician............ 12 00 
Private, first class.... 17 00 
~ Brigade Bands. 

Leader ........+.06 -» $45 00 | Drum-Major......... $17 00 
Four of the Band.... 84 00} Four of the Band.... 20 00 
Eight of the Band.... 17 00 
Medical Cadets (and 1 PIAITONS, Sess. 02050 $6 00 

ration per day)..... $80 00} Female Nurses, per 
Hospital Stewards.... 3000] day and 1 ration 40 


Master Wagoners (3d | cents. 
Aug. 1861)......... 17 00 | Wagoners (Aug. 3,°61) 14 00 
12} cents per month is to be retained from the pay of each en- 
listed man of the army for the support of the “Soldier's Home.” 
¢2 per month is allowed for reénlistment, and $1 per 
month additional for each subsequent period of five years’ 
service, provided the enlistment is made within one month 
after the expiration of each term, 


* Including 15,838 three months’ troops in the summer of 
862 


t Including 50,000 volunteers raised to repel the invasion 
of the State in September, 1862. 

+ Including 16,657 three months’ troops furnished in the 
summer of 1862. 

§ Including 4,229 troops raised for short special service. 
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TABLE OF PAY, SUBSISTENCE, &c. ALLOWED BY LAW TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 
Forage 
Pay. Subsistence. Servants, furnished for 
Total horses. 
Ranx asp Cuasstrication oF Orricers. a re ee ene Pe Poy” : : 
Eee jt rations}: 00m ~|_ of ser-.,|, com: time of |time of 
month. per day mutation — yer cag war. | peace. 
General Officers. And fi 
Lieatenant-General.<------ccg-ro2s-nssnvcsin-z----2./¢270 00 | 40 {#860 00 | 4 | $90 00 |#720 00 orage.| $50 
Aides-de-camp aud eu P 
* 2 ee ean jae SERS SRReRAS ask a 80 00 45 00 2 4500 | 17000) $2 2 
USER e ao has basa chccecteacgebseccccesouss 220 00 15 135 00 + 90 00 | 44500 = 5 
tees eet a to General-in-Chief............, 80 00 4 36 00 2 470016300 4 2 
in addition to pay, &c., of Lieutenant... 24 00 apt y: noire 24 00 2 2 
eet cats nto edde dso ias ew scads a 124 00 12 108 00 3 67 50 | 299 50 5 4 
Oe of idatanant 20 00 : Fey sium 11 00 2 2 
Adjutant- 's Department. 
Adjutasteeperal 2 Ree sess} 12400 | 12 | 108 00 3 67 50 | 29950 5 4 
Seb Gctusk. Golaeel ct eae 110 00 6 54 00 2 47 00 | 211 00 5 2 
Assistant rt utant-General—Lieutenant-Colonel AE: 95 00 5 45 00 2 4700 | 187 00, «4 2 
Assistant Adjutant-General—Major.........++..-+0++- 80 00 + 86 00 2 47 00 | 163 00 4 2 
Sudge-Advocate-General—Colonel............+++- 110 00 6 54 00 2 4700 | 21100 5 2 
Sudge-Advocate—Major.....- 2... seseeeeeeeeeceneces 80 00 + 36 00 2 4700} 16300, 4 2 
a a (Division)—Major.........--.2+e+e0+ 80 00 86 00 2 47 00 163 0 | a 2 
Inspector-Generals Department. : 
Inspector-G I—Colonel ......... a eee nate tes 110 00 6 54 00 2 47 00 | 211 00 5 2 
Assistant Inspector-General—Major ...........+ ---| 8000) 4 | 8600) 2 | 4700/ 16800, 4 2 
Department. 
Signal Officer—Major ....... Sect onde thas: Ste sei 80 00 4 86 00 2 4700 | 16300 4 3 
's Department. ; 
-General—Brigadier-General ...........! 124 00 12 108 00 3 6700 | 29950 5 4 
Assistant Quartermaster-General—Colonel............« 110 00 6 54 00 2 4700} 21100, 5 2 
Deputy Quartermaster-General—Lieutenant-Colonel..| 95 00 5 45 00 2 4700 | 18700, 4 2 
See eS SEP ere dueeuses 80 00 4 36 00 2 4700; 16800 4 2 
Assistant Quartermaster—Captain............. ine aves 70 00 cs 36 00 1 23 50 | 12950, 38 2 
- Department , 
G 1 of Subsistence—Colonel....... 110 00 6 54 00 2 47 00 | 211 00 5 2 
pears: Commissary-General of Subsistence—Lt.-Col} 95 00 5 45 00 2 47 00 | 187 00 4 2 
Commissaty of Subsistence—Major...............-.- 80 00 4 86 00 2 4700/16300 4 2 
Comm of Subsistence—Captain ..............++ 70 00 a 86 00 | 1 23 504 129 50 8 2 
Assistant Commissary of § ence, in addition to 
pay, &c., of Lieutenant..............+... a Taina 20 00 Secs 1100)... os 
Medical Department. 
Surgeon-General—Brigadier-General.................. 124 00 12 108 00 8 67 50 | 299 50 ) 5 4 
Surgeons of ten years’ service. ............cceeseceeees 80 00 8 72 00 2 4700'19900, 4 2 
ligtanana of ees than boul voce" Service........s0+- e---| 80 00 4 36 00 2 4700} 16300 4 2 
Assistant Surgeons of ten years’ service........... «| 70 00 8 72 00 1 2350 | 16550! 3 2 
Assistant Surgeons of five years’ service............... 70 00 4 86 00 1 23 50, 129 50 8 2 
Assistant Surgeons of less than five years’ service......| 58 83 4 36 00 1 23 50 | 112 83 2 2 
Pay Department. 
Pariatey ie ee be ae VENER S aak cuss nal = ee - <an<:>, | 988.89 1) 0a es 
Deputy P. voyg Vn deverlns Shades can Yao OO 5 45 00 2 47 00 | 187 00 4 2 
PayUMeMmer ; ..<. 2. stgsesases wea ce das cana ees aa 80 00 cs 36 00 2 47 00 | 163 00 4 2 
Officers of the Corps of Engineers, Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and Ord: Departm 
Chief of Ordnance—Brigadier-General..... Vain aes 3b 124 00 12 108 00 8 67 50 | 299 50 5 4 
OMIA Ss -gdect-so oe tapcadesdhee a con eecee tiuas sos 110 00 6 54 00 2 47 00 | 211 00 5 2 
pagent Sepak cee shee ga crawente Sieber sed es eee 95 00 5 45 00 2 47 00 | 187 00 + 2- 
ak. aS wo Vase es Stn cai sind adh aanavaa does tc OO:00 4 36 00 2 4700 | 16300) 4 2 
CMG sine dacacnatet enero Gane taolan as etataney at 70 00 4 36 00 1 23 50 | 129 50 3 2 
First Licutosant.....2.s325ico2e0 dase Geesnas wegneos -| 533 cs 36 00 1 23 50 | 112 88 2 2 
Second: Lioutenant: wod.0i soe 05 sb aede ce wiccwcs eo.--| 58 83 4 36 00 1 23 50 | 112 8 2 2 
Brevet Second Lientenant................c0cecee ences 53 83 4 36 00 1 23 50 | 112 8&3 2 2 
Officers of Mounted Dragoons, ace Riflem 
of and Light Artillery. v7 : 
Colonelle. fuses its. ced sek dee Sei cet ddaudeees 110 00 6 54 00 2 47 00 | 211 00 5 2 
LioutenagteColamel,. 5.5/..scisgcs502e2sy00sses0ssanase 95 00 5 45 00 2 47 00 | 187 00 $ 2 
pe i ae SS Le RR aE Feet 80 00 x 36 00 2 47 00 | 168 00 4 2 
Captalii hives ca dnadcvevissoees Seudebecsucccucusaeuut 70 00 os 36 00 1 23 50 | 129 50 3 2 
First Lientenant ........... doesn a Jiseenncecbmasowen 53 33 4 36 00 1 23 50 | 112 8 2 2 
Second LIGGERMRM Es: 50046 acccccukasdescsue waa eos] 58 38 4 36 00 1 9350/1128 | 2 2 
Brevet Second Lieutenant.............2...sceeeeeeees 53 33 4+] 3600 1 2350} 11283/ 2 2 
Adjutant, in addition to pay of Lieutenant............ 10 00 “3 Past ze aes 10 00 | : 
Regimental Quartermaster, in addition to pay of Lient.| 10 00 \* anne os 10 00 °° 
Officers of Artillery and Infantry. 
Colonel. ..: ... .odsvaneeeataedusvsbaeucssscsssceecenee 95 00 6 54 00 2 45 00 | 194 00 + 2 
Lieutenant-Colonel.......... Weiser wise cuss ovductue 80 00 5 45 00 2 45 00 | 170 00 3 2 
| Pee en as phtves ac’ eceseee| 70 00 4 36 00 2 45 00 | 151 00 3 2 
Captehitc. .:.. 23. s:iknaeeneee ee hdatess wees soulwans 60 00 4 86 00 1 22 50 | 118 3 oe 
First Lieutenant.......... Soqemebaciy docvaccs daceunee 50 00 4 86 00 1 2250) 10850) .. ee 
Second Lieutenant......2.5..ccascscs sees Sp ce sewe ved «-| 4500 4 36 00 1 22 50 | 103 50 3 ae 
Brevet Second Lieutenant............ccceeccccececcee 45 00 4 86 00 1 2250 | 10850) .. on 
Adjutant, in addition to pay, &e., of Lieutenant. . 10 00 A ete te cee 10 00 2 2 
Regim'l Quartermaster. in addition to pay, &., of Lt...) 10 00 f Bex ae 1000, 2 2 
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Storekeepers attached to the quartermaster’s 
department; at armories, and at arsenals of 
construction; the storekeeper at Watertown 
arsenal, and storekeepers of ordnance serving 
in Oregon, California, and New Mexico, receive 
$1,490 per annum; at all other arsenals, $1,040 
per annum. 

Chaplains are paid $100 per month, 2 rations 
per day, or $18 per month commutation value ; 
and in time of war or peace $1 per month is 
allowed for forage; total, $119. 

Paymasters’ clerks receive $700 per annum, 
and one ration (75 cents) per day when on duty. 

The officer in command of a company is al- 
lowed $10 per month for the responsibility of 
clothing, arms, and accoutrements.—Act March 
2, 1827, Sec. 2. 

Subaltern officers, employed on the general 
staff, and receiving increased pay therefor, are 
not entitled to the additional or fourth ration 
provided by the Act March 2, 1827, See. 2. 

Every commissioned officer below the rank 
of brigadier-general receives one additional ra- 
tion per day for every five years’ service.—Act 
July 5, 1836, Sec. 12; and July 7, 1838, Sec. 9. 

In suddenly calling such vast numbers of men 
into the field, the industrial energies of the 
Northern States were aroused to prepare them 
for an active campaign. While the generals 
were engaged in organizing and disciplining 
these forces, the Government was preparing 
for their equipment. Their clothing was of 
a uniform material, which was made up in 
every part of the loyal States. The personal 
outtit of the soldiers was very complete. The 
arms were in part manufactured in the country, 
and partly imported from Europe. The supply 
of artillery in the country was also so small 
that it was not only manufactured to the ut- 
most extent practicable, but also imported from 
Europe. The harness for the horses in every 
variety of the service, and the materials of 
which it was composed, and the equipments for 
the large force of cavalry, were not in exist- 
ence, and could be obtained only by manufac- 
ture and importation. The thousands of wagons 
required existed only in the form of rough 
wood and bars of iron. The tents of the sol- 
diers demanded for their manufacture the ac- 
tive efforts of those heretofore employed to 
make the sails for ships. These demands ex- 
posed the unprepared condition of the country 
for a great war, and delayed the period of active 
operations. The abundant resources of the 
Northern States, however, enabled them to fit 
out their troops with a profuseness that was 
burdensome, and’ interfered to.some extent with 
military success. , 

From a careful investigation and comparison 
of the monthly “ casualty returns” made to the 
office of the adjutant-general, it is calculated 
that the number of deaths in the volunteer force 
of the United States in active service has been 
at the annual ratio of 53.2 per thousand men, 
of which 44.6 were from disease and accident, 
and 8.6 from wounds received in action. Some 
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defects and omissions in the regimental returns 
render it probable that this may be an under- 
statement, as the data do not include deaths 
among those discharged from or otherwise 
quitting the service. An allowance, however, 
was made for this defect. 

Assuming that the rate of mortality expe- 
rienced by those who quit the service (by dis- 
charge for disability, desertion, or otherwise) . 
is the same as those continuing in the service, 
to wit, 58.2 per 1,000—a very moderate esti- 
mate, since those discharged for disability are 
justly presumed to be at the time, in point of 
health, inferior to their comrades who remain 
—the actuary of the Sanitary Commission, 
reckons the annual rate of deaths at about 65 
per 1,000. 

It appears from the returns, that while the 
death-rate from wounds in action is greater in 
the case of officers than of privates, being re- 
spectively 114 and 83 per 1,000, the death-rate 
of officers from disease and accident is much 
less than of privates—22 for the former to 46 
for the latter—and that the rate from all causes, 
embracing both disease and violence, is less 
with the officers than with the men—the entire 
rate for officers being 33, and for men 54 per 
1,000. 

The excess of the mortality due to disease 
and accident, over that due to wounds in ac-, 
tion, is a noticeable fact in the volunteer army 
of the United States, as in all other armies— 
two thirds of the deaths of the officers and five 
sixths of those of the men resulting from dis- 
ease and accident; the remaining one third and 
one sixth, respectively, being caused by wounds 
received in battle. 

It appears from the returns that the general 
mortality of the army has been gradually in- 
creasing since the commencement of the war, 
and that the rate for the autumnal months is 
1.7 times that indicated by the returns for the 
summer period, and the winter rate in turn 
double 1.9 times that of autumn. 

It is also observed that the mortality of the 
armies recruited at the West, and which operate 
at the West, is 3.01 times that of the troops re- 
cruited in the Middle and New England States, 
and which serve in the armies at the East ; the 
Western rate from wounds received in action 
being 4.9 times, and that from disease and ac- 
cident 2.8 times as great as the corresponding 
rates in the East. 

To supply losses among the enlisted men in 
the Eastern armies requires recruits at the rate 
of 18.8 per 1,000 per month, or 226 per 1,000 per 
annum; of which latter proportion 32 is the 
number required to supply the annual loss by 
death ; 100 the annual loss by discharge from 
service, chiefly from disability ; 79 the annual 
loss from missing in action and from desertions ; 
and 15 to supply the loss from other causes. 

To supply such losses in the Western armies 
requires recruits at the rate of 19.5 per 1,000 
per month, or 134 per 1,000 per annum; of 
which latter proportion 96 are required to 
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supply the annual loss from deaths; 101 the 
loss from discharges from service, mainly 
from disability ; 35 the loss from missing in 
action and from desertions, and 2 from other 
causes. » 

The number of “ missing” and of “ deserters” 
in the Eastern volunteer army is more than 
double the number of those classes in the West- 
ern volunteer forces. 

Taking the returns of the period from the 
1st of June, 1861, to the 1st of March, 1862, as 
the basis of calculation, it is estimated that to 
secure in the field a constant force of 500,000 
effective men, the nation must not only main- 
tain 58,000 sick men, but must also recruit the 
ranks of the enlisted portion of these forces 
with new material at the rate of 123,000 per an- 
num so long as the war shall last—a rate some- 
what exceeding 10,000 recruits per month. Of 
those 123,000 annual recruits 83,000 are to sup- 
ply losses by death and discharges from service 
(exclusive of discharges for expiration of term 
of enlistment) ; 34,000 for desertions and miss- 
ing in action; and 6,000 to supply other losses 
specified and unspecified. 

The desertions from the army in the autumn 
of 1862 became so great as to cause the ap- 
pointment of officers to arrest and return such 
ae An order of Gen. Buell, dated near 
. Florence, Alabama, on June 24, stated that 14,- 

000 officers and soldiers were absent from the 
various divisions of his army. Some had gone 
without any authority, and others with the per- 
mission of officers not authorized to grant it. 
Sickness was generally stated to be the cause 
of this absence, but in many cases it had noto- 
riously ceased to exist. In September the War 
Department issued the following order: 


Orders respecti: ecial Provost Marshals, and defin- 
ai or their duties, - 
War Department, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, ; 
Wasuineton, Sept: 24, 1862. 

First. There shall be a Provost Marshal General of 
the War Department, whose headquarters will be at 
Washington, and who will have the immediate super- 
vision, control, and management of the Lead ia 

Second. There will be appointed in each State one or 
more Special Provost Marshals, as necessity may re- 
quire, who will report to, and receive instructions and 
orders from the Provost Marshal General of the War 
ee 

hird. It will be the duty of the Special Provost 
Marshals to arrest all deserters,whether regulars, volun- 
teers, or militia, and send them to the nearest mili 
commander, or military post, where they can be cared for 
and sent to their respective regiments; to arrest, upon 
the warrant of the Judge Advocate, all disloyal persons 
subject to arrest under the orders of the War Tate. 
ment; to inquire into and report treasonable practices, 
seize stolen or embezzled property of the Government, 
detect spies of the enemy, and perform such other du- 
ties as may be enjoined upon them by the War Depart- 
ment; and report all their proceedings promptly to the 
Provost Marshal General. 

Fourth. To enable Special Provost Marshals to dis- 
charge their duties efficiently, they are authorized to 
call on any available military force within their re- 
spective districts, or else to employ the assistance of 
citizens, constables, sheriffs, or police officers, so far 
as may be necessary under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Provost Marshal General of the War 
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Department with the approval of the Secretary of 
WwW 


ar. 

Fifth. Necessary expenses incurred in this service 
willbe paid on ienheaks bills certified by the Special 
Provost Marshals, stating the time and nature of the 
service, after examination and approval by the Provost 
Marshal General. 

Sixth. The compensation of Special Provost Mar- 
shals will be ——-—— dollars per month, and actual 
travelling expenses and postage will be refunded on 
bills certified. to under oath and approved by the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. 

Seventh. All appointments in this service will be 
subject to be revoked, at the pleasure of the Secretary 


of War. 

Eighth. All orders heretofore issued by the War 
Department, conferring authority upon other officers to 
act as Provost Marshals (except those who have re- 
ceived special commissions from the War Department), 
are hereby revoked. 

By order of he Secretary of War, 

J. THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 

The operations for the surgical department 
have been aided by humane and benevolent as- 
sociations. The horrors of battle have been 
assuaged by ministers of mercy, and the services 
of the medical profession have been voluntarily 
and gratuitously offered on every occasion. 
Relief associations in every State have done 
much to comfort and assist the sick and wound- 
ed in camps and hospitals, and their vigilant 
superintendence has perhaps operated to check 
the negligence, abuse, and fraud that too often 
prevail even in such institutions. Religious 
congregations and societies have also tendered 
to the Government their church buildings for 
hospitals, while their pastors have ministered 
to the patients. : 

The subsistence of the armies during the year 
has been reported as good and wholesome. 
Fresh beef has generally been supplied to the 
armies in the field on the hoof, to lessen, as far 
as possible, the quantity of transportation re- 
quired, and in larger proportion of the ration to 
marching columns. The troops on the coasts 
of the Carolinas, and at the Gulf posts, includ- 
ing New Orleans, received their fresh beef by 
shipment from New York. In addition to the 
troops, subsistence has been furnished to all 
political prisoners and prisoners of war, to a 
large number of contrabands, and to the suffer- 
ing Union inhabitants found in the march of 
armies in the Confederate States. It is stat- 
ed by the general-in-chief—Halleck—that no 
armies in the world are so well supplied as the 
armies of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary demand 
for arms occasioned by the new levies, and the 
enormous losses occasioned by the casualties of 
war, and, in some instances, by the misconduct 
of officers and men, over four hundred thou- 
sand new troops suddenly called into the field 
were supplied at once. The issues from the 
“ordnance department include 1,926 field and 
siege, and 1,206 fortification cannon, 7,294 gun 
carriages, caissons, mortar beds, travelling 
forges and battery wagons; 1,276,686 small 
arms, 987,291 sets of equipment and accoutre- 
ments, and 213,991,127 rounds of ammunition 
for artillery and small arms. 


° 
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ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Officers not thus * designated are graduates of the Military Academy. 


Name. Ravk. Date of commis- Brevets = ee com- Entry into service. | Born in Anpeain® 
sion. S510 Tom 
George B. McClellan....| Maj.-Gen, | May 14, 1861. July 1, 1846. | Penn. | Ohio, 
John C. Fremont*......} do. May 14, 1861. 7 July 7, 1838. |8.C. | Cal. 
Henry W. Halleck...... do. Aug. 19, 1861. | Commanding army. July 1, 1839, ~X. | Cal. 
John E. Wool*..... hase do, ’ May 16, 1862. | Brevet February 25, 1847, April 14,1812. |N.¥. | N.Y. 
William 8. Harney*....| Brig.-Gen. | June 14, 1858, | Brevet April 18, 1847. Feb. 13,1818. | La, La. 
Edwin V. Sumner*,....| do. March 16, 1961, | { M.-G- byt. Ma Oe f March 38,1819, | Mass. | N. ¥. 
. vol., A 
Irvin McDowell........ do. May 14, 1861. -G. vol. Mareh 14, 1862. July 1,188S. | Ohio. | Ohio, 
Robert Anderson....... do. May 15, 1861. July 1, 1825, AA Ky. 
William S. Rosecrans... do. May 16, 1861. July 1,1842. | Ohio. | O) 
Philip St. G. Cooke..... do. Nov. 12, 1861. July 1, 1827. | Va. Viet oe 
Joseph Hooker..... ion do. July 4, 1862. | M.-G. vol. July 4, 1862. 
John Pope ............. do. July 14, 1862. | M.-G. vol. March 21, 1862. July 1, 1842. | Ky. Il. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE.—GENERAL OFFICERS APPOINTED UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, DEC. 1862. 


Namz, Rank, anp Date or Commission, Born in as Namx, Rank, anp Date or Commission, Born in pea tia _ 
Major-Generals. perk Bi hen be Pe imed : 1861.| N. - 25 2 € 
Nathaniel P. Banks*... 6. % ohn H. Martindale.... August ‘ oX. aks 
John A. Dix*... arts * May is = aL N. Y. Samuel D. Sturgis...... August10, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
Benjamin F. Butler*... May 16, “ | N. H. George Btonenian.;-... 6 ee ee 
David Hunter......... August 13, “ |D.©. | Minois || James W. Denver*..... A fe al. 
Edwin D. Morgan* .... Sept. 28, “ | Mass. | N. Y. Egbert L. Viele.... a {NY | NAY, 
Ethan A, Hitchcock.... Feb. 10, 1862.| Vt. | Missouri, || James Shields...... “lee 
Ulysses 8, Grant....... Feb. 16, “ | Ohio. | Illinois, || William F. Barry...... August 20, .¥. | N.Y. 
Irvin McDowell........ March 14, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. John J. Abercrombie... August $1,“ | Tenn. | Tenn, 
Ambrose E. Burnside.. March 18, “ | Ind. RL Silas Casey ............ August 31, " RO.’ |} Bake 
Don Carlos Buell....... March 21, “ | Ohio. | Indiana, || Lawrence P. Graham*.. August 31, Va. Va. 
John Pope....... seseee March 21, “ | Ky. | Illinois. || George G. Meade...... August 31, “ | Spain. | D. ©. 
Samuel R. Curtis...... March 21, “ | N.Y. | Iowa. Abram Duryee*........ August 31, + .Y. | N.Y, 
Franz Sigel*............March 21, “ | Germ’y| Missouri. Oliver O. [ oward.,.... Sept. 3, Maine. | Maine. 
John A, McClernand*.. March 21, “ y. Tilfnois Eleazer Paine.......... Sept. 8, “ | Ohio. | Illinois, 
Lewis Wallace*........ March 21, “ |Ind. | Indiana, || Daniel E. Sickles*...... Sept. 3, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. 
William 8, Rosecrans... March 21, “ | Ohio. hio. Ebenezer Dumont*.... Sept. 3, “ | Ind. | Indiana, 
Cassius M. Clay*....... April 11, “ | Ky. | Kent'y, || Robert H. Milroy*..... Sept. 8, “ | Ind. | Indiana. 
George H. Thomas..... April 25, “ | Va. Virginia, || Willis A. Gorman*..... Sept. 7 “ | Ky. Minn. 
George Cadwalader*... April 25, “ | Penn. | Penn, Daniel Butterfield*..... Sept. 7, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. 
John G. Foster......... pril 26, “ |N.H. | N. A W. T. Ward* ........-. Sept. 18, “ bi Ky. 
John G, Parke......... April 26, “ | Penn. | Penn. John G. Barnard....... Sept. 23, “ “al | 
William T, Sherman... May 1, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. Innis N. Palmer........ Sept. 23, “ |N.Y. | N.Y. 
Edward 0. ©. Ord...... May 2, “ | Md. D.C. Seth Williams ......... ept. 238, “ | Maine. | Maine. 
Edwin V. Sumner*.... July 4, “ | Mass. | N. John Newton.......... Sept, (23, “ | Va. Va. 
Samuel P. Heintzelman July 4, “ | Penn. | Penn. Winfield 8. Hancock... Sept. 23, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
Erasmus D. Keyes..... July 4, “ | Mass. | Maine. Randolph B. Marcy.... Sept. 28, “ ass, 
William B. Franklin... July 4, “ | Penn. | Penn, George Wright......... “he 28, “ | Vt. Vt. 
Joseph Hooker........ July 4, “ | Mass. | Cal. George Sykes.......... Sept. 28, “ | Md. MaryTd. 
Darius M. Couch ...... July 4, “ | N.Y. | Mass, William W. Burns ..... Sept, 28, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. 
Henry W. Slocum..... July 4, “ IN-Y. INY. William H. French..... Sept. 28, “ | Md. D. C. 
John J. Peck.......... duly 4, “ IN.Y. | NY. William T, H, Brooks Sept, 28, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. 
George W. Morrell..... July 4, “ |N.Y. | N.Y. John M, Brannan ...... Sept. 28, “ | D.C, | Indiana, 
William F. Smith..... July 4, * | Vt Vt. John P. Hatch. ....:... Sept,,/28,, % | Ns Yoo) Mids 
John Sedgwick........ uly 4, * | Conn. | Conn. David S. Stanley..... --» Sept. 28, “ | Ohio. | Ohio, 
Alex. McD. McCook... July 17, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. William K. Strong*.... Sept. 23, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. 
Thos. L. Crittenden*... July 17, “ | Ky. Ky. Albin Schoepf*........ Sept. 80, ‘ | Hung’y| Maryl’d. 
Horatio G. Wright..... July 18, “ | Conn. | Conn. James S. Negley*...... Octob'r 1, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
Gordon Granger....... Sept. 17, “ |N.Y. | N.Y. Francis B. Spinola..... Octob’r 1, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. 
Stephen H. Hurlbut*.. Sept. 17, “ | 8. 6. Illinois. || Thomas J. Wood....... Octob’r11, “ | Ky. Ky. 
Robert C. Schenck..... August $0, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. Richard W. Johnson... Octob’r11, “ | Ky. | | Ky. 
Schuyler Hamilton..... Sept. 17, “* | N.Y. |N.Y. A, Von Steinwehr*.... Octob'r12, “ | Germ'y| N. Y. 
Mie dds OX" <sase de cuans Octob’r 6, “ } Canada.| Ohio. George W. Cullum..... Nov. 1, “ .Y. | Penn. 
James B. McPherson... Octob’r 8, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. Jeremiah T. Boyle..... Nov. 9, “ |........ y: 
Lovell H. Rousseau.... Octob'’r 8 “ | Ky. Ky. Julius H. Stahel*...... Nov. 12, “ {| Hung’y| N. Y. 
Christopher C. Augur.. Novy. 14, “ |N:¥. | Mich. George W. Morgan*.... Noy. 12, “ j........ Ohio. | 
J. F, Reynoldds........ Deo. —, “ | Penn. | Penn. John M. Schofield...... Nov. 21, “ | N.Y. | Illinois. 
Brigadier-G ate Thomas J. MeKean.... Nov. 21, “ | Penn. | Iowa, 
PRG CCSEPHEDR ORES. Zealous B. Tower...... Noy. 23, “ | Mass. | Mass, 
Andrew Porter*....... May 17,1861.) Penn. | Penn. Jefferson C. Davis*.... Dec. 18, “ | Ind. Indiana. 
Gharles P. Stone...4... May 17, “ | Mass, | D.O. | John M. Palmer*....... Dec. 20, “ | Ky. Illinois, 
Thomas W. Sherman... May 17, “ | R.1. R. 1. | James H. Garfield*..... Jan. 11, 1862.) Ohio Ohio. 
George A. McCall...... May 17, “ | Penn. | Penn. | Lewis G. Arnold....... Jan, 24, * ING. N. J. 
Wm. R. Montgomery... May 17, “ |N.J. | NJ. Frederick Steele ...... a reretes ae ES NY. ee 
John W. Phelps........ May 17, “ | Vt. Vt. | William 8. Ketchum... Feb, 8, “ | Conn. | Conn. ,; 
Charles 8, Hamilton.... May 17, “ | N.Y. | Wis. | Abner Doubleday ...... obs oS VN Yo ee 
Rufus King......... Re. ay ee, ON, Vr Wis: | John W. Davidson ..... Feb. Bs Sth Aa Va. 
B. M. Prentiss*......... Oe a Illinois. |, Napoleon J. T. Dana... Feb. 8, “ | Maine. | Minn. 
Benjamin F. Kelley*... May 7, “ |N.H. | Virginia. || David D. Birney*...... Gd,. 1 ag” S) ies Penn. 
A. 8. Williams*........ May 17, “ | Conn. | Mich. T. Francis Meagher*.... Feb. 38, “ | Ireland.| N. Y. 
James Cooper*......... May 1%, “ | Md. Md. Henry M. Naglee....... Feb. 4, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
James B. Ricketts...... July 21, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. James G. Spears*...... March 5, “ | Tenn. | Tenn. 
Orlando B. Wileox..... July 21, “ | Mich. | Mich. Eugene A. Carr........ March 7, “ |N.Y. |N, Y. 
Michael Coreoran...... July 21, “ |Ireland.| N. Y. Thomas. A, Dayies..... March 7 “ | N. Y. cas 
Henry H. Lockwood... August 8, “ | Del. Del. Daniel Tyler...... +--+. March 18, “ | Conn. | Conn. 
Louis Blenker*........ August 9, “ | Germ’y| N. Y. William H. Emory..... March 17, “ | Md. Maryl'd. 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE.—Continued. 


Name, Rayx, anv Dats oF Comission, Born in ny By Name, Rank, anp Date or Commission. Born in Sratne 
~ Brigadier-Generals,—Continued. Green Clay Smith*.... June 11, 1962.|........| Ky. 
Andrew J. Smith....... March 17, 1862.) Penn. | Penn. William B. Campbell* June 30, “ | Tenn. | Tenn 
Marsena R. Patrick .... March 17, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. Philip H. Sheridan..... July 1, “ | Mass. | Obio. 
Isaac F. Quinby........ March 17, “ | N.J. | N.Y. Benjamin S. Roberts*.. July 16, “ | Vt. Iowa. 
Hiram G. Berry*....... March 17, “ | Maine. | Maine. Alfred Pleasanton...... July 16, * | D.C. | D.C, 
Orris S. Ferry*......... March 17, “ | Conn. | Conn. Jacob Ammen*........ July 16, “ | Va. Ohio. 
Daniel P. Woodbury... March 19, * | N.H. | N.H. C. P. Buckingham*.... July 16, “ | Ohio. | Ohio, 
Henry M. Juda......... March 21, “ | Md. Nets Fitz-Henry Warren*... July 16, “ | Mass. | Iowa. 
John Cook*............ March 21, “ 1 Tilinois. Morgan L. Smith*..... July 16, “ | N.Y. | Missouri 
John MeArthur*....... March 21, “ | Scotl'd.| Illinois. || Charles Cruft*......... duly 16, “ | Ind. Indiana. 
Jacob G. Lauman*..... March 21, “ Iowa. Frederick Salmon*.... July 16, “ | Prussia.) Wis. 
Horatio P. Van Cleve*. March 21, “ |........| Minn. Cad. C. Washburne*... July 16, “* | Maine. | Wis. 
John A. *....c... March 21, “ Illinois, Francis J. Herron*.... July 16, “ | Penn. | Iowa. 
Speed 8. Fry*........-. March 21, “ |........| Ky. John Cochrane*....... July 17, “ |N. N. Y. 
Alexander Asboth*™..... Mareh 21, “ |:.......)......... John B. Turchin*...... July 17, “ | Russia. | Illinois. 
James sease-+e-- March 21, “ | Penn. | Missouri. || Henry 8S. Briggs*...... July 17, “ Mass. 
Mahlon D. son*.... March 24, “ | Ohio. | Indiana. || Jumes D. Morgan*..... July 17, “ |..---.+- Illinois. 
Edward R. 8.Canby.... March 31, “ | Ky. Indiana. || August Willich*....... July 17, “ | Prussia.} Indiana. 
Grenville M. ... March 81, “ lowa. || Henry D. Terry*...... July 17, “ | Conn. | Mich, 
Robert B. Mitchell*.... April 8, “ | Ohio. | Kansas. || James Steedman*...... July 17, “ |........| Ohio. 

lames G, Blunt*...... . April 8 “ | Maine. | Kansas, George F. Shepley..... aoly.s. 18. ho sacs as Maine. 
Amiel W. Whipple..... April 14, * Mass. | John Buford........... duly = 27, 1 Ky. Tilinois. 
Cuvier Grover......... April 14, “ | Maine. | Maine. |) Frank P. Blsir.....-... August 7, “ |........| Missouri, 
L. -.-e April..15, “ | N.Y. | Mich. Richard Busteed....... August 7, “ | Ireland.) N. Y, 
Rufus Saxton.......... April 15, * Mass. John R. Kenly........ August 22, “ | Md. d. 
Benjamin Alvord ...... April 15, “ | Vt Vt. John P. Slough........ August 25, “ | Ohio. |Colorado. 
Napoleon B. Buford.... April 15, “ | Ky. Illinois. || Godfrey Weitzel ...... August 29, “ | Ohio Ohio. 
W. 8. Smith...... April 15, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. Gabriel R. Paul........ Sept. 5, “ | Mo. Missouri. 
Nathan Kimball*....... April 15, “ | Ind. Indians. || Hermann Haupt....... Sept. 5, “ | Penn. -| Penn. 
Devens* ....... April. 15, “ |........| Mass. Charles E. Hovey...... Sept. 5, “ | Vt. Illinois, 
James H. Van Alen*... April 15, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. Thomas L. Kane....... Sept. 7, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
Are CMMI cn ds 460s pon PDE, ey” Sp Von ce cos Wis. Gersham Mott......... ee & The Teo. 
Samuel W. Crawford*.. April 25, “ | Penn. | Penn. George Crook.......... Sept. 7, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. 
Henry W. Wessells..... April 25, “ | Conn. | Conn. Joseph B. Carr........ Sept. 7%, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. 
Milo 5. Haskell......... April 25, “ | N.Y. | Indiana. || Nelson Taylor..... «>. bep. 7 “ | Conn. | N.Y. 
Leonard F. sacenees ADE Sen," Ta. Illinois, || J. G. Reynolds........ Sept. 7, “ | Ky. Indiana. 
John W. Geary*....... April 25, “ | Penn. | Penn. | Charles ©. Gilbert...... Sept. 9, “ | Ohio. | Ohio, 
Alfred H. Terry*....... April 25, “ | Conn. | Conn. | Edward Ferrero....... Sept. 10, “ | Spain. wiht 
Andrew A. Humphrey. April 28, “ | Penn. | D.C. James Nagle .......... Sept. 10, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
James H. Carleton*.... April 28, “ | Maine. | Maine. Calvin E. Pratt........ Sept. 10, “ | Mass. | N. Y. 
Absalom Baird......... April 28, “ | Penn. | Penn. Henry J. Hunt........ Sept. 15, “ | Mich. | U.S.A. 
John C. Robinson*..... April 28, “ | N.Y. | N.Y. Francis L. Vinton ..... Sept. 19, “ | Maine. fe 2 
Se PCF April 23 “ | Vt re | Gustavus A. Smith..... Sept. 19, “ |........} Illinois. 
Quincy A. Gillmore.... April 28, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. | Francis C. Barlow...... Sept. 19, “ | N. Y. = 
Henry Prince.......... 28, “ | Maine. | Maine. || N. J. Jackson.......... Sept. 24, “ | Mass, | Maine. 
A §. Platt*...... April 28, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. | Mason Brayman....... Sept. 24, “ | N.Y. | Miinois. 
Thomas T. Crittenden*. April 28, “ la. Indiana. || Geo. W. Getty......... Sept. 2, “* | DCG | D.C. 
Max Weber*..... savant SADR ME Heel oy Le | Gouy. K. Warren...... Sept. 26 “ | N.Y. | N.Y. 
Jeremiah C. Sullivan*.. April 28, “ |........|..-...... | Alfred Sully........... Sept. 26,“ | Penn. | Penn. 
Alvin P. Hovey*....... April 28, “ nd. Indiana. || Wm. W. Averill....... Sept. 26, “ aa. NOX 
James C. Veatch*...... April 28, “ | Ind. Indiana. || Robert W. Cowdin..... Sept. 26, “ | Vt Mass. 
William P. Benton*.... April 28, “ | Md. Indiana, || Henry H. Sibley....... Sept. 29, ‘“ | Mich. | Minn. 
John C. Caldwell*...... April 28, “ | Vt. Maine. Alexander Hays....... Sept. 29, “ | Penn. | Penn. 
Neal Dow*. .......... .. April 28, “ | Maine. | Maine. John H. H. Ward...... Octob’r 4, “.| N.Y. | N.Y. 
George S. Greene....... April 28, “ | RL ARS John M. Thayer........ Octob'r 4, “ | Mass. | W. T. 
Samuel P. Carter*...... May 1, * | Tenn. | Tenn. J. J. Bartlett....- ccass= OGUDT & OTN, ST. we 
John Gibbon........... May 2 “ | Penn. | N.C. Solomon Meredith...... Octob’r “ | N.C. | Indiana, 
Erastus B. Tyler*...... May 14, “ | N.Y. | Ohio. James Bowen...... --.- Octob’rll, “ | N.Y. ka 
Charles Griffin......... June 9, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. Gustave P. Cluseret.... Octob'r14, “ | France.| Virginia. 
George H. Gordon..... June 9, “ | Mass. Eliakim P. Scammon... Octob'r 15, “ | Maine. | Ohio. 
dames M. Tuttle*...... June 9, “ | Ohio. | Iowa. Robert 8S. Granger..... Octod'r 20, “ | Ohio. | Ohio. 
Julius White*......... June 9, “ | N.Y. | Illinois. || Joseph R. West........ SS Si an ey Saeed Bees Dats 
Peter J. Osterhaus*.... June 9, “ | Prussia. Joseph W. Revere:.... Octobr25, “ |........]......... 
Stephen G. Burbridge*. June 9, “ | Ky. Ky. Alfred W. Ellet........ Noy. 1, ® | Penn. | Illinois. 
Washington L. Elliott*, June 11, “ | Penn. | Penn. E. N, Stoughton...... SEO. mith SON Sie cckshs a. . ates 
Albion P. Howe....... June 11, “ | Maine. | Maine. Geo. L. Andrews....... Nov. 10, “ | Mass. | Mass. 


Casualties in the Volunteer Force.—Maj.-Gen. Charles 
F. Smith, at Savannah, Tenn., April 25, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. O M. Mitchel, at Beaufort, 8. C., Oct. 30, 1862.. 

Maj.-Gen. Israel B. Richardson, of wounds received at the 
battle of Antietam, at Harper's Ferry, November 4, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. Philip Kearney, of New Jersey, killed at the 
battle of Chantilly, Va, September 1, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. Jesse L. Reno, of Massachusetts, killed at the 
battle of Catochtin, Md., September 14, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. William Nelson, of Kentucky, killed in a per- 
sonal rencontre at Louisville, September 29, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. F. W. Lander, at Camp Chase, Va., March 2, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Wm. H. Keim, at Harrisburg, Pa., May 18, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. William H. L. Wallace, at Savannah, Tenn., of 
wounds received at the battle of Shiloh, Tenn., April 10, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, of Connecticut, killed at the 
battle of Wilson's Creek, Mo., August 10, 1861. 

Brig.-Gen. Thomas Williams, of Michigan, killed at the 
battle of Baton Rouge, La., August 5, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Robert L. McCook, of Ohio, shot by guerillas 
in northern Alabama, August 6, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Joseph B. Plummer, of Missouri, at Camp Gay- 
lord, Miss., Angust 9, 1862. : 


Brig.-Gen. Henry Bohlen, of Pennsylvania, killed on the 

ae nw ed Va., August 23, 1862. 
rig -Gen. George W. Taylor, of New Jersey, killed at the 

second battle of Bull Run, Va., August 31, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Isaac L Stevens, of Washington Territory, kili- 
ed at the battle of Chantilly, Va.. September 1, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Joseph K. F. Mansfield, died at the battle of 
Antietam, Md., September ‘18, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Isaac P. Rodman, of R.L, died at Hagerstown, 
Md., Sept. 29, of wounds received at the battle of Antietam. 

Brig.-Gen. Pleasant A. Hackleman, of Indiana, killed at 
the battle of Corinth, Miss., October 4, 1862. 

rig.-Gen. James 8. Jackson, of Kentucky, killed at the 

battle of Pay: a Ky., October 8, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Wm. R, Terrill, of Va. (Captain Fifth U. 8. Ar- 
tillery), killed at the battle of Perryville, Ky., Oct. 8, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. F, E. Patterson, at Fairfax, Va., Nov. 22, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. Richard J. Oglesby, of Michigan, at the battle 
of Perryville, Ky., October 8, 1862. 

Brig.-Gen. George D. Bayard, of New Jersey, at the battle 
of Fredericksburg, Va.. December 13, 1862, 

Brig.-Gen. Joshua W. Sill, of Ohio, at the battle of Mur- 
freesborough, December 31, 1862, 
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ARMY OPERATIONS. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1862, the position of the 
Federal forces was as follows: At Fortress 
Monroe and Newport News under the com- 
mand of General Wool, there were estimated to 
be 15,000 men in a good state of organization 
and discipline. Thence proceeding up the Po- 
tomac, Gen. Hooker’s division, including Gen. 
Sickles’s brigade, was south of Washington, and 
partly on the Maryland side of the Potomac. 
They numbered about 10,000 men. South- 
west of Washington, and in the neighborhood 
of that city, was the mass of Gen. Mc Clellan’s 
army, consisting of a large portion of the men 
who had volunteered from the middle‘and east- 
ern States, for the war. They were organized 


into eight divisions, and becoming disciplined _ 


for future operations. The divisions of Gens. 
Keyes and Casey were in and around Washing- 
ton, that of Gen. Stone was at and near Pooles- 
ville, and that of Gen. Banks near Darnestown, 
with detachments on the Potomac to Williams- 
port. The entire force thus organized, was not 
far from 160,000 men, which, in connection 
with other troops on the line of railroad to 
Baltimore, at that city, and in the vicinity, 
was something less than 200,000 men. This 
force before Washington was subsequently de- 
signated as the Army of the Potomac. It was 
organized into divisions, each commanded by a 
major-general, or by a brigadier-general acting 
as a major-general; and each division consist- 
ed of three brigades, each brigade of four, a 
few of five, regiments of infantry, making 
twelve infantry regiments in a division, one 
regiment of cavalry, and three and sometimes 
four batteries of artillery, or about twenty 
pieces. To each division generally one regi- 
ment of cavalry was assigned, and one or two 
of them had four instead of three batteries. 

Further up the Potomac, was Gen. Kelly’s 
force, of which Gen. Lander soon took com- 

‘mand, looking up the valley of the Shenandoah, 
toward Winchester. Gen. Rosecrans was in 
western Virginia, with a force somewhat less 
than 20,000 men. 

At Louisville, in Kentucky, Gen. Buell had 
collected and combined the scattered Federal 
forces, and was now organizing and preparing 
for future operations, an army of more than 
100,000 men. At St. Louis and Cairo, Gen. 
Halleck was performing a similar service, and 
at the same time holding in check the Confed- 

_ erate forces in Missouri, and preparing to drive 

them entirely over its southern border. The 
force he was thus organizing, was nearly equal 
to that under Gen. Buell in Kentucky. 

On the western frontier preparations were 
also making for an expedition, which was de- 
signed to be more than 20,000 strong, for the 
purpose of penetrating from Kansas to the Gulf 
of Mexico. A naval force was also collected 
at Cairo and St. Louis, to codperate, by gun- 
boats, with the military force, at important 
points on the western rivers. The entire Fed- 
eral force, including the troops under Gen. 


ARMY OPERATIONS. 


Sherman in South Carolina, and those under 
Gen. Burnside on their way to North Caro- 
lina, and the regiments designed for the expe- 
dition under Gen. Butler, made not more than 
450,000 to 475,000 in the field. 

The position and force of the Confederate 
army at the commencement of the year, were 
nearly as follows: At Norfolk and Yorktown 
there was a considerable force, probably over 
30,000 men. The larger portion of this force 
was at Yorktown. A small force also manned 
batteries on the James and York rivers. - The 
army before Washington was fortified on a very 
extended line. Its right wing rested upon the 
Potomac, beyond Fredericksburg, and at Staf- 
ford Court House, Dumfries, &c., and thus 
formed a support to the batteries which block- 
aded the Potomac river, and endangered the 
navigation between Washington and the lower 
Potomac into Chesapeake Bay. The main body 
was at Centreville and Manassas. The former 
place was strongly fortified, and held not less 
than 75,000 troops. The left wing occupied 
Aldie and Leesburg, and considerable forces 
were stationed at Winchester and Martinsburg. 
This entire force has been estimated to have 
reached 175,000 men, under Gen. Joseph John- 
ston. A small force was in western Virginia, 

In Kentucky, the Confederate forces were 
stationed at Prestonburg, Hazel Green, Bowl- 
ing Green, Columbus, Hickman, Donelson and 
Fort Henry, and amounted to 30,000 men. 

The points occupied by the Confederate 
forces in Tennessee, were Cumberland Gap, 
Nashville, Waverly, Humboldt, Chattanooga, 
Jonesboro, Memphis, and forts Osceola, Wright, 
Randolph, Rector and Harris. These troops 
amounted to 20,000 men. 

There were also Confederate troops stationed 
at Vicksburg, Natchez, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston, and at various points in 
Missouri. The total force under arms, was not 
far from 350,000 men. 

The Confederate forces at this time occupied 
half of Missouri, nearly half of Kentucky, in- 
cluding the strong positions of Columbus and 
Bowling Green, western Virginia, nearly as 
far north asthe Kanawha river, the whole of 
eastern Virginia, except a few miles around 
Washington and-Fortress Monroe and Newport 
News, the whole of North Carolina, except 
Hatteras Inlet, the whole of Florida except 
Key West, and Santa Rosa Island, and all the 
rest of the Southern States. 

The results of the previous year when com- 
pared with the purposes entertained by the cit- 
izens of the North, appear most insignificant. 
But this is not a true view of thecase. It was 
too soon to expect results, and nothing was 
done which had any influence upon the termi- 
nation of the war. These gigantic combatants 
were yet unprepared for the conflict. Armies 
had been collected and hastily equipped, and 
the work of organization and discipline to 
change raw militia into men of war was pro- 
gressing on both sides. So unused, however, 
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were the people to such events, that a speedy 
close of the contest had been anticipated by 
them. War, in their minds, was to be begun, 
éarried on, and closed up with the despatch of 
ordinary enterprises. 

It was not only necessary to organize and dis- 
cipline armies, but to provide food, munitions, 
and transportation, and to organize artillery 
reserves, the engineer corps, the pontoon trains, 
the telegraphs, and the hospitals; but also to 
manufacture or import from other countries 
cannon, carriage harness, cavalry equipments, 
small arms, artillery, camp equipage, bridge 
trains, &c. The time required to sécure these 
objects, under the most favorable circumstances, 
was even longer than had been assigned for the 
duration of hostilities by the people of both the 
Northern and Southern States. 

The Federal Government proposed to block- 
ade the coast to cut off the Confederate 
States from all communication with other na- 
tions. The recovery of the Mississippi valley, 
by which the western States of the Confed- 

would be separated, and the outlet of 
oa af tall pate the ge gt heen was 
a of the purpose of the Government. 
The Ls So of the Border Slave States 
by actual military foree, and their protection 
against invasion by the Confederate Govern- 
ment, which claimed them asa part of its Union, 
was the occasion of the most active and exten- 
sive military operations. It was anticipated that 
the signal success which would attend the exe- 
cution of these p would so emphatically 
convince the Southern people of the irresistible 
power of the North.as to satisfy them that the 
attainment of their independence was hopeless. 
At the same time it was believed their efforts 
of resistance would so exhaust their limited re- 
— as to make a gg tide to the spark on 
eir part a necessity. Such appear to have 
been the purposes of the Federal Government, 
and such were the views of the people. On 
the opposite side, the purposes of the Confed-* 
erate Government were no less determined, and 
the views of the people no less sanguine and 
exalted. A defence was to be made to the last 
extremity, and if this was successful, an inva- 
sion of the enemy was to fullow, when the 
smoking ruins of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Cincinnati would wring humiliating conditions 
from the North. The year which passed has 
thus witnessed most stupendous military opera- 
tions conducted on a theatre which was almost 
the size of a continent, with a profusion of ex- 
penditure and a waste of resources sufficient to 
engulf most nations. The actors in these terri- 
fic scenes now stand forth to receive the judg- 
ment of mankind not only upon their skill, abili- 
ty, and sincerity, but upon those higher and no- 
bler qualities which are the jewels of humanity. 

The military operations in the interior of the 
country have been conducted chiefly with a 
reference to the lines of the railroads and the 
water courses. The facilities for the transpor- 
tation of supplies and for the concentration of » 
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men furnished by these railroads and the rivers, 
in a country so covered with woods, and so 
poorly supplied with common roads, has result- 
ed in making some of them the base of all im- 
portant movements. 

At the beginning of the year preparations 
were vigorously pushed forward both at the 
West and with the Army of the Potomac. The 
forees of each side on the line between the Fed- 
eral and Confederate States maintained their 
respective positions during the month of Janu- 
ary, excepting in eastern Kentucky. There 
Col. Humphrey Marshall had a few months 
previous imtrenched the Confederate forces 
under his command, consisting of a few regi- 
ments of infantry, one battery of artillery, and 
five or six companies of cavalry at a town called 
It was expected in the Confederate 

States that he would be able to sweep the whole 
of eastern Kentucky, take possession of Frank- 
_fort, the seat of the State Government, and set 


up the authority of the Provisional Governor _ 


Johnson. Meanwhile Col. John A. Garfield, 
commanding a brigade of Union forces, having 
the 42d Ohio and 14th Kentucky infantry and a 
squadron of Ohio cavalry, advanced to encounter 
the Confederate force. Embarrassed by the dif- 
ficulty of moving supplies at that low stage of 
the Big Sandy river, it was the 7th of January 
when his advance, consisting of five companies 
of the 42d Ohio, under Lieut.-Col. Sheldon, 
reached Paintville. The Confederate force had 
then evacuated its intrenchments two and a 
half miles south of the town, but a part of it 
was placed in ambush at Jennie Creek, two 
miles west. This body was driven out imme- 
diately by Col. Bolles, of the Ist Virginia cav- 
alry, who had come up. At the same time Col. 


Garfield, with eight companies of the 42d Ohio _ 
and two companies of the 14th Kentucky, 


moved upon the main position of the enemy, 
who were found to have hastily retreated. On 
the next day the 40th Ohio, Col. Cranox, and 
six companies of the Ist Kentucky ca 
joined Col: Garfield; a part of the 22d Ken- 
tucky, under Lieut.-Col. Munroe, had also reach- 
ed him. With a portion of this force, the pur- 
suit of the enemy was immediately commenced 
up the road along the Big Sandy river. 

The following despatches from Col. Garfield 
describe his movements: 


ParntisvIL18, January & 

To Capt. J. B. Fry, Assistant Adjutant-General : 

I entered this place yesterday with the 42d Ohio, the 
"4th Kentucky, and 300 of the 2d Virginia cavalry. On 
hearing of my approach, the main rebel force left their 
aisiaty intrenched camp and fied. I sent my cavalry 
to the mouth of Jennie Creek, where they attacked 
and drove the rebel cavalry, which had been left as a 
van , a distance of five miles, killing three and 
wounding a considerable number. 

’s whole army is now fiying in utter confu- 
sion. He had abandoned and burned a large amount 
of his stores. We have taken fifteen prisoners. Our 
loss is two killed and one wounded. I startin pursuit 


to-morrow morning. 
a (Signed) J. A. GARFIELD, 
Col. commanding Brigade. 
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, SECOND DESPATCH. 
To 8 J. B. Fry, Assistant Adjutant-General : 

I left Paintsville on Thursday noon with 1,100 men, 
and drove in the enemy’s pickets two miles below 
Prestonburg. The men slept on their arms, At 4 
o’clock yesterday morning we moved toward the main 
body of the enemy at the forks of Middle Creek, under 
command of Marshall. Skirmishing with his outposts 
began at 8 o’clock, and at 1 p. M. we engaged his force 
of 2,500 men and 3 cannon, posted on the hill—fought 
them until dark, having been reénforced by 700 men 
from Paintsville, and drove the enemy from all their 
positions. He carried off the majority of his dead and 
all of his wounded. 

This morning we found twenty-seven of his dead 
on the field. tis killed cannot be less than sixty. 
We have twenty-five prisoners, ten horses, and a quan- 
tity of stores. The enemy burned most of his stores, 
and fled precipitately. To-day I have crossed the 
river, and am now occupying Prestonburg. Our loss 
is—two killed and twenty-five wounded. 

(Signed) J. A. GARFIELD, 
Col. commanding Brigade. 


This was a rapid and spirited movement on 
the part of Col. Garfield, and it resulted in 
forcing Col. Humphrey Marshall with his 
troops to retire from eastern Kentucky. 

On the 16th of January Col. Garfield issued 
the following address to the inhabitants : 


HEADQUARTERS EIGHTEENTH BRIGADE, 
PAINTSVILLE (Ky,), January 16, 1862, t 
Citizens of the Sandy Valley + 

I have come among you to restore the honor of the 
Union and to bring back the Old Banner, which you 
all once loved, but which, by the machinations of evil 
men and by mutual misunderstanding, has been dis- 
honored among you. To those who are in arms against 
the Federal Government I offer only the alternative of 
battle or unconditional surrender. But to those who 
have taken no part in this war, who are in no way 
aiding or abetting the enemies of the Union—even to 
those who hold sentiments averse to the Union, but 
yet give no aid and comfort to its enemies—I offer the 
full protection of the Government, both in their per- 
sons and property. 

Let those who have been seduced away from the 
love of their country to follow after and aid the de- 
stroyers of our peace lay down their arms, return to 
their homes, bear true allegiance to the Federal Govy- 
ernment, and they shall also enjoy like protection. 
The army of the Union wages no war of plunder, but 
comes to bring back the prosperity of peace, Let all 
peace-loving citizens who have fled from their homes 
return and resume again the pursuits of peace and in- 
dustry. If citizens have suffered from any outrages 
by the soldiers under my command, I invite them to 
make known their complaints to me, and their wrongs 
shall be redressed and the offenders punished. I ex- 
pect the friends of the Union in this valley to banish 
from among them all private feuds, and let a liberal- 
minded love of country direct their conduct toward 
those who have been so sadly estranged and misguided, 
hoping that these days of turbulence may soon be 
ended and the days of the Republic soon return. 

J. A. GARFIELD, 
Col. commanding Brigade. 


But the most important action of the month 
was fought at a place called Webb’s Cross Roads 
on the 19th. It is known as the battle of Mill 
Springs, although this place is about five miles 
distant from the spot where the battle was 
fought. For three months previous the Fed- 
eral General Schoepff had been stationed at 
Somerset, a small town in south-eastern Ken- 
tucky, with a force of about 8,000 men. The 
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object was to prevent the advance of the Con- 
federate force any further north. At the same 
time the Confederate General Zollicoffer, with 
nearly the same force, was intrenched directly 
south on both banks of the Cumberland river, 
for the purpose of defending the approach to 
the Cumberland Gap and the road into east 
Tennessee against any Federal force. About 
two weeks previous to the action, Gen. Zolli- 
coffer was reénforced by the division under 
Gen. Crittenden, which had been previously 
stationed at Knoxville, Tennessee. Gen.-Crit- 
tenden took command, and issued the following 
proclamation : 


Division HEADQUARTERS, Mr. Sprrves, Ky., \ 


January 6, 1862. 
To the People of Kentucky ; 

When the present war between the Confederate 
States and the United States commenced, the State of 
Kentucky determined to remain neutral. She regard- 
ed this as her highest interest, and, balancing between 
hope for the restoration of the Union and love for her 
Southern sisters, she declared and attempted to main- 
tain a firm neutrality. 

The conduct of the United States Government 
toward her has been marked with duplicity, falsehood, 
and wrong. From the very beginning, the President 
of the United States, in his Messages, epekh of the 
chosen attitude of Kentucky with open denunciation 
and on the one hand treated it with contempt and 
derision, while on the other hand he privately prom- 
ised the people of Kentucky that it should be respect- 
ed. In violation of this pledge, but in keeping with 
his first and true intention, he introdu into the 
State arms which were placed exclusively in the hands 
of persons known or believed to be in favor of coer- 
cion, thus designing to control the people of Kentucky, 
and to threaten the Confederate States, Then the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States, in self-defence, ad- 
vanced its arms into your midst, and offer you their 
assistance to protect you from the calamity of Northern 
mnilitary occupation. 

By the administration of your State Government, 
Kentucky was being held to the United States, and 
bound at the feet of Northern tyranny. That Gov- 
ernment did not rest upon the consent of your people. 
And now, having thrown it off, a new Government 
has been established and Kentucky admitted into 
the Southern Confederacy. Can Kentuckians doubt 
which Government to sustain? To the South you 
are allied by interest, by trade, by geography, by 
similarity of institutions, by the ties of blood, and 
by kindred courage, The markets of the North do not 
invite your products—your State is, to the centre of its 
trade, society, and laws, but a distant province, de- 
spised for its customs and institutions—your heroic lin- 
eage forbids association in arms with their warriors of 
Manassas, of Leesburg, and of Belmont; and your for- 
mer devotion to the Union must intensify your hatred 
toward that section which has, in its Abolition crusade, 
broken to pieces the Constitution, and which is now 
vainly endeavoring to destroy the liberty of the South- 
ern States! 

At first you may have been deceived as to the pur- 

oses of the North. They talked of restoring the 
Tnion. Do you not see that it is hopelessly lost in the 
storm of war, and that, while the rotten Government 
of the North is shaking over its ruins, the South has 
erected out. of them a new, powerful, and free constitu- 
tional republic! And now, indeed, the mask is thrown 
off, and you find the North, through its President, and 
Secretary of War, and public journals, and party lead- 
ers, giving up the claim of Union, and-proclaiming the 
extinction of slavery and the subjugation of the South. 
Can you join in this enterprise? The South would 
never in any event consent to a reconstruction, She 
is contending with unconquerable spirit, with great 
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nili power, with unbroken success, for constitu- 
ional om, and for her own national government. 
Where is your spirit of other days, that Phas do not 
rush to her victorious standard? Shall the sons of 
Tennessee, Virginia, Mississippi, and other Southern 
States, with whom you have gathered the laurels on 
other battle fields, win them all in this war of inde- 
dence, while you are inactive and lost in slothful 
indolence? May the proud genius of my native Ken- 
tucky forbid it. > 
In these mountains, where freedom and patriotism 
stir the human heart, can you sleep with the clarion 
of a glorious war ri aging in your ears? True, you 
have refused to bear the arms and wear the livery of 
Northern despotism. Their base hirelings have been 
among you, but have not seduced you into their ranks. 


Will you stay at home and let noble bands of soldiers, 
armed in your cause as in their own, pass on to battle 
fields, on your own soil, co: by no deed of 


your valor? 

Having assumed command of the forces of the Con- 
federate States on Cumberland river, in south-eastern 
Kentucky, I make this appeal toyou. You are already 
assured that we come among you as friends and 
brothers, to pers you in your personal liberties and 
5) ty, and only to make war against the invaders 
of your home and our common enemies. I invoke you 
to receive us as brothers, and to come to our camp and 
share with us the dangers and the honor of this strug- 
gle. Come to these headquarters, as individuals or in 
es and you will he at once accepted and mus- 

in with pay and arms from the Government of 
the Confederate States. At first many Kentuckians 
entered the army of the South for the great cause it 
su ; now this has become the cause of Kentucky, 
and it is your duty to espouse it. Duty and honor 
unite in this call upon you. Will you join in the mov- 
ing columns of the South, or is the spirit of Kentucky 
dead ? GEO. B. CRITTENDEN, Major-General. 


Previous to the junction of the force of 
Gen. Crittenden with that of Gen. Zollicoffer, 
Gen. Buell, in command of the Federal depart- 
ment; with his headquarters at Louisville, had 
detached from his main body a division under 
Gen. Geo. H. Thomas to attack the rear of 
Gen. Zollicoffer, whose position was a strong 
one. It was about fifteen miles south-west of 
Somerset, forty miles south-east of Columbia, 
and six miles below the head of steamboat navi- 
gation. It was considered to be one of the 
three Confederate strongholds in Kentucky— 
the first being Columbus, in the extreme 
West; the second, Bowling Green in central 
Kentucky ; and the third, this one in the south- 
east, commanding the coal mines and many of 
the salts wells south of the Cumberland, and 
suitable to check any Federal advance into 
east Tennessee. The hills on the immediate 
bank of the river are between three and four 
hundred feet in height and their summits were 
fortified. The actual situation of the Con- 
federate force has been variously represented. 
It was nearly destitute of supplies, and upon 
hearing of the approach of the Federal force, 
the choice was presented to Gen. Crittenden, 
either to retreat without striking a blow, or to 
remain in his position and be stormed out, or 
to surrender upon the approach of starvation, 
or to make an advance. The latter measure 
was chosen, and for this reason the Confederate 
general was found without his intrenchments 
and making an attack upon the approaching 
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force. It is probable, however, that the Fed- 
eral force was supposed to be much smaller than 
it in truth was, and hence the Confederate 
general was tempted to advance and make 
an attack. That day (Sunday) he was defeated 
and retired to his intrenchments. During the 
night he abandoned his camp, and by the aid 
of a small steamboat crossed the Cumberland 
with his entireforce. The Federal forces most 
actively engaged were: the 9th Ohio, Col. 
McCook; 2d Minnesota, Col. Van Cleve; 4th 
Kentucky, Col. Fry; 10th Indiana, Col. Mun- 
son; with the batteries of Capts. Stanhart and 
Wetmore. These were supported .by the 14th 
Ohio, Col. Steadman; and the 10th Kentucky, 
Col. Haskin.. The force of Gen. Scheepff came 
up and joined in the pursuit. The Confederate 
force consisted of the 15th Mississippi, Col. 
Walthal; 19th Tennessee, Col. Cummings; 
20th Tennessee, Capt. Battle; 25th Tennessee, 
Capt. Stouton ; 17th Tennessee, Col. Newman; 
28th Tennessee, Col. Murray; 29th Tennes- 
see, Col. Powell; 16th Alabama, Col. Wood, 
with two batteries. The Federal loss was 38 
killed and 194 wounded; the Confederate loss 
was 190 killed (among whom was Gen. Zolli- 
coffer), 60 wounded, and 89 prisoners. The 
forces of Gen. Thomas and Gen. Crittenden 
were about equal. The force of Gen. Schepff, 
however, was equal to a reserve for Gen. Tho- 
mas. The artillery of Gen. Thomas was of 
longer range than the Confederate guns. 

The following order of thanks was issued by 
President Lincoln in consequence of this vic- 
tory: 

War Department, January 22, 1862. 

The President, commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, has received information of a brilliant victory 
achieved by the United States forces over a large body 
of armed traitors and rebels at Mill Springs, in the 
State of Kentucky. 

He returns thanks to the gallant officers and soldiers 
who won that victory; and when the official reports 
shall be received, the military skill and personal valor 
displayed in battle will be acknowledged and reward- 
ed in a fitting manner. 

The courage that encountered and vanquished the 

tly superior numbers of the rebel force, pursued 
and attacked them in their intrenchments, and paused 
not until the enemy was completely routed, merits and 
receives commendation. 

The purpose of this war is to attack, pursue, and 
destroy a rebellious enemy, and to deliver the country 
from danger menaced by traitors. Alacrity, daring, 
courageous spirit, and patriotic zeal, on all occasions 
and under every circumstance, are expected from the 
army of the United States. 

In the prompt and spirited movements and daring 
battle of Mill Springs, the nation will realize its hopes, 
and the people of the United States will rejoice to 
honor every soldier and officer who proves his coura 
by charging with the bayonet and storming intrench- 
ments, or in the blaze of the enemy’s fire. 

By order of the President. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


This victory opened the path into east Ten- 
nessee, but no advantage was taken of it by the 
Federal Government. It also produced an 
exhilaration in the North far above its im- 
portance. 
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Some important reconnoissances were made 
in western Kentucky at this time, extending 
even to the Tennessee line. The country 
around Fort Columbus was fully explored, the 
length and condition of the roads ascertained, 
the number of bridges and their strength, the 
depth of the streams without bridges, and the 
sentiments of the inhabitants. Fort Henry 
was twice approached by the gunboat Lexing- 
ton, and its strength estimated. These recon- 
noissances were made by forces from the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, then under the command of 
Maj.-Gen. Halleck. Early in January troops 
began to conventrate at Cairo, Paducah, and 
Fort Jefferson from different quarters. To such 
an extent had this progressed that, in the public 
mind, it was supposed that a great movement 
was on foot. 

The plan of the campaign in the West now 
began to be manifest. At the time when 
Gen. Buell was ordered to the command of 
the department of the Ohio, the views of the 
Government were favorable to an expedition 
to the Cumberland Gap and into east Tennes- 
see, for the purpose of seizing the Virginia and 
east Tennessee line of railroad and affording 
aid to the loyal citizens. The Confederate 
line of defence had now become so fully devel- 
oped, with its strong positions of Bowling 
Green and Columbus, that the propriety of an 
expedition by the forces in Kentucky into east 
Tennessee became a question for military in- 
vestigation. The mountainous character of 
the country through which the Gap had to be 
reached, the roughness of the roads, rendering 
the conveyance of artillery extremely difficult 
and slow, and subjecting an army at every 
interval to formidable resistance, were dis- 
couraging obstacles to an advance in that di- 
rection. 

On the other hand, the movement of troops 
from Cairo up the Cumberland river by trans- 
ports and gunboats against Nashville, so as to 
reach the rear of the Confederate army under 
Gen. Buckner, presented an easy manner of 
breaking the enemy’s line and compelling the 
evacuation of Kentucky. Its successful achieve- 
ment might be attended with the capture 
of the Confederate force at Bowling Green. 
These views finally preyailed and measures 
were taken to carry them into execution. The 
original plan of the western campaign had been 
for a military and naval expedition to proceed 
from St. Louis and Cairo down the Mississippi 
river. For this purpose the gunboats were 
originally constructed. They were found to be 
of sufficiently light draft to navigate the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee rivers, and the codpera- 
tion of the western department under Gen. 
Halleck was also secured. Indeed the Missis- 
sippi river expedition was thus diverted at the 
outset, and Gen. Halleck, by order of the Presi- 
dent, assumed the entire commahd After a 
union of these two armies, they were expected 
to control the whole country to New Orleans. 

The reconnoissance of Fort Henry had con- 
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vinced Com. Foote, in command of the western 
fleet of gunboats, that it could be easily re- 
duced by his gunboats. At an early day he 
applied to Gen. Halleck for permission to at- 
tack the fort. These views undoubtedly had 
an important influence on the plan of the 
western campaign. 

The States which contributed chiefly to the 
force organized by Gen. Buell in Kentucky 
were: Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Ilingis, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, PennsylVania, and 
Tennessee, as follows: Ohio, thirty regiments 
of infantry, two and half regiments of cavalry, 
and eight batteries of artillery ; Indiana, twenty- 
seven regiments of infantry, one and half regi- 
ments of cavalry, and five batteries of artillery; 
Illinois, three regiments of infantry ; Kentucky, 
twenty-four regiments of infantry, four regi- 
ment, of cavalry, and two batteries of artillery; 
Pennsylvania, three regiments of infantry, two 
regiments of cavalry, one battery of artillery; 
Michigan, three regiments of infantry, one bat- 
tery of artillery; Wisconsin, three regiments of 
infantry ; Minnesota, two regiments of infantry, 
and one battery of artillery; Tennessee, two 


regiments of infantry. Besides these there _ 


were of regulars, three regiments of infantry, 
and three batteries of artillery. Thus making 
one hundred and two regiments of infantry, 
ten regiments of cavalry, and twenty-one bat- 
teries of artillery; which might be summed up 
as follows: infantry 100,000, cavalry 11,000, 
artillerists 3,000; total 114,000 men, and 126 
pieces of artillery. This army was divided into 
four grand divisions under the command of Gens. 
Alexander McDowell McCook, Geo, H. Thom- 
as, Ormsby M. Mitchell, Thos. L. Crittenden. 
Among the brigade commanders, of whom 
there were twenty, were the following officers: 
Ebenezer Dumont, Albin Schepff, Thos. J. 
Wood, Wm. Nelson, Richard W. Johnson, Jerre 
T. Boyle, Jas. 8. Negley, Wm. T. Ward. 

The force organized by Gen. Halleck, with 
his headquarters at St. Louis, was concentrated 
at that place and Cairo and Paducah, excepting 
that portion which was in the field in the State 
of Missouri. It was somewhat less in num- 
bers than the army of Gen. Buell. For opera- 
tions in Kentucky and Tennessee it was placed 
under the command of Gen. Grant. It was 
drawn chiefly from the States adjacent to Mis- 
souri. 

The naval force prepared to codperate with 
the military consisted of twelve gunboats car- 
rying an armament in all of one hundred and 
twenty-six guns. None of these guns were 
less than 32-pounders, some were 42-pounders, 
and also 9 and 10-inch naval columbiads. In 
addition, each boat carried a rifled Dahlgren 
12-pounder boat howitzer on the upper deck. 
Several of the larger guns on each boat were 
rifled. 

The boats were built very wide, in proportion 
to their length, giving them almost the same 
steadiness in action that a stationary land bat- 
tery would possess. They were constructed 
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with the sides sloping upward and downward 
from the water line, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. The bow battery on each boat con- 
sisted of solid oak timber twenty-six inches in 
thickness, plated on the exterior surface with 
iron two and a half inches thick. 

The side and stern batteries were somewhat 
thinner, but had the same thickness of iron 
over that portion covering the machinery. 

The boats were built so that in action they 
could be kept “bow on;” hence the superior 
strength of the bow battery. Broadsides were 
so arranged as to be delivered with terrible ef- 
fect while shifting position. To facilitate move- 
ments in action, the engines and machinery were 
of the most powerful kind. The boilers were 
five in number, constructed to work in connec- 
tion with or independent of each other. ~ 
_ Seyen of these boats only were iron clad. 
The number of mortar boats ordered was thirty- 
eight. Each one which was built, carried a 
mortar of 18-inch calibre. The charge of 
powder for the mortar was abont twenty-three 
pounds. Each boat was manned by a captain, 
lieutenant, and twelve men. Formidable as 
this naval force appears, its preparation was 
very tardily undertaken by the Government, 
and at the moment when first needed, but few 
of the boats were ready. 

On the 27th of January, the President of the 
United States appeared as commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, and issued the follow- 
ing order: 


Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, Jan. 27, 1862. 
Prestpent’s GENERAL War Orper, No. 1. 

Ordered, That the 22d day of February, 1862, be the 
day for a general movement of the land and naval forces 
of the United States against the insurgent forces. 

That especially 

The Army at and about Fortress Monroe, 

The Army of the Potomac, 

The Army of Western Virginia, 

The Army near Munfordsville, Kentucky, 

The Army and Flotilla at Cairo, 

And a Naval Force in the Gulf of Mexico, 
be ready for a movement on that day. 

That all other forces, both land and naval, with their 
respective commanders, obey existing orders for the 
time, and be ready to obey additional orders when duly 
given. 

That the Heads of Departments, and ially the 
Secretaries of Warand of the Navy, with all their sub- 
ordinates, and the General-in-Chief, with all other com- 
manders and subordinates of land and naval forces, will 
severally be held to their strict and full responsibilities 
for the prompt execution of this order. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


This order was unproductive of direct mili- 
tary effect, but was viewed as an indication of 
the President’s desire that active measures 
should be taken speedily toward the initiation 
of hostilities. Gen. McClellan still continued 
to be general-in-chief, and all the movements 
of Gen. Buell up to the occupation of Nash- 
ville, and those of Gens. Halleck and Grant, 
were made under his instructions up to the 
11th of March, when the order of the Presi- 
dent was issued, relieving him “ from the com- 
mand of the other military departments.” 


By the ‘‘Army near Munfordsville,Kentucky,” 
were designated the forces of Gen. Buell. After 
the battle of Mill Springs, movements were made 
by order of Gen. Buell, as if with the purpose 
of advancing into eastern Tennessee in force. 
The Cumberland river was crossed at Waitsboro’, 
and a column was pushed toward Cumberland 
Gap, while two brigades were moved from Gen. 
Buell’s centre toward his jeft. The Confeder- 
ates understood that east Tennessee was the 
destination of these troops, and hastily sent a 
large force by railroad from Bowling Green 
through Nashville to Knoxville. But the army 
of Gen. Thomas, instead of going to east Ten- 
nessee, turned back to Danville and subse- 
quently marched to join Gen. Nelson, at Glas- 
gow, and flank Bowling Green on the left. 
Thus, instead of dividing his forces, Gen. Buell 
concentrated them by a4 movement from the 
left to the centre. Meanwhile the centre of 
Gen. Buell’s force, under Gen. Mitchell, had 
been advanced toward Munfordsville, on the 
road to Bowling Green. 

By the term “The Army and Flotilla at Cai- 
ro,” was designated the military force of Gen. 
Halleck’s department, collected at Cairo, Pa- 
ducah, and Fort Jefferson, under Gen. Grant, 
together with the gunboats, and intended for 
the Tennessee river expedition. 

A movement against Fort Henry on the Ten- 
nessee river was at once undertaken. This fort 
is situated near the line of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, on the east bank of the stream. It 
stands on the low lands adjacent to the river, 
about the high water mark, and being just be- 
low a bend in the river, and at the head of a 
straight stretch of about two miles, it commands 
the river for that distance, and very little else. 
On Saturday night, Feb. 1, the gunboats St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Carondolet, Essex, Tyler, and 
Lexington, in an incomplete state of prepara- 
tion, being the only ones manned, left Cairo, 
and proceeded to the mouth of the Tennessee 
at Paducah. Here they were joined by the 

unboat Conestoga and a fleet of transports, 

ith a land force under Gen. Grant, and on 
Monday afternoon proceeded upthe river. By 
Tuesday all were anchored about eight miles 
below the fort, which being an unfavorable 
place for the debarkation of troops, a recon- 
noissance was made by the Essex, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. A suitable place for the landing, 
encampment, and general rendezvous of the 
troops was found just below the range of the 
guns of the fort. The troops were landed dur- 
ing the afternoon, and the transports returned 
to Paducah for more regiments. By Thursday 
morning, Feb. 6, a large force was gathered, 
and a body of troops under Gen. Smith were 
also landed onthe west side of the river, where 
it was supposed that a considerable Confederate 
force was encamped. The troops after being 
landed were formed into two divisions; the 
first, consisting of the 8th, 18th, 27th, 29th, 30th, 
and 31st, making one brigade; and the 11th, 
20th, 45th, and 48th Illinois regiments making 
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A—32-pounders, barbette. 10 
B—10-pounder colum- 
biad, iron earriage...... 

C—24-pounder, siege..... 1 

D—12-pounders, siege.... 2 

E—24-pounder, rifle...... 1 

G@—42-pounders, barbette. 2 


Totals sis vieaadebses 17 
Q—Quarters, log huts, 
come oe frame huts, 
S—Stockade. 
SJ—Sand bags. 
H—Draw bridge. 
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another brigade, with one regiment (the 4th II- 
linois), and four independent companies of cav- 
alry, and four batteries of artillery, under Gen. 
MeClernand. This division was ordered to 
~ move across the country to a point on the road 
leading from the fort to the town of Dover, on 
the Cumberland river, for the purpose of pre- 
venting reénforcements to the enemy and cut- 
ting of his retreat. The second division con- 
sisted of the 7th, 9th, 12th, 28th, and 41st Il- 
linois regiments, the 11th Indiana, 7th and 12th 
Iowa, 8th and 13th Missouri, with artillery and 
cavalry, under Gen. Smith. About ten o’clock 
the land force commenced the march over the 
hilltops, and the gunboats began to move un- 
der steam toward the fort. Passing up the 
narrow passage to the westward of the island 
below the fort, they were protected from its 
guns until within a mile, and emerged in line 
of battle, the St. Louis, Lieut. Paulding, on the 
left, next the Carondolet, Commander Walke, 
next the fiag ship Cincinnati, Commander 
Stembel, and next upon the right the Essex, 
Commander Porter. The other boats acted as 
areserve. Firing upon both sides soon com- 
menced, but the gunboats continued to approach 
until within six hundred yards of the Confed- 
erate batteries. The action lasted for one hour 
and a quarter, when the flag on the fort was 
hauled down. Meantime the high water and 
muddy roads preyented the arrival of the land 
forces under Gen. Grant, and the Confederate 
troops in the fort retired, and escaped. Com- 
modore Foote, commanding the naval portion 
of the expedition, says: ‘‘ The garrison, I think, 
must have commenced their retreat last night, 
or at an early hour this morning. Had I not 
felt it an imperative necessity to attack Fort 
Henry to-day, [ should have made the invest- 
ment complete and delayed until to-morrow, so 
asto secure the garrison. I donot now believe, 
however, the result would have been any more 
satisfactory.” 

This Confederate force was supposed to num- 
ber between four and five thousand. The fort 
was armed with twenty guns, 32 and 34-pound- 
ers, including one 10-inch Columbiad. Before 
the close of the action a shot entered the boiler 
of the Essex, which resulted in wounding and 
scalding twenty-nine officersandmen. Eighty- 
three prisoners were taken, among whom was 
Brig. Gen. Tilghman, and a large amount of 
stores, and everything belonging to the re- 
tiring force. On the gunboats two were killed 
and nine wounded in the action, and on the 
part of the Confederates five killed and ten 
wounded. 

The result of this action occasioned great 
joy in the Northern States. The Secretary of 
the Navy, Gideon Welles, sent the following 
despatch to Com. Foote: 


Navy Derartuent, February 9, 1862. 


Your despatch announcing the capture of Fort Hen- 
vy, by the squadron which you command, has given 
the highest gratification to the President, to Congress, 
and the country. It was received and read in both 
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Houses of Congress in open session. The country 
appreciates your gallant deeds, and this depart 
ment desires to convey to you and your brave asso- 
ciates its profound thanks for the service you have 


rendered. 
GIDEON WELLES. 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Flag Officer A. H. Foote, U.S. N., commandin 
the United States naval forces, Cairo, iu. 


By the possession of Fort Henry the Federal 
forees were in the rear of Columbus on the 
Mississippi, and within ten miles of the bridge 
by which the railroad connection was made 
between Columbus and Bowling Green. There 
was now no obstacle to the passage of the gun- 
boats to the sources of the Tennessee river in 
northern Alabama. 

Immediately after the surrender, Commander 
Phelps was ordered to proceed with the gun- 
boats Conestoga, Tyler, and Lexington, up the 
river to the railroad bridge, and to destroy so 
much as would prevent its use by the enemy, 
and thence proceed as far up the river as the 
stage of water would permit, and capture the 
gunboats and other vessels which might be use- 
ful to the enemy. 

After dark, on the same day, the expedition 
arrived at the bridge for the railroad crossing 
about twenty-five miles above Fort Henry, 
where considerable camp equipage was destroy- 
ed. Thence the expedition proceeded as far 
up the river as Florence in Alabama, at the 
foot of the Muscle shoals. Here the enemy 
burnt six of their steamers and two were cap- 
tured, beside a half complete gunboat and con- 
siderable lumber. Two hundred stands of 
arms, a quantity of stores and clothing were 
also seized, and the encampment of a regiment 
destroyed. This sudden appearance of the Fed- 
eral gunboats was like an unexpected appa- 
rition to the inhabitants, and loyal and friendly 
feelings were manifested on every side. 

_The next step of Com. Foote was to return 
to Cairo to prepare the mortar boats for opera- 
tions against Fort Donelson. He desired a de- 
lay of a few days to complete them, believing 
that thereby the garrison, however extensive, 
could be shelled out without much loss of life 
to the Federal force. But Gen. Halleck re- 
garded an immediate attack as a military ne- 
cessity, and it was made although the fleet 
was reduced to a crippled state, and the loss of 
life was considerable. There is no question 
of the correctness of Gen. Halleck’s views rela- 
tive to the attack; the deficiency resulted from 
a degree of precipitation in the entire move- 
ment after the issue of the President’s procla- 
mation. 

At this time Gen. Crittenden, in command 
of the right wing of Gen. Buell’s army, having 
advanced to the left bank of Green river near 
South Carrollton and maneuvred in front of 
the Confederate (Gen. Buckner’s) force, sud- 
denly retreated to Calhoun on Green river. 
Steamers were there awaiting him, on which 
his force was embarked and taken down the 
Green river to the Ohio, down the Ohio, and 
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up the Oumberland, where a junction was ef- 
fected with Gen. Grant’s army. 

Troops were also sent from St. Louis, Cairo, 
and Cincinnati, until the following regiments 
and batteries were under the command of Gen. 
Grant, not including the force brought by 
Gen. Crittenden: 

Illinois Infantry.—ith, Col. John Cook, act- 

ing brigadier-general ; Lieut.-Col. Andrew J. 
Babcock ; 8th, Col. Richard J. Oglesby, act- 
ing brigadier-general; Lieut.-Col., Frank L. 
Rhodes; 9th, Col. Augustus Marsey; 10th, 
Col. James D. Morgan; 11th, Col. Thomas 
E. R. Ransom; ‘12th, Col. John McArthur; 
16th, Col. Robert F. Smith ; 18th, Col. Michael 
K. Lawler ; 20th, Col. O. Carroll Marsh ; 22d, 
Col. Henry Dougherty (invalid); Lieut.-Col. H. 
E, Hart; 27th, Col. Napoleon B. Buford; 28th, 
Col. Amory K. Johnson; 29th, Col. James 
S. Riordan; 30th, Col. Philip B. Fouke, ab- 
sent; Lieut.-Col. E. B. Dennis; . 31st, Col. 
John A. Logan; 82d, Col. John Logan; 41st, 
Col. Isaac C. Pugh ; 45th, Col. John E. Smith; 
46th, Col. John A. Davis; 48th, Col. Isham N. 
Haynie; 49th, Col. Wm. R. Morrison,.wound- 
ed; Lieut.-Col., Thomas G. Allen; 50th, Col. 
Moses M. Bane; 52d, Lieut.-Col. John S. Wil- 
cox; 55th, Col. David Stuart; 57th, Col. 8. 
D. Baldwin. 

Illinois Artillery.—2d regiment, Col. Silas 
Noble; 3d regiment, Col. Eugene A. Carr; 
4th regiment, Col. T. Lyle Dickey; 7th regi- 
ment, Ool. William Pitt Kellogg. 

Illinois Artillery Batteries.—Schwartz’s, 
Dresser’s, Taylor’s, McAllister’s, Richardson’s, 
Willard’s, and Buell’s; in all, thirty-four guns. 

Troops from other States.—8d Iowa, Col. N. 
G. Williams; 7th Iowa, Col. John G. Lauman; 
11th Iowa, Col. Abraham F. Hare; 12th Iowa, 
Col. Jackson J. Wood; 18th Iowa, Col. Mar- 
cellus M. Crocker; 14th Iowa, Col. William T. 
Shaw; 8th Missouri, Col. Morgan M. Smith; 
13th Missouri, Col. Crafts J. Wright; 1st Mis- 
souri Artillery, Major Cavender; 11th Indi- 
ana, Col. George F. McGinniss; 23d Indiana, 
Col. Wm. L. Sanderson; 48th Indiana, Col. Nor- 
man Eddy; 52d Indiana, Col. James M. Smith. 

Gen. Lewis Wallace commanded a third di- 
vision, in which were the following regiments 
who were engaged in the battle at Donelson: 
28th Kentucky, Col. James L. Shackelford; 
31st Indiana, Maj. Fred. Arn; 44th Indiana, 
Col. Hugh B. Reed; 17th Kentucky, Col. John 
McHenry. 

The force of Gen. Grant had grown within 
a few days into almost gigantic proportions. 
Its numbers have been variously stated. After 
the surrender of Donelson, Gen. Halleck sent 
the tollowing despatch to Gen. Hunter: 


HEApQuarTers, DEPARTMENT oF St. Lovuts, Feb’y 19. 
To Maj.-Gen. D, Hunter, Commandin 
Department of Kansas at Fort Leavenworth : 

To you more than any other man out of this depart- 
ment, are we indebted for our success at Fort Donel- 
son. 

In my strait for troops to reénforce Gen. Grant, I ap- 
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plied to you. You responded nobly, by placing your 
‘orces at my disposal. 

This enabled us to win the victory. Receive my 
most heartfelt thanks. 

(Signed) H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 


A respectable authority wrote as follows, on 
the morning of Feb. 14: 

At eleven o’clock last night we arrived within two 
miles of the fort. Here we found the Carondolet at 
anchor. She had been engaging the enemy during the 
afternoon, at a distance of a mile, had fired aboar: two 
hundred shots, and retired without receiving any dam- 
age. By six o’clock this morning, sixteen transports 
had arrived from St. Louis, Cairo and Cincinnati, car- 
rying in all about 10,000 troops, cavalry, artillery and 
infantry. The debarkation occupied about four hours. 
The sight of such —_— reénforcements encouraged © 
all our men ge : nowing already that the fort 
was surrounded by Gen. Grant’s command—estimated 
at 30,000—we felt that such a i addition to his 
numbers would make assurance doubly sure. 


Senator Trumbull thus stated, in the Senate 
of the United States, his view of the force en- 
gaged: ‘I think there is a disposition to over- 
estimate the number of men upon both sides 
in the field. We have seen a statement within 
a few days going the rounds of the papers, that 
Fort Donelson was invested by an army of fifty 
thousand men; I have seen it in a number of 
papers; but when we come to see what regi- 
ments were there, instead of being fifty thou- 
sand, there were not thirty thousand men. A 
gentleman direct from Cairo, well acquainted 
with all the troops engaged in that gallant af- 
fair, informs me that the number of our troops 
was less than twenty-eight thousand.” 

The Confederate regiments in the fort were 
reported as follows: 

Regiments.—Tennessee, 11; Mississippi, 8; 
Texas, 1; Kentucky, 2; Arkansas, 1; Vir- 
ginia, 4; Alabama, 1. 

Cavalry Battalions+Alabama, 1; Tennes- 
see, 1; Mississippi, 1. 

The location of the fort was on a fine slope, 
one hundred and fifty feet high, on a slight 
bend on the west side of the Cumberland 
river. At this point the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers, both running north, approach 
within about twelve miles of each other. Op- 
posite on the Tennessee is situated Fort 
Henry. There were two batteries at Fort 
Donelson—the first about twenty-five feet 
above the water, consisting of nine guns, eight 
82’s and one 10-inch; the second having one 
rifled 82-pounder and two 32-pound carron- 
ades, located sixty feet higher up. The main 
fort was in the rear of these batteries, occupy- 
ing a high range cloven by a deep gorge open- 
ing toward the south. The outworks con- 
sisted in the main of rifle pits. Along the 
front of the extension line, the trees had been 
felled and the brush cut and bent over breast 
high, making a wide abatis very difficult to 
pass through. The Confederate camp was be- 
hind the hill and beyond the reach of shot and 
shell from the gunboats. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of Feb. 
14, Com. Foote began the conflict with four 
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iron-clad gunboats and two wooden ones. It 
continued for an hour and a quarter, and the 
latter part of the time within four hundred 
yards of the fort, when the wheel of one ves- 
sel and the tiller of another were shot away, and 
both rendered unmanageable, and drifted down 
the river. At this time the Confederates ap- 
peared to be deserting their batteries along the 
water. The other boats were injured between 
wind and water, and fifty-four had been killed 
and wounded, when all retired. Com. Foote 
deeming his services to be less required on the 
spot than at Cairo, “until damages could be re- 
paired, and a competent force brought up from 
that place to attack the fort,” retired to Cairo. 
At the same time he sent a gunboat up the 
Tennessee to render the railroad bridge above 
Fort Henry impassable. This had not been 
done by Lieut. Phelps who had gone up that 
river with three gunboats. 

The land forces under Gen. Grant left Fort 
Henry on the 12th of February, in two divis- 
ions, stated by Gen. Grant as “ about fifteen 
thousand strong,”—six regiments having been 
sent round on transports. The head of the 
marching column arrived within two miles 
of Fort Donelson at twelve o'clock. The 
Confederate fortifications were from this point 
gradually approached and surrounded, with 
occasional skirmishing on the line. The next 
day the investment was extended on the Confed- 
erate flanks, and drawn closer to their works, 
with skirmishing all day. That night the gun- 
boats and reénforcements arrived. On the 
next day the attack of the gunboats was made, 
and after its failure Gen. Grant resolved to 
make the investment as perfect as possible, and 
to partially fortify and await the repairs to the 
gunboats. This plan was frustrated by a vigor- 
ous attack upon his right under Gen. McCler- 
nayd, by the enemy. The battle was closely 
contested for several hours, and with consid- 
erable advantage to the enemy, when they 
were finally repulsed, having inflicted upon the 
Union troops a loss of one thousand two hun- 
dred in killed, wounded, and missing. At this 
time Gen. Grant ordered a charge to be made 
on the left by Gen. Charles F. Smith with his 
division. This was brilliantly done, and the 
contest here, which continued until dark, re- 
sulted in giving to him possession of part of the 
intrenchments. Soon after this charge was 
commenced, an attack was ordered by Gen. 
Grant to be made by Gen. Wallace of the third 
division, and two regiments of the second divis- 
ion, on the other Confederate flank, by which it 
was still further repulsed. At the points thus 
gained, all the troops remained for the night, 
feeling that, notwithstanding the brave resist- 
ance, a complete victory awaited them in the 
morning. 

The result of this conflict convinced the 
Confederate officers that without fresh troops 
they would be unable to hold their position on 
the next day. Gens. Pillow and Floyd deter- 


mined therefore to withdraw as no reénforce- 
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ments would reach them, leaving Gen. Simon 
B. Buckner in command. By means of two or 
three small steamboats these officers retired 
during the night taking about five thousand 
troops with them. 

Early the next morning a flag of truce was 
sent to Gen. Grant with the following letter : 


Heapquarters, Fort Donetson, Fed. 16, 1862. 
Sie: In consideration of all the circumstances goy- 
erning the present situation of affairs at this station, I 
propose to the commanding officer of the Federal” 
orces the appointment of commissioners to agree upon 
terms of capitulation of the forces at this post under 
my command. In that view I suggest an armistice 
ae twelve de ante ae 
am, very res y, your obedient servant, 
S. B. BUCKNER. 
Brigadier-General C. S. Army. 
To Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant, Commanding 
United States forces near Fort Donelson. 


The reply of Gen. Grant to this letter was 
as follows : 


HEADQUARTERS, ON THE FIELD, 
Fort Donetson, Fed. 16, 1862. 


To Gen. S. B. Buckner: 

Str: Yours of this date, proposing an armistice and 
the appointment of commissioners to settle on the 
terms of capitulation, is just received. : 

No terms, except unconditional and immediate sur- 
render, can be accepted. : 

I propose to move immediately on your works. 

am, very respectfully, your eo servant, 


Brigadier-General Commanding. 
The answer of Gen. Buckner wasas follows: 


Heapquarters, Dover (TEnNnN.), Fed. 16, 1862. 
Brig.-Gen. U.S. Grant, U. S. Army: - 
Sir: The distribution of the forces under my com- 
mand, incident to an unexpected change of command- 
ers, and the overwhelming force under your com- 
mand, —— me, notwithstanding the brilliant success 
of the Confederate arms, to accept the ungenerous and 
unchivalrous terms which you propose. 
I am, sir, your servant, 
S. B. BUCKNER. 
Brigadier-General C. S. Army. 


The fort. was subsequently given up and oc- 
eupied by the Union troops. 

In the action 231 were killed and 1,007 
wounded on the Confederate side. The num- 
ber was larger on the Union side. About 
10,000 prisoners were made, and 40 pieces of 
cannon and extensive magazines of all kinds 
of ordnance, quartermasters’ and commissary 
stores were captured. ; 

The following is a list of the regiments which 
were captured at Fort Donelson: 49th Tennes- 
see regiment, Col. Bailey; 48d Tennessee regi- 
ment, Col. Abernethy ; 27th Alabama regiment, 
Col. Jackson; 42d Tennessee regiment, Col. 
Quarrells; Captain Guy’s battery; 26th Ten- 
nessee regiment, Col. Silliard ; 14th Mississippi 
regiment, Col. Baldwin; 18th Tennessee regi- 
ment, Col. Palmer; 2d Kentucky regiment, 
Col. Hanson; 20th Mississippi regiment, Major 
Brown ; Captain Milton’s company ; 15th Virgi- 
nia regiment, Lieut. Haslep; Texas regiment, 
Col. Gregg; 15th Arkansas regiment, Col. Lee; 
Capt. Oreston’s cavalry; 15th Tennessee regi- 
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A Water Batteries—Lower Battery, 8 82-pounder guns; 1 10-inch Columbiad. 
Upper Battery, 1 82-pounder heavy rifled gun; 2 32-pounder carronades. 
B Rifle Pits, carried by General Smith’s division. 
C General Grant’s Headquarters during the siege. 
D Part of Confederate Intrenchments, carried by a portion of General McClernand’s 
division. 
E Fallen Timber. 
F Confederate Tents. 
G Confederate Log Huts. 
H Woods, 
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ment, Maj. Clark; one Company, Col.:Lugg; 
Porter’s artillery; 3d Tennessee regiment, Col. 
Brown; 8th Kentucky regiment, Capt. Lyon; 
80th Tennessee regiment, Maj. Humphrey; 32d 
Tennessee regiment, Col. Cook; 41st Tennes- 
see regiment, Col. Forquehanor; Mississippi 
regiment, Col. Davidson. A portion of the 
Federal troops in Gen. McClernand’s division 
were under arms two days and nights, amid 
driving storms of snow and rain. 
The fall of the fort occasioned great rejoic- 
ing in the Northern cities. 
e commanding general (Grant) thus ad- 
dressed his troops: 


Heapquarrters, District or West Tenn. 
Fors Domazos, Feb. 17, 1862.” 

The General commanding takes great pleasure in 
congratulating the troops of this command for the 
triumph over rebellion gained by their valor on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th instant. 

For four successive nights, without shelter during 
the most inclement weather known in this latitude, 
in? faced an enemy in large force in a position chosen 
by himself. Though strongly fortified by nature, all 
the additional safeguards suggested by science were 
added. Without a murmur this was borne, prepared 
at all times to receive an attack, and with continuous 
skirmishing by day, resulting ultimately in forcing the 
enemy to surrender without conditions. 

The victory achieved is not only great in the effect 
it will have in Creghis, down rebellion, but has secured 
the t number of prisoners of war ever taken in 
we attle on this continent. 

ort Donelson will hereafter be marked in capitals 
on the map of our united country, and the men who 
fought the battle will live in the memory of a «ae ar 
people. By order U.S. GRANT, 
; ; Brigadier-General Commanding. 


The following is the order of Gen. Halleck: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF MissouRI. 
Sr. Louss, Feb. 19, 1862. ' 

The Major-General commanding the department con- 

tulates Flag-Officer Foote, Brig.-Gen. Grant, and 

e brave officers and men under their command on 
the recent brilliant victories on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland. 

The war is not ended. Prepare for new conflicts and 
new victories. Troops are concentrating from every. 
direction. We shall soon have an army which will be 
irresistible. The Union Flag must be restored every- 
where, and the éathirallad: Union men in the South 
must be set free. The soldiers and sailors of the Great 
West are ready and willing to do this. The time and 
place have been determined on. Victory and glory 
await the brave! 

By command of Maj. Gen. HALLECK. 

N. H. McLean, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


_ The Confederate Congress being at that time 
in session, the following Message was addressed 
to that body by President Davis: 


Executive Department, March 11, 1862. 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith copies of such official reports as 
have been received at the War Department of the de- 
fence and fall of Fort Donelson. 

They will be found incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Instructions have been given to furnish further in- 
formation upon the several points not made intelligi- 
ble by the reports. Itis not stated that reénforcements 
were at any time asked for; nor is it demonstrated to 
have been impossible to have saved the army by evac- 
uating the position; nor is it known by what means 
it was found practicable to withdraw a part of the 
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garrison, leaving the remainder to surrender ; nor upon 
what authority or principles of action the senior Gen- 
erals abandoned responsibility by transferring the 
command to a junior officer. 

In a former communication to Congress, I presented 
the propriety of a suspension of judgment in relation 
to the disaster at Fort Donelson, until official reports 
could be received. Iregret that the information now 
furnished is so defective. In the mean time, hopeful 
that satisfactory explanation may be made, ‘I have 
directed, upon the exhibition of the case as presented 
by the two senior Generals, that they should be re- 
lieved from command, to await further orders when- 
ever a reliable judgment can be rendered on the merits 
of the case. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The successful operations against Fort Donel- 
son were followed by the immediate evacuation 
of Bowling Green by the Confederate troops 
under Gen. Johnston. The centre of Gen. 
Buell’s army under Gen. Mitchell was advan- 
cing from Munfordsville upon Bowling Green 
on the 14th of February, and by a forced march 
reached the river at that place on the next day. 
He immediately began to reconstruct the 
bridge, which had been burned some hours 
previous to his arrival, and took possession of 
the fortifications on the next day. 

Since the battle of Mill Springs the intention 
of holding Bowling Green had been given up 
by the Confederate commander, and the troops 
were gradually withdrawn. About the 25th 
of January Gen. Floyd, with a command com- 
posed of his brigade and those of Gens. Wood 
and Breckinridge, left Bowling Green and went 
to Nashville and east Tennessee: The brigade 
of Gen. Buckner about the same time moved | 
in the direction of Hopkinsville, near which 
place he manceuvred in front of Gen. Critten- 
den until the latter left to join Gen. Grant, 
when Gen. Buckner fell back and combined his 
forces with those at Fort Donelson. The force 
then remaining at Bowling Green consisted of 
the brigades commanded by Gens. Hardee 
and Hindman, which were chiefly Arkansas 
regiments, and twelve in number. This force, 
being about 8,000 men, was totally inadequate 
to defend the position against the forces of 
Gen. Mitchell and the reserve of Gen. Buell 
commanded by Gen. McCook. 

On the 19th of February Com. Foote left 
Fort Donelson with tl-- gunboats Conestoga 
and Cairo on an armed reconnoissance. At 
Clarksville he learned that nearly two thirds 
of the citizens had fled in alarm, and therefore 
issued a proclamation, assuring “all peaceably 
disposed persons that they could with safety 
resume their’ business avocations, and requiring 
only the military stores and equipments to be 
given up and holding the authorities responsi- 
ble that it should be done without reservation.” 
Clarksville is on the line of railroad communi- 
cation between Memphis and Nashville and 
Memphis and Bowling Green and Louisville. 
Below the town were two small forts which 
were taken by the Federal force without any 
resistance. They mounted three guns each. 
One span of the railroad bridge had also been 
destroyed. 
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The fate of Nashville was now settled. With 
a high state of the water of the Cumberland 
river, there were no obstacles to the immediate 
approach of the gunboats with a force on 
transports. The centre of Gen. Buell’s army 
had already arrived a; Bowling Green, within 
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two days’ march of Nashville. Its progress 
had been attended with many difficulties, and 
Brig.-Gen. Mitchell in command issued the fol- 
lowing address to his soldiers: 


Bowne Green, February 19, 1862. 
Soldiers of the Third Division ! Youhave executed a 
march of forty miles in twenty-eight hours and a half. 
The fallen timber and other obstructions opposed by 
the enemy to your movements, have been swept from 
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your path. The fire of ae artillery and the burstin 
of your shells announced your arrival. Surprised an 
ignorant of the force that had thus precipitated itself 
upon them, they fled in consternation. 

In the night time, over a frozen, rocky, precipitous 
pathway, down rude steps for fifty feet, ig emt 
ed the advance guard, cavalry, and infantry, and be- 
fore the dawn of day, you have entered in triumph a 
position of extraordinary natural strength, and by your 
enemy proudly denominated the Gibraltar of Kentucky. 
_ With your own hands, through deep mud, in drench- 
ing rains, and up rocky pathways next to impassable, 
and across a footpath of your own construction, built 
upon the ruins of the railway bridge, destroyed for 
their protection, by a retreating and panic-stricken foe, 
have transported upon your own shoulders your 

aggage and camp equipage. 

e General commanding the department, on re- 
ceiving my report announcing these facts, requests me 
to make to the officers and soldiers under my command 
the following communication : 

‘Soldiers who by resolution and energy overcome 
eae natural difficulties, have nothing to fear in bat- 
tle, where their energy and prowess are taxed to a far 
less extent. Your command have exhibited the high 
qualities of resolution and energy, in a degree which 


leaves no limit to my confidence in them in their future 
movements, 
“By order of “ Brig. Gen. BUELL 


“Commanding Department of the Ohio.” 


Soldiers! I feel a perfect confidence that the high 
estimate placed upon your power, endurance, energy, 
and heroism, is just. Your aim and mine has been to 
deserve the approbation of our commanding officer, 
and of our Government and our country. 

I trust you feel precisely as does your commanding 
General, that nothing is done while anything remains 


to be done. 
By order of Brig.-Gen. 0. M. MITCHELL, 
Commanding. 


The certainty of the capture of Nashville 
showed to the Confederate generals the danger 
in which Columbus, their strong position on the 
Mississippi, was placed. Even the occupation 
of Clarksville by the Union forces put into 
their possession that part of the railroad run- 
ning to Columbus, and opened the way to ap- 
proach that position from the rear. At the 
same time the river in front was under the 
control of the Federal gunboats. Gen. Beaure- 
gard, having previously retired from his com- 
mand at Manassas, was now the commanding 
officer in this Confederate department with 
Gen. Johnston. Orders were accordingly is- 
sued on the 18th of February to destroy a por- 
tion of the track and bridges of the Memphis 
and Ohio railroad preparatory to a removal of 
the forces at Columbus to Island No. Ten, about 
forty-five miles below on the Mississippi river. 

At the same time preparations were made to 
remove the Confederate stores and other pub- 
lic property from Nashville. The near approach 
of the Federal forces filled the authorities of the 
State with greatalarm. The Legislature, which 
had just been convened in extra session, retired 
with Goy. Harris to Memphis, taking the ar- 
chives and treasury of the State. Extreme 
measures and the destruction of property were 
proposed by the Governor to the citizens, but 
without gaining their approval. The railroad 
and the suspension bridges over the river were, 
however, destroyed. 
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After taking possession of Clarksville, Com. 
Foote returned to Cairo for the purpose of ob- 
taining an additional gunboat and six or eight 
mortar boats. Meantime the troops of Gen. 
Grant, under Brig.-Gen. Smith, were pushed 
forward to Clarksville, and at the request of 
Gen. Smith, Lieut. Bryant, of the gunboat Cai- 
ro, preceded seven transports with the brigade 
of Gen. Nelson up the river to Nashville. They 
arrived on the 24th. The troops were landed 
without any opposition, as there was not any 
hostile force on the banks of the river. On the 
same day the advance of Gen. Buell’s centre 
from Bowling Green arrived on the opposite 
side of the river, to see the Stars and Stripes 
already floating in triumph from the staff on thé 
State capitol. The Confederate force under 
Gen. Albert S. Johnston retired to Murfrees- 
borough, a small town, thirty-two miles distant 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad. 
Here they were soon after joined by the force 
under the Confederate General Crittenden. 

An invasion having now been commenced 
within the limits of the States attached to the 
Confederacy, the Major-General commanding 
the department of Missouri issued the follow- 
ing order for the regulation of the troops: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF Misso 

: 81. Louis, February 2. 

The Major-General oar me the department de- 
sires to impress upon all officers the importance of pre- 
serving good order and discipline among their troops as 
the armies of the West advance into Tennessee and the 
Southern States. Let us show to our fellow citizens in 
these States that we come merely to crush out rebel- 
lion, and to restore to them and the benefits of 
the Constitution and the Union, of which they have 
been deprived by their selfish and unprincipled leaders. 

They have been told that we come to oppress and 

plunder. By our acts we will undeceive them ; we will 
prove to them that we come to restore, not to violate, 
the Constitution and laws in restoring to them the fi 
of the Union. We will assure them that they sh 
enjoy under its folds the same protection of life and 
property as in former days. 
oldiers, let no excess on your = tarnish the glory 

of our arms. The orders heretofore issued in this de- 
partment in regard to pillaging, marauding, the de- 
struction of private property and stealing, and the con- 
cealment of slaves, must be strictly enforced. 

It does not belong to the cers! to decide upon the 
relation of master and slave. Such questions must be 
settled by civil courts. No iagetine slave will, there- 
fore, be admitted within our lines or camps except 
when especially ordered by the General cheunaeadl- 
ing. Women, children, merchants, farmers, mechan- 
ics, and all persons not in arms, are regarded as non- 
combatants, and are not to be molested in their per- 
sons or property. If, however, they aid and assist the 
enemy, they become belligerents, and will be treated 
as such. If ae violate the laws of war, they will be 
made to suffer the penalties of such violation. 

Military stores and public property must be surren- 
dered , and any attempt to conceal ‘such property by 
fraudulent transfer or otherwise, will be wae but 
no private property will be touched a So by orders 
of the General commanding. 

Whenever ‘it becomes necessary to levy forced con- 
tributions for the supply and subsistence of our troops, 
such levies will be made as light as possible, and be so 
distributed as to produce no distress among the 
ple. All property so taken must be peveiphed’ and fully 
aieeoel for, as heretofore directed. 

These orders will be read at the head of every regi- 
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ment, and all officers are cédmmanded to strictly enforce 
th 


em. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. HALLECK. 
N. H. McLzan, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The effect of these military operations was a 
great excitement in the neighboring Confeder- 
ate States. To witness their strongest positions 
for defence flanked and evacuated without a 
blow, to see other fortified points compelled to 
a quick surrender by an irresistible force of 
men and gunboats, revealed to them the gigan- 
tic contest in which they were engaged. They 
said: “‘ No people were ever engaged in a more 
serious struggle. It is emphatically a combat 
for life or death.” The Governor of Mississippi 
issued a proclamation calling upon every citi- 
zen able to bear arms to have his arms in readi- 
ness. Boards of police in all the counties of 
the State were required to appoint “ enrollers” 
preparatory to drafting, and to establish gun 
shops to repair arms. The Governor of Arkan- 
sas issued a proclamation drafting into im- 
mediate service every man in the State sub- 
ject to military duty, and requiring them to 
respond within twenty days. Gov. Harris of 
Tennessee issued a proclamation, saying: “ As 
Governor of your State and Commander in 
Chief of its army, I call upon every able-bodied 
man of the State, without regard to aga, to en- 
list in its service. I command him who can 
obtain a weapon to march with our armies. I 
ask him who can repair or forge an arm to 
make it ready at once for the soldier. I call 
upon every citizen to open his purse and his 
storehouses of provision to the brave defenders 
of our soil. I bid the old and the young, wher- 
ever they may be, to stand as pickets to our 
struggling armies.” Thus was set on foot a 
system of measures which led to the passage 
of a conscription act by the Confederate Con- 
gress and the raising of an immense Confeder- 
ate army during the ensuing summer months. 

Meanwhile, on the morning of the 4th of 
March, an expedition consisting of the gun- 
boats Louisville,Carondelet, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Lexington and four mortar boats, left Cairo for 
Columbus on the Mississippi. Transports with 
the following troops formed a part of the ex- 
pedition: 42d and 27th Illinois, 6 companies 
of the 55th Illinois, four companies of the 71st 
Ohio and one company of the 54th Ohio. On 
arrival the fort was found to be unoccupied, 
except by two hundred and fifty of the 2d Illi- 
nois regiment, who had reached it by a land 
march a short time previous. The enemy had 
commenced the evacuation on the 26th ult. 
Almost everything difficult to move had been 
more or less destroyed. Still a large amount 
of army material was obtained. The enemy 
had retired down the river. 

At Nashville order was speedily restored. 
Col. Matthews of the 51st Ohio was appointed 
provost marshal and the troops were all quar- 
tered without the city. An immense amount 
of military stores of the Confederate Govern- 
ment was found in the city. They consisted 
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, of pork, beef, rice, corn and molasses. Gen. 
Buell removed his headquarters to the city, and 
the reserve of his army under Gen. McCook 
had arrived and were in quarters before the 
2d of March. 

This division in its progress had protected 
the railroad and repaired the bridges and roads 
on the route to Louisville. All of Gen. Buell’s 
force was concentrated at Nashville and en- 
camped along the different turnpikes leading 
from the city in a southerly direction at distan- 
ces from two to five miles from the city, with 
pickets extending to the distance of ten miles. 

Thus the Confederate line of defence from the 
Mississippi east to the mountains was swept 
away. The strongholds were evacuated and 
the less impregnable positions captured. There 
was nothing to withstand the triumphant march 
of the Federal forces southward over the coun- 
try but the military force which might be 
gathered from the Confederate States. Was 
Tennessee therefore restored to the Union? 
Opposition presented itself everywhere. The 
Federal flag wherever waved was in the 
hands of individuals, and might indicate the 
true sentiments of the bearer, or might be up- 
held to cover and conceal the real disloyalty 
of his heart. Public bodies and representatives 
of established organizations made no such dis- 
play. That Tennessee which one year previous 
reposed in peace under the folds of the nation- 
al flag, now stood aloof and claimed that her 
allegiance was due to another power. This 
power she hoped would soon return and eject 
the invaders. 
tory was acquired by the Federal forces, but 
the hearty allegiance of the people would never 
be restored while the Confederate Government 
remained safe and strong in its seat at Rich- 
mond. 

Meantime important events had taken place 
elsewhere. The military and naval expedition 
under Gen. Burnside was making important 
captures in the most populous and fertile part 
of the State of North Carolina. His force, be- 
ing engaged at the time in active operations, 
was not included in the order of the President 
for a general advance. This army corps com- 
prised three brigades. The first, under the 
command of Brig.-Gen. John G. Foster, con- 
sisted’ of the 23d, 24th, 25th and 27th Massa- 
chusetts, and the 10th Connecticut regiments; 
the second, under the command of Brig.-Gen. 
Jesse L. Reno, consisted of the 51st New York, 
5ist Pennsylvania, 21st Massachusetts, 6th New 
Hampshire, and 9th New Jersey regiments ; the 
third, under the command of Brig.-Gen. John 
G. Parke, consisted of the 8th and 11th Con- 
necticut, 58d and 89th New York, and a battal- 
ion of the 5th Rhode Island, together with bat- 
tery F of the Rhode Island artillery. These 
three brigades numbered about 16,000 men and 
required more than 30 transports to take them 
to their destination—5 vessels to transport the 
horses, 8 or 10 to carry the supplies, a siege 
train and 2 pontoon bridge schooners, a divi- 


Thus it was evident the terri- - 
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sion hospital, and one for the signal corps. The 
naval portion of the expedition was under the 
command of L. M. Goldsborough, subsequently 
raised to the rank of rear admiral. 

The chief of staff was Commander A. L, Case, 
staff medical officer, S. C. Jones, signal officer, 
H. G. B. Fisher. The names of the steam gun- 
pas and of their commanders were as fol- 
ows: 


Commander. 


Name. Guns. Rank. 

Stars and Stripes 7 <A. Herden....Lieut. Commanding. 
Valley City..... 4 J.C. Chaplin... “* "ae 
Underwriter.... 2 N.V.Jdefford.. “ — 
Hetzel........... 2 H.K. Davenport...Lieut. Com’d’g. 
Delaware....... 6 8. P. Quackenbus a 
Shawshene...... 2 T.G. Woodward...... Act, Master. 
Lockwood...... 3 G.L. Graves.. Aig: nad 
COTES SF cores ese 2 J. MeDiarmid oe BS 
Moree ss .iescrens 9 wii eter Mages sss. ..s020% =} 
Whitehead...... 1 Charles A. French.... “* “s 
J.N.Seymour.. 2 £F.8. Welles.... ¥ 
Philadelphia.... 2 8. Reynolds........... S < 
Henry Brincker, 1 J.E. Giddings........ i * 
Granite......... Fp die SOOMIOY 5's nb. xoree oY - 
General Putnam 2 — McCook.......Lieut. Com’d’g. 
Hunchback..... 4 E.R. Calhoun....Act. Lieut. Com. 
Southfield...... 4 C.F. W. Behm.Act. Vol. Lt. Com. 
Com. Barney... 2 B.D. Renshaw......Act. Lt. Com. 
Com. Perry..... 2 Chas. W. Plusser...Lieut, Com'd’g. 

"TOU ..0 > o ens sm 51 


To these may also be added the Virginia, 
Louisiana, Young America, Jenny Lind. These 
steamers were of three classes: screw and side 
wheel tugs, navy screw gunboats, and armed 
ferry boats. Their armaments consisted chiefly 
of 80-pounder Parrotts rifled, and long smooth 
82’s, 64’s, and some of much heavier caliber. 
A coast division of gunboats, with the trans- 
ports, consisted of the Picket, 4 guns, Pioneer, 
4 guns, Hussar, 4 guns, Vidette, 3 guns, Ran- 
ger, 4 guns, Chasseur, 4 guns. _ 

The transport portion of the expedition was 
under the command of Samuel F. Hazard of 
the U. 8. navy. 

Nothing had been withheld that was neces- 
sary to secure success, and the accomplished 
officers, the disciplined and gallant men, and 
the abundant material awakened the most san- 
guine expectations on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the people. 

The expedition sailed from Hampton Roads 
on the 12th of January, consisting of over 100 
vessels of all classes. 

The order-to sail was issued on Saturday 
night the 11th, and by daylight on Sunday 
morning the largest portion of the fleet had 
passed outside the capes. Some vessels, and 
especially the water boats, refused to leave the 
capes. The first part of the day was pleasant, 
with a light wind from the southwest. During 
the afternoon it was thick weather, and the 
sailing vessels were generally obliged to cast 
off from the steamers and take care of them- 
selves, and two or three of the canal boats, with 
hay and horses on board, broke away and were 
blown ashore. The expedition was bound to 
Hatteras Inlet, which is an entrance from the 
ocean to Pamlico Sound. It is a narrow pas- 
sage with seven feet of water on the bar, and 
difficult to enter in rough weather without dan- 
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ger of grounding. The entrance to the inlet 
was commanded by two forts, which were 
captured by an expedition under Gen. B. F. 
Butler and Commodore Stringham during the 
preceding year. (See AnnuaL OycLopaD14, 
1861—ExPeEDITIONs.) 

The wind changed to the southeast and contin- 
ued blowing in that quarter for several days af- 
ter the vessels began to arrive. This brought 
in a considerable sea dr swell, which made it 
dangerous for all the vessels drawing much 
water to cross the bar and attempt to enter ex- 
cept at the top of the tide. Those drawing the 
least water got in first, the others anchored out- 
side watching an opportunity. In this perilous 
situation, with a high sea, a strong wind blow- 
ing on shore, and shoal water, with a crooked 
channel, several days passed during which the 
fleet was endeavoring one by one to get within 
the inlet. The steamer City of New York 
grounded on the bar, andthe sea swept ¢lean 
over her and quickly reduced her to a wreck. 
The gunboat Zouave sunk in the inlet, and two or 
three other small vessels were equally unfortu- 
nate. Within the inlet the anchorage was narrow 
and the change of the tide brought the vessels in 
contact, and the roughness of the water caused 
a constant chafing of rigging and spars, and 
crashing of bulwarks. 

For two days the wind and sea were so high 
as to prevent all communication with the outer 
vessels, or with each other. The New Jersey 
regiment was then called to enter upon its work, 
with mourning in its ranks. Its Colonel, J. W. 
Allen, and its surgeon, F. S. Weller, were 
drowned by the overturning of a small boat in 
the breakers at the inlet. 

The gale increased ; dark clouds swept down 
from the east and seemed almost to touch the 
vessels’ masts as they swayed to and fro. A 
single person here and there appeared on some 
vessel’s deck, holding on by the rail or the rig- 
ging, and a few scattered groups of the soldiers 
who had been landed, were seen hurrying on 
the beach as if in search of shelter from the 
fury of the blast. The tents of the Massachu- 
setts 24th, which had been pitched on the beach, 
were swept away, and the poor soldiers spent 
a fearful night, exposed to the peltings of a 
pitiless storm, with yet a more fearful night to 
follow. Even the brave commander of the 
expedition was heard to exclaim in suppress- 
ed tones, “This is terrible! When will the 
storm abate?” 

This violent storm was followed by a high 
tide, and’ on the 24th, nearly all the vessels 
which had arrived were within the entrance, 
and by the 26th repairs had been made and the 
force was ready to move. Fortunately the few 
Confederate gunboats on the sound kept aloof 
and made no attack. 

Preparations were now made for a speedy 
movement. The object was to proceed up 
Pamlico Sound, and open the passage into Al- 
bemarle Sound. This passage was called Croa- 
tan Sound, and was bounded on the one side by 


the mainland and on the other by Roanoke Isl- 
and, which is low and marshy. As this was “ 
the principal communication between Pamlico 
and Albemarle, the enemy had erected fortifi- 
cations in the upper part of the passage, on Ro- 
anoke Island, and had also obstructed it by piles 
and sunken vessels.. They had a fleet of seven 
small gunboats, prepared to contest the passage, 
and stationed near the batteries. 

On the 3d of February,.Gen. Burnside issued 
the following general orders: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF NorTH CAROLINA, 
Pamutco Sounn, February 3, 1862. 


Generac Orvers, No. 5. 

This expedition being about to land on the soil of 
North Carolina, the General Commanding desires his 
soldiers to remember that they are here te support the 
Constitution and the laws, to put down rebellion, and 
to protect the persons and property of the loyal and 
peaceable eitizens of the State. In the march of the 
army, all unnecessary ijuries to houses, barns, fences 
and other property will be carefully avoided, and in all 
cee He laws of civilized warfare will be carefully ob- 
served. 

Wounded soldiers will be treated with every care 
and attention, and neither they nor prisoners must be 
insulted or annoyed by word er act. 

With the fullest confidence in the valor and the char- 
acter of his troops, the General Commanding looks for- 
ward to a speedy and successful termination of the 
campaign. 

By command of Brig.-Gen. A. E. BURNSIDE. 
Lewis Ricumonp, Asst. Adj.-Gen. 


Further orders relative to signals, and to the 
disembarkation of the troops, were issued on 
the next day. 

Everything being ready, the forward move- 
ment commenced at half past seven on the 
morning of the 5th of February. The naval 
squadron following the flag officer’s vessel, head- 
ed the fleet. Their course was at first southward, 
following the zigzag channel, until it finally - 
became north by west. At regular and short 
intervals the gunboats filled’ their places in the 
line, and with scarcely perceptible motion, 
steadily stretched away to the horizon. Next 
came the transports and gunboats carrying the 
troops, consisting of sixty-five vessels, of all 
classes and characters. Each brigade formed 
three columns, headed by the flag ship of the 
brigade. Each large steamer had one, two, 
and in some instances, three schooners in tow. 
The aisles between the three columns of vessels 
were kept unbroken, through the whole length, 
which extended almost two milesover the sur- 
face of the sound, except by the two or three 
small propellers whese duty consisted in con- 
veying orders. 

At sundown tlie fleet came to anchor about 
ten miles from the southern point of Roanoke 
Island. The next morning, at eight o’clock, it 
was in motion. The preceding beautiful day 
was followed by a stormy one, and anchors 
were again dropped at the entrance of the inlet 
or strait. This was the day on which Fort Henry 
was taken. The next morning was clear, and 
the sun rose in a sky marked only with clouds 
enough to give it peculiar beauty. By ten 
o’cloek all preparations had been made, and the 
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gunboats moved forward, entering the inlet. 
The flag ship of Gen. Burnside next followed, 
but the remainder of the transports were de- 
tained nearly two hours. <A gun fired from one 
of the Confederate gunboats announced the ap- 
proach of the Federal squadron. At half past 
eleven the conflict commenced between the 
gunboats at long range, but it was noon before 
they were engaged in close action. The Con- 
federate boats gradually retired, drawing their 
opponents within range of the forts, when fire 
was opened by the latter. 

The contest between the boats and the battery 
continued with varied energy during the next 
three hours, in which time the barracks within 
the forts were consumed. At three o'clock the 
troops began to land, under the protection of 
the fire of three of the gunboats. At this time 
the Confederate gunboats drew near and re- 
commenced the, action, which was continued 
until their ammunition was exhausted. They 
then retired up the inlet or sound. The bat- 
tery continued to fire until the Union gunboats 
retired for the night. The bravery of the Con- 
federate defence was admitted on every side. 
On the Federal side, five had been killed and 
ten wounded. In the fort, the Confederates 
reported one killed and three wounded, and in 
the gunboats five wounded, and the largest 
gunboat sunk, and another disabled. 

By four o’clock the transports had all arrived, 
and the first body of troops were landed unob- 
structed at five o’clock. In a short time six 
thousand were on shore, and the remainder of 
the force landed soon after. 

The next morning the troops started in three 
columns, the centre under Gen. Foster, com- 
posed of the 23d, 25th, and 27th Massachusetts, 
and 10th Connecticut; the next, or left flanking 
column, under Gen. Reno, consisted of the 21st 
Massachusetts, 51st New York, 9th New Jer- 
sey, and 51st Pennsylvania; the third, or right 
flanking column, under Gen. Parke, consisted 
of the 4th Rhode Island, first battalion of the 
5th Rhode Island, and the 9th New York. The 
approach to the enemy was by a road through 
a swamp, on each side of which was a thick 
underbrush. An earthwork about thirty-five 
yards wide had been erected across the road 
for defence. The attack was bravely made, 
as it had been planned, upon the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and after a most spirited and splendid de- 
fence, as reported by the assailants, they were 
obliged to give way before this overwhelming 
force, and retiring further up the island were 
overtaken, and Col. Shaw, their commander, 
surrendered. Thus six forts, forty guns, over 
two thousand prisoners, and three thousand 
stand of arms were captured. The Union loss 
was thirty-five killed and two hundred wound- 
ed. The Confederate loss in killed was reported 
to be sixteen, and wounded thirty-nine. The 
artillery of each side consisted of some heavy 
pieces, such as 100-pound Parrotts, and a 100- 
pound Sawyer gun captured by the Confeder- 
ates some time previous. The contest between 
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the battery and the gunboats, in the morning, 
was unimportant, and the latter proceeded to 
remove the obstructions in the channel. 

On the reception of the report of Gen. Burn- 
side at Washington the following order was 
issued by President Lincoln : 

Wasurxeton, Feb. 15. 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, returns thanks to Brigadier-General Burnside 
and Flag Officer Goldsborough, and to General Grant 
and Flag Officer Foote, and the land and naval forces 
under their respective commands, for their gallant 
achievements in the capture of Fort Henry and at Roan- 
oke Island, While it will be no ordinary pleasure for 
him to acknowledge and reward in a becoming manner 
the valor of the living, he also recognizes his duty to 
pay fitting honor to the memory of the gallant dead. 

he charge at Roanoke Island, like the bayonet charge 
at Mill Springs, pi that the close grapple and sharp 
steel of loyal and patriotic citizens must always put the 
rebels and traitors to flight. The late achievements of 
the navy show that the flag of the Union, once borne in 
proud glory around the world by naval heroes, will 
soon ‘again float over every rebel city and stronghold, 
and that it shall forever be honored and respected as 
the emblem of Liberty and Union in every land and 


upon every sea. 
By order of the President. 
(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON 


Secretary of War. 
GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 
On the afternoon of the next day after the 
surrender, Commodore Rowan, by order of 
Com. Goldsborough, with fourteen steamers, 
proceeded toward Elizabeth city. It is the 
capital of Pasquotank county, North Carolina, 
situated on the Pasquotank river, about twenty 
miles from its mouth and thirty miles from 
Roanoke Island. That night the fleet anchor- 
ed about eighteen miles from the city. 
Next morning, the 10th, on approaching the 
town, seven Oonfederate gunboats and one 
schooner were discovered, and after a brief 
contest they retired under the guns of a small 
fort, were set on fire, and abandoned. This 
fort on Cobb’s Point, mounting four guns, was 
also abandoned. At the same time the town 
was deserted bythe Confederate forces, after 
having set on fire some of the houses, which 
were burned. All the Confederate gunboats 
were destroyed excepting one. Two were 
killed and about twelve wounded on the Union 
gunboats. The loss on the other side is not 
known. Commander Rowan immediately sent 
the gunboats Louisiana, Underwriter, Commo- 
dore Perry, and Lockwood, under Lieut. A. 
Maury, to Edenton, on the west end of Albe- 
marle Sound. It is the capital of Chowan coun- 
ty and is at the head of Edenton bay, which 
opens into Albemarle Sound a little below the 
mouth of Chowan river. On the 12th the 
town was taken possession of by Lieut. Maury. 
Part of a light artillery regiment, from one to 
three hundred in number, withdrew without 
firing a gun. No fortifications existed, nor was 
any opposition made. Eight cannon and one 
schooner on the stocks were destroyed. Two 
schooners with four thousand bushels of corn 
were captured on the sound, and six bales of 
cotton taken from the custom house wharf. 
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On the next day, the 14th, Lieut. Jeffers was 
sent by Lieut. Maury with the gunboats Under- 
writer, Lockwood, Shawshene, and Whitehead, 
towing a couple of schooners to the mouth of 
the Chesapeake and Albemarle canal. The 
enemy were found engaged in placing obstruc- 
tions in the mouth of the canal. These works 
were completed by sinking the two schooners 
and burning all that remained above water. 
This small expedition then returned to the 
mouth of North River. This was two days be- 
fore the surrender of Fort Donelson. On the 
18th of February the joint commanders of the 
Union forces in North Carolina issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation, declaring to the people of 
that State the object of their mission: 
‘ Roanoxe Istanp, Norte Canora, ; 
February 18, 1862. 

To the People of North Carolina: ‘ 

The mission of our joint expedition is not to invade 
any of your rights, but to assert the authority of the 
United States, and to close with you the desolating war 
brought upon your State by comparatively a few bad 
men in your midst, 

Influenced infinitely more by the worst passions of 
human nature than by any show of elevated reason, 
they are still urging you astray to gratify their unholy 


Parpars 

The a upon your credulity by telling you of 
wicked and even diabolical intentions on our part; of 
our desire to destroy your freedom, demolish your 
propertY, liberate your slaves, injure your women, and 
such like enormities—all of which, we assure you, is 
not only ridiculous, but utterly and wilfully false. 

We are Christians as well as yourselves, and we pro- 


fess to know full well, and to feel profoundly, the sacred 
ohieations of the character. 
© apprehensions need be entertained that the de- 


mands of humanity or justice will be disregarded. We 
shall inflict no injury, unless forced to do so by your 
own acts, and upon this you may confidently rely. 

Those men are your worst enemies. They, in truth, 
have drawn you into your present*condition, and are 
the real disturbers of your peace and the happiness of 
your firesides. 

We invite you, in the name of the Constitution, and 
in that of virtuous loyalty and civilization, to separate 
yourselves at once from these malign influences, to re- 
turn to your allegiance, and not compel us to resort 
further to the force under our control, 

The Government asks only that its authority = be 
recognized; and we repeat, in no manner or way does 
it desire to interfere with your laws constitutionally 
established, yeee institutions of any kind whatever, 
your property of any sort, or your usages in any re- 
spect. L. M. GOLDSBOROUGH, Flag Officer, 

Commanding North Carolina Blockading Squadron. 
A. E. BURNSIDE, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Department of North Carolina. 


It may be thought that this part of North 
Carolina was in a very defenceless condition. 
In many respects this was not so. It cost the 
United States two military and naval expe- 
ditions before it was reached. The first expe- 
dition, under the command of Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler and Commodore 8. H. Stringham, con- 
sisted of the steam frigates Minnesota and Wa- 
bash, and armed steamers Monticello, Pawnee, 
and Harriet Lane, and the steam transports 
Adelaide and George Peabody, and the tug 
Fanny. The steam frigate Susquehanna also 
joined the expedition. “The military force con- 
sisted of 880 men. These forces captured the 
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forts at the entrance of Hatteras Inlet, and 
made no further advance. The result of the 
expedition was the acquisition of the forts cap- 
tured, the control of the island in which they 
were located, and the closing of the inlet against 
the passage of vessels running the blockade. 
The expedition under Gen. Burnside entered 
the inlet and captured the fortifications on 
Roanoke Island and destroyed the Confederate 
navy, when the country lay at itsmercy. Small 
fortifications and some military force was found, 
however, at every town of any importance. No 
civil, commercial, or political changes were 
made such as to indicate that the inhabitants 
regarded themselves as restored to the Union. 
Those in whose hands was held the local civil 
and political power, retired to safe quarters upon 
the approach of the Federal force. They ac- 
knowledged another allegiance due to a power 
which they believed or hoped would yet be able 
to expel the Union troops. So long as that 
power retained its strength they either feared 
or declined to acknowledge allegiance else- 
where. That invariable follower of the inva- 
sion of hostile armies, the provost marshal, or 
military governor, attended the footsteps of 
the Burnside expedition as he has almost every 
other which has entered within the limits of the 
Confederate States during this year. 

On the 19th of February a reconnoitring ex- 
pedition left Edenton for Winton, the capital 
of Hereford county, situated near the head of 
navigation on the Chowan river, about fifty 
miles above its mouth. It consisted of the flo- 
tilla under the command of Commander Rowan 
and a company of Col. Hawkins’ N. Y. regi- 
ment. This force had been informed at Eliza- 
beth City, that five hundred Union men at 
Winton had raised “ the Stars and Stripes” and 
desired protection. Upon arriving opposite the 
landing of the town, which was a short distance 
in the rear, a perfect shower of balls and buck- 
shot were fired upon the advancing vessel. The 
river here is about a hundred yards wide and 
the banks high. The boats ascended and 
brought their guns to bear and fired several 
shells, and retired about eight miles down the 
river for the night. The next morning they 
returned and shelled the village. The military 
were landed and found it deserted, when the 
buildings were set on fire and burned. ; 

The movements of the Federal forces caused 
efforts to be made by the State authorities to 
resist them. Onthe 22d Governor Clark issued 
the following proclamation : 

Norra-Carotmrans! Our country needs your aid 
for its protection and defence against an invading foe. 
The President of the Confederate States has made a 
requisition upon our State to complete her quota of 
troops in the field. Our own borders are invaded by 
the enemy in force, now threatening an advance to 
deprive us of liberty, property, and all that we hold 
dear, as a self-governing and free people. We must 
resist him at ail Seninde and by every means in our 

wer. He wages a war for our subjugation—a war 
orced upon us in wrong and prosecuted without right, 
and in a spirit of vengeful wickedness without a paral- 
lel in the history of warfare among civilized nations. 
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As you value your rights of self-government and all 
the blessings of freedom—the hallowed endearments 
of home and fireside, of family and kindred—I call 
upon you to rally to their defence, dnd to sustain the 
noble and sacred cause in which we are engaged. 
North Carolina has always proved true, constant and 
brave, in the hour of trial and of danger. Never let it 
be said, that in the future she has failed to maintain 
her high renown. If we are threatened now more 
than heretofore, and upon our own soil, let our exer- 
tions be equal to every demand on our patriotism, 
honor, and glory. No temporary reverses dampened 
the ardor of your ancestors, even though the enemy 
marched in columns through the State. The fires of 
liberty still burned brightly in their breasts. 

They were moved to new energy and resisted by 
gallant deeds, with abiding hope and unflinchin 
courage and perseverance, bravely contending wit 
enemies at home as well as the foreign foe, until, after 
a struggle of seven long Pheri our independence was 
achieved and acknowledged. Let us imitate their 
glorious example. The enemy is redoubling his efforts 
and straining every nerve to overrun our country and 
subjugate us to his domination—his avarice and ambi- 
tion. Already it is proposed in their Congress to 
establish a territorial governmentin a portion of our 
State. Now is the time to ate our zeal and animate 
by example. I call upon the brave and patriotic men 
of our State to volunteer, from the mountains to the 
sea, 

You are wanted both to fill up our quota in the con- 
federate army and for the special defence of the State. 
I rely, with entire confidence, on a prompt and cheer- 
ful response to this call upon your patriotism and 
valor. Tender yourselves in companies and squads, 
under officers of your own selection. You will be at 
once accepted and organized into regiments under the 
laws that are or may be made, and which it is my duty 
to execute. The Adjutant-General will issue the neces- 
as orders for this purpose. 

ellow citizens! Your first allegiance is due to North 
Carolina. Rally to her banners. Let every man do 
his duty and our country will be safe. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State, at 
Raleigh, this twenty-second day of February, 1862. 

[Seau] HENRY T, CLARK. 


Preparations were now made by Gen. Burn- 
side for an attack upon Newbern. This city is 
situated at the confluence of the Neuse and 
Trent rivers, about fifty miles from Pamlico 
Sound near its southern extremity. Itis second 
in commercial importance in the State, and is 
connected by railroad with Raleigh the capital. 
On the 11th of March the troops intended for 
the expedition were embarked and ordered with 
the naval force to rendezvous at Hatteras Inlet. 
The latter force was under Commander Rowan, 
Com. Goldsborough having been ordered to 
Hampton Roads. These forces having com- 
bined left Hatteras the next morning and ar- 
rived about sunset at Slocum’s Creek, eighteen 
miles below Newbern, and the place selected 
for disembarking the troops. The landing was 
effected the next morning with great enthusiasm 
under cover of the gunboats, and after a toil- 
some march of twelve miles through the mud, 
the head of the column reached, that evening, 
within a mile and a half of the Confederate 
stronghold. The remainder came up during the 
night with eight pieces of artillery, chiefly boat 
howitzers. The gunboats shelled the road in 
advance of the march of the troops, and cover- 
ed their encampment at night. Early the next 
morning Gen. Foster’s brigade was ordered by 
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Gen. Burnside to proceed up the main country 
road to attack the enemy’s left, Gen, Reno up 
the railroad to attack the enemy’s right, and 
Gen. Parke to follow Gen. Foster and attack 
the enemy in front, with instructions to sup- 
port either or both brigades. The engagement 
which ensued continued for four hours, and 
resulted in carrying a continuous line of Con- 
federate field work, over a mile in length, pro- 
tected on the river flank by a battery of thir- 
teen heavy guns and on the opposite flank by 
a line of redoubts over half a mile in length 
for riflemen and field pieces in the midst of 
swamps and dense forests. This line was de- 
fended by eight Oonfederate regiments of 
infantry, five hundred cavalry, and three bat- 
teries of field-artillery, each of six guns. 

The position was finally carried by a brave 
charge, which enabled the Federal force to gain 
the rear of all the batteries between that point 
and Newbern. This was done by a rapid ad- 
vance of the entire force up the main road and 
railroad, while the gunboats proceeded up the 
river throwing their shot into the forts and in 
front of the advancing forces. The enemy in 
retreating destroyed the country road bridge 
and the draw of the railroad bridge over the 
river Trent, thus preventing pursuit, and es- 
caped by the railroad. Meantime the gunboats 
arrived at the wharves and commanded the 
city, but it was not occupied by the troops until 
Gen. Foster’s,brigade was brought up by the 
vessels, Thus eight batteries containing forty- 
six heavy guns, three batteries of light artillery 
containing six guns each, two steamboats, a 
number of sailing vessels, wagons, horses, a 
large quantity of ammunition, commissary and 
quartermasters’ stores, forage, and two hun- 
dred prisoners* were captured. The Union 
loss was ninety-one killed and four hundred 
and sixty-six wounded. The Confederate loss 
was severe, but not so great, as they were ef- 
fectually covered by their works. They retired 
to Tuscarora about ten miles from Newbern. 
Gen. Gatlin being indisposed, they were com- 
manded by Gen. O. B. Branch. 

On the next day Gen. Burnside issued the 
following address to his force: 

Heapqvarters, Dept. or NortH CAROLINA, 
r EWBERN, March 15. f 
General Order, No, 17. 

The General Commanding congratulates his re 
on their brilliant and hard won victory of the 14th. 
Their courage, their patience, their endurance of fa- 
tigue, exposure and toil, cannot be too highly praised. 

After a tedious march, drawing their howitzers by 
hand through swamps and thickets, after a sleepless 
night, in a drepebine rain, they met the enemy in his 
chosen position, found him protected by strong earth- 
works, mounting many and heavy guns, and in an open 
field themselyes—they conquered. With such soldiers, 
advance is victory. 

The General Commanding directs with peculiar 
pride, that, as a well-deserved tribute to -valor in this 
second victory of the expedition, each regiment en- 
gaged shall inscribe on its banner the memorable 
name “ Newbern.” 

By command of Brigadier-General 
' A. E. BURNSIDE. 
Lewis Ricuuonp, Adjutant-General. 
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On the 20th Gen. Parke’s brigade commenced 
to march from Newbern for Beaufort, and 
on the 23d entered Moorhead city, thirty-six 


miles from Newbern, and found it evacuated. , 


It is a short distance from Beaufort and con- 
nected by a steam ferry. A flag of truce was 
then sent over to Fort Macon, and a surrender 
demanded. This was refused, and vigorous 
measures were at once commenced to reduce 
it by a siege. Beaufort is the capital of Car- 
teret county, situated at the mouth of Newport 
river, and a few miles from the sea. The 
harbor is the best in the State, and its entrance 
is defended by Fort Macon. 

Meanwhile, on the 20th, a naval column con- 
sisting of the gunboats Louisiana, Delaware, 
and Com. Perry, with the transport Admiral, 
having on board eight companies of the 24th 
Massachusetts regiment, proceeded to Washing- 
ton, a small town on the left bank of the Tar 
river about forty miles from Pamlico Sound. 
On the 25th, the force arrived before the town, 
and were received by the authorities without 
opposition. Below the town obstructions had 
been placed in the river, and abandoned for- 
tifications were found on each shore adjacent. 
The commander, A, Maury, thus reported to 
his superior officer: “‘I found on further con- 
sultation with the authorities, on whom I made 
my demand for the restoration of the Hatteras 
Light property, that underlying an apparent ac- 
quiescence of the people of the town and 
neighborhood, in permitting the building of 
gunboats, and the construction of batteries to 
repel the approach of the Federal forces, was 
a deep-rooted affection for the old Union, and 
not a little animosity for its enemies; the lat- 
ter element not being diminished by the im- 
portation of troops from a distant State. The 
result of this state of affairs was, as could be 
anticipated, the abandonment of its defences 
by the troops, followed by the destruction of 
what remained of Confederate property by the 
people. The launched gunboat had been tow- 
ed several miles up the river, loaded with tur- 
pentine, and fired on the night of our arrival. 
A few hundred bushels of meal and corn left 
in the commissary store, were distributed to 
the poor by my orders. All the Hatteras 
Light property in the town was secured. The 
woods and swamps were represented as being 
alive with refugees from the draft. Many of 
them, encouraged by our presence, came in. 
They were bitter and deep in their denunciations 
of the secession heresy, and promised a regi- 
ment if called to aid in the restoration of the 
flag.” This force returned to Newbern. 

The force in the neighborhood of Fort Ma- 
con, however, was not idle. A detachment 
from Gen. Parke’s brigade, consisting of the 
4th Rhode Island and 8th Connecticut, on the 
night of the 25th, crossed over and took posses- 
sion of Beaufort without opposition. In the 
day time this passage would have been resisted 
by the fort. No military force was found in 
the town. Preparations were now made se- 
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riously to invest the fort. All communication 
by land or water was cut off, and guns were 
put into position to reduce it. The garrison 
consisted of nearly five hundred men under 
command of Col. White. The regular siege 
operations commenced on the 11th of April, 
when a reconnoissance in force was made by 
Gen. Parke. The pickets of the enemy station- 
ed on Bogue Beach, two miles from the fort, 
were driven in and a good situation for the 
siege guns was found. Everything being in 
readiness, on the morning of the 25th of April,, 
fire was opened upon the fort from a breach- 
ing battery eleven hundred feet distant, and 
flanking mortars planted at a distance of about 
fourteen hundred yards, and behind sand banks 
which prevented the garrison from seeing 
them before the fire was opened. At the same 
time the blockading gunboats Daylight, Com- 
mander Lockwood; State of Georgia, Com- 
mander Armstrong; Chippewa, Lieut. Pay- 
son and bark Gemsbok, Lieut. Caverdy; a 
proached the fort and began to fire. The 
three steamers assisted the bark, and kept 
under way, steaming round in acircle and de- 
livering their fire as they came within range, 
a mile and a quarter distant from the fort. 
After an hour and a quarter, the sea became 
so rough and their fire consequently so in- 
accurate, that the fleet retired. The action 
however continued between the batteries and 
the fort until toward evening, when the lat- 
ter was surrendered with the honors of war. 
All the guns on the side of the fort opposite 
that attacked, were dismounted, and also all 
but three of those bearing upon the Federal 
force, when it became untenable. The firing 
of the fleet did no injury to the fort. The 
Daylight was struck by an 8-inch solid shot 
which entered her quarter. Seven of the gar- 
rison were killed and eighteen wounded. One 
was reported killed on the Federal side. 

While this siege was pressed forward, Gen. 
Burnside, in order to create the impression at 
Norfolk, Va., that he was approaching with 
his whole force, sent Gen. Reno with the 21st 
Massachusetts, 51st Pennsylvania, a part of the 
9th and 89th New York, and 6th New Hamp- 
shire in that direction. Proceeding nearly to 
Elizabeth City, he disembarked at a point about 
three miles below, on the night of the 19th of 
April. Col. Hawkins was ordered forward with 
the 9th and 89th New York and the 6th New 
Hampshire toward South Mills, to be followed - 
by Gen. Reno four hours after, upon getting 
the remaining troops ashore. Col. Hawkins 
lost his way and came in behind Gen. Reno on 
the march, and was ordered to follow. Having 
marched about sixteen miles, and within a 
mile and a half of South Mills, a Confederate 
force opened with artillery upon the advanced 
guard before it was discovered. They were 
found posted across the road, with their in- 
fantry in ditches, and their artillery command- 
ing all the direct approaches. Their rear was 
protected by a dense forest. Gen. Reno or- 
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dered the 6th New Hampshire to form in a 
line on the left of the road and support the 
four pieces of artillery, while the 51st Penn- 
sylvania and 2ist Massachusetts filed to the 
right and passed over to the edge of the wood 
to turn the enemy’s flank, and the New York 
regiments supported them. The effect of these 
movements, and the sharp firing that ensued, 
caused the enemy soon to retire in a rapid 
manner. The force rested until evening, and 
then withdrew to their boats. The Federal loss 
was fourteen killed and ninety-six wounded, 
and two taken prisoners. The Federal force 
remained on the field for seven hours, buried 
their dead, and transported all the wounded 
except fourteen, so severely wounded that they 
ele not be moved, but who were comfortably 
provided for and left in charge of a surgeon 
and chaplain. “In obedience to orders,” says 
Gen. Burnside, “Gen. Reno then returned 
to his fleet and embarked his men.” Ten or 
fifteen prisoners were taken, most of whom 
belonged to the 8d Georgia regiment. The 
loss of the Confederate force was unknown; 
thirty killed and wounded were left on the 
field. They reported one regiment and three 
pieces of artillery as the entire force engaged. 

On the 23d of April, a naval expedition con- 
sisting of the gunboats Lockwood, Whitehead, 
and Putnam, under Lieut. Flosser, was sent 
to obstruct the entrance of the Dismal Swamp 
canal. This was done by means of sinking a 
schooner, and filling the canal with brush, 
stumps, rails, and earth, and trunks of trees. 

On the 6th of June, a sharp engagement oc- 
curred eight miles from Washington near Pac- 
tolus, between a Confederate force under Col. 
Singleterry and the 24th Massachusetts under 
Capt. Potter. This latter officer had been sta- 
tioned at Washington with a small force, and 
hearing of the gathering of the enemy, obtain- 
ed reénforcements, and successfully attacked 
them. Seven were killed and eleven wounded 
on the Federal side. 

Some other military movements, to be here- 
after stated, took place during the succeeding 
months. This portion of North Carolina was 
held by the Union forces throughout the year. 
Its ports were closed to imports for the Con- 
federate States, and its commerce ceased en- 
tirely. (See Norra Carotra.) The principal 
part of the forces under Gen. Burnside were 
subsequently brought to Newport News, where 
they remained in transports until the Army of 
the Potomac returned to Alexandria. They 
then united with it under Gen. Pope. 

This expedition in its outfit, vigor of action, 
and complete achievements, showed that it was 
commanded by an experienced, judicious, and 
able officer. It was necessarily confined in 
its operations to the shores of the country, 
where it could act in concert with the gunboats. 
Public. expectation had looked forward to see 
it penetrate the State of North Carolina, and 
occupy the eastern line of railroad connecting 
the Southern States with Richmond. It never 
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was strong enough to entertain such a thought. 
Brave old North Carolina has always had a 
high reputation for soldiers. Her white pop- 
tiation is over six hundred thousand, and her 
militia must have been nearly one sixth of this 
number. Gen. Burnside’s military force was 
about sixteen thousand strong. His expedition 
had not been in the field four months, when 
the Government found itself entirely without 
soldiers who could be sent to reénforce him. 

The achievements of the military and naval 
expedition to the coast of South Carolina and 
Georgia, should be described in this connection. 
For an account of its outfit, departure, and oc- 
cupation of Hilton Head and adjacent islands, ~ 
see ANNUAL CycLopzp1A, 1861—ExPEpITions. 
Undoubtedly there was a double object in this 
expedition. On the one hand it was designed 
to seize and hold as large a district of the coast 
as might be practicable, and on the other pre- 
pare a base for future operations against Charles- 
ton and Savannah, South Carolina, and the 
great State of Georgia. The point designed for 
its headquarters, and for the base of future op- 
erations, was occupied atonce. The first labor 
was to prepare Port Royal for the purposes in 
view. Immense cargoes of commissary stores, 
ordnance, and means of transportation were 
landed from the large ocean steamers which 
accompanied the expedition. Extensive ware- 
houses were erected for the preservation of the 
stores; while for the security of the depot 
whence supplies were to be drawn for all por- 
tions of the command, and to enable as many 
troops as possible to be spared for distant oper- 
ations, long lines of defence had to be construct- 
ed. While the works were pushed forward 
reconnoissances were made in every direction 
to ascertain the position and strength of the 
enemy, to learn the depth of water in the nu- 
merous creeks and inlets, and remove all ob- 
structions that might have bgen placed in im- 
portant channels of communication. 

At the beginning of the year it was observed 
to be the design of the enemy to shut up the 
Federal troops in Port Royal Island, by placing 
obstructions in Coosaw river and Whale Branch, 
by constructing batteries at Port Royal Ferry, 
at Seabrook, and at or near Boyd Creek, and 
by accumulating men in the vicinity so as to 
be able to throw a force of twenty-five hundred 
or three thousand upon any of these points, 
at a short notice. It was determined to arrest 
their designs peremptorily, and in such a man- 
ner as would serve a subsequent purpose. 
Commander E. R. P. Rodgers had charge of 
the naval force of the expedition, consisting of 
the gunboats Ottawa, Lieut. Stevens, Pembina, 
Lieut. Bankhead, and four armed boats of the 
Wabash, carrying howitzers, and under the 
command of Lieuts. Upsher, Lane, Irwin, and 
Master Kempff, which were to enter the Coo- 
saw by Beaufort river ; and the gunboat Seneca, 
Lieut. Ammen, and tug boat Ellen, Master 
Budd, which were to move up Beanfort river, 
and approach the batteries at Seabrook and 
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Port Royal Ferry by Whale Branch. The tug 
boat E. B. Hale, Master Foster, was added to 
the expedition after it started. The part assign- 
ed to the naval force was to protect the land- 
ing of the troops at Haywood’s plantation, the 
first point of debarkation, to cover the route of 
the advancing column, and the second point of 
debarkation, and fo assail the batteries on their 
front. The military force consisted of the 47th 
and 48th New York regiments, Cols. Frazer and 
Perry, the 79th New York, 50th and 100th 
Pennsylvania, and 8th Michigan, with a naval 
howitzer force of forty men, under Lieut. Ir- 
win. After the forces, landed at the two points, 
had marched, driving all of the enemy who 
were seen before them, and formed a junction, 


they were divided into centre, right, and left. 


wings, and ordered forward to attack the bat- 
teries of the enemy. A sharp skirmish of half 
an hour ensued upon their approach to the bat- 
tery, when the enemy retired, and the works 
were completely destroyed. An incomplete 
work at Seabrook, two miles from Port Royal 
Ferry, was destroyed at the same time. The 
result of the expedition was the destruction of 
the two batteries, driving the enemy five miles 
into the rear, and rendering the Broad and Coo- 
saw rivers secure for the gunboats. The land 
force was commanded by Gen. Stevens. Eleven 
privates were wounded and two of them missing. 
Four of the enemy were found dead, 

While all the improvements were urged for- 
ward at Hilton Head, reconnoissances were con- 
stantly made. The next movement of interest 
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took place on the 26th of January, in consequence 
of explorations which had been previously made, 
and which were of such an adventurous nature 
as to entitle to honor the partiesengaged. The 
city of Savannah is about fifteen miles from the 
mouth of the river of that name, and situated 
on its right or southern bank. The approach 
to it by water is defended by Fort Pulaski 
(see ANNUAL OycoLtopzp1A, 1861—Forts), a case- 
mated work on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the river, and Fort Jackson, a barbette work 
on the mainland, only four miles below the city. 
The left bank of the river is formed by a suc- 
cession of islands, and the channel is also inter- 
rupted by large and numerous ones. The net- 
work of creeks and bays which surround Hil- 
ton Head terminates to the southward in Cal- 
ibogué Sound, which is separated from Sayan- 
nah river at its mouth by Turtle and Jones 
Islands, The waters that bound two sides of 
Jones Island, which is triangular in shape, are 
called Mud and Wright rivers; the latter is the 
more southern, and separates Jonesfrom Turtle 
Island, which lies next to Dawfuskie Island, the 
western shore of Calibogue Sound. The water 
on the third side of Jones Island is the Savan- 
nah river. This islandis about five miles long, 
and between two andthree broad. About half 
way between its upper and lower angles, and 
fronting on the Savannah, is Venus Point, 
where a Federal battery was subsequently 
placed to cut off communication between Savan- 
nah and Fort Pulaski. 

Lieut. J. H. Wilson, of the topographical 


engineers, becoming convinced, from informa- 
tion obtained of negro pilots and others, that 
an interior passage existed, connecting Cali- 
bogue Sound with the Savannah river, and 
which, if passable by gunboats, might lead to 
cutting off Fort Pulaski from communication 
with Savannah, was despatched by Gen. Sher- 
man onareconnoissance. Taking with him two 
row boats, and about seventy men of the Rhode 
Island regiment, he left Calibogue Sound with 
his negro crew and pilots, and ventured by night 
through the intricate passages. At this time 


the Union troops had not advanced beyond 
Dawfuskie Island, and on some of these rivers 
Confederate pickets were still stationed. The 
oars of the reconnoitring party, however, were 
muffled, and they passed by the pickets with- 
out discovery. Under cover of the darkness 
they penetrated several miles up one of these 
streams, leaving the pickets in their rear. If 
discovered, retreat or escape would have been 
impossible for them, as there was no opportu- 
nity of returning except on the same route by 
which they came. The river which they thus 
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explored led into no other channel, but wasted 
away ina marsh. They got back into another 
stream. Finally the creeks became so shallow 
as to be unnavigable for any but the smallest 
craft. At one point an artificial channel had 
been constructed about two hundred yards long, 
called Wall’s Cut. This led tothe rear of Jones 
Island, and into both the Mud and Wright rivers, 
both of which, as stated above, empty into the 
Savannah, the former about six miles, and the 
latter about two miles above Fort Pulaski. 
This cut had, however, been obstructed by 
three rows of piles driven across its entire 
width, and by a large brig sunk in the same di- 
rection, across the channel. At high tide the 
reconnoitring party were able to get over the 

iles and pass the brig. The reeds on both 

anks were very high, and the cut altogether 
invisible from Savannah, while the marshy na- 
ture of the region prevented any approach by 
land. There was danger of meeting pickets or 
stray parties of sportsmen, shooting wild ducks 
abounding in those waters. The party remain- 
ed concealed by the reeds during the day, and 


- at night pursed their explorations. They found 


the channel of Mud. river impassable for large 
vessels by reason of its shallow water, but got 
easily through the Wright river, and rounding 
the point of Jones Island, entered the Savannah. 
There they remained nearly all night, moving 
at times under the guns of Fort Pulaski, near 
enough to hear the challenge of the lonely sen- 
tinels, or the conversation of the gunners on 
the parapets before tattoo. They found the 
depth and bearings of the channel in all direc- 
tions; went up the river beyond Venus Point, 
and even passed the entrance of Mud river, and 
then returned into the Wright, establishing to 
their own satisfaction that gunboats of ten feet 
draught could pass by that route into the Savan- 
nah, without incurring any material risk from 
the guns of Pulaski, which were at the nearest 
point a mile and three-fourths distant. 

Upon this report Gen. Sherman caused an- 
other and fuller reconnoissance to be made. 
Major Beard of the 48th New York was sent 
to remove the obstructions in Wall’s Cut. A 
party of volunteer engineers and a company 
of the 7th Connecticut accompanied him; and 
while some kept a careful watch, others were 
engaged at the obstructions. They were re- 
moved in three weeks of unremitting night 
labor. All the piles were sawn off a foot be- 
low the bottom of the cut, and the brig turned 
lengthwise, leaving a passage wide enough for 
the gunboats. All this was accomplished 
without awakening the suspicions of the enemy, 
whose pickets had been withdrawn. All 
stragglers, white or black, who approached 
were seized ; of these, four or five whites seem- 
ed to have been hunting, for they were in 
boats loaded with game; others were slaves 
who had escaped from Savannah. All were 
astonished to see their captors there. No 
scouts were ever detected, and no boats passed 
on the Savannah river except the steamers 


plying to Fort Pulaski from Savannah. On 
some nights the rain fell furiously, but the 
work proceeded. After the obstructions had 
been removed, a violent storm that lasted for 
several days rendered any further operations 
impracticable; still the pickets kept up their 
watch on the dismal and muddy marsh, and 
every straggler or spy was seized. 

A naval reconnoissance was now made by 
Capt. John Rodgers and Lieut. Barnes, in com- 
pany with Lieut. Wilson. Like all the others 
it was made in the night. The party were able 
to pass through the cut, take soundings in the 
Wright river, enter the Savannah, and ascer- 
tain all that was necessary to determine the 
practicability of the passage of gunboats. Capt. 
Rodgers reported favorably, and was willing 
to command themovement. It was determined 
therefore that a reconnoissance in force should 
be made, and preparations were commenced for 
that purpose. 

It had always been known that a passage 
existed on the right side of the Savannah, lead- 
ing from Warsaw Sound through the Wilming- 
ton river until it narrows into St. Augustine 
Creek, and finally empties into the Savannah 
just below Fort Jackson. This passage was de- 
fended by a battery. Information was how- 
ever obtained from negroes of another passage 
leading up also from Warsaw, but much nearer 
to the Savannah and entering it lower down 
than St. Augustine Creek. This second pas- 
sage is called Wilmington Narrows. Several 
reconnoissances were made along its course and 
the result was a determination by Gen. Sher- 
man and Com. Dupont to send a force up 
Wilmington Narrows, at the same time that 
operations should begin in the vicinity of Wall’s 
Cut. Accordingly on the 26th of January, 
Gen. Wright with the 4th New Hampshire, 
Col. Whipple, 6th Connecticut, Col. Chatfield, 
and 97th Pennsylvania, Col. Guess, on the 
transports Cosmopolitan, Boston, and Delaware 
were convoyed by the gunboats Ottawa, Seneca, 
and others under Capt. C. H. Davis to Warsaw 
Sound. The force then proceeded up the 
Wilmington Narrows for some miles and in 
the rear of Fort Pulaski until it arrived at a 
place where piles had been placed to obstruct 
its further progress. The gunboats remained 
at this spot a short distance from the Savannah 
during the night, while reconnoissances were 
made on land and water. In the morning 
Capt. John Rodgers with three gunboats ap- 
peared on the opposite side of the Savannah 
in Wall’s Cut. Two of these vessels passed 
into Wright river. About eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon Oom. Tatnall and the five Confed- 
erate steam gunboats attempted to pass down 
the river with scows in tow, when fire was 
opened upon them by the gunboats on each 
side. The country on each side is so flat that 
but little obstruction to the sight intervened. 
Tn less than half an hour Com. Tatnall and one 
of his vessels were driven back; the other 
three escaped injury apparently and made 
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good their passage down to Fort Pulaski. 
They returned at low water and escaped unin- 
jured. The objects of the reconnoissance be- 
ing now attained the forces returned to Hilton 
Head. The gunboats in Wright river did not 
go down as far as the entrance to the Savannah, 
as they would be in reach of the guns of Fort 
Pulaski, and Capt. Rodgers feared that they 
might get aground. This withdrawal of the 


boats from Wall’s Cut was regarded by the» 


Confederate commander as an abandonment of 
the purpose to enter the Savannah by that 
route. Confidence was thus restored in the 
minds of the citizens of Savannah, and the 
wisest hoped that the fort, which was the key 
of the city, might be enabled to detain their 
enemy for an indefinite length of time. The 
greatest consternation therefore prevailed in 
Savannah when the fort was ultimately cap- 
tured. 

Gen. Sherman now commenced a series of 
measures by which to cut off all communication 
between the city and the fort. This consisted 
in the planting of batteries on the river. The 
most important one was at Venus Point on the 
river side of Jones Island. A road was made 
with almost herculean labor across its marsliy 
surface from Wall’s Cut, by the 48th New York 
regiment. Over this road the cannon were 
brought and placed in the battery. An attack 
was made on this battery by the Confederate 
gunboats on the 14th of March. After an en- 
gagement of an hour they were driven off. 
Another battery was placed on the extremity 
of Long Island, which was on the other side of 
the channel of the river, and still another was 
placed on floats at the mouth of Mud river. 
Some weeks were passed before this work was 
done and the communication entirely cut off. 
Preparations were next commenced for the re- 
duction of the fort. This was to be done by 
batteries established on Tybee Island adjacent to 
Cockspur Island, on which the fort is located. 
These were not completed until the 9th of 
April, when the following order for the bom- 
bardment of the fort was issued: 


General Orders—WNo. 17. 


HEADQUARTERS Unirep States Forces, ' 
TyBEE ISLAND, Ga., April 9, 1862. 

The batteries established against Fort Pulaski will 
be manned and ready for service at break of day to- 
morrow. 

The signal to begin the action will be one gun from 
the right mortar of Battery Halleck pes yards from 
the work), fired under the direction of Lieutenant Hor- 
ace Porter, chief of ordnance; charge of mortar 11 
Ibs., charge of shell 11 Ibs., elevation 55°, and length 
of fuse 24”. 

This battery (two 13-inch mortars) will continue 
firing at the rate of fifteen minutes to each mortar al- 
ternately, varying the charge of mortars and length of 
fuse, so that the shells will drop over the arches of the 
north and northeast faces of the work, and explode 
immediately after striking, but not before. 

The other batteries Milopen as follows, viz : 

Battery Stanton (three 13-inch mortars, 3,400 yards 
distant), immediately after the signal, at the rate of 
fifteen minutes for each piece, alternately from the 
right ; charge of mortar 14 lbs., charge of shell 7 lbs., 
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elevation 45°, and length of fuse 23”, varying the 
charge of mortar and length of fuse as may be re- 
quired. The shells should drop over the arches of the 
south face of the work, and explode immediately after 
striking, but not before. 

Battery Grant (three 13-inch mortars, 3,200 yards 
distant), inpotiens after the ranges for Battery 
Stanton have been determined, at the rate of fifteen 
minutes for each Ecce, alternately from the right; 
charge of shell 7 lbs., elevation 45°, charge of mortar 
and length of fuse to be varied to suit the range, as © 
determined from Battery Stanton. The shells should 
drop over the arches of the south face of the work, and 
oap ode immediately after striking, but not before. 

attery Lyon (three 10-inch columbiads, 3,100 yards 
from the work), with a curved fire, immediately after 
the signal, allowing ten minutes between the dis- 
charges for each piece, alternating from the right; 
charge of guns 17 lbs., charge of shell 3 lbs., elevation 
20°, and length of fuse 20”; the charge and length of 
fuse to vary as required. The shell should pass over 
the pet and into the work, taking the gorge and 
north face in reverse, and exploding at the moment of 
striking, or immediately after. 

Battery Lincoln (three 8-inch columbiads, 3,045 
yards from the work), with a curved fire, immediately 
after the signal, allowing six minutes between dis- 
charges for each piece, alternating from the right; 
charge for gun 10 Ibs., charge of shell 13 lbs., eleva- 
tion 20°, and length of fuse 20", directed the same as 
Battery Lyon, upon the north face and gorge in re- 
verse, varying the charge and length of fuse accord- 


ingly. 

Baitery Burnside (one 18-inch mortar, 2,750 yards 
from the work), firing every ten minutes, from the 
range as obtained for Battery Sherman; charge of 
shell 7 Ibs,; elevation 45°; charge of mortar and 
length of fuse varying as required from those obtained 
for Battery Sherman. The shells should drop on the 
arches of the north and northeast faces, and explode 
immediately after striking, but not before, 

Battery Sherman (three 10 inch-mortars, 2,650 yards 
from the work), commencing immediately after the 
ranges for Battery Grant have been determined, 
and firing at the rate of fifteen minutes for each piece, 
alternating from the right; charge of shell 7 lbs.; ele- 
vation 45°; charge of mortar and length of fuse to be 
fixed to suit the range as determined from Battery 
Grant. The shells should drop over the arches of the 
north and northeast faces. . 

Battery Scott (three 10-inch and one 8-inch colum- 
biads, 1,677 yards from the work), firing solid shot and 
commencing immediately after the barbette fire of the 
works has ceased. Charge of 10-inch columbiads 20 
lbs., elevation 44°; charge of 8-inch columbiad 10 Ibs., 
elevation 5°. This battery should breach the pan- 
coupé between the south and southeast faces, and the 
embrasure next to it in the southeast face: the ele- 
yation to be varied accordingly, the charge to remain 
the same. Until the elevation is accurately deter- 
mined each gun should fire once in ten minutes; after 
that, every six or eight minutes. 

Battery Sigel (five 80-pounder Parrotts and one 24- 
pounder James’, 1,620 yards from the work), to open 
with 43” fuse on the barbette guns of the fort at the 
second discharge from Battery Sherman. Charge for [ 
30-pounders, 3+ Ibs.; charge for 24-pounder, 5 Ibs. ; 
elevation, 40° for both calibers. 

As soon as the barbette fire of the work has been 
silenced, this battery will be directed, with percussion 
shells, upon the walls, to breach the pancoupé between 
the south and southeast face, and the embrasure next 
to it in the southeast face, the elevation to be varied 
accordingly, the charge to remain the same. Until 
the elevation is accurately determined, each gun 
should fire once in six or eight minutes; after that, 
every four or five minutes. 

Battery McClellan (two 42 and two 82-pounder 
James’, 1,620 yards from the work) opens fire imme- » 
diately after Battery Scott. Charges for 42-pounder, 
8 lbs.; charge for 32-pounder, 6 Ibs.; elevation of 42- 
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iece should 
e elevation 


, 44°, and $2-pounder, 4°. Each 
once every five or six minutes after 
has been established, ch to remain the same. 
This battery should breach the works in the pancoupé 
between the south and southeast faces, and the em- 
brasure next to it in the southeast face. The steel 
scraper for the grooves should be used after every fifth 
or sixth discharge. = . 

Battery Totten (four 10-inch siege mortars, 1,685 
yards from the work) opens fire immediately after Bat- 
tery Sigel, firing each piece about once in five minutes ; 
charge of mortar, 3i lbs.; charge of shell, 3 lbs. : ele- 
vation, 45°.; and length of fuse, 18%". The char 
of mortar and — of fuse vary, so as to explode the 
shell over the northeast and southeast faces of the work. 

If any battery should be unmasked outside the work 
Battery Totten should direct its fire upon it, varying 
the charge of mortars and length of fuse accordingly. 

The fire from each battery will cease at dark, except 
especial directions be given to the contrary. 

A signal officer at Battery Scott, to observe the effects 
of the 13-inch shells, will be in communication with 
other signal officers stationed near Batteries Stanton, 
Grant, and Sherman, in order to determine the range 
for these batteries in succession. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. Q. A. GILMORE. 


Before the bombardment was commenced on 
the 10th, the fort was summoned to surrender. 
The following is the correspondence: 

Heapquarters DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, t 
Tysez Isianp, Ga., April 10, 1862. 
To the Commanding Officer, Fort Pulaski: 

Sir: I hereby demand of you the immediate surren- 
der and restoration of Fort Pulaski to the authority and 

ion of the United States. 

This demand is made with a view to avoiding, if pos- 
sible, the effusion of blood which must result from the 
bombardment and attack now in readiness to be opened. 

The number, caliber, and completeness of the bat- 
teries surrounding you, leave no doubt as to what must 
result in case of refusal: and as the defence, however 
obstinate, must eventually succumb to the ili 
force at my disposal, it is hoped you will see fit to avert 
the useless waste of life. 

This communication will be carried to you under a 
flag of truce by Lieut. J. H. Wilson, United States Ar- 
my, who is authorized to wait any period not exceeding 
thirty minutes from delivery for your answer. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient ser- 
DAVID HUNTER 


vant, , 
Major-General Commanding. 


Gen. Hunter had been placed in command 
of the Federal forces, and Gen. Sherman, be- 
fore completing the enterprises he had com- 
menced, was recalled. The Confederate com- 
— of the fort replied to this demand as 
ollows: 


Heapquarrers, Fort Putasxi, April 10, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen. David Hunter, commanding on Tybee Island: 
1 : I have to acknowledge receipt of your commu- 
nication of this date, Senandibg the unconditional sur- 
render of Fort Pulaski. 
In reply I can only say that I am here to defend the 
fort, not to surrender it. 
_I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, CHAS. H. OLMSTEAD, 
Colonel First Volunteer regiment of 
Georgia, commanding post. 
On this refusal, and at twenty-three minutes 
of eight o'clock in the morning the fire was open- 
ed. Three minutes after the fort replied from a 
10-inch barbette gun, and soon after the firing 
became general on both sides. After eighteen 


hours the fort was breached in the southeast 
VOL. IL—4 


angle, and at the moment of surrender, 2 o’clock 
p. M. of the 11th, preparations had been com- 
menced for storming. Forty-seven guns, a 
great supply of fixed ammunition, forty thou- 
sand pounds of powder, and large quantities 
of commissary stores, and three hundred and 
sixty prisoners were taken. 

It was expected at Savannah that an attack 
would be immediately made upon Fort Jackson, 

*to be followed by its surrender, and that of the 
city also. Nothing of the kind, however, was 
contemplated. The Union commander was in 
no condition to underteke such an enterprise, 
and actually was obliged to content himself 
with holding what had been acquired. The 
possession of Fort Pulaski prevented any fur- 
ther attempts to run the blockade into Sa- 
vannah by the mouth of the river. 

While these operations*had been going on 
against Fort Pulaski, the other portion of the 
military and naval forces at Hilton Head had 
not been idle. On the 28th of February Com. 
Dupont sailed from Port Royal in the steam 
frigate Wabash, accompanied by the following 
vessels: Ottawa, Mohican, Ellen, Seminole, 
Pawnee, Pocahontas, Flag, Florida, James 
Adger, Bienville, Alabama, Key Stone State, 
Seneca, Huron, Pembina, Isaac Smith, Pen- 
guin, Potomska, armed cutter Henrietta, armed 
transport McClellan, the latter having on board 
the battalion of marines under the command 
of Maj. Reynolds, and the transports Empire 
City, Marion, Star of the South, Belvidere, 
Boston, and George’s Creek, conveying a bri- 
gade under the command of Brig.-Gen. Wright. 

On the 2d of March the expedition came to 
anchor in St. Andrew’s Sound, and on the next 
morning a portion of the gunboats and trans- 
ports, under Commander Drayton, proceeded 
down Oumberland Sound toward Fernandina 
on the north extremity of Amelia Island. Cum- 
berland Sound is the passage between Cumber- 
land Island and the mainland. Amelia Island 
is next in order below Cumberland Island; the 
north point of the former and the south point 
of the latter being nearly opposite. The re- 
mainder of the fleet proceeded down outside to 
the entrance between Cumberland and Amelia 
Islands. The object of sending a portion of the 
fleet through Cumberland Sound was to turn 
the works on the south end of Cumberland 
and the north end of Amelia Islands. The 
enemy having received information of the expe- 
dition, abandoned their works on its approach 
and retired. Fort Clinch on Amelia Island was 
taken possession of and garrisoned. The town 
of Fernandina, which was almost deserted, was 
occupied by the Union force, and a small steam 
boat loaded with stores was overtaken and 
captured. The Confederate force stationed at 
Fernandina consisted of the 4th Florida, Col. 
Hopkins, with a number of companies of caval- 
ry and light artillery. Reconnoitring expedi- 
tions were sent out in different directions with 
successful results. New Fernandina on Amelia 
Island, about a mile and a half from Old Fer- 
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nandina, is the eastern termination of the rail- 
road across the peninsula. The western termi- 
nation is Cedar Keys, a small town located on 
one of a group of small islands close to the west 
coast of Florida. It was captured by a Union 
force on the 16th of January. On the same 
night that Fernandina was taken Commander 
E. R. P. Rodgers in the Ottawa ascended the 
St. Mary’s river, and took possession of the 
town of that name, driving out a picket of the 
enemy's cavalry. This town and Fernandina 
were uninjured. Preparations for a most vig- 
orous defence were found to have been made 
at both places, but the State troops were 

robably required for the Confederate army. 
The difficulties arising from the indirectness of 
the channel and from the shoalness of the bar 


* would have added to the defences by keeping 


approaching vessels a long time exposed to fire 
alae great disadvantages. Having turned the 
property over to the military power the expe- 
dition was ready for further movements. 

A principal and ultimate object of this entire 
expedition was, in its first conception, to take 
and keep under control the whole line of sea- 
coast, especially of the State of Georgia. Hav- 
ing heard at Fernandina that the works at 
Brunswick in Georgia had been abandoned, 
Com. Dupont on the 7th of March despatched 
a force, consisting of the Mohican, Pocahontas, 
and Potomska, under Commander Gordon, to 
hold the place. It is a port of entry in the ex- 
treme southeastern part of the State of Georgia, 
pleasantly situated on Turtle river, and has a 
a a harbor. It is the eastern terminus of 

e Brunswick and Florida railroad. Com- 
mander Gordon with his vessels crossed the bar 
on the 8th, and anchored at sundown within 
two miles of the forts commanding the channel. 
The next day he took possession of the batteries 
on St. Simon’s Island and on Jeky] Island. 
When abandoned, all their guns and ammuni- 
tion had been removed. The town also was 
entirely deserted, and nearly all the property 
which could be removed had been taken away. 
Proclamations were posted by Commander Gor- 
don on several public buildings, urging the in- 
habitants to return to their homes and promis- 


‘ing protection to the property of all good citi- 


zens. The force then retired to the vessels. 

On the 13th with the Potomska and Poca- 
hontas Commander Gordon proceeded from St. 
Simon's Sound through the inland p to 
Darien on the Altamahariver. Piles had been 
driven in two places across the passage, which 
were removed. Darien like Brunswick was 
entirely deserted, and also all the plantations 
on St. Simon’s Island. But one white man 
was found on the island, and one old negro, 
although about fifteen hundred troops had been 
quartered there a few months previous. The 
former appeared to be in great dread of the 
coming of the Union force, and had been told 
that they would destroy even women and 
children. 

At tne same time when this force was order- 
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ed to Brunswick on the 7th of March, Com. 
Dupont sent the gunboats Ottawa, Seneca, Pem- 
bina, and Huron, with the Isaac Smith and El- 
len under Lieut. Stevens to St. John’s river with 
instructions to cross its difficult and shallow 
bar, feel the forts if still held, and push on to 
Jacksonville and even Pilatka and capture 
river steamers. St. John’s river empties into 
the Atlantic some twenty-five miles south of 
Fernandina. On the 11th Lieut. Stevens suc- 
ceeded in crossing the bar and anchored for 
the night. During the evening large fires were 
seen in the direction of Jacksonville, which 
proved to have been made under the order of 
the Confederate commander, Gen. Trapier, by 
the burning of mills, houses, and property be- 
longing to Northern men suspected of enter- 
taining Union sympathies. On arriving at 
Jacksonville during the next day, the corporate 
authorities came off to Lieut. Stevens and gave 
up the town. The 4th New Hampshire, Col. 
Whipple, was landed and took possession. The 
location of the town is on the northern bank 
of the St. John’s, about twenty-five miles from 
its mouth. It contains about three thousand 
inhabitants. From almost all the houses a 
‘white flag was displayed on the approach of 
the force, and men, women, and children of all 
colors turned out to see the display. A Union 
feeling was aroused and encouraged. A public 
meeting was called and resolutions adopted in 
favor of organizing a Union State Government 
and calling a convention to meet at Jackson- 
ville for that purpose on the 10th of April, 
then approaching. On the 8th of April the 
Union commander, Gen. Wright, evacuated the 
town, and then sent information of his move- 
ment to the Confederate commander, Gen. 
Trapier, inviting him to come and re-occupy the 
town, and requesting him to take care of the 
‘women and children remaining. On the 9th 
the Confederate officers stood on the dock and 
watched the vessels sailing away. On the 10th, 
the Union convention, which had been warmly 
encouraged by these retiring officers with their 
force, was called to assemble. Of course it 
was not held. The more active Unionists had 
through fear left with the fleet. 

Com. Dupont, immediately after having de- 
spatched Commander Gordon to Brunswick and 
Lieut. Stevens to Jacksonville, as above stated, 
proceeded himself toward St. Augustine. Ar- 
riving off the harbor he ordered Commander 
Rodgers to approach the city with a flag of truce, 
presuming that if there were any people along 
the coast likely to remain in their houses, they 
would be found at St. Augustine. As Com- 
mander Rodgers approached the city, a white 
flag was hoisted upon one of the bastions of 
Fort Marion. As he landed upon the wharf 
and inquired for the chief authority, he was 
soon joined by the mayor and conducted to 
the city hall, where the municipal authorities 
were assembled. His report to Com. Dupont 
proceeds as follows : 

I informed them that, having come to restore the 
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authority of the United States, you had deemed it 
more proper to send in an unarmed boat to inform the 
citizens of your determination, than to occupy the town 
at once by force of arms; that you were desirous to 
calm all apprehensions of harsh treatment, and that 
you should carefully respect the persons and property 
of all citizens who submitted to the authority of the 
United States; that you had a single purpose to restore 
the state of affairs which existed before the rebellion. 

I informed the municipal authorities that so long as 
they respected the authority of the Government we 
serve, and acted in good faith, municipal affairs would 
be left in their own hands, so far as age be consistent 
with the exigencies of the times. The mayor and 
council informed me that the place had been evacuated 
the preceding night by two companies of Florida 
troops, and that they gladly received the assurances I 
gave them, and placed the city in my hands. 

I recommended them to hoist the flag of the Union 
at once, and in prompt accordance with the advice, by 
order of the mayor, the national ensign was meg 
from the flag staff of the fort. The mayor proposed to 
turn over to me the five cannon mounted at the fort, 
which are in good condition and not spiked, and also 
the few munitions of war left by the retreating enemy. 
I desired him to take charge of them for the present, 
to make careful inventories and establish a pore and 
guard, informing him that he would be held respon- 
sible for the place until our force should enter the har- 


or. 

I called on the clergymen of the city, uestin 
them to re-assure the x terse and to onde in oa 
kind intentions toward them, About 1,500 people re- 
main in St. Augustine, about one-fifth of the inhabi- 
tants having fled. I believe there are many citizens 
who are earnestly attached to the Union, a large num- 
ber who are silently opposed to it, and a still larger 
number who care very little about the matter. There 
is much violent an stilent feeling among the 
women; they have a theatrical desire to figure as 
heroines! Their minds have doubtless been filled 
with the falsehoods so industriously circulated in re- 
gard to the lust and hatred of our troops. 

On the night before our arrival a party of women 
assembled in front of the barracks and cut down the 
flag staff, in order that it might not be used to ae Se 
the old flag. The men seemed anxious to conciliate 
in every way. There is a great scarcity of provisions 
in the place. There seems to be no money, except the 
wretched paper currency of the rebellion, and much 
poverty exists. 

In the water battery at the fort are three fine arm 
82-pounders and two 8-inch sea coast howitzers, wit 
shot and some powder. Several good guns were taken 
away some months ago. The garrison of the place 
left from St. Augustine at midnight on the 18th, for 
Smyrna, where are said to be about 800 troops, a bat- 
tery, the steamer Carolina, and a considerable quantity 
of arms and ammunition. 


The fort at this place is the second one of 
the old forts in Florida of which possession had 
then been recovered. The other is Fort Clinch 
at Fernandina. St. Augustine is farther south 
than Jacksonville and situated on the north 
shore of Matanzas Sound about two miles from 
the sea, from which it is separated by the island 
of Anastasia. The population exceeds two 
thousand. 

The next object of Com. Dupont was to visit 
Musgquito Inlet, fifty miles farther south. It 
had been reported to him that the inlet was 
resorted. to by vessels of light draft for the 
introduction of arms transhipped from English 
vessels and steamers at the English colony of 
Nassau. Accordingly the Penguin, Lieut. T. 
A. Budd, and the Henry, Andrew 8. W. Mather, 


master, were sent in advance and ordered to 
cross the bar and establish an inside blockade 
and guard from incendiarism the live oak tim- 
ber on the Government lands. On their ar- 
rival they started with four or five light boats 
and forty-three men and moved southward into 
Mosquito lagoon, but when returning, they 
were unexpectedly fired on, upon landing, and 
the commanding officers and three men were 
killed, and several wounded, and two taken 
prisoners. 

By these operations along the Florida coast 
some small steamers and other vessels were 
Sr gare and the blockade was rendered more 
effective by the actual occupation of the prin- 
cipal ports. The country appeared to be unde- 
fended and entirely unprepared to make any 
resistance against the overwhelming Union 
force. Many fortified positions were found, 
but the soldiers were not seen. The white 
bopalation in Florida in 1860 was 77,778, and 

uring the previous year the State sent about 
ten thousand men to the Confederate army. 
Her military strength was thus reduced to a 
feeble condition, Whatever progress was made 
in restoring the Union was defeated by the 
sudden evacuation of Jacksonville and the 
abandonment of many Union citizensthere. It 
taught the people of the State that so long as 
the Oonfederate Government existed in se- 
curity, it might at any time return and demand 
their allegiance. 

Commodore Dupont now returned to Port 
Royal, leaving a small force at all the points 
taken. On his arrival on the 27th of March, 
he learned that the formidable Confederate 
batteries on Skidaway and Green islands had 
been abandoned, by which complete control 
was obtained of Warsaw and Ossibaw sounds 
and the mouths of Vernon and Wilmington 
rivers, which form a part of the approaches 
from the south to Savannah. 

Toward Charleston the only movement of 
importance which had been made by Gen. 
Sherman was the occupation of Edisto Island 
by the 47th New York. This took place on 
the 11th of February. This island is about 
twelve miles long and nine broad, and is about 
ten miles from the mainland, twenty miles 
from the Charleston and Savannah railroad, 
and forty miles from Charleston. The island 
was found to be entirely deserted except by 
the negroes. Considerable cotton was gathered, 
although the greater portion of that produced 
had been burned. : 

On the 31st of March Maj.-Gen. David 
Hunter assumed the command of the depart- 
ment of the South, consisting of the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Thus 
Gen. Sherman was relieved of the command 
and assigned to another post. In a proclama- 
tion issued on the same day, Gen. Hunter an- 
nounced the division of his department into 
three districts as follows: — 


1. The first, to be called the Northern District, will 
comprise the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
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all that part of Florida north and east of a line extend- 
ing from Cape Canaveral northwest to the Gulf coas 
just north of Cedar Keys and its dependencies, an 

ence north to the Georgia line. The gp aa 
of this district will be at Port Royal, South Carolina, 
and Brig.-Gen. H. W. Benham (who will relieve Brig.- 
Gen. Sherman) is appointed to command this district 
and the troops therein, which troops will constitute a 
division, to be called the First Division of the Depart- 
ment of the South. 

2. The second, to be called the Southern District, will 
comprise all of Florida and the islands adjacent, south 
of the said line from Cape Canaveral, extending north- 
west to the Gulf coast, just north of Cedar Keys. The 
headquarters of this district and the troops will remain, 
as at present, under command of Brig.-Gen. J. M. 
Brannan, : 

3. The third, to be called the Western District, will 
comprise that part of Florida west of the line before 
described as running north from Cedar Keys to the 
Georgia line. The headquarters of this district will 

-remain at Fort Pickens, as at present, with Brig.-Gen. 
L. G. Arnold commanding. 4 

The preparations, commenced by Gen. Sher- 
man for the capture of Fort Pulaski, were 
pushed forward by Gen. Hunter, until the fort 
surrendered in April, as has been above de- 
seribed. The subsequent movements under 
Gen. Hunter consisted in reconnoissances in 
force toward Charleston. The southern boun- 
dary of the harbor of Charleston is formed by 
James Island. This island is bounded on the 
north by the harbor of Charleston and the 
Ashley river, on the northwest by Wappoo 
Creek, on the south and southwest by Stono 
river, and on the east are a few small islands 
and the ocean. Wappoo Creek connects with 
the Ashley river in the immediate rear of 
Charleston, and by entering Stono river and 
into Wappoo Creek, gunboats can reach Charles- 
ton, The next island south of importance is 
John’s Island, and the next Edisto Island. Be- 
tween these and Hilton Head is a number of 
islands of much less size. Early in May Com. 
Dupont ordered the ghannel of Stono river to 
be sounded out and buoys to be placed. This 
was completed on the 20th of May, and the 
gunboats Unadilla, Pembina, and Ottawa crossed 
the bar and entered the river. Along the 


river, owing to its great importance as a means 
of access to the city, a vast number of earth- 
work fortifications had been erected. All of 
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these were abandoned as the gunboats pro- 
ceeded. The distance from the mouth of the 
Stono to Wappoo Creek is about eight miles. 
Little was done in the river by the fleet for 
many days, except silencing some of the Confed- 
erate batteries, and preventing the erection of 
others in commanding points likely to be need- 
ed on the march toward Charleston, of which 
this was designed as a preliminary movement. 
No signs of the approaching army appeared for 
two weeks, during which several reconnois- 
sances were made by the fleet. The fire of the 
forts at the entrance to Wappoo Creek was 
drawn from two large rifled cannon at the 
lower battery of seven guns. The Huron and 
Pembina were anchored within range of these 
guns and within three miles of Charleston. 
From their mastheads could be seen a dozen 
spires, cupolas and observatories, the top masts 
of two or three large ships, and nearly all the 
northwestern part of the city. On the 2d of 
June the military advance with Gens. Hunter 
and Benham arrived and were landed on James 
Island, to await the coming of Gen. Wright with 
cavalry, artillery, and additional infantry from 
the Edisto. An important fortification which 
had been vacated was occupied on James Island. 
On the 5th the additional forces arrived, and a 
series of skirmishes ensued for the next ten 
days both on James and John’s islands. On 
the 13th a sharp contest occurred between sev- 
eral New York and Pennsylvania regiments 
and the 47th Georgia. 

Meanwhile a diversion was made by a small 
Confederate force against Hilton Head, which 
caused much consternation there, but effected 
nothing further. 

It was soon manifest that the Confederate 
force had been increased, and nothing of im- 
portance could be further effected by Gen. 
Hunter without reénforcements. As the Gov- 
ernment had none at this time to send, not 
being able to reénforce the more important 
army in Virginia, military operations were 
comparatively suspended. 

Up to this time movements of some im- 
portance had taken place in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. Two sharp skirmishes for the num- 
bers engaged took place,—the one at Mt. 


Zion, eighteen miles southwest of Sturgeon, 
on the 28th of December, 1861, and the 
other near Fayette, on the 8th of January 
of the year 1862. In the former, Brig.- 
Gen. Prentiss commanded, and in the lat- 
ter Major Torneru. They produced no 
special influence on the campaign in that 
department. On the 29th of January, Gen. 
Earl Van Dorn took command of the Con- 
federate forces in the trans-Mississippi dis- 
trict, which comprised a considerable por- 
tion of the State of Missouri, with his 
headquarters at Little Rock. On the 
preceding day, the division of the Union 
army under the command of Col. Jeff. 
C. Davis left Marseilles for Springfield. 


It consisted of four regiments—the 8th 
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and 22d Indiana, 87th Illinois, and 9th Mis- 
souri, with two batteries, and three compa- 
nies of cavalry. The other forces immediately 
moved forward, and combined under Gen. 
Curtis. On the 11th of February this army 
moved forward from Lebanon, formed in three 
divisions—the right under Col. Davis, the cen- 
tre under Gen. Sigel, and the left under Ool. 
Carr. Six miles from Springfield on the 12th, 
a skirmish took place between the advance of 
this force and a body of Confederate troops, 
with serious loss to both sides. During the 
night a continuous fire was kept up between 
the pickets. On the next morning the Con- 
federate force had retreated, and Gen. Curtis 
occupied Springfield without opposition. About 
six hundred sick and a large amount of stores 
were left behind by the Oonfederate Generali 
Price. Gen. Halleck, in command of this de- 
partment, sent the following despatch to the 
commander-in-chief, Gen. McClellan, at Wash- 
ington: 
Sr. Louis, February 14, 1862. 

The flag of the Union floats over the court house in 
Springtield. The enemy retreated after a short en- 
gagement, leaving a large amount of stores and equip- 
ments, which were captured by Gen. Curtis. Our cay- 
alry are in close pursuit. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 


Such had been Gen. Halleck’s skilful man- 
agement of this department, that a few days 
previous he had received the following despatch 

from the Secretary of War: 


Wasuineton, February 8, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen. Halleck, St. Louis: Your energy and 
ability received the strongest commendation of this 
Department. You have my perfect confidence, and 
you may rely upon my utmost support in your un- 
dertakings. The pressure of my engagements has 
prevented me from writing you, but I will do so fully 
in a day or two. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 
As Gen. Price retreated Gen. Curtis followed 
rapidly in pursuit. On the 16th his army had 
advanced sixty-nine miles south of Springfield, 
and on the 18th had crossed the Arkansas line. 
Several skirmishes took place in the mountain 
defiles. The following despatch was sent to 
Washington by Gen. Halleck: 


Sr. Louis, February 18, 1862. 
To Maj.-Gen. McClellan, Washington: 

The flag of the Union is floating in Arkansas. Gen. 
Curtis has driven Price from Missouri, and is several 
miles across the Arkansas line, cutting up Price’s 
rear, and hourly capturing prisoners and stores. The 
army of the Southwest is doing its duty nobly. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major- eneral. 

On the 19th Gen. Price had been reénforced 
by Gen. McCulloch, and made a stand at Sugar 
Creek crossing, but was defeated after a short 
engagement, and retreated. Squads of recruits 
from Missouri, on their way to join the Con- 
federate force, were captured at this time, 
among whom was Brig.-Gen. Edward Price, 
son of Gen. Price. On the 26th Gen. Price had 
been driven from his stronghold at Cross Hol- 
lows, leaving his sick and wounded, and such 
stores as he could not destroy. He burned his 
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extensive barracks at that place. The Federal 
forces had now, for some days, been subsisting 
chiefly on provisions which they had captured. 

On the 27th, Gen. Halleck sent the following 
despatch to Washington : 

Heapquasress, St. Louis, February 27. 
Maj.-Gen. McClellan: 
Gen. Curtis has taken possession of Fayetteville, Ar- 
creas capturing a large number of prisoners, stores, 
e, &e. 
icone burnt a part of the town before they left. 
They have crossed the Boston Mountains in con- 
sono. We are now in possession of all their strong- 
olds. 

Forty-two officers and men of the Fifth Missouri cay- 
alry were poisoned at Mud Town by eating poisoned 
food which the rebels left behind them. e gallant 
Capt. Dolfort died, and Lieut. Col. Von Dutch and 
Capt. Lehman have suffered much, but are recovering. 
The anger of our soldiers is very great, but they 
have been restrained from retaliating upon the prison- 
ers of war. H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 


Gen. Price thus reported his retreat from 
Missouri, under date of Feb. 25: 

‘** About the latter part of January my scouts 
reported that the enemy were concentrating in 
force at Rolla, and shortly thereafter they oc- 
cupied Lebanon. Believing that this move- 
ment could be for no other purpose than to at- 
tack me, and knowing that my command was 
inadequate for such successful resistance as the 
interests of my army and the cause demand- 
ed, I appealed to the commanders of the Con- 
federate troops in Arkansas to come to my as- 
sistance. This, from correspondence, I was 
led confidently to expect, and relying upon it, 
I held my position to the last moment, and, as 
the sequel proved, almost too long; for on 
Wednesday, February 12, my pickets were 
driven in, and reported the enemy advancing 
upon me in force. No resource was now left 
me except retreat, without hazarding all with 
greatly unequal numbers upon the result of one 
engagement. This I deemed it unwise to do. 
I commenced retreating at once. I reached 
Cassville with loss unworthy of mention in 
any respect. Here the enemy in my rear com- 
menced a series of attacks running through 
four days. Retreating and fighting all the 
way to the Cross Hollows in this State, I am 
rejoiced to say my command, under the most 
exhausting fatigue, all the time with but little 
rest for either man or horse, and no sleep, sus- 
tained themselves, and came through, repulsing 
the enemy upon every occasion with great de- 
termination and gallantry. My loss does not 
exceed four to six killed and some fifteen to 
eighteen wounded.” 

On the 1st of March, Gen. Curtis issued the 
following address to the people of the South- 
west: 


Heapqvarters Army or THE SovuTnwEstT, 
Camp HALLEcK, Arx., March 1, 1862. 


I have received a private communication from an in- 
telligent writer, a citizen of Arkansas, who says: ‘* We, 
as citizens, have left our homes and firesides for the 
purpose, as we supposed, of having to defend ourselves 
against a brutal soldiery that would lay waste our hum- 
ble homes, and outrage the chastity of our wives and 
daughters, and place our own lives in jeopardy. We 
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have organized what is called Home Guard Sompanios, 

partly of Union men and partly of Southern men, 

of whom are anxious to return to their homes. We 

are happy to find that you and your men are not com- 
Hi that class of persons commonly called jayhawk- 

ers, who do not the rights of citizens and prop- 

erty, but contine the war to its legitimate object. 
falsehoods circulated concerning us have driven 


_ thousands from their homes, and I take the liberty of 


responding publicly to the sentiments expressed by the 
writer, pried. som these falsehoods have involved the 
whole community in the troubles which he seeks to 


a a 

The only legitimate object of the war is peace, and 
the writer only does me justice when he says I adhere 
to this legitimate object. Peaceable citizens shall be 
P as far as possible. I act under strict orders 
of Maj.-Gen. Halleck. The flight of our foes from 
their camps, and the imitation of their conduct by the 
citizens, a sein, from their homes, leaving their ef- 
fects abandoned as it were for the victors, have much 
embarrassed me in my efforts to preserve discipline in 
my as these circumstances offered extraor- 
divary temptations. 

The burning of farms and fields of grain in Missouri, 
and extensive barracks and valuable mills in Arkansas 
by the enemy, has induced some resentments on the 
re of my troops, which I have severely punished. 

ecessary supplies for my command could not keep 
up with my rapid movements, and peaceable citizens 
not being at home to sell them to my quartermasters, 
I am compelled to take them without purchase, mak- 
ing settlement difficult and doubtful; occasioning ir- 
regularities which I have always labored to counteract. 
If peaceably disposed citizens will stay at home, or re- 
turn home, and check the clandestine, stealthy warfare 
that is carried on under the cover and cloak of peace- 
able citizens, much of the havoc of war will be avoided, 
and many poor families can be protected from distress 
and misery. I have followed the war- through 
the entire State of Missouri, have seen the havoc and 
devastation surrounding it, and I deplore the prospect 
of these disasters in the virgin soil a gy eee 

Armed men, in the of citizens, are concealed 
by citizens, and the unfortunate condition of Missouri 
will be transferred to Arkansas, if you allow this com- 
ce ad yourselves in the struggle. If you do not 

liscriminate by requiring soldiers to wear some dis- 
tinctive badge, you must not complain if we cannot 
discriminate. 

There is no honor, no glory, no good that can be 
giruee by taking up arms in this way, to defend your 

mes, for we do not wish to molest them if you are 
Serene disposed. We only wish to put down rebel- 

n by making war against shoei in arms, their aiders 
and abettors. We come to vindicate the Constitution, 
to preserve and tuate civil and religious liberty, 
under a that was embalmed in the blood of our 
Revolutionary fathers. Under that flag we have lived 
in and prosperity until the flag of rebellion in- 
volved us in the horrors of civil war. 

We have restored the Stars and Stripes to north- 
western Arkansas, where I am glad to find many who 
Tejoice to see the emblem of their former glory, and 
hope for a restoration of the peace and happiness they 
have enjoyed under its folds. A surrender to such a 
flag is only a return to your natural allegiance, and is 
more honorable than to persist in a rebellion that sur- 
rendered to the national power at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, at Nashville and at Roanoke, and throughout 
the most powerful Southern States. Why then shall 
the West be devastated to Soeurag a struggle which 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee cannot successfully maintain ? 
_ Disband your companies; surrender your arms; for 
in all instances where men in arms have voluntarily 
surrendered and taken the oath of allegiance to our 
paenenes greg one ps been discharged. No pris- 
oners have, to m owledge, been shot or h 
cruelly treated papers rgshal 

I know of no instance where my troops have treated 


females with violence, and I have not heard of a com- 
plaint of any kind. I enjoin on the troops kindness 
protection, and support for women and children. I 
shall, to the best of my ability, maintain our country’s 
in Arkansas, and continue to make relentless war 
on its foes, but shall rejoice to see the restoration of. 
in all the States and Territories of our country 
—that peace which we formerly enjoyed and earnestly 
desire; and I implore for each and all of us that ulti- 
mate, eternal ‘which the world cannot give or 
take away.” I have the honor to be, 
Very res y, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL R. CURTIS, 
Brig.-Gen. Commanding Army of the Southwest. 


On reaching Arkansas the forces of Gen. 
Price were rapidly reénforced by regiments 
which had been stationed in Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory. Knowing this fact, Gen. 
Curtis expected an attack would soon be made 
upon him. He therefore selected Sugar Creek, 
as the strongest of several strong places taken 
from the enemy, to make a stand against any 
and all odds. The position of Gen. Curtis’s 
force on the 6th of March was as follows: 
The first and second divisions, under Gens. 
Sigel and Asboth, were four miles southwest 
of Bentonville under general orders to move 
round to Sugar Creek about fourteen miles 
east. The third division, under Col. Jeff. C. 
Davis, had moved to take position at Sugar 
Creek, under orders to make some preparatory 
arrangements and examinations for a stand 
against the enemy. The fourth division was at 
Cross Hollows under command of Col. E. A. 
Carr, about twelve miles from Sugar Creek on 
the main telegraph road from Springfield to 
Fayetteville. The number of his force is stated 
by Gen. Curtis to have been not more than 
10,5009 cavalry and infantry with forty-nine 
pieces of artillery. The following were the 
forces engaged in the battle of Pea Ridge: 1st 
division, under command of Col. Osterhaus,— 
36th Illinois, 12th Missouri, 17th Missouri, bat- 
talion of 3d, two battalions of Benton Hussars 
cavalry, one battalion 39th Illinois cavalry, bat- 
teries A and B, twelve guns. A brigade, con- 
sisting of the 25th and 44th Illinois, was com- 
manded by Col. Coler. Another brigade was 
commanded by Col. Greusel. 

The second division, commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. Asboth, consisted of the 2d Missouri, Col. 
Schefer; 2d Ohio battery, six guns, Lieut. 
Chapman; 15th Missouri, Col. Joliet; 6th Mis- 
souri cavalry, Col. Wright; light battery of 
six guns, Capt. Elbert; battalion 4th Missouri 
cavalry, Maj. Messaur. These two divisions 
were commanded by Gen. Sigel. 

The third division, commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
Jeff. O. Davis, consisted of 2 brigades: the Ist, 
commanded by Col. Barton, was composed of 
the 8th, 18th and 22d Indiana, and an Indiana 
battery of six guns. The 2d brigade, command- 
ed by Col. White, was composed of the 37th Illi- 
nois, 9th Missouri, 1st Missouri cavalry, and a 
battery of four guns. 

The fourth division, commanded by Col. Carr, 
consisted of 2 brigades ; the 1st, commanded by 
Col. Dodge, was composed of the 4th Iowa, 35th 
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Illinois, and an Iowa battery. The 2d brigade, 
commanded by Col. Vandever, consisted of the 
9th Iowa, 25th Missouri, 3d Illinois cavalry, and 
a battery. There were also two battalions of 
the Iowa 8d cavalry and a mountain howitzer 
battery of four guns. A considerable number of 
sick soldiers belonging to many of these regi- 
ments had been left at Rolla and Lebanon. 

On the 5th of March, a cold, blustering day, 
snow having fallen so as to cover the ground, 
as Gen. Curtis was engaged in writing, not ap- 
prehending an immediate attack, he was in- 
formed by scouts and fugitive citizens that the 
enemy were rapidly approaching to give battle. 
His cavalry would be at Elm Springs, twelve 
miles distant, that night, and his infantry had 
then passed Fayetteville. Couriers were im- 
mediately sent to Gen. Sigel and Col. Carr to 
move with their divisions to Sugar Creek. 

The Confederate forces were under the com- 
mand of Gen. Van Dorn, who had arrived at 
their camp on the 2d of March. They were stat- 
ed to be composed of between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand men, as follows: Missouritroops 
under Brig.-Gen. Price; Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texan troops under Brig.-Gen. McCulloch ; 
Choctaw, Cherokee, and Chickasaw Indians un- 
der Brig.-Gen. Pike. 

Gen. Sigel, upon receiving the orders of 
Gen. Ourtis to march to Sugar Creek, and be- 
coming aware of the dangerous position of his 
command, immediately ordered Col. Schafer 
to break up his camp, and send the cavalry 
company to Osage Springs to cover his right 
flank and to march with his regiment to Ben- 
tonville. All the other troops he ordered to 
be prepared to march at two o’clock on the 
next morning. Commencing his march in the 
morning, he reached Bentonville, and, retaining 
a small force to set as a rear guard, he sent his 
train forward. At ten o’clock it was reported 
that large masses of troops, consisting of in- 
fantry and cavalry, were moving from all sides 
toward the front and both flanks of the rear 
guard at Bentonville. By a mistake a part of 

‘this force designed to act as rear guard had 
gone forward, leaving about six hundred men 
with five pieces of the light battery. These 
troops were ordered by Gen. Sigel to march 
in the following order: two companies of the 
12th Missouri regiment at the head of the 
column deployed on the right and left as 
skirmishers, followed by the light battery; one 
company of the same regiment on the right 
and one on the left of the pieces, marching by 
the flank, and prepared to fire by ranks to 
the right and left, the remainder of the regi- 
ment being behind the pieces; two companies 
of cavalry to support the infantry on the right 
and left, and the rest of the cavalry with one 
piece of artillery following in the rear. Thus 
the troops advanced slowly in this formation, 
modified from time to time according to cir- 
cumstances, fighting and repelling the enemy in 
front, on the flanks, and rear, whenever he stood 
or attacked, for five hours and a half, when re- 


enforcements from Gen. Curtis arrived. What 
made this march a more difficult achievement, 
was the condition of the roads, which were in 
many places very narrow and badly cut up. 
This movement brought Gen. Sigel’s division 
to the west end of Pea Ridge, where he formed 
a junction with Gen. Davis and Ool. Carr. 

On this day Gen. Curtis had been engaged 
in diligently preparing earthwork defences 
and cutting timber to check the progress 
of the enemy along the Fayetteville road, 
where they were confidently expected by him. 
But during the day and the ensuing night Gen. 
Van Dorn moved his entire army around the 
west side of Gen. Curtis’s army, so that Gen. 
Price occupied the Fayetteville road north of 
Gen. Curtis’s camp, while Gens. McOulloch and 
McIntosh lay north of Gen. Sigel. Thus the 
Confederate forces fronted south, and the divi- 
sion under Gen. Price formed their left wing. 
The distance apart of the main bodies of the 
two wings of each army was nearly three miles, 
thus forming in fact four distinct armies. 
Gens. Van Dorn and Price were opposed to 
Gen. Curtis, who had with him Gen. Taste and 


Cols. Carr and Asboth, leaving one division ~ 


to Gen. Sigel opposed to Gens. McCulloch 
and McIntosh. Gen. Curtis was thus com- 

elled to make a change of front, and formed 
it almost two miles further north and resting 
on the brow of a range of hills fronting 
north, called Pea Ridge. In this position the 
enemy occupied the line of retreat for Gen. 
Curtis, if defeated. The battle commenced on 
the 7th on the right of Gen. Curtis’s column, 
and raged furiously during the entireday. The 
brunt of it was borne by Col. Carr’s division. 
The Confederate forces, owing to their superior 
numbers, the numerous and deep ravines and 
the thick brush which covered the hills, suc- 
ceeded in driving the Union right from the 
ground occupied in the morning, with a severe 
loss on both sides. They encamped on the 
battle ground during the night, and the right 
wing of Gen. Curtis fell back nearly a mile. 
The field occupied by this portion of both 
armies during the day did not exceed three 
fourths of a mile in diameter. 

On the left wing Gen. McCulloch commenced 
in the morning by moving his force to the south 
and east, evidently intending to form a junc- 
tion with Gens. Van Dorn and Price. Gen. 
Sigel, perceiving this movement and the effect 
it would have toward surrounding the Federal 
force, sent forward three pieces of light artil- 
lery, with a supporting force of cavalry, to take 
acommanding position and delay the move- 
ment of the enemy until the infantry could be 
brought into proper position for an attack. 
Hardly had the artillery obtained their position 
and opened fire, when an overwhelming force 
of the enemy’s cavalry came down upon them, 
scattering the cavalry and capturing the ar- 
tillery.. This terrible onslaught of the enemy 
allowed their infantry to reach unmolested the 
cover of a dense wood. On the west of this 
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wood was’a large open field. Here and in the 
surrounding wood a protracted struggle ensued 
between Gen. McCulloch and the forces of 
Col. Osterhaus. But the arrival of Gen. Davis’s 
force, as a reénforcement, so strengthened Gen. 
Sigel that the enemy were finally routed and 
driven in all directions. At the same time 
Gens. McCulloch and McIntosh and a number 
of the Confederate officers were killed. 

Thus the right wing of Gen. Curtis was de- 
feated, and his left was victorious. The dis- 
cipline of the right wing, however, was such as 
to keep the troops completely together, while 
the right wing of the enemy, which was de- 
feated, was greatly disorganized in consequence 
of their loss of officers and lack of discipline. 
During the night all the Confederate forces 
formed a junction on the ground held by their 
left wing, which was a strong position, and 
they felt confident of a complete victory on 
the next day. On the Federal side the pros- 
pect was gloomy. The night was too cold to 
sleep without fires, and their position and near- 
_ ness to the enemy would not allow fires along 
the advance lines. The men were exhausted 
by two days’ fighting’ and the loss of sleep. 
The enemy’s forces, in far superior numbers, 
held the only road for their retreat, and nearly 
a thousand of their companions were dead or 
wounded. No alternative was presented to 
them but to conquer or be destroyed. 

With the rising sun the battle commenced. 
’ Col. Carr’s division had been reénforced by a 
large part of that of Gen. Davis, thus ena- 
bling the right barely to hold its position. Gen. 
Sigel began to form his line of battle by chang- 
ing his front so as to face the right flank of the 
enemy’s position. For this purpose he first 
ordered the 25th Illinois, Col. Coler, to take a 
position along a fence in open view of the ene- 
my’s batteries, which at once opened fire upon 
theregiment. He next ordered a battery of six 
guns, partly rifled twelve-pounders, into a line 

one hundred paces in the rear of the 25th in- 
fantry, on arise of ground. The 15th Missouri 
then formed into a line with the 25th Illinois 
on their left, and another battery of guns was 
similarly disposed a short distance behind them. 
Thus more infantry with batteries in their rear 
was placed until about thirty pieces of artillery, 
each about fifteen or twenty paces from the 
other, were in continuous line, the infantry in 
front lyingdown. Each piece opened fire as it 
came in position, and the fire was so directed as 
to silence battery after battery of the enemy. 
For two hours the Confederate forces stood 
unshaken before that fire, with their crowded 
ranks decimated and their horses shot at their 
guns. One by one their pieces ceased to reply. 
Then onward crept the infantry and onward 
came the guns of Gen. Sige]. The range be- 
came shorter and shorter. No charge of the en- 
emy could face those batteries or venture on that 
compact line of bayonets. They turned and 
fled. Again the Union line was advanced with 
a partial change of front, when an order to 
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charge the enemy in the woods was given. 
Then the infantry rising up pressed forward 
into the dense brush, where they were met by a 
terrible volley, which was fiercely returned; 
volley followed volley, still the line pushed for- 
ward until more open ground was obtained, 
when the Confederate force broke in confu- 
sion. As Gen. Sigel advanced, Gen. Curtis 
also ordered the centre and right wing forward. 
The right wing turned the left of the enemy 
and cross-fired into his centre. This placed 
him in the are of a circle. The charge was 
then ordered throughout the whole line, which 
utterly routed their forces as above stated, 
and compelled them to retire in complete con- 
fusion, but rather safely through the deep and 
almost impassable defiles of Cross Timbers. 
Gen. Sigel followed toward Keetsville, and the 
cavalry continued the pursuit still further. 
The Union loss in this battle was 212 killed, 
926 wounded, and 124 missing. The Confed- 
erate killed and wounded was larger in num- 
bers, with a loss of nearly 1000 prisoners. 
Among their killed were Gens. McCulloch and 
McIntosh. 

On the 9th Gen. Van Dorn, under a flag of 
truce, requested permission to bury his dead, 
which was readily granted. In the reply to 
this request Gen. Curtis said: “‘The General 
regrets that we find on the battle-field, con- 
trary to civilized warfare, many of the Federal 
dead, who were tomahawked, scalped, and their 
bodies shamefully mangled, and expresses the 
hope that this important struggle may not de- 
generate to a savage warfare.” 

To this statement, Gen. Van Dorn replied: 
“He hopes you have been misinformed with 
regard to this matter, the Indians who formed 
part of his forces having for many years been 
regarded as civilized people. He will, how- 
ever, most cordially unite with you in repress- 
ing the horrors of this unnatural war; and that 
you may codperate with him to this end more 
effectually, he desires me to inform you 
that many of our men who surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, were reported to him 
as having been murdered in cold blood by their 
captors, who were alleged to be Germans. 
The general commanding feels sure that you 
will do your part, as he will, in preventing 
such atrocities in future, and that the perpe- 
trators of them will be brought to justice, 
whether German or Choctaw.” 

Gen. Curtis in answer further said: “I may 
say, the Germans charge the same against your 
soldiers. I enclose a copy of a letter from 
Gen. Sigel, addressed to me before the receipt 
of yours, in which the subject is referred to. 
As ‘dead men tell no tales,’ it is not easy to see 
how these charges may be proven, and the 
General hopes they are mere ‘camp stories,’ 
having little or no foundation. The Germans 
in the army have taken and turned over many 
prisoners, and the General has not before heard 
murder charged against them; on the contrary, 
they have seemed peculiarly anxious to exhibit 
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the number of their captured as evidence of 
their valor. Any act .of cruelty to prisoners, 
or those offering to deliver themselves as such, 
on the part of the soldiers of this army, coming 
to the knowledge of the General commanding, 
will be punished with the extreme penalty of 
the law.” 

The following is Gen. Halleck’s despatch to 
Washington, announcing this battle: 

Sr. Lovis, March 10, 1862. 
To Maj.-Gen. McClellan: ” 

The army of the Southwest, under Gen. Curtis, after 
three days’ hard fighting near Sugar Creek, Arkansas, 
has gained a most glorious victory over the combined 
forces of Van Dorn, McCulloch, Price, and McIntosh. 
Our killed and wounded are estimated at one thousand, 
That of the enemy still larger. Guns, flags, provi- 
sions, &c., captured in large quantities. Our cavalry 


is in pursuit of the flying enemy. 
& H.-W. HALLECK, Major-Gentral. 


The Confederate force retired south of the 
Boston Mountains unpursued by Gen. Curtis, 
to obtain reénforcements and to recover from 
their loss. Meantime reénforcements were 
sent to Gen. Curtis from Kansas and Missouri. 
He fell back to Keetsville, and remained through 
the month. On the 5th of April, it being sup- 
posed that Gen. Price was moving on Spring- 
field, Missouri, Gen. Curtis began a march in 
that direction. On that day he advanced eigh 
teen miles and on the next twenty, to the junc- 
tion of Flat Rock with James river. Failing in 
an attempt to cross the James, the foree moved 
to Galena, where a crossing was effected in a 
rain storm. On the next day, the 9th, Bear 
Creek, thirteen miles, was reached, and on the 
10th Forsyth, eighteen miles, where the army 
was concentrated. The high water of the 
river delayed active operations. Gen. Price, 
with a body of mounted men, was encamped 
about five miles south and on the other side of 
the river. On the 16th of April an expedition 
was sent out under Col. McCrellis to destroy 
some saltpetre works located eight miles below 
the Little North Fork, south side of White 
river. It was entirely successful. About ten 
thousand pounds nearly prepared for transpor- 
tation were destroyed. The army next moved 
to West Plains, eighty-seven miles, thence to 
Salem, Arkansas, which is southeast of For- 
syth, Mo., and distant one hundred and seven- 
teen miles. Thence it advanced to Batesville, 
crossed the White river, and took the route to 
Little Rock, the capital of the State. It ad- 
vanced to Searcy, fifty miles from Little Rock, 
where an order was received from Gen. Halleck 
to send ten regiments by a forced march to Cape 
Girardeau. and thence to Corinth. The army 
then fell back to Batesville, which is the capi- 

- tal of Independence county and the most im- 
assaes town in the northeastern part of the 
tate. It is situated on the White river about 
four hundred miles from its mouth. The river 
is navigable to this point for small steamers. 
Such was the scarcity of supplies that the army 
suffered severely. An expedition was fitted 
out in June from Memphis to descend the Mis- 
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sissippi to the mouth of Arkansas and thence 
up the White river to Batesville. (See page 
66.) It was unsuccessful. Supplies were sub- 
sequently sent by land from Missouri, which 
reached Gen. Curtis about the Ist of July. 
His position during this period was critical, and 
excited much apprehension, as he was known 
to be nearly destitute of provisions, far distant 
from the sources of supply, and surrounded in 
the midst of a wilderness by foes, From 
Batesville he now advanced to Jacksonport at 
the confluence of the White and Black rivers, 
thence passing through Augusta and Clarendon 
he reached Helena on the Mississippi river, one 
antes and seventy-five miles from Bates- 
e. 

It was reported soon after that Confederate 
troops under Gen. Price were crossing the Mis- 
sissippi at a point between Napoleon and Vicks- 
burg, and Gen. Curtis started with a body of 
troops on transports to make an exploration. 
The steam ferry boat at Napoleon, upon the 
approach of Gen. Curtis, was withdrawn up the 
Arkansas river, whither he followed ‘and cap- 
tured it with fifteen other ferry and flat boats. 
A large number of boats were destroyed on the 
Arkansas by this expedition, which soon after 
returned to Helena. Gen. Curtis was then ab- 
sent until the close of September, when he was 
appointed to command the department of Mis- 
souri, containing the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas and the adjacent Indian Territory, 
with his headquarters at St. Lonis. Helena 
continued to be occupied by the Federal troops, 
but active military operations were suspended. 
This closed the campaign of Gen. Curtis. 

After the departure of Gen. Curtis from He- 
lena on the 15th of November, an expedition 
under Gen. Alvin P. Hovey, consisting of eight 
thousand infantry and cavalry, started for the 
White river; but in consequence of new bars 
which had formed, and the low stage of the 
water, it entirely failed of the object intended, 
and returned. The command of the post was 
then taken by Gen. Steele, who had arrived with 
a division of troops. Subsequently Gen. Hovey 
was sent upon an expedition from Helena into 
Mississippi to codperate with Gen. Grant on 
his advance into that State. The particulars 
of this expedition are stated in connection with 
the campaign of Gen. Grant. 

The subsequent military operations in Arkan- 
sas exerted no special influence on the conduct 
of the war. They may be briefly stated in this 
place. The Confederate forces in the State, in 
October, were estimated to consist of five thou- 
sand men under Gen. Hindman, posted five 
miles north of Little Rock; five thousand men 
under Gen. Roan, posted fifty miles southeast 
of Little Rock at White Sulphur Springs, near 
Pine Bluff on the Arkansas river;:at Cross 
Hollows in the northwestern part of the State, 
between four and five thousand men, chiefly 
conscripts under Gen. Rains; Gen. Holmes, in 
chief command, was at Little Rock with two 
thousand men; Gen. McBride was at Bates- 
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ville with two thousand more. Small forces 
were also at Arkansas, Crystal Hill, and Arka- 
delphia. The latter post had been made the 
seat of government. These forces were esti- 
mated at twenty thousand men with a deficient 
outfit. In the northwestern part of Arkansas, 
near Cross Hollows, twelve miles south of Fay- 
etteville, Gen. Herron had a severe conflict 
with a Confederate force near the end of Octo- 
ber. Again on the 28th of November Gen. 
Blunt made an attack on Gen. Marmaduke with 
about eight thousand men, at Cane Hill, forty- 
five miles north of Van Buren, which caused 
the Confederate force to retreat to Van Buren. 
Again, on the 7th of December, the combined 
Confederate forces under the command of Gen. 
Hindman, estimated at fifteen thousand men, 
made an attempt to cut off reénforcements for 
Gen. Blunt, ten miles south of Fayetteville. 
The Confederate forces advanced on the flank 
of Gen. Blunt’s position, and attacked Gen. 
Herron with thereénforcements, who held them 
in check until they were attacked in the rear 
by Gen. Blunt at Crawford’s Prairie. The fight 
continued obstinate until dark, when the Con- 
federate forces retreated across Boston Moun- 
tains. The loss was severe on both sides, and 
the advance of the Confederate troops into 
Missouri was checked. 

The campaign in the West was now pushed 
through. The evacuation of Columbus, and 
the flanking of other Confederate positions 
on the Mississippi river by the force on the 
advance up the Tennessee river, led to the fit- 
ting out of an expedition to move down the 
Mississippi. On the 4th of March an armed 
reconnoissance, commanded by Flag Officer 
Foote and General Cullum, was made as far as 
Columbus. This consisted of six gunboats, four 
mortar boats, and three transports having on 
board two regiments and two battalions of 
infantry under Gen. Sherman. On arriving 
at Columbus, it was found to have been 
evacuated and subsequently occupied by two 
hundred and fifty of the 2d Illinois on a scout- 
ing expedition. The Confederate troops had 
chiefly retired down the river to Island No. 10 
and New Madrid. The evacuation was a con- 
sequence of the position being flanked on both 
sides of the river. The distances to various 
points down the river are as follows: Cairo 
to Columbus, 20 miles; Hickman, 37; Island 
No. 10, 45; New Madrid, 55; Point Pleasant, 
87; Plumb Point, 154; Island No. 83, 164; 
Fort Wright, 167; Fulton Landing, 168; Hat- 
che River, 170; Island No. 34, 170; Fort Ran- 
dolph, 175 ; Fort Pillow, 288; Memphis, 242; 

This force returned to Cairo, and on the 14th 
a formidable expedition left to move down the 
river. The following vessels formed the fleet : 
flag ship Benton, Lieut. Phelps acting flag 
captain; gunboats Cincinnati, Commander R. 
N. Stembel; Carondelet, Commander Walke; 
Mound City, Commander Kelly; Louisville, 
Commander Dove; Pittsburgh, Lieut. Thomp- 
son commanding; St. Louis, Lieut. Paulding 
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commanding ; Conestoga, Lieut. Blodgett com- 
meading-cine only boat in the fleet not iron- 
clad. 

The mortar boats assigned to the expedition 
were designated numerically. Each had a 
mortar of 13-inch calibre and discharging a 
round shell weighing two hundred and fifteen 
pounds without its contents. The “sailing” 
or “running” crews of these mortar boats con- 
sisted of one captain and two men. The force 
to fire the mortars in action was one captain to 
each brace of mortars, and one lieutenant and 
twelve men to each boat. The Nos, of the 
vessels were, 5, 7, 11, 19, 22, 28, 27, 29, 80, 88, 
under command in chief of Capt. H. E. Mayna- 
dier, U.S. Army. The steamers Hammit and 
Wilson, lashed together, towed four; the Pike 
and Wisconsin four others; Lake Erie, No. 2, 
towed two others. Then followed a steamer 
with a barge laden with coal in tow, after which 
came the two ordnance steamers, and two 
transports with the 27th Illinois, Col. Buford, 
and 15th Wisconsin, Col. Hey, infantry—the 
latter regiment being composed exclusively of 
Norwegians—and also a battery of the 2d Illi- 
nois artillery. With the gunboats on the right, 
followed by the mortar fleet, ordnance boats, 
and transports with troops, the gunboat Con- 
estoga brought up the rear, protecting the 
transports, while eight or ten little screw pro- 
pellers, used for conveying orders and despatch- 
es from the flag ship to the fleet, were busily 
darting in all directions. 

The expedition reached Columbus at 1 P. m., 
and at 8 o’clock left for Hickman, where it 
arrived between five and six o’clock. A 
small force of Confederate cavalry left upon 
its approach. The town was partly deserted; 
a few Union flags, however, were waved. The 
next morning it proceeded down the river to 
within half a mile of the Missouri point above 
Island No. 10, which by an air line was two and 
a half miles distant, while by the river, owing 
to the bend, it was four miles distant. In this 
position the flagship opened fire upon a Con- 
federate battery discovered on the Kentucky 
shore, but, owing to the distance, without ef- 
fect. Two of the mortar boats then, having got 
into position, opened upon and soon silenced it. 
A large Confederate force appeared to be en- 
camped on that side. 

Island No. 10 is situated. in the corner 
of that bend of the Mississippi river which 
touches the border of Tennessee, a few miles 
further up the river than New Madrid, although 
nearly southwest of that point. It is situated 
about two hundred and forty miles from St. 
Louis, and nine hundred and fifty from New 
Orleans. The average depth of the water at 
this point is from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty feet, and the breadth of the stream 
from mainland to mainland about nine hun- 
dred yards. The current runs by the island at 
a moderately fast rate, and with the power of 
three rivers—Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio— 
combined. The island is near the southern, or 
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what might be termed the eastern bank of the 
river, but at this point the stream varies from 
its southern course and turns abruptly to the 
northwest, leaving this island in the southern 
angle of the bend. It is about forty-five miles, 
by the course of the river, south of Columbus, 
and about twenty-six miles from Hickman. It 
is near Obionville, which is in Obion coun- 
ty, in the northwest extremity of Tennessee, 
where it borders on Kentucky and Missouri. 
The Mississippi river passes to the north and to 
the south of Obionville, leaving a land distance 
between the two waters very inconsiderable, 
and easily walked across in Jess than an hour, 
although the voyage by water between the 
same points, owing to the bends in the river, 
is about twenty miles. The surface of the sur- 
rounding country is nearly level. Obionville 
is connected by a turnpike road with Columbus, 
in Kentucky, via Hickman, and with Troy, the 
capital of the county. 

The fortifications on the island and main- 
land adjacent consisted of eleven earthworks, 
with seventy heavy cannon, varying in caliber 
from thirty-two to one hundred pounders, 
rifled. The bombardment commenced on the 
16th of March, and continued with more or 
less vigor until the 7th of April. A different 
plan, however, was arranged for the capture 
of the island. This consisted in cutting a 
canal across a portion of the ‘narrow and low 
peninsula, by which the transports could pass 
below the island, and a part of the troops with 
Gen. Pope at New Madrid be taken across the 
river, and thus completely invest the island. 

On the 21st of February, by orders of Gen. 
Halleck, Gen. Pope proceeded to Commerce in 
Missouri above Cairo, and was followed by a 
force numbering in the aggregate about forty 
thousand men. With this army Gen. Pope pro- 
ceeded southwardly in the early part of the 
last week in February, destined for New Mad- 
rid. In a direct line the distance from Com- 
merce to New Madrid is about fifty miles, but 
by the road it is between sixty and seventy-five 
miles. On the 3d of March he arrived with 
his forces before New Madrid, and found the 
place occupied by five regiments of infantry 
and several companies of artillery. The defen- 
sive works consisted of one bastioned earth- 
work, mounting fourteen heavy guns, .about 
half a mile below the town, and another irreg- 
ular work at the upper end of the town, mount- 
ing seven pieces of heavy artillery, together 
with lines of intrenchment between them; six 
gunboats, carrying from four to eight heavy 
guns each, were anchored along the shore be- 
tween the upper and lower redoubts. The 
country being perfectly level and the river so 
high that the guns of the boats looked di- 
rectly over the banks, Gen. Pope found the ap- 
proaches to the town commanded for miles by 
guns of heavy caliber. 

His first step was to occupy Point Pleasant, 
twelve miles below, in such a manner that his 
force could not be driven out by the Confed- 
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erate gunboats, and thus blockade the river from 
below. He next procured siege guns from Cairo, 
which arrived on the 12th of March, and were 
placed in battery during the night within eight 
hundred yards of the enemy’s main work, so as 
to command that and the river above it. The 
battery consisted of two small redoubts con- 
nected by a curtain, and mounting four heavy 
guns, with rifle pits in front and on the flanks 
for two regiments of infantry. As soon asday 
dawned on the 13th, these batteries opened fire, 
and were replied to by the whole of the ene- 
my’s heavy artillery on land and water. In a 
few hours several of the gunboats were disabled, 
and three of the heavy guns dismounted in the 
enemy’s main work. The cannonading contin- 
ued all day without producing any impression 
on the position of Gen. Pope, other than the 
disabling of one gun by around shot. The ef- 
fect of the contest during the day convinced 
the Confederate commander that he could not 
hold the town, although he had previously re- 
ceived reénforcements of men and guns from 
Island No. 10. Accordingly in the night, dur- 
ing a violent storm of rain, he evacuated the 
town by crossing over to the Kentucky shore. 
This evacuation was made with considerable 
precipitation. Almost everything was left be- 
hind. Even the pickets were abandoned. 
“Thirty-three pieces of artillery, magazines 
full of fixed ammunition, several thousand stand 
of small arms, hundreds of boxes of musket 
cartridges, tents for an army of ten thousand 
men, horses, mules, wagons, &c., were among 
the spoils.” 

The Confederate fleet was commanded by 
Com. Hollins, and their land force by Gens. 
McCown, Stewart, and Gantt. The Union loss 
was fifty-one killed and wounded ; the Confed- 
erate loss was estimated by Gen. Pope to be 
larger. A number of their dead were left un- 
buried. By the possession of these works Gen. 
Pope commanded the river, so as to cut off all 
communication with Island No. 10 from below. 
It was on the day after this evacuation that the 
fleet left Cairo. 

In order to cut off entirely the retreat of the 
Confederate force from Island No. 10, it was 
necessary that a portion of Gen. Pope’s army 
should be taken across the Mississippi to the 
Tennessee shore. To bring down transports a 
channel was made, twelve miles long, six of 
which were through heavy timber. - The trees 
standing in water, had to be cut off four feet 
below its surface. While this work was pushed 
forward the bombardment of the island was 
continued. On the night of the Ist of April, 
under the cover of darkness and storm, a 
boat expedition from the fleet, with a small 
force under the command of Col. Roberts of 
the 42d Illinois, landed at the upper or No. 
1 Fort on the Kentucky shore and spiked 
the six guns mounted, and retired without 
injury. The pickets of the enemy fired and 
fied, and the troops in the vicinity also re- 
treated. As the work on the canal approached 
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No. 1.—3 8-inch howitzers, 6 32- 
pdrs., «nd 1 64 pdr. 
No. 2.—2 24-pdrs.; 11  32-pdrs., 
smooth; 1 32-pdr., rifled; and 
1 42-pdr. WY 
ae ee Vip Batteries on Island No. 10. 
Square redoubt.—2 32-pdrs. ifs No. 8.—3 32-pdrs,, 1 4-inch, 
No. 4,—1 8-inch ; 2 32-pdrs., rifled; Y No.9,—1 8-inch, 1 10-inch, 4 32-pdrs, 
1 32-pdr., smooth. Wy _ No, 10.—2 8-inch, 1 6-inch, 5 32- 
No. 5.—No guns mounted. Mf pdrs,, 1 42-pdr. 
No. 6.—15 32 pdrs., 3 8-inch. / ifs No, 11.—5 32-pdrs., smooth; 1 32 
No. 7.—No guné mounted. Yi 6 pdr., rifled. 
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completion, it was evident that the assistance 
of the gunboats would also be required to make 
a successful landing of the troops across the 
river. The enemy, to oppose any attempt that 
might be made to cross the river, had planted 
field pieces along the left bank for the distance 
of several miles above and below New Madrid. 
Gunboats were also needed to protect the trans- 
ports from any gunboat of the enemy that might 
appear during the passage across the river. 
For these reasons the gunboat Carondelet, 
Capt. Walke, undertook to run down past the 
batteries of the island on the night of the 4th 
of April. For this purpose her hull was pro- 
tected in all weak places by additional covering, 
and a barge laden above with hay was taken in 
tow on her left side. Starting at ten o’clock on 
the night of the 4th, amid the darkness of an 
impending storm, she proceeded on in silence. 
Twice as she approached the batteries of the 
enemy the soot in the chimneys caught fire, 
and a flame five feet high leaped out from their 
tops; lighting brightly the upper deck of the 
vessel, and everything around. It was seen by 
the enemy, and the anxious listeners for the 
signal of her safety in the fleet above now 
heard the long roll beat in the camps on the 
island. At the same time five rockets were 
sent up from the mainland and the island, and 
were followed by a cannon shot from Fort No. 
2. A full head of steam was now let on, to 
make the greatest possible speed; and while 
vivid flashes of lightning lit up the hurried 
preparations of the enemy, while peal after peal 
of thunder reverberated along the river, and 
the rain fell in torrents, the moment for cool- 
ness and heroism came. For thirty minutes 
the discharge of cannon and musket ball at the 
dark and silent object, revealed on the waters 
only by the lightning flash, was furious, but 
no injury was done. Then stopping her ma- 
chinery, her officers fired the signal guns to 
inform their companions in the fleet that she 
was safe. On the night of the 6th, the gun- 
boat Pittsburg, Lieut. Thompson, also passed 
the batteries. On the morning of the 7th the 
transports were brought into the river from 
the bayou where they had been kept concealed, 
and while the division of Col. Paine was em- 
barking, the gunboats ran down the river and 
silenced the enemy’s batteries at the place of 
landing. Then the passage of the wide and 
swift river commenced, and was completed at 
the hour of midnight. 

As soon as the troops began to cross the river 
the enemy began to evacuate the island and 
his batteries along the Kentucky shore. The 
divisions were pushed forward as fast as they 
landed, that of Col. Paine leading. The Con- 
federate force was driven before him, says Gen. 
Pope; and although it made several attempts 
to form in line of battle and make a stand, Col. 
Paine did not once deploy his columns. It was 
pushed all night vigorously until, at four o’clock 
A. M., it was driven back on the swamps and 
forced to surrender. ‘Three generals, seven 


colonels, seven regiments, several battalions of 
infantry, five companies of artillery, over one 
hundred heavy siege guns, twenty-four pieces 
of field artillery, an immense quantity of am- 
munition and supplies, several thousand stand 
of small arms, a great number of tents, horses, 
and wagons were taken.” The force that 
surrendered was under the command of Gen. 
Mackall. Before abandoning Island No. 10, 
the Confederate officers sunk the gunboat 
Grampus and six transports. The force sur- 
rendered consisted of Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana regiments, 
and numbered about five thousand. At the isl- 
and a large amount of commissary stores was 
found with the tents and baggage of the enemy. 
Besides there were eleven earthworks, with 
seventy heavy cannon varying in caliber from 
32 to 100-pounders, rifled. The works, erected 
with the highest engineering skill, possessed 
great strength. There appeared to be no concert 
of action between the force on the island and that 
on the shore. Gen. Pope did not lose a man 
or meet with an accident in crossing the river 
or afterward. The canal was made on the sug- 
gestion of Gen. Schuyler Hamilton. <A part of 
the distance the route was through a bayou. 
The cut made was about four miles, sufficient 
for steamboats of moderate size, and about one 
thousand trees, ranging from six inches to three 
feet in diameter, were sawed off about four feet 
under water by means of long saws worked by 
hand. When the canal was finished, the water 
came through with such a current that the 
boats had to be dropped by lines nearly the 
whole distance. The work was done by an 
engineer regiment, under the superintendence 
of Col. Bissell. 

The position thus taken was regarded by the 
Confederate officers as one of the highest im- 
portance to the new line of defence proposed 
by them. Upon their ability to hold it depend- 
ed the safety of Memphis, and of the entire 
Mississippi valley thereabout. This line was 
adopted by the Confederate commander, with 
his left resting on the Mississippi, his centre be- 
tween Jackson, Tenn., and Corinth, Miss., and 
his right between Florence and Decatur. 

On the 12th of April the gunboats under 
Com. Foote, with the mortar boats, followed 
by the transports, left New Madrid, and stood 
down the river. The order of a line of battle 
was observed. A part of Gen. Stanley’s divi- 
sion, and those of Gens. Hamilton and Palmer, 
were on the transports. Their destination was 
Fort Pillow or Wright, which is situated on the 
first Chickasaw Bluffs, near Islands Nos. 33 and 
84, and about seventy miles above Memphis. 
At Plum Point the Mississippi makes a sharp 
bend, running for some distance eastwardly, and 
at the first Chickasaw Bluffs turns off abruptiy 
south-southwest, which course it continues be- 
low Island No. 84, where it again bends; the 
convex side of the curve being to the Tennessee 
shore. Here are the second Chickasaw Bluffs, 
surmounted by Fort Randolph, some twelve 
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miles below Fort Pillow. The location of these 
fortifications was admirably adapted for defence, 
and in case of a determined stand it would have 
been very difficult to reduce them. Opposite 
Plum Point is the village of Osceola in Ar- 
kansas. 

On the next day, at evening, the fleet arrived 
at Plum Point and anchored. <A force of three 
Copfederate gunboats were in sight most of 
the time during that day, but kept at a safe dis- 
tance. The anchorage was about three and a 
half miles from the fort. Operations against 
the fort were commenced by moving the mor- 
tars to the Arkansas shore at Craighead Point, 
and opening upon the enemy’s gunboats and 
batteries with shells, The distance of the 
contending forces across the point was three 
fourths of a mile, although by the river around 
the point it was three miles. In the afternoon 
of the 17th of April fire was opened from the 
mortars, and rapidly and accurately answered 
by the fort. This continued until midnight 
and then ceased; daily afterward it was re- 
peated without any expectation of an immedi- 
ate reduction of the fort. The high water of 
the river prevented codperation of the land 
forces. On the 4th of May a battle occurred 
between the gunboats and a Confederate ram 
and gunboats, which has been thus related: 

“The enemy appeared with four boats—three 
gunboatsand a ram—the latter a powerful 
contrivance, combining immense weight and 
strength with high speed and admirable steer- 
ing facilities. Her hull and boilers, as well as 
all the Confederate rams, were those of old 
New Orleans towboats. The upper works of 
these were cut away; their sides protected, in 
some instances with a layer of railroad iron, 
and in others only with bales of tightly com- 
pressed cotton, hooped and bound together, 
one to the other, with iron bands. Their bows 
were pointed and sharp, and apparently of solid 
iron. 

“ At their first appearance the gunboats mani- 
fested no disposition to come up the river, but 
sent the ram ahead to attack and destroy the 
Cincinnati, thinking then, doubtless, to run up 
and make an easy prey of the defenceless 
mortar boats. The commander of the Cincin- 
nati perceived the movement and apprehended 
its intent. The ram was already halfway up 
to her before she was cut loose, and then the 
accumulated driftwood on her bows prevented 
her getting her head out into the stream. To 
back out would be to run directly upon the 
enemy while they were seeking to run into her, 
thus adding to the force of the blow with 
which they would strike her. In this dilemma 
she let fly her stern guns full into the face of 
the enemy, and at the same time attempted to 
crowd along up the shore, hoping, before moy- 
ing far, to succeed in getting her head out. 
Her guns made not the slighest apparent im- 
pression upon the ram, which still held its 
course and was rapidly coming upon the en- 
tangled gunboat, 
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** Again the stern guns were let go full into 
the face of the enemy, but still her progress 
was not retarded in the slightest. A moment 
more and her tremendous weight came with 
terrible force upon the starboard stern quarter 
of the gunboat, but without inflicting any 
serious damage The force of the blow, how- 
ever, threw the stern of the vessel in and en- 
abled her to get headway from the shore. 
Then, in turning out, her broadside was dis- 
charged directly into the Confederate craft, 
which was backing off preparatory to renew- 
ing the assault. 

‘* Again the gunboat prepares to open fire on 
her assailant, and the ram seeks an apportunity 
to renew the assault. The Cincinnati has 
worked herself away from the shore and is 
now more easily handled. Turning to and fro, 
she gives her antagonist broadside for broad- 
side, with no apparent result. Still he comes 
on. As he nears his object, his steam appara- 
tus is got ready, and his crew, armed with 
small arms, prepare to board the Federal craft. 
Commander Stembel, seeing these demonstra- 
tions, orders out carbines, boarding pikes, and 
cutlasses, and also puts his steam battery in 
readiness to give the enemy a warm reception. 
On they come, closer and closer, and strike! 
The boats collide with fearful violence, followed 
by the crashing of timbers, and the bending of 
iron, and the shouts of men, and the discharge 
of musketry, and, above all, another broadside 
directly into the enemy now immediately along- 
side. Amid this general uproar Commander 
Stembel rushes upon deck, and, seizing a pis- 
tol, with admirable aim discharged its contents 
into the head of the Confederate pilot, killing 
him instantly. The pilot’s mate seized a gun 
in retaliation, and shot the gallant commander, 
just as he was turning to give his attention to 
some other duty, the ball entering high up on his 
shoulder behind, and, passing in at an upward 
direction through his neck, went out under his 
one He fell instantly, and was carried be- 
ow. 

‘While this fierce engagement was in pro- 
gress, the shots from the other vessels had ex- 
ploded the boiler on one of the Confederate 
gunboats, and set fire to another which was 
burned to the water’s edge. 

“The Cincinnati, thus released from her an- 
tagonist, sought others of the foe. It was 
soon after this withdrawal, that the Mallory, 
which is also fitted as a ram, though carrying 
a heavy armament, moved up and singled out 
the crippled Cincinnati as her special victim. ° 
This craft was more lumbering and slower than 
the rams proper, and could not be so easily 
moved about. She worked very hard to get her 
nose into the Cincinnati’s side, but every time 
was foiled by the movements of the latter. At 
last she had apparently secured the desired op- 
portunity, and was crowding all steam to make 
good headway, when an unlooked-for adversa- 
ry appeared. The St. Louis bore down upon 
her, unseen, until close on her, and then came 
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the unavoidable collision—the ram was cut 
half into and sunk immediately. Her crew 
perished with her, but half a dozen or so es- 
caping by clinging to the St. Louis. This was 
a brilliant manceuvre on the part of the St. 
Louis, relieving and probably saving the Cin- 
cinnati, which was already half sunk and al- 
most unmanageable from the weight of water 
in her hold. Seeing her condition, the acting 
flag officer signalled her to withdraw, and she 
was run upon the shoal at the foot of the island, 
and sunk to the bottom. 

“The action had now lasted about forty-five 
minutes. One of the enemy’s boats had been 
sunk andtwo blownup. Therest of their fleet 
was crippled. To prolong the fight was to in- 
sure its destruction. They therefore gradually 
fell back, under cover of the smoke, around the 
point to the protection of their land batter- 
ies. The Cincinnati was the only boat injured 
in the Union fleet. Four were wounded on 
board of her.” 

On the night of the 4th of June Fort Pillow 
wasevacuated. Everything of value was either 
destroyed or removed by the Confederate offi- 
cers. On the same night Fort Randolph, some 
miles below, was evacuated. The few guns 
were dismantled. Com. Ellet, in his report to 
the Secretary of War, said: ‘“ Randolph, like 
Pillow, is weak, and could not have held out 
long against a vigorous attack.” The remark 
is worthy of notice, as it raises an inquiry why 
such an attack was not made. The forts were 
not attacked because this expedition, was not 
sustained at the critical time for its success. 
There were no land forces to codperate with 
the fleet. 

On the 13th of April the gunboats and trans- 
ports arrived before Fort Pillow, and on the 
4th of June this fort and the one below were 
evacuated, and the way clear for the fleet to 
attack Memphis. On the 7th of April the bat- 
tle of Pittsburg Landing took place between 
the Federal forces, under Gen. Grant, and the 
Confederate forces, under Gen. Beauregard, 
which resulted in the withdrawal, by Gen. 
Beauregard, of all his forces from the battle 
field to the strong position at Corinth. Reén- 
forcements were required by the Federal army, 
and Gen. Pope was ordered to join it. On the 
21st of April he arrived in transports up the 
Tennessee river at Pittsburg Landing. His 
force numbered between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand men, and were taken on some 
thirty transports. This withdrawal of the force 
of Gen. Pope put a stop to the progress of 
the Mississippi river expedition. The gun- 
boats, however, were obliged to remain in such 
force as to prevent any moyement of the Con- 
federate gunboats upthe river. Soon after the 
withdrawal of Gen. Pope, Com. Foote obtain- 

.ed leave of absence, and the command of the 
fleet was taken by-Oharles Ellet, jr., until the 
arrival of Charles H. Davis, the successor of 
Com. Foote. 


As has been stated, Forts Pillow and Ran- 
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dolph were evacuated on the night of the 4th 
of June. This evacuation was in consequence 
of the withdrawal of a large portion of the Con- 
federate army from Tennessee, and their aban- 
donment of Corinth. The positions of Fort 
Pillow, Randolph, and Memphis could not be 
held under these circumstances, and were there- 
fore wisely evacuated. 

Nothing now remained to oppose the Federal 
fleet but the Confederate gunboats. On the 
5th of June the fleet arrived within two miles 
of Memphis, and came to anchor for the night. 
On the 6th, at 44 o’clock in the morning, the 
gunboats Benton, Cairo, Carondelet, Louisville, 
and St. Louis, and the four rams Monarch, Lan- 
caster, No. 3, and Queen of the West, weighed 
anchor, and dropped slowly down toward the 
city. The Confederate gunboats were seen 
approaching in order of battle. This was in 
two lines, the first consisting of the Beauregard, 
Little Rebel, Gen. Price, and Gen. Bragg, the 
second of the Gen. Lovell, Gen. Van Dorn, Jeff. 
Thompson, and the Sumter. When within 
three fourths of a mile, a shot from the Little 
Rebel, the flag ship, fell within a short distance 
of the Cairo, which replied with a broadside, 
and soon the engagement becamegeneral. The 
Confederates had fewer guns than their op- 
ponents, but exceeded them in the number 
of gunboats. The scene of the battle was in 
front of the city of Memphis, and the shores 
were crowded with spectators. After half an 
hour two of the rams, Monarch and Queen of 
the West, which had been lying on the Arkan- 
sas side, in rear of the line of battle, steamed 
out toward the scene of action. The Queen of 
the West started directly for the Beauregard, 
and that gunboat fired at, but missed her. A 
second shot struck the ram but did her no im 
jury, and she steamed steadily and swiftly to- 
ward her adversary. When she was within 
ten feet the latter swung round, and the ram 
missed her prey. Not discouraged, however, 
the Queen ran toward the Gen. Price, which 
fired several shots but did no damage, and 
thrust her iron prow into the wheelhouse of the 
Price, crushing it to pieces, and causing the ves- 
sel to leak so badly that she was run to the Ar- 
kansas shore, to preventher from sinking. The 
Beauregard now determined to avenge the 
Price, and hurried toward the Queen, while 
the ram in full motion was dashing toward her 
foe. They bore down upon each other bravely, 
but the skilful pilot of the enemy contrived to 
evade the shock of the Queen, and struck her 
aft so heavily that the ram was disabled and 
began to leak. The Monarch, seeing the state 
of affairs, dashed boldly at the Beauregard. 
The latter fired four times at the ram, and 
struck her bulwarks once, the ball glancing 
harmlessly. She could not, however, avoid the 
unerring aim of the Monarch, which crashed 
through her bow, and caused her to fill in afew 
minutes and go down as far as her cabin, the 
shallowness of the water preventing her sink- 
ing lower, and the white flag she had run up 
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stopping further damage from the fleet. The 
Monarch then looked after her disabled consort, 
the Queen of the West, and towed her ashore, 
placing her in a position of security. The gun- 
boats now increased their fire against the ene- 
my, when the flag ship, having obtained an ex- 
cellent range, threw a 50-pound ball from a ri- 
fled Parrott, striking the Gen. Lovell aft above 
the water line, tearing a great hole in her, 
through which the water rushed like a torrent. 
She began to sink at once, giving few of the 
officers and crew time to save themselves. In 
less than four minutes the vessel had sunk in 
seventy-five feet of water, and passed entirely 
out of sight. Some of the crew went down 
with the Lovell, but about fifty of them 
leaped into the river, and were struggling in 
the water, when the Benton’s crew arrived in 
advance of several other cutters from the flo- 
tilla, and just in time to see the chimneys of 
the hostile gunboat disappear beneath the water. 
Many of the crew had already begun to 
swim for the shore. Some six or seven, how- 
ever, were rescued by the cutter, but the cur- 
rent was so strong that a large number were 
carried off anddrowned. The engagement still 
continued warm and desperate. The smoke of 
the battle so obscured the boats that it was dif- 
ficult to see them at any distance, yet the 
levee of Memphis was black with the crowd of 
human beings. 
their appearance, the Confederate gunboats had 
been steadily falling back, though continuing to 
fire heavily, before the advance of the Federal 
gunboats. 

The Jeff. Thompson, Gen. Bragg, Sumter, 
and Van Dorn were the only vessels remain- 
ing, and these were so frequently struck and 
saw so little opportunity of escaping, that they 
turned their bows ashore. As soon as the 
Thompson reached the shore her officers and 
crew leaped off, and ran through the woods; 
but a shell exploding on the vessel, she took fire 
and was burned to the water’s edge. TheGen. 
Bragg reached the shore about half a mile be- 
low the Thompson, and her officers and crew 
escaped. The Sumter followed next, and the 
Gen. Van Dorn, which was a swift vessel, alone 
escaped downtheriver. The Federal fleet now 
came to anchor before the city. The engage- 
ment had lasted overan hour. Noone waskill- 
ed onthe fleet. The loss of the other side could 
not be stated. About one hundred were made 
prisoners. The other mortar boats, owing to 
& misconception of orders, were not engaged. 

The following correspondence then ensued 
between Oom. Davis and the city authorities: 


Untrep States Fiac Steamer Benton, 
Orr Mempuis, June 5, 1862. ; 
Sir: I have respectfully to request that you will sur- 
render the city of Memphis to the authority of the 
United States, which I bave the honor to represent, 
Iam, Mr. Mayor, with high respect, 
C. H. DAVIS, Flag Officer commanding, ete. 
To His Honor the Mayor of the City of Memphis. 


The answer of the mayor was as follows: 


From the time the rams made’ 


Mayon’s Orrice, Mempuis, June 6, 1862. 
Ste: Your note of this date is received, and contents 
noted. In reply I have only to say that, as the civil 
authorities have no means of defence, by the force of 
circumstances the city is in your hands. __ 
Respectfully, | JOHN PARK, Mayor. 
To C. H, Davis, Flag Officer commanding, etc. 


Commander Davis wrote in reply as follows: | 


Unirep Sratrs Frag Steamer Brnron, 
Orr Mempuis, June 6, 1862. 


Sm: The undersigned, commanding the nayal mili- 
tary forces of the United States in front of Memphis, 
has the honor to say to the Mayor and the city that 
Col. Fitch, commanding the Indiana brigade, will take 
eG possession immediately. 

Col. Fitch will be happy to receive the codperation 
of His Honor the Mayor and the city authorities in 
maintaining peace and order. To this end he will be 
pleased to confer with His Honor the Mayor at the mil- 
itary pe nec at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

ours, etc., C. H. DAVIS, 
Flag Officer commanding, etc. 

To the Mayor of the City of Memphis, 

The military occupation of the city followed, 
and the appointment of a provost marshal. 
Memphis is the most populous and important 
town, on the Mississippi river, between St. Louis 
Py ae Orleans. Its population in 1860 was 

2,625. 

About the 10th of June the gunboats St. 
Louis, Mound City, Lexington, and Conestoga, 
with the transport New National, having on 
board the 46th Indiana regiment, Col. Fitch, 
left Memphis, on an expedition up the White 
river, to open communication with the army of 
Gen. Curtis, and to remove the obstructions in 
that river. The White river is formed by the 
junction of three small branches, which unite 
a few miles east of Fayetteville, Arkansas. It 
flows first northwesterly into Missouri, and 
after making a circuit of about one hundred 
miles, returns into Arkansas, and pursues @ 
southeasterly course to the mouth of Black river. 
Thence its direction is nearly south, until it 
enters the Arkansas fifteen miles above its 
mouth. It is navigable by steamboats to the 
mouth of Black river, three hundred and fifty 
miles, in all stages of water. 

As the expedition approached St. Charles, 
the Mound City, being in advance, was fired 
on from two concealed batteries. This was 
returned. Meantime the troops were landed 
below for the purpose of marching in the rear 
and capturing the batteries. At this juncture 
a ball from a siege gun on the bluff struck the 
forward and left side of the Mound City and 
penetrated the casemate and passed through 
the steam drum. The vessel was immediately 
filled with the escaping vapor and nearly 
every one on board was scalded; only twenty- 
three of the officers and crew, numbering one 
hundred and seventy-five, escaped uninjured. A 
horrible scene ensued. Many of the crew, 
frantic with pain, jumped overboard, and some 
were drowned. The boats from the Conestoga, 


which was coming up at the time, were sent to° 


their relief, but the enemy fired on the men in 
the water with grape and canister from their 
field pieces, killing most of those who were 
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attempting to escape. Meantime Col. Fitch, 
learning the facts, pushed forward with his regi- 
ment and carried the works at the point of the 
bayonet. They consisted of two batteries, the 
lower of which mounted six field pieces, and the 
upper one three heavy siege guns. About thirt 
risoners were taken, among whom was Co 
rye, commanding the post. This expedition 
failed to open communication with Gen. Curtis, 
as has been heretofore stated. ‘ 
The military operations in Tennessee, which 
finally controlled the movements of the Missis- 
sippi river expedition, had paused after the 
capture of Nashville, as above described, but 
were soon resumed again. The first step con- 
sisted in fitting out a great expedition to pro- 
ceed under Gen. Grant up the Tennessee river. 
More than fifty-seven steamers and two gun- 
boats were required to transport and convoy 
the force. It was organized in five divisions, 
each consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery. The advance was under the command 
of Gen. Sherman, 2d division under Gen. Hurl- 
but, 3d division under Gen. McOlernand, 4th 
division under Gen. L. ‘Wallace, 5th division 
under Col. Lanman of the 7th Iowa regiment. 
On the 1ith of March the ‘transports began to 
arrive at Savannah in Tennessee. On the night 


of the 12th the Tyler and Lexington were sent 


up the river to reconnoitre as far as Eastport, 
forty miles above Savannah. The enemy was 
found constructing fortifications and with a con- 
siderable force. It was known that the Confed- 
erate forces were also concentrated along the 
lines of railroad south and southwest of the 
river. 

The line of defence now adopted by the 


' Confederate commander after his first line was 


broken up, had for its base the Charleston and 
Memphis railroad, the preservation of which 
was absolutely necessary to any pretence of 
resistance through northern Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia. Along this railroad are 
Tuscumbia and Florence at the foot of the 
Muscle shoals in the Tennessee river and the 
junction with the Florence and Nashville rail- 
road; Decatur near the head of the lower 
Muscle shoal; Huntsville and Bellefontaine; 
Stevenson, important as the junction with the 
railroad from Nashville through Murfreesboro’ 
and Chattanooga, a strong position. All these 
points are east of Corinth. On the west of 
Corinth the railroad runs in a nearly straight 
line to Memphis, ninety-three miles distant; 
and northwest runs the road to Jackson, almost 
in the centre of west Tennessee.* 

The Union line was the Tennessee river, ex- 
tending from Paducah, Kentucky, to Eastport 
in Mississippi. The gunboats Lexington and Ty- 


* The distances of these places along the line of the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad are as follows : From Mem- 
pee to Germantown, 15 miles; to Collierville, 24; Lafayette, 

1; Moscow, 39; La Grange, 49; Grand Junction, 52; Sauls’ 
bury, 58 ; Middleton, 69; Pocahontas, 75; Corinth, 93; Burns, 
107; Iuka, 115 ; Tuscumbia, 145 ; Jonesboro, 163; Decatur, 188; 
Huntsville, 212; Bellefonte, 259; Stevenson, 272; Chatta- 


ler, by moving up and down the river, prevented 
the erection of batteries. Above Eastport, at 
Chickasaw Bluffs and at some other points, Con- 
federate batteries were placed to command the 
navigation of the river. 

On the 5th of March, Gen. Beauregard as- 
sumed the command of the Confederate forces 
in this department, when he issued the follow- 
ing address to his soldiers : 

Heapquarrers ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, f 
Jackson, TENN., March 5. 

Sorprers: I assume this day the command of the 
army of the Mississippi, for the defence of our home 
steads and liberties, and to resist the subjugation, 
spoliation, and dishonor of our peopie, Our mothers 
and wives, our sisters and children, expect us to do 
our duty, even to the sacrifice of our lives. 

Our losses since the commencement of this war, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, are now about the 
same as those of the enemy. 

He must be made to atone for the reverses we have 
lately experienced. Those reverses, far from disheart- 
ening, must nerve us to new deeds of valor and patriot- 
ism, and should inspire us with an unconquerable de- 
termination to drive back our invaders, 

Should any one in this army be unequal to the task 
before us, let him transfer his arms ana equipments at 
nce to braver, firmer hands, and return to his home. 

. Our cause is as just and sacred as ever animated 
men to take up arms; and if we are true to it and to 
ourselves, with the continued protection of the Al- 
mighty we must and shall pe 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding. 

Associated with Gen. Beauregard in com- 
mand were Gens. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Bragg, Polk, Pillow, Cheatham, and others. 
The Confederate force consisted not only of the 
troops from the adjacent States which had 
been in service for months, but also of new lev- 
ies now called out by the governors on the re- 
quisition of President Davis. They were en- 
camped principally at Corinth, with detach- 
ments at various points on the railroad, so sit- 
uated that they could be easily concentrated on 
any point. 

Corinth is at the intersection of the Mobile 
and Ohio and Memphis and Charleston rail- 
roads, in Tishemingo county, Mississippi, forty 
miles from Grand Junction, fifty-eight miles 
from Jackson, Tennessee, and about eighteen 
miles from Pittsburg on the Tennessee river. 
It is situated in a hilly, semi-mountainous 
country. 

The Federal forces at first concentrated at 
Savannah, a small town of two hundred inhabi- 
tants, on the Tennessee river, about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles above Fort Henry. 
The number of transports which arrived by the 
13th of March, was eighty-two. This force 
comprised all of Gen. Grant’s original com- 
mand, with an additional force of infantry, 
almost entirely from the State of Ohio. 
the steamers that formed the regular line of 
packets between Louisville and New Orleans 
and between Louisville and St. Louis, were in 
the fleet, carrying from 1200 to 1500 men each, 
and heavily laden. The demonstrations of the 
inhabitants along the shore of the river were of 
the most extravagant character. One declared 
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it to be “ the second coming of Christ.” The 
command of the army was taken by Gen. 
Grant soon after its arrival at Savannah, and it 
was advanced seven miles to Pittsburg Landing. 
Savannah was made a depot for stores, with 
only a few troops. Here troops and supplies 
were sent to Gen. Grant by Maj.-Gen. Halleck, 
both from St. Louis and Cairo. There had also 
been such a change in the position of the en- 
emy before Gen. Buell at Nashville, that the 
original plan was altered, and he was directed 
by Maj.-Gen. Halleck to make a junction of his 
forces with those under Gen. Grant. By Gen- 
eral War Order No. 3 of the President, dated 
March 11th, the Departments of Kansas and 
Kentucky, respectively under the command of 
Gen. Hunter and of Gen. Buell, were united 
with that of the Missouri, under the designation 
of the Department of the Mississippi, and of 
this consolidated Department Gen. Halleck was 
assigned the command. 

It was the original plan of Gen. Buell to 
advance with his army in several columns 
upon northern Alabama over the Bai, 
roads leading to that region from Nashville. 
With this object in view, the divisions of Gens. 
Mitchell, Nelson and McCook left Nashville 
on thie same day, and by different roads. But 
the Confederates, having retired from Mur- 
freesboro and formed along the new line they 
proposed to defend, rendered necessary a cor- 
responding change in the plan of Gen. Buell. 
A direct advance upon Alabama by Gen. 
Buell’s forces would not only have involved 
an unnecessary amount of labor and slowness 
of movement, owing to the destruction of 
bridges over the watercourses, and other im- 
pediments, but the passage of the Tennessee 
into northern Alabama being practicable for a 
large army at a few places only, the Confederates 
could by means of the railroad haye easily 
collected a large force to dispute it at any 
point. This concentration of the main body 
of the Confederate forces in localities within 
the contemplated field of the operations of Gen. 
Grant’s army, not only gave to the latter an 
opportunity to employ the whole of his force 
to the best possible advantage, but enabled 
Gen. Halleck to order Gen. Buell to turn his 
army toward western Tennessee, to codperate 
with Gen. Grant and cross the river. Thus 
combined, they were regarded as certain to be 
superior to the Oonfederate army in the num- 
ber, armament, and fighting trim of their com- 
mands. 

On the 28th of March, Gen. Buell left Nash- 
ville and passed the advance of his divisions at 
Columbia. On the 28th, 29th, and 30th the 
divisions of his army had crossed Duck river 
on a new bridge, and advanced through 
chee distant eighty-two miles from Savan- 
nah. 


Meantime most active preparations had been 
made to assemble a large Confederate force at 
Corinth, and to fortify that position, which is 
about eighteen miles south of Pittsburg Land- 
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ing. The force of Gen. Grant was posted at 
Pittsburg and along both sides of the river to- . 
ward Orump’s Landing and Savannah, but kept 
in active service scouring the country. The 
importance of the approaching contest to the 
Confederate States could not be concealed. If 
Corinth fell, Memphis would also fall, and the 
whole territory of the Gulf States would be 
open to an army larger than that of the Poto- 
mac. The plan adopted by Gens. Johnston and 
Beauregard was to strike an unexpected blow 
before the arrival of Gen. Buell’s forces. On 
the 3d of April, Gen. Johnston issued the fol- 
lowing address to his soldiers: 


Heapquvarters Army or MIssIssippi, I 
Corrintu, Miss., April 3. 
Soldiers of the Army of the Mississippi : 

I have tyes you in motion to offer battle to the in- 
vaders of your country, with the resolution and dis- 
cipline and valor becoming men, fighting, as you are, 
for all worth living or dying for. You can but march 
to a decisive victory over agrarian mercenaries sent to 
pa fa and despoil you of your liberties, property, 
and honor. 

Remember the precious stake involved; remember 
the dependence of your mothers, your wives, your 
sisters, and your children on the result. Remember 
the fair, broad, abounding lands, the happy homes 
that will be desolated by your defeat. The eyes and 
hopes of eight million people rest upon you. You are 
expected to show yourselves worthy of your valor and 
courage, worthy of the women of the South, whose 
noble devotion in this war has never been exceeded in 
any time. With such incentives to brave deeds, and 
with the trust that God is with us, your general will 

‘lead you confidently to the combat, assured of success. 
(Signed) A. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
General Commanding. 


The orders accompanying the address di- 
vided “the Army of the Mississippi ” into three 
corps. Gen. Beauregard was proclaimed to 
be incommand of the whole force. The first 
corps was assigned to Gen. Polk, and embraced 
all the troops of his former command, except- 
ing detached cavalry and artillery, and reserves 
detached for the defence of Fort Pillow and 
Madrid Bend. The second corps was assigned 
to Gen. Bragg, and was to consist of the second 
division of the army of the Mississippi, less 
artillery and cavalry “hereafter detached.” 
The third corps was assigned to Gen. Har- 
dee, and consisted of “the Army of Kentucky.” 
To Gen. Crittenden was assigned a command 
of reserves, consisting of not less than two 
brigades, 

From two to three miles out on the road to 
Corinth from Pittsburg Landing lay the five di- 
visions of Gen. Grant’s army. The advance 
line was formed by three divisions: Brig.-Gen. 
Sherman’s, Brig.-Gen. Prentiss’s, and Maj.-Gen. 
McClernand’s. Between these and the landing 
lay the two others, Brig.-Gen. Hurlbut’s and 
Maj.-Gen. Smith’s, commanded in his absence 
by Brig.-Gen. W. H. L. Wallace. On the ex- 
treme left of the line was one brigade of Gen. 
Sherman’s division, while the other brigades 
were some two miles distant, forming the ex- 
treme right of the advance line. To the left, 
though rather behind a portion of the line 
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‘formed by Sherman’s main brigades, lay Gen. 


McClernand’s division, and between it and 


’ Gen. Sherman’s brigade, on the extreme left, 
lay Gen. Prentiss’s division. 


No preparations 
had been made for any means of defence in case 
of attack, although the position was an exposed 
one. 

The information that Gen. Buell was near at 
hand, determined Gen. Beauregard to make the 
The movement of his troops 
from Corinth commenced on the 3d of April. 
Owing to the difficulties of the roads, they did 
not reach the vicinity of the Federal forces 
until Saturday afternoon, the 5th. It was then 
determined that the attack should be made on 
the next morning, at the earliest hour practi- 
cable, and in three lines of battle: the first and 
second extending from Owl Creek, on the Con- 
federate left, to Lick Creek on their right—a 
distance of about three miles—supported by the 
third and the reserve. The first line consisted 
of Gen. Hardee’s corps, augmented on his right 
by Gladden’s brigade of Bragg’s corps, deployed 
in line of battle, with their respective artillery 
following immediately, and the cavalry in rear 
of the wings. The second line followed the 


first at a distance of five hundred yards, in the 


same order as the first. The corps under Gen. 
Polk followed the second line, at the distance 
of about eight hundred yards, in lines of bri- 
gades, deployed with their batteries in rear of 
each brigade, the left wing supported by caval- 
ry. The reserve followed closely the third line 
in the same order, its right wing supported by 
cavalry. These two corps constituted the re- 
serve, and were to support the front lines of 
battle by being deployed, when required, on the 


‘right and left, or otherwise act according to the 


exigencies of the battle. 

At half past five on the morning of April 6, 
the Confederate lines and columns were in mo- 
tion. Like an Alpine avalanche they came, at- 
tacking first the left of Gen. Grant, under Gen. 
Prentiss, who, with two thousand of his men, 
were s00n made prisoners. This attack was in 
part asurprise. Scarcely had the men time to 
seize their weapons and form, after knowing of 
the approach of the Confederates. Gen. Grant 
himself was at Savannah at the commencement, 
but early reached the raging field. Gradually, 
as the Confederate line came up, the engage- 
ment had become general, and as Gen. Pren- 
tiss’s division fell back, abandoning their camp, 
they were supported by Gen. Hurlbut, and 
thus for a time checked the progress of the 
Confederates. At the same time the left of 
Gen. Sherman’s division on the right was 
forced back, and the brunt of the battle, in the 
centre, fell upon Gen. MeClernand’s division. 
Desperate as was their determination, yet at 
eleven o’clock this division had been pressed 
back in a line with Gen. Hurlbut. It still did 
some gallant fighting; once its right swept 
round and drove the Confederates for a con- 
siderable distance, but again fell back, and at 
the last it brought up near the position of the 


camps of Gen. Smith’s division, commanded 
by W. H. L. Wallace. Thus the divisions of 
Prentiss, Sherman, and McClernand were driv- 
en back, their camps were all in the hands of 
the Confederates, and the whole front line, 
for which Hurlburt and Wallace were but the 
reserves, was gone, excepting Stuart’s brigade 
of Sherman’s division, on the extreme left. 
The position of this brigade was along the cir- 
cuitous road from the Landing to Hamburg, 
some two miles distant from the former, and 
near the crossing of Lick Creek. They had 
remained isolated until after the division of 
Gen. Prentiss fell back, when the Confederates 
advanced upon them in such force as to be ir- 
resistible in their position, and they fell back 
a fourth of a mile and made a stand for three 
fourths of an hour. At this juncture a brigade 
of Gen. Wallace’s reserve, under McArthur, was 
sent over to their support. They were, how- 
ever, soon forced to fall back to one ridge, 
and then to another, and finally at twelve 
o’clock, badly shattered and disordered, they 
retreated to the right and rear of McArthur’s 
brigade to reorganize. 

Six hours had passed since the approach of 
the Confederates, and at this time only the 
divisions of Gens. Hurlbut and Wallace stood 
between the army and destruction or surren- 
der. Still all was not lost. The divisions of 
Gens. Hurlbut and Wallace began to make a 
most gallant stand. The brigade of the latter 
had been sent to reénforce McArthur’s, and 
thus reunited, filled the space in the line on 
the left made vacant by the falling back of Gen. 
Prentiss’s division and Stuart’s brigade of Gen. 
Sherman’s division, and thus were on the left 
of Hurlbut’s division. By the early breaking 
of Gen. Prentiss’s line, the onset of the Con- 
federates had been made to veer chiefly to the 
Union left. Here the contest continued stub- 
born. Four times the Confederates attempted 
to charge on Gen. Wallace’s men. Each time 
the infantry poured in rapid volleys, and the 
artillery redoubled their efforts, thus com- 
pelling them to retreat with heavy slaugh- 
ter. Farther to the right, Gen. Hurlbut’s di- 
vision, which had taken an advanced position, 
was compelled to fall back through its camp 
to a thick wood behind. Here, with open 
fields before them, they could rake the ap- 
proach of the Confederates. Three times their 
heavy masses bravely charged upon the divis- 
ion, and each time they were repulsed with 
severe loss. The troops from the driven di- 
visions were reorganized so far as available, 
and re-sent to the field. Thus the right of 
Gen. Hurlbut, which was almost wholly unpro- 
tected, and the weakness of which does not 


“appear to have been discovered by the Confed- 


erates, was in a measure patched out. It had 
been previously determined that in case of an 
attack at. Pittsburg Landing, the division under 
Gen. L. Wallace at Crump’s Landing, five miles 
below, should come up on the right and flank 
the enemy. But no message was sent to this 
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division until nearly noon, and it missed the 
way on coming up, and did not arrive until 
night. The division of Gen. Hurlbut at length 
became exhausted, and fell back out of sight 
of their camps to a point within half a mile 
of the Landing. Iu consequence of losing this 
support, the division of Gen. Wallace, thus in 
isolated advance, was compelled to fall back, 
the last to leave the field. Just at this moment 
its commander was mortally wounded. 

It was now half past four o’clock. The front 
line of the divisions had been lost since eleven 
o’clock, and the reserve line was gone too. The 
Confederates occupied the camps of every divi- 
sion except Smith’s, commanded during his 
sickness by Gen. Wallace, who had just been 
wounded. The whole army was crowded in the 
region of Wallace’s camp, and to a circuit of one 
half to two thirds of a mile around the Land- 
ing. The next repulse would put it into the 
river, and there were not transports enough to 
cross a single division before the enemy would 
be upon them. Nearly half the field artillery 
was lost, nearly all the camps and camp equi- 
page. Prisoners had been taken in great num- 
bers. 

At this time a lull took place in the firing, 
the first which had occurred since sunrise. It 
was thought that the enemy were either pre- 
paring for the grand final rush that was to 
crown the day’s success, or that they were 
puzzled by the last retreat, and were moving 
cautiously. These few minutes were golden 
ones for that driven and defeated army, and 
they were improved. Col. Webster, chief of 
staff, arranged the guns which he could collect 
of those that remained, in a sort of semicircle 
to protect the Union centre and left, upon 
which it was thought the enemy were now 
sure to advance. Oorps of artillerists to man 
them were gathered from all the batteries. 
Twenty-two guns were thus placed in position, 
two of which were long 32’s. In front was 
a victorious enemy ; behind were the remnants 
of the repulsed divisions of the army driven 
within half a mile of the Landing, beyond 
which was a deep and rapid river. Gen. Wal- 
lace’s division at Crump’s Landing had not been 
heard from. Across the river now was seen 
the first glitter of the advance of Gen. Buell, 
but it could not be brought over in time to do 
much good. Suddenly a broad flash of light 
leaped out from the darkening woods, and the 
whistling leaden hail swiftly followed. The 
enemy were about to make their crowning ef- 
fort for the day. Instantly the artillery re- 
plied, and as they approached nearer, the in- 
fantry fired volley after volley. At this time 
the gunboats, Lexington and Tyler, approached 
the mouth of Lick Creek, and were able with 
their guns to reach the field occupied by the 
Confederates near the river. This was a fire in 
their flank, which disconcerted their plans. 
Amid this terrible conflict darkness came on. 
The enemy had been held at bay. 

Meantime Gen. Wallace had arrived with his 
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division, and Gen. Buell with his forces, part 
of which took part in the battle of the B sack 
noon, and it was decided after the sounds of 
battle had ceased, to attack the Confederates as 
soon as possible after daybreak. Gen. Wallace’s 
division was to take the right and sweep back 
toward the position from which Gen. Sherman 
had been driven during the morning, and Gen. 
Nelson was to take the extreme left. Gen. 
Crittenden was to take a position during the 
night next to Gen. Nelson, and Gen. McCook 
with his division next to Crittenden. The space 
between Gens. McOook and Wallace was to 
be filled with the reorganized divisions of Gen. 
Grant’s army. Stealthily the troops crept to 
their new positions, and lay down in line of 
battle on their arms. All through the night, 
Gen. Buell’s men were marching up from Sa- 
vannah to the point opposite Pittsburg Land- 
ing, and were ferried across, or were coming 
up on transports. At nine o’clock, the gun- 
boats commenced a cannonade of the Confed- 
erate position, which was kept up all night. It 
produced little or no effect. : 

Gen. Beauregard thus reported his position 
on Sunday night: “At six o’clock P. M., we 
were in possession of all encampments between 
Owl and Lick creeks but one. Nearly all of 
his field artillery, about thirty flags, colors, and 
standards, over three thousand prisoners, in- 
cluding a division commander (Gen. Prentiss) 
and several brigade commanders, thousands of 
small arms, an immense supply of subsistence, 
forage, and munitions of war, and a large amount 
of means of transportation—all the substantial 
fruits of a complete victory—such indeed as 
rarely have followed the most successful bat- 
tles; for never was an army so well provided 
as that of our enemy. 

‘*The remnant of his army had been driven 
in utter disorder to the immediate vicinity of 
Pittsburg, under the shelter of the heavy 
guns of his iron-clad gunboats, and we remain- 
ed undisputed masters of his well-selected, 
admirably provided cantonments, after over 
twelve hours of obstinate conflict with his 
forces, who had been beaten from them and 
the contiguous covert, but only by a sustained 
onset of all the men we could bring into ac- 
tion.” és 

The Federal forces arranged for the battle of 
the next day were: the divisions of Gens. Nel- 
son, Crittenden, McCook, Hurlbut, McClernand, 
and Sherman, including in the three latter the 
shattered and disorganized commands of Pren- 
tiss and W. H. L. Wallace, which were without 
commanders, and the fresh division of Gen. L. 
Wallace. These divisions were arranged in the 
order above named, beginning on the left. 
The change produced in the position of the 
Confederate forces, by the shells of the gun- 
boats during the night, prevented them from 
opening the battle at daylight. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, Gen. Nelson 
on the extreme left formed his line of battle, 
and advanced, with skirmishers thrown out, for 
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nearly a mile before meeting the enemy in force. 
They immediately became engaged. There was 
no straggling, as upon the previous day. Gen. 
Nelson slowly but steadily advanced, pushing 
the exhausted enemy before him until half past 
ten, when under cover of the timber and a fu- 
rious cannonading they made a general rally. 
Suddenly the masses of the enemy were hurled 
with tremendous force against the Federal lines, 
which now halted, wavered, and fell back. At 
this moment Terrill’s battery of 24-pounder 
howitzers rushed up, and in a few minutes was 
unlimbered and firing into the compact and ad- 
vancing ranks of the enemy. Here was the turn- 
ing point of the battle on the left. The enemy 
were only checked, not halted; then followed 
for two hours a contest of artillery and musketry 
atshortrange. The enemy began to waver, when 
Gen. Buell coming up, saw at a glance the chance 
and ordered a charge by brigades, at “‘double 
quick.” The Confederates fell back for a quarter 
of a mile, became more confused, and at half past 
two that point of the field was cleared. The 
next divisions, of Gens. Crittenden and McCook, 
after an obstinate struggle, were equally success- 
ful. Thedivisions of Gens. McClernand and Hurl- 
but, nothing daunted by the reverses of the pre- 
ceding day, fought with much bravery. Onthe 
right the contest was more severe, and longer 
continued. A design was manifested by the en- 
emy to turn the flank of Gen. Wallace’s division. 
This was thwarted, and the enemy steadily 
driven back until four p. m., when a general re- 
treat took placeontheright. Thus the original 
plan of the enemy was frustrated. It was his de- 
sign to drive Gen. Grant into his transports and 
the river, or to capture his force in time to profit 
by the victory, and remove to the rear all the 
stores and munitions that would be taken. This 
was to be done before the arrival of Gen. Buell. 

On the retreat of the Confederate army, the 
original ground, and even the tents of Gen. 
Grant’s army, were recovered. No regular pur- 
suit was attempted until the nextday. The 
number of the Federal army engaged on Sun- 
day, was estimated by Gen. Beauregard at five 
divisions of nine thousand men each, or forty- 
five thousand men. The reénforcements of 
Sunday night were estimated by him at twenty- 
five thousand from Gen. Buell’s army, and 
eight thousand under Gen. Wallace, and the 
entire force on Monday fifty-three thousand. 
This estimate slightly exceeds the Federal force 
engaged, especially in the number of reénforce- 
ments furnished by Gen. Buell. On the other 
hand, the Confederate force was estimated at 
sixty thousand by the Union officers, which was 
undoubtedly an overestimate. Gen. Grant had 
a force somewhat less than the enemy on Sun- 
day, but on Monday he outnumbered them. No 
official statement of numbers has been afforded 
on either side. The Federal loss was 1,735 kill- 
ed, 7,882 wounded, and 3,956 taken prisoners. 
Total, 13,573. The Confederate loss was killed 
ae wounded 8,012, missing 959. Total, 

699. 
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At the close of the battle on the first day, 
Gen. Beauregard sent the following despatch to 
Richmond: 


via Corinth and Chattanooga. 
General 8. , Adjutant-General : 

Wehavethis morning attacked the enemy in astrong 
position in front of Pittsburg, and after a severe bat- 
tle of ten hours, thanks to Almighty God, gained a 
complete victory, driving the enemy from every posi- 


Barrie Frevp or Sution, April 6, t 


on. 
The loss on both sides is heavy, including our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Albert Sidney Johnston, who fell 
galently leading his troops into the thickest of the 
& 


(Signed) G. T. BEAUREGARD, Gen’l Com’d’g. 


In consequence of the reception of this mes- 
sage, President Davis sent the following Mes- 
sage to the Confederate Congress, then in ses- 
sion at Richmond, on the 8th of April: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Con- 
Sederate States of America: 

The great importance of the news just received from 
Tennessee induces me to depart from the established 
usages, and to make to you this communication in ad- 
vance of official reports. From official telegraphic 
despatches, received from official sources, I am able to 
announce to you, with entire confidence, that it has 
pleased Almighty God to crown the Confederate arms 
with a glorious and decisive victory over our invaders. 

On the morning of the 6th, the converging columns 
of our army were combined by its Commander-in-Chief, 
Gen. A. Sidney Johnston, in an assault on the Federal 
army, then encamped near Pittsburg, on the Tennes- 
see river. 

After a hard-fought battle of ten hours, the enemy 
was driven in disorder from his position, and pursued 
to the Tennessee river, where, under cover of the gun- 
boats, he was at the last accounts endeavoring to effect 
his retreat by aid of his transports. The details of this 
great battle are yet too few and incomplete to enable 
me to distinguish with merited praise all of those who 
may have conspicuously earned the right to such dis- 
tinction, and I prefer to delay our own gratification in 
recommending them to your special notice, rather than 
incur the risk of wounding the feelings of any by fail- 
ing to include them in the list. 

en such a victory has been won over troops as 
numerous, well-disciplined, armed, and appointed, as 
those which have just been so signally routed, we may 
well conclude that one common spirit of unflinching 
bravery and devotion to our conntry’s cause must have 
animated every breast, from that of the Commanding 
General to that of the humblest patriot who served in 
the ranks. There is enough in the continued presence 
of invaders on our soil to chasten our exultation over 
this brilliant success, and to remind us of the grave 
duty of continued exertion, until we shall extort from 
a proud and vain-glorious enemy the reluctant acknow- 
] ent of our right to self-government. 

Bat an All-wise Creator has been pleased, while 
vouchsafing to us his countenance in battle, to afflict us 
with a severe dispensation, to which we must bow in 
humble submission. The last long, lingering hope has 
disappeared, and it is but too true that Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston is no more. The tale of his death is 
simply narrated in a despatch from Col. William Pres- 
ton, in the following words: 

“Gen. Johnston fell yesterday at half past two 
o’clock, while leading a successful charge, turning the 
enemy’s right, and gaining a brilliant victory. A 
Minié ball cut the artery of his leg, but he rode on un- 
til, from loss of blood, he fell exhausted, and died with- 
out pain in afew moments. His body has been in- 
trusted to me by Gen. Beauregard, to be taken to New 
Orleans, and remain until directions are received from 
his family.” 

My long and close friendship with this departed 
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chieftain and patriot forbids me to trust myself in giv- 
ing vent to the feelings which this sad intelligence has 
evoked. Without doing injustice to the living, it may 
safely be asserted that our loss is irreparable. Among 
the shining hosts of the great and good who now clus- 
ter around the banner of our country, there exists no 
urer spirit, no more heroic soul, than that of the illus- 
ions man whose death I join you in lamenting. 

In his death he has illustrated the character for 
which through life he was conspicuous—that of single- 
ness of purpose and devotion to duty—with his whole 
energies. Pent on obtaining the victory which he 
deemed essential to his country’s cause, he rode on to 
the accomplishment of his object, forgetful of self, while 
his very fife-blood was fast ebbing away. His last 
breath cheered his comrades on to victory. The last 
sound he heard was their shout of victory. His last 
thought was of his country, and long and deeply will his 
country mourn his loss. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


On the 10th of April, President Lincoln, 
having received reports of the battles at Pitts- 
burg Landing, or Shiloh, issued the following 
proclamation: 

Wasuineton, April 10, 1862. 


It has pleased ripe: rd God to vouchsafe signal 
victories to the land and naval forces engaged in sup- 
pressing an internal rebellion, and at the same time to 
avert from our country the dangers of foreign interven- 
tion and invasion. 

It is therefore recommended to the people of the 
United States that, at their next weekly assembla 
in their accustomed places of public worship, which 
shall occur after the notice of this Proclamation shall 
have been received, they especially acknowledge and 
render thanks to. our Heavenly Father for these ines- 
timable Keron that they then and there 5 
spiritual consolation in behalf of all those who have 
been brought into affliction by the casualties and ca- 
lamities of sedition and civil war, and that they rever- 
ently invoke the Divine guidance for our national 
counsels, to the end that they may a pare result in 
the restoration of peace, harmony, and unity through- 
out our borders, and hasten the establishment of fra- 
ternal relations meee all the countries of the earth. 

In witness whereof [ have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this tenth day of April, 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, and of the independence of the United 
States the eighty-sixth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President—Ww. H. SewArp, Secretary of State. 

On the 8th Gen. Sherman, with a body of 
cavalry and infantry, advanced on the Corinth 
road. His progress was at first checked by a 
force of the enemy’s cavalry, which afterward 
was driven back. The roads were found in a 
bad state, in consequence of the heavy rain on 
Sunday night, and strewn with abandoned wag- 
ons, ambulances, and limber boxes. A general 
hospital, containing about two hundred and nine- 
ty wounded Confederate soldiers, was also found. 
The force of Gen. Sherman returned to camp 
at night. 

It was charged against Gen. Grant that the 
commencement of the battle was a surprise to 
the Federal forces, and that he was absent 
from the field until some hours after. In re- 
ply he said: “ As to the talk of our being sur- 
prised, nothing could be more false. If the 
enemy had sent us word where and when they 
would attack, we could not have been better 
prepared, Skirmishing had been going on for 
two days between our reconnoitring parties 
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and the enemy’s advance. I did not believe, 
however, that they intended to make a deter- 
mined attack, but simply to make a recon- 
noissance in force. My headquarters were at 
Savannah, though I usually spent the day at 
Pittsburg. Troops were constantly arriving to 
be assigned to the different brigades and divi- 
sions. All were ordered to report at Savannah, 
making it necessary to keep an office and some 
one there. I was also looking for Buell to ar- 
rive, and it was important that I should have 
every arrangement complete for his crossing 
and transit to this side of the river.” 

Gen. Beauregard issued the preliminary or- 
ders for his troops to move from Corinth at 
one oclock on the morning of the 8d of April. 
The movement did not commence until during 
the forenoon. It was expected to reach the 
Federal lines in time to commence the attack 
on the 5th. They arrived too late in the after- 
noon of that day to attack. It could not have 
been with the advance of this force that “ skir- 
mishing had been going on for two days.” 

On the 9th of April, Maj.-Gen. Halleck, with 
a portion of his staff, left St. Louis for Pitts- 
burg Landing, to assume command in the field. 
His first efforts were devoted to reorganizing 
the army. Two days after his arrival, an ex- 
pedition was sent under convoy of the gunboats 
to destroy the railroad bridge over Bear Creek, 
seven miles inland from Chickasaw. This was 
successfully done by Gen. Sherman, and cut the 
communication between Richmond, Va., and 
Corinth. The state of the roads delayed for some 
days any movement of importance. Frequent 
skirmishes, however, took place with the Con- 
federate infantry and cavalry hovering near. 
On the 22d of April, Gen. Pope, with his divi- 
sion, numbering about 25,000, arrived at Pitts- 
burg Landing from New Madrid. On the 
27th, orders were issued by Gen. Halleck for 
the army to hold itself in readiness for an im- 
mediate movement. Gen. Grant’s divisions 
formed the right wing of the army, those of 
Gen. Buell the centre, and those of Gen. 
Pope the left wing. Gens. Grant and Buell 
retained the immediate command of their re- 
spective armies. The advance of the army 
was now gradually commenced, Day after 
day a division or a brigade was moved a few 
miles, and the outposts extended. On the Ist 
of May, Monterey was occupied. It is a small 
village in McNairy Co., Tenn., four miles from 
the Mississippi line, and about midway be- 
tween Pittsburg Landing and Oorinth. <A few 
days previously, an expedition under Gen. 
Wallace had gone as far as Purdy, about twen- 
ty miles west of Pittsburg Landing, and de- 
stroyed the bridge of the railroad connecting 
Corinth with Jackson. 

On the 2d of May, Gen. Beauregard issued 
the following address to his soldiers: 


Heangvanters or THe Foroxs at ContNts, 
Mississippi, May 2, 1862. 
Soldiers of Shiloh and Elkhorn « We are about to 
meet once more, in the shock of battle, the invaders 
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of our soil, the despoilers of our homes, the disturbers 
of our family ties, face to face, hand to hand. We are 
to decide ehather we are to be freemen or vile slaves 
of those who are free only in name, and who but yes- 
terday were vanquished, although in largely superior 
numbers, in their own encampments, on the ever-mem- 
orable field of Shiloh. Let the impending battle de- 
cide our fate, and add a more illustrious page to the 
history of our revolution—one to which our children 
will point with noble pride, saying, “Our fathers 
were at the battle of Corinth.” I congratulate you on 
our timely junction. With your mingled banners, 
‘or the first time during this war, we shall meet our 
foe in strength that should give us victory. Soldiers, 
can the result be doubtful? Shall we not drive back 
into Tennessee the presumptuous mercenaries collect- 
ed for our subjugation? One more manly effort, and, 
trusting in God and the justness of our cause, we shall 
recover more than we have may lost. Let thesound 
of our victorious guns be reéchoed by those of the 
army of Virginia on the historic battle field of York- 
town. G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding. 
J. M. Orer, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On the 3d of May, the army, commanded by 
Gen. Halleck, numbering 108,000 men, was 
within eight miles of Corinth. The bridges 
burned had been rebuilt, and the roads had 
become dry enough to render transportation 
easy. Few can conceive the difficulty of mov- 
ing such a mass of men with their tents, bag- 
gage, artillery, and supplies, over an uneven, 
marshy country, covered with woods, and with- 
out roads. 

Corinth is a small village in the northeast 
corner of Mississippi, ninety miles east from 
Memphis, and about twenty miles west from the 
Tennessee river. The Memphis and Charles- 
ton railroad runs through it from east to west, 
and the Mobile and Ohio from north to south. 
The country between it and the Tennessee 
river is very uneven, broken into ridges of 
hills and abrupt valleys, and covered, with a 
heavy forest. The bridges over the créecks had 
been destroyed; the roads over the marshes 
had been torn up, and timber had been felled 
in great quantities over them. 


On the same day Gen. Paine, with his divi- 


sion, made a reconnoissance to Farmington, five 
miles northwest of Corinth, and found about 
4,500 Confederate troops, who, on being at- 
tacked, retreated with a loss of 80 killed and 


200 taken prisoners. At the same time an ar- - 


tillery reconnoissance to Glendale on the 
Charleston and Memphis railroad, destroyed 
two trestle bridges and some of the track. 

At this time the organization of Gen. Hal- 
leck’s force had been somewhat changed. 
Gen. Thomas was assigned to the command 
of the right wing, composed of five divisions, 
viz.: his own, Hurlbut’s, Sherman’s, that of 
Gen. Smith, deceased, and Gen. Davies’; the 
centre consisted of four divisions under Gens. 
McCook, Wood, Nelson, and Crittenden; the 
left under Gen. Pope, to which was added 
one division of Gen. Curtis’s army from Ar- 
kansas. Gen. Grant was appointed second in 
command. The reserve under Gen. McCler- 
nand consisted of his own and Gen. Wallace’s 
divisions. The advance upon Corinth was 
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made with the extremity of each wing thrown 
back in echelons to prevent a flank attack. 

Meantime the Confederate forces at Corinth 
were active in strengthening their position and 
accumulating reénforcements. Pensacola and 
New Orleans had at this time been captured by 
the Federal forces, and Gen. Lovell had with 
his force arrived at Corinth from the neighbor- 
hood of the latter city. On the 9th, a strong 
Confederate force drove in the Federal pickets 
beyond Farmington, and advanced upon the 
brigade occupying the farther side of the creek 
in front of the Federal camp. The brigade 
maintained its position for some time, but Gen. 
Pope, finding it would be necessary to move his 
whole force across the creek, contrary to orders, 
in order to sustain it, directed it to retire. 

Great as was the army of Gen. Halleck, the 
Confederates were believed to be stronger, and 
the people of the Southern States now looked 
forward to a signal and brilliant victory. 

The advance of the Federal lines was slow, 
and on the 2ist their batteries were within 
three miles of Corinth. The skirmishing of the 
pickets now increased every day, and soon be- 
came constant along the entire line. Almost 
daily the artillery was engaged, and the hour 
for battle was close at hand. 

The railroad communication to the northward 
and eastward of Corinth had been destroyed at 
Purdy and Glendale. With a view to prevent 
still further, so far as it was in his power, either 
the reénforcement or the retreat of the Confed- 
erate armies at Corinth, Gen. Halleck directed 
that the railroad to the southward of Corinth 
and in the direction of Mobile should be also 
cut. To effect this, Col. Elliott, with two regi- 
ments of cavalry, started on the night of the 
27th, and early on the 80th reached Booneville, 
24 miles south of Corinth. A large amount of 
stores was found and destroyed, consisting of 
five railroad cars loaded with small arms, five 
loaded with loose ammunition, six with officers’ 
baggage, and five with subsistence stores, har- 
ness, saddles, &c. Some hundreds of sick Con- 
federate soldiers were paroled. The trains, en- 
gines, and depot were burned. 

On the 28th, Gen. Halleck sent the following 
despatch to Washington : 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT MISSISSIPPI, i 
Camp on Corintr Roan, May 238. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 


Three strong reconnoitring columns advanced this 
morning on the right, centre, and left, to feel the ene- 
my and unmask his batteries. The enemy hotly con- 
tested his ground at each point, but was driven back 
with considerable loss, e column on the left en- 
countered the strongest opposition. Our loss was 
twenty-five killed and wounded. The enemy left 
thirty dead on the field. The losses at other points 
are not yet ascertained. Some five or six officers and 
@ number of pornos were captured. The fighting 
will probably be renewed to-morrow morning at day- 
break. The whole country is so thickly wooded that 
we are compeiled to feel our way. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 


The following despatches were sent on the | 
80th: 
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Nuar Corrxtu, May 80, 1862 
Hon. E. WM. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Gen. Pope’s heavy batteries opened upon the ene- 
my’s intrenchments yesterday, about 10 a. m., and 
soon drove the rebels from their advanced battery. 

Maj.-Gen. Sherman established another penery, “iat 
terday afternoon within one thousand yards of their 
works, and skirmishing parties advanced at daybreak 
this morning. 

Three of our divisions are already in the enemy’s 
advanced works, about three quarters of a mile from 
Corinth, which is in flames. : : 

The enemy has fallen back of the Mobile railroad. 

H. W. HALLECK. 


Neaz Cortntu, May 30, 1862. 


Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, angotae S8 War: 

Our advanced guard are in Corinth. There are 
conflicting accounts as to the enemy’s movements. 
They are believed to be in strong force on our left 
flank, some four or five miles south of Corinth, near 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 
Weapquarters Camp NEAR Cormnta, May 80. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War . 

The enemy’s position and works in front of Corinth 
were unexpectedly strong. He cannot occupy @ 
stronger position in his flight. 

This morning he destroyed an immense amount of 
public and private property, stores, provisions, wag- 
ons, tents, &c. 

For miles out of the town the roads are filled with 
arms, haversacks, &c., thrown away by his flying 
troops. 

A large nuntber of prisoners and deserters have 
= een and are estimated by Gen. Pope at two 

ousand. 


Gen. Beauregard evidently distrusts his army, or he 
would have defended so strong a position. His troops 
are generally much discouraged and demoralized. In 
all their engagements for the last few days their re- 
sistance has been weak. ; 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 

The Confederate officers began to remove 
their sick from Corinth preparatory to an evacu- 
ation on Monday, the 26th of May. On the next 
day, Tuesday the 27th, Gens. Beauregard and 
Bragg were making arrangements for falling 
back, which process was completed in great haste 
on Thursday night, the 29th. On Wednesday 
the entire line of Gen. Halleck was advanced 
from one half to three quarters of a mile and 
up into easy range of the enemy’s works. The 
heavy siege guns were put into position on 
that day on the works thrown up by the 
advanced column. This movement throughout 
was hotly contested, the enemy doubtless seek- 
ing to keep their opponents at a safe distance 
if possible, until their evacuation should be 
completed. They continued to show an un- 
broken front and to work their batteries with 
energy and without interruption throughout 
that and the next day. On Thursday morning 
operations were resumed with the same earnest- 
ness as on Wednesday. The enemy appeared 
still in position, and contested every inch of 
the Union advance with the utmost determina- 
tion. At nine o’clock on that morning, how- 
ever, their musketry firing ceased, and was 
not again resumed. After that hour there 
were no further close engagements. The bat- 
teries on both sides, however, were kept in 
play, though a gradual diminution of the en- 
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emy’s fire was observable as the day wore 
away, and before night it had wholly ceased. 
During the night heavy explosions were heard 
in the enemy’s works, which were conjectured 
to be the destruction of their magazines and 
ammunition, which subsequently proved true. 
Flames were also seen issuing from the town 
in the latter part of the night. These indica- 
tions were plain to those in the advance of the 
Federal lines, and were understood to be the 
movements for an evacuation. 

As no opposition was made to the advance 
on Friday morning, some officers dashed ahead 
to satisfy themselves of the enemy’s position. 
The first party rode into the town at 6h. 30m. 
in the morning, and then was discovered the 
whole extent of the success gained. Destruc- 
tion, waste, and desolation were visible on 
every hand. Huge piles of commissary stores 
were smouldering in the flames. The remains 
of buildings destroyed were conspicuous on the 
streets. The enemy had fled, taking care that 
what they could not carry away should at least 
not be left for the victors. One large ware- 
house, filled with provisions, was all that re- 
mained undamaged of boundless stores of sim- 
ilar goods, sufficient to withstand a much longer 
siege. Sacks were torn open, barrels broken, 
hogsheads knocked to pieces, and their contents 
mixed in common piles, upon and about which 
huge bonfires had been lit. 

So complete was the evacuation that not 
only was the Confederate army successfully 
withdrawn, but they took every piece of 
ordnance. A large quantity of ammunition 
was left behind in a damaged state. 

At Corinth the Confederate line of fortifica- 
tions was about fifteen miles long, with strong 
batteries or redoubts at every road or assailable 
point. “Between the fortifications and a marshy 
stream covering the whole front, the dense 
timber had been cut down to form a very strong 
abattis, through which no cavalry or artillery 
could have passed, nor even infantry except as 
skirmishers. The lines thrown up by the Fed- 
eral troops at the end of the day’s advance were 
mere rifle pits, while the fortifications around 
Corinth were, as stated above, a strong con- 
tinuous line, constructed with great care and 
labor, and, independent of their position, were 
in themselves immeasurably stronger than the 
mere precautionary defences on the Federal 
part against any sudden sortie of the enemy. 
The Confederate works, moreover, were on the 
brow of a ridge considerably higher than any 
in the surrounding country, at the foot of 
which was a ravine correspondingly deep. 
The zigzag course of the line gave to the de- 
fenders the command of all the: feasible ap- 
proaches, and hundreds could have been mowed 
down at every step made by an assailing army. 

At the time of the evacuation of Corinth the 
hot weather of summer had commenced and 
the period of low water in the rivers was close 
at hand. Even the Tennessee could not be 
relied upon as a route by which to transport 
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all the supplies required for the Federal army. 
Gen. Halleck consequently took immediate 
steps to open a new line direct to Colum- 
bus, Ky., to which place the railroad was 
speedily repaired. These circumstances would 
impose a limit upon the military operations 
of Gen. Halleck’s army for some months. 
Even if Corinth was evacuated and a part 
of the Confederate force withdrawn entirely, 
no serious blow could be struck by Gen. Hal- 
leck. These considerations must have pre- 
sented themselves to the Confederate Goy- 
ernment at the time when Richmond was 
closely pressed by Gen. McClellan, and really 
in danger of capture. Without doubt they ex- 
erted an infiuence in producing the determina- 
tion to evacuate Corinth. And when it be- 
came evident that the position could not be 
held against the force that was advancing upon 
it, they pointed out the manner in which this 
evacuation could be turned to advantage. 

At this time Gen. McClellan had crossed the 
Chickahominy, Gen. Banks was retreating be- 
fore Gen. Jackson up the Virginia valley, Forts 
Pillow and Randolph and the city of Memphis 
had surrendered, and a Federal force was mak- 
ing an attack on Vicksburg. 

The pursuit of the retreating forces of Gen. 
Beauregard was made as follows: On the 
morning after the evacuation, Gen. Pope’s forces 
entered the town about twenty minutes before 
seven o’clock, just as the last of the Confed- 
erate cavalry were leaving. One company of 
cavalry, being Gen. Pope’s escort, pushed after 
them, and hada brisk skirmish, in which several 
were killed and captured. The pursuit, how- 
ever, was arrested by the burning of a bridge 
over a swampy creck, and the cavalry returned. 
A brigade of cavalry and a battery under Gen. 
Granger were then sent out by Gen. Pope on 
the Booneville road. It left Farmington at 
noon on the 30th, and the same day came up 
with the rear gnard of the enemy posted on 
Tuscumbia Creek eight miles south of Corinth. 
The next day they were driven out, and on 
Sunday, June 1, the pursuit was recommenced. 
Gen. Granger passed Rienzi only two hours 
behind the retreating army, and found the 
bridges between that place and Booneville 
so recently fired that the timbers were nearly 
all saved. That afternoon the advance over- 
took the retreating Confederate rear four miles 
from Booneville, and pursued it within one mile 
of the town, and halted for the night. At five 
o’clock on the next morning the town was 
entered, and skirmishing was kept up all day 
with the Confederates on every road leading 
westward or southward as far as Twenty Mile 
Creek. On the next day a reconnoissance with 
force was made toward Baldwin, and the Con- 
federate force driven across Twenty Mile 
Creek; and on the 4th another reconnoissance 
was made by Col. Elliot via Blocklands, with 
similar results. On the 10th Baldwin and Gun- 
town were occupied by Federal troops, which 
was the termination of the pursuit. Boone- 
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ville, above mentioned, is twenty-four miles 
by the railroad from Corinth. The Confederate 
force fell back to Tupello. The position of the 
forces at Corinth remained unchanged until the 
10th of June, when Maj.-Gen. Buell, under in- 
structions from Gen. Halleck, moved his army 
along the line of railroad toward Chattanooga. 
He was then between Huntsville and Steven- 
son, when it became necessary to move upon 
Louisville to counteract the designs of Gen. 
Bragg. Meantime the army under Gen. Grant 
occupied the line of west Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi extending from Memphis to Iuka, and 
protecting the railroads from Columbus south, 
which were then their only channels of supply. 
On the 23d of July Gen. Halleck left the de- 
partment to take the position of general-in- 
chief at Washington. Gen. Grant continued in 
the position above stated until a portion of 
his troops were withdrawn from Mississippi 
and sent to Kentucky and Cincinnati to give 
confidence to the new levies brought into the 


field upon the invasion of Kentucky by Gen. 


Bragg. ot 

It will have been observed that the division of 
Gen. Buell’s army, under the command of Gen. 
Mitchell, has not been spoken of as codperating 
with the other divisions at Pittsburg Landing 
and Corinth. This division left Nashville on 
the same day with the others, but took the 
road to Murfreesboro. There it remained in 
occupation of the place and repairing the 
bridges until the 4th of April. Long before 
this time the Confederate troops, which occu- 

ied Nashville and retreated to Murfreesboro, 
had withdrawn and united with those under 
Gen. Beauregard on the new southern line of 
defence. . 

On the 4th of April, Gen. Mitchell march- 
ed to Shelbyville, the county seat of Bed- 
ford county, Tenn., twenty-six miles dis- 
tant. On the 7th he advanced to Fayetteville, 
twenty-seven miles farther, and the next fore- 
noon, the 8th, fifteen miles beyond, he crossed 
the State line of Alabama. Continuing his 
march six miles farther, and being within ten 
miles of Huntsville, Ala., he halted for the ar- 
tillery and infantry to come up. No tents 
were pitched. The men lay round camp fires, 
Just as the moon was going down, the shrill 
bugle call was sounded. “All were up, and in 
a few minutes ready to move. A battery 
was put in advance, supported by two bri- 
gades. Four miles from Huntsville, the shrill 
whistle of a locomotive was heard, and in 
a few minutes the train came in sight, and 
was stopped by the call of the brass guns 
of the battery. The train was captured to- 
gether with 159 prisoners. On to the town 
was now the order. The citizens were quietly 
sleeping as the army entered. Says a specta- 
tor of the scene: “ The clattering noise of the 
cavalry aroused them from their slumber ere 
the dawn of the morning, and they flocked to 
door and window, exclaiming with blanched 
cheek and faltering tongue, ‘They come, they 
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7 SSI ~noreénforcements. He was left in such 
PeZGazFouy 9 condition that he at first hardly had 
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come, the Yankees come!’ Never in the his- 
tory of any military movement was surprise so 
complete. Men rushed into the streets almost 
naked, the women fainted, the children scream- 
ed, the darkies laughed, and for a short time 
a scene of perfect terror reigned. This state 
of affairs soon subsided.” 

Col. Gazley, of the 87th Indiana regiment, 
was appointed provost marshal, and his regi- 
ment occupied the city as guard. Then com- 
menced an examination of the results of this 
bloodless capture. At the railroad depot were 
found seventeen first-class locomotives and a 
great quantity of passenger and freight cars, 
and at the foundery two or three cannon, to- 
gether with several small arms. Gen. Mitch- 
ell soon made good use of the engines. Before 
the close of day, one hundred miles of the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad were in his 
possession, stretching in one direction as far as 
Stevenson, and in the other as far as Decatur. 
At the latter place, the entire camp equipage 
of a regiment was captured. From Decatur 
he pushed on at once to Tuscumbia. 

Thus, without the loss of a single life, 
Gen. Mitchell placed his army midway be- 
tween Corinth and Chattanooga, prevented 
the destruction of a fine bridge at Decatur, 
opened communication with Gen. Buell, and 
also the navigation of the Tennessee. The 
occupation of Huntsville also cut off all com- 
munication between the east and west by the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad. The ex- 
pedition east on the railroad, under Ool. Sill, 
penetrated as far as Stevenson at the junction 
of the Chattanooga road, at which place five 
locomotives and an amount of rolling stock were 
captured. An expedition went as far south from 
Tuscumbia as Russelville. Lagrange and Flor- 
ence were also visited, and Confederate proper- 
ty of the military kind was found. 

This extension of Gen. Mitchell’s lines to 
hold the railroad rendered his situation pre- 
carious. Soon the enemy began to gather in 


‘ force and threaten him. His course however 
' received the commendation of the War De- 


partment. He was raised to the rank of a 
major-general, and ordered to report directly 
to the department, and his force was consti- 
tuted an independent corps. But he got 


anything to report but that he had been 
gradually driven from those positions, 
the gaining of which had made him a 
major-general. On his right, the enemy 
were now in force, and picket skirmish- 
ing was constant. On his left, at Chat- 
tanooga, a strong force threatened his 
rear and the safety of Nashville. In his 
front, cavalry came up and attacked his 
line at times. Gen. Halleck sent to him 
100,000 rations under convoy of a gun- 
boat. Of these 40,000 were burned to 
prevent their capture. On the 24th 
of April, the retreat from Tuscumbia com- 
menced, On the 26th the bridge at Decatur 
was crossed, when it was fired and burned. 
It was the only crossing of the Tennessee east 
of Florence, above the head of navigation, and 
west of Bridgeport near Chattanooga. The 
bridge was destroyed in an hour and a half, but 
before its destruction was complete, the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared on the opposite side. Having 
returned to Huntsville, the right wing ofthe force 
commenced operations toward Chattanooga. 
On the 30th of April, an expedition was sent 
to Bridgeport near Stevenson, the result of 
which placed under the control of Gen. Mitchell 
the bridge across the river. As there was no 
bridge below his position since the destruction 
of the one at Decatur, and as he had control 
of the one above near Chattanooga, and as his 
communication between the extremes of his 
line was by railroad, which was in his posses- 
sion, and the Tennessee river lay in front of 
him, on the farther side of which was all the 
enemy he anticipated, he thus closed his report 
to the Secretary of War under date of May 1: 
“The campaign is ended, and I now occupy 
Huntsville in perfect security, while all of Ala- 
bama north of the Tennessee river floats no 
flag but that of the Union.” It was stated that 
if Gen. Mitchéll had been sustained with a suf- 
ficient force, he would have crossed the Ten- 
nessee river at its extreme southern point in 
Alabama, and reached Gunter’s Landing—a 
march of forty miles thence would have placed 
in his possession Gadsden on the Coosa river, 
where he could have destroyed the steamboats 
on the river, or seized them and proceeded to 
Rome and destroyed large armories and foun- 
deries. From Gunter’s Landing there is also a 
fine road to Rome, eighty miles distant. In two 
days his cavalry could have passed that distance, 
destroyed the founderies at Rome, and cap- 
tured engines and cars enough at that place 
and Kingston to have enabled him to, proceed 
up the road with an armed force to protect 
them in burning the bridges. This movement 
would have cut off Gen. E. Kirby Smith, then 
advancing upon Huntsville, from reénforcements 
or retreat. The Confederate forces in Knox- 
ville, Greenville, and Cumberland Gap, in east 
Tennessee, and even in western Virginia, 
would all have been dangerously exposed by 
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little more extended aoe along the rail- 
roads by Gen. Mitchell. 

Subsequently he advanced upon Chatta- 
nooga, which compelled the Confederate forces 
in eastern Tennessee to make a backward 
movement. Only a single stem of railroad 
connects Chattanooga with Atlanta, and thence 
connects with other parts of Georgia, Alabama, 
and South Carolina, and its loss would com- 
pel evacuation above, as in the ease of Bowling 
Green. Several expeditions were sent out by 
Gen. Mitchell during the month of May against 
small bands of cavalry upon the same side of the 
river. One or two skirmishes of considerable 
spirit, and with respectable numbers, also took 
place. On the 6th of June, Gen. Negley, from 
the opposite side of the river, made an attack 
with his artillery upon Chattanooga. This 
was replied to from some earthworks, On the 
next day a considerable force under Gen. E. 
K. Smith opened fire upon Gen. Negley, but 
were compelled to retire. Chattanooga was 
finally abandoned by the Federal force in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of procuring supplies. 

On the advance of Gen. Buell, this division 
of his army under Gen. Mitchell’ was placed 
under the command of Gen. Rosseau, and Gen. 
Mitchell was ordered to the command at Port 
Royal, South Carolina. 

The ‘result of the military operations that 
have been thus far described, was at this time 
of the year such as to leave in the hands of the 
Confederate Government a large military force, 
which it could use without additional hazard 
wherever it pleased, while the Federal Govern- 
ment, struck with panic from other causes, was 
actually calling upon the governors of the loyal 
States to hurry forward to its protection even 
three months’ volunteers. The acquisition of 
territory, however, was all on the side of the 
Federal Government, which had got its hands 
so full in proportion to its military preparations, 
that it must either relinquish some portion of 
it or submit to defeat somewhere, if its antag- 
onist was active, skilful, and dexterous. This 
state of affairs culminated in the midst of the 
Virginia campaign, and it was decisive not only 
of that campaign, but it presented to the world 
magnificent displays of the skill and power of 
the respective antagonists. 

It has been said that the Confederate Govern- 
ment had a large military force with which it 
was free to act, without additional hazard. 
This force consisted of part of the levies of the 
previous year, some of the levies raised by the 
governors of the States, under a call from Pres- 
ident Davis in February of this year, and some 
of the troops beginning to come up under the 
conscription act passed by the Confederate 
Congress early in April. In Missouri the success 
of Gen. Curtis had been such as to drive out all 
the regular Confederate troops, and he had es- 
tablished himself just within the borders of Ar- 
kansas. But the requisition upon him to send 
ten regiments to the assistance of Gen. Halleck, 
so limited his ability for offensive operations, 
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that the troops of Arkansas were to a consider- 
able extent free to act wherever the Confeder- 
ate Government needed. Kentucky and mid- 
dle and western Tennessee had been evacuated 
by the Confederate forces, which held them at 
the beginning of the year. These forces con- 
gregated at Corinth, and upon its evacuation, 
the vast army was not in a condition, at that 
hot season of the year, to follow the fugitives 
any considerable distance, or to. push forward 
its offensive operations, as has been before ob- 
served. A limited Confederate force was there- 
fore kept in the field, to observe the operations 
of Gen. Halleck. The cessation of military op- 
erations against Charleston and Savannah, and 
also in North Carolina, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, caused the Confederate Government to 
keep no more than a force of observation in the 
field, and left it at liberty to concentrate its 
other troops wherever their presence might 
be most needed. These troops were therefore 
sent to Virginia, to engage in the campaign 
going on in that State. 

The position and number of the Federal 
troops in Virginia at the beginning of the year 
have already been stated (see page 24). The 
distinct bodies of men were hose under Gen. 
Wool at Fortress Monroe and Newport News; 
those under Gen. Hooker south of Washing- 
ton; those under Gen. McClellan southwest 
of Washington; those under Gens. Keyes 
and Casey in and around page he those 
under Gen. Stone at and near Poolesville, and 
those under Gen, Banks near Darnestown with 
detachments on the Potomac to Williamsport. 
Cumberland was the headquarters of Gen. 
Kelly, and Grafton in western Virginia, on the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the 
headquarters of Gen. Rosecrans, while Gen. Cox 
was up the Kanawha valley. 

On the 5th of January Gen. Lander arrived at 
Hancock, on his way to Cumberland to relieve 
Gen. Kelly, who was sick. He found the enemy 
under Gen. Jackson, on the other side of the Po- 
tomae, in considerable strength. It had been 
designed for two months that Gen. Jackson 
should move northwest toward Romney ; but he 
was delayed by the impression of the Confed- 
erate Government that the Federal army would 
make a general advance, and risk a battle during 
the winter. On the 8d or 4th of January he 
left Winchester and moved northward toward 
Hancock, a distance of forty miles, and attacked 
four companies of Federal troops stationed at 
Bath, driving them to Hancock, where, having 
been reénforced by Gen. Lander, they made a 
stand. Here Gen. Jackson made a feint attack 
by throwing some shells across the Potomac, 
which did only slight damage. He then moved 
westward with the intention of coming into 
Romney, on the Union left, by way of Spring- 
field, and thus cut off the supplies from Cum- 
berland and the railroad. The relative positions 
of Winchester, Hancock, and Romney are at 
the points of an equilateral triangle: Hancock 
north of Winchester, and Romney northwest, 
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The day before Gen. Jackson retired from be- 
fore Hancock, Gen. Kelly, who was in Cumber- 
land, sent an order to Col. Dunning, the com- 
mandant at Romney, to make an attack on the 
enemy’s force stationed at Blue’s Gap, a strong 
position, sixteen miles from Romney, on the 
road to Winchester. On the night of the 6th 
an expedition, consisting of the 4th, 5th, 7th, 
and 8th Ohio, 14th Indiana, and 1st Virginia, 


with two companies of cavalry and a battery, - 


was sent to Blue’s Gap, and made an attack 
upon the enemy, who, being in small force, were 
completely driven out. At this time Gen. Lo- 
ring, with a considerable Confederate force, was 
within six miles of the gap, expecting the Fed- 
eral column topush on and attackhim. Mean- 
time, as soon as Gen. Jackson left Hancock, 
Gen. Lander, anticipating his intentions, pro- 
ceeded to Cumberland to Gen. Kelly, and assum- 
ed the chief command, and thence to Romney, 
where he arrived on the night of the Tuesday 
on which the expedition returned from Blue’s 
Gap. Everything was put in readiness for a 

gle. On Friday following it was report- 
ed that Gen. Jackson, in.command of his right 
wing of ten thousand men, was within twelve 
miles east of Springfield, resting his men, and 
waiting for his other forces to get into position. 
His centre under Gen. Loring, about eight thou- 
sand strong, was at Blue’s Gap, and his left wing 
of three thousand had moved up from toward 
Moorefield, and taken position on the New 
Creek road, some six miles in the rear of Rom- 
ney. Thus, excepting at one point, Romney 
was completely surrounded by Gen. Jackson. 
If Gen. Lander could march north eight miles, 
to the Springfield crossing of the South Branch 
of the Potomac, before Gen. Jackson could 
march west twelve to Springfield, then Gen. 
Lander could get beyond him, or fight him with 
- ten thousand men, at a less disadvantage than 
in Romney, where Gen, Jackson would concen- 
trate twenty thousand. The entire force of 
Gen. Lander was about four thousand five hun- 
dred men. On Friday night everything was 
ready for the march. The sick, the hospital, 
and commissary stores were sent forward un- 
der a strong guard, and at midnight the rear 
guard of Gen. Lander withdrew from the town. 
It had rained during the day, and the rate of 
advance over the bad roads was a mile anda 
quarter to the hour. At five o’clock the next 
morning Gen. Lander reached Springfield. The 
men were so tired and exhausted that, after 
making fires of the fences, they lay down in 
files on the cold, wet ground and slept. In 
two hours they were again onthe march. But 
Gen. Jackson, instead of following, went to Rom- 
ney, and thence retired to Winchester, leay- 
ing the former place occupied by Gen. Loring. 
He also evacuated it after a few days, partly 
in consequence of Gen. Lander having gathered 
his forces, and prepared for a march upon it. 
Subsequently Moorefield was captured, and 
Bloomery Gap, by Gen. Lander. On the 11th 


of February Gen. Lander telegraphed to Gen. 
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McClellan, the commander-in-chief, as fol- 
lows: “The railroad was opened to-day to 
Hancock; also the telegraph. Papers taken, 
and my own reconnoissance to the south, prove 
the country clear, and Jackson and Loring in 
Winchester. The enemy have been driven out 
of this department.” 

The failure of Gen. Lander’s health compelled 
him soon after to resign his command. 

The time was now approaching when some 
movement should begin among the vast forces 
encamped in northeastern Virginia. With the 
Confederate Government, which still adhered 
to the defensive policy, the question was, 
whether it should maintain its advanced posi- 
tion before Washington, or fall back on Rich- 
mond? Its position was so well fortified that 
it could resist any attack in front, but would 
be in danger if either of its flanks were turned. 
Winchester, in the Shenandoah Valley, was the 
extreme point on the northwest occupied by 
the Confederate army, and Agquia Creek and 
Matthias Point on the southeast. This extent 
of line was too great to be maintained before 
the vast Federal forces organized in front. The 
flanks might thus be turned by the way of 
Leesburg on the north, or the Potomac on the 
south, and serious disaster would ensue. At 
the same time, the farther Gen. McClellan was 
drawn from bis position before being entoun- 
tered, so much the easier would his army be 
overcome, and at a greater cost to the North. 
These and similar considerations determined the 
Confederate Government to evacuate the posi- 
tion held by its army at Manassas. This meas- 
ure was, however, not executed until March. 

On the 30th of January, Gen, Beauregard, 
having been “ordered to command in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, issued the following address to 
the soldiers at Manassas: 


HEapquarters First Corrs ARMY OF THE Potomac, 
Near CentrevIL1e, January 30, 1862. f 
Soldiers of the First Corps Army of the Potomac: 

My duty calls me away, and toa temporary separation 
from you. I hope, however, to be with you again, to 
share your labors and your perils, and in defence of 
our homes and our rights, to lead you to new battles, 
to be crowned with signal victories. 

You are now undergoing the severest trial of a sol- 
dier’s life; the one,by which his discipline and capa- 
city for endurance are thoroughly tested. My faith in 
your patriotism, your devotion and determination, and 
in your high soldierly qualities, is so great that I shall 
rest assured you will pass through the ordeal resolutely, 
triumphantly, Still, I cannot quit you without deep 
emotion, without even deep anxiety, in the moment 
of our country’s trials and dangers. Above all, I am 
anxious that my brave countrymen, here in arms, 
fronting the haughty array and muster of Northern 
mercenaries, should thoroughly appreciate the exigen- 
cy, and hence comprehend that this is no time for the 
army of the Potomac—the men of Manassas—to stack 
their arms and quit, even for a brief period, the stand- 
ards they have made glorious by their manhood. All 
must understand this, and feel the magnitude of the 
conflict impending, the universal personal sacrifices 
this war has entailed, and our duty to meet them as 
promptly and unblenchingly as you have met the ene- 
my in line of battle. 

To the army of the Shenandoah I desire to return my 
thanks for their endurance in the memorable march to 
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my assistance last July, their timely, decisive arrival, 
and for their conspicuous steadiness and gallantry on 
the field of battle. 

Those of their comrades of both corps, and of all arms 
of the army of the Potomac, not so fortunate as yet to 
have been with us in conflict with our enemy, I leave 
with all confidence that on occasion they will show them- 
selves fit comrades for the men of Manassas, Bull Run, 
and Ball’s Bluff. G. T. BEAUREGARD, _ 

General Commanding. 


Twelve months had now nearly passed since 
the first soldiers of the Confederate army took 
the field, and their term of enlistment was about 
to expire. This fact is not only referred to in 
the address of Gen. Beauregard, but it was made 
the occasion of the following address by Gen. 
Johnston, now in command of the same forces: 

HeEapquarters, DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 

February 4, 1862. 

Sotprers: Your country again calls you to the de- 
fence of the noblest of human causes. To the indomit- 
able courage already exhibited on the battle field, you 
have added the rarer virtues of high endurance, cheer- 
ful obedience, and self-sacrifice. Accustomed to the 
comforts and luxuries of home, you have met and 
borne the privations of camp life, the exactions of 
military discipline, and the rigors of a winter campaign. 
The rich results of your courage, patriotism, and un- 
faltering virtue are before you. Intrusted with the 
defence of this important frontier, you have driven 
back the immense army which the enemy had sent to 
invade our country, and to establish his dominion over 
our people by the wide-spread havoc of a war inau- 
gurated without a shadow of constitutional right, and 
prosecuted in a spirit of ruthless vengeance. By your 
valor and firmness, you have kept him in check, until 
the nations of the earth have been forced to see us in 
our true character—not dismembered and rebellious 
communities, but an empire of confederate States, with 
a constitution safe in the affections of the people, 
institutions and laws in full and unobstructed opera- 
tion, a population enjoying all the comforts of life, and 
a citizen soldiery who laugh to scorn the threat of 
subjugation. . 

Your country now summons you to a noble and a 
greater deed. The enemy has gathered up all his 
energies for a final conflict. His enormous masses 
threaten us on the west; his naval expeditions are 
assailing us upon our whole southern coast; and upon 
the Potomac, within a few hours’ march, he has a 

igantic army, inflamed by lust and maddened by 
anaticism. But the plains of Manassas are not for- 
gotten, and he shrinks from meeting the disciplined 

eroes who hurled across the Potomac his grand army, 
routed and disgraced. He does not propose to attack 
this army so long as it holds its present position with 
undiminished numbers and unimpaired discipline; but, 
protected by his fortifications, he.awaits the expira- 
tion of your term of service. He recollects that his 
own ignoble soldiery, when their term of service ex- 
pired, ‘“‘marched away from the scene of conflict to the 
sound of the enemy’s cannon,” and he hopes that at 
that critical moment Southern men will consent to 
share with them this infamy. Expecting a large por- 
tion of our army to be soon disbanded, he hopes that 
his immense numbers will easily overpower your gal- 
lant comrades who will be left here, and thus remove 
the chief obstacle to his cherished scheme of Southern 
subjugation. , 
he Commanding General calls upon the twelve 
months’ men to stand by their brave comrades who 
have volunteered for the war, to re-volunteer at once, 
and thus show to the world that the patriots engaged 
in this struggle for independence will not swerve from 
the bloodiest path they may be called to tread. The 
enemies of your country, as well as her friends, are 
watching your action with deep, intense, tremulous 
interest. Such is your position that you can act no 
obscure part. Your decision, be it for honor or dis- 
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honor, will ke written down in history. You cannot, 
you will not, draw back at this solemn crisis of our 
struggle, when all that is heroic'in the land is engaged, 
and all that is precious hangs trembling in the balance, 
JOS. E. JOHN STON, Major-General ©. S. A. 

It was not the purpose of Gen. McClellan 
while commander-in-chief to move on Centre- 
ville, but by the lower Chesapeake upon Rich- 
mond. His object was to capture and hold Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., before the army of the Potomac 
advanced. In this, however, he was overruled 
by the President, who, on the 27th of January, 
issued an order, as above stated, for a general 
advance of all the armies on the 22d of Febru- 
ary. This order was thus undoubtedly prema- 
ture; and while it served to present the Presi- 
dent before the country as anxious for a move- 
ment, it was really of no benefit to the cause, 
but, on the contrary, an actual injury. Previous 
to its issue a change had been made in the head 
of the War Department. Secretary Simon 
Cameron had resigned and was succeeded by 
Edwin M. Stanton; neither was a man of mili- 
tary education or experience. 

The effects upon the Confederate States of 
the movements made in consequence of this 
order were thus described at Richmond: “‘ Had 
not the impatience of the Northern people and 
the pressure of the European Cabinets forced 
the hand of McClellan, and had he been able 
to assemble and arrange his troops and stores 
in the position he desired, without a conflict to 
arouse the attention of the Southern people to 
what was going on, our condition in April and 
May would have been tenfold more dangerous 
than it now is. The disasters we have suffered 
are mortifying to us and exhilarate our enemies; 
but they have startled without crippling the 
Confederacy. Had it lain still two months more, 
with the army dwindling daily under the fur- 
lough system, disgusted with the inaction of sta- 
tionary camps, while the Government was squab= 
bling with the Generals and the people sinking 
into indifference, we would have been overrun 
between the 15th of April and the 1st of May.” 

Gen. Lander having cleared his department 
of the forces of the enemy, a movement was 
now commenced lower down the Potomac by 
a portion of Gen. Banks’s command. On the 
24th of February the 28th Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Col. Geary, crossed the Potomac from 
Sandy Hook and took possession of Harper’s 
Ferry. The object of this movement upon 
Harper’s Ferry was to cover the reconstruction 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and at the 
same time to draw the attention of the Confed- 
erates to their left flank, which was threatened 
by the movement. The operations of crossing 
the Potomac and the occupation of Harper’s 
Ferry and Charlestown were superintended by 
Gen. McClellan in person. The bridges were 
thrown over the Potomac by Capt. J. 0. Duane, 
U.S. engineers, on the 26th of February, and 
on the same day Gen. Banks occupied Harper’s 
Ferry permanently, and the advance took pos- 
session of Bolivar Heights. On the 27th recon- 
noissances were pushed forward to Charles- 
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town, and some prisoners taken; Loudon 
Heights were also occupied. On the 28th of 
February Charlestown was occupied by astrong 
force with the intention of holding it against 
any attack. On the 3d of March Martinsburg was 
occupied by the 13th Massachusetts, who left 
camp at Williamsport on the previous afternoon. 
This is an important town on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad between Harper’s Ferry and 
Hancock. It is distant from the former fifteen 
miles, and istwenty miles north of Winchester, 
with which it is connected by a turnpike road. 
All the iron of the double track of the railroad 
had been removed excepting half a mile of 
track made of compound rails. _ On the 2d, 
Leesburg was occupied by Col. Geary. The 
retreat of the Confederate army had now 
commenced along its entire line from Aquia 
Creek to the Shenandoah. This movement 
threatening its left flank was undoubtedly 
the cause of this abandonment of Manassas. 
All their important positions were occupied 
by the Federal troops during the next ten 
days, including the strong one at Centreville. 
Winchester was evacuated by Gen. Jackson 
on the night of the 11th of March. Gen. 
Shields, in command of Gen. Lander’s divi- 
sion, soon followed up this retreat, and on 
the 19th he discovered Gen. Jackson réen- 
forced in a strong position near New Market, 
and within supporting distance of the main 
body of the Confederate army under Gen. 
Johnston. In order to draw him from this 
position Gen. Shields fell back rapidly to Win- 
chester on the 20th, as if in retreat, saving 
marched his whole command thirty miles in 
one day. On the next day the Confederate 
cavalry under Gen. Ashby showed themselves 
in sight of Winchester. On the 22d the entire 
command of Gen. Banks, with the exception of 
Gen. Shields’s division, evacuated Winchester 
and marched for Centreville. This movement, 
and the masked position in which Gen. Shields 
placed his division, led the enemy to believe 
that the town was evacuated with the exception 
of a few regiments to garrison it. That after- 
noon at 5 o’clock Gen. Ashby attacked the 
pickets of Gen. Shields and drove them in, but 
was repulsed by a small force pushed forward 
by Gen. Shields for that purpose, who now 
made preparations for a contest in the morning. 
Only a small Confederate force appearing in 
the morning, Gen. Shields ordered a portion 
of his artillery forward to open fire and un- 
mask it. This had the desired effect, when a 
battle ensued, during which Gen. Shields by an 
attack upon the Confederate left flank forced that 
wing back upon its centre and placed the enemy 
In a position to be routed by a general attack, 
which was made at five o’clock in the afternoon 
with great success. The Oonfederates were 
driven from the field. Two guns, four caissons, 
three hundred prisoners, and a thousand stand of 
small arms were captured. The force of Gen. 
Shields was between seven and eight thousand 
men. His loss in killed and wounded was be- 
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tween three and four hundred. On the pre- 
vious evening the arm of Gen. Shields was 
broken above the elbow by the fragment of a 
shell, The Confederate loss in killed and 
wounded was large. Considerable numbers 
were subsequently found in the houses of the 
inhabitants as the force of Gen. Banks advanced. 
The Confederate force was estimated at near 
tenthousand men. The brigades of Gens. Jack- 
son, Smith, Garnett, and Longstreet were en- 
gaged, and prisoners were taken from the 2d, 
4th, 5th, 21st, 23d, 27th, 28th, 33d, 37th, and 
42d Virginia; 1st regiment of the Provisional 
Army, and an Irish battalion. For these move- 
ments Gen. Shields was complimented by the 
War Department in the following despatch : 
War Department, March 26, 1862, 

To Brig.-Gen. Shields : 

Your two despatches relative to the brilliant achieve- 
ment of the forces under your command have been 
received. While rejoicing at the success of your gal- 
lant troops, deep commiseration and sympathy are 
felt for those who have been victims in the gallant and 
victorious contest with treason and rebellion. 

Your efforts as well as your success proves that 
Lander’s brave division is still bravely led, and that 
wherever its standard is displayed rebels will be rout- 
ed and pursued. To you and to the officers and sol- 


diers under your command the Department returns 
thanks. EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


The following was also received by, Gen. 
Shields: ; 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY oF THE PoToMAc, 
Seminary, March 27, 1862. yj 
To Brig.-Gen. Shields : 

The Commanding General congratulates you and 
the troops under your command upon the victory gain- 
ed by your energy and activity and their bravery on 
the 23d. He is pained to learn that the wound you 
have received in the skirmish on the day before is 
more serious than at first supposed. 

By command of 
Maj.-Gen. GEO. B. McCLELLAN. 
S. Wiii1amus, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 


The following congratulations and instruc- 
tions were sent to Gen. Banks: 
Farrrax Seminary, March 27, 1862, 
To Maj.-Gen. Banks: 
The General Commanding congratulates you and 
the brave troops under your command on the splendid 
achievement commenced in he department, news of 


which he has just received. édesires you to follow up 


rapidly the ooeny troops as far as Strasburg if pos- 
sible. S. WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjutant-Gene 


This little affair at Winchester is said to have 
caused orders to be issued which were attend- 
ed with momentous consequences. They will 
be stated hereafter. It occurred on the date 
of March 23d. 

The evacuation by the Confederate army of 
their positions before Washington was conduct- 
edin amost successful manner. When the Union 
troops entered their intrenchments, all were 
gone. Their evacuation had been effected by 
means of the railroad from Manassas to Gordons- 
ville, while the state of the roads was such as 
to prevent an immediate active campaign by 
the Union army. Their retreat was arrested 
at the Rappahannock river, and a new line 
formed for the purpose of defence. It stretch- 
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ed from the Rappahannock by a circle to Cum- 
berland Gap near the extreme southwestern 
part of the State, embracing the Central and 
the Virginia and Tennessee railroads, the chief 
cities of Virginia, and the valley of the James 
river with its canal and railroads. It was 
simply a line of defence, and assumed as a 
necessity in view of the immense Federal force 
that had been marshalled and put quietly in 
position. 

The design of Gen. McClellan, as above 
stated, was, so far as he was master of his own 
movements, to attack Richmond by the water 
line, on the ground that such a movement 
would certainly force the Confederate army 
out of Manassas. By the James river, Rich- 
mond could be approached by transports and 
gunboats of light draft, and without a long line 
for the transportation of supplies. At this 
time the President as commander-in-chief is- 
sued the following order: 

ExEcuTIvE MANSION, } 
Wasurneton, March 8, 1862. 
General War Order, No. 2. 

Ordered, I. That the Major-General commanding 
the Army of the Potomac proceed forthwith to organ- 
ize that part of said army destined to enter upon ac- 
tive operations irate the reserve, but excluding 
the troops to be left in the fortifications about Wash- 
ington), into four army corps, to be commanded ac- 
cording to seniority of rank, as follows: 

First Corps, to consist of three divisions, and to be 
commanded by Maj.-Gen. I. McDowell. 

Second Corps, to consist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brig.-Gen. E. V. Sumner. 

Third Corps, to consist of three divisions, and to be 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. S. P. Heintzelman. 

Fourth Corps, to consist of three divisions, and to be 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. E. L. Keyes. 

II. That the divisions now commanded by the offi- 
cers above assigned to the commands of corps, shall 
be embraced in and form part of their respective corps. 

III. The forces left for the defence of Washington 
will be placed in command of Brig.-Gen. James Wads- 


worth, who shall also be Military Governor of the 
District of Columbia. : 

IV. That this order be executed with such prompt- 
ness and despatch, as not to delay the commencement 
of the operations already directed to be undertaken 
by the Army of the Potomac. ° 

V. A fifth army corps, to be commanded by Maj.- 
Gen. N. P. Banks, will be formed from his own and 
Gen, Shields’s (late Gen. Lander’s) division. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


In compliance with this order of the Presi- 
dent, Gen. McClellan, on the 13th, issued an 
order dividing ‘‘ the active portion of the army 
of the Potomac” into army corps as follows: 

The corps of Gen, McDowell was composed 
ere divisions of Gens. Franklin, McCall, and 

ing. 

The corps of Gen. Sumner was composed 
of the divisions of Gens. Richardson, Blenker, 
and Sedgwick. 

The corps of Gen. Heintzelman was com- 


posed of the divisions of Gens. Kearney, Hook- 


er, and Fitz John Porter. 
The corps of Gen. Keyes was composed of 
the divisions of Gens. Couch, Smith, and Casey. 
The corps of Gen. Banks was composed of 
the divisions of Gens. Williams and Shields. 


ARMY OPERATIONS. 


On the 11th of March, the President issued 
another order relieving Gen. McClellan from 
the command of all the military departments 
except that of the Potomac, and re-arranging - 
the departments as follows: , 


EXEcUTIvE Mansron, 
Wasurneton, March 11, 1862, : 
General War Order, No. 3. 

Maj.-Gen. McClellan havin rsonally taken the 
field at the head of the pay of the Poconiaa until 
otherwise ordered, he is relieved from the command 
of the other military departments, he retaining com- 
mand of the Department of the Potomac. ‘ 

Ordered, further, That the two departments now 
under the i sip commands of Gens. Halleck and 
Hunter, together with so much of that under Gen. 
Buell as lies west of a north and south line indefinitely 
drawn yoshi: Knoxville, Tenn., be consolidated and 
designated the Department of the Mississippi, and 
that until otherwise ordered, Maj.-Gen. Halleck have 
command of said department. 

Ordered, also, That the country west of the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac and east of the Department of the 
Mississippi be a military neon to be called the 
Mountain Department, and that the same be command- 
ed by Maj.-Gen. Fremont. eB 

That all the Commanders of Departments, after the 
receipt of this order by them respectively, report seve 
erally and directly to the Secretary of War, and that 
prompt, full, and frequent reports will be expected of 
all and each of them. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.. 


The effect of this order was to put under the 
charge of the Secretary of War a class of du- 
ties which had heretofore been under the di- 
rection of the highest military command. It 
relieved Gen. McClellan from the supervision 
of military operations in any other department 
than his own. He retained still under his im- 
mediate command the five corps of the army 
of the Potomac, as is manifest by his despatch- 
es, dated March 27, to Gens. Banks and Shields, 
after the battle at Winchester. It also shows 
that the corps of Gen. Banks was at that date 
expected to operate under his command, al- 
though he had then embarked a portion of his 
army to Fortress Monroe. 

Assuming the distinct command of the Army 
of the Potomac, as his forces were now desig- 
nated, for the purpose of conducting a campaign, 
Gen. McClellan issued the following address to 
his soldiers : 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAc, 
Farrrax Court Housg, Va., March 14, 1862. 
Soldiers of the tig | of the Potomac: 

For a long time ave kept you inactive, but not 
without a purpose. You were to be disciplined, armed, 
and instructed ; the formidable artillery you now have, 
had to be created; other armies were to move and to 
accomplish certain results, I have held you back that 
you might give the death blow to the rebellion that has 
distracted our once happy country. The patience you 
have shown, and your confidence in your General, are 
worth a dozen victories. These preliminary results are 
now accomplished. I feel that the patient labors of 
many months have produced their fruit; the Army of 
the Potomac is now areal army—magnificent in ma- 
terial, admirable in discipline and instruction, excel- 
lently equipped and armed—your commanders are all 
that I could wish. The moment for action has arrived, 
and I know that I can trust in you to save our country. 
As I ride through your ranks, I see in your faces the 
sure preseae of victory; I feel that you will do what- 
ever [ask of you. The period of inaction has passed. 
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I will bring you now face to face with the rebels, and 
only pray that God may defend the right. In whatever 
direction you may move, however strange my actions 
may appear to you, ever bear in mind that my fate is 
linked with yours, and that all I do is to bring you, 
where I know you wish to be—on the decisive battle 
field. It is my business to place you there. I am to 
watch over you as a parent over his children ; and you 
know that your General loves you from the depths of 
his heart. ' It shall be my care, as it has ever been, to 

in success with the least possible loss; but I know 

t, if it is necessary, you will ign: 9 follow me to 
our graves, for our righteous cause. God smiles upon us, 
victory attends us; yet I would not have you think that 
our aim is to be attained without a manly struggle. I 
will not angen it from you: you have brave foes to 
encounter, foemen well worthy of the steel that you 
will use so well. I shall demand of you great, heroic 


exertions, rapid and long marches, desperate combats, 
privations, perhaps. e will share all these together ; 
and when this sad war is over we will return to our 


homes, and feel that we can ask no higher honor than 

the proud consciousness that we belonged to the Army 

of the Potomac. GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


The Prince de Joinville, in a narrative of the 
campaign on the peninsula, has described with 
much detail the reasons for the evacuation of 
Manassas by the Confederate forces, and the 
change of the plan for the campaign under Gen 
McClellan. He states as follows: 

“© While we were riding forward, grave events 
were occurring in the highest regions of the 
army. There exists in the American army, as 
in the English, a commander-in-chief, who exer- 
cises over the head ofall the generals a supreme 
authority, regulates the distribution of the troops, 
and directs military operations. These func- 
tions, which have been greatly curtailed in 
the British army since the Crimean war, were 
still exercised in all their vigor in America. 
From the aged General Scott, who had long 
honorably discharged them, they had passed to 
General McOlellan. We learned, on reaching 
Fairfax, that they had been taken away from 
him. Itis easy to understand the diminution 
of force and the restrictions upon his usefulness 
thus inflicted upon the general-in-chief by a 
blow in the rear at the very outset of his cam- 
paign. 

“Yet this was but a part of the mischief done 
him. McClellan had long known, better than 
anybody else, the real strength of the rebels at 
Manassas and Centreville. He was perfectly 
familiar with the existence of the ‘ wooden can- 
non’ by which it has been pretended that he 
was kept in awe for six months. But he also 
knew that till the month of April the roads of 
Virginia are in such a state that wagons and artil- 
lery can only be moved over them by constructing 
plank roads—a tedious operation, during which 
the enemy, holding the railways, could either 
retreat, as he was then actually doing, or move 
for a blow upon some other point, In any event, 
had McClellan attacked and carried Cen- 
treville, pursuit was impossible, and victory 
would have been barren of results. A single 
bridge burned would have saved Johnston’s 
whole army. Such are the vast advantages of 
a railway for a retreating army—advantages 


which do not exist for the army which pursues 
it. 

“We have the right, we think, to say that 
McClellan never intended to advance upon Cen- 
treville. His long-determined purpose was to 
make Washington safe by means of a strong 
garrison, and then to use the great navigable 
waters and immense naval resources of the 
North to transport the army by sea to a point 
near Richmond. For weeks, perhaps for months, 
this plan had been secretly maturing. Secrecy 
as well as promptness, it will be understood, 
was indispensable here to success. To keep the 
secret it had been necessary to confide it to few 
persons, and hence had arisen the long ill feeling 
toward the uncommunicative general. 

“ Be this as it may, as the day of action drew 
near, those who suspected the general’s project, 
and were angry at not being informed of it; 
those whom his promotion had excited to envy; 
his political enemies (who is-without them in 
America ?); in short, all those beneath or beside 
him who wished him ill, broke out into achorus 
of accusations of slowness, inaction, incapacity. 
McClellan, with a patriotic courage which I have 
always admired, disdained these accusations, 
and made noreply. He satisfied himself with 
pursuing his preparations in laborious silence. 
But the moment came in which, notwithstand- 
ing the loyal support given him by the President, 
that functionary could no longer resist the tem- 
pest. A council of war of all the divisional gen- 
erals was held; a plan of campaign, not that of 
McClellan, was proposed and discussed. McClel- 
lan was then forced to explain his projects, and 
the next day they were known to the enemy. 
Informed no doubt by one of those female spies 
who keep up his communications into the domes- 
tic circles of the Federal enemy, Johnston evacu- 
ated Manassas at once. This was a skilful manceu- 
vre. Incapable of assuming the offensive, threat- 
ened with attack either at Centreville, where de- 
fence would be useless if successful, or at Rich- 
mond, the loss of which would be a great check, 
and unable to cover both positions at once, John- 
ston threw his whole force before the latter of 
the two. 

‘“* For the Army of the Potomac this was a mis- 
fortune. Its movement was unmasked before 
it had been made. Part of its transports were 
still frozen up in the Hudson. Such being the 
state of affairs, was it proper to execute as rap- 
idly as possible the movement upon Richmond 
by water, or to march upon Richmond by land? 
Such was the grave question to be settled by 
the young general in a misefable room of an 
abandoned house at Fairfax within twenty- 
four hours. And it was at this moment 
that the news of his removal as general-in- 
chief reached him; the news, that is, that he 
could no longer count upon the codperation of 
the other armies of the Union, and that the 
troops under his own orders were to be divided 
into four grand corps under four separate chiefs 
named in order of rank—a change which would 
throw into subaltern positions some young gen- 
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erals of diyjsion who had his personal confi- 
dence. It is easy to see that here was matter 
enough to cast a cloud upon the firmest mind. 
But the general’s resolution was promptly taken. 

“ To follow the Confederates by land to Rich- 
mond at this season of the year was a material 
impossibility. An incident had just proved this 
tobeso. Gen. Stoneman, with a flying column, 
had been sent in pursuit of the enemy. This 
column came up with the enemy on the Rappa- 
‘hannock, along the railway to Gordonsville, and 
had two engagements with him of no great im- 
portance, Then came the rain. The fords 
were swollen, the bridges carried away, the 
watercourses could no longer be passed by 
swimming; they were torrents. Stoneman’s 
column began to suffer for want of provisions, 
and its situation was perilous. In order to com- 
municate with the army, Stoneman had to send 
two of McClellan’s aides-de-camp, who had ac- 
companied him, across a river on a raft of logs 
tied together with ropes. 

“Such was the country before the army. 
Furthermore, the enemy was burning and break- 
ing up all the bridges. Now. with the wants of 
the American soldier and the usual extravagance 
of his rations, and with the necessity of trans- 
porting everything through a country where 
nothing is to be found, and where the least storm 
makes the roads impassable, no army can live 
unless it supports its march upon a navigable 
watercourse or a railway. In Europe our mil- 
itary administration assumes that the transpor- 
tation service of an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men can only provision that army for a 
three days’ march from its base of operations. 
In America this limit must be reduced to a single 
day. I need only add that upon the roads to 
Richmond there were viaducts which it would 
have required six weeks to reconstruct. 

“The land march was therefore abandoned, 
and we came back to the movement by water. 
But this operation also was no longer what it 
had been when McClellan had conceived it. 
The revelation of his plans to the enemy had 
allowed the latter to take his precautions. The 
evacuation of Manassas had preceded instead 
of following the opening of the Federal cam- 
paign. The movement by water could no 
longer be a surprise. Unfortunately it was also 
to lose the advantages of a rapid execution.” 

The movement of troops had been as follows: 
The last detachment of the Confederate army 
left Manassas on the 9th of March. On the 
morning of the 10th Gen. McClellan moved the 
Army of the Potomac toward the deserted posi- 
tion. The object of moving to Manassas was 
to verify its evacuation, to take the chance of 
cutting off the enemy’s rear guard, to deceive 
the enemy, if possible, as to the real intentions 
of Gen. McOlellan, and to gain the opportunity 
of cutting loose from all useless baggage, and 
to give the troops a few days’ experience in 
bivouac and on the march. After reaching 
Manassas, Gen. McClellan returned to Washing- 
ton on the 18th, and the army at once counter- 
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marched, and on Sunday the 16th it was massed 
in new positions near Alexandria, ready to em- 
bark with the least possible delay. During the 
ensuing week it began to embark on transports 
at Alexandria for Fortress Monroe. The num- 
ber of transports promised was to be sufficient 
to convey fifty thousand men, but the number 
collected was found to be hardly enough for 
the conveyance of half that number. Instead 
of moving the whole army with its equipage 
at once, as it had been intended, a number of 
trips were required. The embarkation com- 
menced on the 17th of March. 

By reference to the order of the President 
issued on the 8th of March (see p. 84), it will 
be seen that the army was divided into five 
corps. Of these, the corps of Gens. Banks and 
McDowell did not embark. Of the second 
corps, under Gen. Sumner, one division, that 
of Gen. Blenker, was withdrawn and sent to 
Gen. Fremont in the Mountain Department. 
There remained therefore to be embarked, 
two divisions under Gen. Sumner, three under 
Gen. Heintzelman, and three under Gen. Keyes 
—being in all eight divisions. The Prince de 
Joinville, in his statement of the numbers of 
the entire army, says it consisted of “11 di- 
visions of infantry, 8,000 to 10,000 strong; 1 
division of regulars (infantry and cavalry) 
6,000 strong; 350 pieces of artillery. The total 
effective force may have been 120,000 men.” 
From this number are to be deducted the corps 
of Gen. McDowell and the division of Gen. 
Blenker. This will make the effective force of 
Gen. McClellan embarked for Fortress Monroe 
about eighty-five thousand men. Two weeks 
were occupied in transporting this force to 
Fortress Monroe, 

It has been stated that Gen. Blenker’s divi- 
sion was withdrawn from Gen. Sumner’s corps, 
and sent to Gen. Fremont in the Mountain De- 
partment. This was done one or two days be- 
fore Gen. McClellan sailed. The reason given 
was ‘political pressure” exercised to get a 
command for Gen. Fremont. No military 
reason was stated for this withdrawal. The 
following letter from President Lincoln to Gen. 
McClellan, produced at a court martial in Wash- 
ington, thus explains it: 


: Wasnnerton, April 9, 1862, 
Maj.-Gen. MeClellan : 

My pear Sir: Your despatches complaining that 
you are not properly sustained, while they do not of- 
fend me, do pain me very much. 

Blenker’s division was withdrawn from you before 
you left here, and you know the pressure under which 
I did it; and, as I thought, acquiesced in it—certainly 
not without reluctance. 

After you left I ascertained that less than twenty 
Teonesnd unorganized men, without a single field bat- 
ter:-, were all you designed to be left for the defence 
of Washington and Manassas Junction; and part of 
of this even was to go to Gen. Hooker’s old position. 

Gen. Banks’s corps, once designed for Manassas 
Junction, was diverted and tied up on the line of Win- 
chester and Strasburg, and could not leave it without 
again exposing the Upper Potomac and the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. This presented ve would present, 
when McDowell and Sumner should be gone) a great 
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temptation to the enemy to turn back from the Rappa- 
hannock and sack Washington. 
My explicit order that Washington should, by the 


judgment of all the commanders of corps, be left en- 
tirely secure, had been neglected. It was precisely 


this that drove me to detain McDowell. I do not for- 
that I was satisfied with your arrangement to 
oa Banks at Manassas Junction; but when that ar- 
rangement was broken up, and nothing was substi- 
tuted for it, of course I was not satisfied ; I was con- 
strained to substitute something for it myself. 

And now allow me to ask, “ Do you really think I 
should permit the line from Richmond, va Manassas 
Junction, to this city, to be entirely open, except what 
resistance could be presented by less than twenty 
thousand unorganized troops?” This is a question 
which the country will not allow me to evade. 

There is a curious ey about the number of 
troops now with you. When I telegraphed you on the 
6th, saying that you had over one hundred thousand 
with you, I had just obtained from the Secretary of 
War a statement taken, as he said, from your own re- 
turns, making one hundred and eight thousand then 
with you, and en route to you. 

You now say you will have but eighty-five thousand 
when all en route to you shall have reached you. 
How can the discrepancy of twenty-three thousand be 
accounted for ? 

As to Gen. Wool’s command, I understand it is do- 
ing for you precisely what a like number of your own 
would haye to do, if that cémmand was away. 

I suppose the whole force which has gone forward 
for you is with you by this time; and, if so, I think it 
is the precise time for you to strike a blow. By delay 
the enemy will relatively gain upon you; that is, he 
will gain faster by fortifications and reénforcements 
than you can by reénforcements alone. 

And, once more, let me tell you it is indispensable 
to you that you strike a blow. I am powerless to 
help this. You will do me the justice to remember I 
always insisted that going down the bay in search of 
a field, instead of fighting at or near Manassas, was 
only shifting and not surmounting a difficulty; that 
we would find the same enemy and the same or equal 
intrenchments at either place. The country will not 
fail to note—is now noting—that the present hesita- 
tion to move upon an intrenched enemy is but the 
story of Manassas repeated. 

I beg to assure you that I have never written “ate 
or spoken to you in greater kindness of feeling than 
now, nor with a fuller purpose to sustain you so far as 
in my most anxious judgment I consistently can. But 


you must act. . 
Yours, very truly, A. LINCOLN. 

When Gen. McClellan sailed he supposed 
that Gen. McDowell’s corps would follow him, 
and it was not until he was before Yorktown 
that he received the first intimation to the con- 
trary. The reason of this change should also 
be stated. 

By reference to a preceding page, it will be 
seen that the battle of Winchester took place 
on the 23d of March, about the time the army 
of the Potomac was embarking. It startled 
the Government by revealing a much stronger 
force of the enemy in their immediate front than 
they had supposed. At the same time the num- 
ber of troops at Washington being limited, it 
was decided that one of the two corps which had 
not embarked (either McDowell’s or Sumner’s) 
should be withheld, and the decision fell upon 
Gen. McDowell. The same question came up in 
Congress on the 26th of May, after Gen. Jackson 
had made his brilliant dash up the Shenandoah, 
and driven Gen. Banks across the Potomac. Al- 
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though it may be anticipating some events, it is 
proper that the explanation of the withdrawal of 
McDowell’s corps should be here noticed. Inthe 
Senate, Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, said: “I 
will state that the Secretary of War is not re- 
sponsible for the movements charged upon him 
by the Senator from Kentucky. ‘The President 
alone is responsible for whatever has occurred, . 
both for arresting the advance of General Mc- 
Dowell to Yorktown, and withdrawing a por- 
tion of Gen. Banks’s forces. The order arrest- 
ing the advance of Gen. McDowell was made 
by the President, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, General Hitchcock, and sev- 
eral other military men. It was given for the 
best of purposes, and I am sure there was no 
intrigue about it, nor personal objects gained. 
It may have been an error;’ but, if so, it was 
an error committed by the President for an 
honest and patriotic purpose, under the advice 
of the military men whom he consulted. I 
understand the fact to be that the President 
gave written orders—in fact I have seen the 
orders—that the number of men necessary for 
the defence of Washington should be left here, 
and that that number should be agreed upon 
by the commanders of the various corps of the 
army. The commanders of corps held a con- 
sultation, and decided that. forty-five thousand 
men were necessary to be held for the defence 
of this city. All the forces were ordered to be 
withdrawn from this city, with the exception 
of nineteen thousand, and four thousand of that 
number were sent for. Nearly all of the regi- 
ments left here were recently brought into the 
service, and four or five of them were cavalry 
regiments, not mounted, and not in a condition 
for service. Under these circumstances, ap- 
ae precisely what has taken place, the 
resident withheld thirty thousand men un- 
der Gen. McDowell. Ten thousand of this 
force, under Gen. Franklin, at the urgent re- 
quest of Gen. MéClellan, were sent forward to 
Yorktown, but McDowell was held back with 
twenty thousand men on the Rappahannock 
to protect the capital and menace Richmond. 
The President then, in order to concentrate a 
force here and threaten Richmond, and aid 
Gen. McOlellan’s movements, ordered Gen. 
Shields to unite with Gen. McDowell, thus 
making an army of about forty thousand men, 
the intention of which was to move on Rich- 
mond by land, so as to cover Washington in 
their movement. This left Gen. Banks a small 
force, and a movement has been made upon 
him, and he has been compelled to evacuate 
the Shenandoah Valley and recross the Poto- 
mac. These movements were directed by the 
President ; and he is alone responsible for them. 
In doing what he did, I have no doubt he was 
actuated by honest purposes, and he had the 
sanction and support of his military advisers, 
including the Secretary of War.” 
Mr. Trumbull of Illinois said: “‘ While the 
Senator from Massachusetts is making his state- 
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ment, I should like to inquire of him if it was 
not at the urgent and repeated request of Gen. 
McClellan that troops should be sent to him 
to uid in his attack upon Richmond that this 
has been done?” 

Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts: ‘“ In response 
to the Senator’s question, I will say that I 
understand that Gen. McClellan desired to 
have the forces reserved under Gen. McDowell 
sent forward to him by the steamers. Upon 
his request, Gen. Franklin with his division 
was sent forward to Yorktown. The President, 
to protect Washington, and at the same time 
to aid Gen. McClellan by menacing Richmond, 
withdrew Gen. Shields’s division from Gen. 
Banks, thus concentrating on the Rappahannock 
forty thousand men. This force could move on 
Richmond, or act directly for the protection of 
Washington, according to circumstances. Yes- 


terday the President, in view of what has oc- 


curred, stated that this force of twenty thou- 
sand men, which he had reserved, and for which 
he takes the entire responsibility, had been 
reserved by him in apprehension of precisely 
such a movement of the enemy threatening 
this city as has already taken place. 

““The President may have made a mistake in 
withdrawing so much of the force of Gen. 
Banks, but I am sure he acted according to the 
best lights he possessed. Gen. Banks has been 
forced to retrace his steps, to abandon the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and to recross the Potomac.” 

On Dec. 10, before a court martial at 
Washington, Gen. McClellan, in answer to the 
question, What communication he received from 
the President through Gen. Franklin, &c.? said : 
‘The substance of the communication of Gen. 
Franklin from the President was that the Presi- 
dent assumed the responsibility of the change 
of destination,of Gen. McDowell’s corps, re- 
garding that corps necessary for the defence of 
Washington, although the troops actually left in 
Washington and in front of it, disposable for its 
defence, were rather more than double the gar- 
rison fixed by the engineer and artillery officers, 
and considerably more than the largest number 
recommended by any of the corps commanders 
to be left in the vicinity of Washington.” 

The following orders of Gen. McClellan will 
show his plans for the protection of Washing- 
ton: 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE PoTOMAG, 
March 16, 1862. 
Brig.-Gen. James 8. Wadsworth, Military Governor 
of the District of Columbia: 

Sir: The command to which you have been assign- 
ed, by instruction of the President, as Military Gover- 
nor of the District of Columbia, embraces the geo- 
graphical limits of the district, and will also include'the 
city of Alexandria, the defensive works south of the 
Potomac, from the Occoquan to Difficult Creek, and the 
post of Fort Washington. I enclose a list of the works 
and defences embraced in these limits. Gen. Banks 
will command at Manassas Junction, with the divi- 
sions of Williams and Shields, composing the Fifth 
Army Corps, but you should, nevertheless, exercise 
vigilance in your front, carefully guard the approaches 
in that quarter, and maintain the duties of advanced 
guards. You will use the same precautions on either 
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flank. All troops not actually needed for the police of 
Washington and Georgetown, for the isons north 
of the Potomac, and for other indicated special duties, 
should be removed to the south side of the river. In 
the centre of your front you should post the main 
body of your troops, in proper proportions, at suitable 
distances toward your right and left flanks. Careful 
patrols will be made to thoroughly scour the country 
in front from right to left. 

It is spennny enjoined upon you to maintain the 
forts and their armaments in the best possible order, 
to look carefully after the instruction and discipline of 
their garrisons, as well as all other troops under your 
command, and by frequent and rigid inspection to in- 
sure the attainment of these ends. 

The care of the railways, canals, depots, bri , and 
ferries within the above-named limits will devolve 
upon you, and you are to insure their security and 
provide for their protection by every means in your 
power. You will also protect the depots of the public 
stores and the transit of the stores to the troops in ac- 
tual service, 

By means of patrols you will thoroughly scour the 
neighboring country south of the eastern branch, and 
also on your right, and you will use every possible pre- 
caution to intercept mails, 8, and persons passing, 
unauthorized to the enemy’s lines. 

The necessity of maintaining good order within your 
limits, and especially in the capital of the nation, can- 
not be too strongly enforced. You will forward and 
facilitate the movement of all troops destined for the 
active part of the Army of the Potomac, and i 
the transits of detachments to their proper regiments 
and corps. 

The charge of all new troops arriving in Washing- 
ton, and of all toaue temporarily there, will devolve 
upon you. You will form them into provisional bri- 

es, promote their instruction and discipline, and 
acilitate their equipments. Report all arrivals of 
troops, their strength, composition, and equipment,by 
every opportunity. Besides the regular reports and 
returns which you will be required to render to the 
Adjutant-General of the army, you will make to these 
headquarters a consolidated morning report of your 
command every Sunday deen and a monthly re- 
turn on the first day of each month, 

The foregoing instructions are communicated by 
command cf Ma .-Gen. McClellan. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Heapquarters, ARMY OF THE Poromac, j 
March 16, 1862. 
To Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks, Commanding Fifth Corps, 
Army of the Potomac: ' 

Sm: You will post your command in the vicinity 
of Manassas, intrench yourself strongly, and throw 
cavalry pickets well out to the front. Your first care 
will be the rebuilding of the railway from Washington 
to Manassas and to Strasburg, in order to open your 
communications with the valley of the Shenandoah, 
As soon as the Manassas Gap railway is in runnin 
order, intrench a brigade of infantry—say four regi- 
ments, with two batteries—at or near the point where 
that railway crosses the Shenandoah. Something like 
two regiments of cavalry should be left in that vicini- 
ty to occupy Winchester, and thoroughly scour the 
country south of the a he ees oe the Shenandoah 
Valley, as well as through Chester Gap, which might 
perhaps be occupied pare egcously by a detachment 
of infantry well intrenched. Block houses should be 
built at all the railway bridges occupied by grand 
guard, Warrenton Junction or Warrenton itself, and 
also some still more advanced points on the Orange and 
Alexandria railroad, as soon as the railroad bridges are 
repaired. 

Great activity should be observed by the cavalry. 
Besides the two regiments at Manassas, another regi- 
ment of cavalry will be at your disposal to scout to- 
ward the Occoquan, and probably a fourth toward 
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Leesburg. To recapitulate, the most important points 

that should engage your attention are as follows: _ 
First—A strong force, well intrenched, in the vicini- 
of Manassas, perhaps even Centreville, and another 

ed a oy, ae also well intrenched near Strasburg. 
Second—Block houses at the railroad bridges. 
Third—Constant employment of cavalry well to the 


front. 
Fourth—Grand guards at Warrenton, and in ad- 
annock, if possible. 


‘vance as far as the C l 
Fifth—Great care to be exercised to obtain full and 

early information as to the enemy. : 
Sixth—The general object is to cover the line of the 


Potomac and Washington. _ " 
The foregoing is communicated by order of Maj.- 
Gen. McCl 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On the Ist of April Gen. McClellan address- 
ed the following additional note to Gen. 
Banks: » 

Heapqvarrers, ARMY OF THE PoTOMAC, 
Ox Boarp Commoporg, April 1, 1562. 
Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks, Commanding Fifth Army 


Gexerat: The change in affairs in the valley of the 
Shenandoah has rendered necessary a corresponding 
departure, temporarily at least, from the plan we some 
i since agreed upon. 

my arrangements I assume that you have a force 
amply sufficient to drive Jackson before you, provided 
he is not reénforced largely. I also assume that you 
may find it impossible to find anything toward Manas- 
sas for some days, probably not until the operations 
of the main army have drawn all the rebel force to- 
ward Richmond. 

You are aware that Gen. Sumner has for some days 

at Warrenton Junction, with two divisions of 
infantry, six batteries, and two regiments of cavalry, 
and that a reconnoissance to the aor forced 
the enemy to destroy the railroad bridge at Rappahan- 
nock Station, on the Orange and Alexandria railroad. 
Since that time our cavalry have found nothing on this 
side of the Rappahannock in that direction, and it seems 
clear that we have no reason to fear any return of the 
rebels in that quarter. Their movements near Fred- 
ericksburg also indicate a final abandonment of that 
neighborhood. ; 
doubt whether Johnston will now reénforce Jack- 
son with a view to offensive operations. The time 
has probably passed when he could have gained any- 
amen so pees 5 

I have ordered one of Sumner’s divisions (that of 
Richardson) to Alexandria for embarkation. Blenker’s 
has been detached from the Army of the Potomac, and 
ordered to report to’Gen. Fremont. Abercrombie is 
arrenton Junction to-day; Geary at 


Two regiments of cavalry have been ordered out, 
and are now on the way to relieve the two regiments 
of Sumner. Four thousand infantry and one battery 
leave Washington at once for Manassas. Some three 
thousand more will move in one or two days, and soon 
after three thousand additional. 

I will order Blenker to move on Strasburg and re- 
he to you for temporary duty; so that, should you 

nd a large force in your front, yon can avail yourself 
of his aid. As soon as possible, please direct him on 
Winchester, thence to report to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army for orders; but keep him until you are 
sure what you have in front. 

In regard to your own movements, the most impor- 
tant thing is to throw Jackson well back, and then to 
assume such a position as to enable you to prevent his 
return. As soon as the railway communications are 
reéstablished, it will be probably important and ad- 
visable to move on Staunton; but this would require 
communications and a force of 25,000 to 30,000 for 
active operations. It should also be nearly coinci- 
dent with my own move on Richmond. At all events, 
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not so long before it as to enable the rebels to concen- 


trate on you and then return to me. 


I fear that you cannot be ready in time; although 
it may come in very well with a force less than I have 
mentioned, after’ the main battle near Richmond. 
When Gen. Sumner leaves Warrenton Junction, Gen. 
Abercrombie will be placed in immediate command of 
Manassas and Warrenton Junction, under your gen- 
eral orders. Please inform me frequently by tele- 

ph and otherwise as to the state of things in your 

nt. Iam, very wey yours, 

GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 

Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


P.S. From what I have just learned, it would 
seem that the two regiments of cavalry intended for 
Warrenton Junction have gone to Harper’s Ferry. 
Of the four additional regiments placed under your 
orders, two should as promptly as possible move by 
the shortest route on Warrenton Junction. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 
Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


Heapvgvarters, ArMy or THE Potomac, 
Sreamer Commopore, Apri/ 1, 1862. 
To Brig.-Gen. L. Thomas, Adj.-Gen. U.S. A.: 

Generat: I have to request that you will lay the 
following communication before the Hon. Secretary of 
War. The approximate numbers and positions of the 
troops left near and in rear of the Potomac are about 
as follows: 

Gen. Dix has, after guarding the railroads under 
his charge, sufficient troops to give him five thou- 
sand men for the defence of Baltimore, and one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight available for 
the eastern shore, Annapolis, &c. Fort Delaware is 
very well garrisoned by about four hundred men. 
The garrisons of the forts around Washington amount 
to ten thousand men, other disposable treops now with 
Gen. Wadsworth being about eleven thousand four 
hundred men. The troops employed in guarding the 
various railroads in Maryland amount to some three 
thousand three hundred and fifty-nine men. These it 
is designed to relieve, being old regiments, by dis- 
mounted cavalry, and to send them forward to Manas- 
sas. Gen. Abercrombie occupies Warrenton with a 
force which, including Col. Geary’s at White Plains, 
and the cavalry to be at tlieir disposal, will amount to 
some seven thousand seven baniired and eighty men, 
with twelve pieces of artillery. 

I have the Noe request that all the troops organ- 
ized for seryice in Pennsylvania and New York and 
in any of the Eastern States, may be ordered to Wash- 
ington. This force I should be glad to have sent at 
once to Manassas—four thousand men from Gen. 
Wadsworth to be ordered to Manassas. These troops, 
with the railroad guards above alluded to, will make 
up a force under the command of Gen. Abercrombie 
to something like eighteen thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine men. It is my design to push Gen. Blen- 
ker from Warrenton upon Strasburg. He should re- 
main at Strasburg long enough to allow matters to as- 
sume a definite form in that region before proceeding 
to his ultimate destination. The troops in the valle 
of the Shenandoah will thus—including Blenker’s divi- 
sion, ten thousand and twenty-eight strong, with twen- 
ty-four pieces of artillery, Banks’s Fifth rps, which 
embraces the command of Gen. Shields, nineteen thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-seven strong, with forty- 
one guns, some three thousand six hundred and fifty- 
three disposable cavalry, and the railroad guard, about 
twenty-one hundred men—amount to about thirty-five 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seven men. 

It is designed to relieve Gen. Hooker by one regi- 
ment—say eight hundred and fifty men—being, with 
five hundred cavalry, thirteen hundred and fifty men 
on the Lower Potomac. To recapitulate: At Warren- 
ton there are to be seven thousand seven hundred and 


eighty ; at Manassas, say ten thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-nine; in the Shenandoah Valley, thirty-five 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seven ; on the Lower 
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Potomac, thirteen hundred and fifty—in all, fifty-five 
thousand four hundred and fifty-six. There would 
then be left for the garrisons in front of Washington 
and under Gen. Wadsworth some eighteen thousand 
men, exclusive of the batteries, under instructions. 
The troops organizing or ready for service in New 
York, I learn, will probably number more than four 
thousand. These should be assembled at Washington, 
subject to disposition where their services may be 
most needed. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 
Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

Some explanation of these orders is to be 
found in answers of Gen. McClellan to inter- 
rogatories before the court martial above men- 
tioned. In one answer he said: ‘The force 
left disposable for the defence of Washington 
was about 70,000 men, independent of the 
corps of Gen. McDowell.” Again, he said: 
“My recollection of the suggestions as to the 
forces to be left varied from forty to fifty thou- 
sand. I think Gen. McDowell proposed the 
latter number. Of one thing I am confident: 
that, with the facts fresh in my mind, I thought 
that I left more than was suggested by any 
corps commander.” 

As to the necessity that Gen. McDowell 
should remain for the defence of Washington, 
he said: “I think that Gen. McDowell was 
correct in his opinion that it was safe and pro- 
per for him to unite with the Army of the Po- 
tomac. I think that immediately after the oc- 
cupation of Hanover Court House by a portion 
of the Army of the Potomac, there was no 
rebel force of any consequence between Hano- 
ver Court House and Gen. McDowell. I think 
that the main object of Jackson’s movement 
against Gen. Banks was to prevent reénforce- 
ments from being sent to the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and expressed that opinion in a telegram 
to the President within a day of the time I re- 
ceived information of Jackson’s movements, I 
think that if Gen. McDowell had moved direct 


upon Hanover Court House, instead of in the - 


direction of Front Royal, Jackson would have 
rapidly retraced his steps to join the main rebel 
army at Richmond. With a strong army of 
our own in the vicinity of Richmond, and 
threatening it, I do not think that the rebels 
would have detached a sufficient force to seri- 
ously endanger the safety of Washington.” 

Before Gen. McClellan left Washington, an 
order was issued placing Gen. Wool and all his 
troops under his command, and he was ex- 
pressly authorized to detail a division of about 
10,000 men from the troops under Gen, Wool 
and to attach them to the active army. After 
operations had commenced on the peninsula, 
on the 3d of April Gen. McClellan received an 
order from the Secretary of War countermand- 
ing all this. No explanation of this has ever 
been made. 

The design of Gen. McClellan was to make a 
sure and rapid movement upon Richmond, but 
other causes still occurred to defeat this purpose. 
The contest between the Monitor and Merrimac 
took place on the 9th of March (see Nava 
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Operations), and the insecurity of the trans- 
ports, while the navy really had not entire con- 
trol of the James river, caused the troops to be 
landed at Fortress Monroe, and the march to 
be commenced overland from that point. 
About the 1st of April the force above stated 
had reached Fortress Monroe, Gen. McClellan 
arrived on the 2d, and commenced active opera- 
tions. On the 4th of April the following order 
was issued from the War Department: 


War Department, WasHineTon, April 4,.1862. 
Ordered, 1.—That the portion of Virginia and Ma- 
hag lying between the Mountain Department and 
the Blue Ridge shall constitute a military department, 
to be called the Department of the Shenandoah, and be 
under the command of Maj.-Gen. Banks. 
2.—That the portion of Virginia east of the Blue 
Ridge and west of the Potomac and the Fredericks 
burg and Richmond railroad, including the District 
of Columbia and the country between the Potomac and 
the Patuxent, shall be a military district, to be called 
the Department of the Rappahannock, and be under 
the command of Maj.-Gen. McDowell. 
By order of the PRESIDENT. 
Epwin M. Sranton, Secretary of War. 


The effect of this order was to take from 
under the control of Gen. McClellan the forces 
of Gens. Banks and McDowell, and the direction 
of all military operations in his department 
west of the Richmond and Fredericksburg rail- 
road, and in lower Maryland, and to con- 
fine him strictly to the remainder of eastern 
Virginia. On the 11th of April, the following 
order was sent to Gen. McDowell: 


War DEPARTMENT, Aprit 11, 1862, 


Maj.-Gen. Mc Dowel voovncnaing f 

ir: For the present, and until further orders, you 
will consider the national capital as especially under 
your | sttheaa as tp and make no movement throwing 
your force out of position for the discharge of this 


primary ps 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War, 


On the 5th of April, firing was opened by 
the enemy at Yorktown on the extreme Fed- 
eral right, to repel a. bold reconnoissance. 
While this was going on, Gen. McClellan heard 
for the first time that Gen. McDowell was with- 
drawn from his command. Yorktown is a post. 
village, port of entry, and shire town of York 
county, Virginia. It is situated on rising ground 
on the right bank or south side of York river, 
eleven miles from its mouth. It is seventy 
miles east-southeast of Richmond, and had be- 
fore the war about sixty houses, four hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, and several thousand tons 
of shipping. 

The army of the Potomac had commenced its 
march upon this place wholly in the dark as 
to the nature of the country, or the position 
and strength of the enemy. The maps which 
were furnished by the commanders at Fortress 
Monroe were found to be entirely erroneous. 
The peninsula is bounded on the north by York 
river, which is commanded by Yorktown and 
Gloucester, on either side.. Both places were 
strongly fortified to obstruct the entrance of 
the river by gunboats. The Confederate batte- 
ries mounted fifty-six guns, many of which were 
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rifled one-hundred pounders, and could have 
sunk the entire fleet of these gunboats. The 
James river, which bounded the peninsula on 
the south, was in full possession of the enemy. 
The line of defence at Yorktown was selected 
with great judgment. Taking advantage of the 
highest ground on the peninsula at that place, 
and projecting a line of intrenchments and forts 
bearing a little southwest to a point connecting 
with the head of Warwick river, the enemy had 
continued his works down that stream to James 
river, making the entire distance from point to 
point eight anda half miles. While the flat and 
marshy surface of the peninsula, together with 
streams constantly fed with copious supplies 
of water from the swamps, afforded peculiar 
means of defence, it was equally unfavorable 
to offensive operations, especially when distant 
from the harbor for supplies and with bad 
roads. The country was also covered with 
dense forests of pine, which formed a valuable 
shield to the positions of the enemy. 

From the 5th to the 8th, when the unfavor- 
able weather suspended active hostilities on 
both sides, there were frequent skirmishes, and 
firing by artillery, to prevent the enemy from 
constructing further defences and mounting 
additional guns, with few casualties on either 
side. On the 8th, 9th, and 10th there was a 
succession of extraordinary storms of rain and 
hail with some sleet and snow. The enemy 
took advantage of this weather to complete 
their defences. Much work was done in the 
interval by the Federal army in making and 
corduroying roads to the depots, &e. 

When the army left Fortress Monroe, Gen. 
Keyes with three divisions proceeded along 
the James river until he reached the Warwick. 
In seeking for a ford he discovered the Confed- 
erate line of defence. Dykes had been erected 
in different parts of this stream, converting it 
into a kind of pond. These dams were defend- 
ed by redoubts, artillery, and rifle pits. 

The supplies of the army consisted in provi- 
sions for two days, which each soldier had taken. 
After these two days the army was entirely 
dependent on the wagons for subsistence. 
It was therefore necessary to construct roads. 
These were made by cutting down trees of 
equal size, and from one foot to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and placing the’ pieces from twelve 
or eighteen feet in length, side by side, on the 
ground. All the infantry that were not on 
picket duty on the outposts, were employed 
up to their knees in mud and water in this la- 
bor. By this means the cannon and wagons 
arrived at places where otherwise it would 
have been impossible to have brought them. 

In order to avoid the delays of a siege, Gen. 
McClellan had formed a plan to turn the posi- 
tion at Yorktown. This was to be done by ef- 
fecting a landing on the Severn river, north and 
in the rear of Gloucester, by which this latter 
position might be carried, and thus render the 
York river less difficult of entrance by the gun- 
boats. The Federal force could then have ad- 
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vanced up the left bank of the York river, 
in the direction of West Point, and rendered 
the position of the Confederate army most per- 
ilous, if they had persisted in holding it. The 
execution of this movement had been confided 
to the corps of Gen. McDowell, which was to 
have embarked the last of all, at Alexandria, 
and arrive at Yorktown at the moment when 
the rest of the army, coming from Fortress Mon- 
roe, appeared before that place. This corps of 
Gen. McDowell was detained, as has already 
been stated. The effect of its detention is thus 
stated by Prince De Joinville: 

‘‘ We received the inexplicable and unexplain- 
ed intelligence that this corps had been sent to 
another destination. The news was received 
by the army with dissatisfaction, although the 
majority could not then foresee the deplorable 
consequences of an act performed, it must be 
supposed, with no evil intention, but with in- 
conceivable recklessness. Fifteen days earlier 
this measure, although it would always have 
been injurious, would not have had so bad an 
effect; for new arrangements might have been 
made. Now, it was the mainspring removed , 
from a great work already begun. It deranged 
everything. Among the divisions of the corps of 
Gen. McDowell there was one—that of Franklin 
—which was regretted more than all the rest, 
both on account of the troops themselves and of 
the officers commanding them. The command- 
er-in-chief had carefully superintended its or- 
ganization during the winter. He held it in great 
esteem and earnestly demanded its restoration. 
It was sent back to him, without any explana- 
tion, in the same manner as it had been with- 
drawn. This splendid division—eleven thou- 
sand strong—arrived, and for a moment the 
commander thought of intrusting to it alone 
the storming of Gloucester; but the idea was 
abandoned.” 

The next step was to search the Confederate 
line of defence for weak points. It was beliey- 
ed that if any were found and forced, the result 
would be, that the enemy would, as is usual 
in such cases, believe that his position was turn- 
ed at both extremities, and his forces would 
become demoralized. Then if he was vigor- 
ously pushed with overwhelming force, a seri- 
ous, if not fatal disaster might be inflicted 
on his army. This point was supposed to 
exist about the centre of the line, on War- 
wick river or creek, below Winn’s Mills and 
near Lee’s Mills. Here the Federal forces had 
thrown up a considerable work, with wings for 
riflemen, in which guns were mounted. Di- 
rectly opposite the enemy, were protected by a 
demi-lune with two embrasures, with long in- 
fantry epaulements extending from each wing. 
An open field some six or seven hundred yards 
in width intervened. The enemy’s works rest- 
ed on the skirts of a pine forest, while the Fed- 
eral were in the centre of the field. The forest 
extended like a curtain clear across the north 
edge of the field, in which sharpshooters on 
either side were posted. 
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On the 16th four Federal batteries of light 
artillery, under Capts. Ayres, Mott, Kennedy, 
and Wheeler, opened furiously upon the oppo- 
site work, and soon drove the enemy’s cannon- 
eers to shelter. Detachments consisting of 
companies E, F, D, and K, of a Vermont regi- 
ment, were ordered forward through the woods 
to capture the Confederate work. These brave 
men pushed forward firmly under a scattering 
fire of musketry, and were struggling through 
the creek, when the enemy, in superior force, 
opened upon them a galling fire of rifles and 
musketry. They still went forward unfalter- 
ingly, and their ranks were rapidly thinning, 
when they wererecalled. Not more than half 
their number had crossed the stream. They 
reluctantly obeyed, but soon it became more 
difficult to return than it had been to advance. 
The enemy suddenly opened a sluice above, 
and almost overwhelmed them with a flow of 
water which reached their armpits. They 
maintained their order firmly, however, under 
cover of the batteries, which with the sharp- 
shooters kept the enemy within their intrench- 
ments, and in a short time extricated them- 
selves, bringing away all their dead and wounded 
except six. The casualties exceeded one hun- 
dred and fifty. The attempt to force through 
the enemy’s line was afterward abandoned, 
having presented unforeseen difficulties. 

Sharpshooting was a feature of the early 
part of the campaign on the peninsula. An 
officer thus describes one or two scenes: 

“The operations of our fellows were extreme- 
ly interesting. One man was securely posted 
behind an embankment with a glass, and upon 
discovering an enemy, he signalized the active 
riflemen. The latter, covered by rifle pits or 
trees, were constantly blazing away, and at 


each successful*shot would make some satisfac-,. 


tory sign. One of them afforded considerable 
amusement by his daring antics. Depositing 
his rifle every now and then behind a tree, he 
would dash across the field from his cover to our 
bastion and back again quickly, courting a shot, 
while his comrades watched for a victim. He 
must have made twenty trips while we observed 
him. Once or twice the enemy’s balls knocked 
up the dust a few feet from him,‘and quicker 
than thought a leaden messenger would be sent 
after the unlucky enemy. We left the saucy 
fellow continuing his hazardous pranks.” 

The siege of Yorktown was now commenced 
in earnest. The Federal army was encamped 
before it in line of battle order. The arrange- 
ment of the columns, however, was influenced 
by the nature and topography of the position 
invested. It is thus summarily described by 
Prince de Joinville: 

“The last operation, like that on Gloucester, 
not being accomplished, nothing remained but 
to begin a regular siege against Yorktown. ~All 
this wandering in the dark had, unfortunately, 
consumed much time, and the siege itself would 
consume much more, although it should be 
pushed with the greatest energy. Ten thou- 
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sand laborers were unceasingly employed cut- 
ting through the woods and forming roads, 
trenches, and batteries. It was a curious spec- 
tacle. A straight arm of the sea, fringed by 
a thick and strong vegetation, mixed with trees 
of all kinds, living and dead, entangled with 
withes and moss, approached in a serpentine 
form to the front of the attack. The first par- 
allel was made. The wood which surrounded 
us was an admirable protection. This arm of 
the sea was covered with bridges. Roads were 
cut along its margin in the midst of tulips, flow- 
ers of Judea, and azaleas in full bloom. From 
this natural parallel others were formed by the 
hands of man, and we rapidly approached the 
place. The defenders opened a terrific fire on 
those works that they could see, as well as upon 
those which they supposed were in progress. 
Shells whistled on every side through the large 
trees, cutting down branches, frightening horses, 
but otherwise doing very little harm. Nobody 
cared about it. In the evening, when all the 
laborers returned in good order, with their ri- 
files on their backs, and their shovels on their 
shoulders, the fire became more furious, as if 
the enemy had marked the hour of their return. 
We went to this cannonade as to a show; and 
when, on a beautiful night in spring time, the 
troops gayly marched along to this martial 
musie through the flowering woods; when the 
balloon, with which we made our reconnois- 
sances, was floating in the air, we seemed to be 
spectators at a féte, and for a moment were 
made to forget the miseries of war. 

“ The siege, however, still went on. Power- 
ful artillery, with great difficulty, had been 
brought up; 100 and even 200-pounder rifled 
cannon, and 13-inch mortars were ready to bat- 
ter the place. Fourteen batteries were con- 
structed, armed, and appointed. If our fire 
had not been yet opened, it was because it was 
designed to open all our batteries together 
along the whole line; and for this reason we 
waited until nothing was wanting to complete 
all our preparations. We could not, however, 
resist the desire to try the 200-pounders. These 
enormous pieces were handled with incredible 
ease. Fourmen sufficed to load and aim them, 
without any more difficulty than in the work- 
ing of our old 24-pounders. At a distance of 
three miles their fire was admirably precise. One 
day one of these immense pieces had a kind of 
duel with a rifled piece of somewhat smaller 
caliber, in position on the bastions at Yorktown. 
The curious among us mounted on the parapet 
to see where the missiles might fall, and, while 
they communicated their observations to one 
another, the sentry on the lookout would an- 
nounce when the enemy was about to fire in 
turn; but the distance was so great that, be- 
tween the discharge and the arrival of the pro- 
jectile, everybody had time to descend without 
any hurry, and to place himself under the shel- 
ter of the parapet. Such, however, was the 
precision of the fire that we were sure to see 
the enormous projectile passing over the very 
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spot where the group of observers had been 
standing but a moment before; then it would 
bound along and tear up the earth some fifty 
or sixty yards off, and its inflammable compo- 
sition would burst with a loud explosion, throw- 
ing into the air a cloud of dust as high as the 
water jets of St. Cloud. 

“ Tt was evident that with the powerful means 
at our disposal the capture of Yorktown was 
but a work of time. Shattered beneath the 
tremendous fire which was about to be opened 
upon it, without casemates to cover their sol- 
diers, without any other defence than outworks 
and palisades, the place had not even the chance 
of opposing a lengthened resistance. Every- 
thing was ready for the final blow. Not only 
was a terrific bombardment about to be opened 
upon the town, not only were the most select 
troops set apart to follow up this bombard- 
ment by a grand assault, but the steam trans- 
ports only awaited a sign to push immediately 
up the York river, and to land Franklin’s 
troops at the upper part of the stream, on the 
line of retreat of the Confederate army. A 
part of these troops were also to remain on 
board the transports. They would have taken 
but a few hours to traverse by water the dis- 
tance it would have taken the enemy’s army 
two days at least to march by land. Driven 
from the lines of Yorktown by a powerful at- 
tack, pursued sword in hand, intercepted on 
the route by fresh troops, that army would have 
been in a most critical position, and the Feder- 
als would have obtained what they so much 
desired—an astonishing military success. 

‘“‘ A great success of the Federal army before 
Yorktown was therefore of vital importance to 
the Government at Washington. Unfortunately, 
the Confederate leaders and generals were of 
the same opinion, and, as able and resolute men, 
they took the best means to render it impos- 
sible.” 

On the nights of the 8d and 4th of May, 
Yorktown and the Confederate lines of the 
Warwick river were evacuated. This work, 
doubtless commenced several days before, and 
was conducted with great skill and energy. On 
the 3d the fire of the enemies batteries was re- 
doubled in severity. This was done to mask 
their retreat, and it was highly successful. The 
absence of all signs of them on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, caused their lines to be closely 
examined, when it was soon ascertained that 
they were abandoned. The capture of this 
strong position of Yorktown and its armament 
with scarcely any loss of life, was a brilliant 
military success. 

The impossibility for the navy to codperate 
with the army, the want of forces to turn the 
flank of the enemy, as had been originally plan- 
ned, and their obstinate courage and efforts to 
prevent the capture of Yorktown, had caused 
the delay of a month before that place. Dur- 
ing this time the defences of Richmond had 
been pushed forward, and the spring time of 
the year had so far passed away, that the hot 
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season was at hand, which would produce dis- 
eases in the low lands of the peninsula, and 
thus greatly aid the enemy. The loss thus far 
on the Federal side was about three hundred. 
That of the Confederates has not been as- 
certained. They left in their works at York- 
town two 38-inch rifled cannon, two 44-inch 
rifled cannon, sixteen 32-pounders, six 42-pound- 
ers, nineteen 8-inch columbiads, four 9-inch 
Dahlgrens, one 10-inch columbiad, one 10-inch 
mortar, and one 8-inch siege howitzer, with 
carriages and implements complete. Each 
piece was supplied with 76 rounds of ammu- 
nition. At Gloucester there was captured nine 
9-inch Dahlgrens, two 32-pounders rifled, five 
ps 2 no navy guns, five 42-pound carronades; 
making at both places a total of seventy-three 
guns and much ammunition. 

Their force has been estimated at 100,000 
men. Some of the Federal soldiers were killed 
and horses injured by the explosion of instru- 
ments of destruction left by the enemy. It was 
at this time that New Orleans was captured. 

The next important point before the Federal 
army was the city of Williamsburg. There were 
two roads to that city: one direct from York- 
town; and the other, from the left of the Fed- 
eral army, crossed Warwick river at Lee’s Mills, 
and uniting with the first formed a fork near 
Williamsburg. 

This city is the capital of James City county, 
and is situated near the narrowest part of the 
peninsula between the James and York rivers, 
and is three miles from James river and about 
five and a quarter from York river. It is one 
of the oldest towns in the State, and contained 
a population of about fifteen hundred. 

As soon as the evacuation of Yorktown was 
known, the entire cavalry and horse artillery 
with five divisions of infantry were advanced 
in pursuit. Gen. Franklin’s division was or- 
dered to move at once by water to the vicinity 
of West Point to endeavor to check the retreat 
of the enemy, and to be supported by other di- 
visions as rapidly as water transportation could 
be obtained. The remaining divisions were 
massed near Yorktown, ready to move by land 
or water, as might be necessary. Gen. Mc- 
Olellan meanwhile remained at Yorktown un- 
til Monday noon, the 5th, pushing the move- 
ment of the troops to West Point by water and 
awaiting the development of events. It was 
not until that time that hé was made aware of 
the serious resistance encountered at Williams- 
burg. All the information up to that time in- 
dicated nothing more than an affair of a rear 
guard. As soon as the true state of affairs was 
known he moved rapidly to the front and as- 
sumed the immediate command. 

Gen. Stoneman had led the advance, with his 
cavalry and four batteries of artillery, on the 
direct road from Yorktown. After the bridge 
had been constructed over Warwick river, Gen. 
Smith advanced on the narrow road from the 
Federal left to Yorktown. He encountered a 
Confederate force, which fell back before him. 
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A report of this was sent to the commander- 
in-chief, who ordered Gen. Stoneman on the 
other road to press forward, and endeavor to 
intercept this retiring force before its junction 
with the main body, which was supposed to be 
at Williamsburg. Gen. Stoneman pushed for- 
ward with all the rapidity possible in the miry 
condition of the roads, and as he came out at 
the point where the road from Warwick Creek 
united, he was saluted by an artillery fire from 
numerous fieldworks known as Fort Magruder. 
A yain attempt was made to take this work 
with cavalry, during which Major Williams dis- 
played great bravery, but the column was 


forced to retreat and await the arrival of the 
- infantry. Gen. Smith’s division subsequently 


arrived, but the lateness of the hour and the 
heavy rain caused the attack to be put off. 

The pursuit by Gen. McClellan’s forces had 
been so rapid that the Confederate officers 
found it to be necessary to give it a check, in 
order to continue their retreat with success. 
This led to the battle of Williamsburg on the 
next day, and the retreat of the Confederate 
army. Their plan for the campaign was thus 
developed. It was to delay the Federal army 
as long as practicable at Yorktown, and thus 
secure time to place Richmond in a defensive 
condition, and also to meet them in final battle 
near the marshes of the Chickahominy river. 

The Confederate position at Williamsburg 
consisted of thirteen works, extending nearly 
across the peninsula. Excepting two or three 
narrow roads, it was approachable only through 
dense forests. These roads were made worse 
by a heavy rain which commenced on Sunday 
afternoon, the 4th, and continued during the 
nextday. . 

When Sunday night came, the division of 
Gen. Smith, of Keyes’s corps, had reached Gen. 
Stoneman’s position after he fell back from 
Fort Magruder. Gen. Hancock’s brigade form- 
ed the advance of this division. Gen. Hooker, 
of Heintzelman’s corps, was approathing on the 
left by the road from Warwick river. His force 
consisted of the 11th Massachusetts, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th Wisconsin; 26th Pennsylvania, Sickles’s 
New York brigade, and four batteries. Thus 
the advance of the Federal line had arrived 
within about two and a half miles of the works 
at Williamsburg. The Union troops slept on 
their arms without tents, without food, and in 
a hard rain. The Confederates determined to 
make the attack in the morning upon the 
Federal left and rear. About eight o’clock they 
threw out a body of infantry on their right, 
which soon exchanged fire with the advance 
of Gen. Hooker’s division. This continued in- 
termittently for some time. Some light batteries 
became engaged, and drove the enemy back un- 
til they came within range of his heavy guns, 
when the former suffered severely. Bram- 
hall’s battery lost all its horses, the guns became 
mired, and the forces of the enemy pressing 
upon it in greatly increased numbers, it was lost. 
Encouraged by this success, the enemy pushed 
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forward, and Gen. Hooker was finally forced 
to give way and fall back, leaving his wounded, 
about two thousand in number, behind. The 
Confederates followed him as he fell back, until 
the division of Gen. Kearney came up and re- 
stored the battle. At the same time the enemy 
was strongly reénforced, and the fight was sharp 
and fierce. The state of the roads had pre- 
vented an earlier arrival of Gen. Kearney’s di- 
vision. His intrepidity was brilliantly shown 
on this occasion, although Gen. Heintzelman 
commanded the joint divisions. Meantime the 
part of the army on the road to the right remain- 
ed passive. <A single division only had come 
up. Of this the brigade of Brig.-Gen. Peck, of 
Couch’s division of Gen. Casey’s corps, was 
ordered by Gen. Sumner, who was in chief 
command, into the woods on the left toward 
the point where the battle was raging against 
Gen. Hooker’s division. This brigade was com- 
posed of the 93d, 98th, and 102d Pennsylvania, 
the 55th and 62d New York, and West’s bat- 
tery. Placed on the right of that division, with 
other regiments amounting to six thousand men, 
it stopped the Confederate advance by repuls- 
ing with great obstinacy every attempt made. 
Supported later in the day by Gen. Palmer’s 
brigade, they formed a strong centre. 

Gen. Smith’s division had formed on the 
right of the Federal line, and at an early hour 
@ reconnoissance was made with a view of find- 
ing a route tothe enemy’s left flank. One was 
finally found, which had been overflowed with 
water by the enemy, and another was cut 
through the woods. The only obstacles to reach- 
ing the flank were two forts, strong from posi- 
tion and construction. To explore this route 
in force, and if possible occupy these works, 
Gen. Hancock was sent forward in the after- 
noon with his brigade. This consisted of the 
6th and 7th Vermont, 5th Wisconsin, 33d and 
49th New York, and Kennedy’s battery. The 
two works were found to be unoccupied, and 
garrisoned by hismen. A third at g distance 
he attacked with artillery and silenced: The en- 
emy, seeing the fatal consequences to themselves 
from this attack, if successful, sent out two 
brigades to drive back the Federalforce. The 
latter allowed them to come up, and received 
them with a most destructive fire of artillery. 
The enemy unshaken pushed forward within 
thirty yards of the cannon’s mouth, when they 
wavered. Gen. Hancock, seizing the moment, 
ordered his brigade to charge upon them with 
the bayonet, which they could not withstand, 
and broke and fled, leaving their dead and 
wounded on the field. Gen. McClellan now ar- 
rived, and gave orders to support Gen. Hancock, 
and to press the advantage already gained in that 
direction. In a few minutes seven thousand 
men were on the march for that point. Night 
fell before they reached it, and no more was 
done that day. The ploughed land and the 
day’s rain made a soft bed on which the weary 
soldiers sank down during that night. 

The success of Gen. Hancock on the Confed- 
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erate left flank caused them to retreat that 
night, and at daylight all the forts on the Fed- 
eral front and Williamsburg itself were found 
completely abandoned by the entire Confederate 
army. On the roads and in the woods were 
found the Confederate dead left unburied, and 
the wounded in their agonies. Their loss in 
killed and wounded was estimated at nearly a 
’ thousand. 

Gen. McClellan evidently had not anticipated 
so serious a resistance at Williamsburg. In a 
despatch to the Secretary of War on Sunday 
evening the 4th, he says: ‘Our cavalry and 
horse artillery came up with the enemy’s rear 
guard in their intrenchments about two miles 
on this side of Williamsburg. A brisk fight 
ensued just as my aid left. Smith’s division 
of infantry arrived on the ground and, I pre- 
sume, carried his works, though I have not 
yet heard. The enemy’s rear is strong, but I 
have force enough up there to answer all pur- 
poses.” 

The force that was actually before Williams- 
burg would have been routed on the next day, 
if they had not been sustained by the arrival of 
fresh troops. These troops were delayed great- 
ly by the bad roads, They were a portion of 
those whom Gen. McOlellan, unaware of the 
great difficulty of the roads, and uninformed of 
the true state of the case by correct reports 
of the front, supposed were before Williams- 
burg. As it was, Gen. Hooker’s division alone 
for hours withstood the enemy, even within 
hearing of other troops who were unable to 
come earlier to his relief. 

In the evening after his arrival Gen. McClel- 
lan sent a despatch to the Secretary of War, in 
which he says: ‘“ After arranging for move- 
ments up York river, I was earnestly sent for 
here. I find Gen. Joe Johnston in front of me 
in strong force—probably greater a good deal 
than my own. 

“T shall run the risk of at least holding them 
in check here while I resume the original plan. 

‘‘My entire force is considerably inferior to 
that of the rebels, who will fight well; but I 
will do all I can with the force at my disposal.” 

On a subsequent day Gen. McClellan took 
occasion to address three of the regiments of 
Gen. Hancock’s brigade, which was engaged on 
the enemy’s left. His remarks indicate the 
importance which he afterward ascribed to the 
action of the brigade on that day. 

To the men of the Fifth Wisconsin regiment 
he said: 

My Lads: 1 have come to thank you for the bravery 
and discipline you displayed the other day. On that 
day you won laurels of which you may ever be proud 
—not only you, but the army, the State, and the coun- 
try to which you belong. Through you we won the 
day, and Williamsburg shall be inscribed upon your 
banner. I cannot thank you too much, and I am sure 


the reputation your gallantry has already achieved 
will always be maintained. 


To the Seventh Maine regiment he said: 


Soldiers of the Seventh Maine: I have come to thank 
you for your bravery and good conduct in the action of 
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yesterday. On this battle plain you and your comrades 
arrested the eo of the advancing enemy, and 
turned the tide of victory in our favor. You have de- 
served well of your country and your State, and in 
their gratitude they will not forget to bestow upon you 
the thanks and praise so justly your due. Continue 
to show the conduct of yesterday, and the triumph of 
our cause will be eyed and sure. In recognition of 
your merit you shall hereafter bear the inscription 
“Williamsburg” on your colors. Soldiers, my words 
are feeble; but from the bottom of my heart I thank 
you. 

To the Thirty-third New York regiment he 
addressed the following : . 

Officers and Soldiers of the Thirty-third: I have 
come to thank you in person for your conduct and 
bravery on the 5th of May. I will say to youas I have 
said to the other regiments enga with you at that 

art of the field, that all did well—did all that I could 

ave expected. The other troops engaged elsewhere 
fought well and did their whole duty, too; but you won 
the day, and to you and your comrades belongs the 
credit of the victory of Williamsburg. 

You acted like veterans! Veterans of many battles 
could not have done better. You shall have ‘ Williams- 
burg” inscribed upon your flag. I have accorded the 
same privilege to the other regiments engaged with 


ou. 
7 You have won for yourselves a name that will last 
you through life. 

Soldiers, again I thank you. 


It has been stated that the division of Gen. 
Franklin, belonging to the corps of Gen. McDow- 
ell, was subsequently sent to the army of Gen. 
McOlellan. This division arrived previous to 
the surrender of Yorktown, and remained on 
board of the transports in order to proceed up 
the York river as soon as the enemy’s batteries 
might be taken. The division was delayed on 
the 5th by the weather. On the 6th it left 
Yorktown, and landed at Brick House Point. 
on the same day. This is the point where the 
Pamunkey river enters the York river and on 
the right bank of the latter. The Pamunkey 
is navigable for gunboats of light draft some 
twenty miles above White House. It unites 
with the Mattapony and forms the York river. 
On the tongue of land between the two rivers 
at their junction is West Point opposite to 
Brick House Point. From West Point a rail- 
road runs to Richmond, and crosses the Pamun- 
key at White House. Although at this time 
an insignificant village, West Point was ancient- 
ly a place of considerable pretensions. It is 
about twenty-five miles by water from York- 
town and about thirty-five by railroad from 
Richmond. The troops were landed on the 
same night, and encamped on a plain surround- 
ed on three sides by woods, and on the fourth 
bounded by the river. That evening a part of 
the division of Gen. Sedgwick, under Gen. Dana, 
arrived. During the next day the enemy were 
discovered in the woods, and made an attack 
in which they had the advantage for a short 
time, but were repulsed and driven a considera- 
ble distance. Two batteries were brought to 
bear, which caused them to press upon the 
Federal left. The gunboats then opened upon 
them and did effective service, contributing 
materially to the success of the day. The divi- 
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sion of Gen. Porter subsequently arrived on 
rts, but no further skirmishing took 
P at that position. 

The success at Williamsburg proved to be 
more complete than had been at first expected. 
The strong works of the enemy, the town, and 
his sick and wounded being taken, indicated 
that his loss had been great, and that his retreat 
was rapid and disorderly. The retreat was fol- 
lowed up by the Federal cavalry for one or 
two days, and constant skirmishing kept up 
with the Confederate rear guard. The terrible 
condition of the roads rendered a more active 
pursuit out of the question. Three days were 
— by the army at Williamsburg looking after 

eir wounded, who were scattered through 
the woods, and waiting for provisions from 
Yorktown, the arrival of which was delayed 
by the state of the roads. 

At this date a serious blow was given to the 
Confederate strength by the loss of Norfolk, 
the destruction of the Merrimac, and the break- 
ing up of their blockade of the James river, 
which had been caused by the Merrimac taking 
a position off CraneyIsland. On the 7th Pres- 
ident Lincoln arrived at Fortress Monroe, and 
after examining the fortress and the camp at 
Newport News, urged a movement on Norfolk, 
hte tind already been reported as abandon- 
ed in consequence of the advance of the army 
.of the Potomac up the peninsula. ee 
dition was accordingly organized, under fhe 
direction of Maj.-Gen. Wool which embarked 
at Fortress Monroe during the night of the 
9th of May, and landed at Willoughby’s Point, 
a short distance from the Rip Raps and eight 
miles from Norfolk, at daylight on the 10th. 
The force consisted of the 10th New York, 
Col. Bendix ; 20th do., Col. Weber; 99th do. ; 
ist Delaware, Col. Andrews; 16th Massa- 
chusetts, Col. Wyman ; 58th Pennsylvania, Col. 
Bailey; a battalion of mounted rifles, and a 
company of 4th regular artillery. Gens. Mans- 
field and Weber proceeded over a good road 
on the direct route to Norfolk, but finding the 
bridge over Tanner’s Creek on fire, and a small 
force of the enemy on the opposite side with” 
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from Fortress Monroe, in the direction of Craney 
‘Island, which was supposed at first to be a sig- 
nal of some description from the Confederate 
iron-clad steamer Merrimac or Virginia. It 
was closely watched by the officers of the picket 
boats, as well as by the various naval vessels 
of the fleet, and precisely at half past four 
o'clock an explosion took place, which made 
the earth tremble for miles around. In the 
midst of the bright flames that shot up through 
the distant blaze, the timber and iron of the 
monster steamer could be seen flying through 
the air, while immense volumes of smoke rose 
up and for a time obscured everything. No 
doubt was entertained that the Merrimac had 
ceased to exist, and had doubtless been aban- 
doned by the crew. 

A naval reconnoissance was immediately 
sent out toward Norfolk. The fortifications 
on Craney Island were found to have been 
abandoned. They were in four or five separate 
sections, and constructed by the most skilful 
engineers. They were left in excellent condi- 
tion, as were also the extensive barracks which 
had accommodated during the winter a garrison 
of over two thousand men. The forts were 
finely sodded, and all the appurtenances for 
immediate service were in readiness, with sup- 
plies of ammunition in sheds near each of the 
forty heavy guns mounted in different parts of 
the works. On the main front of the island, _ 
commanding the approaches by the river chan- 
nel, the works were casemated.. Nine of these 
casemates were finished, in each of which were 
nine or ten-inch guns, principally Dahlgrens, 
and the work of erecting five more casemates 
was in progress at the time of the evacuation, 
in one of which a gun was mounted. The 
whole number of guns mounted was thirty-nine, 
of which two were Parrotts and a number rifled 
Dahlgrens. There were also about six guns in 
the works which had not been mounted. None 
of them had been removed. 

On the line of the river leading from Craney . 
Island to Norfolk there were not less than six 
heavy earthworks, mounting in all about sixty- 
nine cannon, all of which were in position, ex- 


three small howitzers, a march of eight miles. cept those that were in the works near the 


was then made by the Princess Anne road, ~ 


around the head of the creek to Norfolk. The 
defences of the city were found to have been 
abandoned. At the limits of the city Gen. 
Wool was met at half past four in the after- 
noon by the mayor and a committee of the 
council, who surrendered it. He immediate- 
ly took possession, and appointed Brig.-Gen. 
Vielé military governor, with directions to 
see that the citizens were protected in “all 
their civil rights.” The troops bivouacked on 
the field outside of the limits of the city for the 
night. As soon as these ceremonies were com- 
pleted, and the custom house and other U.S. 
property taken possession of, Gen. Wool and 
his aid for the occasion, Secretary Chase, re- 
turned to Fortress Monroe. About four o’clock 


the next morning, a bright light was observed 
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aval Hospital. These had been taken to 
Richmond. 

Not far above Craney Island was the river 
barricade. Although the river is here nearly 
a mile wide, a line of piles had been driven from 
shore to shore, with the exception of an open- 
ing in the centre of the channel for vessels to 
pass in and out. Here were two steam pile- 
drivers which had been used for this work, and 
near the opening was moored the hulk of the 
old frigate United States, which it was proposed 
to sink in case Federal vessels should have suc- 
ceeded in passing the fortifications. 

Immediately commanding this river barricade 
was a casemated battery, forming a half circle, 
and mounting eleven heavy guns. On the op- 
posite bank of the river was another battery, 
with two-or three other small works, before 
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old Fort Norfolk on one side of the river, and 
the Naval Asylum batteries on the other, were 
reached. 

In addition tothe amount of ammunition left 
in the sheds of the batteries, the magazines, 
of which there was a great number, were well 
filled. The amount of powder in the magazines 
was estimated at five thousand pounds, and the 
fixed ammunition could be enumerated by the 
cargo. All the workshops, storehouses, and 
other buildings at the Gosport navy yard were 
burned, and the dry dock had also been partially 
blown up with powder on the night after Nor- 
folk was surrendered. While this was taking 
place, another party was engaged in burning 
the shipping and steamboats in the harbor. 
There is no doubt this vast sacrifice was per- 
mitted by the Confederate Government, only to 
enable it to summon to Richmond the troops 
in and about Norfolk under Gen. Huger. They 
were about eighteen thousand in number. 

At the same time when this movement was 
made on Norfolk, steps were taken to open the 
blockade of James river. On the 8th of May 
the gunboats Galena (iron clad), Aroostook, 
and Port Royal started up the river, and were 
successful in silencing the batteries at its mouth 
and on its banks. They were subsequently join- 
ed by the Monitor and Naugatuck, and on the 
18th were repulsed by a heavy battery at 
Drury’s Bluff, about eight miles below Rich- 
mond. (See Navat Operations.) The block- 
ade of the river below that point was raised. 

Meantime the army of Gen. McClellan was 
advancing toward Richmond. On the 8th of 
May the advance was beyond Williamsburg, on 
the 11th it was at Barnhamsville, on the 13th at 
New Kent Court House, and on the 15th at the 
White House. This was the point where the 
railroad from West Point to Richmond crossed 
the Pamunkey river. It took its name from 
a fine building, once the property of Gen. 
Washington, but now of his heirs. The rail- 
road was in good order, and locomotives and 
cars, brought on the transports, were imme- 
diately placed on the track. It was intended 
that the supplies of the army, as it advanced, 
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opened upon them. The Confederate army 
had now retreated across the Chickahominy, 
determined beyond that river to dispute the 
possession of Richmond. The Chickahominy 
river is formed by the junction of Horsepen 
Branch, Rocky Branch, North Run, and Brook 
Run, near Meadow Bridge, five miles directly 
north of Richmond. All these streams, and 
several others too small to have names, rise 
within ten miles northwest of Richmond, in a 
rough, unfertile country, exceedingly broken 
and unfit for cultivation. 

Meadow Bridge is nearly north of Richmond, 
five miles in a direct line by railroad, and is 
the outlet of a considerable swamp, and the 
place of crossing for Meadow Bridge road-and 
the Virginia Central and Louisa railroad. The 
stream at this bridge is an insignificant brook, 
receiving another creek from the Richmond 
side, a short distance below. Less than two 
miles from Meadow Bridge is the bridge of the 
Mechanicsville turnpike, four and one half 
mniles from the Confederate capital and fifteen 
from Hanover Court House. 

Two miles further on, it receives a small creek 
with the name of Brandy Run, and from this 
point it grows considerably wider, more slug- 
gish, with swampy shores at intervals, and low 
banks often overflowed. Near this place is a 
small bridge, and a road crosses, but little used. 

Four miles from Mechanicsville turnpike 
bridge is New Bridge, in a direct line north- 


- east from the city six miles, and seven and a 


half miles bythe road. Four miles farther, and 
directly east from the city, is a military bridge. 
From this bridge three miles farther to Bot- 
tom’s Bridge the banks of the stream are quite 
swampy, but it is still of no considerable size, 
although several creeks have emptied their wa- 
ters into it. A mile before reaching Bottom’s 
Bridge it is crossed by the Richmond and York 
River railroad, running to White House and 
West Point. The course of the river from its 
source is east-southeast, so that it is constantly 
leaving Richmond, and at Bottom’s Bridge is fif- 
teen miles away from the city. Its nearest 
‘point is at Mechanicsville bridge. The bank of 


should be taken over this road. The Pamun-— the stream on the north side is for the most 


key river, at the White House, was of sufficient” 


depth to float large vessels, and an immense 
amount of stores was there collected. A re- 
connoissance was made on the 16th by one of 
the smaller gunboats, with two companies of 
infantry under Major Willard, and one section 
of Ayres’ battery, up the Pamunkey river, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, to a point known as 
Russell’s Landing. A steamboat, a propeller, 
and fifteen small schooners were found in flames 
upon their arrival. Most of these vessels were 
loaded with corn. On the same day the Con- 
federate troops, consisting chiefly of a corps of 
observation, were driven over the Chickahom- 
iny on the main road to Richmond, at Bottom’s 
Bridge, which was burned. When the Federal 
troops arrived within a half mile of the bridge, 
a brisk fire of artillery from the opposite side 


art rolling -bluffs, covered with forests, with 
an occasional opening, where can be seen finely 
situated plantations. Upon the south side of 
the stream, and from one to two miles from the 
bank, a considerable bluff extends the entire 
distance to the vicinity of the lower military 
bridge. This bluff is highest opposite New 
Bridge, where a point of it is known as Lewis 
Hill. A road runs along on the brow of this 
hill, and there are some very fine residences 
situated upon it, which, as it is only some 
three or four miles, at most, from the city, 
are very desirable locations. Other bridges 
were constructed by orders of Gen. McClellan. 

The soil along the York River railroad is of 
too pliable a nature to admit of the transporta- 
tion of heavy guns, or, in fact, any others, at 
the time of severerains. The same may be said 
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skirmish of yesterday. 
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of all the localities between the Chickahominy 
and Richmond. After the passage of a hundred 
teams it becomes necessary to construct new 
roads. Some days passed in bringing up the rear 
of the army, in making preparations to cross the 
Chickahominy, and in securing the conveyance 
of the supplies for the army. The railroad from 
the White House became the base for this pur- 

se, and was kept open until the 25th of June. 

eantime the Federal army was diminishing in 
numbers, while the Confederates were gather- 
ing troops by every method they could devise. 
Prisoners were taken, who belonged to regi- 
ments which had opposed Gen. Burnside in 
North Carolina. And Norfolk had been sacri- 
ficed to send her troops to Richmond. The 
conscription act, passed by the Confederate 
Congress in April, made every man between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five years a sol- 
dier. The new levies were now collecting be- 
fore Richmond. 

On the evening of the 21st Gen. McClellan 
sent the following despatch to the War Depart- 
ment: “I have just returned from Bottom’s 
Bridge; have examined the country on the 
other side, and made a reconnoissance on the 
heels of theenemy, who probably did not like the 
The bridge will be re- 
paired by to-morrow morning, and others con- 
structed. All the camps have advanced to-day.” 

On the next day the troops began to cross both 
at Bottom’s Bridge and at the railroad bridge, 
and took up a position one and a half miles 
beyond. Reconnoissances made during the day 
gave no assurance that the Confederates were 
in any considerable force near at hand, but led 
to the impression that it was their purpose to 
make a stand in a selected position near Rich- 
mond. On the next day, the 23d, the advance 
was within seven miles of Richmond. The Con- 
federates were at the same time attacked with 
shells on the opposite side of the river near 
New Bridge. This was followed up on the next 
day with more skirmishing. During these days, 
since the army had reached the river, the un- 
usual quantity of rain that fell had rendered the 
roads almost impassable for artillery, at the 
same time it had greatly retarded the construc- 
tion of the numerous bridges which Gen. Mc- 
Clellan wished to build over the Chicka- 
hominy. There were two principal objects 
now before the commander-in-chief: one was 
to capture Richmond, and the other to secure 
supplies for his army. For this latter purpose, 
it was necessary for him to be prepared to de- 
fend the railroad against every attack upon 
it. The Confederate general, Johnston, by hav- 
ing possession of the bridges over the river on 
the north of Richmond, could at any moment 
throw a force over and attack Gen. McClellan’s 
line of supplies. The river therefore was ne- 
cessarily made passable to the Federal army at 
all times, to enable the commander to mass his 
troops on either side as might be necessary. 

While arrangements were making to render 
the position of the Army of the Potomac safe 


and secure its suecessful advance upon Rich- 
mond, Gen. McClellan began to look anxiously 
for the expected codperation of Gen. McDow- 
ell. It was evident that the retreat of the ene- 
my could be made but very little farther. The 
campaign had ripened for the battle, and the 
conflict must be near at hand. The enemy had 
always declared that Richmond would never 
be captured so long as any men were left to 
defend it. They had shown their willingness to 
wait, and no one believed they would retire with- 
in the defences of Richmond until they were 
forced to do it by the disastrous issue of a battle. 

On the 17th of May, the War Department 
sent the following instructions to Gen. McClel- 
lan. Unfortunately the reénforcements spoken 
of therein, were destined never to arrive : 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurnoton Crry, D. C., May 17, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan, Commanding 
_Army of the Potomac before Richmond: | 

Your despatch to the President, asking for reén- 
forcements, has been received and carefully consider- 
ed. The President is not willing to uncover the capi- 
tal entirely, and it is believed that even if this were 
prudent, it would require more time to effect a junc- 
tion between your army and that of the Rappahan- 
nock, by the way of the Potomac and York rivers, 
than by a land march. 

In order, therefore, to increase the strength of the 
attack upon Richmond at the earliest possible moment, 
Gen. McDowell has been ordered to march upon that 
city by the shortest route. He is Cpa Ay ata | 
himself always in position to cover the gH from 
possible attack—so to operate as to put his left wing 
in communication with your right, and you are in- 
structed to codperate so as to establish this communi- 
cation as soon as possible. re extending your right 
wing to the north of Richmond, it is believed that this 
communication can be safely established, either north 
or south of the Pamunkey river. In any event, you 
will be able to prevent the main body of the enemy’s 
forces from leaving Richmond and falling in over- 
whelming force upon Gen. McDowell. He will move 
with between thirty-five and forty thousand men. 

A copy of the instructions to Maj.-Gen. McDowell 
is with this. The specific task assigned to his com- 
mand has been to provide against any danger to the 
capital of the nation. At your earnest call for reén- 
forcements, he is sent forward to codperate in the re- 
duction of Richmond, but charged, in attempting this, 
not to uncover the city of Washington, and you will 
give no orders either before or after your junction, 
which can keep him out of position to cover this city. 
You and he will communicate with each other by tele- 
graph or otherwise as frequently as may be necessary 
for efficient codperation. 

When Gen. McDowell is in position on your right, his 
pi, 4 must.be drawn from West Point, and you 
will instruct your staff officers to be prepared to sup- 
ply him by that route. 

The President directs that Gen. McDowell retain the 
command of the Department of the Rappahannock, 
and of the forces with which he moves forward. 

By order of the President. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


On the 26th, an order was given for a move- 
ment, the design of which was to open a com- 
munication with Gen. McDowell, as well as to 
scatter a force known to be collecting near 
Hanover Court House*to threaten the right of 
Gen. McClellan and his communications. 

About four o’clock on the morning of the 
27th, the division of Gen. Morrell, of Gen. Por- 
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ter’s corps, commenced its march in a heavy 
rain which had continued all night. It turned 
off from the road to New Bridge, and took that 
to Hanover Court House. The whole column 
marched fifteen miles steadily, with great ra- 
pidity, and with very little straggling. Soon 
after noon the enemy’s pickets were met and 
driven in. This was near the railroad and 
about four miles from the Court House. The 
advance, consisting of Gen. Martindale’s brigade, 
composed in part of the 18th and 22d Massa- 
chusetts, 2d Maine, and 25th New York, had 
met the enemy in considerable force. The lat- 
ter regiment suffered severely by the enemy on 
either flank, until the artillery opened its fire, 
This continued for half an hour, when the arri- 
val of Gen. Butterfield’s brigade soon settled 
the affair. After an advance of a mile farther 
the Federal force halted. During this halt the 
enemy marched so as to flank it and made an 
attack upon its left, when a severe battle ensued, 
which finally resulted near sundown in driving 
theenemy from the field. The Federals, in both 
contests, had fifty-four killed, and one hundred 
and ninety-four wounded and missing. The 
loss was chiefly in the 25th New York. The 
Confederate force was estimated at eight 
thousand, and wounded prisoners were taken 
to the hospitals belonging to fourteen differ- 
ent regiments. Their loss was between two 
and three hundred killed and wounded, and 
about five hundred taken prisoners. The 
expedition was under the command of Gen. 
Porter. The battle was near Peak’s Station, 
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on the Virginia Central railroad. Fredericks- 
burg, the headquarters of Gen. McDowell, was 
distant about forty-five miles, and his advance 
was at Bowling Green, distant only fifteen miles, 
This was the moment for the junction of the 
two armies. Prince de Joinville thus speaks 
of the actions of this hour: : 
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“Tt needed only an effort of the will, the two 
armies were united, and the possession of Rich- 
mond certain! Alas! this effort was not made. 
I cannot recall those fatal moments without a 
real sinking of the heart. Seated in an orchard 
in the bivouac of Porter, amid the joyous ex- 
citement which follows a successful conflict, I 
saw the Fifth cavalry bring in whole companies 
of Confederate prisoners, with arms and bag- 
gage, their officers at their head. But neither 
the glad confidence of the Federals nor the dis- 
couragement of their enemies deceived me, and 
I asked myself how many of these gallant 
young men who surrounded me, relating their 
exploits of the day before, would pay with their 
lives for the fatal error which was on the point 
of being committed. Not only did not the two 
armies unite, but the order came from Washing- 
ton to burn the bridges which had been seized. 
This was the clearest way of saying to the 
army of the Potomac and to its chief that in 
no case could they count on the support of the 
armies of upper Virginia.” 

Gen. McClellan, in his testimony before the 
court martial at Washington in the case of Gen. 
McDowell on Dec. 10, said : 

“Thave no doubt, for it has ever been my 
opinion, that the army of the Potomac would 
have taken Richmond, had not the corps of Gen. 
McDowell been separated from it. It is also 
my opinion that had the command of Gen. 
McDowell joined the army of the Potomac in 
the month of May, by way of Hanover Court 
House from Fredericksburg, we would have had 
Richmond in a week after the junction. I do 
not hold General McDowell responsible for a 
failure to join with me on any occasion, I be- 
lieve that answers the question.” 

The principal bridge burned was the one over 
the South Anna river, one of the tributaries 
of the Pamunkey river. It was on the line of 
the Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad, and 
five hundred feet long. The report of the de- 
struction of this bridge, made from the army at 
the time, says: “It cuts off the communication 
by railroad between Richmond and the forces 
under Gen. Jackson.” On the 29th the expe- 
dition returned to its original camp. 

The explanation of this failure on the part 
of Gen. McDowell to codperate with the army 
of Gen. McClellan at this critical moment, in- 
volves a statement of the military operations 
which had been taking place in the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac, the Mountain Depart- 
ment, and the Department of the Shenandoah, 
and which culminated at this time. On the 
Confederate side, the design of these military 
operations was not only to prevent this junc- 
tion of Gen. McDowell with Gen. McClellan, 
but also to prevent any reénforcement what- 
ever to the latter. In this last object they were 
also partly successful. 

The corps of Gen. McDowell was not allow- 
ed to embark for Fortress Monroe with the 
other forces of Gen. McClellan by order of the 
President, as has been stated. The Department 
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of the Rappahannock created soon after, and 
under the command of Gen. McDowell, 
became the field of his operations. The division 
of Gen. Franklin having been sent to Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, the forces of Gen. McDowell consisted 
of the divisions of Gens. McCall and King. 
These forces were in Virginia, southwest of 
Washington. On the 15th of April the order 
for their advance was issued. On the night of 
that day the advance reached Catlett’s Station. 
On the 17th the march again commenced, and, 
six miles out, the pickets of the enemy were 
found and driven in, and several skirmishes took 
place during the day. On the morning of the 
18th the small force of the enemy were driven 
across the bridges into Fredericksburg, which 
place they were not prepared to defend, and 
soon after abandoned it, having destroyed every- 
thing of value to themselves which could not 
be carried away. Onthenext day the city was 
surrendered by the authorities. It was so com- 
pletely under the guns of the Federal force 
planted opposite the town, that any resistance 
in its unprotected state would have been useless. 
The Confederate force which retired before 
the advance, consisted of one regiment of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry. On the 23d of 
April Gen. McDowell was ordered by the Presi- 
dent not to occupy Fredericksburg for the pres- 
ent, but to prepare the bridges and his trans- 
portation. On the 30th he was authorized 
to occupy it. On the 4th of May the bridges 
across the Rappahannock had been restored, 
and the city was occupied by the Federal troops. 
At the same time when the order was given to 
Gen. McDowell to advance upon Fredericksburg, 
an order was given to Gen. Shields to withdraw 
with his division from the corps of Gen. Banks 
in the Department of the Shenandoah, and to 
join the corps of Gen. McDowell. Upon the 
issue of this order detaching Gen. Shields from 
the command of Gen. Banks, the War Depart- 
ment was warned by experienced military offi- 
cers that disaster would certainly follow from 
it. Gen. Shields immediately moved to comply 
with the order, and on the 19th his division en- 
camped half a mile south of Catlett’s Station. 
He was ordered then to Fredericksburg, and 
reached Falmouth on the 22d of May. 
On the 17th of May the following instructions 
were given to Gen. McDowell: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasnineton Ciry, D. C., May 17, 1862. i 
To-Maj.-Gen. McDowell, Commanding Department of 
the hannock : 


Genera: Upon being joined by Shields’s division, 
you will move upon Richmond by the general route of 
the Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad, codpera- 
ting with the forees under Gen. McClellan now threat- 
ening Richmond from the line of the Pamunkey and 
York rivers. While seeking to establish as soon as 
possible a communication between your left wing and 
the a wing of Gen. McClellan, you will hold your- 
os al ie in — sche ee - Ae * cb’ the capital of 

e nation against a sudden any lar, 
the rebel Sencaal qT Oe 
_ Gen. McClellan will be furnished with a copy of these 
instructions, and will be directed to hold himself in 
readiness to establish communication with your left and 
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to prevent the main body of the enemy’s army from 
leaving Richmond and throwing itself upon your col- 
umn before a junction between the two armies is effect- 
ed. A copy of his instructions in regard to the em- 
ployment of your forces is annexed. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

A few days previously a small force had 
crossed over to Fredericsburg by order of Gen. 
McDowell, but the main body of his corps re- 
mained at Falmouth, where it could sustain the 
advance if necessary. The enemy had retired 
only a short distance from the town. So far 
asrelated to numbers, the division of Gen. 
Shields was not needed by Gen. McDowell; 
but the soldiers of the former had been on 
many a hard field, while those of the latter had 
hardly stood the shock of battle. The division 
of Gen. Shields, just from a march of one 
hundred and ten miles, was appointed to take 
the advance upon the enemy. This division 
consisted of the following brigades: first bri- 
gade, Gen. Kimball, 4th and 8th Ohio, 14th 
Indiana, and 7th Virginia ; second brigade, Gen. 
Terry, 7th, 29th, and 66th Ohio, and 7th Indi- 
ana; third brigade, Gen. Tyler, 5th Ohio, 1st 
Virginia, 84th and 110th Pennsylvania; fourth 
brigade, Col. Carroll acting brig.-gen., 7th and 
62d Ohio, 18th Indiana, and 39th Illinois. 

On Saturday evening, May 24, the order 
was received for the division of Gen. Shields 
and other forces, to fall back. - 

The following was the order: 


Wasurneton, May 24, 1862, 
Haj.-Gen. McDowell: 

é n. Fremont has been ordered, by telegraph, to 
moye to Franklin and Harrisonburg, to relieve Gen. 
Banks, and capture or destroy Jackson and Ewell’s 
forces. You are instructed, laying aside for the pres- 
ent the movement on Richmond, to put twenty thou- 
sand men in motion at once for the Shenandoah, moving 
on the line, or in advance of the line, of the Manassas 
Gap railroad. Your object will be to capture the 
force of Jackson and Ewell, either in codperation with 
Gen. Fremont, or, in case want of supplies or trans- 

ortation interfered with his movement, it is be- 

ieved that the force which you move will be sufficient 
to accomplish the object alone. The information thus 
far received here makes it pobalie that, if the enemy 
operates actively against Gen. Banks, you will not be 
able to count upon much assistance from him, but may 
have even to release him. Reports received this mo- 
ment are that Banks is fighting with Ewell, eight miles 
from Harper’s Ferry. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The reply of Gen. McDowell to this order 
was as follows: 

HEeapQuarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE RAPPAHANNOCE, i 

May 24, 1862. 

Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

The President’s order has been received, and is in 
process of execution. This is a crushing blow to us. 

IRVIN McDOWELL, Major-General. 


To this the President responded as follows: 


Wasnixeton, May 24, 1862. 
Haj.-Gen. McDowell : . 3 
am highly gratified by your alacrity in obeying my 
orders. The change was as painful to me as it can 
possibly be to you or to any one. . 4 
Everything now depends upon the celerity and aa 
of your movements. A. LINCOLN. 


The reply of Gen. McDowell to this mes- 
sage is important, as showing the probabilities 
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that his movement would be unsuccessful. 
was as follows: 
Heapquarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK, 
PPOSITE FREDERICKSBURG, J/ay 24, 1862. 


His Excellency the President; 

I obeyed your order immediately ; for it was posi- 
tive and urgent, and, perhaps, as a subordinate, there 
I ought to stop; but I trust I may be allowed to say 
something in relation to the subject, especially in view 
of your remark that everything res a owy upon the 
celerity and vigor of my movements; I beg to say that 
codperation between Gen. Fremont and myself to cut 
off Jackson and Ewell is not to be counted upon, even 
if it is not a practicable impossibility; next, that I am 
entirely beyond helping distance of Gen. Banks, and 
no celerity or vigor will be available as far as he is 
concerned; next, that by a glance at the map it will 
be seen that the line of retreat of the enemy's forces 
up the valley is shorter than mine to go against him. 
It will take a week or ten days for the force to get to 
the valley by the route which will give it food and for- 
age, and by that time the enemy will have retreated. 
I shall gain nothing for you there, and lose much for 
you here. Itis, therefore, not only on personal grounds 
that I have a heavy heart in the matter, but I feel that 
it throws us all back, and from Richmond north we 
shall have all our large mass paralyzed, and shall have 
to repeat what we have just accomplished. 

I have ordered Gen. Shields to commence the mover 
ment to-morrow poralag: A second division will fol- 
low in the afternoon. Did I understand you aright 
that you wish that I prewaaly. should accompany this 

expedition ? ery respectfully, 
IRVIN McDOWELL. 


The division of Gen. Shields, accompanied 
by other portions of McDowell’s forces, was on 
the march at noon of the next day, and moved 
. fifteen miles, and the next day, the 26th, en- 
camped six miles beyond Catlett’s Station. 
Early the next morning, moving again, it pass- 
ed Manassas Junction during the day, where 
it met a portion of the force driven from Front 
Royal, and learned that Gen. Banks was flying 
before Gen. Jackson, and halted at Haymarket. 
Twelve days previous this division had left 
Gen. Banks’s army to join Gen. McDowell, on 
his way, as it was believed, to codperate with 
Gen. McClellan before Richmond. It had been 
the division of Gen. Lander, and had become 
familiar with the Shenandoah Valley, up 
which they had pursued the enemy from the 
Potomac to the northern base of the Massanut- 
ten Mountains. Now the work of a whole 
winter and spring was before them to do over 
again. In codperation with Gen. Fremont’s 
forces they prepared to aid in cutting off the 
retreat of Gen. Jackson after having driven 
Gen. Banks.across the Potomac. On the 27th 
a column under Gen. Kimball, embracing, as a 
part of it, the entire division of Gen. Shields, 
commenced its march for Front Royal, which, 
without serious opposition, it was expected to 
reach in three days, and Strasburg in four. 


It 


The advance of Gen. McDowell at the time ° 


it was countermanded had reached Bowling 
Green, fifteen miles from Hanover Court House, 
which was two days later occupied by a force 
from Gen. McClellan’s army under Gen. Porter. 

The order creating the Mountain Department 
was issued by the President on the 11th of 
March. It was supposed at this time that the 
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plan of the campaign for Gen. Fremont was to 
move up the left bank of the Big Sandy river 
in Kentucky, to Prestonville and Pikeville, 
through Cumberland Gap to Knoxville, and 
thus command the southern railroad, and cut 
off any retreat from or any reénforcements to 
Richmond. On the 29th Gen. Fremont, at 
Wheeling, assumed the command, and Gen. 
Rosecrans retired and took command of Gen, 
Pope’s corps under Gen. Grant. The new de- 
partment was bounded on the east by that of 
the Potomac under Gen. McClellan, and on the 
west by that of the Mississippi under Gen. 
Halleck. Active preparations had been made 
by Gen. Rosecrans for the spring campaign. 
On the same day Gen. Fremont issued an or- 
der assigning Brig.-Gen. B. F. Kelly to the 
command of the railroad district, consisting of 
all of western Virginia, north and east of the 
counties of Jackson, Roane, Calhoun, Braxton, 
Lewis, Barbour, and Tucker inclusive, and 
west of the Alleghanies, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Military operations in this department, un- 
der Gen. Fremont, commenced about the Ist 


of April. Gen. Milroy, who had been some 


time holding the pass of Cheat Mountain in 
Randolph county in the northern part of the 
State, advanced twelve miles to Camp Green- 
brier, thence nine miles in a northeasterly di- 
rection to Camp Alleghany, a position occupied 
by the enemy, who retreated before him. On 
the 10th he had occupied Monterey, being an 
advance of sixteen miles. This position was 
evacuated by the Confederates, and also Hun- 
tersville. The next day he moved toward 
McDowell, distant ten miles, and occupied it 
and advanced subsequently to Fort Shen- 
andoah eight miles. Thus far Gen. Milroy 
had followed the retreating foe from Monterey 
in the direction of Staunton in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

On the 8d of May Gen. Fremont left Wheel- 
ing and arrived at New Creek on the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad, and on the 5th, accom- 
panied by his staff and body guard, and one or 
two regiments of infantry and a battery, he ad- 
vanced about six miles; on the 7th he reached 
Petersburg, a small town twelve miles beyond 
Moorefield, and forty-four from New Creek. 
Gen. Schenck’s brigade had left Petersburg on 
the 3d. Their aim was to effect a junction with 
Gen.. Milroy, whose situation was becoming 
exposed in consequence of forces of the enemy 
advancing from the east. Gen. Milroy in his ad- 
vance had driven the Confederates beyond the 
Shenandoah Mountains, the boundary of Gen. 
Fremont’s department, and had made his head- 
quarters at McDowell. On the 5th of May the 
82d Ohio regiment was advanced beyond the 
Shenandoah Mountains, about sixteen miles from 
McDowell, for the double purpose of scouting 
and foraging. The 75th Ohio and 3d Virginia, 
with Hyman’s battery, were encamped at the 
foot of the mountain on the west side, and 
the remainder of Gen. Milroy’s force was at 
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McDowell. This is asmall town on the Bull Pas- 
ture river at the foot of mountains bearing the 
same name, and about forty miles distant from 
Harrisonburg in the Shenandoah Valley, where 
Gen. Banks’s forces then were. To prevent the 
junction of these forces, or to cut them up 
before Gen. Milroy could be reénforced, Gen. 
Jackson collected all the Confederate forces in 
the region, and marched against him. On the 
7th he attacked the 32d Ohio, which fell back 
with the loss of their camp equipage and bag- 
gage, through lack of transportation. At the 
same time the force west of the mountain fell 
back in order to McDowell, where a stand was 
determined upon. Gen Milroy at the earliest 
moment sent despatches to Gen. Schenck, who 
was thirty miles distant, to hasten to his assist- 
ance. In the afternoon the enemy appeared 
in large force on the tops of the mountains in 
the rear of the town, arranging for an attack. 
A force was immediately sent forward by Gen. 
Milroy to occupy the hilltops adjacent to the 
ones upon which the enemy appeared, more for 
the purpose of skirmishing and reconnoitring 
than for bringing on a battle. A fierce con- 
test ensued, which was increased by the arrival 
of Gen. Schenck with his brigade, and con- 
tinued until night. The forces of the enemy 
being manifestly greatly superior, Gen. Milroy 
determined to retreat. The march was com- 
menced at midnight, and at daybreak they 
had retired thirteen miles. After a halt of two 
hours it was continued with the enemy press- 
ing upon them. Upon reaching the camp of 
Gen. Schenck, arrangements were made for pro- 
tection. Every hill was surmounted with can- 
non, and ten different regiments were placed 
to support them, and for over thirty hours the 
artillery by a.constant fire kept the enemy at a 
distance. On the morning of the 14th all of 
the enemy had disappeared, which was subse- 
quently explained by the arrival of Gen. Fre- 
mont with Blenker’s division. The Federal 
loss in this conflict was twenty killed, one 
hundred and seventy-seven wounded, and two 
missing. The Confederate loss was_ forty 
killed, and two hundred wounded. It was 
nearly a flight of the Federal forces, and only 
the arrival of Fremont probably saved it from 
final capture. The Federal loss in tents, bag- 
gage, and stores was great. The enemy were 
present in much superior numbers. 

Gen. Fremont now made his headquarters at 
Franklin, eighty miles south of New Creek, 
twenty-four miles from Monterey, and sixty- 
five from Staunton. Here he remained quietly, 
reorganizing and refreshing his forces for ten 
days. This repulse of his advance, with his 
withdrawal to Franklin, now gave Gen. Jack- 
son the opportunity to carry out the plans 
against Gen. Banks as soon as the moment 
came for their execution. Consequently no 
further movement of importance was made on 
the p#t of Gen. Fremont until he was ordered 
to hurry to the relief of Gen. Banks. This 
order was received by him on Saturday, the 
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24th of May, under the form of a despatch 
from the Secretary of War, directing him to 
fall back with his entire command to the sup- 
port of Gen. Banks. That evening the order 
was given to be ready for a movement early on 
the following morning. As early as half past 
three o’clock on Sunday morning the noise of 
preparation was heard, and at six o’clock the 
army was in motion. 

It seems that when Gen. Fremont was order- 
ed to go to the relief of Gen. Banks, the order 
prescribed the route by which he should go. (See 
p- 109.) This route, thus specified by the Presi- 
dent, would have brought Gen. Fremont in the 
rear of Gen. Jackson; whereas that taken by 
Gen. Fremont brought him in front of Gen. Jack- 
son. But Gen. Fremont, judging it to be an im- 
practicable route, took the responsibility of go- 
ing by another. The President telegraphed to 
him, saying: ‘‘ You are ordered to go so and so. 
Thear of youelsewhere. What does this mean?” 
To which Gen. Fremont replied, giving the 
reasons, viz.: that he knew of a shorter and 
easier route by which he could more effectual- 
ly perform the service desired, and on which 
his half-famished troops would meet their 
transportation and supplies. He also stated 
that when one is “in the field,” it is essentially 
difficult to obey literally orders transmitted 
from one necessarily unaware of present exi- 
gencies, but that if it was expected of him so 
to do, he would do it. To this the President, 
with characteristic simplicity, replied that he 
was satisfied. 

The first six miles of the road were inde- 
scribably bad, owing to the recent rains and 
the heavy wagons that had been passing over 
it. Wounded and sick had been left at 
Franklin, but the entire train of wagons was 
taken. At night the army bivouacked about a 
mile beyond the upper crossing of the South 
Branch of the Potomac on the road to Peters- 
burg. The distance marched was fourteen 
miles. On Monday, the 26th, the advance 
reached Petersburg after noon, having marched 
sixteen miles, and halted until the next morn- 
ing. Orders were here issued that knapsacks, 
tents, and baggage of every description, which 
could possibly be dispensed with, should be 
left behind. - Five days’ rations of hard bread 
were given to the troops, and on Tuesday, the 
27th, after marching twelve miles, they halted 
on the highlands east of the village of Moore- 
field. On Wednesday, the 28th, the army ad- 
vanced ten miles, passing over Hunting Ridge, 
and about two o’clock halted to rest and await 
supplies. The roads continually grew worse, 
and the rain fell steadily. Thursday, no move- 
ment was made. A small force under Col. 
Downey, on a reconnoissance, encountered a 
small body of Confederate cavalry. On Friday, 
the 30th, an advance of twenty miles was made, 
and the army bivouacked at Wardensville. A 
heavy rain fell during the afternoon. On Sat- 
urday, the 31st, the last of the intervening 
mountain ranges was crossed, and the western 

= all 
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of the Shenandoah Valley alone re- 
to 


barrier 
mained to be traversed. The troops pushed 


whole column was in motion on the road to 
Strasburg. In about an hour and a half later 
a skirmish ensued near Strasburg, and Gen. 
Fremont had reached the position to codperate 
with the force of Gen. McDowell against the 
advance of the enemy Gen. Banks. 

After the battle of Winchester, on the 23d 


ees varagtre the oe which ae 
army in Virginia into five corps, placed the 
fifth under the command of Gen. Banks. It 
was to be composed of his division and that of 
Gen. Shields, which had previously been com- 
manded by Gen. Lander. This was the force 
now encamped near Harrisonburg. About the 
15th of May an order was issued from the War 
Department withdrawing the division of Gen. 
Shields from the corps of Gen. Banks, and di- 
recting him to report immediately at Catlett’s 
Station on the Orange and Alexandria railroad, 
as above stated. At the same time orders 
were given to Gen. Banks to fall back to Stras- 
burg and fortify. Gen. Shields left at once, 
and on his arrival at Catlett’s Station he was 
ordered to join Gen. McDowell at Fredericks- 
burg immediately. 

At Strasburg the Massanutten of 
mountains rise in the middle of the valley, 
and divide it. Strasburg is favorably located 
for defence against an attack from the south 
by the western valley. But the eastern valley, 
by opening out at Front Royal, affords another 
road to the Potomac, and also a good plank 
road, which runs direct to Winchester, going 
round Strasburg. 

Gen. Banks had not actually fallen back to 
Strasburg when Gen. Shields marched over 
the mountain and down the eastern branch 
of the valley to Front Royal. At that very 
time an attack was expected on the front, and 
a portion of his forces had been daily skirmish- 
ing with a Confederate force in the gap of the 
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Massanutten Mountains. It was also known 
that Gen. Jackson, having attempted to dis- 
lodge Gen. Milroy in the Mountain Department, 
was returning to the Shenandoah Valley, and 
that Gen. Ewell was with a strong force on the 
road running from Harrisonburg to Gordons- 


That ville, and also that Gen. Taylor was still higher 


up the valley with another Confederate force. 
In addition, Gen. Jackson could be easily reén- 
forced from Gordonsville. With this force 
menacing the valley, Gen. Banks was left with 
less than six thousand men, including cavalry 
and artillery, to defend the whole valley, and 
that, too, before he had time to prepare him- 
self for resistance by fortifications. 

Eastward of Front Royal there was another 
force under Gen. Geary, charged with the pro- 
tection of the Manassas Gap railroad. The 
headquarters of Gen. Geary were at Rector- 
town, and there were only between seven and 
eight hundred troops at Front Royal. Still 
farther east, at Catlett's Station, on the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad, about ten miles south 
of Manassas Junction, was the brigade of Gen. 
Duryea, consisting of three New York and one 
Pennsylvania regiment. These forces formed 
the connection between Gen. Banks and the 
main body of the army of the Rappahannock, 
under Gen. McDowell, at Fredericksburg. 

The enemy,knowing the position and strength 
of these forces, formed a plan to capture the en- 
tire force of Gen. Banks. This plan was to be 
executed on the proper signal being given from 
Richmond. At this time Gen. McClellan was 
within fifteen miles of Richmond. Gen. Mc- 
Dowell had been reénforced by Gen. Shields, 
and orders were expected every hour for him 
to advance toward Richmond. It was all-impor- 
tant for the defence of that capital that reén- 
forcements should be prevented from reaching 
Gen. McClellan. After the junction of Gens. 
Shields and McDowell, dense columns of 
smoke could be seen at evening ascending for 
miles south of Fredericksburg, which were 
caused by the burning of bridges to retard 
the Federal advance. Something greater than 
the mere burning of bridges was needed; for 
it was not only necessary to prevent the Fed- 
eral reénforcements to Gen. McClellan, but 
also to gain time to accumulate the Confederate 
forces before Richmond from such parts of 
the South as they could be taken, and by the 
levies of the conscript law. The moment had 
come for the dash on Gen. Banks, and the 
signal from Richmond was given. Mean- 
while Gen. according to the orders of 
the War Department, had fallen back, and now 
occupied Strasburg. The first movement of the 
enemy, who had retired from their advance on 
Fremont, and were already concentrated under 
Gens. Jackson and Ewell for the purpose, 
was to advance a heavy column rapid!y up the 
valley between the Blue Ridge and Massanutten 
mountain range to Front Royal, with the de- 
sign of capturing the force there, and then press 
on by a good plank road to Winchester, and 
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thus get in the rear of Gen. Banks. The guard 
at Front Royal consisted of the 1st Maryland 
regiment, Col. Kenly, with three companies of 
the 29th Pennsylvania, two rifled guns of 
Knapp’s battery, and two companies of the 
5th New York cavalry. To their bravery is due 
the partial defeat of the Confederate plan. On 
Friday noon, May 23, the enemy were reported 
to be approaching, and Col. Kenly formed in a 
position about one mile east of the Shenandoah 
river. ~ The fight commenced by a strong dash 
of cavalry under Col. Ashby upon this position. 
After a contest of two hours the enemy were 
repulsed with considerable loss. Finding that 
a large force of infantry was approaching to 
. the aid of the cavalry, Col. Kenly ordered his 
men to fall back to the west side of the Shenan- 
doah and to destroy the bridges after them. 
This was done in good order and the smaller 
bridge destroyed; but a flanking force of the 
enemy fording above came upon them before the 
larger one was destroyed. Col. Kenly imme- 
diately got his guns in position and formed his 
men, and another struggle ensued, which check- 
ed the enemy acouple of hourslonger. Finding 
the force of the enemy increasing, he placed his 
artillery in the rear and commenced falling 
back. This was continued for three miles, 
when the force was overwhelmed by a charge 
of the enemy, their lines broken, and no further 
resistance could be made. Col. Kenly was 
severely wounded, but afterward | recovered. 
This check retarded the Confederate advance. 
The news of this affair reached Gen. Banks 
that evening, with such details as convinced him 
that the enemy were at hand with a force from 
fifteen to twenty thousand strong. It was evi- 
dent to him from the large Confederate force, 
composed as it must be of all their troops in the 
valley concentrated, that they were close upon 
him for some purpose not yet developed. That 
purpose must be nothing less than the defeat of 
his own command, or its possible capture by 
occupying Winchester, and thus intercepting 
supplies or reénforcements and cutting off all 
opportunity for retreat. Under this interpreta- 
tion of the enemy’s plans, one of three courses 
was open for him to pursue: first, a retreat 
across the little North Mountain to the Potomac 
river on the west; second, an attack on the 
enemy’s flank on the Front Royal road; third, 
a rapid movement direct upon Winchester with 
a view to anticipate the occupation of the town 
by the enemy, and thus place his own command 
in communication with its original base of oper- 
ations in the line of reénforcements by Harper’s 
Ferry, and secure a safe retreat in case of disaster. 
To remain at Strasburg was to be surrounded; 
’ to move over the mountains was to abandon his 
train at the outset, and to subject his com- 
mand to flank attacks, without possibility of 
succor; and to attack the enemy in such over- 
whelming force could only result in certain de- 
struction. It was, therefore, determined by Gen. 
Banks that to enter the lists with the enemy in 
a race or a battle, as he should choose, for the 
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possession of Winchester, the key of the val- 
ley, was, for him and his force, the path to 


ety. 

Accordingly, the advance guard was called 
and at three o’clock on the next morning seve 
hundred disabled men, left in charge by Gen. 
Shields’s division, were put upon the march to 
Winchester, followed by the wagon train under 
escort of cavalry and infantry. The rear was 
protected by nearly the whole force of cavalry 
and six pieces of artillery. The attack of the 
enemy was expected in the rear. When allthe 
column except the rear guard had passed Cedar 
Creek, three miles from Strasburg, informa- 
tion was received from the front that the enemy 
had attacked the train and was in full possession 
of the road at Middletown. The danger being 
now in front, the troops were ordered to the 
head of the column and the train to the rear. 
After this change the head of the column en- 
countered the enemy in force, fifteen miles from 
Winchester, who were attacked with artillery 
and infantry and driven back some two miles, 
The neglect of the enemy to attack the train 
and throw it into confusion when at the head 
of the column secured a successful continuation 
of the march. On the remainder of the ronte 
to Winchester, the enemy pressed the main 
column with the utmost vigor, and defeated at 
every point all efforts of detachments to effect 
ajunction with it. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon the advance guard arrived at Winchester, 
and Gen. Banks became satisfied that the force 
of the enemy was not less than twenty-five 
thousand men. His command consisted of two 
brigades of less than four thousand men, with 
nine hundred cavalry, ten Parrott guns, and one 
battery of smooth six pounders. To this should 
be added the 10th Maine regiment of infantry 
and five companies of Maryland cavalry, station- 
ed at Winchester. During the night Gen.. 
Banks determined to test the strength of the 
enemy by actual collision, and measures were 
promptly taken to prepare the troops. The 
rolling of musketry was heard during the latter 
part of the night, and before the break of day 
a sharp engagement occurred at the outposts. 
Soon after four o’clock the artillery opened its 
fire, which continued without cessation until 
the close of the engagement. 

The main body of the Confederates was hid- 
den during the early part of the action by the 
crest of a hill and the woods in the rear. 

Their force was massed apparently upon the 
Federal right, and their manceuvres indicated 
a purpose to turn them upon the Berryville 
road, where, it appeared subsequently, they had 
placed a considerable force with a view of pre- 
venting reénforcements from Harper’s Ferry. ° 
But the steady fire of the Federal lines held them 
in check until a small portion of the troops, on 
the right of the Federal line, made a movement 
to therear. This was done under the erroneous 
impression that an order to withdraw had been 
given. No sooner was this observed by the 
enemy than its regiments swarmed upon the 
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crest of the hill, advancing from the woods upon 
the Federal right, which, still continuing its fire, 
steadily withdrew toward the town. 

The overwhelming Confederate force thus 
suddenly showing itself, made further resistance 
unwise, and orders were sent to the left to with- 
draw, which was done in an orderly manner. 
By this engagement the enemy were held in 
check five hours. 

The retreat was now continued in three paral- 
lel columns, each protected by an efficient rear 
guard, in the direction of Martinsburg, with the 

ope of meeting reénforcements. The pursuit 
of the enemy was prompt and vigorous, and 
the retreat rapid and without loss. At Martins- 
burg the columns halted two hours and a half, 
and the rear guard remained in the rear of the 
town until seven in the evening, and arrived at 
the river at sundown, forty-eight hours after 
the first news of the attack on Front Royal. It 
was amarch of fifty-three miles, thirty-five of 
which were performed in one day. The scene 
at the river when the rear guard arrived was 
of the most animated and excited description. 
A thousand camp fires were burning on the 
hillside; a thousand. carriages of every de- 
scription were crowded upon the banks of the 
broad stream between the exhausted troops and 
their coveted rest. The ford was too deep for 
the teams to cross in regular succession; only 
the strongest horses, after a few experiments, 
were allowed to essay the passage over before 
morning. The single ferry was occupied by 
the ammunition trains, the ford by the wag- 
ons. The cavalry was secure in its form of 
crossing. The troops only had no transporta- 
tion. No enemy appeared in sight. Fortu- 
nately there were several boats belonging to 
the pontoon train brought from Strasburg, 
which were launched and devoted exclusively 
to the soldiers. Gen. Banks says in his report: 
‘There never were more grateful hearts in the 
same number of men than when at midday, on 
the 26th, we stood onthe opposite shore.” The 


loss was as follows: killed, 38; wounded, 155; 


missing, 711; total, 904. The wagon train 
consisted of nearly fiye hundred wagons, of 
which fifty-five were lost. All the guns were 
saved. The loss of the enemy has not been 
stated. 

On the morning of the 28th, Gen. Jackson 
issued the following address to his soldiers: 


Heapgvanrters, V. D., t 
Wixcuester, May 28, 1862. 
General Order, No. 53. 


_, Within four weeks this army has made long and rap- 
id marches, fought six combats and two battles, sig- 
nally defeating the enemy in each one, capturing several 
stands of colors and pieces of artillery, with numerous 

risoners and vast medical and army stores, and final- 
y driven the boastful host, which was ravishing our 
beautiful country, into utter rout. The General com- 
manding would warmly express to the officers and 
men under his command his joy in their achievements, 
and his thanks for their brilliant gallantry in action, 
and their obedience under the hardships of forced 
marches, often more painful to the brave soldier than 
the dangers of battle. 
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The explanation of the severe exertions to which the 
commanding General called the army, which were en- 
dured bythem with such cheerful confidence in him, is 
now given in the victory of yesterday. He receives 
this proof of their confidence in the past with pride 
and gratitude,and asks only a similar confidence in the 
future. But his chief duty to-day, and that of the 
army, is to recognize devoutly the hand of a protecting 
Providence in the brilliant successes of the last three 
days, which have given us the resuit ofa = victory 
without great losses, and to make the oblation of our 
thanks to God for his mercies to us and our country in 
heartfelt acts of religious worship. For this purpose 
the troops will remain in camp to-day, suspending as 
far as practicable all military exercises, and the chap- 
lains of the regiments will bold divine service in their 
several charges at 4 o’clock p. u., to-day. 

By order of oh ee JACKSON. 
R, D. Dansy, Asst. Adj.-Gen. 

When the news of the attack on the Maryland 
regiment at Front Royal on the 23d, reach- 
ed Gen. Geary, who, with his force, was 
charged with the protection of the Manassas 
Gap railroad, he immediately began to move 
to Manassas Junction. His troops hearing the 
most extravagant stories of the fate of the 
Maryland regiment, and supposing they were 
about to be swallowed up, burnt their tents 
and destroyed a quantity of arms. Gen. Dur- 
yea, at Catlett’s Station, became alarmed on 
learning of the withdrawal of Gen. Geary, took 
his three New York regiments, leaving the 
Pennsylvania one behind, and hastened back 
to Centreville, and telegraphed to Washington 
for help. He left a large quantity of army 
stores behind, and also for two days his camp 
equipage. A panic prevailed at Catlett’s Sta- 
tion and Manassas Junction for two days. At 
night the camps were kept in constant alarm 
by the sentinels firing at stumps or bowing 
bushes, which they mistook for Confederate 
guerillas. The alarm spread to Washington, 
and Secretary Stanton issued orders calling for 
the militia of the loyal States to defend that 
city. 

The following is the despatch sent to the 
Governor of Massachusetts : 

Wasuixcton, May 25, 1862. 
To the Governor of Massachusetts : 

Intelligence from various quarters leaves no doubt 
that the enemy in great force are marching on Wash- 
ington. You will oe organize and forward imme- 


diately all the militia and volunteer force in your 


State. EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


This alarm at Washington, and the call for 
its defence, produced a most indescribable panic 
in the cities of the Northern States, on Sunday, 
the 25th, and two or three days afterward. 

The Governor of New York, on Sunday 
night, the 25th, telegraphed to Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, and other cities as follows: 

Orders from Washington render it necessary to for- 
ward to that city all the available militia force. What 
can Buffalo do? E. D. MORGAN. 

Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, issued the 
following order: 


HeEapquarrers PENNSYLVANIA MimrTIA, i 
Harrissvure, May 26. 
General Order, No. 23. 
On pressing requisition of the President of the Unit- 
ed States in the present emergency, it is ordered that 
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the several major-generals, brigadier-generals, and 
colonels of regiments, throughout the Commonwealth, 
muster, without delay, all military organizations with- 
in their respective divisions or under their control, to- 
gether with all persons willing to join their com- 
mands, and proceed forthwith to the city of Washing- 
oe or such other points as may be indicated by future 
orders. 

By order A. G. CURTIN, Governor and Commander- 


hief. 
(Signed) A. L. Russext, Adjt.-Gen. 


The Governor of Massachusetts issued the 
following proclamation: 


Men of Massachusetts /—The wily and barbarous 
horde of traitors to the people, to the Government, to 
our country, and to liberty, menace again the national 
capital. They have attacked and routed Maj.-Gen. 
Banks, are advancing on Harper’s Ferry, and are 
marching on Washington. The President calls o 
Massachusetts to rise once more for its rescue an 
defence. : 

The whole active militia will be summoned by a 

eneral order, issued from the office of the Adjutant- 

neral, to report on Boston Common to-morrow; 
they will march to relieve and avenge their brethren 
and friends, and to oppose with fierce zeal and cou- 
rageous patriotism the progress of the foe. 

fay doa mY triy their hearts and strengthen 
their arms, and may He inspire the Government and 
all the people ! : 

Given at sg pele Boston, 11 o’clock, this 
(Sunday) evening, May 25, 1862. 

JOHN A, ANDREW. 


Over three thousand men responded on 
Monday. 

The Governor of Rhode Island issued the 
following order : 

Provipence, May 25, 1862. 

Citizens of the State capable of bearing arms will at 
once report themselves to the nearest military organ- 
izations. 

The commandants of the chartered and volunteer 
military companies will at once organize their com- 
panies, and the men so reporting into companies of 
eighty-three men rank and file, and report to these 
headquarters, when they will be armed, equipped, and 
moved under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief 
to Washington, to protect the national capital from 
the advance of the rebels who are now rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

Gen. Robbins is directed to organize and command 
the first regiment, and will order his brigade under 
arms and form it into a regiment. 

The second regiment will be under command of 
Capt. Bliss, of the United States Army. 

The Providence Marine Corps of artillery will be 
placed under the command of Lieut.-Col. E. C. Gallup 
as captain, and he is directed to organize the same. 

Col. Shaw is ordered to assemble the National 
Guard for organization. 

Rhode Island troops will move through Baltimore, 
and if their progress is impeded by the rebel mob of 
that city, they will mete out to it the punishment 
which it has long merited. Our regiments will move 
to Washington to defend the capital in common with 
thousands of our patriotic countrymen, who will rush 
to arms to ward off the danger which is imminent. 

WM. SPRAGUE. 

Ava. Hoprim, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The Governor of Ohio issued the following 

proclamation : 
Cotumests, 0., May 26. 

To the Gallant Men of Ohio; I have the astounding 
intelligence that the seat of our beloved Government 
is threatened with invasion, and am called upon by 
the Secretary of War for troops to repel and over- 
whelm the ruthless invaders. 
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Rally, then, men of Ohio, and respond to this 
as becomes those who appreciate our glorious Goy- 
ernment. Three classes of troops will be accepted: 
First. For three years, or during the war. 
Second. For a term of three months. 
Third. For guard duty within the limits of the State. 
All are requested to report for duty at Camp Chase, 
where the organization will take place. 
The number wanted from each county has been in 
ont by special despatches to the several Military 
ommi 
Everything is valueless to us if our Government is 
overthrown. 
Lay aside, then, your ordinary duties, and help to 
bear afloat the glorious ang by our fathers. 
AVID TOD, Governor, 


At the same time the Secretary of War at 
Washington, caused the following order to be 
issued : 

Wasnincton, May 25, 1862, 


Ordered. By virtue of the authority vested by an 
act of Congress, the President takes milit 
sion of all the railroads in the United States, from and 
after this date, until further orders, and directs that 
the respective railroad companies, their officers and 
servants, shall hold themselves in readiness for the 
transportation of troops and munitions of war, as may 
be ordered by the military authorities, to the exclusion 
of all other business. 

By order of the heres of War. 

M. C. MEIGS, Quartermaster-General. 


When the alarm thus indicated in the head- 
uarters of Government had disseminated itself 
roughout the military and social ramifica- 
tions of society, the excitement was almost 
tumultuous. In Baltimore, crowds pursued 
persons suspected of sympathy with the cause 
of the South, until all such disappeared from 
the streets. The display of flags was demand- 
ed from public buildings. Almost half a mil- 
lion of men offered themselves for the defence 
of Washington within twenty-four hours after 
the issue of the proclamations. 

Meanwhile Gen. Jackson, having seen Gen. 
Banks safely escaping to the ford of the Poto- 
mac, turned away from further pursuit to carry 
out the other details of his plan, little conceiv- 
ing of the panic his movements had occasioned 
in the departments at Washington and the 
offices of the Governors of States. In facta 
captured despatch from Gen. Johnston to Gen, 
Jackson shows that the chief object of Gen. 
Jackson’s movement was to prevent reénforce- 
ments to Gen. McClellan. The effect of this 
causeless panic on the part of the authorities at 
Washington was extremely disastrous to the. 
Federal cause; fully as much so as the ground- 
less fears for the safety of the capital, which 
determined the detention of Gen. McDowell’s 
corps from the army of the Potomac in the be- 
ginning of the month of April. The War De- 
partment manifestly did not realize the self- 
evident fact, that Washington being strongly 
fortified, its surest defence consisted in the 
presence of a large army threatening Rich- 
mond from the peninsula. 

On the 28th Gen. Jackson advanced upon 
Harper’s Ferry from Charlestown, driving in be- 
fore him a Federal reconnoitring force consisting 
of the 111th Pennsylvania infantry, Col. Schlan- 
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decker; the 1st Maryland cavalry, Major Deems, 
and a section of Reynolds's battery. Small bo- 
dies of the enemy appeared in the neighborhood 
during that and the ensuing day, as if with the 
object of alluring the Federal forces from their 
strong defensive position to one where they 
could be more easily attacked and overpower- 
ed. This was the opinion of the Federal com- 
mander. The whole force of Gen. Jackson 
was not before Harper’s Ferry. Finding the 
strength of front presented against him, he 
determined to collect all the plunder he could 
convey with prisoners, and retire. To effect this 
object more securely and to deceive his enemy 
respecting his movements, he left a force with 
Gen. Ewell, which became his rear guard, and 
which made the demonstration upon Har- 
per’s Ferry. Gen. R. Saxton, who was in com- 
mand at Harper’s Ferry, fearing a flank move- 
ment on the part of the enemy, crossing the 
Potomac above and occupying Maryland Heights 
on the Maryland side at the same time that an 
attack should be made in front, determined to 
defeat it. He therefore withdrew his forces 
from Bolivar Heights on‘the Virginia side to 
an inner line of defence, on the heights known 
as Camp Hill, immediately above the town of 
Harper's Ferry. The occupation of this inner 
line presented a twofold advantage: First, that 
being much less extended, it could be held by 
a smaller foree—the —_ — a nature 
of the ground, being unable to bring into action 
a larger force than the Federal; secondly, that 
it would enable Gen. Saxton to bring his naval 
battery on the Maryland Heights to bear upon 
the enemy, as they advanced down the declivity 
of Bolivar Heights into the valley which sep- 
arates it from Camp Hill. They would thus 
be exposed for a considerable time to a heavy 
fire from this formidable battery, where great 
elevation would enable it to throw shells 
directly over the heads of the Federal forces on 
Camp Hill into the face of the advancing foe. 
With the force rendered by this contraction of 
his front available for other purposes, he deem- 
ed it prudent to occupy the crest of the hill 
above the naval battery, on the Maryland shore, 
to frustrate any attempt of the enemy to take 
this hill in the rear and turn his batteries 
against him. 

On Friday night, the 30th, about dark, the 
enemy advanced beyond Bolivar Heights to 
storm the works on Camp Hill. The batteries 
on Camp Hill, and the one on Maryland Heights, 
opened upon them. The scene at this time 
was very impressive. The night was intensely 
dark; the hills around were alive with the 
signal lights of the enemy; the rain descend- 
ed in torrents; vivid flashes of lightning illu- 
mined at intervals the green and magnificent 
scenery, while the crash of the thunder, echo- 
ing among the mountains, drowned into com- 
parative insignificance the roar of Federal ar- 
tillery. 

After an action of about one hour’s duration 
the enemy retired. He made another unsuc- 
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cessful attack at midnight, with regiments of 
Mississippi and Louisiana infantry, and after a 
short engagement disappeared. Signal lights 
continued to be seen in every direction. 

A reconnoissance the next day developed 
that the rear of the Confederate force passed 
through Charlestown about one hour before 
the arrival of the Federal reconnoitring force 
from Harper’s Ferry. 

Gen. Jackson was now on hisretreat. If he 
had not accomplished all that he aimed at, the 
result will show that he was completely suc- 
cessful in cutting off nearly all reénforcements 
to Gen. McClellan. The fear of having his 
own retreat cut off now caused his rapid move- 
ments. Gen. Fremont from the west, and Col. 
Kimball with the division of Gen. Shields from 
the east, were on the march to intercept him. 
The Confederate movements, which had been 
made to prevent the retreat of Gen. Jackson 
from being cut off, consisted in the march of Gen. 
Smith up the Shenandoah from Strasburg to 
prevent Gen. Fremont from crossing over, as 
he was ordered, to Harrisonburg. If Gen. 
Fremont could have successfully crossed to 
this point, he might have taken up a posi- 
tion so far in the rear of Gen. Jackson as 
to have effectually cut him off. It has been 
said that it was impossible for Gen. Fremont 
to cross to Harrisonburg. When he received 
the order to come to the aid of Gen. Banks 
he was at Franklin, sixty-five miles from 
Staunton, and a less distance from Harrison- 
burg. Instead of taking this route, he march- 
ed a hundred miles to Strasburg. The Confed- 
erate forces which attacked Gen. Milroy and 
drove him back from McDowell, crossed the 
mountains, whence they retired to Staunton 
or Harrisonburg. This was some three weeks 
previous. The enemy also expected Gen. Fre- 
mont to cross to New Market or Harrisonburg, 
thus showing that no local obstacles prevented. 
The means of transportation were limited ; the 
supplies could hardly have been found by that 
route. 

On Thursday, the 29th, Gen. Jackson ordered 
a retrograde movement, and sent off his train 
and prisoners. Early Friday morning, he left 
camp between Halltown and Charlestown, and 
his advance rested the first night at or near 
Middletown, and the next day (Saturday) en- 
tered Strasburg. On Saturday morning, Gen. 
Ewell, disappearing from Harper’s Ferry with 
the rear guard, followed Gen. Jackson, and en- 
eamped on Saturday night at Middletown, thus 
parr a march of thirty-four miles in one 

y- 

Where now were the pursuers of Gen. Jack- 
son, who were to cut off his retreat? On Sat- 
urday night the advance of Gen. Fremont ar- 
rived at Brent’s Gap, about six miles northwest 
of Strasburg. It was at noon of the previous 
day that Gen. Fremont was expected to be in 
Strasburg by Gen. Shields, who was advancing 
from the east, having been ordered to bein Front 
Royal at that hour, which he was. The ad- 
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vance of Gen. Fremont’s force on Sunday, June 
1, encountered the enemy three or four miles 
from Strasburg, on the road to Winchester. 
Gen. Jackson had arrived in Strasburg on the 
previous day, and tarried to secure the safe 
arrival and departure of all his force. This 
encounter of the advance of Gen. Fremont was 
with the rear of Gen. Jackson. Col. Cluseret, 
with the 60th Ohio and 8th Virginia and a bat- 
tery, formed this advance. The contest was 
with artillery, and was continued by Col. 
Cluseret until about noon, when he was order- 
ed to retire under the hope of drawing Gen. 
Jackson on to attack the position which Gen. 
Fremont had in the meanwhile taken. He had 
formed a line of battle in a strong position, with 
Gen. Milroy on the left, Gen. Schenck on the 
right, and Gen. Stahl in the centre, with Blen- 
ker’s division in reserve. In this affair five of 
the 8th Virginia and two of the 60th Ohio were 
wounded. While Gen. Jackson’s rear was thus 
engaged with the advance of Gen. Fremont, the 
main body of his troops was pushing on 
through Strasburg, which was accomplished on 
Sunday. Thus Gen. Jackson reached Stras- 
burg just in time to pass between Gen. McDow- 
ell on the one side, and Gen. Fremont on the 
other. The advance of Gen. McDowell reached 
Strasburg soon after the advance of Gen. Fre- 
mont. The afternoon wore away without any 
appearance of Gen. Jackson. The truth was 
that the attack on the advance of Gen. Fremont 
was made to divert his attention from the 
retreating movement Gen. Jackson was then 
making. A reconnoissance was made during 
the night beyond Strasburg. On Monday 
morning, June 2, Gen. Fremont pushed on to 
Strasburg only to find that Gen. Jackson was 
on his way to Woodstock unchecked and un- 
injured. The advance of Gen. Fremont’s main 
force as it entered Strasburg met the 1st New 
Jersey and the 1st Pennsylvania cavalry under 
Gen. Bayard, then just coming in, as a part of 
Gen. MeDowell’s force. ; 
Meanwhile the force of Gen. Shields which 
had been ordered to codperate, had left Ma- 
nassas Junction, and halted at Haymarket on 
Tuesday, the 27th of May, as has been stated. 
On the 28th this division, followed by other 
troops from Gen. McDowell’s corps, advanced 
as far as Rectortown, thirteen miles, having 
passed over steep and rocky roads through 
Thoroughfare Gap. On Thursday, the 29th, it 
started at five o’clock Pp. m., with orders to be 
in Front Royal, twenty-eight miles distant, on 
the next day at noon, at which time Gen. 
Fremont was to reach Strasburg. Their entire 
train was left.behind and at the appointed time 
their advance brigade, under Gen. Kimball, 
struck the enemy at Front Royal, completely 
routing them and taking a number of prisoners 
and a large amount of commissary and quarter- 
master’s stores. On the next day a party of 
eighteen cavalry entered the outskirts of Stras- 
burg. Finding that the enemy had retired 
before Gen. Fremont, and that he was follow- 
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ing them, Gen. Shields moved up the east side 
of the Massanutten range of mountains to 
Luray, while Gen. Fremont advanced on the 
west side. Gen. Shields was in hopes of strik- 
ing the enemy at New Market, but finding the 
Whitehouse and Columbia bridges ret he 
resolved to push on further up the east side of 
the Shenandoah, to intercept the enemy at 
Conrad’s Store (Miller’s Bridge), Port Repub- 
lic, or Waynesborough on the railroad eleven 
miles east of Staunton. Col. Carroll, in com- 
mand of the 4th brigade, moved rapidly for- 
ward with one regiment, followed by the re- 
mainder of the brigade. A violent rain on the 
night of the 8d caused a delay, and various 
portions of the command were separated by 
rapid streams overflowing their banks. He, 
however, reached Port Republic in advance of 
the enemy. 

At this time forces were gathering in other 
quarters. The 5th New York cavalry, Col. De 
Forrest, left Williamsport on Friday night, the 
30th, at the time the attack at Harper’s Ferry 
was made, and advanced to Martinsburg on Sat- 
urday morning, the 31st, and occupied the town. 
On the 2d of June Gen. Banks, having recrossed 
the Potomac, reached Bunker Hill, twelve miles 
from Winchester. Also by special train from 
Baltimore, Gen. Sigel arrived at Harper’s Ferry 
on Sunday evening, June 1. During the next 
forenoon, he inspected the positions of the 
forces, and ordered a march at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The next morning the advance 
of his division, consisting of Gen. Cooper’s bri- 
gade, was beyond Charlestown, pushing forward 
to Winchester, where a junction was formed 
with Gen. Banks, 

Meantime Gen. Fremont was in full chase of 
the swift-footed foe. Finding that the enemy 
had escaped him at Strasburg, and being joined 
by an advance of Gen. McDowell’s, consisting 
of Gen. Bayard’s cavalry, he ordered the cay- 
alry and artillery to the front, and pursuit to 
be given. 

A stand was made several times by the re- 
treating enemy, during Monday, the 2d. A 
mile and a half beyond Strasburg, at a narrow 
and defensible pass called Fisher’s Hill, the 
road, after crossing a bridge, turns abruptly to 
the right, and curving to the left passes the 
base of a thickly wooded hill with a deep ra- 
vine on the right, and continues up the hill 
through a deep and densely wooded defile. 
Here the first stand was made by the rear 
guard under Gen. Ewell. His artillery occu- 
pied elevated positions overlooking the road 
on his front for a mile, and commanding a 
range of hills adjacent to the road on the right 
of Gen. Milroy. Finding it to be impossible to 
drive the enemy’s centre, Gen. Milroy chose 
other elevated positions for his guns on the 
right, and a fierce contest ensued for several 
hours. The enemy at night encamped three 
miles beyond Woodstock, while the forces of 
Gen. Fremont occupied the town. 

The pursuit was commenced at seven o’clock 
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on the next morning, Tuesday, June 3.. The 
advance to Edinburg was made without inci- 
dent. A military bridge constructed by Gen. 
Banks across Stony Creek, a swift, wide stream, 
was half burned by the flying enemy. The de- 
lay in repairing the bridge and crossing gave 
the enemy time to move to Mt. Jackson, eight 
miles beyond Edinburg, where he halted until 
noon of the next day, the 4th, when he was 
again in motion, owing to the approach of Gen. 
Fremont’s advance. One mile beyond Mt. 
Jackson, is a long bridge over the Shenandoah, 
a river too swift and deep to be forded. Gen. 
Jackson left his artillery in position long enough 
to delay the advance of Gen. Bayard’s cavalry, 
then crossed the bridge before the guns of his 
-pursuers could be brought up, and burned the 
bridge in face of their cavalry. The bridge was 
rebuilt by noon of the next day, the 5th, and 
the army of Gen. Fremont was again in motion. 
At three o’clock the advance entered New Mar- 
ket, a distance of seven miles, and encamped 
two milesbeyond. On the 6th, Friday, the ad- 
vance reached Harrisonburg about two o’clock 
p.m. None of the enemy were seen on the 
_ way. Almost every bridge, however small, 
was found to have been burned. Information 
was immediately received that a body of Con- 
federate cavalry was near the town. Cannon 
were planted on the highlands north, and a 
force of cavalry, under Col. Wyndham, was 
sent out to reconnoitre, with instructions to en- 
gage the enemy if the force was only two or 
three companies, but not if it was in force 
and supported by infantry. Some three miles 
beyond the town, Col. Wyndham discovered 
the Confederate cavalry and made an effort 
to oppose them, but unfortunately came upon 
a large force of infantry, which opened such a 
volley upon him that his troops were thrown 
into confusion, and suffered severely, and he 
himself was taken prisoner. Later in the day 
Gen. Bayard and Col. Cluseret with a force of 
cavalry and infantry encountered the enemy. 
One regiment, the Bucktail rifles of Pennsylva- 
nia, numbering one hundred and twenty-five, 
under Col. Kane, suffered a severe loss of fifty- 
five men. This small force was rashly led 
against an overwhelming Confederate mass. 
The Union forces were finally withdrawn, and 
the enemy subsequently disappeared. Among 
the killed of the Confederate force was Col. 
Ashby, a brave and dashing cavalry officer. 
The forces of Gen. Fremont remained at Har- 
risonburg on Saturday, the 7th of June. A re- 
connoissance was made by Gen. Milroy, about 
seven miles on the road to Port Republic, 
where the enemy was found in a position well 
protected by woods. It seems that Gen. Jack- 
son, before reaching the final bridge across the 
Shenandoah, determined to fight Gen. Fremont, 
and thereby check his pursuit, For this pur- 
pose he had chosen his position as above stated, 
ata spot called Cross Keys, near Union Church. 

At six o’clock on Sunday morning, June 8, 
the army of Gen. Fremont began to move, and 
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at half past eight his advance opened upon the 
enemy. Gen. Fremont says: 

“The battle began with heavy firing at 
eleven o'clock, and lasted, with great obstinacy 
and violence, until four in the afternoon, some 
skirmishing and artillery firing continuing from 
that time until dark.” 

The right wing was under Gen. Schenck, 
the left under Gen. Stahl, and the centre under 
Gen. Milroy. The right wing was not assailed, 
except by skirmish fighting. The contest was 
hot on the centre, and Gen. Milroy forced the 
enemy back from point to point. He had pen- 
etrated the centre, and almost reached the en- 
emy’s guns, when the order to retire was given. 
This filled him with indignation, but he obeyed. 

Gen. Stahl’s brigade was all engaged. Of 
this, the 45th New York and the 27th Penn- 
sylvania first met the enemy, and being threat- 
ened by superior numbers, the 8th New York 
was sent to support them on the left, and the 
41st New York on the right. These regiments 
were soon all engaged, and the enemy appeared 
to be bearing heavily upon this wing of the 
army. It finally gave way, and the whole line 
was ordered back to a more favorable position. 
The enemy did not advance, but commenced a 
retreat. The army encamped that night on 
the ground where their line was first formed 
in the morning. They drove the enemy’s pick- 
ets and skirmishers over it at first; for no at- 
tempt was made on the other side to support 
them. The place where the fighting occurred, 
and the dead and wounded were strewn over 
the field, was in the enemy’s possession all night. 

The loss was very severe on both sides. In 
Gen. Stahl’s command the loss was 69 killed, 
wounded 254, missing 79. The total loss was 
estimated by Gen. Fremont, immediately after 
the battle, at 125 killed and 500 wounded. 
The enemy’s loss was less than this, owing to 
the shelter of their forces. 

The despatch of Gen. Fremont to the War 
Department, dated on the next morning, says: 

“There was no collision with the enemy 
after dark last night. This morning we renew- 
ed the march against him, entering the woods 
in battle order; his cavalry appearing on our 
flanks. Gen. Blenker had the left, Gen. Milroy 
the right, and Gen. Schenck the centre, with 
a reserve of Gen. Stahl’s and Gen. Bayard’s 
brigades.” 

Port Republic is a small town on the south 
fork of the Shenandoah river, near which is 
the bridge by which the river is crossed. It is 
a few miles distant from Cross Keys, where the 
conflict between Gens. Fremont and Jackson’s 
forces took place. It has already been stated 
that Col. Carroll, in command of the advance 
of Gen. Shields’s division up the east side of 
the Shenandoah, arrived at Port Republic in 
advance of Gen. Jackson. This means, in ad- 
vance of the main force of the enemy. On 
Saturday, the 7th, Col. Carroll received orders 
to move forward to Waynesborough, distant 
some thirty-five or thirty-seven miles, by the 
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way of Port Republic, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the railroad depot, track, and bridge, 
at that place, and to seize Gen. Jackson’s train 
and throw his force upon Gen. Jackson’s flank. 
Col. Carroll marched in obedience to these 
orders, on Saturday afternoon. His infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery had in the mean time 
come up, and he started for Conrad’s Store 
with less than a thousand of the former, with 
one hundred and fifty cavalry, and with asin- 
gle battery of six guns. 

Halting, in the night, six miles before reach- 
ing Port Republic, Col. Carroll sent forward a 
party of scouts, who returned with the informa- 
tion that Gen. Jackson’s train was parked near 
Port Republic, with a drove of beef cattle 
herded near by, and the whole guarded by 
about two or three hundred cavalry. On learn- 
ing this he pushed forward, with the design 
of capturing the train and cattle, as his orders 
directed. He halted some two miles from the 
town, made a reconnoissance, and received 
further information confirming the report of 
his scouts, and then dashed into the town with 
his cavalry and two pieces of artillery, driving 
the enemy’s cavalry out and taking possession 
of the bridge. He halted there for his infantry 
to come up, and disposed his pieces and little 
force to prevent a repulse from the train guard, 
when, before he had occupied the village any 
length of time, he was attacked by a force of 
the enemy superior to his own, and forced to 
retire and abandon his further march to 
Waynesborough. Thus the enemy recovered 
possession of the bridge and held it. 

Col. Carroll brought his forces to a stand at 
the first defensible position, about two miles 
north of the town. At this time the conflict 
was going on between Gens. Fremont and 
Jackson at Cross Keys, several miles distant, 
and it was over this bridge that Gen. Jackson 
must retreat or be placed between the forces 
of Gens. Fremont and Shields. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon Gen. Tyler arrived to the aid 
of Col. Carrol.. As commanding one of the 
brigades of Gen. Shields’s division, he had also 
been ordered to proceed to Waynesborough. 
He left Columbia Bridge on the 7th, and 
reached Naked Creek on the same day, and 
went into camp under orders to march at four 
a.m. When within six miles of Port Republic he 
learned of the engagement of Col. (acting brig.- 
gen.) Carroll, and pressed forward immedi- 
ately with infantry and artillery to his sup- 
port, and reached him at two p. m. 

Gen. Tyler in his report thus explains his 
proceedings: “ From Col. Daum I learned the 
enemy had eighteen pieces of artillery, planted 
so as to completely command all the ap- 
proaches to the town, and from the engage- 
ment with Gen. Carroll that morning, had ob- 
tained the range of the different points. Im- 
mediately on the arrival of my command, Ool. 
Daum urged an attack with the combined force 
of infantry and artillery, to which I so far con- 
sented as to order the infantry into position 
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under cover of a thick wood which skirted the 
road, and commenced observing the enemy’s 
position myself, which appeared to me one to 
defy an army of 50,000 men. I at once sent 
for Col. Carroll, Lieut.-Col. Schriber, Capts. 
Clark and Robinson, who had been over the 
ground; they all agreed in the opinion that 
an attack would result in the destruction of 
our little force.” 

The infantry was ordered back to bivouac for 
the night, and early in the morning Gen. Tyler 
was informed that the enemy were advancing 
evidently with the intention of outflanking 
him on his left. Forces were ordered up to 
counteract this movement, which was sucess- 
fully done. The enemy retired into the woods, 
and a part crossed over and joined the forces 
attacking the right wing. The engagement 
now became very heavy on the right, addi- 
tional troops having been brought up on both 
sides. Under cover of this conflict, the enemy 
threw another force into the woods, pressed 
down upon the battery on the left, and with a 
sudden dash captured it. The contest con- 
tinued until Gen. Tyler, perceiving additional 
reénforcements for the enemy approachin 
about ten o’clock ordered his troops to fal 
back, with a view of retreating until he should 
meet reénforcements. The retreat, he says,- 
“save the stampede of those who ran before 
the fight, was as orderly as the advance.” The 
number of his force is stated at three thousand, 
and that of the enemy much larger. This was 
evidently the rear guard of Gen. Jackson’s 
army, which had been engaged, and some re- 
enforcements were sent back to it. Gen Jack- 
son retired from before Gen. Fremont on Sun- 
day night, and on Monday morning crossed the 
bridge at Port Republic, and while the main 
body continued to retreat, Gen. Tyler was 
thus held in check. 

Meanwhile Gen. Fremont, as has been stated, 
commenced his march for Port Republic that 
morning, with his army in battle array. Dur- 
ing the afternoon his whole army reached the 
river opposite the town, and he learned that a 
portion of Gen. Shields’s division had engaged 
the enemy on both Sunday and Monday on the 
other side of the river. During the march of 
Gen. Fremont’s forces from the battle field of 
the preceding day to the river, they could hear 
brisk cannonading, and see the heavy volumes 
of smoke arising from the valley where the 
contest was going on. When they arrived the 
Confederate force was gone. Thus closed the 
pursuit of Gen. Jackson with a portion of the 
forces of four major-generals of the U. 8. army 
on his line of retreat, beside those of Brig.-Gen. 
Shields. The loss of men on both sides occa- 
sioned: by this expedition was not very great 
either in killed, wounded, or prisoners. No ac- 
curate details are at present accessible; but 
the destruction of Federal stores was vast. 

On the night of the arrival of Gen. Fremont’s 
forces at the river, an alarm was raised in 
camp. Horses were harnessed, and men placed 
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in a condition for an immediate movement, but 
affairs finally became quiet, and part of a 
night’s rest was obtained. On the next morn- 
ing, the 10th, orders to march were issued, and 
the army was soon in motion back to Harrison- 
burg, a distance of twelve miles, which it 
reached in a pitiless storm during the after- 
noon. On Wednesday it moved eighteen miles 
to New Market, and on Thursday reached Mt. 
Jackson, seven miles, and encamped for rest. 
Some forces of Gen. Jackson’s army returned 
to Harrisonburg almost as soon as the Federal 
troops had left it. The division of Gen. Shields 
also fell back to New Market. 

The force of Gen. Jackson was generally es- 
timated by his opponents at twenty-five thou- 
sand men. The following regiments were in- 
cluded in it: the 1st, 2d, 10th, 13th, 21st, 
25th, 81st, 33d, 37th, 42d, 52d, 57th, and 58th 
Virginia; the 6th, 8th, and 9th Louisiana; 1st 
Maryland; 21st North Carolina; 16th Missis- 
sippi, and 15th Alabama regiments of infan- 
try, and the 2d regiment of Confederate in- 
fantry, and Major Wheat’s battalion of Louisi- 
ana Tigers. The cavalry included the 2d, 6th, 
"th Virginia, ist Maryland, about twenty 
eight companies. The artillery exceeded thirty 
pieces in number. 

The force of Gen. Fremont, on leaving Frank- 
lin, was stated to be about twenty thousand men. 
Throughout the entire period of this expedition 
the storms of rain were incessant, and the 
roads in an unusually bad condition. 

A review of the facts thus stated shows that 
there was no concert of action between the 
forces actively engaged in the pursuit. The 
controlling head, the War Department, from 
which the orders to pursue issued, was too far 
distant from the scene of operations. 

It should be stated in this connection, that 
on the very day on which Gen. Jackson at- 
tacked the lst Maryland under Ool. Kenly at 
Front Royal, the 23d of May, the Confederate 
General, Heath, in the western part of the 
Mountain Department, advanced rapidly and 
boldly with nearly three thousand men and at- 
tacked Col. Crook, acting brig.-gen., at Green- 
brier Bridge, thirty-five miles from McDowell, 
and nine miles from Oamp Alleghany. The 
command of Col. Crook consisted of the 36th 
and 44th Ohio and some batteries. The ad- 
vance of Gen. Heath was met with so much 
vigor and promptness, that his forces were 
soon defeated, with the loss of his four pieces 
of artillery, and one hundred and fifty killed 
and wounded, and three hundred stand of 
arms, and a number taken prisoners. On his 
retreat, the Greenbrier Bridge was burned to 
check or prevent pursuit. This affair occurred 
on the day previous to the reception of the or- 
der by Gen. Fremont to march to the aid of 
Gen. Banks. The ill success of this enterprise 
was such that it failed to cause any diversion 
from Gen. Fremont’s command. 

This exploit of Gen. Jackson, undoubtedly 


one of the most brilliant and successful of the 
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war, if its objects are considered, introduced 


into the whole campaign in Virginia a disturb- 


ing element of considerable magnitude. It di- 
verted large masses of men from movements 
designed to accelerate events on the peninsula, 
delayed the advance of Gen. McClellan, and 
deprived him of the reénforcements he expect- 
ed. The time required for the transfer of 
troops in the South and Southwest, where the 
Confederate campaign had been a failure, to 
Richmond, the most important position of the 
Oonfederacy, was thus gained, and when Gen. 
McClellan was next prepared to move, he 
found the enemy in accumulating force in front 
of him. 

On the 25th of May, Gen. McClellan issued 
a general order which was read throughout the 
camps, directing the troops as they advanced 
beyond the Chickahominy, to be prepared for 
battle at amoment’s notice, and to be entirely un- 
encumbered, with the exception of ambulances 
—to carry three days’ rations in their haver- 
sacks, leaving their knapsacks with their wag- 
ons, which were on the eastern side of the 
river, carefully parked. Besides practical di- 
rections as to conduct, this order says to offi- 
cers and soldiers: ‘* Let them bear in mind that 
the Army of the Potomac has never yet been 
checked, and let them preserve in battle perfect 
coolness and confidence, the sure forerunners 
of. success, They must keep well together, 
throw away no shots, but aim carefully and 
low, and above all things rely upon the bayo- 
net.” 

The divisions from the corps of Gens. Heint- 
zelman and Keyes were among the first to cross 
the Chickahominy. They took a position on 
the right bank somewhat advanced therefrom. 
The right wing rested near New Bridge, the 
centre at Seven Pines, and the left flank on 
the White Oak Swamp. Gen. Sumner’s corps 
remained on the east side of the river. On the 
80th, the Confederate Gen. Johnston made ar- 
rangements for an attack upon the Federal 
army, for the purpose of cutting off, if possible, 
the corps of Gen. Heintzelman and Keyes be- 
fore they could be joined by Gen. Sumner. 
He selected the divisions of Gens. Longstreet, 
Huger, G. W. Smith, D. H. Hill, and Whiting. 
His plan was that Gens. Hill and Longstreet 
should advance by the road to Williamsburg 
and make the attack in front, and that Gen. 
Huger should move on the road to Charles 
City and attack in flank the troops assailed by 
Gens. Hill and Longstreet. Gen. Smith was 
ordered to the junction of the New Bridge 
road and the Nine Mile road, and to be in 
readiness to fall on the right flank of Gen. 
Keyes and to cover the left of Gen. Longstreet. 
The forces of Gens, Hill, Longstreet, and Smith 
were in position early on the morning of Sat- 
urday, May 31, and waited until afternoon for 
Gen. Huger to get into position. Prince de 
Joinville, who was a competent spectator, thus 
describes the scenes which followed this attack: 

“At the moment it was thus attacked the 
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Federal army occupied a position having the 
form of a Y. The base of the V is at Bottom 
Bidge, where the railroad crosses the Chicka- 
hominy. The left arm stretches toward Rich- 
mond, with this railroad and the road from that 
city to Williamsburg. There stood the left 
wing, composed of four divisions echeloned, 
one behind the other, between Fair Oaks and 
Savage stations, and encamped in the woods on 
both sides of the road. The other arm of the 
V, the right, follows the left bank of the river; 
that is the right wing. ‘There are these five 
divisions and the reserve. Should one desire 
to communicate from one extremity to the 
other of those two wings, going by Bottom’s 
Bridge, the way is very long, not less than 12 
or 15 miles. In an air line the distance, on the 
contrary, is very trifling, but between the two 
arms of the V flows the Chickahominy. It 
was to connect both arms, in the space between 
them, that the construction of 3 or 4 bridges 
had been undertaken, only one of which was 
serviceable on the 31st of May. It had been 
built by Gen. Sumner, nearly halfway between 
Bottom’s Bridge and the most advanced point 
of the Federal lines. It saved the army that 
day from a disaster.” The other bridges were 
not ready. They were structures of logs, and 
time was required to build them. The ap- 
proaches were always bad, and the tedious 
labor of corduroying long distances was ne- 
cessary. 

“Tt was against the left wing of the army that 
every effort of the enemy was directed. That 
wing had its outposts at Fair Oaks station, on 
the York river railroad, and at a place called 
Seven Pines, on the Williamsburg road. There 
the Federals had thrown up a redoubt in a 
clearing, where a few houses were to be seen, 
and constructed abatis, to increase the field for 
sharpshooting of the troops posted there. The 
rest of the country was completely covered 
with woods.- The previous day there had been 
a frightful storm, with torrents of rain, and the 
roads were frightful. 

* All at once, about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, the weather being dark and gloomy, a 
very spirited fusilade is heard. The pickets 
and sentries are violently driven in ; the woods 
which surround Fair Oaks and Seven Pines are 
filled with clouds of the enemy’s sharpshooters. 
The troops rush to arms and fight in despera- 
tion ; but their adversaries’ forces constantly 
increase, and their losses do not stop them. 
The redoubt of the Seven Pines is surrounded, 
and its defenders die bravely. Col. Bailey, 
of the artillery, among others, there upon his 
pieces finds a glorious death. In vain Gens. 
Keyes and Naglee exhaust themselves in a 
thousand efforts to keep their soldiers together: 
they are not listened to. In this moment of 
confusion they perceive a little French bat- 
talion, known as the Garde Lafayette, which 
has remained in good order. They rush to it, 
place themselves at its head, charge the enemy 
and retake a battery. The battalion loses a 
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fourth of its men in this charge; but, like true 
Frenchmen, always and everywhere the same, 
they cry, ‘ They can call us the Garde Lafour- 
chette now ?” alluding to an offensive nickname 
that had been given them. 

‘Meanwhile Heintzelman rushes to the res- 
cue with his two divisions. As at Williams- 
burg, Kearney arrives in good time to reéstab- 
lish the fight. Berry’s brigade, of this division, 
composed of Michigan regiments snd an Irish 
battalion, advances firm as a wall into the 
midst of the disordered mass which wanders 
over the battle field, and does more by its ex- 
ample than the most powerful reénforcements. 
About a mile of ground has been lost, fifteen 
pieces of cannon, the camp of the division of 
the advanced guard, that of Gen. Casey; but 
now we holdour own. A sort of line of battle 
is formed across the woods, perpendicularly to 
the road and the railroad, and there the repeat- 
ed assaults of the enemy’s masses are resisted. 
The left cannot be turned, where is the White 
Oak Swamp, an impassable morass; but the 
right may be surrounded. At this very mo- 
ment, in fact, a strong column of Confederates 
has been directed against that side. If it suc- 
ceeds in interposing between Bottcm’s Bridge 
and the Federal troops, which hold beyond 
Savage’s Station, the entire left wing is lost. 
It will have no retreat, and is doomed to yield 
to numbers; but precisely at this moment— 
that is to say, at 6 o’clock in the evening—new 
actors appear on the scene. Gen. Sumner, who 
has succeeded in passing the Chickahominy, 
with Sedgwick’s division, over the bridge con- 
structed by his troops, and who, like a brave 
soldier, has marched straight through the 
woods to the sound of the cannon, arrived sud- 
denly on the left flank of the column with 
which the enemy is endeavoring to cut off 
Heintzelman and Keyes. 

“He plants in the clearing a battery which 
he has succeeded in bringing with him. They 
are not those rifled cannon, the objects of ex- 
travagant admiration of late, good for cool 
firing and long range in an open country: these 
are the true guns fof a fight—twelve-pound 
howitzers,* the old pattern, throwing either a 
round projectile, which ricochets and rolls, or 
a heayy package of grape. The simple and 
rapid discharging of these pieces makes terri- 
ble havoc inthe opposingranks. In vain John- 
ston sends against this battery his best troops, 
those of South Carolina—the Hampton Legion 
among others. In vain he rushes on it him- 
self; nothing can shake the Federals, who, at 
nightfall, valiantly led by Gen. Sumner in per- 
son, throw themselves upon the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet, and drive him furiously, 
with frightful slaughter and fear, back as far 
as Fair Oaks Station. 

“Night put an end to the combat. On both 
sides nothing was known of the result of the 
battle but what each one had seen with his 


* They were “ Napoleon” guns.—[Ep, 
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own eyes. Friends and enemies, lost in woods 
they were unacquainted with, lay down amid 
heaps of dead and wounded, wherever dark- 
ness overtook them. The fatigue of this obsti- 
nate struggle as well as the obscurity of the 
night had imposed on the combatants one of 
those tacit truces so frequent in war. 

*‘ Evidently Johnston had flattered hinrself, 
in throwing all his forces on the four divisions 
of the left wing, that he could annihilate them 
before any aid could come to them from the 
main body of the army on the left bank of the 
Chickahominy. For the moment he had re- 
coiled before the energetic resistance of those 
four divisions, and also before the furious and 
unforeseen attack of Sumner’s troops. No 
doubt he had counted on the terrible storm of 
the previous day to have swelled the Chicka- 
hominy so as to render the establishment of a 
bridge impossible, or to sweep away in its over- 
flowing waters those already established; but 
the capricious river baffled his plans, as it did 
some hours later those of his adversaries. The 
- effect of the deluge was not immediate; the 
‘rise in the water delayed its appearance 24 
hours. Was this unhoped-for delay turned to 
account with all desirable activity on the part 
of the Federals? That is a question which will 
remain always in dispute, as are so many others 
of the same kind, which form one of the ne- 
cessary chapters of the history of most great 
battles. 

“Tt was only at one o’clock in the afternoon 
that the action had commenced. We had 
waited some time to ascertain if the attack on 
that side was not a feint, intended to draw the 
Federal troops to that point while the bulk of 
the enemy’s forces was hastening to debouch 
on the left bank. We had been promptly re- 
lieved of our uncertainty by the violence of 
the attack and by the reports of the aeronauts, 
who saw the entire Confederate army marching 
to the point of attack. 

“Then Sumner had received orders to cross 
the water with his two divisions, He had exe- 
cuted the movement with rapidity, marching at 
the head of his column, without any other 
guide than the sound of the cannon, and he 
arrived at the right moment and at the critical 
place. But some persons thought then, and 
still think, that if, at the moment Sumner re- 
ceived the order to cross the river, the same 
order had been given to all the divisions of the 
right wing, it would have been practicable. 
We fancy what might have happened if, in 
place of throwing 15,000 men on Johnston’s 
flank, 50,000 had been thrown. Sumner’s 
bridge, doubtless, would not have answered for 
the crossing of so many. At midnight the tail 
end of his column was still crossing, struggling 
against all the difficulties which bridges formed 
of trunks of trees that turn under the feet, 
muddy sloughs and a dark night—the darkness 
rendered stil! deeper by the thickness of the 
woods—present to horses and artillery. Sev- 
eral bridges were, however, ready to be thrown 
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across at other points. It was necessary to 


‘work without a moment’s loss to construct 


them, and not be disturbed by the obstacles the 
enemy would not have failed to present to the 
undertaking. A brigade was displayed for full 
effect and scarecrow fashion, opposite the points 
naturally marked out for crossing; but the 
stake was so large, the result so important, and 
the occasion itself so unforeséen and so favor- 
able for playing a decisive part, that nothing, 
in our opinion, should have prevented that 
operation from.being attempted. 

“Here, again, was evident that American 
slowness which belongs much more to the char- 
acter of the army than that of its chief. It 
was not until 7 o’clock in the evening that the 
idea of securing all the bridges without delay, 
and causing the whole army to cross at day- 
break to the right bank of the Chickahominy, 
was entertained. 

‘*Tt was now too late. Four hours had been 
lost, and the opportunity—that moment so 
fleeting, in war as in other circumstances—had 
gone. The rise,on which Johnston had vainly 
counted, and which had not hindered Sumner 
from crossing, came on during the night. The 
river rose suddenly from two feet, and continu- 
ed to swell with rapidity, carrying away the 
new bridges. tearing up and sweeping off the 
trees which formed the planking of Sumner’s 
bridges, and covering the entire valley with its 
overtlowing waters. Nothing could cross. 

“ At the earliest dawn of day the combat 
was resumed with great fury on the left bank. 
The enemy came on in a body, but without 


‘order or method, and rushed upon the Federals, 


who, knowing that they were inferior in num- 
bers and without hope of being supported, did 
not attempt to do more than resist and hold 
their ground. They fought with fierce deter- 
mination on both sides, without any noise, 
without any cries, and whenever they were too 
hardly pressed they made a charge with the 
bayonet. The artillery, placed on the emi- 
nences in the rear, fired shell over the com- 
batants. Ah! I could have wished that all 
those who, forgetful of the past, and impelled 
by I do not know what kind of egotistical cal- 
culation, have lavished their encouragement on 
the fatal rebellion of slaveowners, could have 
been present at this fratricidal struggle. I 
could have wished them, as a punishment, a 
sight of this terrible battle field, where the 
dead and dying were piled up by thousands. I 
wished that they could have seen those tem- 
porary ambulances formed around the few habi- 
tations found here and there. Oh! what mis- 
ery—oh! what suffering! The ambulances 
had something about them particularly horri- 
ble. The houses were altogether too few to 
contain the smallest proportion of the wound- 
ed, and they were therefore compelled to lay 
them outside; but although they did not make 
any complaints, and bore their fate with the 
most stoical courage, their exposure in one po- 
sition beneath the rays of the sun of the middle 
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of June soon became intolerable. They were 
then to be seen putting forth all their remain- 
ing strength, and crawling to seek a little shade. 
I will always remember a bed of roses, whose 
sweet-scented flowers I was admiring while 
conversing with one of my friends, when he 
drew my attention to one of these unfortunate 
men, who had just died beneath its bushes. 
We looked at each other without saying a word, 
the heart being oppressed with the most pain- 
ful emotion. Mournful scenes, from which the 
pen of the writer, like the eye of the speeta- 
tor, hastened to turn away. 

“Toward midday the fire gradually dimin- 
ished, then ceased. The enemy retreated; but 
the Federals were not in a position to pursue 
them. No one then, knew what a loss the 
Southerners had just suffered in the person of 
their commander, Gen. Johnston, who was se- 
verely wounded. It was to his absence that 
was owing, in a great measure, the unskilful 
attacks against the Federal army in the morn- 
ing.. When the firing ceased at midday, the 
Confederates, tired of the prolonged strife 
which they had been sustaining, and being no 
longer commanded, were, it is said (for in the 


midst of these immense woods one sees nothing, 


and is compelled to guess everything), in a 
state of inextricable confusion. Who can say 


what would have been the result if at this mo-. 


ment the 35,000 fresh troops left on the other 
side of the Chickahominy had appeared on the 
flank of this disordered mass after having suc- 
cessfully crossed the bridges? 

“Such is the history of this singular battle, 
which, although complicated by incidents su- 
perior to human will, must not be taken other- 
wise than as a type of American battles. The 
conflict was a bloody one, for the North had lost 
5,000 men, the South at least 8,000; but the 
results were barren on one side as on the other. 
Although the losses of the enemy were much 
greater than those of the Federals, the result 
was especially distressing to the latter. They 
had lost a rare opportunity of striking a deci- 
sive blow. These occasions did not return, and 
therefore, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, the result was against them.” 

The crossing of Gen. Sumner’s corps com- 
menced about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
At. that time the head of the advance, Gen. 
Gorman’s brigade, turned from the swamps on 
the left bank of the river to cross by the bridge 
built by Gen. Sumner,—a battery moved next, 
then Gen. Burns’s brigade, then artillery, and 
finally Gen. Dana’s brigade, all of Gen. Sedg- 
wick’s division. In consequence of the mo- 
rasses, all the batteries except Kirby’s were left 
behind; but all the troops except the 19th 
Massachusetts, which was detached to assist 
the artillery, were moved swiftly onward to 
the scene of action. Gen. Richardson’s division 
was detained until quite late in the evening by 
the obstructed causeway. At seven o’clock, 
it was in the position to which it had been as- 
signed, It took no part in the battle on Saturday. 
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Now was the time to capture the city. The 
retreat of the army caused great consternation 
at Richmond. The Confederate force had re- 
tired in confusion, and if they had been sharply 
followed up, the gates of the city would haye 
been reached, if friend and foe had not gone in 
together. It is useless to speculate on possi- 
bilities. The force with which Gen. McClellan 
commenced his march had been diminished 
before Yorktown and Williamsburg, and by 
constant skirmishing. It garrisoned York- 
town and Williamsburg, and occupied the 
White House, and the line of the railroad. It 
had received no reénforcements up to this time 
except the division of Franklin. It was also 
impossible for him to move the corps of Gens. 
Porter and Franklin over the Chickahominy at 
the decisive moment, as eyen the bridge on 
which Gen. Sumner had crossed had been so 
far destroyed by the river, which was swollen 
by the rains of Friday and Saturday, that it 
was impassable for a single horseman. The 
three corps which had been engaged in the 
battles of Saturday and Sunday were too much 
cut up and wearied, by their conflict with supe- 
rior numbers, to be able to pursue the retreat- 
ing Confederates, particularly as they might 
probably have been met at the outworks of the 
city by fresh troops, in numbers fully equal to 
themselves, and a strong artillery in position. 
He was in no condition to risk anything. He 
had fought the enemy in equal or superior num- 
bers, and they had retired in confusion, The 
corps of Gen. McDowell, if on hand now, might 
have taken Richmond, but without it the com- 
manding general was not strong enough to risk 
its immediate attack. There were other con- 
siderations to govern his conduct. He was 
leading an invading army without reserves to 
fall back upon. A repulse would have ended 
in serious, if not complete disaster. Such a 
result to the peninsular campaign would have 
been fatal to the cause to which the Army of 
the Potomac was devoted. It would have con- 
vinced foreign powers that there was such a 
degree of military strength in the Confederacy 
as to render the immediate recognition of its 
independence both safe and politic. But there 
was probably one consideration which out- 
weighed all others, and exerted a decisive in- 
fluence upon the movements. This was the 
certain and safe reception of sufficient sup- 
plies. The single line of railroad was not 
capable of transporting them. The horses 
were kept on half forage, and if the distance 
had been increased, the army itself would have 
suffered. What hope was there of holding 
Richmond, even if it had been taken, with a 
line of transportation not capable of bringing 
forward sufficient to sustain the army, and one 
which, from the inadequate force to guard it, 
was liable at any moment to be broken up? 
Finally, for many days after the battle, the 
fields and roads were in such condition as to 
render it impossible to move any amount of ar- 
tillery over them. To have advanced without 
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it would have placed infantry in front of works 
armed with heavy guns. 

The danger of his position was soon demon- 
strated to the commanding general. It was 
determined in Richmond at this time, to pene- 
trate the lines of the Federal army, and make 
a full and thorough reconnoissance of its posi- 
tion and strength. For this purpose, early on 
the 8th of June, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, with the 
1st, Col. Fitz Hugh Lee; 9th, Col. F. H. Fitz 
Hugh Lee; and 4th Virginia cavalry, Lieut. 
Gardner; the Jeff. Davis troop, with two 
pieces of flying artillery, a 12-pound howitzer, 
and a 6-pound rifled English piece, numbering 
about fifteen hundred men, left Richmond and 

roceeded down the Charlottesville turnpike. 
That night they encamped at Ashland, not 
deeming it safe to proceed after dusk, and com- 
municated by signal rockets with Richmond. 
As soon as day dawned, they proceeded care- 
fully and cautiously, and penetrated the Fed- 
eral lines. Near Hanover Court House, two 
or three small bodies of Federal cavalry were 
met, and skirmishing ensued, but the latter, be- 
ing unable to withstand the heavy Confederate 
force, were quickly routed. The camps of 
these Federal outposts were visited and de- 
stroyed; wagons on the road were overtaken 
and burnt, and the entire route from Ashland 
by Hanover Court House to Tunstall’s Station, 
on the York River railroad, was to this force 
a continuous scene of triumph and destruction. 
Commissary and quartermasters’ stores were 
seized and burned; prisoners and horses were 
taken and sent to the rear. The amount 
of property destroyed, however, was very 


Upon approaching the railroad, cars were 
heard advancing, and the whistle sounded. 
By orders, every man was instantly dismount- 
ed and ranged beside the track. Thinking the 
force to be a friendly one, the train was stop- 
ped, when one company of the troop opening 

* fire, disclosed its character. The train was 
immediately started under full steam for the 
Chickahominy, and despite logs placed on the 
track, made its escape. It consisted chiefly 
of uncovered platform cars, on which were 
some soldiers who were fired upon and killed 
or wounded. A detachment was immediately 
sent toward the White House on the Pamun- 
key river, where a number of wagons loaded 
with stores, and four transport vessels were 
found. Two of the vessels with their stores 
were destroyed, and a few wagons at Garlick’s 
Landing. New Kent Court House was made the 
rendezvous whither the main body had gone, 
and where they were soon joined by this de- 
tachment. Here a halt was made until mid- 
night. Some prisoners wemg taken, and sutlers’ 
stores consumed or destroyed. At midnight 
they quietly moved bya lonely road toward the 
Chickahominy, and passing near a considerable 
body of the Federal forces, they reached its 
banks a little before dawn on Sunday, the 11th, 
and were ready to cross, They had arrived 
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far below the bridges, and where deep water 
flows, and knew not how to cross. Their per- 
plexity is thus described by a Confederate 
writer: “Here was an awful situation for a 
gallant band! Directed to Blind Ford, it was 
fifteen feet deep! The enemy had blocked up 
all the main roads, and had thousands scouring 
the country, eager to entrap or slaughter it. And 
without means to cross! Quietly taking pre- 
cautions against all surprise, strict silence be- 
ing enjoined upon the prisoners, first one 
horseman plunged into the flood, and then 
another at different points—all too deep; no 
ford discoverable, no bridge! The horses, it 
was thought, would follow each other, and 
swim the stream—it was tried, and the horses 
carried away by the current! Breaking into 
small parties, the cavalrymen swam and re- 
swam the river with their horses, and when 
some fifty or more had been landed, a strange 
but friendly voice whispered in the dark, 
‘The old bridge is a few yards higher up—it 
can be mended!’ *Twas found, and mended 
it could be! Quietly working, tree after tree 
was felled, earth and twigs and branches were 
carried and piled up on the main props; old 
logs were rolled and patched across the stream ; 
yet after long and weary labor the bridge was 
built, and the long and silent procession of 
cavalry, artillery, prisoners and spoils, safely 
and quietly passed this frail impromptu bridge, 
scarcely any sounds being heard but the rush 
of waters beneath. Once across and in the 
swamps, all was industry and expedition. Ar- 
tillery axles sank low in the mire—ten Yankee 
horses were hitched to each piece, and as the 
first rays of morning crimsoned the tree tops, 
the long line rapidly sought the shade of woods 
away from the Federal lines. Yet the troops 
had not proceeded far when the advance was 
halted. ‘Who comes there?’ cried the Fed- 
eral horsemen in the swamp. ‘Who goes 
there?’ calls another, and quicker than 
thought the advance guard dashes away into 
the open ground ; the Federals fire half a dozen 
shots, and rush in pursuit. Into the thicket 
some half dozen Federal horsemen dart and 
are surrounded and made prisoners.” 

The crossing was made thirteen miles from 
Gen. McClellan’s headquarters, and five miles 
from his pickets. They were now soon within 
the lines of the Confederate army. The delay 
caused by the vigorous skirmishing with the 
enemy encountered, caused them afterward to 
make so much haste to escape, that the amount 
of property destroyed was small, and estima- 
ted at fifty thousand dollars. Three hundred 
mules and some prisoners were taken away. 
This small force of the enemy’s cavalry had 
passed entirely round and in the rear of the 
Federal army. The hope for the codperation 
of Gen. McDowell amid these perilous scenes 
was again, for the third time, now rekindled 
in the mind of Gen. McClellan, and not entire- 
ly in vain. On the 10th of June, Gen. Mc- 
Dowell wrote as follows: 
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ofnd , Jume 10, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen. G. B. McClellan, Commanding Department 
- ” of Virginia, before Richmond : 

For the third time I am ordered to join you, and 
hope this time to get through. In view of the remarks 
made with reference to my leaving you and not join- 
ing you before, by your friends, and of something I 
have heard as coming from you on that subject, I wish 
to say I go with the greatest satisfaction, and hope to 
arrive with my main body in time to be of service. 
McCall goes in advance by water. I will be with you 
in ten days with the remainder by Fredericksburg. 

IRVIN McDOWELL, 
Major-General Commanding. 


On the 12th, he again wrote, as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE RAPPAHANNOOK, } 
Manassas, June 12, 1862. 
Maj.- Gen. G. B. McClellan, Commanding Department 
of Virginia, before Richmond : 

The delay of Maj.-Gen. Banks to relieve the division 
of my command in the valley beyond the time I had 
calculated on, will prevent my joining you with the re- 
mainder of the troops I am to take below at as early a 
day as Inamed. My third division (McCall’s) is now 
On the way. Please do me the favor to so place it that 
it may be in a position to join the others as they come 
down from ai epateae? IRVIN McDOWELL, 

ajor-General Commanding. 


Contrary to the expectation of both, the divi- 
sion of Gen. McCall was the only one of Gen. 
McDowell’s corps which subsequently reached 
the army of the Potomac. 

On the next day after the battle of Fair Oaks, 
above described, Gen. McClellan recovered 
without resistance the stations of Fair Oaks 
and Seven Pines, and the two armies were 
once more in the same position as before. 

On the 2d of June President Davis issued 
the following address to the Confederate army: 

__ Exxcurtyx Orrice, June 2, 1862. 
To the Army of Richmond : 

Irender to you my grateful acknowledgments for 
the gallantry and good conduct you displayed in the 
battles of the 31st of May, and the Ist instant, and 
with pride and pleasure recognize the steadiness and 
intrepidity with which you attacked the enemy in po- 
sition, captured his advanced intrenchments, several 
batteries of artillery, and many standards, and every- 
where drove them from the open field. 

At a part of your operations it was my fortune to be 
present. On no other occasion have I witnessed more 
of calmness and good order than you exhibited while 
advancing into the very jaws of death, and nothing 
could exceed the prowess with which you closed upon 
~ enemy when a sheet of fire was blazing in your 

‘aces. 

In the renewed struggle in which you are on the eve 
of engaging, I ask and can desire but a continuance of 
the same conduct which now attracts the admiration 
and pride of the loved ones you have left at home. 

You are fighting for all that is dearest to men ; and, 
though opposed to a foe who disregards many of the 
usages of civilized war, your humanity to the wounded 
and the prisoners was the fit and crowning glory to 
your valor. 

Defenders of a just cause, may God have you in His 
holy keeping! JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

_ Gen. McClellan now set to work to complete 
in a substantial manner the bridges across the 
Chickahominy and put the two wings of his 
army in communication with each other in 
spite of any inundations. Entrenchments were 
then thrown up along the whole line. The 
right wing, consisting of the divisions of Gens. 
McCall, Morrell, and Sykes, was posted on the 
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left bank of the Chickahominy from Beaver 
Dam Creek to a point ‘below New Bridge. 
The centre, consisting of Gens. Smith’s, Sedg- 
wick’s, and Richardson’s divisions, was stretch- 
ed in a line from Golding on the right bank of 
the river to a point south of the York river 
railroad. The left wing, consisting of Gens. 
Hooker’s, Kearney’s, and Couch’s divisions, ex- 
tended from the left of Gen. Richardson’s posi- 
sion to a point considerably south of the Wil- 
liamsburg stage road, on the borders of White 
Oak swamp. The Confederate line pressed so 
close to the Federal line on the right bank of 
the river that neither could advance a regiment 
outside their respective breastworks without 
provoking a contest. In this position the two 
armies remained until near the close of the 
month. 

The demonstration in the rear of the Federal 
army had convinced the commanding general 
that a change of position might become neces- 
sary, and some vessels loaded with ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and other supplies were wisely 
sent to James river near City Point, but no 
further steps for this purpose were taken. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of June, the first 


movement on the part of Gen. McClellan was 


made. This consisted in directing Gen. Hooker 
to take up an advanced position of a mile on 
Fair Oaks farm, near the Williamsburg road 
leading directly to Richmond. It was calculat- 
ed that this movement might be followed by a 
general resistance on the part of the Confed- 
erates, which would renew the battle of Fair 
Oaks, and by the advantage of the bridges the 
whole army could be concentrated. If the bat- 
tle was not renewed then it would be one step 
in advance toward Richmond. The ground 
Gen. Hooker was ordered to occupy was taken, 
lost and retaken with a loss of from four to five 
hundred men. He was ably supported by 
Brig.-Gens. Grover and Sickles. During the 
ensuing night information was received that 


Gen. Jackson, returned from the Shenandoah » 


Valley, was in force near Hanover Court House, 
This indicated that the Confederate army had 
now been concentrated, and the object of Gen. 
Jackson in that position was to attack the Fed- 
eral communications, and cut them off by seiz- 
ing the York-river railway in their rear. The 
advance upon Richmond could not therefore 
be further prosecuted by the diminished forces 
of the Federal army. Gen. Hooker was conse- 
quently recalled from his advanced position on 
the next day. 

It appears that on the 25th a council of all 
the Confederate generals was held at Richmond, 
Gens. Lee, Baldwin, Jackson, A. P. Hill, D. H. 
Hill, Huger, Longstreet, Branch, Wise, Ander- 
son, Whiting, Ripley, and Magruder were pres- 
ent. It was determined that Gen. Jackson 
should move upon the right flank of the Fed- 
eral army, and if Gen. McDowell remained in- 
active in his position near Fredericksburg, then 
a general and simultaneous attack was to be 
made upon the whole line of Gen, McClellan. 
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A demonstration along the Richmond road 
made at that time by Gen. McDowell would 


have rendered the flank march of Gen. Jack- 


son entirely ,impracticable. This demonstra- 
tion was feared by Gen. Lee; but he was un- 
aware that it had then been determined at 
Washington to concentrate the corps of Gen. 
McDowell with the other forces before Wash- 
ington and form the army of Virginia under 
Gen. Pope. The order for that purpose was 
issued on the 27th, at Washington, the 2nd 
day after the council of officers at Richmond ; 
and thus prevented entirely the movement 
feared by Gen. Lee. (See page 126.) 

On the 26th Gen. Jackson reached Ashland, 
there to commence his flanking operations. 
His advanced guard drove in the little Federal 
force posted there and pushed on withont loss 
of time to Hanover Court House, where he 
threw forward Gen. Branch’s brigade between 
the Chickahominy and the Pamunkey rivers to 
establish a junction with Gen. Hill, who was to 
eross the former stream at Meadow Bridge. 
It was the movement of Gen. Hill’s troops, 
seen pouring out of Richmond by the Federal 
army, in the direction where Gen. Jackson was 
known to be, which convinced them of the se- 
rious work at hand on their right. Gen. D. H. 
Hill began his offensive operations about 1 p. m. 
by an attack upon Mechanicsville and met with 
a brave resistance. Gen. McCall’s Pennsylva- 
nia reserves were stationed there supported by 
Gen. Morrell and Gen. Sykes, and strongly in- 
trenched for defence. Storming attacks were 
made again and again with fury, and were as 
often repelled with a cool determination. In 
vain Gen. D, H. Hill sent his aids in quest of 
Gen. Branch. The latter did not arrive until 
night, when the conflict had ended. 

At this time eight divisions of the Federal 
army were on the right bank of the Chicka- 
hominy occupying entrenchments fronting 
Richmond. Before these troops lay the mass 
of the Confederate army also in entrenched 
positions. Upon the left bank of the river 
connected by numerous bridges was Gen. Fitz- 
John Porter with two divisions and Gen. Sykes’ 
regulars. It was against this latter force that 
the Confederate attack was made. Two sepa- 
rate armies of great force were thus about to 
attack Gen. McClellan, and his position was 
extremely critical. If he concentrated on the 
left bank of the Chickahominy, he abandoned 
the attempt to capture Richmond, and risked 
a disastrous retreat upon the White House and 
Yorktown with the entire Confederate army in 
pursuit, and where he could hope for no sup- 
port. If he moved to the right bank of the 
river, he risked the cutting off of his communi- 
cations with the White House by the enemy, 
who might seize the railroad over which his 
supplies came. He would then be forced to 
open new communications with James river, 
and move at once in that direction. There he 
would receive the support of the navy, and if 
reénforced could operate against Richmond or 
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Petersburg, the fall of the latter place involving 
the fall of the former. This latter movement 
had been thought of some time previous, and 
transports, with a prudent foresight, had been 
sent to the James river. It was now deter- - 
mined upon. The distance from Fair Oaks to 
the James river was about seventeen miles. A 
single road only existed by which the baggage 
and stores could be moved. This was exposed 
in front to the enemy, who, by several roads 
radiating from Richmond, could throw a con- 
siderable force at once upon different points. 
The activity with which this movement was 
performed was such that it was nearly com- 
pleted before it was anticipated by the enemy. 

During the night in which Gen. D. H. Hill 
was held in check at Mechanicsville, the whole 
of Gen. Porter’s baggage was sent over to the 
right bank of the river and united with the 
long train which was to set out on the evening 
of the 27th for James river. At the same time 
orders were given to reship or destroy all the 
stores along the railroad to White House and 
to evacuate that depot. This duty was assigned 
to Gen. Stoneman with a flying column. He 
was also ordered to delay the advance of the 
enemy and to fall back after the execution of 
these orders on Yorktown. All this was suc- 
cessfully done. 

For the next day, Friday, the 27th, the 
orders to Gen. McCall on the extreme right 
were to fall back on the bridges thrown across 
the Chickahominy at Gaines’s Mill. Joining 
the other troops of Gen. Porter’s corps, con- 
sisting of the division of Gen. Morrell and the 
regulars of Gen. Sykes, their duty was to make 
a stand in front of the bridges in order to give 
the army time to execute its genera] movement. 
Gen. Porter, with this force, was not to cross 
the bridges until evening, and then to destroy 
them. ‘The manner in which these orders were 
executed will now appear. 

Scarcely had the morning of the 27th dawned, 
when the Confederate forces, under Gen. D. H. 
Hill, that had been held in check the previous 
evening, opened a tremendous fire of artillery 
upon the front of Gen. McCall, who, upon see- 
ing the brigade of Gen. Branch, ordered on the 
previous day to support Gen. Hill, advancing 
to attack his right, began to fall back, fighting, 
further down the stream. This secured the 
crossing of the Chickahominy at Mechanicsville 
to the Confederates, and the first reénforcements 
ordered from their main body during the night, 
consisting of the veteran corps. of Gen. Long- 
street, and the division of Gen. A. P. Hill, now 
arrived. An order to advance was now given 
all along the Confederate line, except the right 
wing under Gen. Magruder, which now con- 
fronted Gen. McClellan on the right bank of 
the Chickahominy. The divisions of Gens. A. 
P. Hill, Anderson, and Whiting formed the 
centre, and moved toward Coal Harbor, while 
Gens. Jackson, D. H. Hill, and Longstreet 
formed the left nearer the Pamunkey river. 
Apprehensions were still entertained by Gen. 
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Lee of the approach of Gen. McDowell, and it 
was not until he received reliable intelligence 
of the latter’s inactivity that he resolved upon 
a general attack. As soon, therefore, as he 
was informed that Gen. Jackson had reached 
Coal Harbor, steps were taken for an immediate 
attack on the retiring corps of Gen. Porter, 
which was supposed to be the mass of Gen. 
McCiellan’s army, and which had taken up the 
osition it was ordered to hold on the left bank 
batore the bridges. The Confederate attack 
was opened by the columns of Gen. D. H. Hill, 
Anderson, and Pickett. These brave masses 
rushed with “thundering hurrahs” upon the 
musketry of Gen. Porter’s corps, and whole 
ranks went down under the terrible fire that 
met them. After a fierce struggle the Con- 
federate troops began to give way, and at length 
all orders and encouragements were vain. They 
‘were falling back in the greatest disorder. Im- 
mediately Gen. Cobb appeared on the field with 
his legion, and the 19th North Carolina, and 
14th Virginia, and renewed the attack, but all 
their efforts were in vain. Broken to pieces 
and disorganized, the fragments of that legion 
came rolling back from the charge. The 19th 
North Carolina lost eight standard bearers, and 
most of their officers were either killed or 
wounded. The shattered regiments of Gens. 
Hill and Anderson were again led up, but their 
foes quietly and coolly held out against every 
attack that was made. During this moment of 
success for the Federal army, Gen. McClellan 
hastened to throw upon the left bank all the 
troops not absolutely necessary to guard the 
lines in front of Richmond. It was nearly night 
when some of the divisions reached the river, 
and at this time the Confederate left and re- 
. serves had been brought up. The weight of 
their attack was made on the Federal left, 
where the troops had sustained an unequal 
fight all day, and were worn out, having fired 
almost their last cartridge. The left gave way 
and disbanded. This disorder extended until it 
reached the centre ot the Federal lines, which fell 
back in increasing confusion, until the fresh bri- 
gades of Gens. Meagher and French were met. 
The vigorous shouts of these troops, and the 
placing a few guns anew in battery and opening 
tire served to check the enemy, who paused at 
this final determination, and darkness closed the 
contest at Gaines’s Mill. 

The left wing, under Gen. Porter, subse- 
quently supported from the main body, had ac- 
complished the purpose of holding the Con- 
federates in check, and that night the train of 
five thousand wagons, the seige train, a herd of 
twenty-five hundred oxen, and other material 
was in motion for James river. During the 
night the troops of Gen. McClellan repassed the 
bridges of the Chickahominy in perfect order, 
destroying them after they had passed. The 
field of battle, with the dead, and those most 
seriously wounded, a few guns and some pris- 
oners, was abandoned. The corps of Gen. 
Keyes in the advance toward James river took 
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possession of the road across the White Oak 
Swamp, and the principal lines of communica- 
tion by which the Federal army could be an- 
noyed by their enemies. 

Meantime the Confederate officers and men 
supposed, from the manner in which the day 
closed, leaving them in possession of the field 
of battle and its spoils, that Gen. McClellan 
was completely cut off from his base of retreat. 
The capture or destruction of the entire Fed- 
eral army was regarded as certain. The re- 
joicing bordered on frenzy. Their demonstra- 
tion on the 28th was made to the White House, 
where the immense stores which were expected 
to fall into their hands were found to have been 
destroyed, and nothing but ruins remained. 
The burial of the dead, and the care for the 
wounded, and repose for the troops, and un- 
certainty as to the position of the Federal army, 
caused the day to pass without any movement . 
of the Confederate troops. The mass of them 
were now on the left bank ofthe Chickahominy, 
over which the bridges had been destroyed, 
while Gen. McClellan’s army united was on the 
right bank. Time now was worth everything 
to them. Before they could be attacked, how- 
ever, it was necessary for the Confederate force 
to rebuild the bridges, or to fall back some dis- 
tance to the Mechanicsville bridge. It was not 
until the reports of the state of affairs at the 
White House were made in the afternoon of 
the 28th, and the statements of prisoners, that 
Gen. Lee comprehended the real movements of 
Gen. McClellan, and that he was on his way to 
James river to form a junction with the fleet. 
The twelve brigades of Gens. D. H. Hill and 
Longstreet were instantly put in motion to give 
the death blow to the enemy, whom they sup- 
posed now to be flying. 

The position of Gen. McClellan on Saturday 
night was such that the Confederate officers, 
who were unaware of his design, were confident 
of his capture. Having abandoned, and, as they 
supposed, been driven from all his strongholds 
on the north side of the Chickahominy, cut off 
from all communication with his supplies at the 
White House, and with the Chickahominy in 
his rear, and the divisions of Gens. Longstreet, 
Magruder, and Huger in his front, all hopes of 
his escape were thought to be impossible. 

The morning of the 29th was spent by Gen. 
McClellan’s troops in destroying all that could 
not be carried away from the camps. A com- 
plete railroad train, locomotive, tender and cars, 
which had been left on the track, was sent 
headlong over the broken bridge into the river. 
Nothing was left but three siege guns which 
could not be moved. 

The corps of Gens. Sumner and Franklin had 
been left in the works at Fair Oaks with in- 
structions to evacuate and protect the baggage 
and supply trains on their way to the river. 
Hardly had they commenced to fall back on the 
railroad and Williamsburg turnpike, when the 
enemy, perceiving the movement, pressed for- 
ward, giving the former barely time to place 
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‘their men in position. The attack was com- 
menced by the Confederates about two o’clock 
p.M., about one mile and a half above Savage’s 
Station, and the conflict continued until near 
night. The enemy, advancing in solid masses 
to within a short distance of the artillery, suffer- 
ed severely and were repulsed. During the 
night Gens. Sumner and Franklin fell back to 
White Oak Swamp bridge. 
- On the morning of Monday, the 30th of June, 
all the troops and all the trains were in safety 
beyond White Oak bridge, which presented a 
new obstacle to the Confederates. Gens, Sum- 
ner and Franklin were left to act as a rear 
guard, and hold the passage of the White Oak 
Swamp, whilst Gens. Heintzelman, with the 
divisions of Gens. Hooker, Kearny, Sedgwick, 
and McCall, were placed at the point of inter- 
section of the roads leading from Richmond, 
ealled Charles City cross roads. These move- 
ments protected the trains until they arrived 
«i the James river, precisely at the time when 
the transports with provisions and ammunition 
and hospital stores arrived from Fortress Monroe. 
The advance of the Confederate force was 
actively resumed early in the morning. Gens. 
D. H. Hill, Whiting, and Ewell, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Jackson, crossed the Chicka- 
hominy by the Grapevine bridge, and followed 
the Federal retreat by the Williamsburg road 
and Savage’s Station. Gens. Longstreet, A. P. 
Hill, Huger, and Magruder took the Charles 
City road with the intention of cutting off the 
Federal retreat. At the White Oak Swamp 
the left wing under Gen. Jackson came up with 
the Federal force under Gens, Franklin and 
Sumner, about 11 a.m. They had crossed the 
stream and burned the bridge behind them. 
An artillery fire was opened upon both sides, 
which continued with great severity and de- 
struction until night. The result of this battle 
was to prevent the further advance of the ene- 
my in this direction, which was the single line 
of road over which the trains had passed. 
Late on the same day, a battle was fought 
between the forces under Gen. Heintzelman and 
the main force of the enemy, which attempted 
to advance by the Charles City road to cut off 
the retreat. This force was led by Gens. Long- 
street, A. P. Hill, and Huger. The former, 
however, being called away, the command de- 
volved upon Gen. Hill. As the masses advanced 
upon the Federal batteries of heavy guns they 
were received with such a destructive fire of 
artillery and musketry as threw them into dis- 
order. Gen. Lee sent all his disposable troops 
to the rescue, but the Federal fire was so terri- 
ble as to disconcert the coolest veterans. Whole 
ranks of the Confederate troops were hurled 
to the ground. Says an actor in the conflict, 
“The thunder of the cannon, the cracking of 
the musketry from thousands of combatants, 
mingled with the screams of the wounded and 
the dying, were terrific to the ear and to the 
imagination.” The conflict thus continued 
within a narrow space for hours, and not a foot 
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of ground was won by the Confederates. Night 
was close at hand. The Federal lines were 
strengthened and the confidence of the Con- 
federate general began to falter. The losses of 
his exhausted and worn out troops in attempt- 
ing to storm the batteries were terrible. Orders 
were given to Gen. Jackson to cover the re- 
treat in case the army should have to fall back, 


and directions were sent to Richmond to get: 


all the public property ready for removal. The 
Federal forces, perceiving the confusion, began 
step by step to press forward. The posture of 
affairs at this time is thus related by a Confed- 
erate officer: ‘*The enemy, noticing our confu- 
sion, now advanced, with the ery, ‘ Onward to 
Richmond!’ Yes, along the whole hostile 
front rang the shout, ‘Onward to Richmond! ’ 
Many old soldiers who had served in distant 
Missouri and on the plains of Arkansas wept 


in the bitterness of their souls like children. 


Of what avail had it been to us that our best 
blood had flowed for six long days?—of what 
avail all our unceasing and exhaustless endu- 
rance? Everything, everything seemed lost, 
and a general depression came over all our 
hearts. Batteries dashed past in headlong 
flight ; ammunition, hospital and supply wagons 
rushed along, and swept the troops away with 
them from the battle field. In vain the most 
frantic exertion, entreaty and self-sacrifice of 
the staff officers! The troops had lost their 
foot-hold, and all was over with the Southern 
Confederacy. 2 

“In this moment of desperation Gen. A. P. 
Hill came up with a few regiments he had man- 
aged to rally, but the enemy was continually 
pressing nearer and nearer; louder and louder 
their shouts, and the watchword, ‘ On to Rich- 
mond!’ could be heard. Cavalry officers 
sprang from their saddles and rushed into the 
ranks of the infantry regiments, now deprived 
of their proper officers. Gen. Hill seized the 
standard of the Fourth North Carolina regi- 
ment, which he had formerly commanded, ‘and 
shouted to the soldiers, ‘If you will not fol- 
low me, I will perish alone.’ Upon this a num- 
ber of officers dashed forward to cover their 
beloved general with their bodies; the soldiers 


hastily rallied, and the ery ‘ Lead on, Hill; head 


your old North Carolina boys!’ rose over the 
field. And now Hill charged forward with 
this mass he had thus worked up to the wildest 
enthusiasm. The enemy halted when they saw 
these columns, in flight a moment before, now 
advancing to the attack, and Hill burst upon 
his late pursuers like a famished lion. A fear- 
ful hand to hand conflict now ensued, for there 
was no time to load and fire. The ferocity 
with which this combat was waged was in- 
credible. It was useless to beg the exasperated 
men for quarter; there was no moderation, no 
pity, no compassion in that bloody work of 
bayonet and knife. The son sank dying at his 
father’s feet; the father forgot that he hada 
child—a dying child; the brother did not see 
that a brother was expiring a few paces from 
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him; the friend heard not the last groans of a 
friend; all natural ties were dissolved; only 
one feeling, one thirst, panted in every bosom 
—revenge. Here it was that the son of Major 
Peyton, but fifteen years of age, called to his 
father for help. A ball had shattered both his 
legs. ‘When we have beaten the enemy then 
I will help you,’ answered Peyton; ‘I have 
here other sons to lead to glory. Forward!’ 
But the column had advanced only a few paces 
farther when the major himself fell to the earth 
acorpse. Prodigies of valor were here per- 
formed on both sides. History will ask in vain 
for braver soldiers than those who have fought 
and fell. But of the demoniac fury of both 
arties one at a distance can form no idea. 
ven the wounded, despairing of succor, col- 
lecting their last energies of life, plunged their 
knives into the bosoms of foemen who lay near 
them still breathing. 
_ “The success of General Hill enabled other 
generals to once more lead their disorganized 
troops back to the fight, and the contest was 
renewed along the whole line, and kept up un- 
til deep into the night ; for everything depended 
upon our keeping the enemy at bay, counting, 
too, upon their exhaustion at last, until fresh 
troops could arriveto reénforce us. At length, 
about half past ten in the evening, the divisions 
of Magruder, Wise, and Holmes, came up and 
deployed to the front of our army. 

“So soon as these reénforcements could be 
thrown to the front our regiments were drawn 
back, and as far as possible reorganized during 
the night, the- needful officers appointed, and 
after the distribution of provisions, which had 
also fortunately arrived, measures were adopt- 
ed for the gathering up of the wounded and 
the burial of the dead.” 

In this conflict Gen. McCall was taken prison- 
er by the Confederates. 

During the same day an attack was made 
upon the corps of Gen. Porter by the divisions 
of Gens. Wise and Holmes near Malvern Hill, 
but without success. 

On the night of the 30th all the divisions of 
the Federal army were united at Malvern Hill, 
a strong position where the whole train, includ- 
ing the siege guns, were sheltered. The army 
was thus in communication with its transports 
and supplies. Five days of incessant marching 
and fighting had passed, during which many 
had been sun struck by the heat, and others 
from exhaustion had quitted the ranks and fell 
into the procession of sick and wounded. At- 
tacked by a force far superior to itself, it had 
succeeded in reaching a position where it was 
out of danger and from which, if reénforced, it 
could have advanced. 

Gen. McClellan immediately put his army in 
a position for defence by arranging his batte- 
ries along the high grounds so as not to inter- 
fere with the defence by the infantry of the 
sort of glacis upon which the enemy would be 
obliged to advance to the attack. About four 
P. M. on the Ist of July, the Confederate forces 
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advanced to storm the position. But adestruc- 
tive fire of grape mowed them down until the 
fragments of their divisions were compelled to 
seek shelter in the woods. The position being 
within range of the gunboats they also opened a 
destructive fire with their hundred pounders 
upontheenemy. The attack was a failure, the 


‘loss of the Confederates being immense while 


that of the Federal troops was insignificant. 
On the evening after the battle the exhausted 
enemy retired to Richmond to appear no more, 
and the army of the Potomac took up a posi- 
tion at Harrison’s Bar, a spot chosen by the 
engineers and naval officers as the most favora- 
ble for defence and for receiving supplies. 

These battles were fought at a time when the 
military strength of the Confederate States had 
been broughi into the field and concentrated at 
Richmond. Thus the Confederate army great- 
ly outnumbered the Federal force, reduced by 
losses during the campaign and by sickness, on 
the banks of the Chickahominy. No official 
reports have appeared of the losses on either 
side. They were not far from fifteen thou- 
sand men. On the 3d of July the War Depart- 
ment published a despatch from Gen. McClel- 
lan dated at Berkeley, Harrison’s. Bar, stating 
that he had lost but one gun, which broke 
down and was abandoned, and that the rear 
of his train was then within a mile of camp 
and only one wagon abandoned. 

On the 4th of July Gen. McClellan issued 
the following address to his army: 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE Pot)MmaAc, : 
Camp Near Hareison’s Lanpine, July 4, 1862. 

Sotprers oF THE ARMY OF THE Poromac: Your 
achievements of the past ten days have illustrated the 
valor‘and endurance of the American soldier. Attack- 
ed by superior forces, and without hopes of reénforce- 
ments, you have succeeded in changing your base of 
pioamginasny by a flank movement, always regarded as 
the most hazardous of military operations. You have 
saved all your guns except a few lost in battle, taking 
in return guns and colors from the enemy. 

Upon your march you have been assailed, day after 
day, with desperate fury, by men of the same race and 
nation, skilfully massed and led. Under every disad- 
vantage of number, and necessarily of position also, 
you have in every conflict beaten back your foes with 
enormous slaughter. 

Your conduct ranks you among the celebrated 
armies of history. None will now question what each 
of you may always, with pride, say: “I belon to 
the Army of the Potomac.” You have reached this new 
base complete in organization and unimpaired in spirit. 
The enemy may at any time attack you—we are pre- 
pared to meet them. I have peony: established 
your lines. Let them come, and we will convert their 
repulse into a final defeat. 

our government is strengthening yon with the re- 
sources of a great people. On this, our nation’s birth- 
day, we declare to our foes, who are rebels against the 
best interests of mankind, that this army shall enter 
the capital of the so-called Confederacy ; that our na- 
tional Constitution shall prevail, and that the Union, 
which can alone insure internal peace and external 
security to each State, must and shall be preserved, 
cost what it may in time, treasure, and blood. 

GEO. E. McCLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


On the 5th President Davis issued the fol- 
lowing address to the Confederate army: 
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Ricumonn, July 5, 1862. 
To the Army in Eastern Virginia: 

Sotpiers; I congratulate you on the series of brill- 
iant victories which, under the favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, you have lately won, and as the President of 
the Confederate States, do heartily tender to you the 
thanks of the country, whose just cause you have so 
skilfully and heroically served. Ten days ago, an 
invading army, vastly superior to you in numbers and 
the material of war, closely beleaguered your capital 
and vauntingly proclaimed its speedy conquest; you 
marched to attack the enemy in his intrenchments; 
with well directed movements and death-defying valor, 

ou charged upon him in his strong positions, drove 
i from field to field over a distance of more than 
thirty-five miles, and despite his reénforcements com- 

elled him to seek safety under the cover of his gun- 
ake: where he now lies cowering before the army so 
lately derided and threatened with entire subjugation. 
The fortitude with which you have borne toil and pri- 
vation, the gallantry with which you have entered into 
each successive battle, must have been witnessed to be 
fully appreciated ; but a grateful people will not fail to 
recognize you and to bear you in loved remembrance. 
Well may it be said of you that you have “ done enough 
for glory ;” but duty to a suffering country and to the 
cause of constitutional liberty, claims from you yet 
further effort. Let it be your pride to relax in nothing 
which can promote your future efficiency ; your one 
great object being to drive the invader from your soil, 
and, carrying your standards beyond the outer 
boundaries of the Confederacy, to wring from an un- 
scrupulous foe the recognition of your birthright, com- 


munity, and independence. 
i JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


[Signed] 

Early in July Gen. Halleck resigned his com- 
mand of the army of the West, and in obedi- 
ence to an order of the President assumed, on 
the 23d of July, the duties of general-in-chief 
of the entire army of the United States. This 
was the position held by Gen. McClellan, pre- 
vious to his departure from Washington to con- 
duct the peninsular campaign. Its duties had 
been subsequently performed by the Secretary 
of War, under the supervision of President Lin- 
coln, assisted by the counsel of Maj.-Gen. Hitch- 
cock, an elderly officer of the army. Gen. Hal- 
leck, upon assuming these duties, had his at- 
tention immediately called to the army of the 
ph oars He thus relates his action in relation 

it: 

“The first thing to which my attention was 
called on my arrival here (at Washington),-was 
the condition of the army at Harrison’s Land- 
ing, on the James river. I immediately visited 
Gen. McClellan’s headquarters for consultation. 
I left Washington on the 24th and returned on 
the 27th. The main object of this consultation 
was to ascertain if there was a possibility of an 
advance upon Richmond from Harrison’s Land- 
ing, and if not to favor some plan of uniting 
the armies of Gen. McClellan and Gen. Pope 
on some other line. Not being familiar with 
the position and numbers of the troops in Vir- 
ginia and on the coast, I took the President’s 
estimate of the largest number of reénforce- 
ments that could be sent to the army of the 
Potomac. 

“On the day of my arrival at Harrison’s 
Landing Gen. McClellan was of opinion that 
he would require at least 50,000 additional 
troops. I informed him that this number could 
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not possibly be sent; that I was not authorized 
to promise him over 20,000, and that I could 
not well see how even that number could be 
safely withdrawn from other places. He took 
the night for considering the matter, and in- 
formed me the next. morning that he would 
make the attempt upon Richmond with the ad- 
ditional 20,000, but immediately on my return 
to Washington he telegraphed that he would 
require 85,000, a force which it was impossible 
to send him without leaving Washington and 
Baltimore almost defenceless. The only alter- 
native now left was to withdraw the army of 
the Potomac to some position where it could 
unite with that of Gen. Pope, and cover Wash- 
ington at the same time that it operated 
against the enemy. After full consultation 
with my officers, I determined to attempt this 
junction on the Rappahannock, by bringing 
McClellan’s forces to Aquia Creek. 

‘“ Accordingly, on the 30th of July, I tele- 
graphed to him to send away his sick as quick- 
ly as possible, preparatory to a movement of 
his troops. This was preliminary to the with- 
drawal of his entire army, which was ordered 
by telegraph on the 8d of August. In order 
that the transfer to Aquia Creek might be made 
as rapidly as possible, I authorized Gen. Mc- 
Clellan to assume control of all the vessels in 
the James river and Chesapeake Bay, of which 
there was then a vast fleet. The quartermas- 
ter-general was also requested to send to that 
point all the transports that could be procured. 
On the 5th I received a protest from Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, dated the 4th, against the removal of 
the army from Harrison’s Landing. On the 
1st of August I ordered Gen. Burnside to im- 
mediately embark his troops at Newport News, 
transfer them to Aquia Creek, and take position 
opposite Fredericksburg. This officer moved 
with great promptness, and reached Aquia 
Creek on the night of the 8d. His troops were 
immediately landed, and the transports sent 
back to Gen. McClellan. 

** About this time I received information that 
the enemy were preparing a large force to 
drive back Gen. Pope, and attack either Wash- 
ington or Baltimore. The information was so 
direct and trustworthy that I could not doubt 
its correctness. This gave me serious uneasi- 
ness for the safety of the capital and Maryland, 
and I repeatedly urged upon Gen. McClellan 
the necessity of promptly moving his army so 
as to form a junction with that of Gen. Pope. 
The evacuation of Harrison’s Landing, however, 
was not commenced till the 14th, eleven days 
after it was ordered.” 

The following correspondence, respecting 
this removal of the army of the Potomac, took 
=. between Gen. McClellan and Gen, Hal- 

eck: 
BERKELEY, Va., August 4,12 M. 
ay Com Halleck, Commander-in- Chief : 
‘our telegraph of last evening is received. I must 
confess that it has caused me the greatest pain I ever 


experienced, for I am convinced that the order to with- 
draw this army to Aquia Creek will prove disastrous in 
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the extreme toourcause. I fear it will be a fatal blow. 
Several days are necessary to complete the prepara- 
tions for so important a movement as this, and while 
they are in progress, I beg that careful consideration 
may be given to my statement. This army is now in 
excellent discipline and condition. We hold a de- 
bouche on both banks of the James river, so that we 
are free to act in any direction, and, with the assist- 
ance of the gunboats, I consider our communications 
as secure. 

We are twenty-five miles from Richmond, and are 
not likely to meet the enemy in force sufficient to figh 
a battle until we have reached fifteen to eighteen miles, 
which brings us practically within ten miles of Rich- 
mond. Our longest line of land transportation would 
be from this point twenty-five miles, but with the aid 
of the gunboats we can supply the army by waier, dur- 
ing its advance, certainly to within twelve miles of 
Richmond. At Aquia Creek we would be seventy-five 
miles from Richmond, with land transportation all the 
way. From here to Fortress Monroe is a march of 


* about seventy miles, for I regard it as impracticable 


to withdraw this army and its material, except by land. 
The result of the movement would thus be to march 
one hundred and forty-five miles to reach a point now 
only twenty-five miles distant, and to deprive ourselves 
entirely of the powerful aids of the gunboats and water 
transportation. Add to this the certain demoralization 
of this army, which would ensue; the terrible depress- 
ing effect upon the people of the North, and the strong 
probability that it would influence foreign Powers to 
recognize our adversaries;‘and these appear to me 
sufficient reasons to make it my ey gaits duty to 
urge in the strongest terms afforded by our language, 
that this order may be rescinded, and that, far from re- 
calling this army, it may be promptly reénforced to 
enable it to resume the offensive. 

It may be said that there are no reénforcements 
available. I point to Gen. Burnside’s force, to that of 
Gen. Pope, not necessary to maintain a strict defence 
in front of Washington and Harper’s Ferry; to those 
portions of the Army of the West not required for a 
strict defence there. Here, directly in front of this 
army, is the heart of the rebellion. It is here that all 
our resources should be collected to strike the blow 
which will determine the fate of this nation. All points 
of secon importance elsewhere should be abandon- 
ed, and every available man brought here. A decided 
victory here, and the military strength of the rebellion 
is crushed. It matters not what partial reverses we 
may meet with elsewhere, here is the true defence of 
Washington ; it is here, on the bank of the James river, 
that the fate of the Union should be decided. 

Clear in my conviction of right, strong in the con- 
sciousness that I have ever been, and still am, actuated 
solely by love of my country, knowing that no ambi- 
tious or selfish motives have influenced me from the 
commencement of this war; I do now what I never 
did in my life before, I entreat that this order may be 
rescind If my counsel does not prevail, I will, with 
2 sad heart, obey your order to the utmost of my pow- 
er, devoting to the movement, which I clearly foresee 
will be one of the utmost delicacy and difficulty, what- 
ever skill I may possess, whatever the result may be, 
and may God grant that I am mistaken in my fore- 
bodings. I shall at least have the internal satisfaction 
that I have written and spoken frankly, and have 
sought to do the best in my power to arrest disaster 
from my country. 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN, Major General. 


Gey. Hatieck to Gex. McCretiay. 
Wasurneton, Aug 6, 1862. 
a ex. Geo. B. McClellan, Commanding, éc., 
Ss 
Gexerat — Your tel of yesterday was re- 
ceived this morning, and I immediately telegraphed a 
brief reply, promising to write > em more fully by mail. 
You, General, certainly could not have been more 
pained at receiving my order than I was at the neces- 
sity of issuing it. I was advised by high officers, in 
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whose judgment I had great confidence, to make the 
order immediately on my arrival here, but I determined 
not to do so until I could learn your wishes from a per- 
sonal interview ; and even after that interview I tried 
every means in my power to avoid withdrawing your 
army, and delayed my decision as long as I dared,to de- 
lay it. I assure you, General, it was not a hasty and 
inconsiderate act, but one that caused me more anxious 
thought than any other of my life. But after full and 
mature consideration of all the pros and cons, I was re- 
luctantly forced to the conclusion that the order must be 
issued. There was to my mind no other alternative. 

Allow me to allude to a few of the facts of the case. 
You and your officers, at our interview, estimated the 
enemy’s forces in and around Richmond at 200,000 
men. Since then you and others report that they have 
received and are receiving large recnforcements from 
the south. General Pope’s army, now covering Wash- 
ington, is only 40,000. Your effective force is onl 
about 90,000. You are thirty miles from Richmond, 
and Gen. Pope eighty or ninety. With the enemy 
directly between you, ready to fall with his superior 
numbers upon one or the other, as he may elect, 
neither can reénforce the other in case of such an attack, 

If Gen. Pope’s army be diminished to reénforce you, 
Washington, Maryland, and Pennsylvania would be 
left uncovered and exposed. If your force be reduced 
to strengthen Pope, you would be too weak to even 
hold the position you occupy should the enemy turn 
round ain attack you in full force. In other words, the 
old Army of the Potomac is split into two parts, with 
the entire force of the enemy directly between them. 
They cannot be united by land without exposing both 
to destruction, and yet they must be united. To send 
Pope’s forces by water to the peninsula is, under pres- 
ent circumstances, a military impossibility. The only 
alternative is to send the forces on the peninsula to 
some point by water—say Fredericksburg—where the 
two armies can be united. -Let me now allude to some 
of the objections which you have urged. 

You say that to withdraw from the present position 
will cause the certain demoralization of the army, 
which is now in excellent condition and discipline. “I 
cannot understand why a simple change of position to 
a new and by no means distant base will demoralize an 
army in excellent discipline, unless the officers them- 
selves assist in the demoralization, which I am satisfied 
they will not. Your change of front from your extreme 
right at Hanover Court House to your present position 
was over thirty miles, but I have not heard that it 
demoralized your troops, notwithstanding the severe 
losses they sustained in effecting it. 

A new base on the Rappahannock, at Fredericks- 
burg, brings you within about sixty miles of Rich- 
mond, and secures a reénforcement of forty or fifty 
thousand fresh and disciplined troops. The change, 
with such advantages, will, I think, if properly repre- 
sented to your army, encourage rather than demor- 
alize your troops. Moreover, you yourself suggested 
that a junction might be effected at Yorktown, but 
that a flank march across the peninsula would be more 
hazardous than to retire to Fort Monroe. You will 
remember that Yorktown is two or three miles further 
from Richmond than Fredericksburg is. Besides the 
latter is between Richmond and Washington, and 
covers Washington from any attack by the enemy. 

The political effect of the withdrawal may at first 
look unfavorable, but I think the public are beginning 
to understand its necessity; and that they will have 
much more confidence in a united army than in its 
separate ents, But you will reply, Why not re- 
énforce me here, so that cae strike Richmond from 
my present position? To do this, you said at our 
interview that you required 50,000 additional troops. 
I told you that it was impossible to give you so many. 
You finally thought you would have “some chance” 
of success with 20,000; but you afterward telegraphed 
to me that you would require 35,000, as the enemy was 
being largely reénforced. 

If your estimate of the enemy’s strength was correct, 
your requisition was perfectly reasonable ; but it was 
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utterly impossible to fill it until new troops could be 
enlisted and organized, which would require several 
weeks. To keep your army in its present position 
until it could be so reénforced would almost destroy it 
in that climate. The months of August and September 
are almost fatal to whites who live ow that part of 
James river, and even after you got the reénforcements 
asked for, you admitted that you must reduce Fort 
Darling oo | the river batteries before you could ad- 
vance on Riehmond. It is by no means certain that 
the reduction of these fortifications would not require 
considerable time, perhaps as much as those at York- 
town. This delay might not only be fatal to the health 
of your army, but in the mean time Gen. WY eke forces 
would be exposed to the heavy blows of the enemy, 
without the slightest hope of assistance from you. 

In regard to the demoralizing effect of a withdrawal 
from the peninsula to the Rappahannock, I must re- 
mark that a large number of your highest officers— 
indeed a majority of those whose opinions have been 
reported to me—are decidedly in favor of the move- 
ment. Even several of those who originally advocated 
the line of the peninsula now advise its abandonment. 
I have not inquired, and do not desire to know, by 
whose advice or for what reason the ce of the 
Potomac was separated into two parts, with the enem 
before them. I must take things as I find them. 
find our forces divided, and I wish to unite them. 
Only one feasible plan has been presented for doing 
this. If you or any one else had presented a better 
one, I certainly should have sipee Sty it; but all of your 
plans require reénforcements which it is impossible to 

ive you. It is very easy to ask for reinforcements, 
but it is not so easy to give them when you have no 
disposable troops at your command. I have written 
very plainly, as I understand the case, and I hope you 
will give me credit for having carefully considered the 


matter, although I may have arrived at different con-~ 


clusions from your own. 
obedient servant, 
H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. 

(Official Copy.) J.C. Keron, Assistant Adj.-Gen, 

Thus the campaign was closed. The once proud 
Army of the Potomac was withdrawn from the 
peninsula to Aquia Creek and Alexandria, and its 
corps were immediately ordered into the field to 
reénforce the army of Gen. Pope southeast of 
Washington, and to act under his command. 

By an order of the President on the 27th of 
June, Maj.-Gen. Pope, who had been in com- 
mand of a force in the West, entered upon the 
chief command of the army of Virginia. 

The following is the order of the President 
creating the Army of Virginia, and putting Gen. 
Pope in command, dated June 27, 1862: 


I. The forces under Maj.-Gens. Fremont, Banks, and 
McDowell, including the troops now under Brig.-Gen. 
Sturgis, at ashing ap: shall - consolidated and form 
one army, to be called the Army of Virginia. 

II. The command of the Army of Virginia is special- 
1 eeupet to Maj.-Gen. John Pope as Commanding 


Very respectfully, your 


ner; 

The troops of the Mountain Department, heretofore 
under command of Gen. Fremont, shall constitute the 
first army corps, under the command of Gen. Fremont, 

The troops of the Shenandoah Department, now un- 
der Gen. Banks, shall constitute the second army corps 
and be commanded by him. 3 

The troops under the command of Gen. McDowell, 
Se those within the fortifications and the city of 
Washington, shall form the third army corps, and be 
under his command. 


The creation of the several separate and in- 
dependent commands which constituted the 
forces west and southwest of Washington had 
always been looked upon with distrust. Hence 
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the consolidation of these forces under one com- 
mander was regarded with much satisfaction by 
the public, as a wise and prudent measure, 

The appointment of Gen. Pope to the chief 
command was not favorably received by Maj.- 
Gen. Fremont. Consequently the following or- 
der was issued from the War Department: 


War DsrartMent, WASHINGTON, June 27, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. John C. Fremont, having asked to be re- 
lieved from command of the First Army Corps of the 
Army of Virginia, because, as he says, the position as- 
signed him by the oh ta of Maj.-Gen. Pope as 
commander-in-chief of the Army of Virginia is sub- 
ordinate and inferior to those heretofore held by him, 
and to remain in the subordinate command now as- 
signed him would, as he says, largely reduce his rank 
and consideration in the service— 

It is ordered by the President that Maj.-Gen. John 
C. Fremont be relieved from command. 

Second, that Gen. Rufus King be and he is hereby” 
assigned to the command of the First Army Corps o 
the Army of Virginia, in place of Gen. Fremont, re- 
lieved ae of the President. 

EDWARD M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


On the next day Gen. Fremont issued an or- 
der declaring his resignation of the command 
of his forces and assigning it to Brig.-Gen. 
Schenck. The ground upon which the resigna- 
tion of Gen. Fremont was made, was under- 
stood to be that Gen. Pope, who had been ap- 
pointed:to the command of the army of Vir- 
ginia, was his inferior in rank, and he could not 
consistently command a.corps under him. Gen. 
Schenck, on assuming command, issued the fol- 
lowing order: 

: Brig.-Gen. Schenck, in assuming the new position to 
which the General commanding has done kim the hon- 
or thus to assign him, desires to express his great satis- 
faction that it will only somewhat change his relation 
to the troops which have heretofore been under his 
command, but without separating him from them, 
He takes this occasion to say to the officers and men 
with whom he has been connected, that he congratu- 
lates himself on having those who have so commended 
themselves by their discipline, obedience, and general 
good conduct, still left in his division. He regrets for 
similar reasons to part with Capt. Rigby, his officers 
and men; and he confidently hopes, as to the troops 
whose accession to the brigade will extend his com- 
mand, that the relation between himself and them, as 
well as with all his old companions, will continue to 
be mutually agreeable and advantageous. 

By order of el SCHENCK. 
onn Prarr, Captain and A. A.-G. 


At night of the same day he learned that 
Gen. Rufus King had been ordered to the com- 
mand of that corps, and sent in his request 
to be relieved of command in that portion, of 
the army. But on the subsequent day, still 
further learning that Gen. King had been de- 
tached and Gen. Sigel ordered to the same 
command, he withdrew his resignation. 
Meantime Maj.-Gen. Pope was making his 
arrangements to take the field. On the 14th 
of July he issued the following address to his 
army : 
To the Officers and Soldiers of the Army of Virginia: 
By special assignment of the President I have as- 
sumed command of this army. I have spent two 
weeks in learning your whereabouts, your condition, 
and your wants, in preparing you for active operations 
and in placing you ina position from which you can act 


. of our enemies—from an arm 
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se. These labors are near] 

ompleted, and I am about to join you in the fiel 
us understand each other. I have come toyou 
from the West where we have always seen the backs 
whose business it has 
been to seek an adversary and beat him when found; 
whose policy has been attack and not defence. In but 
one instance has the enemy been able to place our 
Western armies in a defensive attitude. I presume I 
have been called here to pursue the same system, and 
to lead you against the enemy. It is my purpose to 
do so and that speedily. Iam sure you long for an 
grea to win the distinction you are capable of 
achieving; that opportunity Is endeavor to give 


prompily and to the pu 


‘you. In the mean time I desire you to dismiss certain 


phrases I am sorry to find much in vogue amongst 

ou. I hear constantly of taking strong positions and 

olding them—of lines of retreat and bases of supplies. 
Let us discard such ideas. The strongest position a 
soldier should desire to occupy is one from which he 
can most easily advance : ceri the enemy. Let us 
study the probable line of retreat of our opponents, 
and leave our own to take care of itself. Let us look 
before us, and not behind. Success and glory are in 
the advance—disaster and shame lurk in the rear. 
Let us act on this understanding, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that your banners slvall be inscribed with many a 
glorious deed, and that your names will be dear to 
your countrymen forever. 

(Signed) JOHN POPE, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


Subsequent orders issued by Gen. Pope at 
this time indicate the manner in which he pro- 
posed to conduct the campaign, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA, } 
Wasuineton, July 18, 1862. 
General Orders, No. 5: 

H r, as far as practicable, the troops of this 
command will subsist upon the country in which their 
operations are carried on. In all cases supplies for 

purpose will be taken by the officers to whose de- 
partment they properly belong, under the orders of 
the commanding officer of the troops for whose use 
they are intended. Vouchers will be given to the 
owners, stating on their face that they will be payable 
at the conclusion of the war upon sufficient testimony 
being furnished that such owners have been loyal 
citizens of the United States since the date of the 
vouchers. 

Whenever it is known that supplies can be furnish- 
ed in any district of the country where the troops are 
to a the use of trains for carrying subsistence 
will be dispensed with as far as possible. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. POPE. 

Geo. D. Ruacues, Col. A. A.-G. and Chief of Staff. 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF VIRG July 18, 1862. 
General Orders, No. 6: ld? yee 

Hereafter in any operations of the cavalry forces in 
this command no supply or baggage trains of any de- 
scription will be used unless so stated especially in the 
order for the movement. Two days’ cooked rations 
will be carried on the persons of the men, and all vil- 
lages and neighborhoods, through which they pass, will 
be laid under contribution in the manner specified b 
General Orders, No. 5, current series, from these head- 
quarters, for the subsistence of men and horses. 

Movements of cavalry must always be made with 
pay! and no delay in such movements will be ex- 
cused hereafter on any pretext. 

Whenever the order for the movement of any por- 
ion of the army emanates from these headquarters, the 
time of marching and that to be consumed in the exe- 


" . eution of the duty will be specifically designated, and 
; no departure therefrom will be ee to pass un- 


noticed without the gravest an 

sons. 

_ Commanding officers will be held responsible for 

strict and prompt compliance with every provision of 

this order. By command of Maj.-Gen. POPE. 
Geo. D. Ruaczes, Col. A. A.-G, and Chief of Staff. 


most conclusive rea- 
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Another order was issued on the same day, 
declaring that the inhabitants along the lines 
of railroads and telegraphs and the routes of 
travel, would be held responsible for any in- 
jury done to track, line, or road, or for any 
attacks on trains or stragglers by ‘bands of 
guerillas in their neighborhood. In cases of 
damage to roads the citizens, within five miles, 
would be turned out in mass to repair the dam- 
age. If a soldier or legitimate follower of the 
army was fired upon from any house, the same 
should be razed to the ground. By another 
order all disloyal citizens within the lines of 
the army, or within the reach of its respective 
officers, were to be arrested at once. Those 
taking the oath of allegiance, and giving suffi- 
cient security for its observance, were to be 
allowed to remain; all others were to be con- 
ducted to the South, beyond the extreme 
pickets, and if again found anywhere within 
the lines, were to be treated as spies and sub- 
jected to the extreme rigor of military law. 

ese orders of Gen. Pope were followed by 
the pillaging of private property and by insults 
to females to a degree unknown heretofore dur- 
ing the war. The Confederate Government, by 
way of retaliation, issued an order declaring that 
Gen. Pope and the commissioned officers serv- 
ing under him, were “ not entitled to be con- 
sidered as soldiers, and therefore not entitled 
to the benefit of cartel for the parole of future 
prisoners of war. Ordered, further, that in 
the event of the capture of Maj.-Gen. Pope, or 
any commissioned officer serving under him, 
the captive so taken shall be held in close con- 
finement so long as the orders aforesaid shall 
continue in force, and unrepealed by the com- 
petent military authority of the United States, 
and that in the event of the murder of an un- 
armed citizen or inhabitant of this Confederacy 
by virtue or under pretence of the order herein- 
before recited, it shall be the duty of the com- 
manding general of the forces of this Confed- 
eracy to cause immediately'to be hung, out of 
the commissioned officers prisoners as aforesaid, 
a number equal to that of our own citizens thus 
murdered by the enemy.” 

‘The main divisions of Gen. Pope’s army 
were now stationed at Culpepper Court House 
and Fredericksburg. Culpepper Court House 
is about seventy miles from Washington and 
equally distant from Richmond. The route 
crosses the Long Bridge at Washington, thence 
through Alexandria, Fairfax, Manassas, War- 
renton, -&c. Fredericksburg is connected 
with Washington by steamboat navigation on 
the Potomac to Aquia Creek, thence by rail- 
road, fifteen miles, to Fredericksburg, which is’ 
sixty miles by railroad from Richmond. Gen. 
Pope, although not personally in the field until. 
the 27th of July, had been engaged in concen- 
trating his forces. His delay in taking the field 
was occasioned by the absence of Maj.-Gen. 
Halleck, who arrived at Washington on the 
23d of July, and entered upon the duties of 
general-in-chief. 
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A show of force had been kept up in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and east of the Blue Ridge, 
by the Confederate Government throughout 
the month of July, chiefly for the purpose of 
preventing reénforcements to Gen. McClellan. 
The knowledge which it had of the position 
and strength of the Federal forces made it 
manifest that no: reénforcement to the Army 
of the Potomac would come from any other 
quarter. The departure of the division of Gen. 
Burnside from Newport News, where it had 
been for some weeks ready to coéperate with 
Gen. McClellan in any forward movements 
to Aquia Creek on the ist of August, was 
immediately known in Richmond. It showed 
not only that no reénforcements were com- 
ing to the Army of the Potomac, but also that 
this army would soon evacuate the peninsula. 
The star of their fortune now appeared to be in 
the ascendant. The day, so long and anxiously 
looked for, had come, in which they should be 
able to take their great and powerful adversary 
at a disadvantage, and demonstrate to civilized 
nations their own military strength and ability 
to win that independence which they had pro- 
claimed. Consultations were immediately held 
at Richmond, and their purposes were soon 
formed. It was resolved to abandon the 
defensive policy and to repeat the exploit 
which Gen. Jackson had performed by driving 
Gen. Banks out of the Shenandoah Valley, on 
a scale of national magnitude. Rumors were 
set afloat that Tennessee, Kentucky, and the 
whole of Virginia were to be reeovered at 
once; Maryland liberated from her oppression, 
and not only Washington and Baltimore cap- 
tured, but also Harrisburg and Philadelphia 
in the east, and Cincinnati in the west. It was 
a magnificent enterprise for a people situated 
like those in the Confederate States at that 
time. Measures were immediately adopted for 
the execution of these plans. Gen. McClellan 
was to be left to retire from the peninsula with- 
out any further attacks than were necessary to 
cover their real designs, and their forces were 
to be prepared for an immediate movement 
northward. The Confederate forces at this 
time were greater than ever before. Not less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand men were 
at Richmond and in communication with it. 
All this force, excepting a strong corps of ob- 
servation, was to be precipitated at once upon 
Maryland. > 

The preparations to advance into Marylan 
which were making at Richmond, were imme- 
diately known at Washington and awakened 
great anxiety. An order was issued to Gen. 
Cox in western Virginia to send his main 
forces, with all possible despatch,gby railroad to 
join Gen. Pope. To facilitate the withdrawal 
of the army from Harrison’s Landing, as stated 
by Gen. Halleck, and to gain time also by 8 
demonstration against the enemy, Gen. Pope 
was ordered to push his forces across the Rap- 
pahannock, and occupy Culpepper and threaten 
Gordonsville. Atthe same time President Lin- 
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coln issued the following order, calling out an 
additional three hundred thousand men to 
serve for nine months: 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, August 4, 1862. 

Ordered First—That a draft of three hundred thou- 
sand militia be immediately called into the service of 
the United States, to service for nine months, unless 
sooner ciachatants The Secretary of War will assi 
~ nes to the States, and establish regulations i 
the draft. : 

Second—That ifany State shall not by the 15th of 
August furnish its quota of the additional three hun- 
dred thousand volunteers authorized by law, the de- 
ficiency of volunteers in that State will also be made 
spy a special draft from the militia, The Secretary 
of War will establish regulations for this purpose. 

Third—Regulations will be prepared by the War 
Department, and presented to the President, with the 
object of securing the promotion of officers of the army 
and volunteers for meritorious and distinguished 
services, and of preventing the nomination and appoint- 


ment in the military service of incompetent or un- ~ , 


worthy officers. The regulations will also provide for 
ridding the service of such incompetent persons as 
now hold commissions. 

By order of the PRESIDENT. 

Epwin M. Sranron, Secretary of War. 

The Confederate army began to move imme- 
diately after the Ist of August, and the divisions 
of Gens. Jackson, Ewell, and Hill were hurried 
to the Rapidan river, which is the south fork 
of the Rappahannock. On Friday, the 8th of 
August, Gen, Pope reached Culpepper Court 
House, from his last encampment near Wash- 
ington, the county seat of Rappahannock. At 
the same time the corps of Gen. Banks was in 
motion in the direction of Culpepper. The 
corps of Gen. Sigel was encamped at Sperryvill 
twenty miles from Culpepper, and on the roa 
from Washington, Rappahannock county. At 
Culpepper Court House was Brig.-Gen. Craw- 
ford, with his brigade belonging to Gen. Banks’s 
corps, and Gen.. Ricketts’s division, belong- 
ing to Gen. McDowell’s corps. They had ar- 
rived two days previous from Warrenton with 
Gen. McDowell, who took command of all the 
forces then at Culpepper. Gen. Bayard with 
his cavalry had been guarding the fords of the 
Rapidan from Racoon Ford to a point fourteen 
miles below, and south of the railroad at Bur- 
nett’s Ford, where he connected with the caval- 
ry of Gen. Buford. At noon on Friday he sent 
information to Culpepper Court House that the 
enemy had early that morning crossed the river 
and driven in his pickets with such force that 
he was obliged to retire before them. He was 
retiring to the north and east side of Robertson’s 
river, about eight miles from Oulpepper, there 
to await a supporting force. The numbers of 
the enemy he estimated at two regiments of in- 
fantry, two pieces of light artillery, and three 
small regiments of cavalry. Gen. Buford at 
the same time reported the enemy to be ad- 
vancing in heavy force upon Madison Court 
House, thus leaving it in doubt whether the 
movement was directed toward Culpepper or 
Madison. Wishing to maintain the communica- 
tion with Fredericksburg at all hazards, Gen. 
Pope resolved to concentrate at Culpepper, in 
order to keep his forces interposed between 
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the main body of the enemy and the lower 
fords of the Rappahannock. He accordingly 
immediately ordered Brig.-Gen. Crawford to 
march to Gen. Bayard with his brigade, which 
consisted of the 28th New York, 10th Maine, 
46th Pennsylvania, 25th Connecticut, with ten 
pieces of artillery. He proceeded rapidly to 
the front, and occupied a position about seven 
miles from Culpepper, immediately in rear of 
the line of Gen. Bayard’s cavalry.. Soon after, 
Gen. Pope ordered the remainder of Gen. 
Banks's corps to move rapidly from Hazel River 
bridge, nine miles from Culpepper, where it 
was the night before, to the scene of expected 
conflict. By eight o’clock that night, the head 
of Gen. Banks’s column was descried marching 
around the village to its destination, which it 
reached before midnight. That point was im- 
mediately in the rear of Gen. Crawford. Gen. 
Sigel was at the same time ordered up from 
Sperryyille by a forced march of twenty 
miles, his advance reaching Oulpepper late in 
the afternoon, where it was halted. 
Throughout Friday night and Saturday fore- 
noon, skirmishing was continued between Gen. 
Bayard’s cavalry and the advance of the enemy, 
until the latter had advanced within long 
range of Gen. Crawford’s artillery. The enemy 
soon developed a strong force, and occupied 
both sides of Cedar Mountain, a sugar-loaf emi- 
nence situated two miles west of the Orange and 
Alexandria railroad at Mitchell’s Station. The 
artillery of the enemy opened early in the af- 
ternoon of Saturday, but he made no advance 
until near five o’clock, at which time a few 
skirmishers were.thrown forward on each side 
under cover of a heavy wood, in which his 
force was concealed. A strong force was push- 
ed forward in the rear of the skirmishers, and 
Gen. Banks advanced to the attack. The en- 
gagement did not fairly open until after six 
o'clock p. M., but for an hour and a half was 
furious and unceasing. The report of Gen. 
Banks to Gen. Pope had expressed the opinion 
that no action was imminent that afternoon, and 
it was not until after it was fully commenced 
that the latter ordered Gen. McDowell to ad- 
vance Gen. Ricketts’s division to the support 
of Gen. Banks, and also Gen. Sigel to bring his 
men on the ground as soon as possible. At 7 
p. M., when Gen. Pope arrived, the action was 
raging fiercely, but Gen. Banks held the posi- 
tion he took early inthe morning. During the 
action he had fallen back about one mile from 
the spot where it first commenced, but without 
any disorder. or confusion. The enemy were 
evidently pressing close, and the artillery was 
firing at short range. The division of Gen. 
Ricketts pushed forward and occupied the right 
of Gen. Banks, taking the place of his right wing, 
which was ordered to mass upon the centre. 
Before this change could be effected it was quite 
dark, and the musketry firing ceased, but the ar- 
tillery kept up an intermittent firing until near 
midnight. The Federal troops rested on their 
arms during the night in line of battle. At day- 
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light the next morning the enemy fell back two 
miles, and still higher up the mountain, and the 
pickets of Gen. Pope advanced and occupied 
the ground. The army rested during the day. 
Monday was spent in burying the dead and in 
getting off the wounded, and during the night 
the enemy disappeared, leaving many of his 
dead unburied and his wounded on the ground. 
The slaughter on both sides was severe; much 
of the fighting having been hand to hand. A 
cavalry and artillery force under Gens. Buford 
and Bayard was thrown forward in pursuit, and 
followed the enemy to the Rapidan, over which 
his rear guard passed about ten o’clock on Tues- 
day morning. The Federal loss was fifteen hun- 
dred killed, wounded, and missing, of whom 
near three hundred were taken prisoners. Gen. 
Pope also lost two Napoleon guns, fifteen hun- 
dred muskets, and considerable ammunition. ~ 
The Confederate loss was severe, among whom 
were Gens. Winder and Trimble. The battle 
commenced with the advance of Gen. Ewell, 
consisting of ten thousand men, who were re- 
enforced by Gen. Jackson with five thousand 
more, and the balance of his command got into 
position early in the night. 

On the Federal side the contest was main- 
tained entirely by the command of Gen. Banks, 
and was conducted with great skill and bra- 
very. The object of this attack on the part of 
Gen. Lee was undoubtedly to feel the strength 
and temper of Gen. Pope’s army. His forces 
retired across the river, a few, miles toward 
Gordonsville, to await the approach of the 
main army, while Gen. Pope pushed forward 
his whole force in the direction of the Rapidan, 
where he occupied a strong position, extending 
from Robertson’s Rise on the right to near 
Racoon Ford on the left. 

On the 16th a party of Confederate cavalry 
were surprised and captured at Louisa Court 
House. Upon them were found important 
despatches, including an autograph letter from 
Gen. Lee, which informed the Federal Goy- 
ernment that Gen. Lee was moving by, forced 
marches the main body of the Confederate 
army to attack Gen. Pope before a junction 
could be formed between him and the Army of 
the Potomac. Thus their plan was to throw 
overwhelming forces upon him, cut off his 
rear, and annihilate, if possible, his entire 
army. In consequence of this reliable infor- 
mation, Gen. Halleck, the general-in-chief, on 
the 17th ordered Gen. Pope not to cross the 
Rapidan, but advised him to take a position in 
rear of the North Fork, where he could be more 
easily reénforced. This movement was com- 
menced by Gen. Pope on the 18th, and during 
the 19th the main body of his forces was behind 
that river, and prepared to hold its passes. 

Ten miles above Fredericksburg the Rap- 
pahannock river receives the two. tributa- 
ries which form it. The southern stream is 
called the Rapidan, the northern one is 
called the North Fork. This latter is the 
stream behind which Gen. Pope was advised to 
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retire, and which he effected on the 18th and 
the subsequent day. Below the junction of the 
tributaries the stream is called the Rappa- 
hannock. This junction is twenty miles be- 
low the spot where the Culpepper or Orange 
and Alexandria railroad crosses the North Fork. 

Gen. Lee commenced reconnoitring on the 
day that Gen. Pope retired, and at night a 
considerable body of his troops had crossed the 
Rapidan. On the 19th he crossed with a large 
force, comprising cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

Gen. Pope had thus far received some re- 
enforcements from Gen. Burnside, who landed 
at Fredericksburg from the mouth of the James 
river on the 4th of August. On the 6th, at six 
Pp. m., Gen. Reno, with his division of Gen, 
Burnside’s corps, left camp to march to Gen. 
Pope. On the 10th Gen. King, of McDowell’s 
corps, hurried forward to Culpepper Court 
House for the same purpose, and on the 18th 
Gen. Stevens, with six regiments of his division, 
and four of Gen. Wright’s, which had been de- 
tached from Port Royal, 8. C., followed. 
Thus nearly forty regiments of infantry, fully 
armed and provided with trains and a large 
force of artillery and cavalry, were sent for- 
ward from Fredericksburg. He was also au- 
thorized to call the main portion of Gen. Cox’s 
forces from western Virginia. 

The Orange and Alexandria railroad, which 
runs from Alexandria, and connects with the 
Virginia Central railroad at Gordonsville, was, 
at the end near Alexandria, the route by which 
Gen. Pope received his supplies. The stations 
on that part of the road were as follows: 
Alexandria, to Springfield, 9 miles; to Burke’s, 
14 miles; to Fairfax, 18 miles; to Union Mills, 
23 miles; to Manassas Junction, 27 miles; to 
Bristol, 31 miles; to Catlett’s, 38 miles; to 
Warrenton Junction, 41 miles; to Bealeton, 
47 miles; to Rappahannock, 51 miles; to Bran- 
dy, 56 miles; to Culpepper, 62 miles; to 
Mitchell’s, 69 miles. The road crosses the 
North Fork at the Rappahannock station, ten 
miles beyond Warrenton Junction. At Manas- 
sas Junction the Manassas Gap railroad comes 
in from the northwest. The first station west 
of Manassas Junction is Gainesville, distant 8 
miles; the next is Thoroughfare, distant from 
Manassas Junction 14 miles. At the Warren- 
ton Junction comes in from the northwest the 


_ Warrenton railroad. It connects Warrenton 


with Warrenton Junction. All these positions 
were in the rear of Gen. Pope’s army on the 
North Fork, and were involved in the subse- 
quent movements, 

When the retreat of Gen. Pope commenced, 
Gen. Sigel’s command was in the advance, Gen. 
Reno’s held the left in the vicinity of Mitchell’s 
Station, on the line of the Orange and Alexan- 
dria railroad, and Gen. McDowell’s forces, sup- 
ported by Gen. Banks, oceupied the right centre. 
At half-past ten on the night of the 18th of 
August, Gen. Sigel commenced moving back 
toward Culpepper. Previous to this hour, 
however, the troops in the rear were in motion, 
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The night was dark and cold, and the march 
slow in consequence of the immense train of 
transportation wagons placed in advance of 
the troops. The usual camp fires were extin- 
guished, excepting those necessary for the safe 
passage of the trains, and all unnecessary noise 
was avoided. At midnight the advance of Gen. 
Sigel reached Cedar Mountain, the scene of the 
late battle, and at alate hour on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 19th, itreached Culpepper. The forces 
of Gen. McDowell, including Gen. King’s divi- 
sion, had then passed through the town. Gen. 
Banks’s division was at an encampment on the 
right of the road, and Gen. Sigel brought up 
the rear. Far as the eye could reach, there was 
to be seen nought but moving masses of infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery ; beyond that it could 
catch an occasional glimmer of the white-cov- 
ered tops of the wagon trains slowly winding 
up the distant hills. All the sick and wounded, 
excepting eighty-five men whose injuries were 
of such a kind as to prevent their removal, and 
all the stores of the medical department, had 
been sent off by railroad before five o’clock that 
afternoon. The rear guard of the army con- 
sisted of the cavalry under Gen. Bayard. The 
movement of the troops during the day, althongh 
made in different directions, all tended toward 
one point, the Rappahannock station on the 
railroad, at which was the bridge crossing the 
North Fork. During the forenoon of the 19th, 
the advance crossed, and the rear, which was 
that day under Gen. Sigel, encamped at night 
some four miles from the bridge. All night, 
long army trains, infantry, and artillery were 
moving across the bridge, and by noon on the 
20th the cavalry composing the rear guard 
made its appearance just on the west side of 
the bridge, and was then drawn up in line of 
battle to meet the enemy’s cavalry, with whom 
Gen. Bayard had beeri skirmishing from Cedar 
Mountain. About one o’clock the Confederate 
cavalry made a charge, but accomplished noth- 
ing except wounding a few men. The Feder- 
al cavalry then came across the bridge, and the 
retreat behind the North Fork of the Rappa- 
hannock was complete. 

During the afternoon and night, the Confed- 
erate artillery came up. On the next day, the 
21st, being Thursday, an attempt was made by 
them to cross a few miles above the bridge. 
The New York battery of Crowell and the 


Third Maryland regiment, stationed at the ford, 


would have been driven off except for the ad- 
ditional batteries sent to their support. » At the 
same time an attack was made at Kelly’s Ford; 
this was alsorepulsed. An attack of the enemy 
was expected during the night, and the Federal 
force slept on their arms. Early the next morn- 
ing a Confederate battery opened at the spot: 
where the first attempt to cross was made, 
which kept up a fire for some time. A little 
farther up the stream a bridge was discovered 
which the enemy had erected during the night. 
A Federal battery opened, which slackened fire 
soon after and appeared to be silenced by the 
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batteries of the enemy. It was apparently 
withdrawn, when the enemy began to cross. 
The batteries of Gen. Sigel’s command again 
opened upon their approach, and they were 
here also driven back. It was on this occasion 
that Gen. Henry Bohlen lost hislife. Attempts 
to cross were also made at other fords. On 
Friday afternoon and night of the 22d, rain fell 
so heavily as to swell the river and make it 
unfordable between the mountains and a few 
miles back of Warrenton Springs, which check- 
ed the efforts of the enemy. The firing of 
artillery at nearly all the fords was kept up on 
the 23d and 24th with more or less spirit, but 
with no special results. On the 23d the bridge 
at the Rappahannock station was burned by 
Gen. Ricketts. While this was going on during 
the 24th, Gen. Lee made a flank movement, ad- 
vanced higher up, and attempted to throw a 
portion of his force over at Waterloo bridge, 
about twelve miles above the Rappahannock 
bridge, which was burned. This attempt was 
defeated. The strategy of the movements of 
Gen. Pope consisted in the hope that by his fall- 
ing back across and holding the fords of the 
North Fork, sufficient time would be gained for 
the Army of the Potomav to come to his aid. 
On Friday evening, the 22d, while the Feder- 
al force was thus in possession of the fords of 
the Rappahannock, a body of Confederate caval- 
ry under Gen. Stuart, consisting of detachments 
of the 1st, 4th, and 9th Virginia cavalry, made 
a dash upon Catlett’s Station on the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad, thirty-five miles from 
Washington, and thirteen miles in the rear of 
the Rappahannock station. They met with only 
slight resistance. There were a great number 
of trains in a circle round the station at the 
time, which first occupied their attention; but a 
terrible storm of rain setting in a few moments 
after their arrival, the wagons could not be de- 
stroyed by fire, and only few were injured. 
They remained some hours, and left at four 
o'clock in the morning, their pickets having 
been driven in. They took away over two 
hundred horses of Gen. Pope’s train, and twen- 
ty from Gen. McDowell’s. They took ail Gen. 
Pope’s baggage and everything belonging to his 
staff officers. All the sick were taken from the 
hospitals, and most of them put on the captured 
horsestoride. A few were killed on both sides, 
and the number of prisoners taken was about 
twohuhdred. This force had crossed the North 
Fork at Porter’s Ford, two miles above White 
Sulphur,Springs. The Federal force at Catlett's 
consisted of a small guard from the Pennsylva- 
nia regiment under Col. Kane, and the Purnell 
Legion of Maryland. In the neighborhood 
were other trains likewise having small guards, 
upon some of which an attack was made. 
After a body of the Oonfederate force had 
crossed at Waterloo bridge on the 24th, as above 
stated, an attack was made upon them by order 
of Gen. Pope, with the hope of cutting them 
off. This was unsuccessful, but the enemy was 
compelled to retire, move farther up the river, 
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and enter the valley whith lies between the Blue 
Ridge and the Bull Run mountains. The object 
of this movement was to get in the rear of Gen. 
Pope and cut off his supplies from Washington. 

It put the Confederate army in such a posi- 
tion that it could move either upon Washington 
or upon Leesburg, for the purpose of crossing 
into Maryland. Nevertheless, Gen. Pope was 
successful in preventing the enemy from cross- 
ing at any of the fords of the North Fork, and 
compelling him to move still higher up on the 
west side of the Bull Run mountains. Thus, 
during eight days, Gen. Lee had advanced no 
nearer to Washington. It now remained for 
Gen. Pope to guard the passes of these moun- 
tains in order to prevent the approach of the 
enemy any nearer to Washington, or to meet 
him after crossing the mountains and defeat him. 
On the other hand it was the object of Gen. 
Lee to pass the mountains and take Gen. Pope 
in the rear if possible. At all events it was 
necessary for him to get rid of the army of Gen. 
Pope if he intended to cross over the Potomac 
into Maryland. 

When it appeared doubtful if the North Fork 
river could be held long enough to effect a junc- 
tion of the forces of Gen. McClellan with those 
of Gen. Pope, a part of the former were order- 
ed to land at Alexandria and move out by rail- 
road as rapidly as possible. After this move- 
ment of Gen. Lee, the remainder of Gen. Me- 
Clellan’s forces were ordered to land at Alexan- 
dria, and Gen. Burnside was ordered to evacu- 
ate Fredericksburg and Aquia Oreek. 

As soon as Gen. Pope discovered that a large 
force of the enemy was turning his right to- 
ward Manassas, and that the divisions which 
he expected to be there from Alexandria had 
not arrived, he broke up his camps at Warren- 
ton and Warrenton Junction and marched rap- 
idly back in three columns. At this time the 
corps of Gen. Heintzelman from Gen. MecClel- 
lan’s army had reached Warrenton Junction, 
although without artillery, wagons, or horses 
for the field and general officers. One division 
of the corps of Gen. Porter from Gen. McClel- 
lan’s army coming by the way of Fredericks- 
burg, arrived at Bealston’s Station, eleven miles 
south of Warrenton Junction in advance of 
Gen. Heintzélman, about four thousand five 
hundred strong. The other division was at Kel- 
ly’s Ford. This corps had marched night and 
day to join the army under Gen. Pope, and was 
broken down with excessive labor. Both these 
divisions were immediately concentrated at War- 
renton Junction. When Gen. Pope determined 
to fall back he had no other course to pursue, ex- 
cept to detach a sufficient force to defeat the Con- 
federate troops attempting to turn his flank, and 
still preserve his front before the main body of 
the Confederate army. The reason assigned by 
Gen. Pope for not pursuing the latter course 
was the lack of a sufficient force to maintain 
his front after a suitable body had been detach- 
ed to defeat Gen. Jackson on his flank. He 
estimates the number of his troops at forty 
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thousand, before the arrival of Gen. Heintzel- 
man with ten thousand. The Confederate army 
before him was not less than eighty thousand 
in number. On evacuating Warrenton and 
Warrenton Junction, Gen. McDowell was or- 
dered to march rapidly with his own corps and 
that of Gen. Sigel, and the division of Gen. 
Reynolds, by the turnpike upon Gainesville, the 
first station west of Manassas Junction, on the 
Gap railroad, for the purpose of intercepting 
any reénforcements coming through Thorough- 
fare Gap to Gen. Jackson, who he learned 
was on the railroad. At the same time Gen. 
Reno, from Gen. Burnside’s corps, and Gen. 
Kearny, from Gen. Heintzelman’s corps, were 
ordered to march upon Greenwich, so as to sup- 
port Gen. McDowell if necessary. Greenwich 
is a little south of Gainesville, and alittle south- 
west of Manassas Junction. The division of 
Gen. Hooker, under Gen. Pope, moved back 
upon Manassas, on the line of the railroad. 
Gen. Porter was ordered to remain with his 
corps at Warrenton Junction until relieved by 
Gen. Banks marching from Fayetteville, and 
then to push forward in the direction of Gaines- 
ville, where the main collision with the enemy 
was expected. 

On Tuesday night, the 26th, the pickets at 
Manassas Junction were driven in, and two 
companies of Pennsylvania infantry, one com- 
pany of Pennsylvania cavalry, and a battery 
of artillery stationed there were surprised and 
attacked by a large force under Gen. Ewell. 
The Union force, after a brief skirmish, retreat- 
ed across Bull Run. There, at Union Mills, 
were the 11th and 12th Ohio regiments. under 
Col. Scammon, being a portion of Gen. Cox’s 
division brought on from western Virginia. 
They immediately advanced to meet the Con- 
federate force, and early on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the 27th, a conflict took place between 
Manassas Junction and Bull Run. This con- 
tinued for a couple of hours, when Col. Scam- 
mon was forced to retire across Bull Run bridge, 
which he attempted to hold. About noon, 
after considerable loss, he was obliged to retire 
along the railroad in the direction of Alexan- 
dria, halting at 4 point midway between Cen- 
treville and Fairfax Court House. About two 
o’clock on the same morning, the New Jersey 
brigade under Brig.-Gen. Taylor, being a por- 
tion of Gen. Franklin’s division of Gen. McClel- 
lan’s army, left their encampment near Alexan- 
dria, and proceeding out the Fairfax road some 
distance, made a detour to the left, and during 
the forenoon arrived on the old battle ground 
near Manassas. The enemy, being aware of 
their approach, were drawn up to meet them. 
As they emerged from the woods the enemy 
opened upon them with a severe fire of artillery. 
Gen. Franklin, having no artillery, was compel- 
led either to make a charge or retire. He re- 
solved to charge upon the enemy’s battery, but 
as these were supported by infantry, it proved 
ineffectual, and he then fell back in order to 
Sangster’s Station, toward Fairfax, holding the 


enemy incheck. At this station two Ohio regi- 
ments, sent to reénforce him, came up, who were 
at first mistaken for a body of the enemy. The 
troops of Gen. Taylor were now thrown into 
confusion, but finding out the mistake, rallied 
and joined in an attack upon the enemy, who 
now retired toward Manassas. Gen. Taylor 
then fell back to Fairfax Court House, having 
left one regiment at Sangster’s Station as a 
guard. The losses during these actions were 
about three hundred. 

On the same night of the 26th, when Man- 
assas Junction was taken, a body of Confede- 
rate cavalry, being a detachment of the force 
of the enemy at Manassas, made an attack upon 
a railroad train at Bristow’s Station, four miles 
from Manassas Junction. Thistrain wasthe one 
which had conveyed, a few hours previous, the 
division of Gen. Hooker to Warrenton Junction, 
and was now returning empty. The cars were 
destroyed and the track torn up for a consider- 
able distance. This force was increased by the 
arrival of more troops from Gen. Ewell’s divi- 
sion, who had taken Manassas Junction, where 
was an immense depot of Federal stores vaiued 
at nearly one million of dollars. This was the 
body of the enemy which Gen. Pope had de- 
signed to intercept by ordering Gen. McDowell 
to fall back on Gainesville. Unfortunately, his 
order was too late, for the first reénforcements 
to Gen. Jackson, then in the rear of Gen. Pope, 
had passed through Thoroughfare Gap and 
Gainesville, and were in possession of Manassas 
at the time when the order was given to Gen. 
McDowell. The stores captured at Manassas 
served to sustain the Confederate army in extend- 
ing its march into Maryland. Vast quantities, 
however, were burned, because, as Gen. Lee re- 
ported, ‘they had captured more than they could 
use or carry away.” On the 23d, the next day 
after the attack upon Catlett’s Station, Gen. Hal- 
leck had sent a despatch to Gen. Pope in these 
words: “By no means expose your railroad 
communication with Alexandria. It is of the 
utmost importance in sending your supplies and 
reénforcements.” Gen. Pope, in his report, 
says: ‘‘The movement of Gen. Jackson to- 
ward White Plains and in the direction of 
Thoroughfare Gap, while the main body of the 
enemy confronted me at Sulphur Springs and 
Waterloo bridge, was well known to me, but I 
relied confidently upon the forces which I had 
been assured would be sent from Alexandria, 
and one strong division of which I had ordered 
to take post on the works at Manassas Junction. 
I was entirely under the belief that these would 
be there, and it was not until I found my com- 
munication intercepted that I was undeceived. 
I knew that this movement was no raid, and 
that it was made by not less than twenty-five 
thousand men.” 

The army of Gen. Pope was now on the 27th 
on the retreat in three columns. The one 
moving back along the railroad toward Manas- 
sas Junction, under Gen. Hooker, was the first 
to encounter the Confederate forces in the 
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rear. It was the advance of the same force, a 
portion of which had repulsed Col. Scammon 
and Gen. Taylor in separate actions during the 
forenoon. That portion of the force had ceased 
to follow them beyond Sangster’s Station, as 
they would thereby have been drawn away 
from the main body, and also from the support 
of Gen. Lee’s army marching upon White 
Plains and Thoroughfare Gap, and because 
Gen. Pope was falling back upon them. Upon 
the approach of Gen. Hooker’s force to Bris- 
tow’s Station the Confederate forces fell back 
about one and a half miles across Kettle Run, 
and formed upon its left bank. Their main 
body was at Manassas, a little farther in the 
rear, to which their line of battle extended. A 
severe action ensued, which terminated at 
dark. Gen. Ewell’s force was driven from the 
field, with the loss of his camp equipage and 
about three hundred killed and wounded. Gen. 
Hooker’s division had brought with them only 
forty rounds of ammunition, and at night there 
were only five rounds to the man left. Upon 
learning this fact, Gen. Pope immediately sent 
back orders to Gen. Porter to march with his 
corps at one o’clock that night, so as to be with 
Gen. Hooker at daylight in the morning, the 
28th, with Morell’s division, and also directed 
him to communicate with Gen. Banks the or- 
der to move forward to Warrenton Junction. 
All trains were ordered this side of Cedar Run, 
and to be protected by a regiment of infantry 
and a section of artillery. Owing to insur- 
mountable obstacles and the limited time given 
him to make the march, Gen. Porter did not 
arrive as early as expected. 

The position of Gen. Jackson after the defeat 
of Ewell on the night of the 27th was dangerous. 
Without reénforcements he must retreat before 
the powerful foe in front. Only two routes were 
open for him. The one by which he had come, 
which was through Gainesville and Thorough- 
fare Gap; and the other toward Centreville. 
If he attempted the first one, he would meet 
the forces of Gens. McDowell and Sigel, and 
the Pennsylvania reserve under Gen. Reynolds, 
who were already at Gainesville, whither they 
had been ordered two days previous by Gen. 
Pope. His only course of safety was to fall 
back toward Centreville, which he did that 
night, and took position on the farther line of 
Bull Run. At noon on the 28th Manassas was 
occupied by the troops of Gen. Pope, and on 
the same day Gen. Heintzelman’s corps, con- 
sisting of the divisions of Gens. Hooker and 
Kearny, pushed on to Centreville, and enter- 
ed the place soon after the rear of Gen. Jack- 
son had retired. At this time Gen. Reno, who 
had codperated with Gen. McDowell, had 
reached Manassas Junction, and Gen. Porter 
was at Broad Run, where he had been or- 
dered to halt. It was now of the utmost im- 
portance to Gen. Lee that Gen. Jackson 
should be reénforced, or he might be cut off. 
Foreseeing the danger, Gen. Lee had ordered 
Gen. Longstreet to proceed on the 24th from 
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Warrenton by way of Thoroughfare Gap, a 
pass in the Bull Run mountains, fifteen miles 
west of Centreville, and unite with Gen. Jack- 
son. The advance of Gen. Longstreet appears 
to have reached Thoroughfare Gap on the 
evening of the 28th, and encountered Gen. 
Ricket’s division, which retired that night to 
Bristow’s Station. The enemy was thus free 
to join Gen. Jackson both by Thoroughfare 
and Hopeville Gaps. The advance of Gen. 
Jackson retiring to join Gen. Longstreet en- 
countered, near Gainesville on the Warrenton 
turnpike, Gen. Gibbon’s brigade of King’s divi- 
sion—or all of King’s division—which was a 
part of Gen. McDowell’s force. The division 
behaved handsomely, and suffered severe loss. 
The contest closed with the darkness, and the 


division retired to Manassas Junction beforeday ._ 


of the 29th. The road was open for the union 
of Gen. Longstreet with Gen. Jackson, and the 
junction was effected on the morning of the 
29th, at 10 a. M., in person and with large force. 

Hopeville is about three miles northeast of 
White Plains, on the road from White Plains 
to Aldie. The road across the mountains is 
some three miles north of Thoroughfare Gap. 
Gen. Halleck in his report says: ‘t‘ McDowell 
had succeeded in checking Lee at Thoroughfare 
Gap; but the latter took the road from Hope- 
ville to Haymarket, and hastened to the relief 
of Jackson, who was already in rapid retreat.” 

The next morning found Gen. King’s division 
fallen back from Warrenton turnpike toward 
Manassas Junction. It had been driven back 
by the forces of Gen. Jackson. The passage 
of the Gap was no longer disputed, and re- 
enforcements to Gen. Jackson were passing 
through during the whole day. Gen. Lee, in 
his despatch to Richmond, says that Gen. Long- 
street reached Gen. Jackson on the 29th. The 
posture of affairs was now changed. The over- 
whelming forces of Gen. Lee were at hand, and 
it became a question with Gen. Pope what the 
consequences to him might be. He seems to 
have apprehended the facts. He cautioned 
Gen. Porter, in his order, not to go farther in 
his march to effect a junction with Gen. Heint- 
zelman than might be necessary, adding, ‘as 
he might be obliged to retire behind Bull Run 
that night for subsistence, if nothing else.” It 
is worthy of notice that the movements of Gen. 
Jackson for the last two days had been in the 
direction of Thoroughfare Gap, in order to be 
nearer the approaching réenforcements, which 
he was confident would surely come. Soon 
after daylight on the next morning, the 29th, 
the contest began on the part of Gens. Sigel and 
Reynolds’s divisions of Gen. McDowell’s corps 
and the Confederate forces. The divisions were 
on the west toward Gainesville. The plan of 
Gen. Pope was for Gen. Heintzelman, with Gens, 
Hooker, Kearny, and Reno, to proceed from 
Centreville toward Gainesville and attack the 
enemy on that side, and Gen. Porter, with 
Gen. King’s division, to make another attack 
from the south, and Gens. McDowell and Sigel 
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from the west, thus attacking them on three 
sides. The contest, as has been stated, com- 
menced early in the morning on the part of Gens. 
Sigel and Reynolds, and was continued rather 
feebly until the afternoon, when Gen. Heint- 
zelman’s corps joined Gen. Sigel, and soon 
after Gen. Longstreet had joined Gen. Jackson. 
Here Gen. Grover’s brigade of Gen. Hooker’s 
division made a brilliant bayonet charge 
through two lines of the enemy and into a 
third one, losing thirty per cent. of its force in 
twenty minutes. Gen. McDowell also brought 
his whole corps into the field in the afternoon, 
and, as Gen. Pope says, “‘ taking a conspicuous 
part in that day’s operations.” Gen. Porter, 
reduced by the withdrawal of Gen. King’s divi- 
sion, was on the direct road to Gainesville, 
along the railroad from Manassas Junction, 
holding in check a large force of the enemy’s 
right wing, strongly posted to guard the flank 
of that portion confronting Gen. Pope’s right. 
About 7 p.m. Gen. Heintzelman’s right division 
under Gen. Kearny turned the enemy’s left to- 
ward Sudley Springs and went into action, driv- 
ing them back fully a mile. Thus the day ended 
successfully for the Federal arms. The entire 
force of Gen. Pope, except Gen. Banks’s corps, 
was thus engaged with the two wings of Gen. 
Lee’s army. The loss on this day by Gen. Pope 
was reported at eight thousand, which was an 
overstatement. Both parties slept upon their 
arms that night on the same spot, near the old 
battle ground of Bull Run. The contest was re- 
newed the next day, the 30th. The object now 
with Gen. Pope was, if possible, to maintain his 
position. The design of the enemy appeared to 
be to accumulate such a force on his right as to 
erush the Federal left and occupy the road to 
Centrevilleinitsrear. Gen. Lee, of the Confed- 
erate army, thus reports the action of this day: 
“The enemy, being reénforced, renewed the at- 
tack on the afternoon of the 80th, when a general 
advance of both wings of the army was ordered, 
and after a fierce combat, which raged until 
after nine o’clock, he was completely defeated 
and driven beyond Bull Run. The darkness 
of the night, his destruction of the stone bridge 
after crossing, and the uncertainty of the fords, 
stopped the pursuit.” The only additional 
force brought into this part of the field on this 
day by Gen. Pope was the corps of Gen. Porter, 
which was moved from the extreme left to the 
centre, travelling a distance of six miles. Gen. 
Pope, in his report, thus describes the conflict of 
the 30th: “ The enemy’s heavy reénforcements 
having reached him on Friday afternoon and 
night, he began to mass on his right for the 
purpose of crushing our left, and occupying the 
road to Centreville in our rear. His heaviest 
assault was made about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when, after overwhelming Fitz John 
Porter, and driving his forces back on the cen- 
tre and left, mass after mass of his forces was 
pushed against our left. A terrible contest, 
with great slaughter, was carried on for sever- 
al hours, our men behaving with firmness and 
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gallantry under the immediate command of 
Gen. McDowell. When night closed our left 
had been forced back about half a mile, but still 
remained firm and unshaken, while our right 
held its ground. Gen. Franklin, with his 
corps, arrived after dark at Centreville, six 
miles in our rear, whilst Sumner was four miles 
behind Franklin. I could have brought up 
these corps in the morning in time to have re- 
newed the action, but starvation stared both 
men and horses in the face, and, broken and 
exhausted as they were, they were in no con- 
dition to bear hunger also. J accordingly retir- 
ed to Centreville that night in perfect order.” 

It appears that the contest with artillery 
commenced early in the day, and but little 
damage was done on either side. Early in 
the afternoon an attempt was made to break 
the line of Gen. Porter stationed on Gen. 
Pope’s centre. This was unsuccessful, but 
caused a severe loss to Gen. Porter. In the 
latter part of the afternoon the enemy’s forces 
were concentrated upon the corps of Gen. 
McDowell on the left of the centre. The bat- 
teries there, Lapine’s 5th Maine, Thompson’s 
New York, and Howell’s, not being sufficiently 
supported by infantry, were soon captured, and 
McDowell’s troops were driven irresistibly 
back. The right and centre still maintained 
their positions, but the disaster on the left, and 
the apprehended design of the enemy to occu- 
py the road to Centreville in their rear, made 
it necessary for them to fall back. In doing 
so the bridge across Bull Run was destroyed. 
The field of battle with its dead and wounded 
was left in the hands of the enemy. The 
right wing of the army was this day command- 
ed by Gen. Heintzelman, and did not give one 
inch of ground tothe enemy until ordered so to 
do after the repulse received by the left wing. 
The losses on both sides were severe, but have 
never been officially made public. The report 
of Gen. Pope was made before the reports of his 
subordinate officers were received. These, in 
consequence of his absence in the West, had not 
been made near the close of the year. The 
entire loss of Gen. Pope was estimated at be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000. 

At Richmond the following despatch was 
received from Gen. Lee: 

HeapquartTers Army NorTHERN VIRGINIA, GROVE- 
TOWN, Aug. 30, P. M., via Rapidan, } 
To President Davis: 

This army achieved to-day, on the plains of Manas- 
sas, a signal victory over the combined forces of Gens. 
McClellan and Pope. On the 28th and 29th each wing, 
under Gens. Longstreet and Jackson, repulsed wit 
valor attacks made on them separately. We mourn 
the loss of our gallant dead in every conflict, yet our 
gratitude to Almighty God for His mercies rises higher 
each day. To Him and to the valor of our — a 
nation’s gratitude is due. R. E. LE 

This was followed on the 2d of September 
bythe following Message of President Davis to 
the Confederate Congress : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Con- 


ederate States : " 
Ihave the gratification of presenting to Congress 
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two despatches from Gen. Robert E. Lee, command- 
ing the army of Northern Virginia, communicating 
the result of the operations north of the Rappahan- 
nock. 

From these despatches it will be seen that God has 
again extended His shield over our patriotic army, and 
bas blessed the cause of the Confederacy with a second 
signal victory on the field already memorable by the 
Gallant achievement of our troops. : 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the skill 
and daring of the commanding general who conceived, 
and the valor and bravery of the troops who executed, 
the brilliant movement whose result 1s now communi- 
cated. After having driven from their intrenchments 
an enemy superior in numbers, and relieved from siege 
the city of Richmond, as heretofore communicated, 
our toilworn troops advanced to meet another invading 
army, reénforced not only by the defeated army o 
Gen. McClellan, but by the fresh corps of Gens. Burn- 
side and Heintzelman. 


After forced marches, with inadequate eee ; 


tion, and across streams swollen to unusual height, by 
repeated combats, they turned the position of the ene- 
my, and, forming a junction of their columns in the 
face of greatly superior forces, they fought the decisive 
battle of the 30th, the crowning triumph of their toil 
and valor. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
At Washington, on Saturday, the 30th, the 
War Department invited the citizens to go out 
to the battle field and assist in taking care of 
the wounded soldiers. A large number re- 
* sponded to the invitation. From three to seven 
o’clock p.M. the streets swarmed with people 
and conveyances loaded with blankets and 
baskets and rolls of lint. Every public carriage 
and vehicle was impressed into the service. 
A thousand persons at least went out. More 
would have gone on Saturday morning, but 
the invitation was recalled, and passes re- 
fused. The entire movement turned out as ill 
advised. Very few persons were allowed to go 
far enough to find the wounded they sought, 
and some were made prisoners by the Confed- 
erates. The movement thus begun at Wash- 
ington instantly extended through all the prin- 
cipal cities of the Northern States. In Boston, 
Massachusetts, which will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the others, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed on Sunday, the 81st. A despatch had 
been received on the previous evening from 
Washington, by Gov. Andrew, asking that 
the surgeon-general of the State should send 
on twenty surgeons with hospital supplies as 
soon as possible. This demand was made pub- 
lic at an early hour in the morning, with the 
notice that contributions would be received at 
Tremont Temple. Those notices were also 
read from pulpits, which is the usual manner 
of advertising on Sunday in New England, and 
many congregations were immediately dismissed 
to procure contributions. At an early hour 
these contributions began to be received at the 
Temple, and continued to pour in during the 
whole day—old sheets for bandages, shirts, 
dressing gowns, pillows, liquors, jellies and 
sweetmeats of all kinds—in a word, every va- 
riety of article which could suggest itself to a 
kind heart as necessary to the comfort of the 
wounded soldier. Bundles and packages of 
every conceivable size and shape were momen- 
tarily arriving. Ladies brought bundles, who 
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were never seen to carry bundles before, and 
stout gentlemen in gold spectacles were seen 
driving heavy laden carts through the streets, 
or lending a hand at the boxes. All these ar- 
ticles were received at the side doors of the 
Temple and taken within, where corps of pack- 
ers inclosed them in boxes, which were then 
taken out of the main entrance to the express 
wagons, which crowded the streets. Thus twen- 
ty-one hundred cases were packed, and all sent 
forward by the evening train, except about one 
hundred and fifty. At the same time subscrip- 
tions were taken at stands on the sidewalks, 
and over five thousand dollars collected. 

Meantime the following correspondence took 
place between Gens. Pope and 


CENTREVILLE, August 31, 1862. 

Sir: Many of the wounded of this army have been 
left on the field, for whom I desire to send ambulances. 
Will you please to inform me whether you consent to 
a truce until they are cared for? : 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, JOHN POPE. 

Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army, Commanding. 
To Commanding Oilicer Confed. forces, near Groveton. 
HeapgusArters Army or NorTuHErRN VIRGINIA, 
August 31, 1862. t 
ages Pope, U. 8S. A., Commanding, de. 

1: Consideration for your wounded induces me to 
consent to your sending ambulances to convey them 
within your lines. I cannot consent to a truce nora 
suspension of the military operations of this army. If 
pon desire to send for your wounded, should your am- 

ulances report to Dr, Guilet, Medical Director of this 
army, he will give directions for their transportion. 
The wounded will be paroled, and it is understood that 
no rage 8 will take place in their removal. 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. LEE, General. 

On Sunday, the 31st, the Confederate army 
was put in motion toward the Little River 
turnpike for the purpose of turning the right 
of Gen. Pope. During Sunday night and Mon- 
day morning, Gen. Pope, anticipating this de- 
sign of the enemy, changed his front by caus- 
ing his right wing to fall back to the heights 
of Germantown. Thus when the enemy reach- 
ed Ox Hill on Monday, he discovered Gen. 
Pope’s army in his front on these heights. The 
ultimate design of the enemy was to cut the 
rear of Gen. Pope in the direction of Fairfax 
Court House. The Little River turnpike runs 
from Middleburg to Alexandria, and intersects 
the Centreville turnpike about a mile east of 
Fairfax Court House. Germantown is a small 
village between Fairfax Court House and Cen- 
treville, and about one fourth of the whole dis- 
tance beyond the former. 

Meanwhile, during the conflict on Friday and 
Saturday, Gen. Banks, with his command, was 
covering the extreme left of Gen. Pope’s line, 
to keep off reénforcements for the enemy, and 
to be used as a reserve. He crossed to Bris- 
tow’s Station, on the railroad four miles beyond 
Manassas Junction, and on Sunday was ap- 
proached by a large Confederate force, before 
which he fell back and joined Gen. Pope. The 
bridge at Bristow’s Station having been destroy- 
ed by the enemy at the time of their attack 
upon it, and that over Bull Run not having 
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been repaired, he destroyed the property of 
the United States before retiring. This con- 
sisted of some 200 railroad cars, 5 locomotives, 
and a large quantity of fixed ammunition, ord- 
nance stores, &c. The enemy, however, ob- 
tained great spoil. On the same day, Sun- 
day, Sept. 1, Fredericksburg was evacuated by 
Gen. Burnside. Falmouth Station was burned, 
and a quantity of commissary stores. The 
bridge erected in place of the old railroad 
bridge, the wire bridge, and the boat bridge 
were destroyed. The evacuation of Aquia 
Creek followed. 

Gen. Pope states that by the reports of the 
commanders of corps of his army it consisted, 
on the ist of September, of less than 60,000 
men. The position taken by his orders on this 
day was as follows: The division of Gen. Couch 
and one brigade of Gen. Sumner’s corps were at 
Fairfax Court House. Gen. Hooker was posted at 
or in front of Germantown, and had command 
of his own troops and those at Fairfax. Gen. 
McDowell’s corps was stationed onthe Warren- 
ton turnpike about two miles west of Fairfax. 
Gen. Reno was pushed north of the turnpike 
at a point about two and a half miles east of 
Centreville, and supported by Gen. Kearny’s 
division of Gen. Heintzelman’s corps. 

Late in the afternoon, the Confederates, com- 
posed of infantry and cavalry, approached Ger- 
mantown by the Little River turnpike, and were 
met by Gen. Hooker at that place and by Gen. 
Reno farther west. The conflict raged for an 
hour, when they concentrated their force on 
the left of Gen. Reno’s line, which was com- 
manded by Gen. Stevens. Their intention was 
to turn his left flank. Gen. Stevens was soon 
killed by a bullet through his head, and his 
troops were driven back. The Confederate 
force now began to advance on the main body 
of Gen. Reno, which was short of ammunition, 
when the division of Gen. Kearny came up 
and took the position occupied by the troops 
of Gen. Stevens. Night had now set in, ren- 
dered thickly dark by a thunder storm. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the position of the 
contending armies was revealed only by the 
flashes of lightning. At this time, Gen. Kear- 
ny, anxious to know the nature of the ground 
upon which he expected so soon to fight, rode 
out to examine it. Inadvertently he passed the 
line of his own pickets and approached those 
of the Confederate force, when he was shot by 
one of them. He was soon missed from his 
camp, and not being found, Gen. Birney took 
command of the division. During the next 
day, his body was brought in under a Confed- 
erate flag of truce. Thus two most valuable 
officers and brave soldiers were slain in this 
conflict. After Gen. Birney had taken com- 
mand, he ordered a bayonet charge to be made 
by Col. Egan, commanding the 1st and 40th, and 
Col. Ward, of the 38th New York regiments, be- 
fore which the Confederate force retired. 

By morning, on the 2d of September, the 
whole of Gen. Pope’s army was massed behind 
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Difficult Creek, between Germantown, Flint 
Hill, and Fairfax. Ou that day orders were is- 
sued by the general-in-chief for the Army of Vir- 
ginia to fall back within the defences of Wash- 
ington. The object of the general-in-chief in 
giving this order was ‘“ to reorganize the differ- 
ent corps, to get the stragglers back into the 
ranks, and to supply deficiencies of ammuni- 
tion, clothing, &c.” This movement was exe- 
cuted on the 2d and 3d of September. During 
these days might be seen on the roads leadin 
to Alexandria and the fortifications seca 
Washington, the worn and bleeding fragments 
of the once proud armies of the North, as they 
straggled in from their fifteen bloody days of 
fighting and retreating. There were the rem- 
nants of the decimated regiments of Maine, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan—stragglers belonging to every 
army corps, wounded, weak, and dispirited, re- 
tiring before a victorious enemy to obtain 
safety in the fortifications. Many of them had 
fought their way up the peninsula, contesting 
almost every inch from Williamsburg against 
bullets and bayonets until they stood in sight 
of the spires of Richmond at a distance of four 
miles, and then were required to abandon their 
position and withdraw. 

The Confederate force which was repulsed 
near Centreville, on Monday night, September 2, 
moved toward Vienna, about twelve miles west 
from Washington, for the purpose of making a 
demonstration near the Chain Bridge, and the 
fords of the Potomac above Washington. The 
chief object in this movement was to divert 
the attention of the Federal officers from what 
Gen. Lee was doing elsewhere. The with- 
drawal of the army of Gen. Pope left the field 
clear for the Confederate army to follow it, 
and assault the strong fortifications of Wash- 
ington, or to pass over the Potomac into Mary- 
land. The assault upon the fortifications of 
Washington was not to be thought of. But 
the invasion of Maryland might be followed by 
such a welcome from the mass of the citizens, 
and such coéperation, as to enable Gen. Lee 
not only to hold a portion of the State, but to 
attack Washington in the rear, and perhaps in- 
vade Pennsylvania. In any event it would bea 
demonstration to the Federal Government, and 
to nations in Europe, of the vigorous energy 
and strength of the Confederate Government. 
Accordingly, on the 31st of August, while Gen. 
Pope was resting his exhausted forces at Cen- 
treville, Gen. Lee drew off the main body of 
the Confederate army and moved to Leesburg. 
Thence he moyed to the Potomac, near Point 
of Rocks, and crossed at Noland’s Ford, five 
miles below, and at a ford three miles above on 
the 5th. His force consisted of the divisions 
of Gens. Longstreet, Jackson, Ewell, A. P. Hill, 
and D.H. Hill. It proceeded along the eastern 
slope of the Catoctin Mountains, in the direc- 
tion of Frederick, Maryland. Onthe night of the 
5th the advance reached White Oak Springs, 
about three miles from that city, which is fifty 
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miles from Centreville. Onthe same night in- 
formation was received at Frederick of the ap- 
proach of the Confederate force, and it pro- 
duced much excitement. A large number of 
the inhabitants fled toward Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore. Frederick, the capital of the State 
of Maryland, is forty-four miles northwest of 
Washington, and sixty miles west of Baltimore. 
It is the second city of the State in wealth and 
commercial importance, and the third in popu- 
lation, containing 8,143 inhabitants. The mil- 
itary force in the city consisted of only one 
company, which could make no opposition. 
The Federal provost marshal removed all the 
military stores possible, and, leaving enough for 
the hospitals, in which there were about six 
hundred patients, burned the remainder. About 
ten o’clock the next morning, the 6th, the Con- 
federate troops quietly entered thecity. These 
soldiers were in a destitute condition, in re- 
spect to clothes and shoes, yet the most scra- 
pulous regard was had to private property. 
They had no tents, nor were burdened with any 
baggage. Their only trains were ammunition 
trains. If enduring great hardships without a 
murmur, and most bravely and heroically fight- 
ing, are evidences of good soldiers, seldom has 
the world witnessed better than those who 
composed the army of Gen. Lee. A Confeder- 
ate provost marshal was appointed (Bradley 
Johnson), and a proclamation issued to the citi- 
zens, stating that the army came as friends, and 
not as enemies, to relieve the people of Mary- 
land from the tyranny by which they were op- 
pressed; that they did not purpose to interfere 
with any non-combatants, or to disturb private 
property, or to inquire into the opinions of cit- 
izens; and that whatever stores they required 
would be paid for, either in Confederate notes 
or United States Treasury notes, as the seller 
might prefer. At night the soldiers were all 
ordered to their camps outside of the city. 
Meantime foraging parties were sent out in 
various directions, which returned at evening 
with droves of sheep, cattle, hogs, and horses. 
These droves were all taken toward the Poto- 
mac. Pickets were thrown out from Frederick 
both east and west for considerable distances. 
On Sunday they were reported to have ad- 
vanced within seven miles of Westminster, 
causing a great excitement in the town, but 
disappeared during the night. No Confederate 
force, however, came farther east at that time 
than Uniontown, twenty miles from Westmin- 
ster. The main body encamped for some days 
on a line between Frederick and the Potomac 
river. Recruiting offices were opened in the 
city, and citizens invited to enlist. Very few 
volunteers, however, were obtained. 

On the 8th, Gen. Lee issued the following ad- 
dress to the people of Maryland: 


Near Frepericxtown, Sept, 8, 1862. 
To the People of Maryland: 
It is right that you should know the purpose that 
has brought the army under my command within the 
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limits of your State, so far as that purpose concerns 
yourselves. 

The people of the Confederate States have long 
watched with the deepest sympathy the wrongs an 
outrages that have been inflicted upon the citizens of 
a Commonwealth allied to the States of the South by 
the strongest social, political, and commercial ties, and 
reduced to the condition of a conquered province. 

Under the pretence of supporting the Constitution, 
but in violation of its most valuable provisions, your 
citizens have been arrested and imprisoned, upon no 
charge, and contrary to all the forms of law. 

A faithful and manly protest against this outrage, 
made by a venerable and illustrious Marylander, to 
whom in his better days no citizen appealed for right 
in vain, was treated with scorn and contempt. 

The government of your chief city has been vero 
by armed strangers; your Legislature has been di 
solved by the unlawful arrest of its members; freedom 
of the press and of speech has been suppressed ; words 
have been declared offences by an arbitrary decree of 
the Federal executive; and citizens ordered to be tried 
by any commissions for what they may dare to 
speak. 

Belierog that the people of Maryland possess a 
spirit too lofty to submit to such a goremnment. the 
people of the South have long wished to aid you in 
throwing off this foreign yoke, to enable you again to 
enjoy the inalienable rights of freemen, and restore 
the independence and sovereignty of your State. 

In obedience to this wish, our army has come amon 
you, and is prepared to assist you with the power 0 
its arms in rece, rights of which you have been 
so unjustly despoiled. 

This, citizens of Maryland, is our mission so far as 

ou are concerned. No restraint upon your free will 
is intended—no intimidation will be allowed within the. 
limits of this army at least. Marylanders shall once 
more enjoy their ancient freedom of thought and 
speech. We know no enemies among you, and will 
protect all of you in every opinion. 

It is for you to decide your destiny freely and with- 
out constraint. This army will respect your choice, 
whatever it may be; and, while the Southern people 
will rejoice to welcome you to your natural position 
among them, they will only welcome you when you 
come of your own free will. 

R. E. LEE, General Commanding. 


On the 10th Gen. Lee began to evacuate 
Frederiek, and by the 12th his entire force had 
left. His forces moved in the direction of Ha- 
gerstown. That same night the city was occu- 
pied by the advance of Gen. McClellan’s army, 
under Gen. Hooker. 

On the afternoon of the 10th, Hagerstown 
was entered by a Confederate force. On the 
6th and 7th the banks of the town, anticipating 
this approach, removed their specie to Harris- 
burg and other places east for safety. The 
Government stores there were also removed. 

Meantime, on the first approach of the Con- 
federate army across the Potomac, the greatest 
excitement prevailed in Pennsylvania, especially 
in York and Adams counties, and through the 
Susquehanna and Oumberland valleys. The 
farmers sent away their wives, children, and 
cattle, and hastened to take up arms. In 
many of the towns of the State stores were 
closed, bells rung, guns fired, public meetings 
held, and citizens in their excitement assembled 
in mass to drill. On the 10th Gov. Curtin is- 
sued an order calling upon all the able bodied 
men of Pennsylvania to organize immediately 
for the defence of the State, and to be ready 
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‘for marching orders upon an hour’s notice. On 
the 11th he issued a call for fifty thousand of 
the freemen of the State to enter immediate 
service to repel the imminent danger of inva- 
sion, On the same day he addressed the fol- 
lowing despatch to the mayor of Philadelphia: 

We have reliable information this evening that the 

generals have moved their entire army from 

Frederick to Cumberland ey and their destination 
is now Harrisburg and Philadelphia. We need every 
available man immediately. Stir up your a ee 
to-night. Form them into companies, and send us 
twenty thousand to-morrow. No time can be lost in 
massing a force on the Susquehanna to defend the 
State and your city. Arouse every man possible and 
send him here. 

Goy. Bradford, of Maryland, also issued a 
proclamation calling upon the citizens to or- 
ganize without delay such a force as might 
effectually assist in defending their homes and 
firesides. The effect of these appeals, especially 
in Pennsylvania, was to bring to the governor 
a response from more than seventy-five thou- 
sand men. Harrisburg, the capital, overflowed 
with troops. The excitement, however, was 
not confined to Pennsylvania. In the adjacent 
States, troops under the ‘first call for three hun- 
dred thousand men were hurried to Washing- 
ton and to Harrisburg. It created another 
military excitement, and volunteers promptly 
came forward in all the States to fill up the call 
of the President. 

On the 2d of September, the following order 
was issued by the general-in-chief: 

Wag Department, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OEFIOE, ' 
Wasurneton, September 2, 1862. 

Orders, No, 122. 

will have command of the 
n, and of all the troops for 


General 
Maj.-Gen. McClellan 
fortifications of Washin 
the defence of the capital. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. HALLECK. 
E. D. Townsenp, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 


When Gen. McClellan arrived at Washington 
from Harrison’s Landing, he was in the de- 
partment of Gen. Pope, which included the 
District of Columbia. This was about the mid- 
dle of August. Subsequent to that time he was 
without a command, excepting a body of nine- 
ty-six men, until this order was issued. Each 
corps of his army had been sent forward to 
Gen. Pope In fact the active forces under the 
command of Gen. Pope consisted of the Army 
of Virginia, embracing the corps of Gens. 
McDowell, Banks, Sigel, a portion of Gen. Cox’s 
force from western Virginia, a part of Gen. 
Burnside’s force from North Carolina, about 
ten regiments from Port Royal in South Caro- 
lina, under Gen. Stevens, and the Army of the 
Potomac, consisting of the corps of Gens. 
Heintzelman, Sumner, Porter, and Franklin, 
and the divisions of Gens. McCall and Couch, 
without including the troops stationed in the 
fortifications around Washington. With this 
force he was not able to withstand the over- 
whelming march of the Confederate army. 
Yet this same Confederate army was the force 
which the Army of the Potomac, under Gen. 
‘McClellan, single handed and unaided, was re. 
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quired to meet and conquer, and thus obtain 
the capital of the Confederacy, which was in 
their possession. In this unequal struggle no 
dishonor ever tarnished the Army of the Poto- 


mac. 

On the 4th of September, Gen. McClellan, 
having received the order above stated, issued 
another assuming command of the forces above 
mentioned, together with some new levies which 
had arrived at Washington under the call of 
the President for three hundred thousand men. 
His order assuming the command acted like 
an electric shock upon these dispirited, defeat- 
ed masses. It was as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, Wasutneton, Sept. 4, 1862. 
General Orders, No. 1. 

1. Pursuant to General Orders No. 122, from the 
War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, of the 2d 
instant, the undersigned hereby assumes command of 
the fortifications of Washington and of all troops for 
the defence of the capital. 

2. The heads of the staff departments of the Army 
of the Potomac will be in charge of their respective 
departments at these headquarters. 

8. In addition to the consolidated morning reports 
required by circular of this date from these headquar- 
ters, reports will be made by corps commanders as to 
their compliance with the assignment to positions here- 
tofore given them, stating definitely the ground occu- 
pied and covered by their command, and as to what 
progress has been made in obedience to orders already 
issued to place their commands in condition for imme- 
diate service. GEO. B. McCLELLAN, Maj.-Gen. 

Official: S. Wixx1ams, Assist. Adj.-General. 

It was now known that Gen. Lee had march- 
ed into Maryland, and the orders given to Gen. 
McClellan were to pursue him with all the 
troops which were not required for the defence 
of Washington. On the next day most of his 
army was in motion, and rapidly advanced into 
Maryland. Gen. Couch’s division, consisting 
of three brigades, commanded by Gens. Howe, 
Devens, and Cochrane, on the morning of the 
6th had reached the road from Rockville to 
Great Falls, eight miles beyond Tenallytown. 
Other corps were rapidly pressing on. Three 
days r assuming command, on the 7th, at 
six P, M., he left Washington to take the field. 
That night he passed through Rockville, fifteen 
miles from Washington, stopping only long 
enough to refresh his horses. On the morning 
of the 10th, the army had advanced to Damas- 
cus, thirty-four miles from Washington and 
sixteen miles from Frederick. The first move- 
ments of the army were such as to occupy po- 
sitions which commanded all the lower fords 
of the Potomac, thus presenting to the Con- 
federate army the alternative of meeting him 
in battle, or retiring before him, and crossing 
the Potomac higher up, which would take 
them further from Washington, and oblige them 
to retreat through the Shenandoah Valley. 

Meantime Gen. Lee, after his successes 
against Gen. Pope, had no reason to apprehend 
that the same army would soon be in pursuit 
of him; yet, like a prudent commander, he, upon 
learning of the approach of Gen. McClellan, 
immediately took precautions to secure his 
own safety. His army had met with no such 
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welcome from the citizens of Maryland as to 
give any hope that the State would, under any 
circumstances, rise in opposition to the Federal 
Government. On the contrary the people had 
shown that it was the Government of their 
choice. Very few recruits had joined the Con- 
federate army, and no contributions of import- 
ance had been'made to it. The following is a 
copy of Gen. Lee’s order of march, found at 
Frederick, on the 18th of September. It dis- 
closes his plans: 


[CONFIDENTIAL. | 
HeEApquartTers, Army OF NorRTHERN VIRGINIA, { : 
Sept. 9, 1862. 
Special Order, No. 191. 

III. The army will resume its march to-morrow, 
taking the Hagerstown road. Gen. Jackson’s com- 
mand will form the advance, and after passing Middle- 
ton with such portion as he may select, take the route 
toward Sharpsburg, cross the Potomac at the most 
convenient point, and by Friday morning take posses- 
sion of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, capture such 
of the enemy as may be at Martinsburg, and intercept 
such as may attempt to escape from een ale Ferry. 

IV. Gen. Longstreet’s command will pursue the 
main road. as far as Boonsboro’, where it will halt with 
reserve, ig 4 9 , and baggage trains of the army. 

VY. Gen. McLaws, with his own division and that of 
Gen. R. H. Anderson, will follow Gen. Longstreet, on 
reaching Middleton will take the route to Harper’s 
Ferry, and by Friday morning possess himself of the 
Marylaad Heights, and endeavor to capture the enemy 
at Harper’s Ferry and vicinity. 

, VI. Gen, Walker with his division, after accomplish- 
ing the object in which he is now engaged, will cross 
the Potomac at Check’s Ford, ascend its right bank to 
Lovettsville, take possession of Loudon Heights, if 

raticable, by Friday morning, keep the ford on his 
eft, and the road between the end of mountain and the 
Potomac on his right. He will, as far as practicable, 
codperate with Gen. McLaws and Gen. Jackson in in- 
ee the retreat of the enemy. 

VII. Gen. D. H. Hill’s division will form the rear 
guard of the army, pursuing the road taken by the 
main body. The reserve artillery, ordnance, and sup- 
ply trains will precede Gen. Hill. 

VIII. Gen. Stuart will detach a squadron of cavalry 
to accompany the commands of Gens. Longstreet, 
Jackson, and McLaws, and with the main body of the 
cavalry will cover the route of the army, and bring up 
all prapelers that may have been left behind. 

IX. The commands of Gens. Jackson, McLaws, and 
Walker, after accomplishing the objects for which 
they have attached [been detached dnp join the main 
bo ey of the army at Boonsboro’ or Hagerstown. 

__ X. Each regiment on the march, will habitually carry 
its axes in the regimental ordnance wagons for use of 
the men at their encampments to procure wood, &c. 
c By command of Gen. R. E. LEE. 
(Si ray R. H. Curtron, A. A.-General. 
For Maj.-Gen. D. H. Hitt, Comd’g Division, 

It is clear from this order that Gen. Lee in- 
tended first to capture the garrison at Harper’s 
Ferry, and then to enter Pennsylvania by the 
Oumberland Valley ; at all events, that he had 
no idea of abandoning Maryland until forced to 
do so by the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam. He evacuated Frederick, and taking 
the road to Hagerstown crossed the Catoctin 
Mountains, passed through the valley in which 
Middletown is situated, and drew up his forces 
along the crest of South Mountain there to await 
the advance of Gen. McOlellan. At the same 
time he detached a portion of his force, amount- 
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ing to twenty-five thousand men, and sent them 
to Harper’s Ferry by the route of Williamsport, 
where they crossed the Potomac. The chief 
command of this force was given to Gen. Jack- 
son. It embraced his division with those of 
Gens. A. P. Hill and Walker, and one or two 
others. By this route, although longer, they 
were more certain to reach Harper’s Ferry with- 
out the knowledge of the Federal Government 
than if their movement had been more direct. 
The distance from Frederick to Williamsport 
was thirty miles, and from Williamsport to 
Harper’s Ferry thirty miles. 

The advance of Gen. McClellan entered Fred- 
erick on the 12th, and he immediately sent for- 
ward cavalry and artillery to follow and harass 
the Confederate rear. Gen. Pleasanton was in 


command of the cavalry, and several skirmishes . 


took place during the succeeding days. The line 
of the Federal army extended from the Potomac 
river in the region of Point of Rocks in a north- 
easterly direction to the region near Frederick, 
and thence in an easterly and southerly direc- 
tion along the Baltimore and Ohio railroad to 
Baltimore. On Saturday the 18th, the main 
column of Gen. McClellan’s army reached 
Frederick, and was received with the highest 
demonstrations and encamped two miles be- 
yond. The same afternoon the Confederate 
rear was driven by his advance out of Middle- 
town, which was held by the latter during the 
night.” West of Frederick and running nearly 
due south is the Catoctin range of mountains, 
a continuation of the Blue Ridge. On the 
south it terminates in Maryland at Point of 
Rocks, but still continues in Virginia. On the 
north it unites at the Pennsylvania State line 
with the South Mountain range, which, tending 
to the southwest, slopes down to the Potomac 
at Knoxville four miles east of Harper’s Ferry. 
Between these two ranges, nestles the loveliest 
valley in Maryland—the valley of Catoctin. 
The village of Middletown, ten miles from Fred- 
erick, is in the centre of this valley. On Sunday 
morning, the 15th, the Confederate army were 
found posted on the east side of the South 
Blue Ridge Mountain and stretching on a line 
from north to south from points immediately 
opposite Middletown and Jefferson, both of 
which villages are about eight miles from Fred- 
erick. Middletown is on the road to Hagers- 
town and Jefferson on the direct road to Har- 
per’s Ferry. The right of the Federal army, at 
that time under Gen. Burnside, rested on Mid- 
dletown, and the left under Gen. Franklin on 
Jefferson. Early in the morning, the advance 
beyond Middletown overtook the Confederate 
rear, who retreated slowly, contesting the road 
toward Boonsboro’ step by step. The conflict 
that ensued during the morning was chiefly 
with artillery, and came to closer. quarters in 
the afternoon. At this time the Confederate 
line of battle was formed with the left rest- 
ing upon Turner’s Gap and the turnpike road 
toward Hagerstown which passes through the 
gap, and the right covering Crampton’s Gap. 
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Preparations for moving the main body of the 
Federal army had commenced at daylight, and 
shortly after the whole army was advancing 
rapidly toward the mountains followed by the 
ambulances, artillery, and baggage wagons. 
Middletown was reached with ease, beyond 
which was now the scene of conflict. As they 
approached the field the long black lines of in- 
fantry were halted and opened to make way for 
the artillery and ammunition trains which ad- 
vanced to their positions. | 

The battle of South Mountain really com- 
menced at a bridge over Catoctin Creek half a 
mile west of Middletown, where Confederate 
artillery had been posted to dispute the pas- 
sage. Dislodged from this position it re- 
treated to a stronger one up the mountain side. 
The main body was massed on wooded bluffs 
to the right and left for a distance of more than 
two miles. On the right of Turner’s Gap they 
were stormed out of their stronghold by Gen. 
Burnside’scorps. Gen. Cox’s Kanawha division 


in Gen. Reno’s corps, attacked and carried the - 


crest on the left of the gap. Of this division, 
the 23d Ohio, known as the “psalm singers of 
the Western Reserve,” here came in contact 
with the 23d South Carolina, and the encounter 
was most stormy. Sodesperate were the Caro- 
linians in the fight that before a single man sur- 
rendered he would beat his gun against a rock 
or tree to render it useless to his enemy. The 
Kanawha division was supported by the divi- 
sions of Gens. Wilcox, Rodman, and Sturgess. 
After very severe fighting they repulsed several 
attacks of the enemy, and retained entire pos- 
session of the crest. About 3p. m., Gen. Hooker 
attacked the heights on the right of the pass, 
the Pennsylvania reserves leading, and after a 
desperate resistance carried the crest about 
dark, and held it. Shortly before dark Gen. 
Gibbon’s brigade of Gen. Hooker’s corps, at- 
tacked by the main road, and after an obstinate 
conflict gained the entrance to the pass some 
time after dark. Only by a display of equal 
valor in all the other regiments, and often at 
close quarters, was the enemy driven over 
the crest of the mountain into the valley on 
the west side of the South Mountain. In the 
centre and on the left, equally desperate was 
the battle. A severe fire of artillery had been 
opened all along the front. Under cover of 
this, thé infantry advanced, and poured in a 
fire of musketry ; this continued until 3 o’clock 
p. M. when the battle raged atits height, Suc- 
cess being soon gained on the right, desperate 
charges were made with the bayonet before 
which the Confederate troops wavered, broke, 
and fell back in confusion. The loss sustain- 
ed by the Union forces was 2,325 killed and 
wounded, Among the killed was Gen. Reno, 
who was shot through the body. Turner’s Gap, 
where the last desperate stand of the Confed- 
erate force on the right was made, is two miles 
from the base of the mountain. Six miles 
south is Crampton’s Gap, through which passes 
the road from Jefferson to Roherville. This 
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strong position on the left was carried by Gen. 
Franklin’s corps, after a succession of brilliant 
bayonet charges. Gen. Franklin had followed 
the line of the Potomac closely. On Satur- 
day he reached Sugar Loaf Mountain, and 
drove out the Confederate cavalry occupy- 
ing it for a signal station. On Sunday, he 
passed through the small village of Burkits- 
ville, and advanced about a mile, when he met 
the Confederate pickets at the South Mountain 
range, and near Crampton’s Gap. The gap 
was strongly held by a Confederate force un- 
der Gen. Howell Cobb, and his artillery im- 
mediately opened fire upon the Federal ad- 
vance, which was under the command of Gen. 
Slocum. The division of Gen. Slocum consist- 
ed of three brigades under Gens. Bartlett, Tor- 
litt, and Newton. These were formed in line 
of battle and ordered to advance up the side 
of the mountain. They had proceeded only a 
short distance before they came under the fire 
of a strong Confederate force concealed behind 
a stone wall running along the base of the gap. 
At this point a desperate hand to hand fight 
ensued which lasted nearly an hour, when 
the Confederate troops were routed. They 
did not attempt to make a stand again until 
they reached the crest of the mountain, where 
they turned and prepared to hold the Federal 
advance at bay. It came rushing up, composed 
of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
regiments, until the top of the mountain was 
gained, when another bloody struggle ensued. 
The Confederate force finally gave way and 
fell back in disorder down into the valley, 
leaving four hundred prisoners, three regi- 
mental colors, two pieces of artillery, and 
three thousand stand of “arms. The Federal 
loss in this affair was one hundred and five 
killed, and four hundred and forty-eight wound- 
ed. The Confederate loss was still larger. 
The seizure of this gap exposed the flank of 


‘Gen. Lee’s army, and brought the Federal left 


into Pleasant Valley, and within five miles of 
Harper’s Ferry. That night the Federal army 
occupied the battle ground, and the Confederate 
army fell behind Antietam Creek and took a 
position admirably adapted for defence. 

Meantime the Federal garrison at Winchester 
and Martinsburg had been ordered to Harper’s 
Ferry, and the commanding officer at that post 
had been advised to confine his defence, in case 
he was attacked by a superior force, mainly to 
the position of Maryland Heights, which could 
be held a long time against overwhelming 
numbers. A large amount of artillery and stores 
had been collected at Harper’s Ferry by the 
Federal Government, which it would have been 
necessary to destroy or leave to the enemy if 
the troops there had been withdrawn. It was 
therefore determined by the general-in-chief 
(Halleck) to hold the position until Gen. Me- 
Clellan could relieve it, or open communication 
so that it could be evacuated in safety. 

On Friday, the 12th of September, two days 
before the battle of South Mountain, the Confed- 
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erate force of Gen. Jackson, which had been 
ordered to Williamsport and thence to Har- 

er’s Ferry, commenced an attack on Maryland 
Heights. As early as the 15th of August Col. 
Miles, then in command, received orders from 
Gen. Wool, commanding the department, to 
fortify Maryland Heights, which is considered 
to be the key of the position. He,however, dis- 
obeyed the orders, and did nothing to improve 
its defences. On the 5th of September Col. 
Thomas H. Ford took command of the force 
stationed on the heights, and, apprehending an 
attack from the Oonfederate army, sent a re- 
quisition to Col. Miles for reénforcements and 
for tools necessary to erect defensive works. 
He received reénforcements, but not the tools; 
and with a few borrowed axes constructed a 
slight breastwork of trees near the crest of the 
hill on the same day upon which the advance 
of Gen. Jackson appeared. The forces at Har- 
per’s Ferry had been increased that day to 
about thirteen thousand men, of whom twenty- 
five hundred were cavalry, by the arrival of 
Gen. Julius White with the garrison from 
Martinsburg. Gen. White, although entitled to 
the command, waived his right in favor of Col. 
Miles. The only position fortified by Col. 
Miles was Bolivar Heights behind the town of 
Harper’s Ferry. This is commanded by Mary- 
land Heights and by Loudon Heights situated 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac and on the 
right bank of the Shenandoah. 

The attack of the Confederate force was re- 
newed, on the morning of the 18th, on the 
forces stationed on Maryland Heights, and they 
were driven behind the breastwork. This 
was soon after attacked, and the enemy were 
repulsed, Subsequently, through the precipi- 
tate flight of a portion of the troops and the 
premature retreat of the remainder, in conse- 
quence of a mistake of orders, the heights were 
about midday entirely abandoned. Col. Miles, 


who had visited the position early in the morn-' 


ing, left Col. Ford with permission to exercise 
his discretion in determining whether to hold 
or abandon the heights. Subsequently Col. 
Miles sent to him the following order. 


Harper's Ferry, Sept. 18, 1862, 
Col. Ford, Commanding Maryland Heights : 

Since I returned to this side, on close inspection I 
find your position more defensible than it appears 
when at your station, covered as it is at all points by 
the cannon of Camp Hill. You will hold on, and can 
hold on until the cows’ tails dro 


off, 
Yours, D.S8. MILES, Col. 21st Infantry. 


The answer of Col. Ford to this order, as 
stated by Col. Miles, did not indicate that he had 
the slightest intention of giving up the heights. 

Col. Ford, after the events above mentioned, 
disobeyed this order of Col. Miles, abandoned 
the position, and withdrew his forces across the 
river. It was only necessary, after this dis- 
graceful retreat, for the enemy to plant their 
batteries and the position of Harper’s Ferry 
tust surely fall. The heights were not, how- 
ever, immediately occupied by the enemy, and 
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on the next morning a detachment of the 
89th volunteers, sent there by Col. D’Utassy, 
returned with four field pieces and a wagon 
load of ammunition. On the 18th the Con- 
federate force began to establish batteries on 
Loudon Heights, and on the next day opened 
fire from those heights and also from Maryland 
Heights. On the night of the 13th, Col. Miles 
sent a despatch to Gen. McClellan that the posi- 
tion could not be held forty-eight hours longer 
without reénforcements. This was the night 
before the battle of South Mountain. On the 
night of the 14th, the cavalry force under Col. 
Davis cut their way through the enemy’s lines 
and reached Greencastle, Penn., in safety on 
the next morning, having captured by the 
way an ammunition train belonging to the 


corps of the Confederate general Longstreet. . : 


Early in the morning of the 15th Col. Miles 
surrendered. At that time Gen. McClellan’s 
left wing was in Pleasant Valley, within 
five miles of him. It has been stated that 
the ammunition for the batteries was nearly 
exhausted, and for this reason the place be- 
came no longer tenable, The enemy, not per- 
ceiving the white flag that had been raised, 
continued their fire some time afterward, by 
which Col. Miles was mortally wounded by the 
fragment of a shell. The principal fighting took 
place on Saturday ; there was very little on Sun- 
day, and none worthy of mention on Monday, 
when ‘the surrender took place. The military 
mistake was in abandoning Maryland Heights, 
No enemy could have occupied the village, or 
disturbed the railroad or pontoon bridges so 
long as they were held. Provisions and forage 
for a siege of four or five days could have been 
readily transferred to the heights by a road 
made some months previous. There are abun- 
dant springs of good and cool water gushing 
out from its rocky and wooded sides. When 
these and the other heights came into the pos- 
session of the enemy, surrender or destruction 
were the only alternatives to Ool. Miles. If 
his entire force had been transferred to Mary- 
land Heights, the Confederate force present 
could not for many days have taken Harper’s 
Ferry. By the terms arranged for the surrender, 
the officers were allowed to go on parole with 
side arms and private property, and the privates 
with everything except equipments and guns, 
The forces which surrendered were as follows: 


Col. Downye, 3d 65th Illinois....... 850 
Maryland Home Graham’s battery... 110 
Brigade.......... 600 | McGrath’s battery. 115 

Col. Maulsby, 1st 15th Indiana batt’?y. 142 
Maryland Home Phillips’s N. Y. bat- 
Brigade......... 900 VEL cco s Vas pen 120 

115th New York... 1,000 | Potts’s battery.... 100 

120th New York... 1,000 | Rigby’s battery. . 100 

39th New York.... 580 | Scatt’d companies. 50 

1J1th New York... 1,000 | Officers connected 

125th New York... 1,000 with Headquar- 

82d Ohio. .2o. ok. 654 ters and Commis- 

12th New YorkS.M. 504]! sary Department 50 

87th Ohio......... 900 

9th Vermont...... S00.) Potalec%eaews.¢oter 11,583 

The following guns were surrendered: 12 
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2-inch rifled, 6 James’s rifled, 6 24-pound how- 
itzers, 4 20-pound Parrott guns, 4 12-pounders, 
4 12-pound howitzers, 2 10-inch Dahlgrens, 1 
50-pound Parrott, and 6 6-pound guns. 

The Federal loss in killed and wounded was 
reported at about two hundred; the Confed- 
erate loss has not been stated. In the latter 
part of the year the circumstances attending 
this surrender were examined by a court of in- 
quiry at Washington, in accordance with whose 
suggestions Col. Ford and other officers were 
dismissed from the United States army. The 
conduct of Col. Miles was stated in their report 
to have exhibited “an incapacity amounting 
almost to imbecility.” 

The surrender of this position with so little 
resistance was followed by serious conse- 
quences. It took place on the 15th. On the 
next day, the 16th, most of the Confederate force 
left it in great haste, crossed the pontoon 
bridge into Maryland, and joined Gen. Lee at 
Antietam in time to e in the great battle 
on the next day,the 17th. Without the assist- 
ance of this force Gen. Lee’s army would un- 
doubtedly have been badly defeated and his 
retreat into Virginia probably cut off. That 
the importance of their aid was known to their 
commander, is manifest from the haste of the 
evacuation and the subsequent celerity of their 
movements. By their arrival the Confederate 
army outnumbered the Federal army in the 
battle of Antietam. z 

The battle on which was staked “the invasion 
of Maryland” in the view of the Federal, and 
“the deliverance of Maryland” in the view of 
the Confederate Government, but in reality the 
ag sy of the Union, was now near at hand. 

On the morning of the 15th the whole right 
wing and centre of Gen. McClellan’s forces 
were pushed forward in pursuit of the enemy, 
who were found in the strong position made 
memorable by the battle of the Antietam. 
The‘ troops were not up in sufficient force to 
make the attack on that day; but soon after 
night fell the greater part were in bivouac 
behind the heights on the left bank ofthe An- 
tietam, sheltered from, but within range of the 
enemy’s batteries. 

On the left the three divisions of Gen. Frank- 
lin were ordered to occupy Roherville, and to 
push in the direction of Brownsville in order 
to relieve Harper’s Ferry if possible. During 
the morning Gen. Franklin received intelli- 
gence of the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, and 
found the enemy in force in a strong position 
near Brownsville. As he had but two divi- 
sions with him, the third not having yet ar- 
rived, he was not in sufficient force to disl 
the enemy, and was obliged to content himself 
with watching them and endeavoring to hold 
them in check. 

The morning of the 16th was occupied in 
reconnoissances of the enemy’s position, in rec- 
tifying the position of the Federal troops, and 
oe the arrangements for the attack. 

ery sharp artillery firing took place without 
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any material loss on the Federal side. The 
position of Gen. McClellan’s forces on that 


‘morning was as follows: Gen. Hooker’s corps 


was on the right, next that of Gen. Sumner, 
with Gen. Mansfield’s corps in the rear ; in the 
centre was Gen. Porter’s corps, only two divi- 
sions being present; on the left was Gen. 
Burnside’s ninth corps. Gen. Franklin was 
still in Pleasant Valley. 

At about 3 p. m., Gen. Hooker crossed the 
Antietam by the bridge in the village on the 
Hagerstown road and an adjacent ford, and soon 
gained the crest of the height on the right bank 
of the stream. He then turned to his left and 
followed down the ridge under a strong oppo- 
sition, until brought to a stand still by the 
darkness. During the evening Gen. Mansfield 
was ordered to follow Gen. Hooker so as to be 
in a position to support him at daybreak. 

At daylight on the 17th, Gen. Hooker at- 
tacked the forces in his front, and for a time 
drove them before him. The enemy however 
rallying, and strengthened from their support- 
ing columns, repulsed him. Gen. Mansfield’s 
corps was then drawn to Gen. Hooker’s sup- 
port, and the two masses repelled the enemy. 
Gen. Mansfield was killed and Gen. Hooker 
wounded at this crisis, and obliged to withdraw 
from the field. Shortly afterward Gen. Sum- 
ner’s corps reached this portion of the field 
and soon became hotly engaged. This corps 
suffered greatly at this period of the contest, 
Gens. Sedgwick and Crawford being wounded, 
and portions of the line were compelled to fall 
back. The enemy were here, however, check- 
ed by the Federal artillery. Gen. Franklin 
shortly arrived to the relief of Gen. Sumner’s 
line with two divisions of his corps, one of 
which, that of Gen. W. F. Smith, drove back 
the enemy and recovered the lost ground. 
The enemy did not retake it. Gens. Richard- 
son’s and French’s divisions held the extreme 
left of the Federal right with tenacity during 
the day. Gen. Richardson was wounded. 

In the centre Gen. Porter’s corps was held 
as a reserve with cavalry and horse artillery. 

The contest on the right had been most ob- 
stinate, and the several corps which partici- 
pated in it had lost heavily. 

Gen. Burnside’s corps on the left was order- 
ed early in the day to carry the bridge across 
the Antietam at Rohrback’s farm, and to at- 
tack the enemy’s right. The approaches to 
the bridge being in the nature of a defile, and 
being swept by batteries of the enemy, the op- 
posite bank of the Antietam was only reached 
after a severe struggle. It was afternoon be- 
fore the heights were in his possession. The 
enemy were driven back, and a portion of their 
line in disorder. By the most desperate ef- 
forts, however, the enemy rallied their retreat- 
ing regiments, strengthened their line with 
all their available fresh troops, and opened 
batteries on the hills, from positions which the 
amphitheatrical character of the ground, it 
seems, abundantly furnished. Gen. Burnside 
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could not maintain his advantage, and was 
obliged to withdraw from the extreme position 
which he had gained near Sharpsburg to one 
slightly in rear of it. He, however, held his 
bank of the river completely, and maintained 
much ground beyond it which he had taken 
from the enemy. During the advance on the 
left Gen. Rodman was wounded. 

The Federal artillery is represented to have 
played an important part during this battle. 

Notwithstanding substantial and decided suc- 
cesses of the day, the Federal forces had suffer- 
ed so severely during the conflict, having lost 
11,426 in killed and wounded, and among 
them many general and superior officers, 
that it was deemed prudent by Gen. McClellan 
to reorganize and give rest and refreshment to 
the troops before renewing -the attack. The 
18th was accordingly devoted to those objects. 
On the night of the 18th, however, Gen. Lee 
withdrew his forces hastily across the Poto- 
mac, abandoning further contest with the 
Union forces, and yielding all hope of further 
remaining on the Maryland soil. 

The Confederate army is supposed to have 
lost nearly 30,000 men during its brief cam- 
paign in Maryland. The Federal forces cap- 
tured 39 colors, 13 guns, more than 15,000 
small arms, and more than 6,000 prisoners. 

On the 20th, Harper’s Ferry was evacuated 
by the Confederate troops, which fell back in 
the direction of Charlestown and Winchester. 
Gen. McClellan took a position along the left 
bank of the Potomac, and active movements 
were suspended for a short time in order to 
prepare for a vigorous advance. 

Early in June the guerilla operations became 
troublesome in some of the lower counties of 
Kentucky. At Madisonville, in Hopkins coun- 
ty, a descent was made by a small body of 
them at night. The county clerk’s office was 
broken open and the records of the court car- 
ried off or destroyed. In other cases horses 
and other property were taken. Their own 
friends, equally with Union citizens, were rob- 
bed. In Jessamine, Mercer, Boyle, and Gar- 
rard counties bridges over the streams were 
burned. On the 5th of July Lebanon was 
taken. It is at the termination of the Lebanon 
branch of the Louisville and Nashville road. 
About the same time Murfreesborough in Ten- 
nessee was captured by a strong guerilla force 
under Ool. Forrest. Vigorous opposition was 
however made by the small body of Federal 
troops stationed there. The 9th Michigan re- 
giment, however, was captured entirely by sur- 
prise, with Brig.-Gens. Duffield and Crittenden, 
of Indiana. On the 18th of July an attack 
was made by Col. John Morgan on a small 
Federal force stationed at Cynthiana, Ky. 
Subsequently he was overtaken near Paris by 
Gen. Green ©. Smith and defeated. About 
the same time Henderson was occupied by citi- 
zens of Kentucky and other States, acting the 
part of guerillas, and the hospital and other 
stores carried off. At the same time Newburg, 
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in Indiana, on the Ohio river, was occupied by 
a band from Kentucky. They soon, however, 
left. The activity of the bands under Ool, 
Morgan produced a great excitement in the in- 
terior of the State. Many towns were visited 
and much plunder obtained. It had been his 
conviction that large numbers of the citizens 
would flock to his standard. In this he was 
greatly mistaken, and the indifference and hos- 
tility of the people, together with the prepara- 
tions to resist him, checked his movements, 
Active operations continued in Tennessee, 
whither Col. Morgan retired. Clarksville was 
captured with large military stores, and about 
the 22d of August a considerable body of Con- 
federate cavalry attacked the Federal force at 
Gallatin, and after a severe contest repulsed 
the latter. 

The increase of guerilla operations in Ken- 
tucky about the 1st of September, with the 
manifestations of the existence of a Confederate 
force, indicated some hostile movements. It 
was soon known that the Confederate general E. 
Kirby Smith was approaching from Knoxville 
in Tennessee. On the 22d of August he left 
Jacksborough with a train of one hundred and 
fifty wagons, and passed through Big Oreek 
Gap. So difficult were some parts of the route 
in Tennessee that for two or three days the 
rear of the trains was only able to reach at 
night the point from which the advance started 
in the morning. Rations failed, and the men 
were obliged for several. days to subsist on 
green corn. Hungry, thirsty, footsore, and 
choking with dust, his men marched steadily 
on to a land of plenty. The ordnance stores 
were brought safely through without the loss 
ofa wagon. On Saturday, August 30, a battle 
took place between his forces and a Federal 
force near Richmond, Ky., in which the latter 
were defeated. Richmond is the capital of 
Madison county, situated about fifty miles 
south-southeast of Frankfort, the capital of 
the State. The Federal force there consisted 
of one Ohio regiment and five Indiana -regi- 
ments and part of a sixth, two Kentucky regi- 
ments, all raw troops, and a squadron of Ken- 
tucky cavalry, under the command of Brig.- 
Gens. Mahlon D. Manson and Crufts, with nine 
field pieces. ~ It made an attack upon this Con- 
federate column under Gen. Smith at Rogers- 
ville about four miles from Richmond, and after 
a severe battle, continuing from six o’clock in 
the morning until night, it was entirely defeat- 
ed, with a large number killed and wounded 
and with the loss of eight field pieces. Gen. 
Nelson, who had come from Lexington, arrived 
at the commencement of the retreat, and en- 
deavored to rally the troops, was wounded and 
obliged to retire. At that time the Legislature 
of the State was in session, and it met on Sun- 
day evening, and passed resolutions adjourning 
to Louisville, &c. The archives of the State 
and about one million of treasure from the 
banks of Richmond, Lexington, and Frankfort 
were transferred during the night to Louisville. 
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At the same time the governor of the State is- 
sued the following proclamation: 
Franxroet, Ky., August 31, 1862. 

To the le of Kentucky: 

A crisis has arisen in the history of the common- 
wealth which demands of every loyal citizen of Ken- 
tucky prompt and efficient action. The State has been 
invaded by an insolent foe, her honor insulted, her 
peace disturbed, and her integrity imperilled. The 
small but gallant army, raised upon the emergency of 
the occasion for her defence, under the brave and chiv- 
alric Nelson, has met with a temporary reverse, and 
the enemy is advancing for the accomplishment of his 
purpose—the subjugation of the State. He must be 
met and driven from our border, and it is in your 
power todo so. I, therefore, as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, deem it my duty to call upon every loyal 
citizen of Kentucky to rally to the defence of the State; 
not a moment is to be lost. I appeal to you as Ken- 
tuckians, as worthy sons of those who rescued the dark 
and bloody ground from savage barbarity, by the mem- 
ories of the past of your history, and by the future of 
your fame, if ou are but true to yesredares to rise in 
the majesty of your strength and drive the insolent in- 
‘vader of your soil from your midst. Now is the time 
for Kentuckians to defend themselves. Each man 
must constitute himself a soldier, arm himself as best 
he can, and meet the foe at every step of his advance, 
The day and the hour, the safety of your homes and 
firesides, _apabee og and duty, alike demand that you 
rush to the rescue. I call upon the people, then, to 
rise up as one man, and strike a blow for the defence 
of their native land, their property, and their homes. 
Rally to the standard, wherever it may be nearest, 
place yourselves under the commanders, obey orders 
trust to your own right arm and the God of battle, an 
the foe will be driven back, discomfited and annihilat- 
ed. To arms! to arms!! and never lay them down 
till the Stars and Stripes float in triumph throughout 
Kentucky. I but perform my duty in thus summon- 
ing you to the defence of your State, and I am assured 
that it will be promptly responded to. I promise that 
I will share with you the glory of the triumph which 
surely awaits. you. 

Done in the city of Frankfort, this 31st day of Au- 


gust, 1862. 
JAMES F. ROBINSON. 


(Signed) 

By the Governor, 

D. C. Wick.irre, Secretary of State. 

On the 2d the Confederate advance guard 
entered Lexington. All the Government stores 
had been previously safely removed. The stock 
of horses and mules had also been sent off, and 
all the cars withdrawn from the railroad. 

In explanation of the object of the invasion 
Gen. Smith issued the following proclamation? 


Kentuckians: The army of the Confederate States 
has again entered your territory under my command. 

Let no one make you believe we come as invaders, 
to coerce your will, or to exercise control over your 
soil. Far fromit. The principle we maintain is, that 
government derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

I shall enforce the strictest discipline, in order that 
the property of citizens and non-combatants may be 

rotected. I shall be compelled to procure subsistence 
or my troops among you, and this shall be paid for. 

Kentuckians: We come not as invaders, but libera- 
tors. We invoke the spirit of your resolutions of 
1798. We come to arouse you from the lethar, 
which enshrouds your free thought, and forebodes the 
political death of your State. 

We come to test the truth of what we believe to be a 
foul aspersion, that Kentuckians willingly join the at- 
tempt to subjugate us, and to deprive us of our proper- 
ty, our liberty, and our dearest rights. 

We come to strike off the chains which are riveted 
upon Cote “ea la you to unite your arms, and 
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join with us in hurling back from our fair and sunny 
plains the Northern hordes who would deprive us of 
our liberty, that they may enjoy our substance. 

Are we deceived? Can you treat us as enemies? 
Our hearts answer NO! E. KIRBY SMITH, 

Major-General C. S. A. 

On the 6th Frankfort, the capital of the 
State, was quietly occupied by about fifteen 
hundred Confederate cavalry. The govern- 
ment of the city was reorganized, and recruit- 
ing stations opened. The guerilla force, under 
Col. Morgan, also joined Gen. Smith. 

Meanwhile, on the first approach of the Cor 
federate force toward Lexington, excitement 
commenced in Cincinnati, and preparations for 
defence began to be made. Gen. Lewis Wal- 
lace took command of Cincinnati, Covington, 
and Newport on the 1st of September. Mar- 
tial law was declared, and on the next day all 
places of business in Cincinnati were ordered 
to be closed at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
the citizens were required to assemble at ten 
o'clock and organize for defence. The street 
railroad cars were stopped, and no male citizen 
was allowed to leave. Preparations to throw 
up intrenchments and to fortify the city were 
immediately commenced. This excitement ex- 
tended into the interior of the State and into 
the adjoining State of Indiana. The governor 
of Ohio issued the following proclamation: 


Crxoinnati, September 2, 1862. 


To the Loyal People of the River Counties : 

Our southern border is threatened with invasion. I 
have, therefore, to recommend that all the loyal nien 
of your counties at once form themselves into military 
companies and regiments to beat back the enemy at 
any and all points he may attempt to invade our State. 
Gather up all the arms in the country, and furnish 
yourselves with ammunition fer the same. The ser- 
vice will be of but few days’ duration. The soil of 
Ohio must not be invaded by the enemies of our glori- 
ous Government. AVID TOD, Governor. 


About the 10th of June Gen. Buell left Corinth 
with the main body of his army for Chattanoo- 
ga. On reaching Huntsville he appointed Gen. 
Rousseau to command the division of his army 
previously under Gen. Mitchell, and completely 
reorganized the state of affairs in that part 
of his department. Depredations by soldiers 
were stopped, discipline restored, and order 
established. His army then took positions 
at Battle Creek, Huntsville, and McMinnville. 
At the same time the Confederate general Bragg 
massed his army at Chattanooga and Knoxville. 
This was done by suddenly moving his force 
from Tupello, in Mississippi, through the States 
of Alabama and Georgia, and thus reaching 
Chattanooga in advance of Gen. Buell. It was 
divided into three corps under Maj.-Gens. Wm. 
J. Hardee, Leonidas Polk, and E. Kirby Smith, 
each of which numbered about fifteen thousand 
men. The two former of these officers had 
been at Corinth, and their forces consisted of - 
some of the troops which evacuated that place, 
increased by new levies under the conscription 
law. The division of Gen. Smith was stationed 
at Knoxville, where it safely remained while 
Chattanooga was occupied by the corps of 
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Gens. Hardee and Polk. Gen. Smith moving 
from Knoxville succeeded in flanking the Fed- 
eral general G. W. Morgan, and with no battle of 
any consequence, except at Tazewell, effected 
the design of getting into his rear, and thence 
advanced into Kentucky as above stated. The 
next movement was made by the other two 
corps, for the purpose of forming a junction 
with Gen. Smith after he had reached Lexing- 
ton. Accordingly, on the 21st of August, Gen. 
Bragg crossed the Tennessee river at Harrison, 
afew miles above Chattanooga, and turning the 
left of Gen. Buell he marched westward by the 
mountain road to Dunlap, which he reached on 
_ the27th. His force then consisted of five regi- 
ments of cavalry, thirty-six of infantry, with 
forty pieces of field artillery. Thence he moved 
up the Sequatchie Valley, and reached Pikeville 
on the 30th. On the same day he threw a large 
force forward toward McMinnville, the capital 
of Warren county, Tennessee, and seventy-five 
miles southeast of Nashville. The Confederate 
cavalry advanced far toward McMinnville, and 
one or two smart skirmishes took place with 
the Federal cavalry thrown forward from that 
point. In the mean time the rest of the Con- 
federate army moved northeast toward Cross- 
ville, and on the 1st of September reached the 
mountains at that place, having ascended the 
Grassy Cave road, while the force thrown to- 
ward McMinnville was suddenly withdrawn, 
and followed the main army. On the 5th of 
September this Confederate force entered Ken- 
tucky, and moved on toward Bowling Green. 
On the 13th of September an advance of this 
force appeared before Munfordsville, at the 
crossing of the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road, over Green river, and demanded its sur- 
render. Col. Wilder then in command refused, 
and early on the next morning an attack was 
made by the Confederate force, under Gen. 
Duncan, who after a struggle of seven hours 
was repulsed. The force at Munfordsyille, 
which had been stationed there for the pro- 
tection of the bridge, consisted of three thou- 
sand one hundred infantry with four pieces of 
artillery. The Federal loss was eight killed 
and twenty wounded. The Confederate loss 
.was larger. The attack was renewed again on 
the 16th with great spirit, and on the next day 
the place was surrendered by Col. 0. L. Dun- 
ham, who had arrived with his regiment, and 
then had command. The troops surrendered 
consisted of the 17th, 60th, 67th, 68th, 69th In- 
diana, a company of Louisville cavalry, 4 part 
of the 4th Ohio, and a section of the 18th In- 
diana battery; amounting in all to about four 
thousand five hundred men, andten guns. The 
bridge over the Green river was burned at this 
time. 

During this period Gen. Buell had not been 
idle. While on the Tennessee river, near Chat- 
tanooga, his army was dependent on Louisville 
as its base for the supply of provisions and mu- 
nitions. To render this available it was neces- 
sary to protect over three hundred miles of 
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railroad, over which every pound of these sup- 
plies had to be transported. Every care which 
prudence could suggest was exercised to retain 
the command of this road. Stockades were 
built, and guards were stationed at the places 
most liable to attack, but they were not able 
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to resist the dashes of the Confederate cavalry, 
who in many cases were aided by the sympa- 
thies of the local residents. In the meanwhile 
the Confederate conscription act had been rigid- 
ly enforced, and a large army under Gen. Bragg 
was massed near Chattanooga, as above stated, 
the definite object of which was long unknown. 
For several weeks the utmost vigilance was 
exercised over the enemy at Dechard, McMinn- 
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ville, and the valley of the Sequatchie before 


it was assuredly ascertained where he intended 


to strike hisblow. It was expected that Nash- 
ville was the point he desired to reach, but 
subsequent movements soon made it evident 
that was not the projected point of attack. 
Finally despatches to Gen. Bragg were inter- 
cepted, which proved conclusively that Louis- 
ville in Kentucky was the point. toward which 
the Confederate strategy was directed. This 
was to be effected by forced marches of the 
Confederate force without supplies, subsisting 
on the country, and reaching the city when 
in a condition unprepared for defence. It was 
then intended to destroy the canal around the 
falls of the Ohio, to seize all the public stores, 
and to hold the city, under the impression that 
the Federal army would make no effort to re- 
cover it, for fear of injuring it by a bombard- 
ment. 

While Gen. Bragg made his way slowly tc- 
ward the Cumberland river, which he struck at 
Carthage, Gen. Buell was on his left flank, at 
Lebanon, guarding against his approach to the 
city of Nashville. The, march of Gen. Bragg 
was commenced on the 2ist of August, as above 
stated, and all the way he was felt by Gen. 
Buell, whose object was to guard the railroad 
as much as possible, and allow his enemy to 
get no distant start of him. All this time Gen. 
Buell was drawing his supplies from the depots, 
collecting at Nashville and Bowling Green; but 
Gen. Bragg was warmly received in many 
places, and bountifully supplied by friends. 
Gen. Buell harassed his rear as long as pos- 
sible, shelled him out of Woodsonville, and ford- 
ed the Green river and drove him out of Mun- 
fordsville, and followed him along the turnpike 
road from Nashville to Louisville, until the 
road through Hodgenville to the east was 
reached, into which Gen. Bragg’s forces defiled. 
It was evident from the movement of Gen. 
Bragg that he was hurrying in a direction in 
which he expected to find Gen. E. K. Smith, 
Gen. Humphrey Marshall, and Col. Morgan 
with their forces, with whom he could unite 
and make a combined attack on Louisville. 
Gen. Buell, however, was forced, by the need 
of supplies to move directly to the city, around 
which his army encamped. 

The chief object of this Confederate move- 
ment upon the State of Kentucky was to obtain 
supplies of meat. There were more hogs and 
cattle in the State available for general con- 
sumption, two of three to one, than were left 
in all the South besides. The grain growing 
and provision raising country which stretched 
from the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry to Mem- 
phis, on the Mississippi, was now exhausted of 
its provisions. Much of the productive por- 
tions of North Carolina, and of the Gulf States, 
were also exhausted, and a general scarcity ex- 
isted. Wheat was two dollars and a half per 
bushel in the heart of a fine wheat country, and 
cattle sold for seven cents gross per pound in the 
chief cattle-raising region of the,whole South. 
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Pork could not be had at an advance of four 
hundred per cent. At the same time it was 
thought that a powerful force might secure 
the State to the Southern Confederacy. 
On the 18th of September Gen. Bragg issued 
ue following address to the people of the 
tate : 


Guascow, Ky., September 18, 1862. 


Kentuckians! I have entered your State with the 
Confederate army of the West, and offer you an oppor- 
tunity to free yourselves from the tyranny of a despotic 
ruler. We come, not as conquerors or despoilers, but 
to restore to you the liberties of which you have been 
deprived by a cruel and relentless foe. We come to 
guarantee to all the sanctity of their homes and altars; 
to punish with a rod of iron the despoilers of your 
peace, and to avenge the cowardly insults to your 
women. With all non-combatants the past shall be 
forgotten. Needful supplies must be had for my army, 
but they shall be paid for at fair and remunerating 
prices. 

Believing that the heart of Kentucky is with us in 
our great struggle for Constitutional Freedom, we have 
transferred from our own soil to yours, not a band of 
marauders, but a powerful and well-disciplined army. 
Your gallant Buckner leads the van. Marshall is on 
the right, while Breckinridge, dear to us as to you, is 
advancing with Kentucky’s valiant sons, to receive the 
honor and applause due to their heroism. The strong 
hands which in part have sent Shiloh down to history, 
and the nerved arms which have kept at bay from-our 
own homes the boastful army of the enemy, are here 
to assist, to sustain, to liberate you. Will you remain 
indifferent to our call, or will you not rather vin- 
dicate the fair fame of your once free and envied 
State? We believe that you will, and that the mem- 
ory of your gallant dead who fell at Shiloh, their faces 
turned homeward, will rouse you to a manly effort for 
yourselves and posterity. 

Kentuckians! We have come with joyous hopes. 
Let us not depart in sorrow, as we shall if we find you 
wedded in your choice to your present lot. If you 
prefer Federal rule, show it by yore frowns, and we 
shall return whence we came. If you choose rather to 
come within the folds of our brotherhood, then cheer 
us with the smiles of your women, and lend your will- 
ing hands to secure you in your heritage of liberty. 

omen of Keompeny ! Your persecutions and heroic 
bearing have reached our ear. Banish henceforth, for- 
ever, from your minds the fear of loathsome prisons or 
insulting visitations. Let your enthusiasm have free 
rein. Buckle on the armor of your kindred, your hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers, and scoff with shame him 
who would prove recreant in his duty to you, his coun- 
try, and his God. BRAXTON BRAGG, 

General Commanding. 


From Munfordsville the Confederate force 
moved toward Bardstown, Glasgow, and the 
central part of the State. Thence guerillas 
in large and small bands scoured almost every 
other portion, penetrating in various places to 
the Ohio river, and even making dashes to 
within four or five miles of Louisville. Every 


‘day, during which they continued these oper- 


ations, was estimated to afford them a gain of 
a hundred thousand dollars, and to bring a loss 
to the loyal people of at least two hundred 
thousand. Everything which could be of use 
to the army or to the Southern people was 
seized. Hundreds of drovers almost daily took 
away horses, cattle, and hogs, and almost in- 
terminable trains were hauling away bacon, 

ork, and all kinds of breadstuffs. Regarding 
pete as belonging to the Oonfederacy, 
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the conscription act was enforced, and men 
were forced into the ranks of the Confederate 
army by the point of the bayonet. 
of the towns were ordered to be opened, and 
the goods taken and paid for in Confederate 


scrip. 

On the 1st of October Gen. Buell, who had 
been previously removed from command and 
reinstated again, moved from Louisville, where 
he had lost thousands by desertion, to meet 
the Confederate force, and on the 4th his army 
arrived at Bardstown. On the previous day 
a force of Gen. Bragg had evacuated that 
place. This force consisted of about sixty-five 
regiments, averaging about three hundred men 
each, and amounting in total to twenty thou- 
sand. It moved from Bardstown in the direc- 
tion of Springfield. The force of Gen. Buell 
was stated by the general-in-chief to number 
about one hundred thousand men. From the 
first approach of the Confederate forces, every 
effort been made to collect new troops at 
Cincinnati and Louisville, and to fortify these 
oe against a coup de main. To give confi- 

ence to the new levies, a portion of Gen. 
Grant’s army was withdrawn from Mississippi 
and sent to Kentucky and Cincinnati. 

The army of the Ohio, as Gen. Buell’s force 
was designated, was now divided into three 
corps, commanded by Gens. Gilbert, Crittenden, 
and McCook. Thenew regiments sent to Louis- 
ville were placed in brigades with the old ones, 
which had seen nearly a year’s service. On the 
march from Louisville the corps of Gen. Mc- 
Cook, forming the left wing, took the road to 
Taylorsville, Gen. Gilbert the road to Shepherds- 
ville, and Gen. Crittenden, forming the right 
wing, the road to Bardstown. With the latter 
corps Gen. Buell moved. 

Onthe 4th, Richard Hawes was inaugurated 
at Frankfort as Confederate Provisional Gover- 
nor, and on the same day the city was evacuated, 
and he retired with the troops. 

On the 6th the army of Gen. Buell arrived 
at Springfield, sixty-two miles from Louisville. 
Its slow progress had been owing to its num- 
bers, the difficulty of the route and the conflicts 
with the Confederate rear guard. The main 
body of the Confederate army was twenty-four 
hours in advance when Gen. Buell left Louis- 
ville, and thus far had been constantly gaining. 
The order of Gen. Bragg to his rear guard was 
to prevent the arrival of Gen. Buell at Bards- 
town before the 4th, if possible, in order to give 
time to the Confederate wagon train to gain an 
advance of some twenty miles. Gen. Critten- 
den’s corps only entered the place, and those 
of Gens. McCook and Gilbert kept on toward 
Springfield, retaining their position on the left 
and centre. Gen. Crittenden followed on the 
5th. On the 7th it was reported to Gen. Buell 
that a considerable Confederate force was at 
Perryville, forty-two miles south of Frankfort. 
The three army corps were then marching on 
that place by different roads. Gen. Buell de- 
termined to surround the enemy, if possible, 
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and ordered all the divisions to march with- 
out delay, leaving behind their transportation. 
Gens. McCook and Gilbert continued their 
march, but Gen. Crittenden lost half a day on 
a circuitous route to obtain water. Gen. Bragg, 
learning of the united approach of the Union 
forces, immediately began to retreat. It was 
the design of Gen. Buell that the three corps 
should participate in the battle, but Gen. Bragg 
hearing of the delay of Gen. Crittenden, imme- 
diately determined to fight the corps of Gens. 
McCook and Gilbert, and defeat them if possible, 
and then to fall upon Gen. Crittenden or to re- 
treat before his arrival. The Confederate general 
Hardee’s corps, which had retreated six miles, 
was accordingly ordered back in haste to Per- 
tyville. Suddenly, on the 8th, Gen. McCook 
found himself in front of the Confederate line 
of battle, with his men marching in columns, 
and without skirmishers in advance, nothing 
in front but a small advance guard which at- 
tempted to attack the enemy’s outpost. The 
Confederate infantry rushed forward and a divi- 
sion of raw troops had to be formed in line of 
battle under a heavy fire. The raw troops fled in 
confusion, but the old troops stood their ground. 
Gen. McCook had approached Perryville by the 
Knoxville road. Gen. Gilbert had marched di- 
rect from Springfield, and had arrived with- 
in two miles of Perryville on the preceding 
evening, the 7th. To Gen. McCook’s request 
for reénforcements, they were ordered from 
Gen. Gilbert’s corps. At the same time Gen. 
Crittenden was ordered to push forward on the 
Lebanon road to attack the Confederate left. 
The advance of Gen. Gilbert’s reénforcements 
arrived at half-past three o’clock in the after- 
noon to support Gen. McCook on the left. His 
forces were found badly cut up and hotly pressed 
by the Confederate force, having retreated 
nearly a mile. The contest continued violent 
until dark, the Federal force retiring from the 
field. During the evening Gen. Crittenden’s 
corps came up, but no movement was made till 
noon of the next day, when it was ascertained 
that the Confederate force had retired. The 
Federal loss was about four hundred and sixty- 
six killed, among whom were Brig.-Gens. Jack- 
son and Tyrrell, fourteen hundred and sixty- 
three wounded, and one hundred and sixty 
missing. The Confederate loss was nearly the 
same. The forces of Gen. Bragg, which he had 
been able to draw from all quarters, were now 
about sixty thousand. The arrival of Gen. 
Crittenden’s corps undoubtedly induced Gen. 
Bragg to continue his retreat. On that evening 
the Federal troops returned to Perryville. 

It wasnow expected that Gen. Bragg would 
make a stand at Camp Dick Robinson. The 
position of this place is such that it can easily 
be defended against an approach in front by a 
few batteries on the cliffs,;which line Dick river. 
It, however, can be easily flanked. It was the 
plan of Gen. Buell, therefore, to make a feint 
in front and a strong attack on the flank of the 
Confederate position. Accordingly, Gen. Crit- 
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tenden was ordered to march to Dick river, 
giving the semblance of a contemplated attack 
in front. Gens. McCook and Gilbert were to 
approach by different roads, so as to cut off the 
escape of Gen. Bragg and leave to him no alter- 
native but to fight or surrender. By the night 
of the 12th the entire army of the Ohio was 
within a mile of Danville, which is forty-two 
miles south of Frankfort, in one of the most 
fertile and highly improved parts of the State. 
But Gen. Bragg penetrated the designs of his 
antagonist in consequence of a retrograde move- 
ment by the advance of Gen.Crittenden’s corps, 
under Gen. Wood, and determined to frustrate 
them. His spoils loaded heavily nearly four 
thousand wagons, a majority of which were 
branded with the letters U. §., having been 
captured during the year; in addition there 
were several thousand head of cattle, a thou- 
sand mules, and as many sheep. 

The following statement from a highly credi- 
table source at Lexington, Ky., has been made 
of property taken by Gen. Bragg’s forces : 


We were here in Lexington and saw somethin 
of the removal of Government stores, and witnesse 
the plunderings of the Confederate armies of our dry- 

oods stores, groceries, &c. Upon the resumption of 
the publication of our paper (‘‘ Observer”) we stated 
that an immense amount of Government stores, 
amounting perhaps to $1,000,000, besides arms sufii- 
cient to arm eighteen or twenty thousand men, were 
taken off, and we stated precisely the truth, and there 
are hundreds here who will bear us out in the state- 
ment. We are not inclined to think the “ Richmond 
Examiner’ far wrong when it published that the 
‘wagon train of supplies brought out of Kentucky by 
Gen. Kirby Smith was forty miles long, and brought 
a million yards of jeans, with a large amount of cloth- 
ing, boots, and shoes, and 200 wagon loads of bacon, 
6,000 barrels pork, 1,500 mules and horses, 8,000 
beeves, and a large lot of swine.” ¢ 

From the city of Frankfort it is stated that 74,900 
Moe of jeans were taken from the establishment of Mr. 

atson. From one concern in this city (Lexington) 
they took $106,000 worth of jeans and linseys, from 
another $10,000 worth, another$9,000, another $10,000, 
another $5,000. These different amounts in woollen 
goods we know to have been removed from this city, 
as we have the names before us from whom they were 
taken, Aside from this, in boots, shoes, &c., we know 
of $30,000 worth that they carried off, and also have 
the names to show from whom the goods were taken. 
From one house seven boxes of new Springfield rifles 
and nine boxes of muskets, with all the tents belong- 
ing to Metcalf’s cavalry, forty kegs of horse shoes, and 
one hundred and twenty boxes belonging to four regi- 
ments, containing clothing and subsistence. The arti- 
cles taken from this house were valued by the Confed- 
erates themselves at more than $10,000, and they so 
declared at the time. The Adams Express office was 
robbed.of everything it contained. All the goods that 
had been sent and deposited in the establishment from 
all parts of the country were seized and appropriated. 
For four weeks, during the stay of the enemy here, a 
train of cars were running daily to Nicholasville, bear- 
ing away mess pork and other articles necessary to the 
subsistence of armies, while trains of wagons—huge in 
number—were moving out on the Richmond, Ver- 
sailles, and Nicholasville roads, day and night, loaded 
with valuable commodities. We were here and saw 
and know what occurred, and can prove what we 
assert. Lexington afforded the Confederates, when 
they entered it, the richest harvest they have reaped 
during the war, and nothing is to be made by disguis- 
ing the fact. 
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On the night of the 11th the evacuation of» 
Camp Dick Robinson commenced. The desti- 
nation of Gen. Bragg was Oumberland Gap. 
Two routes for retreat were open to him, both 
leading to that point; one by the way of Rich- 
mond and Big Hill, a Madison county, 
and the other, called the Orab Orchard road, 
by the way of Mt. Vernon and Barboursyille, 
These two roads converge at Pitman’s Junc- 
tion, twenty-two miles from Mt. Vernon, and 
fifty-eight miles from Cumberland Gap. 

At midnight, on the night of the 12th, orders 
were received from the headquarters of Gen. 
Buell at Perryville, by the army encamped near 
Danville, for an immediate advance. Transpor- 
tation of all kinds was ordered to remain be- 
hind. Only ambulances were to accompany the 
troops. Gen. Buell had been informed of the 
retreat of the Confederate army. At one o'clock 
the army was in motion toward Stanford, nine 
miles from Danville, a town through which it 
was supposed the Confederate force was then 
retreating. The march was rapid, and the ad- 
vance arrived in time to see the rear of the 
Confederate rear guard pass unmolested. Two 
or three regiments of cavalry, one of which 
was the Texan Rangers, and two howitzers, was 
the force of this rear guard. Familiar with the 
topography of the country, and taking advan- 
tage of it whenever favorable to themselves, 
these troops were able to conceal their small 
numbers and to check the Union advance until 
late in the afternoon. Having thus accomplish- 
ed their object, which was to gain time for the 
main body, they then retired toward Crab Or- 
chard. From a few prisoners, taken by the 
Union troops, they learned that the main body 
of Gen. Bragg’s army and half his wagon train 
had passed through Stanford on the previous 
day, and the other half of the wagon train had 
gone safely through Lancaster, and were re- 
treating on the Richmond and Big Hill road. 
That night the Union army encamped at Stan- 
ford. Early the next morning, the 14th, it 
was on the march, and soon reached Orab 
Orchard, a distance of ten miles. As it ap- 
proached the town, the Confederate rear guard 
made its appearance drawn up in battle array. 
Tt had taken possession of two hills, and was 
in a good position to make a formidable resist- 
ance for a short time. This caused the Federal 
column to halt. The artillery was then brought 
up into position, a line of battle was formed, a 
reconnoissance made, an advance of skirmishers 
thrown out, and other details performed which 
caused a delay of several hours. During all 
this time the army of Gen. Bragg was unmolest- 
ed and in full retreat. When all the Federal 
preparations were complete, the Confederate 
rear guard hastily retired. The Union advance, 
on the next day, reached Mt. Vernon. On the 
next day, the 16th, the division of Gens. Van 
Cleave and Smith were ordered forward; the 
rest of the advance halted. At this time Gen. 
McCook’s corps and a part of Gen. Gilbert’s 
Were at Crab Orchard, and all the cavalry had 
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been ordered to the rear in consequence of the 
difficulty of obtaining forage in the mountain- 
ous region. On the hills and in the defiles 
between Mt. Vernon and the State line, ten 
thousand men would be as effective as forty 
thousand in resisting an army. The pursuit of 
the Confederate forces now lost all of its impor- 
tance. 

The result of the invasion of Kentucky was 
undoubtedly regarded by the Confederate lead+ 
ers as successful in obtaining supplies, but they 
were greatly chagrined at the tardiness of the 
Kentuckians to rally around the Confederate 
standard. The desertions from their force ex- 
ceeded the number of recruits obtained. The 
Confederate forces now retired into east Ten- 
nessee, and Gen. Buell fell back to the line be- 
tween Louisville and Nashville, where he was 
superseded in the command by Major-Gen. 
Rosecrans, under the orders of President Lin- 
coln. Col. Morgan, with a small guerilla force, 
still remained in the State. The invasion of 
eastern Kentucky, by the Confederate forces, 
cut off the line of communication between the 
Federal forces at Cumberland Gap in east Ten- 
nessee and the north. It was followed by the 
evacuation of that strong position by the Union 
General, G. W. Morgan. 

Cumberland Gap is south and a little east of 
Lexington, Ky., and about one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. It is a natural gap in a 
mountain nearly eighty milesin length. There 
are other places in this long mountain which 
are called gaps, but this name is given more from 
the fact that the summit at those places is of 
more easy access than because of any natural 
depression of the mountain. Atthe place called 
Roger’s Gap, next to Cumberland, and eighteen 
miles west, there is actually no gap; but the 
road, taking advantage of a succession of ridges 
on the northern side and running diagonally on 
the southern side, is rendered passable by man 
and beast, and may, by great exertions, be 
passed over by wagons and cannon. The dis- 
tance from the beginning of the ascent on the 
one side to the ending of the descent on the 
other is a little more than five miles. Sixteen 
miles further west is Big Creek Gap, the cross- 
ing at which is a little more difficult. 

The mountain on each side of Cumberland 
Gap is about twelve hundred feet high. In 
the gap it is only four hundred feet. The road 
through the notch is a good one. On the 
southern side the mountain is abrupt in some 
places and almost perpendicular, and the sum- 
mit is inaccessible without the greatest danger, 
except by entering the gap and ascending on 
either the right or left. The northern side is 
more irregular, breaking off in a succession of 
smaller mountains and hills, to the valley lying 
between the gap and Cumberland Ford. But 
the main mountain towers far above its neigh- 
bors. Two roads from Lexington, Ky., lead 
to the gap. One passes through Nicholasville, 
Crab Orchard, and Mt. Vernon, by the way 
of Wild Oat. The other passes through Rich- 
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mond, by way of Big Hill. From London, 
Ky., there is but one road. It is flanked on 
each side by a succession of hills and moun- 
tains, and passes through Barboursville, and 
crosses the Cumberland Ford. Wagons or 
cannon could scarcely pass by any other route. 

This position was important to the Confed- 
erate Government, as by its occupation in 
force they could hold possession of east Tennes- 
see, and prevent any approach from the north 
to cut their northern railroad line of connec- 
tion between Richmond and northern Alabama, 
Mississippi, Nashville, Memphis, and other 
towns on the Mississippi. Its occupation was 
also necessary to sustain their advance into 
eastern Kentucky. A small Confederate force, 
therefore, took possession of the gap soon after 
the commencement of hostilities. On the 
other hand, its possession was important to the 
Federal Government, as thereby it prevented 
the invasion of Kentucky from the southeast. 
It was also the stronghold of east Tennessee, 
a section in which there existed among the 
people a stronger and more invincible attach- 
ment to the Union than in any other portion 
of the seceded States. After the defeat of the 
Confederate forces in southeastern Kentucky, 
under Gen. Zollicoffer, a body of Federal 
troops advanced in the direction of Cumberland 
Gap. On the 15th of February, they were en- 
camped near Cumberland Ford, about ten miles 
from the gap, which was then occupied by 
about two thousand COonfederate soldiers. 
Scouting parties were sent out from the camp 
near the ford, one of which penetrated the gap 
and captured a few prisoners. On the 13th 
of March, another expedition consisting of 
about 12 companies of infantry and 86 cav- 
alry, started from camp near Barboursville, 
Ky., and crossing the mountain near Big Creek 
Gap, after four days reached Powell’s Valley, 
five miles from Jacksborough, where a body of 
about four hundred Confederate cavalry was 
surprised and routed, and their camp taken 
possession of. Another body at Jacksborough, 
about two hundred in number, was next driven 
out. After remaining four days, the Federal 
force retired. On the 21st, a strong expedi- 
tion moved upon the gap and made an attack, 
and cannonading ensued without any impor- 
tant result except developing the Confederate 
strength. The Confederate occupation of the 
gap continued without any serious interference 
until Chattanooga was occupied by the forces 
of Gen. Mitchell, as has been stated. This led 
to its evacuation about the 10th of June. Pre- 
vious to that date, Gen. Geo. W. Morgan, with 
a division of Union troops, advanced from 
Cumberland Ford, and crossing at Roger’s 
Gap, prepared to cut off the supplies for the 
small force then at Cumberland Gap. Their 
stock at the time was small; the Confederate 
forces under Gen. E. K. Smith had moved 
south from east Tennessee, and the Union 
forces at hand being large, and threatening in 
front and rear, no alternative remained to the 
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garrison but to surrender or evacuate the po- 
sition. On the 14th of July, an expedition 
was sent against a body of Confederate cavalry 
at Wallace Cross Roads, and after a brief skir- 
mish the latter retired. Again, on the 9th of 
August, Col. De Courcy was on a foraging 
expedition with the 16th and 42d Ohio, 14th 
and 22d Kentucky, when the 14th Kentucky, 
being advanced a short distance beyond Taze- 
well, was attacked by the 11th and 42d Ten- 
nessee, 30th Alabama, and 21st Georgia, under 
Col. Rains. -A severe conflict ensued, in which 
the Confederate forces were compelled to retire 
before the artillery that was brought to the aid 
of the Federal forces. 

On the 17th of August, a small Confederate 
force approached in front of the position, and 
attacked a body of Union cavalry some two 
miles out in the valley, who were compelled to 
retire with a loss of two or three killed and 
wounded. Their camp, however, was pro- 
tected from the approach of the Confederate 
force by the guns on the mountain. On the 
same day information was received by Gen. 
Morgan that a large Confederate force had ap- 
peared at Barboursville and London, Ky., and 
captured his supply trains nearly as far back as 
Crab Orchard. Its object was to hold the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky, and ultimately 
to force the entire division of Gen. Morgan to 
surrender or hastily evacuate the position. 
The comparative success of Gen. Bragg in his 
movements in Kentucky, cut off all the com- 
munications of Gen. Morgan, and by Sept. 
11, his corn was all gone and nothing re- 
mained for his troops but a scanty supply of 
beans and rice, The force, however, had not 
remained inactive during this period; about 
three hundred prisoners and two hundred 
horses had been captured. The destitute con- 
dition of the force for clothes and food, caused 
the evacuation of the gap by Gen. Morgan on 
the 17th of September. On that day the 23d 
Indiana and the 9th Ohio battery left with 
all the ammunition. During the succeeding 
night all the troops left except a squad 
that remained to finish the work of destruc- 
tion. The magazine was blown up, and the 
commissary building burned. Nothing but 
ammunition and a few of the most useful 
cooking utensils were brought away. Tents, 
Wagons, gun carriages, arms, and accoutre- 
ments were changed to a mass of fragments 
andashes. The line of retreat was two hundred 
and fifty miles with a large Confederate force 
intervening. But the position was one of the 
strongest in the country, and Gen. Morgan had 
represented that his supplies were abundant. 
By the 4th of October the division reached the 
Ohio river. It had foraged on the country, 
but suffered at times for water. During the 
entire march, a Confederate cavalry force har- 
assed the retreat. During nineteen nights the 
troops bivouacked without a tent. New roads 
were made, trees cut out, provisions gathered, 
a hovering enemy kept at check, and a large 
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force brought safely through to the borders of. 
Ohio. 

This body of troops under Gen. Morgan 
numbered more than ten thousand men. It 
brought twenty-eight pieces of artillery, six of 
which were 20-pounder siege guns, and four 
hundred wagons. Four heayy siege guns 
were destroyed before evacuating the gap, and 
a large number of sick men were left behind. 

The march was through a mountainous and 
unproductive country. A court of inquiry was 
subsequently ordered to investigate the causes 
of this evacuation. The position has been sub- 
sequently occupied by a small Confederate 
force. 

It has been stated, that on the advance of 
the Confederate army from Richmond to at- 
tack the forces of Gen. Pope, troops were sum- 
moned by the general-in-chief from points ad- 
jacent to come to his support. Among others a 
portion of the troops of Gen. Cox in western 
Virginia were brought on to unite with the 
army of Virginia. The effect of thus reducing 
the force in western Virginia was an invasion 
by a Confederate force under Gen. Loring. He 
advanced up the Kanawha Valley as far as 
Charleston, which he occupied for some time. 
His troops were finally required to reénforce 
Gen. Lee’s army, when he retired. The chief 
advantage derived from this invasion by the 
Confederate people was the seizure of the salt 
works in the Kanawha Valley. Perhaps there 
was no.article of which they were so destitute 
in comparison to its importance as salt. It was 
exchanged by the Confederate colonel Echols, 
who had charge, for forage for his troops. 


Affairs remained in this situation until the 


return of Gen. Cox’s forces early in November, 
when the Confederate forces retired. 

It has also been stated that, on the invasion 
of Kentucky by Gen. Bragg, a portion of Gen. 
Grant’s troops were withdrawn from Missis- 
sippi and sent to Kentucky and Cincinnati to 
give confidence to the new levies, and to re- 
enforce Gen. Buell. The consequence of the 
withdrawal of these troops was to induce 
the Confederate officers to renew their opera- 
tions in north Mississippi and western Tennes- 
see. On the departure of Gen. Halleck to 
take the position of general-in-chief, Gen. Grant 
was put in command of the department of 
west Tennessee, including the districts of 
Cairo and Mississippi, that part of the State of 
Mississippi occupied by Federal troops, and that 
part of Alabama which might be occupied by 
the troops of his particular command, includ- 
ing the forces heretofore known as the army 
of the Mississippi. r 

In the department of Gen. Grant it became 
apparent in August that the Confederate forces 
south of his position had assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude upon his line between Corinth in 
Mississippi, and Tuscumbia in Alabama. On 
the 10th of September the 2d brigade of Gen. 
Stanley’s division, commanded by Col. Murphy, 
evacuated Tuscumbia, and fell back thirty 
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miles upon Iuka. On the next day the Ohio 
brigade, which had been occupying Iuka, fell 
back to Corinth, leaving the force with Col. 
Murphy in its place. Scarcely, however, had 
it reached Corinth before information was re- 
ceived that a body of Confederate cavalry had 
dashed into Iuka, and after a slight skirmish 
put the force of Col. Murphy to flight. A con- 
siderable amount of medical and commissary 
stores was captured, among which were six 
hundred and eighty barrels of flour that Col. 
Murphy had neglected to destroy. Col. Murphy 
was immediately placed under arrest by Gen. 
Rosecrans, who now commanded the forces 
previously under Gen. Pope, and the brigade 
was ordered back to Iuka under Col. Mower, 
It, however, finally reached the neighborhood 
of Jacinto, and was there instructed to await 
further orders. The preparations of the army 
for an active campaign were now commenced. 
Transportation and baggage were reduced, and 
the supply of tents cut down. At this time 
information was received that the Confederate 
general Price had not only occupied Iuka in 
force, but was endeavoring to cross the Tennes- 
see river for the purpose of getting in the rear 
of Gen. Buell, then falling back toward Nash- 
ville. It was also a part of the plan of Gen. 
Price, by his movement upon Iuka, to draw 
the Federal forces away from Corinth, and 
thus render its capture easy by Gen. Van Dorn, 
who was to attack it during the absence of 
Gen. Grant’s forces. The design was then 
formed by Gens. Grant and Rosecrans to cut 
off the retreat of Gen. Price, and force him to 
surrender. For this purpose eighteen thousand 
men under Gens. Grant and Ord were to move 
by way of Burnsville, and attack Gen. Price, 
while Gen. Rosecrans should move with part 
of his force by the way of Jacinto, and attack 
him on the flank; at the same time the re- 
mainder of Gen. Rosecrans’ force was to move 
on the Fulton road and cut off Gen. Price’s re- 
treat if he should attempt it. With this under- 
standing the army was put in motion on the 
morning of the 18th of September. The divi- 
sions of Gens. Stanley and Hamilton under Gen. 
Rosecrans, after a fatiguing march in a drench- 
ing rain, bivouacked at Jacinto. Early the next 


' morning they were again on the march, and at 


ten o’clock the advance encountered the Con- 
federate pickets at Barnett’s Corners. A sharp 
skirmish ensued, which resulted in driving 
them six miles toward Iuka, with a small 
loss. At this time the entire column had ar- 
rived at Barnett’s Corners, and awaited, ac- 
cording to the previous understanding, for Gen. 
Grant to commence the attack, which would 
be known by the sound of his artillery. After 
two hours had elapsed a despatch arrived from 
Gen. Grant, seven miles distant, to the effect 
that he was waiting for Gen. Rosecrans to open 
the battle. The column was immediately moved 
forward within two miles of Iuka, when the 
Confederate force was discovered posted on a 
broad ridge commanding the country for some 
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distance. The Confederates opened fire upon 
the skirmishers as they advanced in sight, un- 
der which Gen. Hamilton’s division formed in 
line. They were also received by a hot fire of 
artillery and musketry, which was replied to 
by the 11th Ohio battery, that had now got 
into position. The engagement soon became 
general, and continued for two hours, when 
darkness prevented any further advantage to 
either side. The contest was exceedingly fierce, 
and the troops behaved with great bravery. 
The 11th Missouri and the 5th Iowa stood the 
severest portion of the contest, and the former 
lost seventy-six, and the latter one hundred 
and sixteen in killed and wounded. The 11th 
Ohio battery was exposed to a severe fire of 
musketry, and in less than half an hour seventy- 
two of its men were killed or wounded. The 
Confederate officers, perceiving that it was 
poorly supported, ordered a charge to be made 
on it, by which the six guns were captured, 
and two of them spiked. It was afterward 
retaken twice by the 5th Iowa at the point of 
the bayonet, but finally fell into the possession 
of the Confederates. The night was spent in 
taking care of the wounded and burying the 
dead, while the troops lay on their arms awaiting 
the dawn of the next day to renew the battle. 

Early in the morning, as no movement was 
perceived on the part of the Confederate force 
like renewing the contest, Gen. Rosecrans or- 
dered his line of pickets to advance. Not meet- 
ing with any opposition the whole force was 
thrown forward, and within a half mile of the 
town a flag of truce was seen approaching. It 
reported that Gen. Price had evacuated the 
town during the night. Pursuit was immedi- 
ately made and kept up by three companies of 
cavalry during the day, skirmishing with the 
Confederate rear guard, and capturing many 
prisoners. The loss of Gen. Rosecrans’s force 
was 148 killed, 570 wounded, and 94 missing. 
The Confederate loss was supposed to be larger 
in killed and wounded, and about one thousand 
yemonera were taken by Gen. Rosecrans. <At 

uka the six pieces of the 11th Ohio battery 

were found, having been abandoned, and also 
a large number of wounded, and commissary 
stores and camp equipage. Among the killed 
were the Confederate generals Lytle and 
Berry. Gen. Whitfield also was mortally 
wounded. The road by which Gen. Price re- 
treated being unobstructed, he marched that 
day twenty-seven miles to Bay Spring. 

The force of Gen. Grant left Corinth at the 
same time when Gen. Rosecrans marched, and 
reached Burnsville, Miss., in the afternoon. 
There it remained one night and the next day, 
and then pushed forward until it met the Con- 
federate pickets. Then it retired and awaited 
the next morning, when a flag of truce was 
sent to the Confederate camp, which did not 
return until late in the afternoon. Thus while 
Gen. Rosecrans engaged the Confederates on 
the south, Gen. Grant was prevented from en- 
gaging them on the west and north. 
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The effect of this battle was to relieve Gen. 
Buell from all danger of an attack by Gen. 
Price on his rear, while moving against Gen. 
Bragg. On the 22d Gen. Grant’s forces re- 
turned to Corinth, and Gen. Rosecrans to Ja- 
cinto. Gen. Van Dorn through delays had 
not reached Corinth as soon as had been plan- 
ned, and Gen. Grant by now abandoning Luka 
reached the former place in advance of Gen. 
Van Dorn. On the 26th Gen. Rosecrans pro- 
ceeded to Corinth, and took command of that 
position, Gen. Grant having been ordered to 
Jackson, and Gen. Ord to Bolivar. Jackson is 


forty-seven miles, and Bolivar nineteen miles’ 


by railroad north of Grand Junction, which is 
forty-one miles by railroad west of Corinth. 
By the ordinary routes Jackson is fifty-one 
miles north, and Bolivar forty miles northwest 
of Corinth. Meantime, Gen. Price retreating 
southwesterly from Iuka by Bay Spring, reached 
Baldwin, Miss., thirty miles. Thence he moved 
northwest to Dumas, fifteen miles, where he 
joined Gen. Van Dorn; thence to Pocahontas, 
thirty miles, where he was joined by Gen. 
Lovell; thence down the Chewalla, and from 
thence to Corinth by: the old State Line road. 
Gen Van Dorn took the chief command at 
Dumas. 

Meanwhile Gen. Rosecrans, anticipating that 
an attack would be made on his position at 
Corinth, prepared to meet it. The fortifica- 
tions constructed by Gen. Beauregard in the 
beginning of the year were on the north and 
_ east, and two miles from the centre of Corinth, 
and required an immense force to occupy them. 
After Gen. Halleck took possession of the 
town he constructed a line of intrenchments 
inside those of Gen. Beauregard. Afterward, 
upon consultation between Gens. Grant and 
Rosecrans, it was determined to construct a 
line inside that of Gen. Halleck. This was 
done under the direction of Capt. Prim of the 
U.S. engineers. It consisted of a chain of re- 
doubts, arranged for the concentric fire of 
heavy batteries. Learning the approach of the 
Confederate forces, Gen. Rosecrans ordered 
Gen. Ogleby with his brigade to proceed up 
the Chewalla road and meet them, with instruc- 
tions to resist strongly enough to draw them un- 
der the defences of Corinth. McArthur next 
went forward and sent back for assistance. Gen. 
Davis was then ordered to send a small force, 
but moved with his whole division. This oc- 
cupied the 30th of September, and the 1st and 
2d of October. On the 38d the Confederate 
force was greatly increased, and the fighting be- 
came severe; Gen. Oglesby was wounded, and 
Gen. Hackelman killed, and the loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners was considerable, and 
the Union troops were driven back to their 
defences. 

On the north and east of Corinth, hill and 
swampy ground alternate, which is on the 
whole heavily timbered. On the left hand 
side of the railroad there is occasionally an 
open field. The Union army faced to the 
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north. On the front of its right centre there 
was a heavily thicketed swamp almost impass- 
able for masses of infantry. On the left cen- 
tre the ground was quite hilly. Where the 
right wing was posted it was rolling, but fell 
off in front into heavily timbered ground, such 
as to be swampy in rainy weather. The Che- 
walla road enters the town on the left, and the 
Bolivar road on the right centre. Excepting at 
this last named point Corinth was approach- 
able in an unbroken line of battle. e new 
line of fortifications consisted of four revetted 
redoubts, covering the whole front of the town, 
and protecting the flanks. The front of the 
extreme right was strengthened by the old 
works of Gen. Beauregard. On the left of the 
extreme right, which was held by Gen. Hamil- 
ton’s division, a new five-gun battery was con- - _ 
structed on the night of Friday the 3d. This 
was in direct range of the point where the Boli- 
var road entered the town. The previously 
mentioned fort on the extreme right flanked 
that road. The hills over which the Chewalla 
road entered the town were commanded by 
Fort Williams, which mounted twenty-pounder 
Parrotts. On ahigh, narrow ridge was located 
Fort Robinson, which with Fort Williams en- 
filaded both the Chewalla and Bolivar roads. 
Another fort on the extreme left protected the 
left and strengthened the centre. Sevéral 
forts in the rear were so located as to be of 
much service during the action. Their guns 
were reversed, and turned toward the centre. 
On the extreme right was stationed the divi- 
sion of Gen. Hamilton. Its right rested near 
the fort first mentioned and the old works of 
Gen. Beauregard, and stretched from the south 
side of the road to Purdy. Its left rested be- 
hind Fort Richardson. On the left Gen. Davies’ 
division joined it, and in consecutive order six 
companies of Illinois sharpshooters and Burke’s 
Missouri sharpshooters; Gen. Stanley’s division, 
consisting of two brigades, and Gen. McKeon’s 
division, with Gen. Arthur’s brigade, were on 
the extreme left. The cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Col. Misener, was stationed on the 
wings and in the rear. Suitable forces were 
held as reserves and to protect the rear. The 
front line was covered by crests of undulations 
on the surfa¢ée. On the night of the 3d, the 
Confederate line was formed within a thousand | 
yards of the Union position. Before daybreak : 
the Confederates were heard at work planting a 
battery on a hill in front of and about 200 yards 
from Fort Robinett, and soon after they opened 
a furious fire on Corinth. At daylight, the 
Parrott guns in Fort Williams opened upon 
this Confederate battery and in a few minutes 
silenced it. Two of the guns were removed, 
but the third was taken and drawn within the 
Federal line. Skirmishing also opened at vari- 
ous points in front, which was constantly in- 
creasing to the magnitude of a battle. The 
Confederate lines, however, were still invisible. 
About half past nine o’clock dark and threat- 
ening masses of Confederate troops were sud- 
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denly discerned on the east of the railroad 
moving up the Bolivar road. They assumed a 
wedge-like form and advanced impetuously. 
It was now manifest that the Confederate force 
had been enticed to attack at the very point 
where the Federal artillery could sweep it with 
direct, cross, and enfilading fire. These battér- 
ies rent hideous gaps in those massive lines, 
but they were closed at once and inflexibly 
pressed forward. Suddenly the Confederate 
force extended to the right and left, and ap- 
proached covering the whole field. In front 
of them, however, was a broad turfed glacis 
sloping upward to a crest, fringed with deter- 
mined soldiers and covered with frowning bat- 
teries. The few obstructions from fallen tim- 
ber produced no disorder in the approaching 
lines but what was quickly restored. The en- 
tire Federal line next opened fire, but the Con- 
federate forces, as if insensible to fear, steadily 
pressed forward undismayed. As they ap- 
proached the crest of the hill in front and to 
. the right of Fort Richardson, the division of 
Gen. Davis, although not in immediate danger, 
began to fall back in disorder. Gen. Rosecrans, 
seeing the disgraceful scene, dashed forward 
inflamed with indignation and began thrash- 
ing the fugitives with the blade of his sabre. 
His staff, and even his orderlies, followed his 
example, and the panic was checked and the 
line restored. Much space was thus lost, and 
the enemy reached the headquarters of Gen. 
Rosecrans and took possession. The loss of 
fort Richardson now appeared certain. The 
Confederates gained the crest of the hill, 
swarmed around the little redoubt, and were 
swept away. Again they came like infuriated 
tigers, and with a yell made a desperate dash 
before which the battery, unsupported, gave 
way. The guns were seized, but before they 
could be manned, the 56th Illinois, rising from 
cover in the ravine, fired a deadly volley and 
with a shout made a sweeping charge, before 
which the Confederates fled. When the divi- 
sion of Gen. Davis broke, it was necessary for 
all to fall back, but this charge of the 56th 
Illinois recovered the ground. The whole line 
advanced, and the Confederates were broken 
and fled to the woods, whither they were pur- 
sued. The attack on the Federal right was 
made by Gen. Price. On the left Gen. Van 
Dorn was expected to make a simultaneous ap- 
proach and thus carry Corinth by assault. In 
the extension of the Confederate right, artificial 
obstructions interfered. Gen. Van Dorn was 
obliged to move with his left over a rugged ra- 
vine through dense thickets and over a heavy 
abatis up hill. His centre moved down hill 
under the fire of Fort Williams, the siege guns 
in the rear of the town, and under heavy mus- 
ketry. His right was obliged to move round a 
ridge and advance over almost insurmountable 
abatis under the direct fire of both Fort Wil- 
liams and Fort Robinett well supported by ex- 
perienced troops. Gen. Van Dorn’s advance 
had necessarily been slower than that of Gen. 
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Price, and the latter was overwhelmed and de- 
feated when the former was ready to commence 
the attack. His forces advanced steadily, with 
troops from Mississippi and Texas in front. 
Huge gaps were made through their ranks by 
the great guns of the batteries, but they closed 
and at once moved unflinchingly onward. The 
slaughter was great, but none wavered. As 
they reached the ditch a pause, as if for 
breath, was made. That pause was fatal to 
them. The two redoubts, Fort Robinett and 
Fort Williams, were on the same ridge, and the 
former, which was in front, was commanded by 
the latter. They were about 150 yards apart. 
The Ohio brigade, Col. Fuller commanding, 
was formed behind the ridge on the right of 
the redoubts. The left of the 63d Ohio rested 
on Fort Robinett, and its right joined the left 
of the 27th Ohio; the 39th Ohio was behind 
the 27th supporting it; the right of the 43d 
Ohio joined the left of the 63d, forming a right 
angle with it, and extending to Fort Williams 
behind the crest of the ridge. The 11th Mis- 
souri was formed behind the 63d Ohio, with 
its left in the angle and the regiment facing 
obliquely to the right of the 63d. The brigade 
were required to lie flat on their faces, and re- 


‘serve their fire until the Confederates were 


close upon them. At the moment when the 
Confederate advance paused, as above stated, 
the 63d Ohio was ordered to fire. An offi- 
cer has thus described the scene which en- 
sued: ** There were only 250 of the 63d in the 
conflict, but their volley was fearful. It is 
said 50 Confederates fell at once. Six volleys 
were fired and the enemy was gone. The 63d 
again lay down. Directly the supporting Con- 
federate brigade advanced. The 63d was order- 
ed to make a half left wheel to sweep the front of 
the redoubt, and the manceuvre was handsomely 
executed. The 11th Missouri moved on the 
left into line into the vacant space; the 43d 
moved by the right of companies to the left, 
and the 27th half-faced to the left. Suddenly 
the enemy appeared, and a furious storm of 
lead and grape was launched at them. The 63d 
fired five or six volleys and the enemy rushed 
upon them. A terrific hand to hand combat 
ensued. The rage of the combatants was furi- 
ous and the uproar hideous. It lasted hardly 
a minute, but the carnage was dreadful. Bayo- 
nets were used, muskets clubbed, and men were 
felled with brawny fists. Our noble fellows 
were victors, but at a sickening cost. Of the 250 
of the splendid 63d, 125 lay there on the field, 
wounded, dead, or dying. The last final strug- 
gle terminated with a howl of rage and dismay. 
The foe flung away their arms and fled like 
frightened stags to the abatis and forests. The 
batteries were still vomiting destruction. With 
the enemy plunging in upon him, brave Robi- 
nett, with his faithful gunners of the Ist U.S. 
artillery, double shotted his guns and belched 
death upon the infuriate host, and now he 
sent the iron hail after the fugitives with re- 
lentless fury. The abatis was full of them, 
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but they were subdued. Directly they began 
to wave their handkerchiefs upon sticks in 
token of submission, shouting to spare them 
“for God’s sake.” Over 200 of them were 
taken within an area of a hundred yards, and 
more than 200 of them fell in that frightful 
assault upon Fort Robinett. Fifty-six dead 
were heaped up together in front of that re- 
doubt, most of whom were of the 2d Texas 
and 4th Mississippi.” ; 

The battle was now over. It had begun in 
earnest about 9 o’clock, and at half past 11 the 
Confederate force was falling back. The front 
was so thoroughly masked that it was late in 
the afternoon before it could be determined 
whether a second assault was intended. Pur- 
suit in force could not be attempted before ra- 
tions and ammunition were provided. It was 
8 o’clock on the morning of the next day, Sun- 
day the 5th, before the column moved in light 
order and swiftly. The vigor and determina- 
tion with which Gen. Rosecrans would pursue 
a flying foe may be understood from his views 
expressed to his officers: “ Follow close; force 
them to pass to the rear; compel them to form 
often in line of battle and so harass and dis- 
courage them; prevent them from communi- 
cating from front to rear; give them no time 
to distribute subsistence ; don’t let them sleep.” 
Meantime, after the Confederate force had re- 
tired, Gen. McPherson arrived with 3 regiments 
from Jackson, and led the van of the pursuit. 

The Confederate force retreated by the route 
on which they had advanced, which was the 
Chewalla road. It was necessary for them to 
cross the Tuscumbia river in the neighborhood 
of Pocahontas. They sent a body of troops to 
protect the Hatchie river bridge, which is two 
miles from the bridge across the Tuscumbia. 
On the 4th Gens, Ord and Hurlbut, from Gen. 
Grant’s force, moved down and encountered 
this detachment and defeated it, capturing a 
large number of prisoners and two batteries of 
6 guns. The Federal loss here was 50 killed, 
493 wounded, and 17 prisoners. This action 
compelled the Confederate force to retrace 
their steps and by making a wide circuit they 
finally crossed the Hatchie at Crum’s Mill, 
about 6 miles farther up. Gen. Rosecrans, 
however, continued the pursuit to Ripley, 
whence he was ordered by Gen. Grant to return. 
He captured nearly 1,000 prisoners, part of the 
Confederate ammunition and baggage trains, 
and 11 guns. The Federal loss at Corinth was 
stated at 315 killed, 1,812 wounded, and 232 
prisoners, taken chiefly on Friday, and two 
Parrott guns. The additional effects of the 
battle are thus stated by Gen. Rosecrans in 
an address to his troops, dated October 25: 


I have now received the reports of the various com- 
manders. I have now to tell: you that the magnitude 
of the stake, the battle and the results, become more 
than ever apparent. Upon the issue of this fight de- 
pended the possession of west Tennessee, and perhaps 
even the fate of operations in Kentucky. The entire 
available force of the rebels in Mississippi, save a few 
garrisons and a small reserve, attacked you. They 
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were commanded by Van Dorn, Price, a Rust, 
Armstrong, Maury, and others in person. ey num- 
bered, according to their own authorities, nearly 40,000 
men—almost double your own numbers, You fought 
them into the position we desired on the 3d, punishing 
them terribly; and on the 4th, in 8 hours after the in- 
fantry went into action, they were completely beaten. 
You killed and buried 1,428 officers and men; some 
of their most distinguished officers falling—amon 


whom was the gallant Colonel Hogets of the 2d Texas, 
who bore their colors at the head of his storming col- 


umn to the edge of the ditch of “‘ Battery Robinett,” 
where he fell. Their wounded, at the usual rate, must 
exceed 5,000. You took 2,268 prisoners, among whom 
are 137 field officers, captains, and subalterns, repre- 
senting 53 regiments of infantry; 16 regiments cay- 
alry; 18 batteries of artillery; 7 battalions; mak- 
ing 69 regiments, 13 batteries, 7 battalions, besides 
several companies. You captured 3,300 stands of 
small arms, 14 stands of colors, 2 pieces of artillery, 
and a large quantity of equipments. You pursued his 
retreating columns 40 miles in force with infantry, and 
69 miles with cavalry, and were ready to follow him to 
Mobile, if necessary, had you received orders. I con- 

atulate you on these decisive results; in the name of 
the Government and the people, I thank you. I beg 
you to unite with me in giving humble thanks to the 
Great Master of all for our victories. 

After the battle at Corinth and the pursuit 
of the Confederate force, the troops of Gen. 
Grant returned to their respective positions. 
Gen. Rosecrans, on the 25th of October, was or- 
dered from Corinth to Cincinnati to take com- 
mand of the forces preparing for a new cam- 
paign. On the 4th of November the forces of 
Gen. Grant advanced from Jackson and Boli- 
var to Lagrange, 3 miles east of Grand June- 
tion on the Cairo and New Orleans railroad. 
The scattered forces of Gens. Van Dorn and 
Price had rallied and were within 20 miles of 
the same place, at Cold Water and Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. Their numbers had not been in- 
creased by reénforcements, but they had been 
rendered more effective by concentration. The 
forces of Gen. Grant had been slightly increased 
by the new levies. His army was required to 
garrison Columbus, Humboldt, Trenton, Jack- 
son, Bolivar, Corinth, and Grand Junction, and 
was now designated as the army of west Ten- 
nessee. The position of the army was un- 
changed until near the end of November. It 
required reénforcements and supplies. Active 
efforts were made to repair the Memphis rail- 
road in order that supplies might be brought 
from that point instead of Columbus in Ken- 
tucky. The distance to the latter place is 138 
miles, and to the former, from Lagrange, 49 
miles. On the south a small body of troops 
was thrown forward a few miles to Davis’s 
Mills, and on the west a heavy force had been 
stationed at Moscow. On the 28th, however, 
the advance of Gen. Hamilton’s corps began to 
move in the direction of Holly Springs, which 
place was reached on the 29th. By the Ist of 
December, Gen. Grant’s forces had arrived and 
were chiefly encamped at Lumpkin’s Mills, south 
of Holly Springs, and 7 miles north of the Tal- 
lahatchie river. The Confederate force had re- 
tired to the river. At.the same time that the 
movement was commenced from Davis’s Mills, 
a division of Gen. Ourtis’s army left Helena, 
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Ark., for the purpose of making a flank move- 
ment on the Confederate force on the Tallahat- 
chie and getting in their rear, and thus cutting 
off their retreat while the main army advanced 
upon them. On the river extensive fortifica- 
tions had been thrown up as if for the purpose 


of making a determined stand against the prog- 


supposed that information of the flank move- 
ment from Helena led to the evacuation of his 
strong position on the Tallahatchie. On the2d 
his rear guard passed’through Abbeville, and 
on the 3d through Oxford, with some sharp 
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skirmishes with the Federal advance. On the 
4th Gen. Grant’s headquarters were at Oxford. 
The main body of the army was at Abbeville. 
As it advanced, the bridges and culverts of the 
railroad were repaired, the track restored, and 
the carsrun. At the same time the Confed- 
erate force continued to fall back toward Gre- 
nada, presenting only a strong rear guard. 
Meantime the expedition from Helena above- 
mentioned, moved on the 27th of Novem- 
ber with seven thousand men under Gen. Al- 
vin P. Hovey. On the next day he crossed 
the Tallahatchie. The passage was disputed 
by Confederate pickets without loss. On the 
30th a second skirmish occurred at the Yack- 
napatapha, after the crossing of which the 
Confederate forces retired toward Coffeeville. 
The next movement of Gen. Hovey was to cut 
the Mississippi Central railroad and the tele- 
graph line. The railroad line was destroyed 
for a considerable distance. The Confederate 
communication on the Mississippi and Tennes- 
see railroad for a short distance was next cut 
near Panola, by a cavalry force sent out by 
Gen. Hovey under Col. Washburn. In exe- 
cuting this order, on Dec. 1, Col. Washburn 
unexpectedly encountered a cavalry force near 
Oakland, on the Mississippi and Tennessee 
railroad, and a sharp skirmish ensued. The 
superiority of the Federal artillery soon put an 
end to it, and the Confederate forces retired in 
the direction of Coffeeville, with a loss of five 
killed, several wounded, and about fifty taken 
prisoners. The loss of Col. Washburn was 
fifteen men wounded and fifteen horses killed. 
The steamboats and small craft on the Talla- 
hatchie river were destroyed, and two loco- 
motives and some cars on the railroad, and the 
expedition then returned to Helena. The effect 
of this movement was to cause the Confederate 
force under Gen. Pemberton to fall back from 
the Tallahatchie, evacuate Grenada, and re- 
tire toward Canton, under the impression 
that the entire command of Gen. Grant was 
very strong. The effect of the return of this 
force to Helena was to restore the confidence 
of the Confederate general Van Dorn, and an at- 
tack upon Gen. Grant’s rear, in order to cut 
off his supplies, was immediately organized, and 
on the 20th, while Gen. Grant’s headquarters 
were at Oxford, an attack by surprise was 
made on the garrison at Holly Springs, thirty 
miles north, by a considerable force of cavalry, 
to whom the place was surrendered. The 
prisoners were paroled, the immense stores 
collected there for Gen. Grant’s army were 
destroyed, also a large quantity of cotton which 
had been purchased of the people in the vicin- 
ity. On the same day a similar attack was 
made at Davis’s Mills, a little farther north, 
which was bravely repulsed. Near Jackson, 
in Tennessee, previously the headquarters of 
Gen. Grant, an attack was made on the 19th 
by a body of cavalry with artillery, under Col. 
Forrest. It was first made upon a train loaded 
with wood. The telegraph wire was also cut, 
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and the road destroyed. On the next day 
Humboldt was captured, and an attack was 
made on Trenton, which was soon surrendered 
by Col. Fry in command. The railroad depot 
was burned with all the stores and cotton in 
it. Other stations on the road, as Dyer, Ruth- 
erford, and Keaton, were taken on the same 
day. The purpose was to destroy every bridge 
on the railroad from Columbus to Corinth and 
Grand Junction, and thus cut off the route for 
supplies to Gen. Grant’s army. The conse- 
quence of destroying his depot of supplies, and 
disturbing his line of communication, was to 
make Gen. Grant fall back upon Holly Springs. 
Subsequently Col. Forrest’s force was entirely 
routed by Col. Sweeney. 

Meanwhile troops had been collected at 
Cairo and Memphis, for an expedition against 
Vicksburg. This had been done within the 
department of Gen. Grant, and the command- 
er of the expedition, Gen. Sherman, was sta- 
tioned at Memphis in the same department, and 
under the command of Gen. Grant. It was 
an object of Gen. Grant’s movements into 
Mississippi, just related, to reach Jackson 
in the rear of Vicksburg, and thus codperate 
with Gen. Sherman. In this design he was 
unsuccessful, and obliged to fall back in con- 
sequence of the attacks on his line of com- 
munication. After falling back upon Holly 
Springs, a division of his troops was sent to 
join Gen. Sherman. The future proceedings 
of Gen. Grant and of this Expedition properly 
belong to the record of 1863. 

The second campaign in Kentucky and Ten- 
messee during the year was virtually ended. 
The forces of Gen. Grant were reduced by 
a detachment of ten thousand men to aid 
Gen. Sherman in the capture of Vicksburg, 
which was a part of the new campaign. 

Meanwhile the calls of the President for six 
hundred thousand additional troops were pro- 
ducing their effect. Vast forces were gather- 
ing, and new campaigns were about to com- 
mence. The great march of the Northwest 
sweeping everything before it to the Gulf of 
Mexico, was now to be made. The Govern- 
ment had found that the Western people would 
bear no longer with its futile efforts to open 
the Mississippi and to seize the Southern val- 
ley. ‘ What we need,” said President Lin- 
coln, “‘is a military success ;” money and men 
had been promptly furnished to the full extent 
of the request. 

This new campaign contemplated the ad- 
vance of a powerful army under Gen. Rose- 
erans through Tennessee into Alabama; the 
movement of a military and naval expedition 
from Cairo upon Vicksburg; the coédperation 
of an expedition under Gen. Banks from New 
Orleans, and thence into Texas; and an ad- 
vance from Missouri upon Arkansas; and also 
from Kansas upon the Indian country and 
northern Texas. Thus the Federal Govern- 
ment would not only open the Mississippi river, 
but occupy all the Southwestern States, and re- 
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duce the Confederate forces to the limits of the 
Atlantic States. 

On the 25th of October, Gen. Rosecrans was 
ordered to Cincinnati to take command of the 
army of the Ohio, as already stated. This com- 


mand consisted of what remained of the splen-— 


did army of Gen. Buell, reénforced by new but 
raw levies, until it became the second army in 
size of the United States. The preparation for 
his campaign was no ordinary effort. 

The new troops were to be drilled, disci- 
plined, and made reliable; equipments, arms, 
horses, and stores of every kind were needed. 

The country in which he proposed to march 
had just been swept of its forage by two ar- 
mies—that of Gen. Buell, and that of Gen. 
Bragg. His supplies must come from the 
States of the Northwest. Only two routes ex- 


isted for their conveyance: the Cumberland ~ . 


river, which was at too low a stage of water 
for successful navigation, and the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad, on which the bridges 
had been burned, and the tunnel at Gallatin de- 
stroyed. The work of preparation and organi- 
zation was vigorously begun, and his army 
soon began to move southward. On the 1st 
of November Gen. Rosecrans.moved to Bow- 
ling Green, and on the 5th three divisions of 
Gen. McCook’s corps moved farther on their 
way to Tennessee. 

The commanders of the corps of the whole 
army were Gens. Thomas, McCook, Rousseau, 
and Crittenden. On the 7th the corps of Gen. 
McCook passed through Nashville. 

The Louisville and Nashville railroad was 
completed on the 8th to Mitchellsville on the 
northern line of Tennessee. On the 10th, Gen. 
Rosecrans arrived at Nashville, and from 
that time to the close of the year he was con- 
stantly engaged in concentrating, reorganizing, 
reéquipping, and disciplining his army, accu- 
mulating supplies by the railroad, of which 
there was only a single track, and preparing for 
a forward movement. As early as the 25th of 
November, the Confederate army manifested 
a purpose to contest the occupation of middle 
Tennessee, The railroad bridge at Bridgeport 
was repaired and troops hurried to Murfrees- 
borough. Gen. Joseph Johnston had been placed 
in command of this Confederate department, 
although unable to engage in active field oper- 
ations. The Confederate forces were stationed 
at Lavergne, Murfreesborough, McMinnville, &e. 
Their numbers, under Gen. Bragg, were esti- 
mated at forty-five thousand effective men. He 
had been led to believe by the spies of Gen, 
Rosecrans that the latter intended to go into 
winter quarters at Nashville, and had despatch- 
ed one body of cavalry under Gen. Forrest to 
cut off Gen. Grant’s communication, and an- 
other body under Col. Morgan to cut the com- 
munication of Gen. Rosecrans in Kentucky, 
and also a body of infantry to the Confederate 
army of Mississippi. This appeared to be the 
opportunity for Gen. Rosecrans to strike an 
effective blow. At this time, the Federal army 
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along the highways. 
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occupied a line of about ten miles on the south- 
easterly front of Nashville facing south, the right 


resting on the right of the Franklin turnpike, - 


the centre extending out to Breakville on the 
Nolinsville turnpike, and the left covered by 
Mill Creek, some six or eight miles from Nash- 
ville, with outposts describing an irregular 
semicircle, covering a distance of nine miles 
from the city. To this front the Confederate 
army presented its force with outposts about 
two miles distant. Gen. E. Kirby Smith’s corps, 
with part of Col. Morgan’s cavalry, occupied 
the Confederate right; the corps of Gen. Polk, 
with Col. Wheeler’s cavalry brigade, occupied 
the centre at Lavergne; Gen. Hardee’s corps 
at Triune and Nolinsville, with Col. Wharton’s 
cavalry in front, occupied the left. On the 
night of the 25th, Christmas, the determina- 
tion for an advance the next day was made. 
The respective columns were so disposed as to 
move down Wilson’s, the Nolinsville, Murfrees- 
borough, and Jefferson turnpikes. The general 
plan was to move a brigade down Wilson’s 


turnpike to protect the right, while Gen. Negley 
should endeavor to turn the Confederate left 


and get into its rear;*Gen. McOook’s corps 
was to press directly upon Gen. Hardee at No- 
linsville and Triune, while Gen. Crittenden push- 
ed down the Murfreesborough and Jefferson 
turnpikes. At dawn on the 26th, the troops 
broke up camp with wild shouts and poured 
Gen. McCook’s corps 
marched steadily down the road with skirmish- 
ers widely spread out. The Confederates re- 
sisted sharply, but were steadily driven, the 
Federal loss being small. Gen. Crittenden ad- 
vanced to Lavergne without opposition. The 
Confederates retired rapidly before his skir- 
mishers. On the next day, the 27th, the Con- 
federate force continued to retire as the Fed- 
erals advanced with sharp skirmishing. At 
four o’clock p.m., the Confederate right had 
been driven over the bridge across Stewart’s 
Creek, on the Jefferson turnpike, which they 
were prevented from destroying. They were 
also driven over the bridge across the same creek 
on the Murfreesborough turnpike so rapidly 
as to be unable to destroy it. Both structures 
came into the possession of the Federal forces, 
all the columns of which had now closed up. 
It was now apparent from the course of the 
Confederate retreat that their purpose was to 
concentrate near Stone Creek or river. On 
Sunday the 28th, Gen. Thomas advanced his 
camp across Stewart’s Creek, and joined the 
left. Next day, Gen. McCook moved within 


- seven miles of Murfreesborough, and Gen. Crit- 


tenden moved within three miles, Gen. Negley 
advanced to the centre, and Gen. Roussean’s 
division was placed in reserve, on the right of 
Gen. Orittenden. On the 30th, Gen. MeCook 
advanced through thickets, stubbornly resisted 
by the Confederates, and pressed Gen. Hardee’s 
corps in his front in line of battle. The front 
of this Confederate corps crossed the Federal 
right obliquely, in a position which, if extend- 
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ed, would flank it. The centre, under Gen. 
Negley, was slightly advanced into a cedar 
wood, and was engaged in reconnoitring un- 
der sharp resistance, and in cutting roads 
through the dense forest to open communica- 
tion with the right. The left was in a line 
corresponding with the course of Stone river. 
The right division of Gen. McCook now faced 
to the southeast, and two brigades were 
thrown out on the extreme right, some- 
what in reserve. The Confederate force was 
concentrated within two miles of Murfrees- 
borough, with its right resting on the Lebanon 
turnpike, thence extending west across Lytle’s 
Creek and the Nashville turnpike, and under 
the command of Gen. Leonidas Polk. It con- 
sisted of three divisions under Gens. Cheatham, 
Breckinridge, and Buckner. The Confederate 
centre was composed of three divisions of Gen. 
E. Kirby Smith; the left was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Hardee, and rested on the Frank- 
lin and Murfreesborough road. This position of 
the Confederate army gave to it the advantage 
of strong natural fortifications, with their centre 
effectually masked by almost impenetrable ce- 
dar forests, Constant skirmishing was going 
on between both forces, and it was manifest 
that another day would witness the impending 
battle. At this time assaults were made by 
cavalry on the Federal rear, and several trains 
werg captured. During the night it was evi- 
dent that the Confederate forces were massing 
on the right of Gen. Rosecrans, and his plan 
was formed to give ground a little, if necessary, 
on that wing, and to advance the left at the 
same time into Murfreesborough. The execu- 
tion of this purpose was prevented by the great 
force of the Confederate attack on the right. 
Early on the morning of the 31st, the attack 
was made along the entire line of the Federal 
right under Gen. McCook. The weather was 
foggy, and the appearance of the Confederate 
force was sudden. No preparations up to this 
time for an advance or an assault had been 
made. An attack very early in the morning 
had been anticipated; but as it did not come, a 
degree of carelessness and indifference had 
taken possession of both officers and men, and 
all precautions were in a degree abandoned. 
The opposing lines of the two hostile wings 
had formed on the opposite sides of a val- 
ley which narrowed toward the Federal left. 
Gen. McOook’s corps consisted of three divi- 
sions which formed this line. On the left was 
the division of Gen. Sheridan, in the centre 
that of Gen. Davis, and on the right that of 
Gen. Johnson. The attack was made along the 
entire front at once by the Confederate force, 
rapidly advancing in double columns. Before 
the divisions of Gens. Johnson and Davis could 
form, the Confederate batteries opened upon 
them, and their infantry soon after became en- 
gaged at short range, rapidly advancing and 
preparing to charge bayonets. Two batter- 
ies of Gen. Johnson’s division were taken be- 
fore a gun was fired; and the irregular fire of 
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the others, many of which had no horses near 
at hand, and the desultory fire of the incom- 
plete line did not cause the Confederate line to 
waver, much less repulse it. One brigade of 
Gen. Johnson’s was broken and fled to the 
rear, leaving the artillery they should have 
supported, and the men were shot down at 
the guns. The rest of the division fell back, 
and with them a few of the guns. The line of 
Gen. Davis’s division, which was attacked at the 
same time, was also imperfectly formed. In 
vain it attempted to hold its position. Like 
that of Gen. Johnson, it was crushed and bro- 
ken, and three entire batteries lost. The di- 
vision of Gen. Sheridan, when first assailed, 
withstood the shock, and forced back the Con- 
federate line; but when the division of Gen. 
Davis was driven back it stoutly resisted, and 
endeavored to hold the position until the 
others could be rallied in the rear, and ad- 
vanced to its support. The effort, however, 
was unsuccessful, and like the others, his divi- 
sion retreated. The divisions of Gens. Johnson 
and Davis had in the mean time formed in the 
rear, and endeavored to stay the Confederate 
progress. They were unsuccessful, but main- 
tained their line and fell back in good order, 
and again formed at the first good position. 
In like manner Gen. Sheridan proceeded. No 
guns were captured after the first assault, and 
the mass of prisoners was taken durifgy this 
retreat. The object of Gen. Bragg was to turn 
the right flank, but this failed. Gen. Rosecrans, 
on the other hand, prepared to stop the prog- 
ress of the Confederates on his right, without ex- 
posing his centre and left to immediate danger. 
His left wing could not be advanced to Mur- 
freesborough, because his right was gone. He, 
therefore, massed his artillery upon his centre, 
at the probable point of assault. These move- 
ments were concealed by forests, and were un- 
perceived by the enemy. Gen. Negley now 
ordered forward the advance of the centre, con- 
sisting of two small brigades to protect the re- 
treating forces of Gen. McCook. These were 
supported by the division of Gen. Rousseau, and 
served to check the Confederate force in its 
pursuit of the right wing. As the enemy ap- 
proached these brigades, they retired slowly. 
The former, unsuspecting it to be a decoy, 
rushed forward, and were received with such 
a cross-fire of double shotted canister from 
two batteries and a volley from a brigade, as 
caused their line to waver for a moment. It 
dashed forward again. In the mean time Gen. 
Rousseau had come up on the right of Gen. 
Negley, and his regular troops on his left ad- 
vanced at the moment when the right of the 
Confederate left wing dashed forward. The 
combined fire of Gen. Negley’s force and of the 
regular troops drove the Confederate main 
force back with terrible loss, and a large num- 
ber of Confederate prisoners were taken. The 
struggle was maintained a few moments, when 
the Federal force under orders fell back, and 
the Confederate line, flushed with success, and 
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consisting of their centre and right of left wing, 
rushed in overwhelming mass upon the batter- 
ies which had been so placed as to rake them 
in almost every direction. A horrible slaughter 
ensued. The Confederate line wavered, fell 
back, and attempted to rally. On another 
discharge, they fled from the fire which they 
could not face. Meanwhile Gen. McCook had 
got into line on the right of Gen. Rousseau, and 
received reénforcements of artillery, and was 
ready for another attack. The Oonfederate 
force had now fallen back, and a suspension of 
fire took place along the entire line. It was 
midday. The Federal line had -been driven 
back between two and three miles, thirty pieces 
of artillery had been lost, and the dead and 
wounded with many prisoners were in Confed- 
erate hands. 
resolute. 

These movements had somewhat chan 
the position of the Federal line. The left and 
centre recovered their position at right angles to 
the Murfreesborough road and across it. They 
extended from the river to the distance of a 
mile west of it. The right wing had fallen 
back until it was nearly parallel to this road, 
and extending from Stewart’s Creek to the 
right of Gen. Rousseau. The Confederate left 
was opposite the Federal right and a few hun- 
dred yards from it. In this position both of 
Gen. Rosecrans’s flanks were protected by 
streams with good bridges and fords in his rear. 

About three o’clock, the battle opened again 
by a Confederate attack upon the Federal 
centre and left. Although this was made by 
large masses, yet such was the favorable posi- 
tion occupied by the Federal line on a crest or 
ridge of ground, and such was the strength of 
its batteries that no advantage was gained by 
the Confederates. The slaughter on both sides 
was great and the contest very determined. 
It continued until five o’clock when the ex- 
hausted armies suspended operations for the 
night. This was so clear and beautiful that 
some batteries continued their fire. The re- 
sult of the day was that the Federal right had 
been driven in almost upon the left, and a change 
of front had been made under fire, leaving in 
possession of the Confederate troops that part 
of the field. - They also held the ground occu- 
pied in the morning by the Federal pickets on 
the left, which wing had receded to draw the 
Confederate troops on. During this time the 
communication to Nashville had often been cut 
off, and a strong force of Confederate cavalry 
had made a dash in the Federal rear within a 
mile of the front, and captured a considerable 
amount of hospital stores. The ammunition 
train of the right wing was twice captured and 
twice retaken. The Federal loss on that day 
was estimated at three thousand killed and 
wounded, twenty-five pieces of artillery, and a 
large number of prisoners. The Confederate 
loss in killed and wounded was not less. 

On Thursday the 1st of January, 18638, the 
line of Gen. Rosecrans was restored to its 


The spirit of the troops was still ._ 
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original position by the success of Gen. Me- 
Oook’s efforts to recover and hold it, on the 
third attempt. The division on the extreme 
left was also moved across Stone river. The 
position on the right wing was intrenched and 
the communications in the rear completed. 
On the morning of the 2d, sharp demonstra- 
tions were made along the whole Federal line 
by the Confederate army, but nothing serious 
was attempted until three o’clock in the after- 
noon. At that time the Confederate force 
burst in mass upon the division across Stone 
river, as if having discovered the intention of 
Gen. Rosecrans to advance it in their rear. 
This attacking force consisted of their entire 
right wing. The three brigades of the Federal 
division under Col. Beatty were prepared for 
the attack and stood their ground manfully, 
but the overwhelming force finally drove them 
back across the creek. Gen. Negley’s division, 
which had been formed in regerve as if for this 
occasion, now advanced, supported by the divi- 
sion of Gen. Davis and the pioneer battalion 
of Morton. The most bitter conflict of the 
battle now ensued. Bath sides massed their 
batteries and used them with desperate vindic- 
tiveness. The Confederate line wavered and 
fell back. Gen. Davis was ordered to cross the 
stream, and Col. Sirwell of the 78th Pennsyl- 
vania, placing his hat on the point of his sword, 
led the way with a shout. Col. Beatty’s divi- 
sion followed. An overwhelming and irresist- 
ible e was made on the Confederate line, 
and it broke and fled. A battery was captured, 
and a stand of colors. The entire division of 
Gen. Negley followed up rapidly, and Gen. 
Rosecrans’s whole line immediately advanced. 
The Confederate right wing was now broken, 
and the Federal force was gaining the Confed- 
erate flank, when resistance on its part became 
vain and the entire force receded with the loss 
of many prisoners. The next morning found 
the Federal line intrenched in its advanced 
position, but a storm was raging. Quiet pre- 
vailed through the day, excepting one or two 
sharp conflicts resulting in the capture of a 
Confederate breastwork. On the next morning 
the Confederate army had retired from Mur- 
freesborough, which was subsequently occupied 
by Gen. Rosecrans. Two divisions were soon 
sent forward in pursuit of the forces of Gen. 
Bragg, who fell back to Tallahoma. The Federal 
loss was 8,485 killed and wounded, and 3,600 
missing. The Confederate loss is not known. 

The original plan of Gen. Rosecrans to turn 
the right of the Confederate army and cut off 
its retreat, was entirely defeated by the failure 
of the right wing to maintain itself. The sub- 
sequent movements of the army of the Cum- 
berland, properly belong to the history of the 
year 1863. 

The conclusion of the campaign in Vir- 
ginia remains to be described. Immediately 
after the battle of Antietam, the Confederate 
army retired across the Potomac and occupied 
strong pontiane on its right bank. All hopes 
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that the State of Maryland would unite her 
destinies with the Southern Confederacy were 
now banished. The invasion had been made 
by crossing the Potomac within a limit of 
twelve miles, which is about a mile above the 
Point of Rocks and five miles below the Mono- 
cacy aqueduct on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal. The army then marched through fields, 
woods, and roads for Frederick. The line of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal for twelve 
miles presented a scene of desolation. It was 
tapped at five places. Several floodgates were 
cut to pieces, and from heights above large 
boulders of rock were dislodged and thrown 
into the canal. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to blow up the aqueduct at Monocacy. 
The telegraph lines and the track of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad were much injured. 
The bridge at Monocacy and portions of the 
abutments were destroyed. Private property 
did not escape. Fences were torn down and 
fields laid desolate. 

The influence produced by the activity of the 
militia of Pennsylvania in responding to the call 
of the governor to aid in the defence of that 
State, is acknowledged by Gen. McClellan in the 
following letter: 


Heapquarters AnMy orf THE PoTomAc, ; 
Suarpssure, September 27, 1862. 

Governor: I beg to avail myself of almost the first 
moment of leisure [ have had since the recent battles 
to tender to you my thanks for your wise and ener- 

tic action in calling out the militia of Pennsylvania 

or its defence, when threatened by a numerous and 
victorious army of the enemy. Fortunately circum- 
stances rendered it impossible for the enemy to set 
foot upon the soil of Pennsylvania, but the moral mee 
ort rendered to my army by your action was none the 
ess mighty. ‘ 

In the name of my army and for myself I again 
tender to you our acknowledgments for your patriotic 
course. The manner in which the people of Pennsyl- 
yania responded to your call and hastened to the de- 
fence ‘of their frontier no doubt exercised a great 
ao upon the enem Site : 

am, very respectfully and sincerely, yours, 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN “ 
Maj.-Gen. U. S. Army. 

His excellency A. G. Currin, 

Governor of Pennsylvania. 


The army of Gen. McClellan remained on the 
north bank of the Potomac in the vicinity of 
Sharpsburg and Harper’s Ferry. On the Ist 
of October it was visited by President Lincoln, 
who was cordially received and tarried until 
the 4th. On the 7th Gen. McClellan issued 
the following order relative to the Proclama- 
i threatening emancipation of the Southern 
slaves: 


Heapquarters Army OF THE Potomac, October T, 1862. 

General Order, 163.—The attention of the officers and 
soldiers of the Army of the Potomac is called to Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 139, War Department, September 
24, 1862, publishing to the army the President's proc- 
lamation of September 22. ‘ 

A proclamation of such grave moment to the nation, 
officially communicated to the army, affords to the Gen- 
eral commanding an opportunity of defining specifical- 
ly to the officers and soldiers under his command the 
relation borne by all persons in the military service 
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of the United States toward the civil authorities of the 
Government. y 

The Constitution confides to the civil authorities— 
legislative, judicial, and executive—the power and 
duty of making, expounding, and executing the Federal 
laws. Armed forces are raised and supported simply 
to sustain the civil authorities, and are to be held in 
strict subordination thereto in all respects. The fun- 
damental law of our political system is essential to the 
security of our republican institutions, and should be 
thoroughly understood and observed by every soldier. 

The principle upon which and the objects for which 
armies shall be employed in suppressing rebellion 
must be determined and declared by the authorities, 
and the Chief Executive, who is charged with the 
administration of the national affairs, is the proper and 
only source through which the views and orders of the 
Government can be made known to the armies of the 
nation. 

Discussion by officers and soldiers ar igtoan 3 public 
measures determined upon and declared by the Gov- 
ernment, when carried beyond the ordinary, temperate, 
and respectful expression of opinion, tend greatly to 
impair and destroy the discipline and efficiency of the 
troops, by substituting the spirit of political faction 
for the firm, steady, and earnest support of the authori- 
ty of the Government, which is the highest duty of the 

merican soldier. The remedy for political errors, if 
any are committed, is to be found only-in the action 
of the people at the polls. 

In thus calling the attention of this army to the true 
relation between the soldiers and the Government, the 
General commanding merely adverts to an evil against 
which it has been thought advisable during our whole 
history to guard the armies of the Republic, and in so 
doing he will not be considered, by any right-minded 
person, as casting any reflection upon that loyalty and 
good conduct which have been so fully illustrated upon 
so many battle-fields, 

In poe bp out all measures of public policy this 
army will, of course, be guided by the same rules of 
mercy and Christianity that have ever controlled its 
conduct toward the defenceless. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. McCLELLAN, 

Jas. A. Harpre, Lieut.-Col., 
Aide-de-Camp and Act’g Ass’t Adj.-General. 


On Monday night, Oct. 10, a body of Con- 
federate cavalry of about twenty-five hundred, 
under Gen. Stuart, suddenly appeared at Cham- 
bersburg, Penn., and occupied the place. ‘The 
Government storehouses and machine shops 
were burned by them; also the Cumberland 
Valley railroad depot. On the next day Gen. 
Stuart marched to Emmettsburg, thence to 
Woodsborough, New Market, and Monrovia, 
which place he reached early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Thus far his force had gathered about one 
thousand horses. He next pushed for the Poto- 
mac, at Noland’s Ford, at the mouth of the Mono- 
cacy ; but finding a Federal force there, he divided 
his troops and crossed at different places, chiefly 
at Conrad’s Ferry, and six miles below the Mono- 
cacy. The entire distance of his march north 
of the Potomac, was a little over one hundred 
miles. A large number of Federal troops were 
put in motion to effect his capture, but without 
success. Reconnoissances made on the 16th and 
17th discovered the Confederate army occupy- 
ing a position extending from Bunker Hill to 
the Shenandoah river. 

It had been expected that Gen. McClellan 
would take the forces of Gen. Pope’s shat- 
tered army and march into Maryland and 
conquer the victorious Confederate force and 
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pursue them even to Richmond. The in- 
activity of his army after the battle of An- 
tietam became a subject of complaint. It was 
overlooked that the low water in the Poto- 
mac required time to line its north shore with 
troops to prevent another invasion of Maryland. 
It was overlooked that most of his troops had 
been in active service in the field during the 
previous six months, and might require most 
important supplies. On the 6th of October the 
following despatch was sent by the general-in- 
chief, Gen. Halleck, to Gen. McClellan: 


“ WasurnarTon, D. C., Oct. 6, 1862. 

Sas eh ss McClellan: 

am instructed to telegraph to you as follows: 
The President directs that you cross the Potomac and 
give battle to the enemy or drive him south. Your 
army must move now while the roads are good. If you 
cross the river between the enemy and Washington, 
and cover the latter by your line of operation, you can 
be reénforced with 80,000 men. If you move up the 
valley of the Shenandoah, not more than 12,000 or 15,- 
000 can be sent to you. The President advises the in- 
terior line between Washington and the enemy, but 
does not order it. He is very desirous that your army 
move as soonas possible. You will immediately report 
what line you adopt and when you intend to cross the 
river. Also, to what point the reénforcements are to 
be sent. It is necessary that the plan of your opera- 
tions be positively determined on before orders are 
given for building bridges and repairing railroads. I 
am directed to add that the Secretary of War and the 
General-in-Chief fully concur with the President in 
these instructions. 

H. W. HALLECK, Gen.-in-Chief. 


According to the report of Gen. Halleck, Gen. 
McClellan disapproved of the plan of ‘crossing 
the Potomac south of the Blue Ridge, and said. 
that he would cross at Harper’s Ferry and ad- 
vance on Winchester. The advance, however, 
did not take place until the 26th of October. It 
became the subject of speculation on the part 
of the public as to the real nature of the causes 
of delay. Subsequently, upon the removal of 
Gen. McClellan from the command of the army, 
on the 7th of November, the following letter 
was published: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 28, 1862. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Sir: In reply to the general interrogatories contained 
in your letter of yesterday, I have to report: 

ist. That requisitions for supplies to the army under 
Gen. McClellan are made by his staff officers on the 
chiefs of bureaus here; that is, for quartermasters’ 
supplies, by his chief quartermaster on the Quarter- 
master-General ; for commissary supplies, by his chief 
commissary on the Commissary-General, &c. Nosuch 
requisitions have been, to my knowledge, made upon 
on Prprgene! of War, and none upon the General-in- 

ief. 

2d. On several occasions Gen. McClellan has tele- 
graphed to me that his army was deficient in certain 
ae ears All these telegrams were immediately refer- 
red to the heads of bureaus, with orders to report. It 
was ascertained that, in every instance, the requisitions 
had been immediately filled, except one, where the 
Quartermaster-General had been obliged to send from 
Philadelphia certain articles of clothing, tents, &c., not 
having a full supply here. There has not been, so far 
as I could ascertain, any neglect or delay, in any de- 
parsers or bureau, in issuing all supplies asked for 

y Gen. McClellan, or by the officers of his staff. De- 
lays have occasionally occurred in forwarding supplies 
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by rail, on account of the crowded condition of the 
depots, or of a want of cars; but whenever notified of 
this, agents have been sent out to remove the difficulty. 
Under the excellent superintendence of Gen. Haup, I 
think these delays have been less frequent and of short- 
er duration than is usual with freight trains. An army 
of the size of that under Gen. McClellan will frequently 
be for some days without the co i asked for, on ac- 
count of neglect in making timely requisitions and un- 
avoidable delays in forwarding them and in distributing 
them to the different brigades and regiments. From 
all the information I can obtain, I am of opinion that 
the requisitions from that army have been filled more 
romptly, and that the men, as a general rule, have been 
etter supplied than our armies operating in the West. 
The latter have operated at much greater distances 
from the sources of supply, and have had far less faci- 
lities for transportation. In fine, I believe that no 
armies in the world, while in campaign, have been more 
promptly or better supplied than ours. 
8d. Soon after the battle of Antietam Gen. McClellan 
was to give me information of his intended move- 
ments, in order that, if he moved between the enemy 
and orgy reénforcements could be sent from 
this place. On the first of October, finding that he pro- 
need to operate from Harper’s Ferry, I urged him to 
cross the river at once and give battle to the enemy, 
inting out to him the disadvantages of delaying till 
e autumn rains had swollen the Potomac and impaired 
the roads. On the 6th of October he was peremptorily 
ordered to “cross the Potomac and give battle to the 
enemy or drive himsouth. Your army must move now, 
while the roads are good.” It will be observed that 
three weeks have elapsed since this order was given. 
4th. In my opinion there has been no such want of 


supplies in the army under Gen. McClellan as to pre-. 


vent his compliance with the orders to advance against 
the saa ad he moved to the south side of the 
Potomac he could have received his supplies almost as 
readily as by remaining inactive on the north side. 

5th. On the 7th of October, in a telegram in regard 

to his intended movements, Gen. McClellan stated that 
it would require at least three days to supply the first, 
fifth, and sixth corps; that they needed shoes and other 
indispensable articles of clothing, as well as shelter 
tents. No eye ge was made that any requisitions 
had not been filled, and it was inferred from his lan- 
age that he was only waiting for the distribution of 
8 supplies. 
On the 11th he wlegrephet that a portion of his sup- 
plies sent by rail had been adayed. As already stated, 
agents were immediately sent from here to investigate 
this complaint, and they reported that everything had 
gone forward. Qn the same date (the 11th) he spoke 
of many of his horses being broken down by fatigue. 
On the 12th he complained that the rate of supply was 
only “one hundred and fifty horses per week for the 
entire army there and in front of Washington.” 

I immediately directed the Quartermaster-General 
to inquire into this matter and report why alarger sup- 
ply was not furnished. Gen. ious reported on the 
14th that the average issue of horses to Gen. McClel- 
lan’s army in the field and in front of Washington for 
the previous six weeks had been 1,459 per week, or 
8,754 in all. In addition, that large numbers of mules 
had been supplied, and that the number of animals with 
Gen. McClellan’s army on the upper Potomac was over 
thirty-one thousand. He also reported that he was then 
sending to that ya Pe the horses he could procure, 

On the 18th Gen. McClellan stated, in regard to Gen. 
Meigs’s report that he had filled every requisition for 
shoes and clothing: “Gen. Meigs may have ordered 
these articles to be forwarded, but they have not reached 
our depot, and, unless greater effort to insure prompt 
transmission is made by the department of which Gen. 
Meigs is the head, they might as well remain in New 
York or Philadelphia, so far as this army is concerned.” 
I immediately called Gen. Meigs’s attention to this ap- 
parent neglect of his department. On the 25th he re- 
ported, as the result of his investigation, that 48,000 
pairs of boots and shoes had been received by the quar- 


termaster of Gen. McClellan’s army at Harper’s Ferry, 
Frederick, and Hagerstown; that 20,000 pairs were at 
Harper’s Ferry depot on the 21st; that 10,000 more 
were on their way, and 15,000 more ordered. Col. 
Ingals, aide-de-camp and chief quartermaster to Gen. 
McClellan, telegraphed, on the 25th: ‘ The suffering for 
want of clothing is exaggerated, I think, and certainly 
might have been avoided! by timely requisitions of regi- 
mental and brigade commanders.” On the 24th he 
telegraphed to the Quartermaster-General that the 
clothing was not detained incars atthedepots: “Such 
complaints are groundless. The fact is, the clothing 
arrives and is issued, but more is still wanted. I have 
ordered more than would seem necessary from any data 
furnished me, and I beg to remind you that you have 
always very promptly met all my requisitions, so far as 
clothing is canaareal Our department is not at fault. 
It provides as soon a8 due notice is given. I foreseeno 
time when an army of over 100,000 men will not call for 
clothing and other articles.” 

In regard to Gen. McClellan’s means of promptly 
communicating the wants of his army to me or to the 

roper bureaus of the War Department, I report that, 
in addition to the ordinary mails, he has been in hourly 
communication with Washington by telegraph. 

It is due to Gen. Meigs that I should submit herewith 
: copy of a telegram received by him from Gen. Mc- 

ellan. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant 

Z4 "if. W. HALLECK, Gen.-in-Chief. 
Unitep States Miritary TELecrapu. 
Received, Oct. 22, 1862—9 40 Pp. uw. 
From McClellan's Headquarters. 

To Bria.-Gen. Mercs: Your despatch of this date is 
received. I have never intended, in any letter or de- 
spatch, to make any accusation against yourself or your 
department for not furnishing or forwarding clothing as 
rapidly as it was possible for you to do, I believe that 
everyt ing has been done that could be done in this re- 
spect. The idea that I have tried to convey was, that 
certain portions of the command were without clothing, 
and the army could not move until it was supplied. 

G. B, McCLELLAN, Maj.-Gen. 

Nothing has been made public on the part of 
Gen. McClellan alluding to or explaining the 
causes of the delay of the movements of the 
army. Strict justice requires that, in estimat- 
ing the importance of the preceding letters, the 
testimony of Gen. Burnside on a subsequent 
page should be considered. It was generally 
understood that Gen. McClellan’s movement 
was delayed by the want of clothing and other 
supplies, and especially on account of his defi- 
ciency in cavalry and artillery horses. . The 
purchase and forwarding of these was going on 
even up tothe day of his crossing the Potomac. 
One army corps did not receive its clothing 
until it had commenced its march in Virginia. 
It was stated by several commanders that they 
made every effort to get the clothing for their 
troops, repeatedly sent teams to the railroad 
depots for it, and until a short time previous to 
the marching of the army they were invariably 
told that the clothing had not arrived. 

Early on the 26th of October a cavalry force, 
under Col. Pleasanton, crossed the Potomac 
on the new pontoon bridge at Berlin, and 
moved on in the direction of Purcellville. Soon 
after the corps of Gen. Burnside began to cross 
in light marching order, followed by an im- 
mense train of wagons, and took a position 
near Lovettsville. On the next day a heavy 
reénforcement joined him. About the same 
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time the Cenfederate force prepared to abandon 
the line of the Potomac and to fall back. The 
crossing of the Federal troops was now con- 
stant, until the entire army was south of the 
river. On the 30th of October Gen. Sedgwick 
advanced from Boliver Heights, and crossed the 
Shenandoah in the direction of Shannondale, 
and Gen. Hancock pushed forward, pressing on 
the Confederate lines in front of Charlestown. 
Gen. Burnside moved along the eastern base of 
the Blue Ridge, followed by the corps of Gen. 
Porter. ‘ 

The situation of the respective forces at this 
time was as follows: The Federal army reén- 
forced by the divisions of Geng. Sigel and Sick- 
les, who had advanced from Washington, occupi- 
ed all the region east of the Blue Ridge, with 
the right resting on Harper’s Ferry, and the left 
extending nearly to Paris, on the road from 
Aldie to Winchester. The centre was at Snick- 
ersville; with Snicker’s Gap in its possession. 
The Confederate line was on the south side of 
the Blue Ridge, with the Shenandoah river im- 
mediately in its front, extending from Front 
Royal down to Charlestown, with the great body 
of their troops massed between Berryville and 
Winchester. On the 4th Ashby’s Gap was oc- 
cupied without opposition by the Federal troops. 
The cavalry corps, under Col. Pleasanton, 
pushed on from Piedmont, and occupied Mar- 
guette, holding the approaches to Manassas 
and Chester Gap, on the left side of the Blue 
Ridge. The condition and spirit ofthe army 
at this time were unequalled by that of any force 
before organized. On the 6th Gen, McClellan’s 
headquarters were at Rectortown near Front 
Royal. The army was steadily advancing and 
the Confederate force falling back, with some 
skirmishing. Warrenton was occupied by the 
Federal troops on the same day. On the 7tha 
severe snow storm commenced, and continued 
throughout the day. On the 8th the bridge at 
Rappahannock Station was taken and held by 
Gen. Bayard. On the night of the 7th, near 
midnight, Gen. Buckingham arrived, from Wash- 
ington, at Gen. McOlellan’s tent, and delivered 
to him an order from President Lincoln, to sur- 
render the command of the army to Gen. Burn- 
side, and to report himself immediately at 
Trenton, the capital of the State of New Jersey. 
This order was entirely unexpected by Gen. 
McClellan, and probably by every officer of the 
army. The only reasons for it which have of- 
ficially appeared, will be found in the above 
letter of Gen. Halleck, dated October 28, 
which was given to the public a few days after 
this removal. 

Gen. McClellan immediately wrote the fol- 
lowing address to his troops preparatory to his 
departure: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE Potomag, 
Camp NEAR Reotortown, Va., November 7. 
Officers and Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac : 

An order of the Peeiiect nk Se upon Maj.-Gen. 
Burnside the command of this army. In parting from 
you I cannot express the love and gratitude I bear to 
you. Asan army you have grown up in mycare, In 
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you I have never found doubt orcoldness. The battles 

ou have fought under my command will probably live 
in our Nation’s history. The glory you have achieved 
over mutual perils and fatigues; the graves of our com- 
rades fallen in battle and by disease; the broken forms 
of those whom wounds and sickness haye disabled ; the 
strongest associations which can exist among men unite 
us by an indissoluble tie. We shall ever be comrades 
in supporting the Constitution of our country and the 
Nationality of its people. 

(Signed) GEO. B. McCLELLAN. 
Major-General U. S. A. 


The next day was devoted by Gen. McClellan: 


to the transfer of his command ‘to Gen. Burn- 
side. 
tween the two officers, the latter of whom ac- 
cepted a promotion which he had before twice 
declined, only upon the posers order of 
the War Department. On Sunday evening his 
officers assembled at his tent, for a final parting 
of commander and officers. It was such a scene 
of deep feeling as could oceur only where offi- 
cers reposed the highest confidence in their 
commander, who had led them successfully 
through some of the most fearful battles of 
modern wars. Monday was occupied in pass- 
ing among the various camps, reviewing the 
troops, and taking a final leave of both officers 
and men. <A spectator of these scenes has 
summed them up in these words: 

“As Gen. McClellan, mounted upon a fine 
horse, attended by a retinue of fine-looking mil- 
itary men, riding rapidly through the ranks, 
gracefully recognized and bid a farewell to the 
army, the cries and demonstrations of the men 
were beyond bounds—wild, impassioned, and 
unrestrained. Disregarding all military forms 
they rushed from their ranks and thronged 
around him with the bitterest complaints 
against those who had removed from command 
their beloved leader.” 

On the next day, the 10th, he withdrew, tak- 
ing the railroad cars at Warrenton. On reach- 
ing Warrenton Junction a salute was fired. The 
troops, which had been drawn up in line, after- 
ward broke ranks, when the soldiers crowded 
around him and many eagerly called for a few 
parting words. He said in response, while on 
the platform of the railroad depot, “I wish 
you to stand by Gen. Burnside as you have 
stood by me, and all will be well. Good-bye.” 
To this there was a spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic response. 

The troops were also drawn up in line at 
Bristow’s Station and Manassas Junction, where 
salutes were fired and he was complimented 
with enthusiastic cheers. On reaching Wash- 
ington he proceeded immediately to the depot, 
and passed on to Philadelphia and Trenton, 
where he arrived early on the 12th. 

What was now the military aspect? The 
movement of Gen. McClellan’s army, after 
crossing the Potomac, was toward Gordonsville. 
This made a movement on the part of the Con- 
federate general Lee necessary in order to pre- 
vent the Federal army from getting between 
him and Richmond. For this purpose he at- 
tempted to move from Winchester through the 
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The most cordial feelings existed be-. 
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gaps of the Blue Ridge to Culpepper. The larger 
part of his force had passed through, when the 
gaps were taken and held by Gen. McClellan. 
At the same time Gen. Sigel had advanced from 
Washington, and lay near the Blue Ridge, cov- 
ering at once Washington, observing the gaps 
, to the Rappahannock, and protecting the rail- 
road communication to that river. The bridge 
at Rappahannock Station had already been 
seized by the cavalry, under Gen. Bayard. The 
available force of Gen. McClellan was about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men ; that of 
Gen. Lee consisted of about sixty thousand able 
men at Culpepper and Gordonsville, and thirty 
thousand in the Shenandoah Valley, near Stras- 
burg. The distance from Warrenton to Gor- 
donsville is about fifty miles, and from War- 
renton to the Rapidan, thirty-five miles; from 
Strasburg to Gordonsville, by Staunton and 
Charlottesville, one hundred and thirty-five 
miles; and by the only other practicable route, 
one northwest of Gordonsville, and perpendic- 
ular to Gen. McClellan’s line of advance, about 
one hundred miles. In his position it was ne- 
cessary for Gen. Lee to defend the line of the 
Rapidan, or endeavor to effect a junction with 
the force in the Shenandoah Valley, under 
Gen. Jackson, or fall back upon Richmond, in 
a country without a line of defence, with Gen. 
McClellan close upon him, leaving Gen. Jack- 
son to shift for himself. The defence of the 
Rapidan was impracticable from the course 
of the river from the Alexandria railroad to the 
Blue Ridge. The efforts to join Gen. Jackson 
would have uncovered Richmond, and the at- 
tempt to fall back on Richmond would have at 
least hazarded the demoralization of his army, 
and enabled Gen. McClellan to turn the defen- 
sible parts of the Rappahannock, and the line of 
the North Anna. The appointment of Gen. 
Burnside was followed by the organization of 
a portion of the army into divisions, and a 
movement to concentrate it at Fredericksburg. 
On the 12th Gen. Burnside issued the following 
address to the army: 
Heapqvaerers Army or THE Potomac, Wor. 10, 1862. 

In accordance with General Orders, No. 182, issued 
by the President of the United States, I hereby assume 
command of the Army of the Potomac. Patriotism, 
and the exercise of my every energy in the direction 
of this army, aided by the full and hearty codperation 
of its officers and men, will, I hope, under the emiig 
of God, insure its success. 

Having been a sharer of the prirations, and a wit- 
ness of the bravery of the old Army of the Potomac in 
the Maryland campaign, and fully identified with them 
in their feelings of res and esteem for Gen. 
McClellan, entertained re a long and most friend- 


ly association with him, I feel that it is not asa stranger 
assume command. 

_To the 9th army corps, so long and intimately asso- 
ciated with me, I need say nothing. Our histories are 
identical. With diffidence for myself, but with a proud 
confidence in the unswerving loyalty and determina- 
tion of the gallant army now intrusted to my care, I 
accept its control, with the steadfast assurance that the 
just cause must prevail. 

[Signed] A. E. BURNSIDE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


On the 12th the general-in-chief (Halleck) 
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and Gen. Meigs proceeded from Washington 
to the headquarters to confer with Gen. Burn- 
side. On the same day the advance of the 
army was across the Rappahannock and fifteen 
miles south of Warrenton. On the 14th Gen. 
Burnside issued the following order reorgan- 
izing a portion of his army: : 

Heapquarters, ArMy OF THE Potomac, 
WARRENTON (VA.), Woo. 14, 1862. 
General Order, No. 184. 

First. The organization of a portion of this army in 
three d divisions is hereby announced. These 

nd divisions will be formed and commanded as 
‘ollows: 

The Second and Ninth Corps will form the right 
= division, and will be, commanded by Maj.-Gen. 

V. Sumner. 

The First and Sixth Corps will form the left ea 
division, and will be commanded by Maj.-Gen. W. B. 
Franklin. 

~ The Third and Fifth Corps will form the centre grand 
division, and will be commanded by Maj.-Gen. Joseph 
Hooker. 

The Eleventh Corps, with such others as may here- 
after be assigned to it, will constitute a reserve force, 
under the command of Maj.-Gen. F. Sigel. 

Assignments of cavalry and further details will be 
announced in future orders. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. BURNSIDE. 

S. Witiiams, A. A.-G. 


A movement was made at this time by Gen. 
Jackson for the purpose of detaching a portion 
of the army of the Potomac. He occupied all 
the roads west and north of Winchester as far 
as Big Cacapon Bridge on the northwestern 
turnpike, and from Pughtown to Bath and 
Hancock. He was thus looking westward, at 
the same time he was in a position to cross the 
Potomac. His movement failed to effect his 
design. 

Meanwhile the mass of Gen. Lee’s forces re- 
tired to Gordonsville. On the 16th the forces 
of Gen. Burnside began to move for Fredericks- 
burg, as had been previously determined in 
consultation on the 12th between Gens. Hal- 
leck and Burnside. On the 15th the evacuation 
of Warrenton and the adjacent places was com- 
menced, and by the morning of the 18th it was 
entirely completed. The advance was led by 
Gen. Sumner. Atthe same time supplies were 
sent to Aquia Creek, and the repairs of the 
railroad track to Fredericksburg commenced, 
and the army concentrated at Falmouth oppo- 
site Fredericksburg. 

The march to Richmond, it appeared, was 
to be made by the route from Fredericksburg. 
This city is on the south bank of the Rappa- 
hannock, and sixty-five miles distant from Rich- 
mond. It is connected with the latter place by 
a railroad, of which there is a double line 
nearly to Hanover Junction, twenty-three miles 
from Richmond. The railroad crosses the Mat- 
tapony river at Milford, thirty-seven miles from 
Fredericksburg, and the Pamunkey, twenty- 
five miles from Richmond, besides a number 
ofsmaller streams. Between Falmouth, where 
the Federal army concentrated, and Richmond 
there are two main and two minor lines of de- 
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fence. The first that of the Rappahannock 
river. Above Falmouth its abrupt banks, 
which are lined with high hills, difficult of ac- 
cess, and its narrow fords and rocky bottom 
render a rapid crossing for a large force al- 
most impossible. Below, the valley of the river 
expands, spreading often into spacious plains, 
while the winding course of the stream forms 
numerous necks of land, easily commanded 
from the north side, and giving secure crossing 
places, and ample ground for the formation of 
troops. At Fredericksburg, the north com- 
mands the south bank and much of the dis- 
tance, which is a mile and a half, to the frown- 
ing hills or table land beyond. But these 
heights equally command this intermediate 
plain, and are unassailable in front except by 
infantry. Next in the rear and twelve miles 
distant, is the line of the Po river and Stan- 
nard’s Marsh, which is hardly available except 
to hold a pursuing foe in check. The North 
Anna is about forty miles from the Rappahan- 
nock, and affords another principal line of de- 
fence. 
narrow valley. The table land on its north 
bank is about one hundred feet above the bed 
of the river, and about one hundred and fifty 
on the south bank. The extension of its line 
after it turns to join the South Anna, and be- 
comes the Pamunkey, presents scarcely less ob- 
stacles than the river itself, so well is the 
ground guarded by swamps and flanked by 
streams. The last and a minor line of defence 
is the South Annariver, with the southern com- 
manded by the northern bank, and too near 
the North Anna for a second formation by a 
force that has been badly defeated. Numerous 
small streams parallel to the line of advance 
present suitable points for resistance, and pro- 
tect foes attacking the line of communication, 
‘while the bridges over them are weak points 
necessary to be securely guarded. 

By the 20th a considerable force had reached 
Falmouth. Gen. Sumner on the next day sent 
to Fredericksburg the following summons to 
surrender : 


Hzapqvarrers Army or tar Potomac, Wor. 21, 1862. 
To the Mayor and Common Council of Fredericksburg : 


_GentLemen: Under cover of the houses of your 
city atom have been fired upon the troops of my com- 
mand. 

_ Your mills and manufactories are furnishing provi- 
sions and materials for clothing for armed hoities in 
rebellion against the Government of the United States ; 
your railroads and other means of transportation are 
removing supplies to the depots of such troops. 

This condition of things must terminate, and by di- 
rection of Gen. Burnside, I accordingly demand the 
surrender of the city into my hands, as the represent- 
ative of the Government of the United States, at or 
before five o’clock this afternoon. 

Failing an affirmative reply to this demand by the 
hour indicated, sixteen hours will be permitted to 
elapse for the removal from the city of women and 
children, the sick and wounded, and aged, &c.; which 
gg haying expired, I shall proceed to shell the 

wn. 

Upon obtaining possession of the city, every neces- 

ary means will be taken to preserve order and secure 


It is a deep and rapid stream, with a 
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the protective operation of the laws and policy of the 
United States Government. 
I am, very respectively, your a ae 


Brevet Maj.-Gen. U. 8. army, 
Commanding Eighth Grand Division. 


In reply the mayor of the city, M. Slaughter, 
stated that the firing complained of occurred 
in the suburbs, and was the act of the Confed- 
erate officer in command, for which neither 
the citizens nor authorities were responsible. 
The other matters complained of, he said, 
should no longer exist, and proceeded thus: 
“The civil authorities of Fredericksburg have 
no control; but I am assured by the military 
authorities of the Confederate army near here 
that nothing will be done to infringe the con- 
ditions herein named, as to matters within the 
town ; but the latter authorities inform us that, 
while their troops will not occupy the town, 
they willnot permit yours to do so.” 

The late hour at which the summons was re- 
ceived rendered it impossible to remove the 
women and children in the time allowed. 

The reply of Gen. Sumner to the mayor was 
as follows: 


Heapquarters Ricut Granp Division, CAMP NEAR 

Fatmouts, Vor. 21, 1862. f§. 
To the Mayor and Common Council of Fredericksburg : 
Your letter of this afternoon is at hand, and in con- 
sideration of your pledge that the acts complained of 
shall cease, and that your town shall not be occupied 
by any of the enemy’s forces, and your assertion that 
a leck of transportation renders it impossible to move 
the women, children, sick, wounded, and aged, I am 
authorized to say to you that our batteries will not 
open upon the town at the hour designated. Gen. 
Patrick will meet a committee of representatives from 
yoo town to-morrow morning at nine o’clock at the 

acy House. 4 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

E. V. SUMNER, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. Commanding Division. 


An interview was subsequently held as 
above mentioned, which resulted in the follow- 
ing note from Gen. Sumner: 


Heapqvarrers Ricut Geanp Division, Wor. 22, 1862. 
To the Mayor and Common Council, Fredericksburg : 

Iam authorized to say that so long as no hostile 
demonstration is made from the town it will not be 
shelled. I have also to say that there will be no firing 
upon the cars before 11 o’clock Pp. m. to-morrow. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
ee E. V. SUMNER, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. U. 8. A., Commanding. 


The firing upon the cars of the railroad 
above mentioned was in consequence of the be- 
lief that they were used to remove military 
stores from Fredericksburg. 

As Gen. Burnside’s army concentrated on 
the north bank, Gen. Lee’s forces concentrated 
on the heights in the rear of Fredericksburg. 
Had the pontoon bridges required been at hand 
when the advance reached Falmouth, the line 
of the Rappahannock would have been taken 
without opposition. Then, with proper sup- 
plies and bridges, thirty of the sixty miles to 
Richmond would have been placed within the 
reach of Gen. Burnside, and perhaps a lodg- 
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ment have been effected on the banks of the 
North Anna. Nearly thirty days elapsed be- 
fore the pontoons arrived and the bridges were 
completed. The ensuing military operations 
were investigated by a committee of Congress, 
before whom Gen. Burnside testified as follows: 


Gen. Halleck came down to see me on the 11th of 
November. On the 9th I made out a plan of. opera- 
tions, in accordance with the order of Gen. Halleck, 
which directed me not only to take the command, but 
also to state what I proposed to do with it. That plan 
I wrote on the morning of the 9th of November, and 
sent it by special messenger to Washington. ‘I can 
furnish the committee a copy of that plan if they de- 
sire it. I do not have it here now. 

Question.—State the substance of it, if you please. 
That may do as well. ; 

Answer.—I stated, in substance, that I thought it 
advisable to concentrate the army in the neighborhood 
of Warrenton, to make a small movement across the 

nock asa feint, with a view to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy, and lead them to believe we 
were going to march in the direction of Gordonsville, 
and then to make a rapid movement of the whole 
army to Fredericksburg, on this side of the Rappa- 
hannock. 

As my reasons for that, I stated that the farther we 
got into the interior of Virginia, the longer would be 
our lines of communication and the greater would be 
the difficulty we would have in keeping them open, as 
the enemy had upon our right flank a corps that al- 
most at any time could, by a rapid movement, serious- 
ly embarrass us. If we were caught by the elements 
so far from our base of nappies, and at the same time 
in the enemy’s country, where they had means of get- 
ting information that we had not, it might, I patig 
prove disastrous to the army, as we but one line 
of railway by which to supply it. 

In moving oon Fredericksburg we would all the 
time be as ngar Washington as would the enemy, and 
after arriving at Fredericksburg, we would be at a 
point nearer to Richmond than we would be even if 
we should take Gordonsville. On the Gordonsville 
line, the enemy, in our opinion, would not give us a 
decisive battle at any place this side of Richmond. 
They would defend Gordonsville until such time as 
they felt they had given us a check, and then with so 
many lines of railroad open to them, they would move 
upon Richmond or upon Lynchburg, and in either 
case the difficulty of following them would be very 

reat. 

. In connection with this movement I requested that 
barges filled with provisions and forage should be 
floated to Aquia Creek, where they could easily be 
landed; that materials be collected for the reconstruc- 
tion of the wharves there, and that all the wagons in 
Washington that could possibly be spared should be 
filled with hard bread and small commissary stores, 
and, with a large number of beef cattle, started down 
to Fredericksburg on the road by way of Dumfries; 
and that this wagon train and load of cattle should be 
oa by a pontoon train large enough to span the 

i  gamenaag twice. I stated that this wagon train 
could move in perfect safety, because it would be all 
the time between our army and the Potomac; or in 
other words our army would be all the time between 
the enemy and that train. But at the same time I 
said that if a cavalry escort could not be furnished 
from Washington, I would send some of my cavalry 
to guard the train. 

n the morning of the 14th of November, feeling 
uneasy with reference to the pontoons, as I had not 
heard of their starting, I directed my chief engineer to 
ves again in reference to them. 

e telegraphed to Gen. Woodbury or to Major 
Spaulding. It pee es! appeared that that was 
the first they ever heard of any wish to have the 
agar irain started down to Fredericksburg, although 

e authorities in Washington had had my plans sent 
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to them on the 9th of November; and it had also been 
discovered by Gen. Halleck and Gen. Meigs, at my 
headquarters, on the night of the 11th and 12th of No- 
vember; and after discovering it fully there, they sat 
down and sent telegrams to Washington, which, as I 
supposed, fully covered the case, and would secure the 
starting of the pontoon trains at once. I ee 
of course, that those portions of the plan which re- 
quired to be attended to in Washington would be car- 
ried out there at once. I could have sent officers of 
my own there to attend to those matters, and perhaps 
I made a mistake in not doing so, as Gen. Halleck af- 
terward told me that I ought not to have trusted to 
them in Washington for the details. 

In reply to the telegram I had ordered to be sent, 
Gen. Woodbury telegraphed back that the sito 
train would start on Sunday morning probably, and 
certainly on Monday morning, which would have been 
on the 16th and 17th of November, and would have 
been in time. They did not, however, start until the 
20th, and on that day it commenced raining, which 
delayed them so much and the roads became so bad 
that when they got to Dumfries they floated the pon- 
toons off the wagons. We then sent to Washington 
for a steamer, and carried them down to Aquia Creek 
by water, sending the wagons around by land. The 
pontoons did not get here until the 22d or 23d of No- 
vember. 

On the 15th of November I started the column down 
the road to Fredericksburg, not knowing anything 
about the delay in the starting of the pontoons, because 
the telegram announcing the delay did not reach War- 
renton Junction until I had left to come down here 
with the troops, and that telegram did not reach me 
until I arrived here on the morning of the 19th, when 
it was handed to me by an orderly who had brought it 
down to Warrenton Junction. 

After reaching here I saw at once that there was no 
chance for crossing the Rappahannock with the army 
at that time. It commenced raining and the river be- 
gan to rise—not to any great extent, but I did not 

now how much it might rise. There were no means 
of crossing except by going up to the fords, and it 
would be impossible to do that use of the inability 
to supply the troops after they should cross. 

Gen. Sumner, with his command, arrived here in 
advance. He sent to me, asking if he should cross the 
river. He was very much tempted to take his own 
men across to Fredericksburg by a ford near Falmouth, 
as there was no enemy there except a very small force, 
I did not think it advisable that he should cross at 
that time. 

The plan I had in contemplation was, if the stores 
and these bridges had come here as I expected, to 
throw Sumner’s whole corps across the Rappahan- 
nock, fill the wagons with as many small stores as we 
could, and having beef cattle along for meat, then to 
make a rapid movement down in the direction of Rich- 
mond and try to meet the enemy and fight a battle be- 
fore Jackson could make a junction there. We knew 
that Jackson was in the valley, and felt confident that 
there was force enough on the upper Rappahannock to 
take care of him. e felt certain that as soon as the 
enemy knew of our crossing down here, the force of 
Jackson would be recalled, and we wanted to meet this 
force and beat it before Jackson could come down on 
our flank and perhaps cripple us. 

I had recommended that some supplies should be 
sent to the mouth of the Rappahannock with a view 
of establishing a department at Port Royal. After 
we had advanced to Fredericksburg, and after the 
first delay in starting the esas: T think they were 
sent as quickly as they could have been, and the su 
plies and quartermasters’ stores have been always in 
as great abundance as we could have exp , for 
after the 19th of November the roads were particular- 
ly bad. Horses and mules were sent down to us, so 
e at our cavalry and teams were in very good condi- 

on. 

After it was ascertained that there must be a delay, 
and that the enemy had concentrated such a force 
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as to make it very difficult to cross, except by a num- 
ber of bridges, we commenced tga, Tas from 
Aquia Creek all the pontoons we could. After enough 
of them had been brought up to build the bridges, I 
called several councils of war to decide about crossing 
the Rappahannock. It was at first decided to cross 
at Shinker’s Neck, about twelve miles below here, 
but our demonstration was simply for the purpose of 
. drawing down there as large a force of the enemy as 
possible. . 

I then decided to cross here because, in the first 
place, I felt satisfied that they did not expect us to 
cross here but down below. In the next sys I felt 
satisfied that this was the place to fight the most de- 
cisive battle, because if we could divide their forces 
by penetrating their lines at one or two points, sepa- 
rating their left from their right, then a vigorous at- 
tack with the whole army would succeed in breaking 
their army in pieces. 

The enemy had cut a road along on the rear of the 
line of the heights where we made our attack, by 
means of whieh they connected the two wings of 
their army, and avoided a long detour round through 
a bad country. I obtained from a colored man from 
the other side of the town information in regard to this 
new road, which proved to be correct. I wanted to 
obtain possession of the new road, and that was m 
reason for making an attack on the extreme left. 
did not intend to make the attack on the right until 
that position had been taken, which I supposed would 
stagger the enemy, cutting their lines in two. And 
then I proposed to make a direct attack on their front, 
and drive them cut of the works. 

By Mr. Gooch: Do I understand you to say that it 
was your understanding that Gen. Halleck and Gen. 
Meigs, while at your headquarters in Warrenton, and 
before you commenced the movement of your army, 
sent orders to Washington for the pontoons to be im- 
mediately forwarded to Falmouth? 

Answer: That was my understanding, certainly. 

Question: In your judgment, could the pontoons 
have been forwarded to “Bast in time for you to have 
crossed the Penpepeency when you expected, if all 
possible efforts had been made by those charged with 
that duty ? 

_ Answer: Yes, sir, if they had received their orders 
in time. 

Question: Did the non-arrival of these pontoons at 
the time you expected prevent your crossing when you 
expected to cross at: interfere with the success of 
your plans? 

Answer: Yes, sir. 


Thus it was the design of Gen.Burnside that 
the pontoons should leave Alexandria on Nov. 
11, and arrive at Falmouth at the same time 
with the advance of his army. The right grand 
division reached Falmouth on Noy. 17. The 
pontoons left Alexandria on Nov. 19, and ar- 
rived at Fredericksburg after the movements 
of Gen. Burnside had not only become known, 
but after Gen. Lee had advanced his forces 
from Gordonsville to the heights in the rear of 
Fredericksburg, and had fortified them. They 
were not used until the night of Dec. 10. 

A plan for the movements of Gen. Burnside 
had now been arranged between President 
Lincoln, Gen. Halleck, and himself, by which it 
was determined that the army should move 
across the Rappahannock at a certain place 
and at a certain time. This was departed from 
by Gen. Burnside, who was induced to move 
the army across at a different place and at an 
earlier day. His reasons for this change he 
thus states in his report: 


During my preparations for crossing at the place 
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I had first selected, I discovered that the enemy had 
thrown a large portion of his force down the river and 
elsewhere, thus weakening his force in front, and also 
thought I discovered that he did not anticipate the 
crossing of our whole force at Fredericksburg, and I 
hoped by rapidly throwing the whole command over 
at that Pure to separate by a vigorous attack the 
forces of the enemy on the river below from the force 
behind and on the crest in the rear of the town, in 
which case we could fight him with the greatest’ ad- 
vantage in our favor. To do this we had to gain a 
height on the extreme right of the crest, which height 
commanded a new road lately made by the enemy for 
the purpose of more rapid communication along his 
lines; which point gained, his position along’ the 
crest would have been scarcely tenable, and he could 
have been driven from them easily by an attack on 
his in connection with a movement in rear of the 
cres 


During the night of the 10th of December, 
therefore, the pontoons were conveyed to the 
river, and the artillery to the number of one 
hundred and forty-three pieces was placed in 
position opposite the city. Between four and 
five o’clock on the morning of the 11th, the 
work of building four bridges was commenced. 
One was to be made at the point where the 
railroad bridge formerly crossed, and two oth- 
ers opposite the city but nearer Falmouth, and 
the fourth nearly two miles below for the 
crossing of the left wing under Gen. Franklin. 
A dull haze so obscured the movement, that it 
was not discovered for some time by the Con-_ 
federate pickets. The bridges were thus part- 
ly constructed, when a brisk and deadly fire 
of musketry from along the banks of the river 
and windows of the houses was opened, which 
compelled the workmen to stop. They fled to 
the cover of the surrounding hills where they 
formed again, and about six o’clock the work 


‘was recommenced. The Confederates had 


now become aroused to a sense of what was 
going forward, and with reénforcements of 
sharpshooters swarmed the opposite bank and 
houses. The pontonniers, nothing daunted by 
the hot fire poured upon them, went bravely 
to work. A storm of bullets covered them. 
The planks and boats were riddled by every 
volley. Once more they were compelled to 
withdraw, and again fell back to the cover of 
the ridge of hills running parallel with the 
river. Orders were now given to the artillery 
to open fire on the city. The Federal batter- 
ies commenced an almost simultaneous bom- 
bardment, directing their fire chiefly at the 
houses in which the sharpshooters had con- 
cealed themselves. At the first fire they be- 
came untenable, and the riflemen retreated to 
the rear of the town, and took shelter behind 
the buildings unharmed. The fire of the aré 
tillery, which commenced at seven o’clock, was 
continued incessantly until one o’clock. The 
fog somewhat obscured its results, but bod- 
ies of the Confederates with great stubborn- 
ness still kept within the city. The Confed- 
erate batteries on the heights in the rear con- 
tinued silent. Not a gun was fired, About 
ten o’clock, the workmen were again formed 
for a third attempt to build the bridges. Vol- 
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unteers joined them from the 8th Connecticut. 
Some planks were seized and carried out to the 
end of a string of boats and placed in position, 
when a galling fire from sharpshooters in rifle 
pits near the edge of the water again interrupt- 
ed them, and they were recalled. Meantime 
the bombardment was continued, and several 
houses in the city had taken fire. In the after- 
noon, several pontoon boats, loaded with vol- 
unteers from the 7th Michigan and 19th Mas- 
sachusetts, were sent over. They chased the 
Confederate sharpshooters from their hiding 
places, and the bridges were finished without 
further interruption. On the other side a 
scene of destruction presented itself. The 
walls of houses were breached, roofs had fallen 
in, and the interiors were destroyed. 

No sooner were the bridges completed than 
the troops began to cross, and before dusk 
Gen. Sumner’s grand division had gone over, 
and a section of Gen. Hooker’s. All had ra- 
tions for three days, and blankets for a 
bivouac. The grand division of Gen. Franklin, 


_ consisting of the corps of Gens. Reynolds and 


Smith, crossed over at the lower bridge, which 
was built earlier in the day without interrup- 
tion, as there was a plain before it which the 
artillery could easily have swept. The troops 
commenced crossing again early on the morn- 
ing of the 12th without molestation. Some 
sharp resistance had been made by the Confed- 
erate soldiers to those who crossed on the pre- 
vious day, but these were driven out of the 
city or killed. During the afternoon fire was 
opened upon the city by the Confederate bat- 
teries on the nearest heights, which was re- 
plied to by the Federal batteries, and soon 
ceased. The occupation of Fredericksburg had 
now been successfully made. No greater op- 
position had been presented by the forces of 
Gen. Lee than was sufficient to tempt the Fed- 
eral troops to press forward with greater ardor. 

The next movement was to drive the Con- 
federate forces from their positions on the 
heights. These positions consisted of two lines 
of batteries, one a mile in rear of the other, and 
both overlooking the city. They extended, in 
the form of a semicircle, from Port Royal toa 
cige about six miles above Fredericksburg. 

heir right wing, under Gen. Jackson, extended 
from Port Royal to Guinney’s Station on the 
Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad; the 
centre, under Gen. Longstreet, extended to the 
telegraph road; the left, under Gen. Stuart, 
was west of Massaponax Oreek. A reserve 
corps was commanded by Gen. A. P. Hill. 
This was the force which had fought at Rich- 
mond and in Maryland. / 

Friday night and Saturday morning, the 18th, 
were spent by Gen. Burnside in making a prop- 
er disposition of his forces. The left was oc- 
cupied by Gen. Franklin with his grand divi- 


_ sion, the centre by Gen. Hooker, and the right 


by Gen. Sumner. 
The right of Gen. Franklin rested on the 
outskirts of the city, his centre was advanced 
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about a mile from the river, and his left was 
on the Rappahannock, about three miles be- 
low. The action commenced on the extreme 
left by an annoying fire from a Confederate 
battery, which the 9th New York was ordered 
to charge and capture. In this attempt they 
were repulsed. A brigade was brought to 
their aid by Gen. Tyler, and another attempt 
made, but the fire was so deadly that it failed 
of success. The battle now became more gen- 
eral, and another attempt was made to capture 
the battery. No advantage was gained at this 
time, but a severe loss was suffered. The con- 
flict now extended along the whole line of the 
left, and a desperate effort was made to drive 
the Confederates across the Massaponax Creek 
by turning their position. The ground was 
contested most obstinately, but the Confed- 
erates gradually fell back, occasionally making 
a most desperate stand, until night, when Gen. 
Franklin had succeeded in gaining nearly a 
mile, and his troops occupied the field. The 
right of Gen. Franklin’s division, under Gen. 
Reynolds, encountered the fire of the Confed- 
erate artillery on the heights, and although the 
conflict was most deadly, no advantage was 
gained. 

On the right, under command of Gen. Sum- 
ner, the action commenced about ten o’clock 
and was furious during the rest of the day. 
The Confederate forces occupied the woods 
and hills in the rear of the city, from which it 
soon became evident they could not be driven 
except at the point of the bayonet. The 
charge was ordered to be made by the divi- 
sion of Gen. French supported by that of Gen. 
Howard. Steadily the troops moved across the 
plain, until they were within a dozen yards of 
the ridge, when they were suddenly met by a 
galling fire from the Confederate infantry post- 
ed behind a stone wall. For a few minutes 
the head of the column exhibited some con- 
fusion ; but quickly forming into line it retired 
back to a ravine within musket shot of the 
Confederates. Here they were reénforced by 
fresh troops who fearlessly advanced to their 
aid under a most destructive fire of artillery. 
The line of assault was now formed again, 
and with bayonets fixed and a double-quick 
step, they rushed forward to seize the Con- 
federate artillery. From the first step they 
encountered a terrific fire of infantry and 
artillery. No veterans could face that shock. 
They were thrown into confusion and brought 
to a sudden halt. At this juncture the 
centre quivered, faltered, and fled in disorder, 
but was afterward rallied and brought back. 
Three times was the attack thus made to dis- 
lodge those batteries. But each time it was in 
vain. The ranks of the storming party, shrunk 
to small limits, retired. The entire force of his 
artillery was now brought by Gen. Sumner to 
bear upon the enemy, and thus the contest was 
kept up until dark. At night the Confederate 
force occupied their original position, and the 
wounded and the dead remained where they 
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had fallen. Every attempt to remove them 
by the Federal troops was defeated by the 
Confederate infantry. 

In the centre, under the command of Gen. 
Hooker, skirmishing commenced early in the 
morning; and during the forenoon, while the 
fog prevailed, a terrific contest, chiefly with ar- 
tillery, was kept up on both sides. The Con- 
federate position appeared to be invulnerable 
to artillery, and about noon preparations were 
made for storming it. The troops marched 
steadily up within musket shot of the batteries, 
and were there met by such a destructive fire 
of artillery and rifles as drove them back with 
a heavy loss. Reénforcements were obtained, 
and the attempt to take the batteries was re- 
peated in the afternoon, but without success, 
The contest continued with great fierceness 
until night. About half past five the firing of 
musketry ceased, but that of the artillery con- 
tinued until long after dark. 

On the next day, Sunday the 14th, both ar- 
mies remained comparatively quiet. Some 
skirmishing and artillery fire took place for a 
short time. Gen. Burnside sent the following 
despatch to President Lincoln early in the 
morning : 

HeapqvarrTers Army Potomao, 
Four o’CLock, A. M., December 14. 


Tae Present: I have just returned from the field. 
Our troops are all over the river and hold the first 
ridge outside the town and 8 miles below. We hope to 
carry the crest to-day. Our loss is heavy—say 5,000. 

A. E. BURNSIDE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


On Monday, both armies continued in the 
same position. The Confederates had strength- 
ened some of their works. During the ensu- 
ing night, the army evacuated Fredericksburg 
and retired across the river to its former 
position, The artillery crossed first, followed 
by the infantry, the last of whom left about 
daylight. The pontoon bridges were then re- 
moved and all communication cut off. The 
movement was not perceived by the Confeder- 
ates until it was too late to do any injury to 
the retreating force. The following is the de- 
spatch of Gen. Burnside announcing this move- 
ment: 

HeEapgvarters Army Potomac, 
Six o’Cioox p. m., December 16, 1862. 

Maj.-Gen. Hatteck: The army was withdrawn to 
this side of the river because I felt the position in front 
could not be carried, and it was a military necessity 
either to attack or retire. A repulse would have been 
disastrous to us. The army was withdrawn at ni ht, 
without the knowledge of the enemy, and without 4 
either of property or men. A. BURNSIDE, 

Major-General Commanding. 


The Federal loss was as follows: Gen. Sum- 
ner’s division on the right, killed, 473 ; wound- 
ed, 4,090; missing, 748, Total, 5,311, 

Gen. Hooker’s division on the centre, killed, 
826; wounded, 2,468; missing, 754. Total, 
3,548. 

Gen. Franklin’s division on the left, killed, 
889; wounded, 2,547; missing, 576. Total, 
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8,462. Grand total, killed, 1,188; wounded, 
9,105; missing, 2,078. Total, 12,321. 
The Confederate loss was comparatively 
small, having been sheltered by their works.. 
Gen. Burnside, in his report to the general- 
in-chief, thus explains his defeat: 


How near we came to the accomplishment of our 
object future reports will show. But for the fog, and 
the unexpeeted and unavoidable delay in building the 
bridges, which gave the enemy 24 hours to concentrate 
his forces in his strong position, we would almost cer- 
tainly have succeeded, in which case the battle would 
have been, in my opinion, far more decisive than if we 
had crossed at the places first selected. As it was, we 
came very near success. Failing in accomplishing the 
main object, we remained in order of battle two days, 
long enough to decide that the enemy would not come 
out of his strongholds to fight me with his infantry, 
after which we recrossed to this side of the river un- 
molested, without the loss of men or property. 


As the day broke our long lines of troops were seen‘ _ 


marching to their different positions as if going on pa- 
po wt oY the least demoralization or disorganization 
existed. é; 


To the brave officers and soldiers whe aceomplished 
the feat of thus recrossing in the face of the enemy, I 
owe everything. For the failure in the attack, I am 
nepal. as the extreme gallantry, Sontag and 
endurance shown by them were never excee ed, and 
would have carried the points had it been possible. - 

To the families and friends of the dead I can on 
offer my heartfelt sympathies, but for the wounded 
can offer my earnest prayer for their comfort and final 
recovery. 

The fact that I decided to move from Warrenton on 
to this line rather against the opinion of the President, 
Secretary of War, and yourself, and that you have 
left the whole movement in my hands, without giving 
me orders, makes me the more responsible. 


Thus closed the third campaign against — 
Richmond. No further hostile demonstrations 
were made by either army during the year. On 
the 31st of December, the Confederate general 
Lee issued the following address to his troops: 


Heapquarrers Army oF NortTuErn VIRGINIA, 
Dee. 21, 1832. ; 


General Order, No. 38. 


1. The General commanding takes this occasion to 
express to the officers and soldiers of the army his high 
appreciation of the fortitude, valor, and devotion dis- 

ayed by them, which, under the blessing of Almighty 
Bod, have added the victory of Fredericksburg to the 
long lists of their triumphs. ; 

An arduous march, performed with celerity under 
many disadvantages, exhibited the discipline and 
spirit of the troops and their eagerness to confront the 
foe. i 

The immense army of the enemy completed its pre- 
parations for the attack without interruption, and 
gave battle in its own time, and on ground of its own 
selection. 

It was encountered by less than twenty thousand of 
this brave army, and its columns, crushed and broken, 
hurled back at every point with such fearful slaughter 
that eseape from entire destruction became the boast 
of those who had advanced in full confidence of 
victory. Fae 

The war is not yet ended. The enemy is still nu- 
merous and strong, and the country demands of the 
army a renewal of its heroic efforts in her behalf. 
Nobly has it responded to her call in the past, and she 
will never apie in vain to its courage and patriotism. 

The signal manifestations of Divine mercy that have 
distinguished the eventful and glorious campaign of 
the year just closing, give assurance of hope that, un- 
der the guidance of the same Almighty hand, the com- 
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ing year will be no less fruitful of events that will 
insure the safety, peace, and —— of our beloved 
country, and add new lustre to the already imperish- 
able name of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

R. E. General. 


| As a part of the campaign against Rich- 
mond undertaken when Gen. Burnside took 
; ‘command of the army in Virginia, the efforts 

which were made to cut the Confederate line of 

!communication between Richmond and the 

southwestern States, should be stated. There 
are three lines of railroad running south and 
southwest. The one running southwest passes 
through southwestern Virginia, eastern Ten- 
nessee, northern Alabama, and connects with 
roads to western Tennessee and to New Orleans. 
One line running south connects Richmond 
with Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, and 
parts of Alabama. A southern line from Rich- 
mond, recently completed, passes through cen- 
tral North Carolina and South Carolina. By 
- eutting the former of these roads at Cumber- 
land Gap, reénforcements and supplies could 
not be brought from the southwest to the Con- 
federate army under Gen. Lee. Neither could 
reénforcements be taken from Gen. Lee’s 
army to Gen. Bragg at Murfreesborough. By 
cutting the second line the most direct com- 
munication between Richmond and the prin- 
cipal cities of the Confederate States was de- 
-troyed. 

‘At the time when Gen. Rosecrans was pre- 
pared to move from Nashville to attack the Con- 
federate army near Murfreesborough, an expe- 

» dition was sent into east Tennessee to destroy 
the railroad, in order to prevent any reénforce- 
ments to Gen. Bragg from Richmond. Gen. 
Carter, with a force of cavalry numbering one 
thousand men, left London, in Kentucky, on 
Dec. 21. They entered Virginia between Cum- 
berland Gap and Pound Gap, and advanced 
within six miles of Bristol, burned the bridges 
across the Halston and Watauga rivers, and 
tore up portions of the track, destroying the 
rails for a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles, almost to Jonesborough. They captured 
nearly five hundred prisoners, seven hundred 
stand of arms, and a large amount of stores. 
They reached Manchester, Ky., on the 6th of 
January, having lost only ten men. The enter- 
prise was a most hazardous one. 

The expedition against the second line of 
railroads was undertaken in North Carolina. 
It forms the only subsequent military move- 
ment of importance, in addition to those hereto- 
fore described, which was made in that depart- 
ment during the year. It was a march upon 
Goldsborough, and the destruction of the rail- 
road at that place. This is the line connecting 
Charleston and Savannah with Richmond. 
Gen. J. G. Foster, who commanded the depart- 
ment after the departure of Gen. Burnside, 
took charge of the expedition. The force con- 
sisted of four brigades under Cols. Wessels, 
Amory, Stevenson, and Lee; the 3d New 

York and 1st Rhode Island batteries; also sec- 
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tions of the 23d and 24th New York Independ- 
ent batteries, and the 8d New York cavalry. 
It left Newbern on the morning of Dec. 11, 
and moved on the Kinston road fourteen 
miles. Some parts of the road were obstructed 
by felled trees. On the next morning it ad- 
vanced to the Vine Swamp road, having some 
sharp skirmishing with a small Confederate 
force. At this point three companies of cay- 
alry were sent up the Kinston road as a de- 
monstration, and the main force took the Vine 
Swamp road, thereby avoiding the obstruc- 
tions and the Confederate forces. It was de- 
layed to build the bridge over Beaver Creek, 
where the 51st Massachusetts and a section of 
artillery were left to hold it, and support the 
cavalry on the main road, and halted at a dis- 
tance of four miles. The next morning the 
Main column advanced, turning to the left and 
leaving the road it was upon to the right. At 
the intersection the 46th Massachusetts and a 
section of a battery were left as a feint and to 
hold the position. On reaching Southwest 
Creek a Confederate force was found posted on 
the opposite bank, about four hundred strong, 
and with three pieces of artillery. The creek 
was not fordable, and ran at the foot of a deep 
ravine. Under the protection of a-battery the 
9th New Jersey effected a passage and formed 
on the opposite bank, where it was afterward 
supported by the 85th Pennsylvania. This 
eaused the Confederate force to retire with 
some skirmishing. On the next day an ad- 
vance upon Kinston was made, and the Con- 
federate force found posted in a strong posi- 
tion about one mile from the place. An attack 
was at once made with the 9th New Jer- 
sey in advance, and the position taken. 
Confederate force retired across the Neuse 
river, with a loss of four hundred prisoners. 
On crossing, the bridge was set on fire, but 
soon extinguished by the advance of Gen. Fos- 
ter. The bridge was immediately repaired, 
and the column crossed, and occupied the 
town of Kinston. With constant skirmishing 
the force of Gen. Foster continued to advance 
until the 17th, when it reached Goldsborough. 
Here it burned two trestle-work culverts, de- 
stroyed a train of four railroad cars, water 
station, depot, “&c., and some small arms, 
which it was unable to carry off. After de- 
stroying other bridges, and capturing some 
small positions that had been occupied by a 
Confederate force, the expedition successfully 
returned to Newbern. This enterprise was 
very skilfully executed. In connection with 
movements upon Richmond it would have pos- 
sessed considerable importance, but in the ab- 
sence of such movements it only served to in- 
terfere for a few days with one line of the Con- 
federate internal communication. 

These expeditions, although successful in 
themselves, secured no important advantages 
as the great movement upon Richmond had, 
in the mean time, been suspended. They were 
useful reconnoissances, and the former may have 
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delayed the arrival of reénforcements from 
Gen. Lee to Gen. Bragg before the battle of 
Murfreesborough. They developed the impor- 
tance of these roads to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, and proved that their permanent loss 
would have caused seriéus embarrassment to It. 

Some military movements took place during 
the year, which have not been stated in the 
preceding pages, as they were rather isolated 
operations than a part of the campaign at the 
time progressing. 

On the 6th of September a body of Confed- 
erate troops surprised the garrison at Wash- 
ington in the department of North Carolina. 
A vigorous resistance was made, and the at- 
tacking party was repulsed with a loss of thirty- 
three killed, and nearly one hundred wounded, 
The Federal loss was eight killed, and thirty- 
three wounded. 

On the 22d of October an expedition was 
sent out from Port Royal in the department of 
the South, which was then under the command 
of Gen. Mitchell, to destroy the trestle-work 
bridges of the Charleston and Savannah railroad 
across the Pocotalico, Tullifinny, and Coosaw- 
hatchie, tributaries of the Broad river, and to 
make a reconnoissance of these streams. The 
expedition was under the command of Gens. 
Brannan and Terry. The main body of the 
troops was landed at Mackey’s Point, about 
fifteen miles from the railroad, and marched 
seven miles inland, where the . Confederates 
were met in force. After a sharp fight of an 
hour they retired to a point two miles distant 
and made a second stand. From this point they 
again fell back to the village of Pocotalico, and 
having burned the long bridge across the stream, 
they were inaccessible. Meanwhile Col. Bar- 
ton, with three hundred and. fifty men, pene- 
trated to the railroad at Coosawhatchie, and de- 
stroyed some of the rails, cut the telegraph wire, 
and fired upon a train containing troops. The 
engagement by the main force was severe, and 
the Federal loss was thirty-two killed, and one 
hundred and eighty wounded. The Federal 
force retired on the next day, having failed in 
the object of the expedition, except the re- 
connoissance. The Confederate loss has not 
been stated. 

On the 5th of August an attack was made on 
Baton Rouge, in the Department of the Gulf, 
which was under the command of Gen. Butler. 
The Federal force at this city was under com- 
mand of Brig.-Gen. Williams. The Confeder- 
ate force making the attack was under the com- 
mand of Gen. John CO. Breckinridge. The con- 
test was sharp and bloody, and the attack was 
successfully repulsed. The Federal loss was 
ninety killed, and two hundred and fifty 
wounded. Among the killed was Gen. Wil- 
liams. Three hundred of the Confederates 
were reported to have been killed and buried 
by the force of Gen. Williams. The city was 
subsequently evacuated by the Federal force on 
May 16. 

On the 24th of October Brig.-Gen. Weitzel 
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commanded an expedition from New Orleans 
to the west bank of the Mississippi in the La 
Fourche district. An engagement took place 
with a considerable Confederate force on the 
next day, about nine miles from Donaldson- 
ville, in which they were defeated with the loss 
of their commander, and a large number killed 
and wounded, and two hundred and sixty- 
eight prisoners. The Federal loss was eighteen 
‘killed, and sixty-eight wounded. The entire 
district was subsequently occupied by the force 
of Gen. Weitzel. (See Lovistana). For further 
military operations, see New Mexico and Mix- 
NESOTA. 

Some serious conflicts with guerilla troops 
took place in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, For the particulars, see Kenrvoxy, Tren- 
NESSEE, and Missouri. 

The following list of the most important 
military events, with the date when they oc- 
curred, presents a more summary view of the 
great magnitude of the simultaneous opera- 
tions : 


Burnside sails eeeere Shakes Gillca'S Saree ws da ce 12 
TEN Ap ring Kady betlle isi 4se> <a ae ae 19 
Cedar Keys it la,), captured .....e++ee0-dan. 16 
Fort Henry (Ky.), captured.......... eee Keb, 6 
Roanoke Vike (N. C.), captured......... Feb. 5 
Elizabeth (N. C.), captured........+.e00..Feb. 8 
Edenton (N. C.), captured...........+ vosaB eb.) A358 
Springfield (Mo.), captured..............Feb. 14 
Donelson (Ky.), captured.....+.++--se-0.Feb. 16 
Bowling Green (Ky.), evacuated...... ose FODtL meen 
Fayetteville (Ark.), occupied............. Feb. 18 
Clarkville (Tenn.), oceupied.......... eoseFeb, 19 
Winton (N. C.), occupied Feb. 

Nashville (Tenn.), occupied.... if 

Columbus (Ky.), evacuated.........+00e. March 1 
Fernandina (Fla), CADINTCU, SS ss esas copa March 8 
St, Mary (Fla.), captured.........ese000.. March 3 
Pea Ridge (Ark.), battle...... Bias tees March 6, 7 
Brunswick (Ga.), captured........... «e«»March 8 
Jacksonville (Fla.), captured.......+.e00. March 12 
St. Augustine (Fla.), captured...... +-e-- March 14 
Newbern (N. C.), captured............00. March 14 
New Madrid (Mo.), captured......... ----March 14 
Washington (N. C.), captured............March 25 
Shiloh (Tenn.), DaPlecn. cine ves pénwetle «April 6,7 
Island No. 10, evacuated........ccesceves April 

Huntsville (Ala.), captured............... April 8 
Decatur and Stevenson (Ala.), captured... April 9 
Fort Pulaski (Ga.), captured............. April 11 
Fort Macon (N. C.), captured............. April 25 
New Orleans, captured......cccscesseees April 26 
Yorktown (Va.), evacuated............+- ay 8 
Williamsburg (Va.), evacuated........... May 6 
Pensacola (Fla.), evacuated............0- May 9 
Norfolk, captured .....sccesesccsescscece May 10 
Baton Ronge, occupied....esiessssceseees May 27 
Corinth (Miss.), evacuated...........0005 May 29 
Fair Oaks (Va.), battle... occcccsccsces May 31 
Fort Pillow, evacuated.......... ee heibale June 5 
Memphis (Tenn.), surrenders..........++- June 6 
Cross Kiley ss Date s<siicics fie atu slncdene sia mae June 8 
Cumberland Gap, occupied.........00000+ June 18 
Seven days before Richmond............- June 25,&c. 
Malvern Hill, battle.............s0000 .. duly 1 
Baton Rouge, attack..........scceeeceees Aug. 5 
Cedar Mountain, battle........eeeeecees: Aug 9 
Rappahannock Bridge...........eeeeees Aug, 28 
Centreville (Va.), battle.........0s.e00e Aug. 28 
Manassas (Va.), battle........ccceeee cess Aug. 30 
Giniresr 5 (Via), battle... vJsisecisssiiewsdes Sept. cs 
Munfordsville (Ky.), battle..........s06: Sept. 14 
South Mountain, battle...........cceeees Sept. 14 
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Antietam, batile........secceesececcoeess Sept. . 17 
Tuka (Miss.), battle .......ccccccccencees 4 19 
Corinth (Miss.), battle......c0...ceeeeeee Oct. 4 
Perryville (Ky.), battle...... eieeewageras Oct. 8 
Holly Spri ot) seater Chale Noy. 13 
Cane Hill (Ark.), WOtlG, 525 aeMindehdas sas Nov 28 
Crawford’s Prairie (Ark.), battle.......... Dec HY 
Fredericksburg (Va.), battle........+2.0+ Dec 13 

urfreesboro (Tenn.), battle.......+..+++ Dec. 81 


What has been accomplished by the military 
operations of the year :—The State of Missouri 
has been relieved from invasion by the Confed- 
erate force. Half of Arkansas has been per- 
manently occupied. The Confederate force has 
been driven from the Mississippi river except at 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Western and 
Middle Tennessee have been occupied, and the 
former and part of the latter held. Western 
Virginia has been retained by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Maryland exhibited her preference 
for the Union. Norfolk and Yorktown have 
been taken and held. The cities and towns on 
the coast of North Carolina, with few excep- 
tions, are occupied by a Federal force. Fort 
Pulaski, commanding the entrance to Savannah, 
was captured, and the important points on the 
coast of Florida occupied. * Pensacola and New 
Orleans were also taken, and nearly all of Louis- 
iana brought under Federal control. The forces 
of the North have slowly but firmly advaneed 
upon every side of the Confederacy, and perma- 
nently hold every important position which 
they have gained. The battle of Antietam se- 
cured the border States, and decided the phys- 
oo en of the Union in favor of the 

orth. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. The astronomical questions which 
during the year 1862 have taken precedence of 
all others, are those relating to the physical 
constitution of the sun, and the possible deter- 
mination of some of the chemical elements 
composing that body. Next to these in order 
of interest, may yet perhaps be ranked the 
question of variableness and disappearance of 
nebula. Nearly the axerege fertility in new 
asteroids (or planetoids) has rewarded the 
faithful devotees of the telescope; and though 
the comets of the year have not been brilliant, 
they have exhibited some features of inter- 
est. For many points directly or indirectly 
connected with the subject of this article, the 
reader is referred to the titles, Eartu, and 
AURORAS.* 

Asteroids.—Jan. 27, 1862, asteroid (53), Ca- 
lypso, discovered in 1859, by Dr. Luther, at 
Bilk, near Disseldorf, and at the periods of its 
opposition to the sun in the two succeeding 
years not detected, was by the same observer, 
after careful preparation of an ephemeris and 
a search of three weeks, rediscovered. Aug. 
18, 1861, Dr. Luther found a new asteroid, ap- 
Sorta as a star of the 11th magnitude, and 
which he named Niobe,—its number being sup- 

d to be (71). Of the observations made by 

. Peters, of Hamilton College Observatory, 

and all of them, as he supposed, on the recently 
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discovered Maja (66), Mr. T. H. Safford, of 
Cambridge Observatory, found on a careful 
computation that 8 consecutive ones did not 
agree with the others; and he was led to infer 
that they indicated another planet contiguous 
at the time. For this the name Feronia was 
afterward selected by Mr. Safford and Dr. 
Peters; it now stands as (71), Niobe, subse- 
quently discovered, ranking as (72). April 7, 
1862, an asteroid appearing of the 13th magni- 
tude, was discovered near 8 Virginis, by Mr. 
H. P. Tuttle, at Cambridge Observatory; to 
this (78) the name Clytia was afterward given. 
This is the third discovery of the kind within 
12 months, at the same observatory. Asteroid 
(74) was discovered by M. Tempel, Aug. 29, 
and named Galatea; and it isnow probable that 
this was the asteroid observed, Sept. 25, by Mr. 
H. M. Parkhurst, of N. Y. An asteroid, sup- 
posed until recently to number (75), was dis- 
covered by Dr. Peters, Sept. 22; this, however, 
is now believed to be the true Daphne. (See 
below.) 

M. D’Arrest, of the observatory of Copenha- 
gen, Oct. 21, detected asteroid (76); and he 
commemorates this first discovery of the sort 
in a latitude so far north, by proposing for the 
planet a name from the Scandinavian mytholo- 
gy,—that of Freya, the hyperborean Venus. 
Including Feronia, this gives four asteroids for 
the year. 

Some changes of name, as well as of order, 
among the asteroids have been made. To (69), 
announced in the first volume of the Cyclopx- 
dia, the name of Hesperia is assigned; that of 
Panopa being given to (70). When M. Cha- 
cornac had found asteroid (59), he deferred the 
naming of it by courtesy to M. Le Verrier, 
principal of the observatory. The latter de- 
sired to have introduced what he considered a 
more useful system of naming than the present, 
and delayed accordingly ; meanwhile, Yon Lit- 
trow, who had chiefly calculated the orbit of 
the planet, suggested the name Elpis. Le 
Verrier having finally waived for the time his 
scruples, Chacornac requested Mr. Hind to fur- 
nish a name, and he selected that of Olympia. 
The name at first given to (61), Titania, having 
been previously appropriated to a satellite of 
Uranus, has been changed to Echo. One of the 
most interesting episodes of asteroid-finding 
is presented in the history of the supposed 
Daphne. May 22, 1856, M. Goldschmidt, of 
Paris, found a new asteroid (41), which during 
a few days longer was observed: by himself and 
others. It soon grew faint and disappeared. 
Its return to opposition in Sept. 1857, was com- 
puted; and at the latter date a concerted 
search was made for it by astronomers of dif- 
ferent countries. Goldschmidt announced what 
he supposed to be the rediscovered planet; but 
afterward finding a discrepancy in the elements 
of the bodies for the two years, he inferred that 
the planet of 1857 was not Daphne, and named 
it Psendo-Daphne (56). At two succeeding op- 
positions, this planet was not seen; but it was 
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found again Aug. 27, 1861. M. Schubert has 
selected for it the name of Melete, daughter of 
Uranus. The true Daphne meantime escaped 
observation, until Aug. 31,1862. Dr. Luther, at 
Bilk, detected an asteroid of the 11th magni- 
tude, the resemblance of the plane of whose 
path to that of the missing planet led him to 
suspect that he had rediscovered it. His ob- 
servations, extended to Sept. 11, render the 
identity almost certain; though to establish 
this positively will require a rigorous computa- 
tion of all the observations of the two years, 
1856 and 1862. This planet thus appears to 
stand at present both as (41) and (75); so that 
it must relinquish one or the other of these 
numbers. The name of asteroid (65) having 
also been changed, the following list of aster- 
oids since the 50th presents, along with the 
years of discovery, the names and order accord- 
ing to the latest corrections, 


1858. (51) Nemausa. 1861. (64) Angelina. 
«¢ (62) Europa. « (65) Cybele. 
“«  (53) Calypso. “« (66) Maja, 

“«  (54) Alexandra, « (67) Asia. 

S a3} Pandora. “« (68) Leto. 
[1857.] (56) Melete. * (69) Hesperia, 
1859. (57) Mnemosyne. «= {70) Panopza, 
1860. (58) Concordia. « (71) Feroniz. 

« (59) Olympia, “¢ (72) Niobe. 

(60) Danaé, 1862. (73) Clytia. 

“¢ (61) Echo. “ (74) Galatea. 

“ (62) Erato. «¢ (75) Daphne. (?) 
1861. (63) Ausonia, “ (76) Freya, 


Comets.—Comet ITI, 1861, telescopic, was 
discovered, Dec. 29, by Mr. Tuttle, at the ob- 
servatory of Yale College. Encke’s comet, on 
its return, was observed at the same place, Dec. 
25, 1861, having at the time the appearance of 
a minute nebula; its perihelion was reached 
Feb. 6, 1862. Prof. Bond remarks of the comet 
that it was “ for some time visible to the naked 
eye,'and showed a respectable tail 1° in length.” 
The appearances exhibited were similar to those 
of previous visits, the chief singularity being, 
as heretofore, that the coma first showed itself 
as a faint luminous projection toward the sun, 
the reverse of the direction in which its elon- 
gation usually occurs. Comet I, 1862, was dis- 
covered near 8 Cassiopeia, July 2, by M. 
Schmidt, of Athens, and on the same evening 
by M. Tempel, of Marseilles; its brightness that 
of a star of 4-5th magnitude; July 3, it was 
seen by Prof. Bond, of Cambridge. Its rapid ap- 
parent motion showed its nearness to the earth, 
from which, July 4, it was distant only 9,000,000 
miles. This is probably the first astronomical 
discovery of any importance made within the 
last 2,000 years in that city in which the foun- 
dations of the science were laid. Comet II, 
1862, was discovered July 18, by Mr. Thos, Si- 
mons, at the Dudley Observatory, and on the 
same evening by Mr, Tuttle, at Cambridge. It 
was nearest the earth—33,000,000 miles—Aug. 
31; it remained five weeks within the circle of 
perpetual apparition, its nucleus 100,000 miles 
in diameter, tail nearly 18,000,000 miles in 
length, or longer than that of the great comet 
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of 1861; and but for the light of the moon, 
then in its first quarter, it would have been 
visible to the unaided eye. Comet III, 1862, is 
the second of two comets discovered by Dr. 
Bruhns, of Leipsic Observatory, on the nights 
of Noy. 30, and Dec. 1, respectively. is 
comet soon after ceased to be visible in the 
northern hemisphere, becoming visible in the 
southern, from which it was expected to return 
to the northern heavens in Jan, and Feb., 1868. 
The character of its orbit appears to differ from 
that of the orbits of all other known comets. 
The first of Dr. Bruhns’ comets is to be styled I 
of 1863, since it passes its perihelion in February 
of this year. It was in December travelling 
toward the constellation Bodtes, rising about 1 
in the morning. 

The brilliant and long-continued appearance 
of Donati’s comet, in 1858, has led to a consid- 
erable extension of comet-literature. Among 
the latest and most valuable of the additions to 
this, is the “ Account of the great comet of 
1858, being vol. 3d of the Annals of the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Harvard College ;” by 
Prof. G. P. Bond, Director of the Observatory. 
The yolume presents a more thorough discus- 
sion of the physical peculiarities of the comet 
referred fo than has ever been published re- 
specting any other, and is illustrated with 57 
engravings in the best style, representing every 
aspect assumed by the comet during the period 
of its visibility, 275 days. 

A new theory of comets is offered by Mr. 
Benjamin V. Marsh inthe “American Journal of 
Science,” for Jan. 1862, in a paper entitled, ‘‘ The 
Distinguishing Features of Comets considered 
as Phases of an Electrical Discharge, resulting 
from Eccentricity of Orbit.” In the same 
journal, May, 1861, the author had argued that 
an auroral streamer is due to a current of elec- 
tricity originating in the upper part of the 
earth’s atmosphere, and from it shooting off 
into space, the current carrying with it at 
nearly its own velocity material particles from 
the atmosphere, by rendering which luminous 
its own course becomes visible, and being thus 
seen (as he infers) throughout heights actually 
of 500 te 600 miles, through which extent the 
passage of the electricity itself is almost instant- 
aneous. He now considers the question whether 
the coma or tail of comets may not be of like 
character. Either comets must be, in the material 
composing them, unlike the other bodies of our 
system ; or else their peculiar features must re- 
sult from some conditions to which they alone 
are exposed. But the number of the comets, 
and their coming from every direction and 
from all parts of space, would appear to show 
that the former supposition cannot be true,— 
that they must contain every variety of mate- 
rial constituting the bodies of our system. Now, 
excepting the difference of their. appearance, 
the only other respect in which they differ from 
all others of those bodies, and in which they 
all agree among themselves, appears accord- 
ingly to be that in the form of their orbits. In 
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the different parts of its flight, every comet 
goes through changes of condition that contrast 
extremely: not so, however, with the planets. 
Halley’s comet, at perihelion, is 56 millions of 
miles from the sun; at aphelion, 3,370 millions 
of miles. Hence, its greatest being more than 
60 times its least distance, the solar light and 
heat received by it during a given time at peri- 
helion is more than 3,600 times that received 
during a like period at aphelion. Again, while 
the comet is 64 years in passing over one helio- 
centric degree of its orbit in aphelion, at peri- 
helion it accomplishes the same distance in 
15.7 hours. The comet, beginning to cool 
faster than it is warmed by heat received, from 
the time at which its distance from the sun first 
begins to increase, must, in view of the feeble 
heat received in all distant parts of its orbit, 
continue cooling until in its return it has already 
approached so near the sun that its velocity be- 
gins to be greatly accelerated. Now, along 
with this rapid approach toward the sun, there 
is an augmentation (im duplicate ratio) of the 
light and heat the nucleus or comet-mass re- 
eeives; so that during the latter part of its 
return course, and within a relatively small 
part of the entire orbit, there occurs a violent 
transition from the lowest temperature at any 
time reached by the mass, to the highest. This 
change, the author infers, is likely to develop 
a powerful discharge and current of electricity, 
which will carry off from the substance of 
the nucleus myriads of extremely fine particles, 
as in certain circumstances such currents are 
known to do. That absolute smallness of the 
comet’s perihelion distance does not explain the 
development of the luminous coma, is proved 
by such facts as that some bright comets ap- 
proach the sun no nearer than abont the dis- 
tance of Mars or Jupiter. But from the view 
given, it follows that great splendor must result 
when, along with extreme eccentricity of path, 
there is combined a comparatively small peri- 
helion distance ; since in such cases the change 
of conditions during the approach will be cor- 
respondingly intensified. And that such com- 
bination of circumstances is attended with the 
development of extraordinary brightness, is 
shown by the facts, being remarkably exempli- 
fied in the instances of the comets of 1843 and 
1861. The ratio of aphelion to perihelion dis- 
tance for Polyhymnia, the most eccentric of 
known planetary bodies, is only 2; that of 
some telescopic comets given is from as low 
as 3.5 up to about 12; that of De Vico’s comet, 
just visible, is 52; that of Donati’s comet (1858) 
was 624; that of the great comet of 1843 was 
18,673; and that of the comet of 1861, not less 
than 137,173. Of the two last named, the pe- 
rihelion distance was also extremely small. 
Other consequences following from the theory 
are, that brilliant comets should have long pe- 
riods, and that they should begin to appear 
bright at a great distance; and both these re- 
quirements are in accordance with observed 
facts. If the theory be true, and the forms of 
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the orbits of asteroids and comets could be ex- 
changed, then, within a single set of revolutions, 
each of these kinds of bodies would have as- 
sumed the characters now peculiar to the other. 
According to the view presented, the substance 
of the cometary mass must slowly waste; and 
it is stated that Professors Pierce and Mitchell 
had already been led to suspect that to a pro- 
gressive diminution of its mass might be due 
the known retardation of Encke’s comet. It 
will be seen, however, that the theory of Mr. 
Marsh surrenders the idea of the planetary 
spaces as really vacuous, or free from a dif- 
fused ponderable matter. If the comets waste, 
as he supposes, then all space or many parts 
of space are filled with an actual atmosphere 
of extremely rarefied comet-matter; and the 
planets are very sure to meet with obstruc- 
tion accordingly. Moreover, the view of the 
aurora involves a progressive exhaustion of 
our own atmosphere, against which some of 
the generations of a very remote future 
might desire the opportunity of entering a re- 
monstrance. 

Nebule.—Toward the close of the year 1861, 
Prof. D’ Arrest, of Copenhagen, who has been 
for some time engaged in a revision and cata- 
loguing of the nebule, announced that a nebula 
in the constellation Taurus, discovered by Mr. 
Hind in 1852, had totally vanished from its 
place in the heavens. By observations made 
about Jan. 26, 1862, Le Verrier confirmed this 
declaration; although by other authorities it 
has since been stated that the nebula, invisible 
to other telescopes, was still detected with the 
great refractor at Pultowa. This much is 
certain, that a nebula sufficiently bright to be 
readily seen, between 1852 and 58, through 
many telescopes in different countries, can now 
no longer be seen through most of those in- 
struments, if through any of them. The place 
of this nebula was about 14 degrees from 
e Tauri, in the group known as the Hyades. 
Its diameter was about 1’; and its light being 
more distinct toward the central portion, it 
had an appearance which indicated that, if ever 
resolved, it would prove to be a very remote 
globular cluster of stars. It was seen by Cha- 
cornac in 1854, while he was engaged in form- 
ing a chart of the stars in this region; and 
having also been missed by him during a sub- 


.Sequent search in 1858, it is now supposed that 


its disappearance probably occurred about 1856. 
From 1852 until the last named date, a star 
showing the 10th magnitude, and first noticed 
on the same night with the discovery of the 
nebula, almost touched the latter at its edge. 
From the circumstances of its discovery, Mr. 
Hind had suspected that this star was variable; 
and in fact, since the nebula has ceased to be 


‘visible, the star has dwindled to the 12th 


magnitude. 

A second case of a variable or disappearing 
nebula, is that of one in the Pleiades, and 4° 
distant from the preceding, discovered by 
M. Tempel at Venice, Oct. 19, 1859, and which 
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was stated by him at the time to be quite 
large and in brightness equal to that of a 
beautiful telescopic comet. For this nebula 
M. D’Arrest looked repeatedly on clear nights 
in August, 1862, with his fine refractor, but 
saw no trace of it. M. Schmidt, of Athens, 
learning of the circumstance, announced (Sept. 
20, 1862) that the nebula could not have be- 
come visible more than a very short time be- 
fore the date of its discovery by Tempel, or 
that at least it must have been véry faint for 
some time previous; as he had since 1841 made 
many and most careful observations of the stars 
in the Pleiades, estimating several hundred 
times their apparent magnitude; and he had 
not seen the nebula in question until Feb. 5, 
1861, when it appeared large, pale, and of no 
definite form. After that date, he observed it 
several times, the last on March 26, 1862, when 
it was easily visible. M. Auwers suggests a 
doubt in regard to the variability of this nebula, 
thinking that its apparent disappearance may 
perhaps be accounted for by the greater ease 
with which faint, ill-defined objects are detect- 
ed with small than with large telescopes. 

A third instanee of variability is that of a 
nebula not far from the two already named, 
observed at Bonn, and afterward at Cambridge, 
and which is now almostinvisible. These being 
the only three nebules whose variableness ap- 
pears established, it is a curious fact that they 
are all situated in the same celestial region, in 
the vicinity of the Pleiades. 

A few years since, the resolution, by aid of 
Lord Rosse’s powerful telescope, of one or 
more of those singular, fixed, and hazily lumin- 
ous patches in remote space into congeries of 
actually separated and individual stars, a res- 
olution confirmed subsequently by other in- 
struments and on other nebule, proved suf- 
ficient to shake the “nebular hypothesis” of 
Laplace to its foundation ; until certain physical 
explorers, bethought themselves that Laplace’s 
diffused or nebulous condition of primitive 
matter could still be a fact, as so many of the 
phenomena of our planetary system and of the 
geological constitution of the eatth seemed to 
require, even though all the existing nebulw of 
the heavens should successively prove to be in 
reality clusters of stars. Now, however, as- 
suming that the three nebule referred to have 
actually disappeared or faded, new and strange 
questions are raiséd; and the facts seem likely 
to prove as irreconcilable with the doctrine 
that all nebule are clusters, as the resolution 
of some of them was with the hypothesis of 

. Laplace. Is such disappearance due to the 
interposition of some vast, dense, and invisible 
body, but which, not being wholly opaque, does 
not.suffice to hide observed stars? Or, in the 
first of the cases above given, did the star illu- 
minate the nebula, which in that case could 
not have been itself a cluster? and did the 
visibility of the nebula diminish with the de- 
creased light of the star? Several variable 
stars have, in fact, been detected in the region 
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of the great nebula of Orion; and in 1860, a 
star suddenly shone out in the middle of the 
well-known nebula, Messier 80, in Scorpio, 
and vanished again in a few days. Up to 
the present time, however, the subject remains 
one of considerable mystery. 

Stars.—Some facts relative to variable stars 
have necessarily appeared in the preceding 
section. Thestar which has become known as 
the “companion of Sirius,” was discovered 
Jan. 31, 1862, by Mr. A. Clark, of Cambridge 
Mass., with his new achromatic object-glass o 
184 inches aperture. Sirius being in our lati- 
tude low, and the new star being in contrast 
with its extreme brightness but faint, it is at 
first difficult to catch sight of the latter. It 
remains for the present a question, whether this 


forms with Sirius a binary star; and whether, . 


accordingly, it is the hitherto invisible body 
which has disturbed the motions of Sirius, and 
the existence of which had been surmised by 
Bessel and Peters; as also whether it is merely 
an opaque body illuminated by the brighter 
star, or itself, though large, only feebly self- 
luminous. Mr. L. M. Rutherford, of New 
York, on the same evening on which he first 
learned of the discovery of the companion to 
Sirius (March 8), readily detected it with his 
equatorial telescope of 114 inches aperture and 
14 feet focal distance, the workmanship of Mr. 
Fitz, of the same place. Though admitting 
that the new star may be a variable one, he 
judges that the difficulty of seeing it most likely 
arises solely from its nearness to an object so 
bright as Sirius. He also finds in the facts of 
its discovery now given, a probable illustration 
of such a principle as that it requires a far 
higher telescopic power to make a new dis- 
covery than it does to redetect the same object 
when its existence has become known to the 
observer. 

Just as, in 1851, Dr. Peters found that the 
irregularities in position of Sirius could be ex- 
plained by motion of the bright star about an 
invisible one (since found), so recently M. Au- 
wers finds that Procyon moves about a dark 
star, and in an orbit whose plane is that of the 
visible heavens, the distance of the companion 
being about 13”. He concludes that the mass 
of the dark’ body equals 4 that of the sun, or 
at least 100 times that of Jupiter. Thus Bes- 
sel’s idea of the existence of dark stars in the 
heavens, controlling the motions of some of 
those visible to the eye, an idea ridiculed by - 
Humboldt, appears now to be established in 
one instance, if not in two. 

Refraction.—Prof. Challis read before the 
meeting of the British Association, 1862, a 
paper on the ‘‘ Augmentation of the Apparent 
Diameter of a Body, by its Atmospheric Re- * 
fraction.” For reasons which he gave in a 
previous discussion on the earth’s atmosphere, 
he assumed that, generally, the atmospheres 
of the bodies possessing them have definite 
boundaries, at which their densities have very 
small but finite values. Two cases of refraction 
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present themselves: that of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, first, is one in which the curvature of 
the course of a ray passing through it is less 
than the curvature of the globe such atmos- 
phere surrounds. The moon having, if any, an 
atmosphere rarer than that of the earth, the 
like result must, a fortiori, hold of any atmos- 
phere it may have. Asa practical consequence, 
the apparent diameter of the moon, as ascer- 
tained by measurement, will be greater than 
that inferred from observation of an occulta- 
tion of a star; since, through bending of the 
light by the moon’s atmosphere, the star will 
disappear and reappear when the line of vision 
is a little within the moon’s apparent boundary. 
A like result would be obtained from a solar 
eclipse. The author stated that by actual com- 
parison of the two kinds of determination, such 
an excess to the amount of 6” to 8” was found. 
This difference, accordingly, he considers as 
indicating a lunar atmosphere of very small 
extent and density. The reasoning leads us to 
anticipate that, in a solar eclipse, a slender 
band of the sun’s disk, immediately contiguous 
to the moon’s border, will appear somewhat 
brighter than parts more distant: attention to 
this feature at the next solar eclipse was ad- 
vised. The other case, that in which the cur- 
vature of path of the ray is greater than that 
of the globe having the atmosphere, was as- 
sumed true in the instance of the sun. On this 
supposition, it was shown that all objects seen 
by rays coming from the sun’s periphery, 
would by the great refraction be brought out 
apparently to the level of the boundary of the 
solar atmosphere; and this would be so, 
whether the rays proceeded from objects on 
the surface of the interior globe, or from cloud- 
like masses suspended in its atmosphere. The 
contour of the sun, accordingly, should appear 
quite continuous, and the angle of its apparent 
semidiameter will equal the angle subtended 
at the earth by the whole height of the solar 
atmosphere. For like reasons, the apparent 
diameter of the planets will be augmented to 
a certain amount by the effect of refraction; 
and on account of the great distances of these 
bodies from the earth, the eclipse of a satellite 
will take place as soon as the visual ray begins 
to be bent by interposition of the atmosphere 
of the planet. 

AURORAS. The questions relative to the 
precise manner of production of the auroral 
display, and its elevation and place with respect 
to the earth, have been during the year 1862 
somewhat pointedly discussed. The aurora 
borealis was, of course, known to the civilized 
world earlier than its counterpart of the south- 
ern polar regions; and the theories at first 
proposed to account for it, among them that 
which referred the light to the bending of the 
sun’s rays by the atmosphere about the north- 
ern convexity of the earth, and that which sup- 
posed it to be the effect of rays reflected from 
icebergs, were either imperfect on physical, or 
impossible on mathematical grounds, or defec- 
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tive in both these particulars. Since the phe- 
nomena of electricity became better known, the 
view proposed by Cavendish, to the effect that 
the aurora is due to the passage of electricity 
through portions of the atmosphere in which 
the air is considerably rarefied, or at all events 
serves as a conductor, and yet not a perfect one, 
has become (so far as it extends) quite generally 
adopted. The causes and conditions leading to 
disturbance of the electric equilibrium and to 
the actual discharge, remained to be investiga- 
ted. Many years since, it began to be observed 
that not only are the instruments atthe earth’s 
surface employed to indicate electric distur- 
bance (electrometers) subject to excitation dur- 
ing the auroral displays, but also that at such 
times marked deviations or irregularities of the 
magnetic needle almost invariably occur. At 
times when the aurora has appeared simul- 
taneously over a great extent, as in 1831, 1839, 
and 1859, the magnetic disturbance has been 
unusually great. It is now known also that 
generally the display occurs at the same times 
at both poles, or as aurora borealis and austra- 
lis ; though it is believed that, for some reason, 
the phenomenon is somewhat the more frequent 
in and near the arctic zone. Of controversial 
papers on the subject during the year, the most 
important have been that of Prof. A. De la Rive, 
read before la Société de Physique et d’ Histoire 
Naturelle, of Geneva, Feb. 6, 1862, an abstract 
of which appears in the “‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine,” vol. xxiii, p. 546; and that of Dr. David 
Walker, in the “ Intellectual Observer,” Nov. 
1862. The chief addition to our physical know- 
ledge of the subject is probably to be found in 
the “Ninth Article” upon electrical currents 
near the earth’s surface, and their connection 
with the aurora, by Prof. E. Loomis, of Yale Col- 
lege,—“ Amer. Journal of Science,” July, 1862, 

Of course, no theory of the aurora can be 
correct, unless according with the fact of the 
actual position in space of the luminous are or 
streamers: this being a point not easily deter- 
mined, and probably not yet known, each 
theory must assume for the display some posi- 
tion to which its requirements will correspond. 
Cavendish supposed the height of the aurora 
about 71 miles,—the air, if there existing at all, 
having but +35'sssth part of its density at the 
earth ; Halley, Dalton, and others assumed 
heights of 52 miles or upward. The actual 
height of the base of the visible arc should be 
ascertained by trigonometrical measurement 
from different positions at the same time; yet 
observers at different places must often see at 
the same moment each a different aurora ; and 
in an instance of measurement by two observ- 
ers and supposedly of the same aurora, Jan., 
1831, one of these made the height 18 miles, 
the other not less than 96. Prof. Loomis, in 
his ‘“ Eighth Article” upon auroras, especially 
the great aurora of Aug. 28, to Sept. 4, 1859 
(“‘ Amer. Jour. of Science,” Nov. 1861), by com- 
paring the angles of elevation of the same arches 
as seen from different positions, in a few in- 
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stances given, makes the lower limit of these at 
a height varying from 46 to 50 miles above the 
earth, the upper limit at heights of 495 to 534 
miles. Many modern observers have, on the 
other hand, concluded that the luminous space 
is seldom higher than the clouds; and some, as 
Capt. Parry (1825), Sir Wm. Hooker, Gen. 
Sabine, and Dr. Walker (1859), relate the ob- 
serving of auroras, parts of which they decided 
were very near the earth, in some of these in- 


stances the lower portion appearing to be visi-, 


ble (as in case of rainbows) between the ob- 
server and an elevated shore or ground at some 
distance. Dr. Walker observed the aurora in 
the arctic regions occurring repeatedly in the 
direction of open waters, from which evapora- 
tion was going on, and at times when the air 
showed minute spicules of snow, or was gradu- 
ally filling with mist, or where cirrous clouds 
appeared in the sky. Biot proposed that the 
light occurred during the imperfect conduction 
of electricity between upper and lower atmos- 
pheric strata, by a sort of clouds of extremely 
subtile metallic particles, but of which itis very 
difficult to admit the existence; and Prof. Pot- 
ter, of England, in the “‘ Philos. Mag.,” 1862, ob- 
jecting to De la Rive’s theory (yet to be named), 
and holding to the view of a great altitude, 
offers a hypothesis somewhat similar to the last, 
to the effect that the light is due to the electro- 
magnetic influence of the earth on masses of 
very rare vapors, of a nature like that of me- 
teorites or vaporous comets, moving under con- 
trol of gravitation in the planetary spaces, and 
affected in the manner supposed only when 
nearly approximating to the earth. Fora brief 
mention of Mr. Marsh’s theory, which like the 
last two is cosmical rather than terrestrial in 
character, and of an objection to that theory, 
4 Comets, under AstronomicaL PHENOMENA, 

C. 

The experimental observations of Plicker, 
Gassiot, and others, had already shown con- 
siderable traits of resemblance between the be- 
havior of the electric discharge in a partial 
vacuum, and under the influence of magnetism, 
and the appearance of the auroral light; and 
suggestions were offered by Faraday and Hum- 
boldt pointing in the same direction. Hansteen 
had generalized the fact that the luminous are 
of the aurora is concentric with the earth’s 
nearest magnetic pole—that point, for the 
strongest N. magnetic pole, now aboutlat. 60° N., 
long. 81° W., toward which the magnetic meri- 
dians converge,—in other words, that the arc 
stands at right angles to these meridians. Itis 
doubtful whether the theory of the aurora pro- 
posed by Dr. Walker does full justice to some 
of the facts and principles now presented ; al- 
though the author claims for it a close agree- 
ment with his own and other arctic observa- 
tions of the phenomenon. He supposes that 
the cause of the electrical disturbance is the 
condensation and freezing of vapor, at any ele- 
vations at which these changes may take place, 
the result being an evolution of positive electri- 
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city [query: that carried up by the vapor from 
the evaporating surface ?]; that the body of air 
so affected being surrounded by air which does 
not perfectly conduct, an inductive action takes 
place between it and more external bodies of 
air, as between the two coatings of a Leyden 
jar; but that the excess of positive electricity, 
where liberated, being in some degree trans- 
mitted from particle to particle of the air, ren- 
ders the mass for the time luminous, the lower’ 
edge of the arch showing where the change in 
the vapor and in the electric equilibrium begins 
to take place. The luminous tracts or stream- 
ers, then, are portions of the air through which 
the opposite electricities are making their way, 
in the tendency to a restoring of the equili- 
brium. If true, the theory would appear to 
show why the aurora usually, if not invariably, 
appears in close connection with clouds, usually 
cirrous, or where at least the sky wears a 
hazy aspect. Hence, too, the aurora can be 
at any height at which the supposed conditions 
exist; and hence, it may be, the explanation 
of the more frequent appearance of auroras of 
late years, the winters having been in many 
instances unusually severe. The theory of M. 
De la Rive appears to be not only more clearly 
in harmony with the great general facts now 
known in relation to the aurora, but also to have 
been followed out to greater particularity of de- 
tail than those offered by other explorers; while 
the experimental illustration which he has been 
able—through use of an apparatus constructed 
under his direction by M. Eugéne Schwerd, a 
German artist in the establishment of Prof. 
Thury—to produce, is remarkable for the com- 
plete and exact manner in which it imitates the 
actual phenomenon in nature. Although the 
germ of De la Rive’s theory is conveyed in a 
letter of histo Arago in 1849, and a more com- 
plete development of it is given in his “‘ Treatise 
on Electricity” (London, 1858), yet his communi- 
cation of the year 1862 is important as giving 
the latest and fullest exposition, as well as the 
more perfect arrangement for experimental il- 
lustration, of the subject. The apparatus it- 
self is of too complicated a nature to allow of 
description in detail in this place: a general, 
and it is hoped, intelligible account of both the 
theory and its illustration can be briefly given. 
M. De la Rive sets out with two principles 
which he regards as definitively established ; 1, 
that generally northern and southern auroras 
coexist—a fact which the series of observations 
made at Hobart Town jn the southern, and 
Christiana in the northern latitudes particularly 
confirm ; 2, that the aurora is always an atmos- 
pheric phenomenon. In confirmation of the 
latter view he cites particularly the opinions of 
Arago and Secchi. In reference to the source 
of the electrical charge: the waters of the 
ocean being at the surface continually in a posi- 
tively electrified condition, the vapors arising 
from them conduct this electricity to the upper 
strata of the atmosphere; and being then in a 
considerable degree carried by the upper trade 
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winds (or anti-trades) toward the polar regions, 
they form in those regions a sort of positive 
envelope to the earth, the surface of which is 
itself usually or always negative. Now the 
earth being an almost perfect conductor, and 
the highly rarefied air of the upper regions being 
also such, while the lower atmosphere is less 
conductive or highly non-conducting, the result 
is an arrangement that precisely and on a very 
grand scale represents the two coatings and in- 
tervening insulating layer of the electrical jar 
orthecondenser. The antagonistic electricities 
most strongly intensify each other where their 
positions approach the nearest, and this, though 
not always, will be in a general way near to 
the two poles; in such positions, when their 
intensities have passed a limit depending on the 
insulating power of the lower air, more or less 
frequent discharges will occur: these discharges, 
taking place in the lower latitudes and in sum- 
mer more frequently in form of lightning, will, 
through difference of meteorological conditions, 
in the higher latitudes and in winter more fre- 
ele appear as displays of auroral light. 


hile, through high conducting power ofthe. 


earth, the auroral discharge must usually take 
place almost or quite simultaneously at the two 

oles, there can evidently exist such differences 
in the charge at the two poles, in the condition 
of the intervening air, and otherwise, as shall 
produce not only differences in the display from 
moment to moment in either hemisphere, but 
also inequalities of time and brilliancy in the 
two, or the appearance of the light at only one 
of the poles. Owing, moreover, to the low con- 
ducting power of the medium, the neutralizing 
of the opposite electricities cannot be instan- 
taneous, but must be by successive and more 
or less continuous discharges. 

The magnetic phenomena in our hemisphere 
attending the aurora consist in an augmenta- 
tion of the westerly deflection, with often more 
or less oscillation, followed and occasionally pre- 
ceded by a feebler easterly deflection. Among 
the observed electrical phenomena are currents, 
frequently very intense, in lines of telegraphic 
wire. The observations of Dr. Walker in Eng- 
land, and of Prof. Loomis in America, have 
shown that during the appearance of an aurora 
these currents vary every moment, and that in 
direction as well as intensity, flowing more 
generally from N. to S., but being at irregular 
intervals reversed. These variations are in 
part to be ascribed to the location and relative 
intensity of the discharges; these taking place 
at both poles or chiefly at the north pole, the 
current along the earth will, in the northern 
hemisphere, flow southward; and the well- 
known electro-magnetic effect in all such cases 
will be to produce westerly deflection of the 
needle. But when the only or stronger dis- 
charge is at the south pole, the current in the 
earth will move northward ; and those familiar 
with the character and production of induced 
currents will see that the plates at the end of 
the telegraph wires becoming, when charged 
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in either direction, rapidly polarized by the 
current which they transmit, speedily give rise 
to an induced current, moving in the opposite 
direction, which will suffice either to diminish 
or momentarily replace the original one: 
through such electrical variations, the oscilla- 
tions and occasional easterly deflection of the 
needle are to be explained. 

Essentially M. De la Rive’s apparatus for re- 
producing in miniature the auroral display, and 
showing the fact and influence of the attendant 
circumstances now considered, consists of a 
wooden sphere of about 12 inches diameter, 
to represent the earth, supported at the ends - 
of its horizontal axis by upright soft-iron rods, 
the magnetic poles being represented by two 
cylindrical soft-iron rods, at the ends of the 
axis, projecting each about 2 inches beyond 
the supports, insulated at all parts save the free 
ends, and which can be rendered magnetic by 
action of coils or of the poles of an electro-mag- 
net, when desired, while the principal portion 
of the length of each outside the body of the 
sphere. is situated within and in the middle 
line of a glass tube of larger diameter (about 
4 inches), and greater length; these tubes 
being hermetically closed at the two ends with 
metallic disks, as well as furnished with stop- 
cocks through which the air within them can 
be exhausted to any rarity desired. It is with- 
in these partially vacuous tubes that the minia- 
ture auroras are to be produced. Through the 
inner metal disk of each, of course, the soft iron 
(magnetic) pole projects, terminating about 
mid-length of the tube; immediately about 
and concentric with each of these poles, is a soft- 
iron ring, of such size that it lies just within 
the glass tube, and leaves an annular space be- 
tween itself and the pole: the ring plays the 
part of the upper electrified air; the intervening 
space, that of the stratum in which the dis- 
charge becomes visible. To obtain the effect 
of the earth’s conduction between the poles, a 
band of blotting paper is extended from one of 
the soft-iron poles to the other; while a similar 
band is extended equatorially about the sphere; 
and during experiments both these are kept 
moist by capillary action from a little capsule 
containing salt water. On the opposite sides 
of the equator of the sphere, small copper 
plates are fixed to the wood upon the meridian 
conducting band of paper, and wires proceed 
from these to the coil of a galvanometer needle 
about 36 feet distant, so as to be beyond the 
influence of the magnetic action upon the poles 
of the sphere. The electrical current used is 
that of a Ruhmkorff’s coil, one pole of which, 
through the conducting paper bands, is made 
to communicate with the soft-iron poles of the 
sphere, while the other divides into two 
branches, and by wires passing through the 
outer disks of the glass tubes, terminates in the 
tworings. Having the tubes properly exhaust- 
ed, let the positive pole of the electrical appa- 
ratus communicate with and terminate in the 
poles of the sphere, while the negative termi- 
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nates in the rings: then, sometimes at one pole 
of the sphere, usually at both, a luminous jet 
from the pole to the surrounding ring appears. 
Let the poles of the sphere be now at the same 
time magnetized: the jet at once spreads around 
the ends of the soft-iron poles, very soon forming 
two distinct colored rings, concentric with it 
and between it and the iron ring—the inner of 
a rose-red, the outer violet-—with a dark annu- 
lar space between; and both these rings rotate 
around the pole. But the course of the cur- 
rent is thus far the reverse of that in the natu- 
ral phenomenon. Now let the positive pole 
of the electrical apparatus be the rings, and the 
negative be the two soft-iron poles of the sphere 
—the air in this experiment requiring to be some- 
what more dense than before :—the conditions 
then represent those in nature. Having ob- 
tained the jet of light showing passage of the 
current, again magnetize the poles of the sphere, 
and at once the jet again begins to spread out 
and rotate; but it now invariably extends it- 
self laterally by throwing off a multitude of 
minute brilliant jets (the auroral streamers), 
which extend like the spokes of a wheel from 
the poles toward the rings, and turn with 
greater or less rapidity. Here, then, is an ex- 
tremely faithful reproduction of the aurora; 
and it is particularly worthy of notice that this 
appearance is only to be obtained when the 
positive current flows from the rings toward 
the poles of the sphere; and that, however ap- 
parently identical the arrangement and condi- 
tions of the two poles of the sphere, the dis- 
charge will still through slight and inexplicable 
changes of condition, but in exact imitation of 
the natural phenomenon, begin at one pole first 
on one occasion, and again at the other, or dur- 
ing its progress will suddenly cease at one pole, 
or fly from one to the other. The phenomena 
of the current in the meridian conducting band, 
at least so far as the principal deflection of the 
needle is concerned, are illustrated by passing 
the same current as that in the apparatus 
through a surface of mercury over which a 
delicate needle is suspended, or by the galva- 
nometer; though in these experiments the sec- 
ondary induced currents and their effects do 
not come in, 

In the communication of Prof. Loomis, above 
first referred to, he calls attention to the fact 
of his having shown, in his eighth article in the 
same journal, the existence of a stream of elec- 
tricity drifting across Central Europe in a di- 
rection from about N. 28° E. to 8. 28° W. 
After collecting during several months materi- 
als drawn from observations on the magnetic 
needle made at Toronto, Cambridge, and Phil- 
adelphia, from May, 1840, to Dec. 1842, and 
during a portion of this time at Washington 
also, he is led by a comparison of the times of 
the daily maximum and minimum deviations 
of the needle at the places named, to conclude 
that the maximum deviation of the needle ad- 
vances like a wave over the earth’s surface— 
the direction of its motion being from N. 68° 
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E. to S. 68° W. The observations, secondly, 
of the minimum deviation of the needle indi- 
cate a wave from N. 69° E. to 8. 69° W. In 
view of their close approximation, he assumes 
the former as the true direction. The average 
of the velocities of the two waves, as deduced 
from comparison of the Cambridge and Toronto 
observations, is 134 miles per minute; by the 
Philadelphia and Toronto observations, 89 
miles per minute. Comparing the observations, 
further, with the notices (often nearly or quite 
simultaneous) of occurrence of auroral displays, 
the conclusion is that for the eastern part of 
the United States the irregular deflections of 
the needle, whether attended or not with au- — 
roras, are as the rule propagated in the direc- 

‘ tion already stated, and with an average veloci- 
ty of 112 miles per minute. A summary and 
comparison of notices—from 1820 to 1850—in- 
dicating the fact and direction of lateral dis- 
placement of the auroral beams, shows 386.cases 
of movement of the arches or beams from N, 
to S., only three in which it was from §, to N., 
and a few instances of change from one course 

, to the other ; also, 31 cases of movement from E. 
-to W., and 15 from W. to E. Taking into ac- 
count the effect of apparent motion, in parts 
lateral to the observer, the general conclusions 
are, that the actual motion of the streamers is 
from about N. N. E. to §. 8. W.; and hence, 
that there is a general correspondence between 
the direction of the electric currents which tra- 
verse the earth’s surface during displays of au- 
rora and that of the movement of the auroral 
beams—the former, in the United States, being 
from about N. 68° E. to S. 68° W., the latter, 
from about N. 30° E. to §. 30° W. 

A remarkable aurora visible in the region of 
the city of New York, at very near the hour 
of 12 on the night of August 4,.1862, was ob- 
served for -a short time by the writer of this 
article. No notice of the phenomenon, save 
that of a daily newspaper, having been met 
with, the commencement and duration of the 
display cannot be given. In this aurora, the 
light was—at least in most parts of the heay- 
ens covered by it—not that of a somewhat 
fixed arch; on the contrary, it appeared and dis- 
appeared over considerable portions of the entire 
northwestern and northern sky in a rapid suc- 
cession of almost instantaneous pulses or flashes, 
comparable in this respect to the appearance of 
very quickly moving puffs of steam, but of a 
pale reddish color. The general direction of 
the waves of light appeared to be from N. N. 
W., and they reached quite to the zenith. It 
soon became evident, on carefully observing the 
light, that the successive flashes continued to 
become visible and to disappear over nearly or 
precisely the same patches of sky. Such, it 
can readily be imagined, would be the case 
with electric discharges passing through suc- 
cessive bodies of air of differing conductive 
power; at all events, it appears difficult to re- 
concile the actual and peculiar character of 
such an aurora with any theory of its existing 
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above the limits of the earth’s atmosphere. It 
would seem that auroras of this sort are but 
rarely observed: the notices at Christiana, 
Norway, 1842-’7, include those of four auroras 
“with flames,” or “flaming: ” one of these, 
Sept. 22, 1846, is described as showing “‘ vehe- 
ment flames over three fourths of the heavens; 
(color) reddish.” 

AUSTRIA. Emperor Francis Joseph I, 
born August 18, 1820, ascended the throne, Dec. 
2, 1848, married April 24, 1854, to Elizabeth 
Mary Eugenia, daughter of Maximilian, duke 
of Bavaria, heir to the throne: Archduke Ro- 
dolphus Francis Charles Joseph, born August 
21, 1858. 

The most interesting portion of the history 
of Austria during the year 1862 consists in the 
proceedings of the Reichsrath (parliament). 
The Government made the utmost efforts to in- 
duce all the crownlands to send deputies, and 
thus to complete the organization and centrali- 
zation of the empire. The number of deputies 
apportioned to every crownland was as follows: 
Hungary 85, Bohemia 54, Venetia 20, Dalma- 
tia 5, Croatia and Slavonia 9, Galicia 38, Low- 
er Austria 18, Upper Austria 10, Salzburg 3, 
Styria 13, Carinthia 5, Carniola 6, Bukowina 5, 
Transylvania 26, Moravia 22, Silesia 6, the Ty- 
rol and Vorarlberg 12, Istria, Goerz, Gradisea, 
and Triest, together 6. But the efforts of the 
Government were in vain. Hungary and its 
dependencies; as well as Venetia, persisted in 
refusing to take part in the proceedings of the 
Reichsrath, and of the 343 members of which 
it was to consist, no more than 200 were at any 
time present. 

The Reichsrath contained two great political 
agent one in support of the constitution of 

eb. 26, 1861, and in favor of consolidating all 
the crownlands, in accordance with the consti- 
tution into one constitutional monarchy; the 
other, opposing the centralization of the em- 
pire, and the completion of the design of the 
constitution, as endangering the rights of those 
who were not of the German races. The ma- 
jority being centralists consisted of the depu- 
ties of the German provinces, as Upper and 
Lower Austria, Salsburg, the Tyrol, Styria, and 
of several other provinces, where the population 
contains a strong element which is not German, 
but where the Government has succeeded in 
securing the election of partisans. Among the 
deputies who were not German it was in par- 
ticular the Ruthenes of Galicia, under the lead- 
ership of Bishop Litvinovitch, who supported 
this party, out of opposition to the Poles, who 
inhabit the same country, and whose political 
influence they wished to break. The majority, 
in general, was favorable to liberal reforms. Its 
chiefs were Dr. Hein, of Silesia, recently ap- 
pointed Minister of Justice, Gizkra, of Moravia, 
who was, in 1848, a prominent member of the 
parliament of Frankfort, Kuranda, editor of 
one of the leading dailies of Vienna (the Oest 
Deutsche Post), and Brinz, professor of Prague. 
The opposition to the centralization of the em- 
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pire (the Federalists), is headed by the Czechi, 
of Bohemia, who repel with indignation any idea 
of submission or conversion to the German ele- 
ment of the empire, and of the Poles, who still 
hope for the restoration of an independent 
kingdom of Poland. A small contingent of this 
party, which altogether counted about 50 mem- 
bers, was furnished by the Slavic population of 
Moravia, Carinthia, and Carniola. The leaders 
of the party were Rieger, Klaudi, and Brauner, 
of Bohemia, and Smolka, of Galicia. A small 
aristocratic body, headed by the Count Clam- 
Martinitz, generally voted with this party. The 
Chamber of Peers was, on the whole, less libe- 
ral than the Chamber of Deputies. A conflict 
between the two broke out, particularly on the 
question of the budget and of the privileges to 
be exercised in matters of taxation by the 
Chamber of Deputies. The upper house, how- 
ever, on December 15, adopted the budget as 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies. On Decem- 
ber 18, the session of the Council of the Empire 
was closed by a speech of the emperor, who ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the confidence he had 
placed in the nation, by granting the constitu- 
tions of October 20 and February 26, had been 
justified. The emperor said: “Our resolute 
progress in the path of peace has powerful- 
ly increased confidence in Austria’s strength, 
and has gained her the sympathy of other na- 
tions. The Reichsrath has proceeded firmly 
upon the solution of its task, and has already 
passed important measures. Basing the regu- 
lation of the budget upon. the principle that 
the resources of the country itself must sup- 
ply its necessities, I am convinced that such 
a result will be brought about by an equal di- 
vision of burdens. Commerce has already 
shown increased animation in consequence of 
the abolition of the transit dues. The bill reg- 
ulating the control of the Reichsrath over the 
national debt secures also the codperation of 
the Legislature in supervising the expenditure. 
The new Bank Act has established the relative 
position of that institution to the State. The re- 
trenchment of the expenditure has exercised a 
favorable influence upon the state of public 
affairs.” 

It has been generally acknowledged in En- 
rope, and particularly by the English press of 
all parties, that Austria, during the year 1862, 
has made great progress in the path of consti- 
tutional freedom. On May 1a law was pro- 
mulgated, establishing the responsibility of the 
ministry. In December, two other important 
laws were published relative to individual 
liberty, and the inviolability of the domicile. 
These laws, although still imperfect, are sub- 
stantially based upon what is known in Eng- 
land and America as the Habeas Corpus Act. 

The efforts of the Government to overcome 
the discontent of Hungary and Venetia were 
unceasing, although not attended by any mark- 
ed success. Count Forgach was sent by the 
Government to Hungary, in order to make him- 
self acquainted with the real state of things. 
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What the Hungarian party chiefly insisted upon 
was the reéstablishment of the comitats or mu- 
nicipal councils of Hungary, as the natural pre- 
cursors of a diet, which they said might be 
constituted without the slightest danger to the 
monarchy. Count Forgach admitted the desi- 
rability of reéstablishing the comitats, but 
doubted whether the time was yet come for 
such an experiment. He recommended his 
Hungarian countrymen to persevere in their 
conciliatory views, and that he should be happy 
to make himself their mediator with the em- 
peror. Toward the close of the year 1862 it 
was thought that the basis of a compromise was 
agreed upon, and the leaders of the liberal-con- 
servative party in Hungary, anxious both for the 
independence of their country and for its ‘‘ indis- 
soluble and indivisible” union with the other 
hereditary provinces of Austria, were said to 
be engaged in a negotiation with influential men 
in Vienna for that object. In November the 
emperor granted an amnesty to political offend- 
ers condemned by courts martial, as well as 
such refugees as had already returned to Hun- 
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gary. The emperor also ordered the total ces- 
sation of judicial proceedings pending for 
offences of a political character. For Venetia 
a new plan of organization has been drafted, 
according to which there is to be a diet com- 
posed of fifty members, chosen by direct elec- 


tion, who appoint their own president, subject’ 


to the ratification of the emperor. The exe- 


cutive power is to be composed of thirteen ~ 


members, nine of whom are to be chosen by 
the diet, and four by the Government. The 
diet is to have the right to revise the plan. 

The diets of the following provinces: Bo- 
hemia, Dalmatia, Galicia, Upper and Lower Aus- 
tria, Salzburg, Silesia, Styria, Carinthia, Carni- 
ola, Bukowina, Moravia, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and 
Istria, were convoked by an imperial decree for 
December 10. The Government wished to cir- 
cumscribe their deliberations within narrow 
limits, but it was soon found impossible to 
evade the discussion of political questions, 

The following table gives a complete exhibit 
of the different nationalities in Austria, ac- 
cording to the census of 1857 : 


CROWNLANDS, Germans. | Northern Slavi. ye ge Oe de 2 Giaeercg Magyars. | Other races, 
Austria below the Enns........ 1,341,770 12,270 6,870 8,789 
Austria above the Enns........ 88, 2! pes wows 4 
POIZDUPEY i. . sada cues dale M8G cogs 140,197 Fees eae Poe orbs inay : 
BEGTIN. odie otih «a We86 as Nenwe s2 640,806 869,246 hate <ove anes 24 
Carinthian: bs. cves'spataiead cane 231,558 92,76T ree oe Sexe owe 
CATIN OLA: 5 vu core Secdes axhaceinsee 29,783 437,058 as 600 eae 
Goerz, Gradiska, Istria, Trieste.. 8,150 are 331,042 162,826 2,300 4,118 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg.......... 525,092 tela sake 839,913 SS: ots 548 
WOUDINIA Ss sot vies essiuaea base? 1,766,372 2,925,982 Whee Bs). cm <p 86,839 
MUROVA VEN seei'niv cava we sao dwecs 483,518 1,851,982 1,000 ea =a 41,529 
Silesidss so. Sie onws padosseean 843 223,928 sue AA = 8,280 
PRMNOUW asia oa vou A nT aap Stan 114,293 4,067,107 Sane Se 451,466 
SRROWING Ss cvisetcacds coswen ee 7,855 194,608 Serer seen 175,679 7,400 81, 
rglineia S25 Sesh cbs se sae eee Se iin 869,810 45,000 ye | sane 1,318 
Lombardy and Venetia,........ 12,250 rey he 6,892 2,408,010 ae Ae ty 6, 
aT a ire Pep aes eepeen fee 1,221,714 2,037,817 593,625 oudel ey DECLOTG 4,338,987 456, 
Croatia and Slavonia........... 24,470 6,500 811,757 487 50 12,770 6,782 
PMEADSGLVOIURS Ss» c.009.2 sis neces 200,364 1,768 830 Sah 1,104,322 517,577 102,312 
38,400 9820 865,377 400 ‘ 4.900 2134 
150,200 218,000 77,000 83,000 47,500 70,500 18,645 
URN a ssi sal bi Wile acai tetons s 7,889,925 11,044,872 3,982,774 2,989,136 2,642,953 4,947,184 1,217,582 


Among the Northern Slaviare included 6,132,- 
742 Chechi, Moravians, and Slovacks, 2,159,- 
648 Poles, and 2,752,482 Ruthenes. Among 
the Southern Slavi are included 1,183,533 
Slovenians, 1,337,010 Croats, 1,438,201 Ser- 
vians, and 24,030 Bulgarians. Among the 
West Romanians are included 2,557,913 Ital- 
ians, 416,725 Friulians, and 14,498 Ladin- 
ians. Among the other races are 3,175 Al- 
banians, 2,255 Greeks and Zinzari, 16,131 Ar- 
menians, 146,100 Gipsies, and 1,049,871 Jews. 

The population of the principal cities is as 
follows: Vienna, in 1857, 476,224, in 1861 
about 512,000; Prague (in 1851) 142,588, 
Pesth 181,705, Venice 118,172, Trieste 104,707, 
Lemberg 70,384, Gratz 63,176, Szegedin 62,700, 

' Verona 59,169, Brann 58,809, Buda 55,240. 

The total imports of 1861 consisted of 240,- 
782,238 guilders; total exports of 315,177,981 
guilders. The merchant marine in the same 
year numbered 9,803 vessels, with 341,972 
tons. " 

The financial condition of the empire will 


appear from the following extracts from the 
Finance Law and the Budget for 1863, which 
have been published in the official collection 
of laws, where they fill together 29 columns. 
The Finance Law is in substance as follows: 
The total expenditure for the year 1863 is esti- 
mated at 867,087,748 florins. The total revenue 
804,585,094 fl. The deficit of 62,502,654 fl. is 


to be covered by means of an augmentation of — 


the taxes, by the sale of bonds belonging to 
the English loans of 1859, and of shares in the 
lottery loan of 1860. Should the deficit not 
be entirely covered, the Minister of Finances is 
empowered to raise a loan of 12,000,000 fl. If 
an arrangement with the National and Credit 
Bank should not be brought about, the minis- 
ter shall be at liberty to raise another loan of 
30,000,000 fl. 

The following are the prominent features of 
the budget for 1863: the civil list is 7,458,- 
700 fl. (it was 6,127,200 fl. in 1862). The out- 
lay for the Reichsrath, 726,587 fl.; Cabinet of 
the Emperor, 76,000 fl. (it was 72,900 fl. in 
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1862); Council of State, 151,837 fl. Gt was 
142,680 fl. in 1862); Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, 2,486,150 fl. (it was 2,644,382 fl. in 1862) ; 
Ministry of State, 25,727,580 fl.; Ministry for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Education, 
4,724,500 fi.; the H i Transylvanian, 
and Oroatian Chancelleries, 18,572,185 fl.; the 
Ministry of Finance, 21,584,766 fl. (in 1862 it 
was 22,150,008 fi.); the Ministry of Justice, 
9,150,567 fl.; the Ministry of Police, 2,645,- 
676 fi. ; the Ministry of Commerce, 4,613,142 fi, 
(in 1862 its expenses were no more than 383,- 
400 fl.) ; other branches of the Administration, 
1,886,200 fl.; Ministry of War, 107,023,000 A. ; 
to this sum must be added 5,777,000 fl., which 
is the “special revenue” (eigenes Hinkommen) of 
the Military Administration; Naval Depart- 
ment, 10,481,619 fl. (in 1862 it was 13,165,- 
000 fi.); subventions and guarantees of in- 
terest to private companies, 4,843,050 fl.; in- 
terest on the national debt, 113,698,750 fl. ; 
State debts to be paid (Schuldentilgung) 18,- 
870,500 fl. (these debts are specified) ; sums to 
be expended for State railways and telegraphs, 
and for subsidies to the fund for the emancipa- 
tion of the soil, 5,061,961 fl.; loss on bills and 
coin, 7,118,420 fl. 

. The receipts for the same year were estimated 
as follows: Direct Taxes.—Land-tax, 62,481,- 
200fi.; tax on buildings, 19,261,300 fl. ; trade 
tax, 5,814,900 fl. ; personal steuer (poll tax), 5,- 
271,000 fl. ; legacy tax, 29,500 fl. ; income tax on 
all kinds of property, with the exception of land 
and buildings, 15,157,700 f1. ; direct taxes levied 
in the military frontiers, 1,799,100 fl. (this tax is 
paid by men who are obliged to render military 
service as long as they are able to shoulder a 
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musket). Indirect Taxes.—Excise of consump- 
tion, 57,678,700fi.; customs, 15,247,515 f1.; 
salt, 33,059,600 f1.; tobacco, 30,901,470 fi.; 
stamp duty, 13,116,519 fl.; taxes and dues on 
legal affairs and on legal acquisitions, 21,- 
271,639 fi.; lotteries, 6,034,400 fl. post office, 
8,714,200 fl. ; tolls, 2,928,609 fl. ; stamping me- 
tals, measures, &c., 66,500 fl.; dues levied in 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 106,010 f1.; 
indirect taxes levied in the military fron- 
tiers, 155,564 fl. ; revenue from State domains, 
mines, &c., 7,615,157 fl.; other receipts, 2,- 
874,520 fi. 

Austria has a very large public debt, which 
on Oct. 31, 1862, was made up of the follow- 


ing items: 
Old consolidated debt........ 66,287,696 florins,* 
New consolidated debt....... 1,982,312,170  “ 
Floating debt... .....:....<s2- 419,777,168. * 
Lombardo-Venetian debt.... 70,713,807 * 
Grand total............. 2,539,090,836 florins. 


The standing army consists of 162,218 infan- 
try, 40,344 cavalry, and 46,018 other troops, 
—total, 248,680 ; in time of war, of 442,000 in-- 
fantry, of 52,760 cavalry, and of 92,935 other 
troops—total, 587,695. The highest military 
officers are, 3 fieldmarshals, 15 generals of the 
cavalry and field zeugmeister, 77 lieutenant 
fieldmarshals, and 120 major-generals in active 
service, and 31 generals of the cavalry and 
field zeugmeisters, 131 lieutenant-fieldmarshals, 
and 175 major-generals not in active service. 

The navy, in May, 1862, consisted of 64 
steamers, with 11,981 horse power and 647 
guns, and 51 sailing vessels, with 840 guns. 

The religious statistics, according to an offi- 
cial census, taken in 1857, were as follows: 


Catholics. Non-United Evangelical. 
Confes- 4 Other 
Provmces. sion of | Helvstie | Unita- |r setites.| Relig- 
Latin. | Greek. | ATM° | Greeks, | ATme- Augsburg Bay riams, //*Toetne*| onists. 
ans). formed). 
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Styria I A es ae ee 1,004,919 3 1 18 19 4,977 1388 1 6 2 
SC PRTOD II 5-5 oils Beena iodo cour cnars Ceniee 307,64 ae i} Nog xt 16,666 ar “F = 
oie SE pave ever Ounce case attase ees pete ae . ‘ae 204) 45 75 2} ts 1 
YS ere 856) 22 $20. 138 1 3,713 1 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg ae Sy 2 Pe 74 ai} sal, . asl. 
MOURN oa ess ouch so chnciccoeds emacs _ 4,601,835 15 3 14 23} 84189) 56,797 22) 86539 6 
Moravia eeeee| 1,784,593 a 6 4; 17,188; 384,677 9} 41,529) .. 
Silesia nahin dhs aeisia task sx bhee « hale 6 odes % 396, 3 1 1 4, 61,872 45 1 3,280 1 
REMNCER  Siriven 3¥ 40k ckadbbieb vada etaee ee 2,072,633 2,077,112) 2,309 153 98 960; 6,140 95} 448,973) 393 
Bukowina SMunsterd eleee sink Qua's che eka dae 42.726 9,118 989) 852,079) 1,824 7,982 751 ‘ 29,187; 2,989 
Dalmatia 837,800, 341}; .. 77,139 5 17 re 318} .. 
pds Ded SUstialanh iammgr an don tha teed 5138 018! one a Pe 11 $s 31 5S 15 6,423 11 
MINQALY <2 <2. ese sceceserecntecccncses i 05,869} 719) 795,930\1 368 964 105, 97 
Croatia and Slavonia... 120,508 Ls . it 129,720} 17] 885) ae 31 ia 
TrnsylVOM dos «dab lom nigh tqtsliesse 546.5 622,780} 275) 195,861) 265,976] 43,040) 14,152! 
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MM 7: inde sk MB Rea eve orene ck: 435,912) 53,695] 824, 40,670| 510) 16.411| 87,359] 1,667, 9,850] 447 
Total.. eee enee s+ 23,968,636 3,526,952 9,737 2.918.126 3,513'1.918,831'1,936,785| 50.970 1,049,871! 3,955 


* A florin is 50 cents in American money. 
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BALLOONING. The recent practical ap- 
plications of this art are important. The suc- 
cess of Montgolfier in sending up in 1782 a 
balloon of large size, and having a surplus lift- 
ing power of 500 lbs., confirmed as it was the 
next year (and now just 80 years since), by the 
first aérial voyage—that of M. Pilatre des Ro- 
ziers and the Marquis D’Arlandes—promised 
to mankind the mastery of a new field and ele- 
ment, and gave them in a manner a new sense 
of freedom. Important practical uses of the 
novel art were almost immediately suggested. 
Thus far, however, the attempts to realize these 
have not been in any case so persevered in as 
to result in an entirely successful working sys- 
tem. In fact, the conditions and contingencies 
the atronaut may have to encounter are not yet 
fully known, and no means have been devised 
‘for determining the course as well as the eleva- 
tion of the balloon; so that some amount of 
uncertainty and risk still attends the practice. 

Three highly important uses of ballooning 
have been attempted, and in the order of time 
here given; namely: reconnoissance in war, 
scientific exploration, and communication in 
the way of travel or conveying intelligence be- 
tween distant points. Of these purposes, the 
first has been exemplified in the history of the 
past two years; and the second of them parti- 
cularly within the year 1862. The French re- 
public early instituted a secret school of aéros- 
tation, with a view to the use of balloons in 
war. It is stated that at the battle of Fleurus, 
June 26, 1794, observations of the Austrian 
camp were in this way made, and that by the 
signals conveyed to him Gen. Jourdan was 
materially assisted in winning the victory of 
that day; as also, that Napoleon had a balloon 
sent with his army in the campaign in Egypt. 
The remarkable ascents for scientific purposes 
in the early part of the century, beginning with 
that of MM. Gay-Lussac and Biot in 1804, are 
well known. To test the question, then al- 
ready agitated, and growing out of the theory 
of the trade winds, as to whether there is at 
heights of about 2 to 4 miles in the atmosphere 
a quite constant wind moving (in the north- 
ern hemisphere) to N. E., or generally speak- 
ing, from westward to eastward, the atronaut 


Green, in Noy. 1836, rose from London and. 


actually sailed to Weilburg in Germany; dis- 
tance’ 500 miles, time 18 hours. In Sept. 
1849, M, Auban sailed from Marseilles to 
Turin, crossing the Alps, 400 miles in 8 hours. 
Napoleon III, in his campaign in Italy, sum- 
moned to his aid the atronaut M. Goddard; 
and by his reconnoissances prior to the battle 
of Solferino important information respecting 
the disposition of the Austrian army was fur- 
nished. For such reconnoissance the balloon is, 
80 to say, tethered by a strong rope, being al- 


lowed to ascend to heights of a few hundred or 
a thousand feet, as may be necessary, and at 
will drawn down again. From its elevation a 
greatly enlarged field of view is secured, upon 
which rivers, forests, towns, fortifications, 
armies, &c., appear in a sort of perspective, in 
reduced but relatively true proportions, as if 
plotted or laid down on achart. M. Nadar 
was at a later date directed to experiment in 
taking photographs of the field of view from a 
balloon over Paris, in order to call in photog- 
raphy also to the aid of military reconnois- 
sance. In the United States, about the year 
1860, very clear and satisfactory photographs 
of the earth’s surface, as presented to the point 
of view of a balloon elevated many hundred 
feet in the air, were taken by Mr. J. W. Black, 
of Boston. Mr. John Wise, of Lancaster, Penn., 
having from 1835 to July, 1859, made 230 as- 
censions, was led by his experience of upper 
eastwardly currents to revive the project of 
travelling by means of these. Two of the jour- 
neys undertaken in consequence form memor- 
able and well known events in the history of 
the last-named year; the first, that of Wise, 
with Mr.John La Mountain and two others, 
July 1, 1859, from St. Louis. Mo., to the town 
of Henderson, Jefferson county, N. Y., 1,150 
miles in 19 h. 50 m., or at an average of nearly 
a mile per minute; the second, that of La 
Mountain and Mr. John A. Haddock, Sept. 22, 
1859, from Watertown, N. Y., and the greater 
distance after nightfall, to a point in the great 
Canadian wilderness 150 miles N. of Ottawa 
city, and almost due N. from the place of set- 
ting out, a voyage of 300 miles in about 4 
hours. 

In the existing war between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Southern 
Confederacy, balloon reconnoissances under 
charge of Messrs. La Mountain and T.§. O. 
Lowe, and perhaps others, have been to some 
extent availed of. In an ascent over Washing- 
ton, June 18, 1861, Mr. Lowe achieved for the 
first time the feat of telegraphing from an aérial 
station, in this case at an elevation of about 
600 ft. This was accomplished by looping 
with a telegraph wire contiguous to the place 
fine and flexible helix wires several hundred 
feet in length, and paying these out from a reel 
at the same rate with the rope releasing the 
balloon, the helix wires connecting within the 
latter with an operating instrument, so that 
the balloonist, making use of the current of the 
land wire—now turned out of its course to his 
movable station—transmitted intelligence as 
from any other station to the next on the line, 
and which was in this case the office in the city 
of Washington. The following is a copy of this 
first despatch, transmitted through the War 
Department : 
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BALioon Enterprise, June 18, 1861. 
To the President of the United States : 
. From this point of observation, the city, with its 
ele of encampments, presents a superb scene. I 
ve pleasure in sendin, you the first despatch ever 
tel hed from an aérial station, and in acknowledg- 
indebtedness to your encouragement for the mn 
portunity of demonstrating the availability of the 
science of aéronautics in the military service of the 
country. T.'S. C. LOWE. 
Mr. Lowe not long afterward made recon- 
noissances in the vicinity of Fairfax Court 
House. Aug. 10 of the same year year, Mr. La 
Mountain successfully observed the position of 
the enemy’s forces beyond Newport News and 
on Sewall’s Point, by ascending from the deck 
of the tugboat Adriatic, anchored in Hampton 
Roads, and to the unusual height of 3,000 ft. 
Oct. 4, having ascended from the camp of the 
Union army on the Potomac, and reconnoi- 
tred, he then severed the cord holding the 
balloon, and rising’ to the height of 14 miles 
was carried directly over the enemy’s lines, 
making a still more satisfactory observation of 
their position; then discharging ballast, he 
rose to 8 miles, and at this elevation passed 
over Washington, descending finally within the 
State of Maryland. In the peninsular campaign 
under Gen. McOlellan, balloons were employed 
as aregular part of the system of reconnois- 
sance. A letter from Mr. Parker Spring, super- 
intendent of the telegraph construction in the 
army, contains an account of the use of the 
telegraph in connection with a balloon during 
the battle of Seven Pines. He states that 
when the battle was at its height Mr. Lowe 
and himself, having established communication 
with the wire to Fortress Monroe, 100 miles 


distant, ascended to a height of 2,000 ft. Mr.. 


Lowe took observations through a good tel- 
escope, reporting to Spring, who at once 
telegraphed the information of the enemy’s 
position and movements thus acquired to the 
commanding officers, through aid of an opera- 
tor and recording instrument at the point be- 
neath. . The atronauts kept up their observa- 
tions until dark of Saturday, a the 
position of the batteries, &e. On Sunday morn- 
ing they ascended again at daybreak, and about 
noon were able to announce the commence- 
ment of the enemy’s retreat toward Richmond. 
The streets of Richmond, as seen in the early 
part of the day, appeared nearly deserted; af- 
ter the retreat had set in multitudes of ambu- 
lances, carts, &c., were seen conveying the 
dead and wounded along the road to Rich- 
mond; and about twilight the innumerable 
camp fires lighted, and the smoke from the 
hospitals and barracks, showed that the main 
body of the army had fallen back to the city. 
At the meeting in 1861 of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, a com- 
mittee was appointed to superintend a series 
of balloon ascents for scientific purposes, the 
sum of £200 being applied for expenses. Mr. 
Coxwell, an experienced aéronaut, being en- 
listed in the matter, constructed a balloon of 
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larger dimensions than any before seen in Eng- 
land—height 69 ft., diameter 54 ft.; composed 
of 46 gores, each 44 inches at greatest width; 
with a total capacity equal to 95,000 cubic 
feet. A previous trial with an old balloon 
and the first trial with the new one also hav- 
ing failed, eight successful ascents were after- 
ward made during the months of July, August, 
and September; and these have possessed con- 
siderable interest in scientific and other points 
of view. The committee at the last meeting at 
Cambridge, 1862, report a total expenditure 
for these ascents of 329,000 feet of gas, 115,000 
feet being wasted; whole outlay £270; and 
they recommend a continuance of the experi- 
ment, at other seasons of the year, and a fur- 
ther appropriation to that end. 

these ascents, Mr. James Glaisher per- 
formed the office of philosophical observer, 
Mr. Coxwell being engaged as the practical bal- 
loonist. Mr. Glaisher read before the Associa- 
tion at its last meeting a paper giving a sum- 
mary of observations made and of facts con- 
nected with the experiments. He first called 
attention to the circumstance that all experi- 
mental investigations carried on at and near 
the surface of the earth are in many ways 
subject to disturbance, from the influence of 
the latter as a physical body; among the dis- 
turbing agencies, being heat, as radiated by the 
earth, or conducted by or reflected from it; 
reflection of light; currents of air; effect of 
evaporation from neighboring bodies of water, 
or of condensation on other bodies, &e. From 
such influences we do not escape even by go- 
ing to the tops of mountains; but to the great- 
est extent practicable, only in a balloon at 
considerable height. Is it then possible to 
make delicate and accurate observations in a 
balloon at great height? Can the observer 
there be at his ease so as to observe as well as 
on the earth? Can he make the observations 
with tolerable safety to himself? If these ques- 
tions are practically answered in the affirma- 
tive, very important gains should accrue to 
the sciences of meteorology and astronomy, es- 
pecially in the latter science in connection with 
our knowledge of the refraction of light by our 
atmosphere, and its effect on the apparent 
places of the stars—a point so essential to nav- 
igation; while it was probable that valuable 
results would also be attained in respect to 
magnetism, chemistry, &. A greater fami- 
liarity moreover with the changing conditions 
of the upper atmosphere, would doubtless ex- 
tend our knowledge of the laws of aérial phe- 
nomena, and turn it to practical account with 
reference to the preserving of our own health 
and comfort. Primarily, Mr. Glaisher proposed 
to determine the temperature of the air, and 
its hygrometrical state at different elevations 
up to five miles; secondarily, other of the in- 
quiries already intimated; to compare the 
readings of the mercurial and aneroid barometer, 
and the indications of the dew point given by 
Daniell’s, Regnault’s, and the dry and wet bulb 
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hygrometers at different heights, especially as 
high up as man may reside on mountains, or 
troops (as in India) may have to be stationed, 
so as to ascertain the degree of reliance to be 
placed on these instruments severally ; to note 
the elevations and characters of the different 
kinds of clouds; to make observations on mag- 
netism, on aérial currents, on sounds, &c. 

On account of its central position, allowing 
the longest run over land, Wolverhampton was 
at first selected as the place of ascent. Three 
ascents were made thence, July 17, Aug. 18, 
and Sept. 5; four others took place from the 
Crystal Palace, July 80, Aug. 20, Sept. 1 and 
8; and one from Mill Hill, near Hendon, Aug. 
21, where the balloon had descended the pre- 
vious evening. July 17, as shown by the barom- 
eter, a height of 26,177 ft. was reached; and 
in descending a mass of vapor 8,000 ft. thick, 
and so dense that in it the balloon was not 
visible from the car, was passed through. Aug. 
21, the balloon was released from its anchorage 
before sunrise, the morning being warm, dull, 
and cloudy; at 5,000 ft. clouds were reached ; 
the balloon soon emerged above the dense mass 
of cloud it had entered, into a sort of basin or 
valley, surrounded by immense black moun- 
tains of cloud, which extended far above its 
place. Shortly afterward the appearance be- 
low became that of deep ravines of great ex- 
tent, with beautifully curved outlines; while 
the blue sky overhead was nearly covered with 
cirri (the ‘“mare’s tail,” or hair-like cloud). 
Presently, as the sun rose, the tops of the 
mountain-like clouds became silvery and gold- 
en; at 8,000 ft. the level of their summits was 
reached, and the light of the sun on them, and, 
flooding the atmosphere on either side of the 
balloon with orange and silver, produced a gor- 
geous effect. As the sun’s rays warmed the 
contents of the balloon, it shot more rapidly 
upward, and other vast masses of cloud of vary- 
ing shapes came into view, but still bounded in 
the horizon by immense piles resembling Al- 
pine ranges. The height reached was nearly 3 
miles. Sept. 1, at 4 mile above London, the 
whole length of the Thames could be traced 
from its mouth; and along its entire course, 
following all its windings, extended a cloud or 
fog bank bounded by the shores on either side. 
For half an hour, previous to descent near 
Woking, in Surrey, the balloon was under one 
stratum of cloud and above another. Of the 
latter, the upper surface appeared bluish white, 
the middle portion a pure white, the lower 
surface a blackish gray, and from this rain was 
falling to the earth. At 1,300 ft. the balloon 
was yet above these clouds. As afterward 
learned, rain had fallen from them all the after- 
noon. Sept. 5, the greatest altitude ever yet 
made by the balloonist was reached. The 
temperature at 3 miles high was 18°; at 4 
miles (1: 89 p.m.) it was 8°; in 10 minutes 
more the 5th mile was reached, temperature 
now —2°, while no dew condensed on Reg- 
nault’s hygrometer, though cooled down to 
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—80°. Up to this time Mr. Glaisher had taken 
the observations with comfort; and he expe- 
rienced no difficulty in breathing, although Mr. 
Coxwell, who exerted himself more, did so. At 
1: 51 p.m. the barometer corrected read 10.8 
inches, showing a height of about5} miles. Here 
Mr. Glaisher’s sight began to fail; he strove 
to reach to the distance of a foot for some 
brandy, but could not move his hand so far; he 
finally saw and noted the barometer at 10 
inches, true reading 9.75, showing 5% miles 
height, when he lost all power, his head fall- 
ing to one side, then, on raising it, to the other, 
and finally backward; and in a few minutes 
more he was totally unconscious. Mr, Cox- 
well, who had been up in the ring, returned to 
the car; feeling now that he was himself be- 


‘coming insensible, and being unable to use his 


hands, he seized the valve rope between his 
teeth, and thus discharged so much gas that the 
balloon took a downward turn. In the de- 
scent Mr. Glaisher recovered at about the same 
elevation at which he had become senseless; 
and on reaching only 24° the temperature 
seemed to the aéronauts very warm. Of six 
carrier pigeons taken up, two, thrown out at 
8 and at about 44 miles in rising, dropped 
straight down; two others released, the one in 
rising, the other in coming down, at 4 miles, 
flew about the balloon in circles, the latter re- 
turning and perching upon it; of the remain- 
ing two, brought to the ground, one was dead, 
and the other for some time indisposed to exert 
itself. Since the instruments were placed 
facing Mr. Glaisher, the exact height reached 
in this ascent was not ascertained ; but a casual 
observation of Mr. Coxwell on the aneroid ba- 
rometer appears to show that it could not have 
been Jess than ‘85-86,000 ft., or at least 64 
miles; and it may have been greater. 

The reader is referred to the title Mrtror- 
oLoay, for some valuable results arrived at dur- 
ing these ascensions, in reference to atmos- 
pherical conditions; certain others belong more 
properly in this place. The time of vibration 
of a magnetic needle was only slightly greater 
at considerable elevations than on the earth, | 
thus showing that up to such heights the 
earth’s magnetic force had not materially di- 
minished, it was observed that some sounds 
are transmitted much farther through the air 
than others that appear to be equally loud; 
thus, the barking of a dog was heard plainly at 
2 miles; the shouting of a multitude had ceased 
to be audible before reaching one mile. In the 
voyages of Messrs. Wise and La Mountain in 
1859, above referred to, the frequency and dis- 
tinctness with which the aéronauts heard the 
barking of dogs are also noticeable. 

Mr. Glaisher is led to conclude that, in order 
to reach great altitudes, the balloon must have 
a capacity of at least 90,000 cubic feet; and 
that even with such a balloon, except through 
the employment of a gas of density as low as 
that secured for these experiments (namely, 
carburetted hydrogen, of specific gravity of 
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870 to 340, air being 1,000), a height of six 
miles is unattainable. At 3-3} miles the body 
of gas admitted at the earth will double its vol- 
ume; hence, in order to reach 6 or 7 miles, a 
volume of gas that at the earth fills not more 
than 4 of the capacity of the balloon must suffice 
to raise its entire weight, including ballast 
enough to regulate the descent, and prevent 
the necessity of landing until an exactly suit- 
able spot is found. With a balloon of such 
size, and with a view to an entirely safe de- 
scent, Mr. Glaisher found it desirable to re- 
serve for such purpose 5-600 lbs. of ballast: 
as this ballast must be carried to the greatest 
altitude reached, it becomes another condition 
limiting the elevation attainable in practice. 
To say nothing, therefore, of the question as to 
how great may be the actual increase of cold 
at heights greater than those yet reached, nor 
as to whether the buoyant power of the air 
would not have sunk too low for the density 
of any gas that could be used to fill the bal- 
loon, the banter offered by another aéronaut, 
since the publication of the above results, to 
accompany Mr. Glaisher to a height of 11 
miles, must be regarded as idle in view of the 
inevitable conditions under which it appears 
_ that balloons must be constructed and worked. 
Again, it was found in the voyages above de- 
scribed, that very great altitude and an extended 
flight in distance are results that cannot both 
be secured at the same time. In no instance 
did the balloon keep to very great altitudes 
more than an extremely brief period ; that this 
was not owing to leakage, would seem proved 
by its satisfactorily holding its charge over 
night, between the ascents of Aug. 20 and 21. 
Mr. Glaisher thinks the roaring sound, as of a 
hurricane, spoken of by some atronauts, and 
ascribed by them to opposing upper currents 
of air, could in no way result from the cause 
supposed, and may have been due to the flapping 
about of the lower part of the partially collaps- 
ed balloon during rapid descent. Beyond this 
the most that he observed was a slight whining 
noise in the netting, at times when the balloon 
was mounting upward with great rapidity. He 
remarks that the theory of a settled wind at 
considerable heights to eastward or southeast- 
ward [query—to N. E.?], and as he thinks too 
readily accepted, was not confirmed in these 
trips. Nor was the upper surface of the fields 
of cloud, above which at times the balloon 
stood, such as required by a somewhat current 
supposition to the effect that the upper cloud- 
surface is a counterpart of the earth’s surface 
below, rising and falling in the same parts as 
does the latter, in hills and valleys. 

It was inferred that the diminished pressure 
of the air at great heights exercises a very dif- 
ferent influence on different individuals, prob- 
ably through diversity of temperament and 
organization, and in fact also, on the same per- 
son at different times. The trials made ap- 
peared to establish it as a fact that, up to3 miles 
high, observations, even of a delicate nature, 
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can be made as comfortably and accurately in 
a balloon as on the earth; while at heights ex- 
ceeding 4 miles they cannot be made quite so 
well, because of the personal distress of the ob- 
server; and at 5 miles it requires the exercise 
of a strong will to make them at all. Upto3 
miles any person of ordinary self-possession 
may safely ascend in the car; but no person 
with pulmonary complaints or heart-disease 
should attempt the height of 4 miles; and it 
may be added that [at least outside the tropics] 
5 miles above the sea-level is very nearly the 
limit of human existence. But all the conclu- 
sions relative to the making of valuable scien- - 
tific observations, proceed upon the supposition 
that the balloon is intelligently and skilfully 
managed. In fact, it was Mr. Glaisher’s per- 
ception of the skill of his assistant, of his great 
familiarity with his business (attained during 
more than 400 ascents previously made), and of 
his presence of mind, that served to inspire in 
himself that feeling of entire confidence and se- 
curity requisite to the proper discharge of his 
duties in the way of observation. 

The wellnigh fatal termination, however, of 
the trip of Sept. 5, served to call out from Mr. 
Isaac Ashe, at a recent meeting of the British 
Association, the proposition of a simple con- 
trivance, by means of which the opening of 
the escape valve, through action of a weight 
attached to its rope, should when desirable on 
the part of the aéronaut be made to depend on 
a relaxation of his voluntary effort; so that in 
the event of insensibility supervening at great 
altitudes, the spontaneous opening of the valve 
should at once secure a descent into lower 
strata of air, the higher temperature of which 
would be expected to restore the luckless na- 
vigator to consciousness. 

An attempt is being made in France to rein- 
troduce the employment of the Montgolfier 
balloon, or that elevated by heated air. Some 
balloonists have even declared these safer and 
more easily managed than those inflated with— 
what is now the most usual material—coal gas. 
M. Goddard, an aéronaut attached to the French 
army, recently ascended from the Pré Catalan 
in a Montgolfier balloon, of a capacity of 4,000 
cubic metres. This was inflated in less than 
half an hour, the fuel being compressed cakes of 
rye straw. A successful descent was made, 
after a journey of 26 minutes, near Maisons. 

BAPTISTS. The Baptist family of Chris- 
tian denominations embraces all those which 
hold that immersion is the only true form of 
baptism, and that adults are the only fit sub- 
jects. There are in the United States 8 different 
denominations with these distinctive views, 
viz.: the Regular Baptists, with 1,109,343 com- 
municantsin North America; the Anti-Mission 
Baptists, with 60,000 communicants; the Free- 
Will Baptists, with 58,055 communicants; the 
Six-Principle Baptists, with 3,000 commnuni- 
cants; the Seventh-Day Baptists, with 6,686 
members; the Church of God (Winebren-_ 
Narians), with 14,000 communicants; the Disci- 
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ples (Campbellites), with 350,000 members ; the 
Tunkers, with 8,200 members. The Regular 
Baptists are the second largest religious denom- 


ination of the United States, being exceeded ” 


only by the Methodists, and, like the Methodists, 
they are numerous in every State of the Union. 
Their progress during the last three years has 
not been great, the increase in membership 
since 1859 amounting to only 41,000. 

The Baptists of the North have at present no 
general convention of all the churches but their 
large religious societies, viz.: the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the American and For- 
eign Bible Society, may be regarded as a kind 
of substitute in respect to the churches of the 
Free and part of the Border States. The 
Southern Baptist Churches have a Southern 
Baptist Convention, which meets biennially, 
and a Southern Baptist Publication Society. 

The anniversaries of most of the great. reli- 
gious societies of the Northern Baptists took 
place last year at Providence, Rhode Island. 
Notwithstanding the disastrous influences of the 
war upon churches in general, the results of the 
year were, on the whole, regarded as highly sat- 
isfactory. The Missionary Union showed even a 
small increase in its annual income, which this 
year amounted to $95,193. Its missions num- 
ber now 375 churches, with about 31,000 mem- 
bers—an increase over the last year of about 
3,000. The Publication Society had issued 
during the year forty-one new works, and re- 
ceived $56,306. The Home Mission Society 
had employed 90 missionaries, 12 of whom 
preached in foreign languages, and its receipts 
amounted to $37,894. The American and For- 
eign Bible Society held its annual meeting in 
the city of New York, May 26, and reported 
its receipts for the last year to be $16,688. 
Prior to the meeting, February 21, the Society 
had found itself obliged to sell its Bible House, 
in New York. Characteristic of the sentiments 
animating the Baptist community in the North- 
ern States on the state of civil affairs are the 
resolutions which were unanimously passed at 
the annual meeting of the Missionary Union. 
They are to the effect that the officers and mem- 
bers of the Missionary Union regard the “ war 
to put down the unprovoked and wicked rebel- 
lion as a most righteous and holy one,” and 
that they believe “the institution of slavery to 
have been the principal cause and origin of this 
attempt to destroy the Government, and that a 
safe, lasting and solid peace cannot be expected 
short! of its complete overthrow.” Similar res- 
olutions were passed by the great majority of 
the Baptist Associations. It was observed, in 
particular, that the New York and Philadelphia 
Associations, both of which bodies had hitherto 
contained a considerable number of influential 
men of conservative views, endorsed, this year, 
unanimously, the emancipation proclamation 
of President Lincoln. 

Very little has been heard of the condition 
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of the Baptist churches in the Seceded States, 
At the beginning of 1862 the ‘‘Southwestern 
Baptist,” published at Tuskegee, Alabama, stat- 
ed that besides itself there were only three other 
Baptist papers published in the South. A mis- 
sion has been established by Northern Baptist 
missionaries among the negroes in that part of 
South Carolina which, during the year 1862, 
was occupied by the forces of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Baptists in England are divided into 
three great classes: the General Baptists, who, 
in the course of time, have become Unitarians 
in sentiment; the New Connection of General 
Baptists, who hold Arminian sentiments; and 
the Particular Baptists, who are Calvinists. 
The latter are by far the most numerous. The 
statistics are not ascertained in England with 
as great care as in the United States. In 1862 
the number of (Particular) Baptist ministers in 
England and Wales was reported as 1,806, in 
Scotland 89, in Ireland 17; churches, 1,245; 
members, 133,981; new churches organized 
during the year, 7—increase of membership 
during the past year, 9,458. The Missionary 
Society of the Particular Baptists, which, 
ten years since, sustained 45 missionaries, 
and 114 native preachers, has now 66 mis- 
sionaries and 148 native preachers and pas- 
tors. Eight new missionaries were sent out 
during the last year. The educational institu- 
tions of the Baptists have of late received a 
valuable increase by Mr. Spurgeon’s college, 
connected with the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
the new church of Mr. Spurgeon’s congrega- 
tions. The institute owes its origin entirely to 
the zeal of Mr. Spurgeon in behalf of young 
men who are anxious for mental improvement 
and religious ugefulness. Theinstitute is called 
the Pastor’s College, and depends for its sup- 
port upon Mr. Spurgeon, who devotes a consid- 
erable portion of his income to its mainte- 
nance. It contained at the close of last year 
twenty-three young men, who were in training 
for the ministry, and whose theological educa- 
tion is under the special superintendence of the 
pastor. Besides these there were upward of 
a hundred general students, who, with the 
others, receive instruction from paid profes- 
sional tutors; The majority of the students are 
engaged in business, but, with a view to intel- 
lectual advancement, spend their evenings in 
study and attendance upon classes. An impor- 
tant movement toward a union with Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians in one new de- 
nomination was commenced last year, and sev- 
eral prominent Baptist ministers, as Mr. Spur- 
geon, declared themselves in favor of it. Many 
associations, on the other hand, have declared a 
determined opposition to it. 

Twenty-six of the thirty-eight associations 
belong to the Baptist Union, which body held 
its fiftieth annual session in London, April 25th, 
1862, and unanimously passed a resolution ex- 
pressing ‘‘unfeigned grief for the calamity of 
civil war in the United States, and for the sin 
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of slavery, with its consequences, on account 
of which that war must be braved.” 

Upon the continent of Europe the organiza- 
tion of Regular Baptist churches is of recent 
origin, but they have met with extraordinary 
success. In Germany, where Rev. Mr. Oncken, 
who is still living, established the first mission, 
in 1834, they had in December, 1861, 538,067 
members, 53 churches, and 819 stations and out- 
stations. In connection with the German Mis- 
sion are, in Denmark, 16 churches, with 1,670 
members; in Switzerland, 1 church, with 201 
members; in France, 1 church, with 100 mem- 
bers; in Poland, 1 church, with 332 members. 
The last accounts from Germany represent 
their progress as being still very rapid, not- 
withstanding they were subject to a fierce per- 
secution in several States, especially in Meck- 
Jenburg. Still more remarkable is the progress 
' of the Baptists in Sweden, where, in spite of a 
law threatening with exile every seceder from 
the State Church, their number has increased 
so rapidly that, on January 1, 1862, they count- 
ed 7 associations, 150 churches, and 4,865 mem- 
bers. With four exceptions, all these churches 
originated through the labors of colporteurs 
employed by the American Baptist Publication 
Society. In Russia and Poland they have only 
recently commenced to labor, but there also, 
notwithstanding the persecution which they 
are suffering, at the instigation of the Lu- 
theran clergy, great success seems to await 
them. In Courland, nearly two hundred have 
been baptized; in the Crimea, the first seces- 
sion from the State Church has taken place; in 
Poland, two churches have been formed, and 
twenty-four preaching stations. 

In France, Baptist missions were established 
about twenty years ago by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and a few of them 
have become self-supporting. In October, 
1861, the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Union found it necessary, in conse- 
quence of its financial condition, to suspend pe- 
cuniary aid to the missions. This announce- 
ment was received by the Baptist missionaries 
with profound sorrow, but also with an un- 
wavering determination to persevere in their 
work. The report made of the French churches 
at the anniversary of the Missionary Union, in 
1862, showed that the aggregate membership 
had increased from 304 to 819, and the pecu- 
niary contributions were larger than during 
the preceding year. The missions are, however, 
still in their infancy, numbering, as yet, only 
four preachers and two colporteurs. The “ An- 
nuaire Protestant ” for 1863 gives the names of 
nine churches. The Baptists do not yet enjoy 
full religious toleration, and one of their cha- 
pels has been for several years, and still is, 
_ under the interdict of the civil authorities. 
Yet it is possible that freedom of worship will 
ere long be fully enjoyed. Besides these mis- 
sionary congregations established in France by 
the American Baptist Union there are some 
remnants of the Baptist churches of the six- 
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teenth century, especially in the departments 
of Doubs, Haut-Rhin, and Vosges. Little is 
known about their statistics. Thenames of four 
congregations, one of which has a membership 
of 300, are given by the “Annuaire Protestant.” 
Among the missionary churches which have 
been established by the Baptists of America 
and England, those of Farther India have been 
especially successful. Some tribes of the Karen 
have been almost wholly Christianized, and are 
beginning to form the nucleus of a Christian 
nation. During the past year the converts 
have increased by scores and even hundreds. 
The desire and efforts of the Karen churches 
to establish schools, not only for the training of 
native preachers and teachers, but in all their 
villages, for the general instruction and eleva- 
tion of their people, and especially of the fe- 
males, indicates a marked growth, and in a di- 
rection that promises to yield permanent and 
abundant fruit. The progress among the Bur- 
mans during the past year, as heretofore, has 
been comparatively slow. A new mission has 
been commenced to the Shans, who are proba- 
bly the most numerous of the many subordinate 
tribes that make up the population of Burmah, 
though no accurate statistics of their numbers 
have thus far been ascertained. Like the 
Burmans and Karens, they are Buddhists, but 
they are a race distinct from either, and speak 
a different language. They have long been 
settled in the territory of Upper Burmah, but 
afew years ago about ten thousand emigrated 
to the British provinces, and settled in the vi- 
cinity of Toungoo. There the first Baptist 
mission was commenced among them in 1861, 
and the first church organized in 1862. The 
mission in Siam continues to enjoy the full tol- 
eration of the enlightened king. Altogether 
the membership in the Baptist churches in 
Farther India amounted, in 1862, to 17,739. 
Other missionary churches have been estab- 
lished by the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and the Southern Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, in China; by the American Free-Will 
Baptists, the English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, and the English General Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, in India; by the Southern Baptist 
Missionary Society and the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, in Africa. In 1860, the 
missions in India and China had a membership 


‘of about 2,600; those in Africa of about 1,400. 


The number of Baptists in Australia was es- 
timated, in 1862, at about 10,000. 

BAROMETER. Inthe common or mercurial 
barometer, as is well known, the pressure of the 
atmosphere takes effect directly on the surface 
of mercury in acup, or upon a mass of mercury 
through the walls of a reservoir which are 
made flexible in some part. The height at 
which the pressure thus exerted suffices to 
sustain the column of mercury in the barometer 
tube, serves, conversely, as a convenient meas- 
ure of the pressure itself. But as the density 
of the air diminishes at increased heights in a 


Tatio which, in the average, is fixed and known, 
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and as, in ascending, portions of the air are 
continually left beneath, there results from 
these two causes an average fall of the mercu- 
rial column strictly corresponding with the 
elevations attained; and on this principle the 
barometer becomes a convenient and nearly— 
though thus far not absolutely—correct means 
of determining heights. Thus, the average 
height of the column at the sea level being 
about 30 inches, a fall of one half this length oc- 
curs when the elevation of 3.48 miles (Cooke: 
**Ohem. Physics”) is reached; at double this 
elevation the length of column is } that at the 
sea level, and in the like ratio for all elevations 
whatever; so that by calculation the elevation 
can always be deduced with tolerable correct- 
ness from the barometric indications. Of course, 
in effecting this, corrections are required for tem- 
perature, and for any other agency which may 
cause the atmospheric pressure at the place to 
vary independently of the mere fact of elevation. 

In the so-called aneroid and metallic barom- 
eters, several forms of which are now con- 
structed, the atmospheric tension is allowed to 
take effect directly on the thin flexible sides of 
a small metallic case, or upon a compressible 
tube or chamber only inside the case, and 
which is acted on with greater force as the 
pressure is increased, and the reverse; a con- 
nection by delicate mechanism from the mov- 
able wall or chamber, as the case may be, to an 
index moving over one face of the case, serving 
to show the pressure; and the indications of 
these instruments are readily compared with 
those of the mercurial, the corresponding values 
being marked on a scale over which the point 
of the index is caused to travel. 

Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite, of London, 
have during the year produced a carefully con- 
structed aneroid barometer, a new feature of 
which is that it is intended to show or measure 
heights by simple inspection. The instrument 
is of about 24 inches diameter; hence, highly 
portable. The face is graduated in two circles, 
the outer being the usual scale, and showing 
the pressure in inches and tenths of an inch. 
The inner circle is graduated in spaces—of 
course decreasing in length from the greater 
pressures up—which correspond with hundreds 
and thousands of feet. Supposing the density 
and tension of the atmosphere not to vary with 
temperature nor other meteorological conditions, 
but to remain at all heights precisely that due 
to height only, the mere observation of the 
place of the index shows the elevation above 
the sea level at the time, and a comparison of 
two such indications shows the difference of 
heights between two stations. The calculation 
saved is that showing relation of pressure to 
elevation. A correction for temperature is, 
however, required; and a convenient table 
giving the corrections for degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and based on a formula of Laplace, is 
furnished with the instrument. Known fluctu- 
ations of pressure occurring independently of 
heat and elevation should also be allowed for; 
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so that it is doubtful whether the instrument 
can serve more conveniently than any other for 
the most accurate measurements; though it must 
still prove very useful for cases in which ordi- 
narily correct measurements only are required, 


Mr. J. Ball presented before the British As- 


sociation (1862) a quite abstruse paper on correc- 
tions required in determining heights by means 
of the barometer, the general bearings of 
which, rather than those details suited only to 
the use of the scientific explorer, will here be 
given. Serious errors are still involved in the 
ordinary process of reducing barometrical ob- 
servations, taken for hypsometrical purposes. 
The process has involved two assumptions— 
neither of them wholly true: 1, that the volume 
of acolumn of air unequally heated in its dif- 
ferent parts is nearly the same as that of an 
equal weight of air having throughout a tem- 
perature equal to the mean of the former; 2, 
that the mean temperature of the column or 
stratum of air between two unequally elevated 
stations is equal to the mean of the readings of 
the thermometer in the shade at the two 
stations. The practical error arising from the 
second of these assumptions only is important. 
The subject has lately been under investigation 
by M. Plantamour, the distinguished astron- 
omer of Geneva. He first ascertained by care- 
ful levelling the height of the Great St. Ber- 
nard above Geneva: his comparison of the 
barometrical observations of 18 years then 
shows that the mean height deduced from them 
is less by 14 English feet than the true height. 
This result he thinks due to an abnormal 
depression of the mean temperatures of Geneva, 
owing to contiguity of the lake. The readings 
of the barometer and thermometer at the ob- 
servatories of Geneva and the St. Bernard are 
taken at 9 hours or epochs of each day. Cal- 
culating the height of the mountain by the 
elements corresponding to the 9 epochs several- 
ly, and for the months of June to September 
inclusive, for successive years, he obtains a 
series of differing measures of the height— 
those given by the hottest hours of the day 
being in excess of the true height, and those 
of the cooler hours falling short. Hethereupon 
formed a table showing the correction neces- 
sary for each of the 9 epochs at Geneva, for 
the months named; and introduced a further 
and more difficult correction for the variation 
which the temperatures may be undergoing (at 
the moment of a given observation) from the 
mean of the corresponding day andlour. The 
paper will doubtless appear in the publications 
of the Association. 

Prof. Hennessy read before the Association 
a paper on the vertical movements of the at- 
mosphere, as detected by a new form of ane- 
moscope (avepos, wind, cxorew, [ observe). The 
instrument is so constructed as by an index or 
pencil to show, and also to record, the vertical 
oscillations of otherwise quiet,or moving bodies 
of air. Such non-horizontal movements are 
found to be more prevalent about midday than at 
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any other time. They often commence abruptly, 
and are usually the precursors of considerable 
horizontal disturbance ; while a gradual and reg- 
ular diminution in their amount appears to 
precede and so to indicate a regaining of the 
atmospheric equilibrium—hence, to prelude 
fine weather. Horizontal movements of the 
atmosphere are seldom such alone; they are 
usually blended with more or less of vertical 
movement, so that winds, like the disturbances 
they cause in the equilibrium of bodies of water, 
have their undulations or waves. The author 
of the paper is led to suppose that the study of 
this atmospheric pulse or undulation, in con- 
nection with that of the actual advance of the 
wind, may yet prove of value as a test of 
changes of weather. 

Prof. Regnault (‘‘Philos. Magaz.,” Sept., 1862) 
proposes an arrangement by which both tem- 
peratures and pressures at different heights in 
balloon ascents can 'be known without the 
necessity of accurately observing and recording 
at the time. Some 20 tubes are previously 
prepared for each of the purposes, each series 
standing against a suitable frame or back; and 
the aéronaut has, at the moment of an observa- 
tion, only to turn a stop-cock for one (air) ther- 
mometer and one barometer tube, marking the 
time of doing so; and so on through the two 
series, at such intervals as he may desire. 
Upon returning to the earth, the several tubes 
in which change in length of column was arrest- 
ed in the manner named, show what was the 
temperature and the atmospheric pressure— 
hence, again, the elevation—at the times mark- 
ed against them severally. For some points in 
connection with the use of the barometer for pre- 
dicting changes of weather, see MeTEoROLOGY. 

BATESVILLE, the capital of Independence 
county in Arkansas, is situated on White river 
400 miles from its mouth and 90 miles north 
northeast of Little Rock, the capital of the 
State, and 115 miles from Memphis in Tennes- 
see. Small steamers can ascend the river to 
Batesville at nearly all seasons of the year. It 
is the most important town in that part of the 
State, and was thriving under the influx of 
emigration. Its population was nearly 3,000. 
It was occupied by Gen. Curtis for some time 
during the spring of the year while he was 
waiting for supplies. These failing to reach 
him by the river, were finally sent by land from 
St. Lonis. 

BATON ROUGE, the capital of the State of 
Louisiana, is situated on ‘the east bank of the 
Mississippi river, 129 miles above New Or- 
leans. Its location is high, being about twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet above the highest over- 
flowings of the river, and extremely healthy. 
The esplanade in front of the town presents a 
fine view of the majestic Mississippi and the 
rich cultivated tracts on its banks. Below the 


city the broad river sweeps through a plain: 


which is covered with plantations of sugar 
cane and adorned by splendid villas and gar- 
dens, and groves of tropical fruit trees. The 
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seat of government of the State of Louisiana 
was established at this city in the year 1847. 
The State House was a building of fine appear- 
ance, situated immediately on the bank of the 
river. It was burned during 1862, while the 
city was oceupied by Federal troops, It was 
supposed to have been set on fire, and such 
was the deficiency of means with which to ex- 
tinguish it, that all the, efforts of the troops 
were unsuccessful. It was first occupied by 
Federal troops immediately after the capture of 
New Orleans. The attack upon the city by the 
Confederate forces under Gen. Breckinridge was 
made on the 5th of August. (See Army OpEr- 
ATions.) It was subsequently evacuated in 
order to concentrate the force at New Orleans 
under Gen. Butler, and again occupied after 
Gen. Banks took command of New Orleans. 

BEAUFORT, the capital of Carteret county, 
North Carolina, is situated at the mouth of the 
Newport river, a few miles from the sea. It 
is eleven miles from Cape Lookout and one 
hundred and forty-three miles by railroad from 
Raleigh, the capital of the State. The harbor 
is the best in the State, and the commerce was 
considerable in turpentine, resin, and other 
products of the pine. The population in 1853 
was about 2,000. The entrance to the harbor 
was guarded by Fort Macon, which was seized 
by order of the governor after the surrender of 
Fort Sumter, and surrendered to the United 
States forces under Gen. Burnside. (See Army 
OPERATIONS.) 

BECKWITH, Major-General Jonn Cuartzs, 
C.B., an English officer and philanthropist, 
died at La Tour, Piedmont, Italy, July 19, 
1862, aged 72 years. Gen. Beckwith entered 
the British army in his fifteenth year and serv- 
ed in Hanover in 1805, and subsequently in 
Sweden, Portugal, and Spain, being in almost 
every considerable action until the battle of 
Waterloo, where he lost his left leg. He was 
at this time and had been for two or three 
years, on the Duke of Wellington’s staff, and 
after his retirement on half pay was a favorite 
with the duke, who often invited him to Aps- 
ley House. It was on one of these visits that 
an incident occurred which influenced his en- 
tire subsequent career. The duke being par- 
ticularly engaged at the time of his call, he 
was shown into the library to wait till he 
should be at leisure. To while away the time 
he took from the shelves Gilly’s ‘‘ Waldenses.” 
He had read but a few pages when summoned 
to the duke’s room, but the book had made 
such an impression on him that he purchased a 
copy of it, and collected whatever else he 
could find relating to these poor mountaineers, 
and in 1827 visited Piedmont to become ac- 
quainted with them. His first visit lasted but 
three or four days; the next year he spent 
three months in their valleys, and afterward 
six months, till finally he made his home at 
Torre, in the valley of Piedmont. Here he ex- 
erted himself for the improvement of the peo- 


‘ple, and finding education much neglected, in- 
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cited them to rebuild their schoolhouses and 
improve their schools, contributing largely of 
his own means to aid them in these objects. 
In this way he opened and restored 120 dis- 
trict schools, and aided by Dr. Gilly, then 
dean of Durham, and other friends in England, 
set himself to improve the parochial schools 
and to enlarge the college and divinity school 
at Torre. In 1846, encouraged by the liberal 
policy of Charles Albert, he determined to at- 
tempt the nationalization of the Waldensian 
Church. The Waldensians had since 1620 
spoken French, and used it in their schools 
and religious services. He determined to en- 
courage the use of Italian in both school and 
pulpit, and for this purpose sent six young 
pastors to Florence to acquire the pure Tuscan 
dialect. This accomplished, they taught the 
teachers of the schools in the valleys, and in 
about two years the people became sufficiently 
conversant with the language to attend relig- 
ious services in it. In 1848 permission was 
given to erect a Waldensian church or chapel 
at Turin, and Gen. Beckwith raised a sum suf- 
ficient to build a tasteful edifice on the Viale 
de Re, and thenceforward made Turin his win- 
ter residence, though his summers were spent 
in the valleys visiting his schools and acting as 
the father of the people. Late in life he mar- 
ried an intelligent and amiable Waldensian 
damsel. For a few years past he had spent 
some months at Calais for his health, but find- 
ing his end approaching he hastened back to 
Torre to lay his bones among his beloved Wal- 
densians. 

BERESFORD, Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
Lorp Joun Grorer, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of all Ireland and Metropolitan, and 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, born 
November 22, 1778, died at Auburn, County 
Down, Ireland, July 18, 1862. He was the 
second son of George, first Marquis of Water- 
ford, and was educated at Eton and afterward 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He was appointed 
dean of Clogher in 1801, and in 1805 conse- 
crated bishop of Cork. In 1807 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Raphoe, in 1819 to that of 
Clogher, in 1820 to the archbishopric of Dub- 
lin, and in 1822 to the archiepiscopal see of 
Armagh and the primacy of Ireland. In 1821 
he succeeded Lord Manners as vice-chancellor 
of the University of Dublin, and in 1851, on 
the death of the King of Hanover, was elected 
chancellor. He was a man of noble, command- 
ing, and dignified person, of excellent judg- 
ment and discretion, of genial affectionate dis- 
position, of remarkable equanimity of temper, 
and of a most generous and liberal nature. He 
endowed the observatory of Armagh; founded 
a professorship in the University of Dublin, and 
built the campanile for it at a cost of £3,000; 
gave nearly £6,000 to the college of St. Colum- 
ba near Dublin, restored the cathedral church 
of Armagh at a cost of £30,000, sustained its 
church service in the highest condition, and 
made large contributions to the public library, 
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the royal school, and for forty years con*‘rib- 
uted £400 a year for the church education 
schools of Armagh. His private charities, 
never ostentatious in their character, and often 
unknown except to their recipients, amounted, 
it has been ascertained since his death, to over 
£2,000 perannum. At his death, men of all 
denominations, even including the Roman 
Catholic Primate, united in doing the last hon- 
ors to his remains. 
BETHUNE, Geroree W., D.D., an American 
clergyman of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, born in the city of New York in 1805, 
died in Florence, Italy, April 27, 1862. He 
was the son of Divie Bethune, a New York 
merchant, distinguished alike for his eminent 
business abilities and his unaffected piety and 
philanthropy. His mother was the daughter 
of the saintly Isabella Graham, whose memor 
is embalmed in so many of the charitable insti- 
tutions of New York. His youth was passed 
in his native city, but at an early age he enter- 
ed Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., of which 
his father’s former pastor, the eloquent John 
M. Mason, D.D., had then recently become 
president. Young Bethune’s college career 
was marked by no special incidents, and he at- 
tained no great distinction as a scholar. But 
near the close of his college course he became 
the subject of a religious change, and soon after 
graduating determined upon studying theology. 
He accordingly entered Princeton theological 
seminary in 1822, and after completing his 
course was ordained as a Presbyterian minister 
in 1825, having just completed his 20th year. 
He accepted an appointment about the same 
time as chaplain to seamen in the port of Sa- 
vannah. In 1826 he returned to the North, 
and’ transferred his ecclesiastical relations to 
the Reformed Dutch Church, settling soon 
after at Rhinebeck, N. Y., where he remained 
four years, when he was called to the pastorate 
of the First Reformed Dutch church in Utica, 
In 1834 his reputation as an eloquent preacher 
and an efficient pastor led to his receiving a 
call from a Reformed Dutch church in Phila- 
delphia, which, after deliberation, he accepted. 
He remained in that city till 1848, and was 
greatly esteemed as a preacher and a thorough 
and critical belles-lettres scholar. In 1848 the 
“Reformed Dutch Church on the Heights” 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., was organized, and Dr. 
Bethune was earnestly solicited to become its 
pastor. He consented, and its beautiful church 
edifice was erected under his own eye. For 
eleven years he continued in the pastorate of 
this church, but in 1859 his impaired health 
led him to resign and visit Italy. While resid- 
ing at Rome he had charge of the American 
chapel, at that time the only Protestant place 
of worship in the “ Eternal City.”. He return- 
ed in 1860 with his health materially improved, 
and was for some months associate pastor of a 
Reformed Dutch church in New York city; 
but his health again becoming impaired he re- 
turned to Italy in the summer of 1861, and 
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after some months’ residence at Florence, died 
from an attack of apoplexy. Dr. Bethune was 
rofoundly versed in the earlier and later Eng- 
fish literature, and had achieved distinction as 
a writer by his careful editing of the ‘“ British 
Female Poets with Biographical and Critical 
Notices,” and his admirable edition of Izaak 
Walton’s ‘Complete Angler,” for which his 
own fondness for piscatorial sports also quali- 
fied him. His original works also possessed 
great merits. Among these were “Lays of 
Love and Faith,” a volume of poems remark- 
able for their beauty of sentiment and their 
mellifluous rhythm; “Fruits of the Spirit,” a 
volume of sermons; and two smaller works, 
“Early Lost Early Saved” and “The History 
of a Penitent.” One of his latest public efforts 
before leaving his native city for his last voy- 
age to Europe, was a speech delivered at the 
at mass meeting at Union Park, April 20, 
1861, in which with more than his ordinary 
fire and eloquence he gave utterance to his 
patriotic emotions. 


BLOCKADE. The Federal blockade of the 
Confederate ports continued unchanged during 
1862. Some questions of interest arose in Eng- 
land during the year as to its efficiency. But 
being the great commercial nation of Europe, 
the views adopted by her were readily acqui- 
esced in by other governments, whose com- 
merce was less obstructed. 

The first question relative to the effectiveness 
of the blockade was raised by the commissioner 
from the Confederate States to London, John 
M. Mason, of Virginia. It was presented in 
the following letter to Earl Russell, the British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 


109 Procapriiy, Fed. 17, 1862. 

I have the honor to transmit to your lordship here- 
with (by permission) returns of vessels entered and 
cleared at the blockaded ports of the Confederate 
States of America at the respective dates to which 
they refer. Your lordship will observe that the returns 
from the ports of Charleston and Savannah are only 
up to the 31st of October last; from New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Pensacola, and Lavada, to the dates given in 
August; and from Wilmington till 10th September. 
Your lordship will further observe, that in the list 
from New Orleans a large number were inland by the 
river Mississippi, and therefore involved no question 
of a breach of blockade. Wishing to be perfectly 
frank, it may be proper to remark also, that others 
from some of the ports may have been guasé inland; 
that is to say, through the estuaries and sounds along 
the coast. I state as an example, from New Orleans to 
Mobile, where the route for small vessels may or may 
not have been through the inland sounds. But in re- 
gard to the latter, I do not see why the obligations of 
a blockade do not extend as fully to them as by access 
to the port from the open sea. These estuaries or 
sounds are accessible by inlets from the sea, and, if 
not guarded, the port to which they lead may be reach- 
ed as successfully by sea going vessels of light draft 
through those channels as by a direct sea route. That 
the Government of the United States so considered, is 
cotati by the fact that the inland sea communication 

tween New Orleans and Mobile, Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, and perhaps other places, is claimed to be 
blockaded by naval forces of that Government. The 
transcripts herewith were furnished me by my Govern- 
ment, to wk slg Tae as toyourlordship. Although 
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considered as effective. 
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purporting to be copies of the original returns, they 
were copies made at the proper department at Rich- 
mond from those returns, and are therefore authentic. 
I ask permission also to include herewith a printed list 
of vessels entered and cleared at ports in Cuba from 
and to the blockaded ports of the Confederate States. 
These, for the most part, are enumerated in September; 
and all for the months of November and December are, 
of course, not included in the transcripts from my 
Government. This paper, sent to me from Havana, 
was taken from official documents there by a gentle- 
man of intelligence and integrity, well known to me, 
and worthy of entire reliance. The marginal notes 
are, of course, unofficial. The fact (assumed) of the 
arrival of the vessels cleared (at their ports of destina- 
tion) was matter of notoriety, from the almost daily 
intercourse between Havana and these ports. I have 
no official returns from my Government for the months 
of November, December, and January, to be accounted 
for in the fact that until very recently it could not be 
known when I might reach London. But, as your 
lordship is doubtless aware, breaches of the blockade 
at most if not all of these ports by vessels of large as 
well as of small tonnage, both inward and outward 
bound, have been, during the last three months, and 
yet are, constantly reported, J. M. MASON. 

Previous to this communication various re- 
ports had been sent in by the British naval offi- ° 
cers and consuls respecting the blockade. 

Consul Bunch, in a series of letters from 
Charleston, extending from the 15th of May to 
the 4th of September, 1861, frequently alluded 
to the inefficiency of the blockade of that port, 
as shown by the facility with which vessels 
continued to enter and leave the port. 

Commander Hickley, of H. M. ship Gladia- 
tor, represented, under date of July 23, that 
the blockade of the Southern coast was merely 
nominal. 

Commander Lyons, of the Racer, writing in 
July, represented that Savannah and Charleston 
were effectually blockaded, but many other 
harbors and inlets along the coast were per- 
fectly free from blockade. The same officer, 
on the 19th of December, reported some in- 
stances of breaking the blockade at Charleston 
and Wilmington, and inferred therefrom that 
the blockade, either intentionally or through 
want of ordinary vigilance, was not effective. 

Captain Ross, of the Desperate, reports the 
result of a visit to Galveston in December. 
The blockading ships were visible, and he was 
of opinion that vessels might easily escape from 
Galveston or St. Louis Pass. At the other 
ports which he visited the blockade was gener- 
ally actively maintained. 

The views entertained by the Government 
from these and other representations, were ex- 
pressed in a letter from Earl Russell to Lord 
Lyons, dated Feb. 15, 1862, two days earlier 
than the date of Mr. Mason’s note above. 
They were as follows: 

Fortren Orrtce, Feb. 15, 1862. 

My Lorn: Her Majesty’s Government have had 
under their consideration the state of the blockade of 
the ports of Charleston and Wilmington. It appears 
from the reports received from her Majesty’s naval 
officers that, although a sufficient blockading force is 
stationed off those ports, various ships have success- 
fully eluded the blockade. A question might, there- 
fore, be raised as to whether such a blockade should be 
Her Majesty’s Government, 
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however, are of opinion that, assuming that the block- 
ade is duly notified, and also that a number of ships 
are stationed and remain at the entrance of a port, suf- 
ficient really to prevent access to it, or to create an 
evident danger of entering or leaving it, and that these 
ships do not voluntarily permit ingress or egress—the 
fact, that various ships may have successfully escaped 
through it, as in the particular instances here referred 
to, will not, of itself, prevent the blockade from being 
an effective one by international hw. 

The adequacy of a force to maintain a blockade being 
always and necessarily a matter of fact and evidence, 
and one as to which different opinions may be enter- 
tained, a neutral state ought to exercise the emer 
caution with reference to the disregard of a de facto 
and notified blockade, and ought not to disregard it, 
except when it entertains a conviction, which is shared 
by neutrals generally having an interest in the matter, 
that the power of blockade is abused by a state either 
unable to institute or maintain it, or raphy 9 from 
some motive or other, to do so. RUSSELL. 


The subject was brought before the House 
of Commons on the 7th of March by Mr. Greg- 
ory, who moved for copies of any correspond- 
ence subsequent to papers then before the 
House. In support of his motion, he contend- 
ed that the efficiency of the blockade of the 
Southern ports was a question of great import- 
ance to England and to Europe, and he asserted 
that her recognition of it, in its present state, 
had exposed her to severe criticism on the part 
of foreign jurists. Amongst others, M. de Haute- 
ville, one of the most eminent of modern French 
writers, had charged England with conniving 
at an illegal blockade, and that she did so not 
from any friendly feeling toward the United 
States, but in order that she might make it the 
basis for enforcing her own arrogant preten- 
sions, when, having become a belligerent our- 
selves, it might be to her interest to set aside 
the principles of international law. Her jus- 
tice and impartiality, in fact, were involved in 
this matter. If the blockade is ineffectual, she 
was conniving at the use of a weapon of war- 
fare by one belligerent which it is not in the 
power of the other to employ, and thus acting 
unjustly to fair traders, by making commerce a 
matter of smuggling, gambling, and speculation. 
The opinions of the neutral powers were al- 
most unanimously against the legality of the 
blockade. Hitherto it had not fulfilled any of 
the conditions which could constitute it legal 
and efficient. On the contrary, steamers of 
light draught have continually run it, and were 
daily plying between the various ports of the 
Southern States. In conclusion, he urged that 
if England continued to connive at an illegal 
and inefficient blockade in order to conciliate 
the United States, the Declaration of Paris 
would be, so far as it regarded the Confederate 
States, amockery, as regarded international law, 
a delusion, and, with respect to the trade and 
commerce of the world, a snare. 

Mr. W. E. Foster denied that the blockade 
was ineffective, and stated that the lists of up- 
ward of three hundred vessels, which had 
been handed in by Mr. Mason as a list of the 
vessels which had broken the blockade, had, 
on examination, dwindled down to nineteen, 
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and most of these had escaped on dark and 
stormy nights, thus proving the stringency, 
rather than inefficiency of the blockade. He 
also reminded the House that during the war 
between Great Britain and her revolted colo- 
nies in America, no less than five hundred pri- 
vateers succeeded in getting out of American 
ports. 

The Solicitor-General quoted numerous pre- 


cedents to show that the present blockade was — 


as efficient as other blockades had been in 
former years, and that it would be a violation 
both of international law and of the principles 
of neutrality to break it. In 1798 public noti- 
fication was issued by the British Government 
that there would be a rigorous blockade of 
Havre. <A force was sent out to establish the 
blockade, but the commander was so remiss in 
the execution of his duty that he habitually 
allowed ships to run in, so that practically it 
might be said there was no blockade at ail. 
Yet, it was nevertheless held that so long as a 
force remained and the notification was not 
ignored, the blockade was considered to be in 
existence, and any neutral vessel breaking it 
was liable to capture. That was, he contend- 
ed, a case strictly analagous to that of the 
blockade of the Southern ports, with this ex- 
ception, that the duties of the blockade in force 
in the latter instance had been more vigorously 
executed, He complimented the speech of Mr. 
Foster, asserting that the facts the member had 
laid before the House were wholly unanswer- 
able. The returns received by the Government 
fully established the accuracy of his statistics. 

This motion was negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

Subsequently, on the 10th of March, Lord 
Stratheden renewed the motion. At the same 
time he stated that his object was not to de- 
clare that the blockade ought to be raised, or 
any means to be adopted with that view, but 
to show that toward one of the belligerents in 
America—the Southern, or insurrectionary 
power—England had assumed an attitude 
which suspended, if it did not violate neutrali- 
ty, and that to restore that neutrality some 
further action was necessary. Her attitude 
toward that power arose out of a despatch 
addressed by Earl Russell at the head of the 
Foreign Office to Lord Lyons on the 15th of 
February. About July or August last England 
appealed to the Government at Richmond to 
induce them to accede to the principles of public 
law which were laid down by the great powers 
at Paris in the year 1856. The negotiation 
was conducted by a gentleman of South Caro- 
lina, who had the confidence of the British 
consul at Charleston and of Lord Lyons; and 
although the Richmond Government might 
have declined to receive the proposition on 
the ground that they could not hear a negoti- 
ator from a power which refused to recognize 
the place they claimed in the society of nations, 
they did not act on that feeling, but on the 
18th of August the Congress of the Southern 
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States resolved to embrace the principles laid 
down in the Treaty of Paris, with the excep- 
tion of that relating to privateering, which 
they had not been asked to adopt. When the 
President communicated this decision to the 
negotiator, he pointed out that it had been 
adopted in the sanguine expectation that Eng- 
land should adhere strictly to the article of the 
treaty which laid down, that blockades to be 
binding should be effective. The despatch of 
the 15th of February, which was not called for 
by any question or any emergency, sanctioned, 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government, the 
blockade as it had been carried on at Wilming- 
ton and Charleston, where it was notorious 
that it had been less strict than on any other 
portion of the seaboard from the north of Vir- 
ginia to the extremity of Texas. Thus the at- 
titude which England had adopted toward one 
of the belligerents had been to induce them to 
make a generous concession on an understand- 


‘ing from which she seemed to have departed. 


The effect of that despatch clearly was to re- 
lease the Government of Washington from the 
necessity of maintaining -at any port of their 
coast a more stringent blockade than that 
which existed at Wilmington and Charleston. 

Earl Russell in reply to these views said: I 
quite admit the right of the noble lord to call 
into question the conduct of the Government 
with respect to the blockade; nor, indeed, 
should I complain if any noble lord were to 
call into question the whole of their conduct 
with respect to the unfortunate differences 
which have taken place in America; for I am 
convinced not only that that policy is founded 
on reason and can be justified by argument, 
but also that it is generally approved by the 
With respect to this particular 
uestion of the blockade—and I shall not 

etain your lordships by entering into any 
other—it was, of course, a matter of serious 
consideration with her Majesty’s Government 
from time to time in what manner they should 
act. There are various questions connected 
with a blockade which they had to consider. 
The first was, whether there was sufficient au- 
thority for instituting it. Lord Stowell says 
that a blockade must be the act of a sovereign 
authority. This was the act of the President 
of the United States, who, on the 19th of April, 
issued a proclamation declaring that the block- 
ade was about to begin, and that act was fol- 
lowed by armed ships of the United States 
blockading the several ports and warning ves- 
sels off the coast. Therefore there can be no 
question as to the authority by which the 
blockade exists. Then, with regard to the 
means which the President, as the organ of the 
Government of the United States, has employed, 
of course at first they were very deficient, but 
I think that these papers. and everything we 
have heard show that the Government of the 
United States have been most desirous so to 
augment their squadron and so to employ their 
ships that there might be a sufficient force to 
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establish an effective blockade. It was a mat- 
ter of great importance to them—a vital point 
of their policy, and therefore one cannot doubt 
that they would use every means in their 
power. As early as the 15th of July, when 
complaints were made in some New York 
newspapers that the blockading squadron was 
not sufficient, I find that they had then thirty- 
four men-of-war, of 56,000 tons, with 726 guns 
and 10,113 men. That shows that they had 
made great efforts to establish an effective 
blockade. It might be said, again, at the com- 
mencement that the blockade was too exten- 
sive, and that it was impossible that so exten- 
sive a blockade should really be efficient; but 
we must recollect that we ourselves in our 
American war instituted a blockade of 2,000 
miles of coast, and the difference between 2,- 
000 miles and 3,000 miles is not so great as to 
authorize us to make any objection to the 
blockade on that account. But in a blockade 
of 3,000 miles of coast, although it is such a 
blockade as we ourselves should have establish- 
ed, and such as the law of nations recognizes, 
with several large ports and many small ones 
to watch, there were sure to be many irregu- 
larities in the conduct of it. Yet we find, 
generally speaking, that there has been an in- 
tention to station ships off the different ports, 
and that ships have been stationed there. 
Thus the blockade of Charleston was effective 
on the 1ith of May by the ship Niagara; 
Pensacola was blockaded on the 13th of May; 
the blockade of the Mississippi was effective on 
the 26th or 27th of May, and Savannah was 
blockaded on the 28th of May, each port with 
a sufficient number of ships for the purpose. 
The noble lord says that the blockade of Charles- 
ton was interrupted on some day in May; 

but he himself read a letter in which it is stated 
that the blockade was renewed by another 
ship on the 5th of June. There was also an 
account of another ship being added on some 

day in July or August, and there is no reason 
to suppose that there had been no ships of 

war before that port, and the whole question 
that arises is as to the interruption of the. 
blockade between the 15th or 23d of May and 

the 4th of June. If any ship had been taken 

at that time into a prize court it might well 

have been argued by the owners that there 

was an interruption, and that no blockade ex- 

isted; but that does not affect the general ques- 

tion of the blockade of the southern coast of 

America. And let it be remembered above all, 


. that if there were an ineffectual blockade the 


first place in which we should hear of it would 
be in the American prize courts. When a mer- 
chant vessel had been taken into one of those 
courts it would be quite competent for the 
owners to plead that there was no effective 
blockade, and that, therefore, the vessel not 
having broke it, could not be legally condemn- 
ed. No one will say that there are not judges 
in America quite competent to decide questions 
of international law—judges who have inherit- 
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ed the precepts and doctrines of such men as 
Chancellor Kent and Justice Story—quite com- 
petent to pronounce judgment according to 
law, and who, I believe, would not have de- 
parted from the law in their decisions in such 
cases. ButIdo not find that there has been 
any real discussion in the prize courts of Amer- 
ica, except, perhaps, in one or two instances, 
with respect to the efficiency of the blockade. 
I must confess to the noble lord that the many 
instances which are given by Consul Bunch 
and others of the vessels which have run the 
blockade, induce me to consider the whole of 
this question with a view to deciding what the 
course of the Government should be. But, in 
saying that many vessels have run the block- 
ade, I think there is great exaggeration, and 
there is great misapprehension when lists of 
vessels are given which are, in fact, vessels 
belonging to the Southern ports, which run out 
of creeks and creep through shallow waters in 
order to reach another port on the same coast. 
These. are mostly small vessels from fifty to 
three hundred and fifty tons, and it is stated in 
one of these letters that they cannot be regard- 
ed as vessels of such size and importance as to 
argue that the blockade was inefficient which 
allowed them to escape. Your lordships know 
very well that in 1806 the Government of this 
country announced 'a blockade extending from 
Brest to Dunkirk, but during that and other 
blockades which we instituted on the French 


_ coast there were many coasting vessels which 


' But there is another consideration. 


. 


went from one port of France to another, en- 
tirely escaping the blockade. But would that 
have justified either America or any other neu- 
tral power in saying, “‘ This blockade is ineffec- 
tive, and we will not acknowledge it, and we 
require you to give up the vessels which you 
have seized for breach of blockade.” It cer- 
tainly would not. have justified such a course. 
Has the 
Southern coast had a free and uninterrupted com- 
munication with Europe? Have your Jordships 
heard that cotton has arrived in its usual quanti- 
ties here, and that the manufactures of Great 
Britain and France have arrived freely at the 
ports of the States which are now in a state of 
civil war? On the contrary, the intelligence 
which we have received shows that there has 
been no such uninterrupted intercourse, but 
that great inconvenience has been suffered by 
the inhabitants of these Southern States, owing 
to the existence of that blockade which is said 
to be ineffective. On the question of the ef- 
ficiency of the blockade it was desirable to 
consult the law officers of the Crown; and after 
having done so I wrote the despatch to Lord 
Lyons, stating that : 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, are of opinion 
that, assuming that the blockade is duly notified, and 
also that a number of ships is stationed and remains 
at the entrance of a port sufficient really to prevent 
access to it or to create an evident danger of entering 
or leaving it, and that these ships do not voluntarily 
permit ingress or egress, the fact that various ships 
may have successfully escaped through it will not of 
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itself prevent the blockade from being an effective one 
by international law. 

This was the deliberate opinion of her Maj- . 
esty’s Government on the subject. I cannot 
give the papers to which the noble lord refers, 
on the very ground on which he asks for them. 
He says, perhaps there may be papers that may 
show the blockade he thinks ineffective may 
really have been effective. There are no such 
papers; there are no papers that can make the 
case stronger for the Government than those 
which have been given: the Government is 
willing to leave your lordships to judge the 
case from the whole effect of the papers that 
have been already printed. As to any repre- 
sentations from the Government of France that 
it considered the blockade ineffective, I must 


state that no such communication has ever been ‘ _ 


made to her Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Lord has asked whether the Government of 
the Southern States acknowledges the second 
and fourth articles of the Declaration of Paris. 
It has declared that it does acknowledge them. 
We have entered into no engagement with that 
Government. It is otir duty to see that the 
Declaration of Paris is agreed to independent- 
ly of any such engagement; that is our dut 
with regard to all neutral nations, and wi 
regard to the peace of the world. 

The subject came up before the French 
Legislature about March 18, when M. Calvert 
Rognait said: ‘I wish to examine whether the 
blockade of the Southern ports is maintained 
by a force respectable enough to constitute this 
danger. I assert,” said the speaker, “ that it is 
not, and think that no more conclusive proof 
of my assertion can be given than the very long 
catalogue of ships of all sorts which have en- 
tered or quitted these ports since the notifica- 
tion of the blockade. Authentic documents; 
letters from honorable merchants and ship- 
owners, show that any ship leaving for South 
America can be insured by a premium of 74 to 
15 percent.” The honorable member went on 
to say that Earl Russell had written a despatch 
to Lord Lyons to the effect that, although many 
ships had forced a passage, still the block- 
ade of the port of Charleston had been regu- 
larly announced; and that, as ships of the 
American navy had been charged with its main- 
tenance, there was ground to regard it as effect- 
ive. In that despatch Lord Russell departed 
widely from the declarations of the Paris Trea- 
ty, and from the language of the circular of the 
French Minister of Commerce. 

In reply, M. Billault, on the part of the Goy- 
ernment, said: “One of the honorable mem- 
bers has expressed doubts as to whether the 
blockade established by the Northern States is 
effective, and appears to see an opposition be- 
tween English and French tendencies on the 
subject. Such is not the case. The principles 
laid down by the two governments as to the 
conditions necessary to render the blockade 
effective have been mutually accepted. Earl 
Russell has laid down the principle that the 
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blockade is effective. Thereason was that con- 

siderable prudence is necessary in this Ameri- 

can question, and that it is important that the 

powers interested should actin concert. Those 

powers do not think that the effective charac- 

ter of the blockade can be denied, and they re- 
it.” : 

In the month of June a memorial from cer- 
tain British merchants and shipowners in Liver- 
pool was addressed to Earl Russell, as principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in which 
they stated that they viewed with considerable 
anxiety and apprehension the hostile attitude 
assumed by Federal cruisers in the Bahama 
waters, and prayed that steps might be taken 
to protect British shipping in those waters, and 
to put a check on the seizures so repeatedly 
made by those cruisers. The reply of Earl 
Russell, on July 5, was as follows: 

Tam to state to you, in reply, that it is alleged, on 
the other hand, by Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams, that 
ships have been sent from this country to America with 
a fixed purpose to run the blockade; that high pre- 
miums of insurance have been paid with this view; 
and that arms and ammunition have been thus convey- 
ed to the Southern States to enable them to carry on 
the war. Lord Russell was unable either to deny the 


truth of those allegations or to prosecute to conviction 
the parties en in those transactions. But he can- 
not be surprised that the cruisers of the United States 


should watch with vigilance a port which is said to be 
the great entrepot of this commerce. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to doubt the equity and 
adherence to legal requirement of the United States 
prize courts. But he is aware that many vessels are 
subject to harsh treatment, and that, if captured, the 
loss to the merchant is far from being compensated 
eyen by a favorable decision of the prize court. The 
true remedy would be that the merchants and ship- 
owners of Liverpool should refrain from this species 
of trade. It exposes innocent commerce to vexatious 
detention and search by American cruisers ; it produces 
irritation and ill-will on the of the population of 
the Northern States of America; it is contrary to the 
spirit of her Majesty’s proclamation; and it exposes 
e British name to suspicions of bad faith, to which 
neither her Majesty’s Government nor the great body: 
of the nation are justly obnoxious. It is true indeed 
that antes of arms and ammunition have been sent 
to the Federals, equally in contravention of that neu- 
trality which her Majesty has proclaimed. It is true 
also that the Fede’ obtain more freely and more 
easily that of which they stand in need. But if the 
Colidedernten had command of the sea they would no 
doubt watch as vigilantly, and capture as readily, 
British vessels going to New York as the Federals now 
watch Charleston and capture vessels seeking to break 
the blockade. There can be no doubt that the watch- 
fulness exercised by Federal cruisers to prevent su 
ay reaching the Confederates by sea will canesicnalie 
ead to vexatious visits of merchant ships not engaged 
in any bees to which the Federals can properly ob- 
ject. This, however, is an evil to which war on the 
ocean is liable to expose neutral commerce, and her 
Majesty’s Government have done all they can fairly do; 
that is tosay, they have urged the Federal Government 
to enjoin upon their naval officers ter caution in 
the exercise of their belligerent rights. Her Majesty’s 
Government, having represented to the United States 
. Government every case in which they were justified in 
interfering, bave only further to observe that it is the 
duty of her Majesty's subjects to conform to her Maj- 
esty’s proclamation, and abstain from furnishing to 
either of the belligerent parties any of the means of 
_ which are forbidden to be furnished by that proc- 
ation. 
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No further questions arose respecting the 
effectiveness of the blockade. Some correspond- 
ence took place between the governments of the 
United States and England relative to certain 
prizes which were captured, and to fitting out 
vessels in the latter country for the purpose of 
running the blockade, for which see DrpLomartio 
CorrEsPoNDENCE and Unirep Srares. 

BRAZIL, a vast empire of South America, 
is bounded on the E. and S, E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the N. by Guiana and Venezuela, 
and on the W. and 8. W. by Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, the Argentine Republic, and 
the Republic of Uruguay. It has a coast line 
of upward of 3,700 miles. Its greatest diame- 
ter is, east to west, from Cape Augustin, S. lat. 
8° 21’, W. long. 34° 56’, to the river Yavari, 
which separates it from Peru, 2,630 miles, and 
north to south, from Cape Orange, N. lat. 4° 
23’, W. long. 37° 27’, to the river Tahim, 2,540 
miles. Its total area is roughly estimated at 
3,956,800 sq. m. 

Politically, it is now divided into 20 prov- 
inces, the population of which, in 1856, to- 
gether with the name of the capital and the 
number of senators and deputies elected by 
each, are exhibited in the following table: 


PROVINCES. Lb and ley] pee Capitals. 
WEEMS ance vat ocaaeaas 207,400) 1 3 | Para. 
Maranhav.........2.. 000) 3 6 | Maranhao. 
EIDUV Ss space swsasas 150,400) 1 3 | Oeiras. 
oe eee 300) 4 8 | Aracate. 
Rio Grande do Norte.| 190,000) 1 2 | Natal. 
ee eee 5 2 5 | Parahiba. 

Pernambuco ......... 950,000) 6 14 | Pernambuco. 

agoas.. 188600 2 5 eae Calvo. 
Bergipe. ...s0s.sccee. 1 2 4 | Sergipe. 
Bahis SAE ER ee 1,100,000) 7 14 | San Salvador. 
Espirito-Santo........ 500, 1 2 | Vittoria. 
Rio de Janeiro.......|1,200,000) 6 12-| Janeiro. 
OS Palo. since ddew'ns 500,000; 4 6 | Santo Paulo. 
Sta. Catharina........ 105,000) 1 2 | Sta. Catharina. 
Rio Grande do Sul...} 201,300) 3 6 | 8. Pedro do Sul. 
Minas Geraes........ 000) 10 20 | Ouro Preto, 
Matto Grosso........ $5,000) 1 2 | Cuyaba. 
GQOYER. is ales cscs 180,000} 1 2 | Goyaz. 
Amazonas............ 42,600; 1 1 
Bi eee ep oe 72,400) 1 2 

oo PP ese 7.677.800) 5S § 122 


Toward the close of the year 1862 a serious 
difficulty arose between the Governments of * 
Brazil and Great Britain from the refusal of 
the Brazilian Government to admit certain 
claims which Mr. Christie, the British minister 
at Rio de Janeiro, had made. The facts, as far 
as can be ascertained, were as follows: 

In June, 1861, the British consul at Rio 
Grande do Sul heard, that a Brazilian magis- 
trate of Albardao, a wild and half peopled por- 
tion of the Brazilian coast in the province of 
Rio Grande do Sul, had mentioned in conver- 
sation that the dead bodies of Englishmen had 
been washed on shore near his house, but he 
denied that there had been any wreck. This 
led to an inquiry, the consul having reason to 
suspect that a British vessel had been wrecked. 
on the coast, and that that wreck had taken 
place some days previously to the conversation 
in which the Brazilian magistrate had taken 
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part, but that no inquest had been held on the 
bodies, nor had any information been given to 
the authorities as to the wreck. The consul 
accordingly proceeded to the spot in company 
with a judicial officer and a small body of coast 
guards. On arriving there he went to the 
house of the magistrate, who was absent. His 
visit was not very well received, and in the 
house was found some portion of the cargo of 
the wrecked vessel, which evidently had not 
been in the sea, but had been removed from 
the vessel, and had not been damaged by sea 
water. On the following day the consul went 
to the coast and found the remains of an Eng- 
lish vessel, the Prince of Wales. The sands 
were covered with the cargo, some portion of 
which was damaged by the sea, but a very 
large portion was not damaged at all. The 
trunks had been broken open and their con- 
tents plundered. He had heard that ten bodies 
of Englishmen had been found upon the coast, 
and he desired to see the bodies, but the in- 
spector of the district resisted the attempt, and 
being at the head of a body of armed men, the 
consul was obliged to desist, and he returned 
to Rio de Janeiro. After some trouble he ob- 
tained from the authorities their aid in having 
the bodies brought to Rio de Janeiro, but at his 
own expense. Instead, however, of ten bodies 
being brought, there were only four, upon which 
an inquest was held. On further remonstrance 
an inquest was directed to be held on the re- 
maining bodies, but no person from the con- 
sulate was present, and the persons appointed 
to carry on the inquest were a sub-delegate 
and the brother-in-law of the magistrate, who 
was suspected to have been a party to wreck- 
ing the vessel. 

Application was made for redress, but it 
was not till September 18, 1861, that any steps 
were taken by the Brazilian Government. 
The compensation then offered not being deem- 
ed sufficient by the British Government, they 
demanded that further inquiry should be made. 
This request was not complied with till the 
month of August, 1862. Mr. Christie then 
demanded that a British officer should be pres- 
ent at the inquiry, but that was refused. Late 
in August the Brazilian Government announced 
that two of the minor officials had been dis- 
missed for culpable neglect, but no steps were 
taken to punish the principal culprit. 

This alleged outrage was the first cause of 
complaint. The second act complained of took 
place on June 7, 1862, just a year after the 
wreck at Albardao. It consisted in the arrest 
and detention for a night and a day of two of 
the officers and the chaplain of the British ship 
Forte. Mr. Christie’s representation was, that 
the three had been dining ashore in the suburbs 
of Rio de Janeiro, and were quietly returning 
to their ships when stopped by the sentry on 
duty at a guard house near the beach; that on 
resisting their unprovoked detention, one of 
them was wounded by the soldier’s musket, 
and they were locked up without having in the 
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least misconducted themselves. The Brazilian 
authorities replied to this representation, after 
examining witnesses—among them the English 
master of the hotel at which the gentlemen 
had dined—that the officers and chaplain had 
been drinking as well as dining; that they in- 
sulted the sentry and annoyed the passers-by; 
that they were not in uniform, and refused to 
give their names and rank; that they were 
locked up, in fact, for being drunk and disor- 
derly, and were released after a detention that 
was not unreasonably long or offensive. Not- 
withstanding this explanation of the affair, 
Mr. Christie, acting upon authority from Lord 
Russell, demanded the dismissal of two officers, 
the further reprimand of two others, and the 
punishment of the sentinel. 

In consequence of the refusal of the Brazilian 
Government to comply with the British de- 
mands, Mr. Christie, on Dec. 5, 1862, despatched 
three notes to the Brazilian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, to which he demanded a definite 
reply by the 20th of the same month. 

As these notes did not bring forward any 
new argument in support of the British de- 
mands, the Brazilian Government, in a note of 
December 29, after giving a detailed account of 
what had occurred, of the investigations that 
had been made, and of the explanations which 
had been offered to the British legation, ad- 
hered to its former refusal. While it referred 
the final settlement of the question to the Brit- 
ish Government and the Brazilian legation at 
London, it protested energetically against hav- 
ing any responsibility in the case of the Prince 
of Wales, and peremptorily declined payment, 
declaring that if it should be forced to yield in 
the question of indemnification it would only 
pay the sum demanded by the British legation 
or the British Government under protest. 

In reply to this note, Mr. Christie ordered a 
declaration to be posted at the doors of the 
British consulate, to the effect that, the Bra- 
zilian Government having refused to give satis- 
faction to Great Britain, AdmiralWarren would 
be immediately instructed to retaliate by seiz- 
ing Brazilian property. This order was prompt- 
ly executed. At night, on December 30, the 
English war. steamers Stromboli and Curlew 
quitted the bay of Rio. The preceding even- 
ing the telegraph had signalled the capture of 
a Brazilian vessel outside the bar by an Eng- 
lish steamer. Popular indignation at this in- 
telligence ran very high, and large numbers of 
excited but inoffensive groups collected in the 
streets. On Jan. 6, 1863, it transpired that the 
Stromboli had reéntered the bay during the 
past night, bringing news of the capture of five 
vessels, one of which was a steamer, their en- 
tire cargoes being valued at £80,000 sterling. 
The irritation of the people now became ex- 
treme. The entire population, with boundless 
enthusiasm, applauded the refusal of the minis- 
try to comply with the demands of the British 
minister. The indignation manifested against 
England was intense, and caused the apprehen- 
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sion of a popular outbreak against the British 
residents. Foreigners as well as natives with 
perfect unanimity declared themselves strongly 
opposed to the proceedings of the English min- 
ister. Excited meetings were organized in the 
open street, and the speakers implored the 
people to make no reprisals upon English 
property, and to refrain from molesting English 
residents, but at the same time to encourage 
the Government to resist. The emperor and sev- 
eral of the cabinet ministers found it necessary 
to address the people, to urge them to remain 
quiet, and to trust to the Government the vin- 
dication of the national honor. Lists of volun- 
teers were opened, and immediately filled; dep- 
utations were formed to congratulate the min- 
istry upon its attitude, and liberally responded 
to by the citizens, some giving as much as 
£1,000. The shareholders of the bank demanded 
that a resolution should be passed not to dis- 
eount the paper of English houses, and procla- 

mations were issued, inviting the people to ab- 
stain henceforth from using any description of 
English goods. On January 6th the Brazilian 
Government, by the advice of the councils of 
state, determined to accept the new proposition 
of Mr. Christie, according to which the following 
arrangement was concluded: The prizes are to 
be restored. The Brazilian minister in London, 
if so required by the British Government, will 
pay, under protest, whatever sum may be de- 
manded to the owners of the Prince of Wales. 
With respect to the treatment sustained by the 
officers of the Forte, it shall be submitted to 
the arbitration of the King of the Belgians to 
decide whether or not such treatment should be 
regarded as an outrage upon the honor of the 
British navy. Upon the receipt of this news in 
England, the extreme and summary measures 
adopted by the British Government were se- 
verely censured by the liberal press. Meetings 
of merchants, engaged in the Brazilian trade, 
expressed their disapprobation. The matter 
was brought up in the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Layard, in the name of the Gov- 
ernment, admitted that Mr. Christie acted un- 
der instructions from the Government, and 
expressed the hope that the matter would be 
soon amicably settled. 

Another collision toward the close of the 
year took place in the river Amazon between 
the Brazilian authorities and two vessels of 
war lately built in Great Britain for the Pe- 
ruvian Government. Some time previous the 
Peruvian Government had entered into a con- 
tract with the Brazilian company, ‘“‘ Companhia 
de Navigacao e Commercio do Amazonas,” for 
the conveyance of mails, &c., on the upper wa- 
ters of the Amazon. For a year previous to 
the expiration of the contract payment was 
withheld by the Peruvian Government on one 
pretext or another, and, finally, it refused to 
pay at all, on the plea that verbal notice had 
been given to the Amazon company that the 
(written) contract was no longer in force. The 

n company consequently instructed their 
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agent at Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, not 
to take any more cargo belonging to the Peru- 
yian Government, and to give notice that after 
the end of the year no cargo destined for Peru 
would be taken on board the company’s steam- 
ers. The Peruvian Government was thus put 
in great embarrassment, for by a convention 
existing between the Governments of Peru and 
Brazil it was distinctly stipulated that no goods 
shall be taken up the Amazon in Peruvian ves- 
sels until the limits of the two countries were 
mutually agreed upon. About the middle of 
October, 1862, the Peruvian war steamers Mo- 
rona and Pastaza arrived at Para, and professed 
that they were going up the Amazon for the 
purpose of assisting in marking the boundaries 
between Peru and Brazil. To the surprise of 
the Brazilians, a few days subsequently, the 
Morona took in a general cargo, mounted her 
guns, and, in disregard of a formal intimation 
from the president of Parathat she could not, 
without direct violation of the convention ex- 
isting between the two countries, proceed on 
her voyage, the anchor was weighed, and the 
Morona steamed up the river, followed speedily 
by the Pastaza. The president of the province 
immediately sent after them a fast steamer, the 
Belem, belonging to the Amazon company, on 
board of which he placed two hundred artil- 
lerymen and some nine-pounder guns. The 
Belem overtook the Morona at a place called 
Gurupa, and her commander at once ordered 
the Morona to return to Para. This order be- 
ing set at defiance the Belem proceeded to the 
fortress of Obidos, which she reached six hours 
before the Morona, so that when the latter ar- 
rived at Obidos the fortress fired two blank 
cartridges for her to bring to. In reply the 
Morona fired a shot, upon which the fortress 
fired eight shots at the Morona, and the latter 
replied with round shot and canister. No in- 
jury appears to have been done by this ex- 
change of fire, and the Morona proceeded on her 
voyage. The Pastaza soon after leaving Para 
got ashore, but floated with the rising of the 
tide, and returned to Para. These events had . 
created great excitement in Para, and the Bra- 
zilian Government had ordered several of their 
vessels of war to rendezyous at the mouth of 
the Amazon. 

Brazil has been making of late great progress 
in civilization and material prosperity. Gari- 
baldi, who was for some time clerk in an Eng- 
lish house in Rio de Janeiro, built about the 
first ten miles of railroad ever constructed in 
Brazil. Since then other roads have been made; 
the demand for steamboats on the Amazon be- 
gins likewise to be supplied ; docks were con- 
structed and used at Rio de Janeiro in 1861; 
in 1862 the first ferry boat was taken to Rio 
de Janeiro from the United States. Particular 
attention is paid to the encouragement of En- 
ropean emigration, although the efforts of the 
Government have been thus far only partially 
successful. The most numerous emigrants come 
from Portugal and the Azore Islands, and they 
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devote themselves almost exclusively to com- 
mercial industry. Some forty thousand immi- 
grants have also arrived from Germany and 
Switzerland, and established a number of colo- 
nies, of which the most important are those of 
Sao Leopoldo, in the Province of Rio Grande, 
and Donna Francisca, at Saint Catherine. The 
Swiss Confederation sent in 1861 a distinguish- 
ed scholar, M. Tschudi, to examine thoroughly 
the condition of the colonists, and his report 
was in the main favorable. Some difficulty arose 
from the fact that a considerable number of 
German and Swiss emigrants were Protestants, 
and the laws of Brazil recognized only the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; but the Government 
has now guaranteed to all the Protestant immi- 
grants freedom of religion, and even provides 
for the support of their ministers and teachers, 
churches, and schools, as soon as the number 
of colonists in any place has reached four 
hundred. 

Of immense importance, especially for com- 
merce, will be the opening of the Amazon, 
the largest river of the world, to which the 
Government is devoting great attention. A 
body of scientific men, provided with the 
finest instruments, have been employed by 
the Government for its exploration, and the 
result of this interesting investigation it is ex- 
pected will ere long be published. The city of 
Para is already rapidly progressing. For ten 
miles up the river from Para the land on the 
banks appears to be a vast brick kiln, pre- 
paring bricks for the enlargement of the city. 
This city has undoubtedly a great future. It 
is the centre of the whole commerce of the 
valley, and the climate is of a healthy char- 
acter. Close to the city spread the virgin for- 
ests. Sugar cane planted in the valley becomes 
perennial, and throughout its whole extent all 
the best medicinal plants in the world grow in 
profusion. 

The Emperor of Brazil is very popular, and it 
is hoped that the progress of this vast empire, 
which seems to be destined to become one of 
the greatest of the world, may be uninterrupted 
and rapid. 

BRODIE, Sir Bensamiy Corrs, baronet, 
D.O.L., F.R.S., sergeant-surgeon to the queen, 
an eminent English surgeon, born at Winters- 
law, in Wiltshire, in June, 1783, died at Broome- 
park, Betchworth, Surrey, Oct. 21, 1862. He 
was the son of Rey. Peter Bellinger Brodie, a 
learned and able clergyman of the English 
Church, and received his early education under 
his father’s care. At the age of 16 he was al- 
ready a good classical scholar, and having a 
predilection for the study of medicine, he was 
sent in 1799 to London to commence his pro- 
fessional studies at the Hunterian School of 
Medicine in Windmill street. After a four 
years’ course in that school he became a pupil 
of Mr., afterward Sir Everard Home, then one 
of the most distinguished surgeons in the me- 
tropolis, in 1803. In 1804, at the age of 21, he 
gave lectures on anatomy in St. George’s Hos- 
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pital, and in 1808 became assistant surgeon of 
that hospital. In 1810 he received the Copley 
medal for two able papers in the “ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,” and the same year was ap- 
pointed Croonian lecturer. In 1819 he was 


elected professor of anatomy and surgery to the’ 


Royal College of Surgeons, and in 1822 one of 
the principal surgeons of St. George’s Hos- 
pital. In 1823, at the age of 40, he occupied 
the first rank in his profession. In 1880 he was 
-called to attend George IV. in his last illness, 


and on the accession of William IV. was ap- — 


pointed sergeant-surgeon to the king. He was 
created a baronet in 1834, On the accession 
of Queen Victoria he was appointed sergeant- 
surgeon, and on her marriage surgeon to the 
Prince Consort. The Government also recog- 
nized his ability by placing him on important 
commissions relative to medical education, the 
public health, sanitary matters, &c. He was also 
professor of the Medico-chirurgical Society; pres- 
ident of the Royal College of Surgeons, member 
of the Council of the Royal Society, and later, 
its president, and corresponding member of thes 
Institute of France. Oxford University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.O.L. in 1850. 
His practice was, as a whole, larger than that 
of any other British surgeon, though perhaps 
not equal in any one year to that of Sir Astley 
Cooper during two or three of his best years. 
For nearly 40 years it is said to have exceeded 
£12,000 per annum. Yet amid all his profes- 
sional labors and cares, increased as they were 
in the later years of his life by impaired vision, 
he found time to prepare several works of 
great value on topics connected with his pro- 
fession. The principal of these were “ Lectures 
on Diseases of the Urinary Organs ;” ‘‘ Observa- 
tions, Pathological and Surgical, on Diseases of 
the Joints’ (both these have passed through 
numerous editions); ‘‘ Physiological Research- 
es,” reprinted from the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions in 1851,” and “ Physiological Inquiries,” 
first published in 1854. He was a skilful De 
sician, and an admirable operator, profoundly 
versed in anatomy, and in the science as well 
as the practice of his profession, and withal a 
genial, generous, and accomplished gentleman. 

BUCKLE, Henry Tuomas, an English phi- 
losopher and ‘historian, born at Lee, in Kent, 
Noy. 24, 1822, died in Damascus, Syria, May 
28, 1862. His father was a wealthy London 
merchant, and he received an excellent early 
education under Dr. Holloway at Gordon House, 
Kentish Town. At the age of sixteen, when 
asked by his father to name his own reward for 
the diligent scholarship which had made him 
the first scholar of his class, he preferred the 
earnest request to be allowed henceforth to 
pursue his studies alone. His desire was grant- 
ed, and thenceforth, with a rare determination 
and fixedness of purpose, his time was given 
wholly to earnest study,, with the single recre- 
ation of games of chess, in which he won the 
reputation of being one of the best players in 
England. The death of his father occurring in 
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1840, he soon came into the possession of a 
large fortune, which enabled him to gratify his 
sion for books. Of these he made a very 
and choice collection, and to an extent 
seldom equalled at his age, had made himself 
master of their contents. His extensive read- 
ing and devotion to study attracted the notice 
of such men as Hallam and Bunsen, who re- 
garded him as a young man of great promise. 
The tendency of his mind and the drift of his 
studies had been from an early period toward 
the philosophy of history, and the result of his 
many years of labor finally took form in a pro- 
posed ‘ History of Civilization.” The first vol- 
ume of this, consisting only of an elaborate in- 
troduction to the “History of Civilization in 
England,” appeared in 1857, and was repub- 
lished the next year in this country; a second 
volume, also introductory in its nature, and de- 
voted to the developments of civilization in 
Spain and Scotland, was published in 1861, 
and a third, in which he was to review the 
civilization of Germany and the United States, 
was in progress. These were all preliminary 
to his treatment of the subject of the “ History 
of Civilization in England,” of which the greater 
part was said to be ready for publication. He 
had also published in “ Fraser’s Magazine ” 
two essays, republished since his death in this 
country, on “ Liberty,” and on the “ Influence 
of Women.” The theory on which his histori- 
cal works were based called forth strong and 
severe animadversion, and was hardly accepted 
even by his most intimate friends and admirers; 
but while many of the objectionable positions 
in his works were attributed to his isolation as 
a student, and his one-sided views of humanity, 
he was unquestionably but partially understood, 
and greatly misrepresented by his critics. A 
more free and extended commingling with his 
fellow men, it was thought, would have greatly 
modified his theories, and brought his really 
reverent spirit to a better understanding of the 
‘ways of God with man.” The literary merits 
of his works are very great: they give evidence 
of vast research without pedantic display, and 
the style in its lucidity and fascination com- 
pe favorably with that of the great English 
istorian Macaulay. 

Mr. Buckle had seriously overworked him- 
self in the preparation of his second volume for 
the press, and after its publication suffered from 
illness for some months. In October, 1861, he 
left England, accompanied by two boys, sons 
of a friend, to spend the winter on the Nile. In 
March, his health being improved, he left Cairo, 
with Mr. J. 8. Stuart Glennie, for a tour through 
Sinai, Petra, and Palestine. The fatigues of a 
horseback journey through the latter region, 
led to his serious illness for about ten days at 
Nazareth ; recovering partially he pushed on 
to Sidon, and thence by the easiest route to 
Damascus, where he was attacked with typhus 
fever, and died after about ten days’ illness. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. The very mark- 
ed decay already taking place upon the surface 
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of the stone used in building, not many years 
since, the new palace at Westminster, London 
—the edifice containing the new houses of par- 
liament—having led to the appointment of a 
committee to consider the subject of the causes 
of decay in building stones and the possibility 
of preventing it, the report of that committee 
has not only furnished some important infor- 
mation upon the topics in question, but has 
served to elicit further discussion in England 
and to some extent in thiscountry. The stone 
used in construction of the palace—a magne- 
sian limestone—was mainly procured from the 
quarries of Anston ; a portion, however, in view 
of its reputation for durability, was taken from 
the ancient quarries at Mansfield Woodhouse. 
The committee of investigation just referred to, 
appointed by an order of the House of Com- 
mons, consisted of Sir R. I. Murchison; Geo. 
Godwin, and M. Digby Wyatt, Vice-Presidents 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects; D. 
T. Ansted and James Tennant, Professors of 
Geology ; A. W. Hofmann, Edward Frankland, 
and F, A. Abel, Professors of Chemistry, and 
others: their report is dated August 1, 1861, 
and is based upon results elicited by an exami- 
nation of 77 communications submitted, and of 
81 witnesses—13 meetings, irrespective of those 
of sub-committees, having been held for the 
purpose. The more important statements in 
reference to the four points of inquiry specified 
in the act of appointment, as condensed from 
the reply of the committee, are as follows: 

“T. The extent and position of the decay.” 
This began to appear in portions of the palace 
first built, and about 7 years after their execu- 
tion; yet in some of the most recent parts it is 
now as obvious as in any others. In the parts 
toward the Thames, and in those fronting on 
the approaches to Westminster Bridge, the de- 
cay is much greatest in the lower portions of 
the wall; in some exposed positions where it 
was looked for, it is extremely slight; but in 
the inner courts, which are much sheltered, it 
is considerable, and perhaps the worst speci- 
men is one of the parts most sheltered of all— 
an archway leading to the reporters’ gallery, 
near the entrance to Westminster Hall. Thus, 
the material appears most liable to decay in 
damp and confined situations. The actual dis- 
integration and discoloration of the stone in 
the affected portions are already considerable, 
suggesting deeper inroads into the material 
than are at first apparent; but though the dis- 
figurement, marking the plane surfaces more 
than the carved work, is already serious, it is 
inferred that the stability of the structure is 
not at present endangered. 

“TI. The causes to which the decay is at- 
tributable, taking into consideration the com- 
position of the stone, and the influence exerted 
upon it by moisture, and by the acids diffused 
in the London atmosphere.” It was previous- 
ly known to some contractors that some layers 
of the Anston stone were liable to decomposi- 
tion; and though no inspector of the material 
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was appointed, some of the stone was rejected 
by the builders themselves. The sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of the three chemists already 
named, make a division of building stones into 
2 classes: 1, those of materials not easily acted 
on by acids; as granites, porphyries, and ser- 
pentines; 2, those of materials partially or 
entirely subject to ready action of acids, among 
which limestones, dolomites, and certain sand- 
stones containing carbonate of lime as cement- 
ing material, must be classed. Among analyses 
of several varieties of dolomite, quoted in illus- 
tration of the composition of the stone in ques- 
tion, that of the North Anston quarry gave: 
carbonate of lime, 54.89 per cent.; carbonate 
of magnesia, 42.07; protoxide of iron, 0.49; 
peroxide of iron, 0.24; protoxide of manganese, 
a trace ; silica, 0.56; water, 0.51. Not mere- 
ly chemical composition, however, but physical 
condition also, goes to determine actual dura- 
bility ; thus, marble, a crystalline carbonate of 
lime, is much less subject to influence of acids 
than chalk, an amorphous one. Now, in the 
dolomitic limestone of the new houses of Par- 
liament, while the same block of small dimen- 
sions is often greatly disintegrated in one part, 
and wholly untouched in another, analysis 
fails to show a difference in the chemical na- 
ture of the two parts; so that the cause must 
really exist in the state of aggregation of the 
material. Among the agents in the atmosphere 
that may attack building stones, are: 1. Oxygen, 
but only in case of those rare sorts containing 
sulphurets of iron, or the protoxides of iron and 
manganese, all of which are liable to oxidation. 
2. Carbonic acid and water: carbonic acid in 
presence of water proves a powerful solvent, 
decomposing in time the most indestructible 
rocks. The acid transforms the insoluble 
earthy carbonates of lime and magnesia in the 
stones containing these into soluble bicarbo- 
nates; the water first serving as vehicle to in- 
troduce the acid, and then as solvent to wash 
away the products of its action. The removal 
in like manner of the alkaline bases from sili- 
cious rocks, leaves the silica in more or less 
friable condition. Besides, the committee 
think that water exerts a gradual disintegrat- 
ing action near to the surface of stones, by the 
expansion occurring in its volume, upon its 
freezing within the interstices of the material. 
8. Nitric acid; this is now known to be an al- 
most constant, probably a normal, constituent 
of the air; but though it must assist in destroy- 
ing calcareous and magnesian stones, its minute 
quantity renders its action scarcely worthy of 
notice. 4. Sulphur acids: these in towns, 
especially where much coal is burned, become 
quite appreciable. Dr. Angus Smith found in 
the air of parts of Manchester one part sul- 
phurie acid in 100,000, and in the centre of the 
town, 25 parts in 100,000 of air. The com- 
position and structure as well as the situation 
of the stone of the new houses of Parliament 
render it subject to action of all the agents 
now named, save oxygen. The chief agents in 
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the decay are doubtless carbonic and sulphuric 
acids, with water; the action of the last named 
acid being indicated even by a marked efilo- 
rescence of sulphate of magnesia on the face of 
many stones from which exfoliation is taking 
place, while its effects will be not only due to 
solution of the lime and magnesia of the stone, 
but also to the forming of crystals of sulphate 
of magnesia within the pores, and which like 
those of ice will act to disrupt and remove the 
superficial parts of the material. 

“III. The best means of preserving the stone 


from further injury.” The sub-committee, al- . 


ready mentioned, begin their report on this 
head by declaring that, among the many pro- 
cesses for preservation that have been brought 
to their notice, there is not one which they at 
present feel justified in definitely recommend- 
ing as a preservative, either for general or lo- 
cal application. Having devoted 5 days ex- 
clusively to the study practically of one pro- 
cess, Ransome’s—presently to be described— 
they declare themselves unable to elaborate 
even this sufficiently to warrant them in ex- 
pressing a final opinion as to its merits. The 
processes they had examined could be divided 
generally into: 1, those for permanent, and 
2, those for temporary protection. In both 
these classes they summarily dismiss some of 
the proposed methods, as applicable only to 
stones before being placed in a building, or as 
showing misapprehension of the real problem 
to be solved—among these being such as boil- 
ing in a mixture of pitch or resin and oil; cov- 
ering with a semifluid mixture of silica and 
sulphur, the latter not only oxidizable but 
highly inflammable; and even the offer to pro- 
tect the walls galvanically by coating with sul- 
phate of lead, and putting this in connection 
with plates of zinc; and again, to check the 
decay by first producing fermentation over the 
surface, in a coating of some organic and fer- 
mentable substance, The more probably ap- 
plicable of the permanent processes, they clas- 
sify under 5 heads, namely: the application, 
1, of silicates of the alkalies, in various degrees 
of concentration; 2, of silicates, in conjunction 
with various saline compounds, intended to 
produce double decomposition; 3, of hydro- 
fluoric, or hydrofluo-silicic acid, or their saline 
compounds; 4, of phosphoric acid, and acid 
phosphates; 5, of solutions of the alkaline 
earths, or their bicarbonates, in water. As 
to these, however, they advise nothing further 
than to apply, to portions of the palace wall 
actually decaying, the best representatives of 
the three classes last named, as an experimental 
test of their value, deeming that experiments 
already in progress with some of those in the 
first two subdivisions will, in the course of a 
few years, determine the question of their ap- 
plicability. Of processes for temporary pro- 
tection they recommend for trial on some af- 
fected parts. of the wall only the solutions in 
volatile solvents of some of the most unchange- 
able of organic bodies, as paraffine, beeswax, 
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or the more permanent gums and resins. Fi- 
nally, they think that only the test of some 
years of experiment and actual use can decide 
the questions of the actual or comparative 
merits of these various processes. In these 
views the general committee coincide; and 
they accordingly recommend no general coat- 
ing, painting, oiling, or washing of the build- 
ing, but only precautions—though by what 
means they scarcely make clear—to arrest de- 
cay where it actually commences, or in the 
worst cases the cutting out of the decaying 
stone, until more definite knowledge shall sup- 
ply a remedy on which full reliance can be 
laced. 


a: IV. The qualities of the stones to be rec- 
ommended for future use in public buildings in 
London.” This head may here be briefly dis- 
posed of; since, the London atmosphere being 
among the most destructive to which building 
materials can be exposed, and the air of most 
cities in this country being much more dry and 
less corroding, the interest in this part of the 
subject must be for American architects main- 
ly that of comparison. , The committee con- 
demn the magnesian limestones as an unsafe 
material for public buildings in London. The 
Portland stone, not so hard as the Anston, and 
yet with a power of withstanding the London 
atmosphere shown in many buildings from the 
date of St. Paul’s downward, they fully rec- 
ommend; though even with this, a careful se- 
lection at the quarries is necessary. The car- 
bonates of lime used for buildings in the com- 
paratively pure atmosphere of Paris, and where 
wood is largely used as fuel, also suffer decay, 
which, thus far, the French architects and 
chemists appear to have been no more success- 
ful than others in preventing or arresting. The 
committee close by recommending a persever- 
ing trial of the various probably valuable pre- 
servative materials and agents, expressing a be- 
lief that a large portion of the stone of the new 
palace is very durable, and that a remedy suf- 
ficing to arrest or control the decay in the af- 
fected portion will soon be found.—The full 
report may be consulted in the “‘ London Build- 
er,” No. 974; and “ Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute,” Phila., Jan. 1862. 

In a paper read before the Architectural As- 
sociation (London “‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,” Feb- 
ruary, 1862), Mr. A. H. Church laid down cer- 
tain principles as likely to be practically effec- 
tive in accomplishing the preservation of stone, 
among them the followmg: 1, Any process, to 
be practically useful, must be easy of applica- 
tion, and moderate in cost; 2, It must render 
absorbent stone less porous, and counteract 
also the influence of injurious bodies in the 
air; 3, It must consolidate stones, the particles 
of which are loosely aggregated, and harden 
such as are easily abraded by mechanical 
means; 4, It must not materially change the 
color, surface, or texture of the stone; 5, The 
protecting material must not remain as a film, 
but must penetrate the material; not, however, 
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contracting the surface, or otherwise separat- 
ing particles from the stone; 6, The material 
must be less soluble in water and less subject 
to atmospheric agents than the material of the 
stone; 7, Its application must leave no soluble, 
and especially no efflorescent or crystallizing 
salt, as one of its products, in the surface or 
substance of the stone. As a result of some of 
the so called preservative processes, a sulphate 
of soda or of magnesia is formed in the super- 
ficial parts of the stone, which effloresces upon 
the surface; and it is curious to note upon the 
summit of each hair-like crystal a minute frag- 
ment of stone, torn off and carried forward by 
the force of the crystallization. Again, when 
a strong aqueous solution of silica is applied to 
chalk or a soft limestone, the silica glutinizes 
on the surface; the film formed scales off, and 
the scales bring away with them adherent par- 
ticles of the chalk or stone upon their inner sur- 
face. The principles and remarks here offered 
have doubtless a reference to Mr. Church’s pro- 
cess of preservation, presently to be named. 
At a stated meeting of the members of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, December 19, 
1861, Mr. A. L. Fleury read a paper on the sub- 
ject of preserving building stone by applying a 
pure aqueous solution of silica, adding other 
uses of the same solution. He first referred to 
the very elaborate and quite exhaustive paper 
by Mr. J. M. Ordway, on “ Water Glass” 
(“American Journal of Science,” Sept. and Nov. 
1861, and Jan. 1862), or the various forms of 
soluble alkaline silicates, originally investigated 
by Fuchs, Kuhlmann, Liebig, and others. For 
these alkaline silicates he would substitute the 
aqueous solution just mentioned; a sugges- 
tion made also in the same year by Mr. W. 
Crookes, editor of the ‘‘ Chemical News.” Mr. 
Fleury proceeds to quote from the last named 
journal, No. 100, giving several modes of pre- 
paring the soluble silica. The difficulty which 
besets many of the processes of silicification is, 
that along with the needful silica, so much 
superfluous, and indeed injurious matter is 
often introduced, that the valuable qualities of 
the silica are in a great measure counteracted. 
Of the four modes given for preparing the pure 
solution, which at least has the merit of ex- 
cluding these useless or hurtful intermixtures, 
we name the two which appear to prove most 
satisfactory: 1, By dissolving pure sulphide of 
silicium in water; sulphuretted hydrogen is 
given off, the silicium is oxidized, and the re- 
sulting silica remains completely dissolved, in 
such proportion, moreover, that the liquid 
gelatinizes upon attempting to evaporate it. 
2, By Prof. Graham’s new method of Dialysis. 
(See Cuemistry.) In this, a solution of silicate 
of soda, supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, 
is placed on one side of a parchment paper 
septum, pure water being on the other side; in 
a few days the hydrochloric acid and chloride 
of sodium will be found to have completely 
passed through the diaphragm, leaving the 
silica in aqueous solution, and so pure that acid 
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nitrate of silver fails to detect chlorine in the 
liquid. This solution remains fluid for some 
days, but it ultimately gelatinizes. Of these 
two methods, the former gives the silicious 
solution in the greater strength. When such 
solution, thus prepared, is applied with a clean 
brush once or oftener over the surface of chalk 
or dolomite, Mr. Crookes states that a process 
of hardening occurs, which goes on increasing 
for several days, while, owing to the depth of 
penetration, and to there being no soluble or 
_ efforescent compounds to be removed, there 
appears a strong probability of permanent pro- 
tection by means of this silicious impregnation 
to the stones so treated. (It must be added, from 
other sources, that upon actual test of the pure 
solution of silica for preserving stone, made in 
England, it was found that the solution too fre- 
quently gelatinized mainly on the surface of the 
material, drying and scaling off, and chipping 
the surface in so doing. It cannot, therefore, be 
recommended, as is done by Mr. Fleury, for 
preserving building stones, and more especially 
not for decaying monuments. Of the other 
uses suggested by the writer named, and which 
will be mentioned, some may prove of real 
practicability and value.) 

The first of the proposed applications of the 
hydrated silica being set aside, among the 
others are, briefly, the following: 2, The for- 
mation, by admixture in due proportions with 
other cheap materials, as lime, clay, sand, &c., 
of artificial building and other stones; 3, The 
application of the solution to wood, so as to 
render it comparatively indestructible, and fire 
and water proof; 4, The mixing of the solution 
with certain colors used by painters, and form- 
ing silicated colors, such as have lately been 
employed by Kaulbach and by many other 
painters of frescoes, German, French, and Eng- 
lish, and which (chemical analysis showing 
that the frescoes at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were of such character) appear to have the 
quality of resisting the change usually caused 
by time; 5, The formation, by mixture with 
certain materials, of a durable artificial marble, 
susceptible of beautifully variegated coloration ; 
6, Combination with certain organic substances 
to form many articles for which a plastic ma- 
terial or composition is suitable, as certain 
parts of machinery, furniture, &c. (‘Journal of 
the Franklin Institute,” January, 1862.) 

Messrs. Bartlett, Bros. & Co., of Camden 
Town, Eng., propose (‘“‘Chem, News”, No. 101) 
as a preservative material a combination of sili- 
cate and aluminate of potash, the latter prepared 
from a fused compound of alumina and potash, 
and dissolving readily in water, with not more 
than two per cent. of free potash. When sili- 
cate of potash, sp. gr. 1.250, and this alumi- 
nate of potash, sp. gr. 1.200, are mixed, instan- 
taneous decomposition takes place, the result a 
solid mass, consisting of silicate of alumina, 
and some free potash. The mass hardens with 
extraordinary rapidity. The. solutions being 
of somewhat less specific gravity, so that, mix- 
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ed, they shall be of sp. gr. 1.150, the result of 
the combination lasts as a solution about 10 
hours; but formed at or evaporated to about 
sp. gr. 1.200, it solidifies immediately. The 
product of the combination of the materials 
named, is declared to resist dilute sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. 

The defect referred to above in the process 
suggested by Mr. Crookes, with pure solution 
of silica, Mr. Church thinks he has obviated by 
his method, which consists in applying along 


with the silica solution, usually first, but some-. 


times second, a solution of baryta (oxide of 
barium). The result he states to be the depo- 
sition within the interstices of the stone so 
treated of the insoluble and unalterable silicate 
of baryta, no other materials accompanying 
these, so that no soluble or otherwise injurious 
salt can be formed. By this process he con- 
siders that porous stones are necessarily made 
harder, and less subject to atmospheric influ- 
ence ; that brick, terra cotta, &c., may be made 
nearly water-proof; and that articles moulded 
from plaster of Paris are greatly improved in 
appearance and durability. The application, 
as proposed by others, of a silicate of soda and 
chloride of barium, results in production of sili- 
cate of baryta and chloride of sodium, the lat- 
ter of which, washing out by rain, Mr. Church 
concludes, must injure the stone in respect to 
durability and appearance. 

The process of Mr. Frederick Ransome, how- 
ever, involving a principle nearly similar to that 
just stated, has received high commendation, 
and, among other authorities, by Prof. Ansted 
before the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. Ransome’s process consists in a de- 
posit or formation within the substance of 
stones sufficiently porous, and whether natural 
or artificial, of a silicate of lime. The absorb- 
ent block or mass is first saturated, so far as 
may be, with a solution of silicate of soda ap- 
plied to the surface, when this is followed with 
an application of solution of chloride of cal- 
cium: as the latter penetrates so as to come in 
contact with the former substance, a double 
decomposition takes place, the results being an 
insoluble silicate of lime, and a soluble chloride 
of sodium, the latter of which can be mainly 
washed away at once, or left to be removed 
gradually. Mr. Ransome formed in moulds 
small blocks of sand wet together by applying 
the liquid silicate of soda, and then hardened 
these by dipping them in the solution of chlo- 
ride of calcium. The result was the formation, 
almost instantaneously, of a perfectly compact, 
hard, and apparently durable solid. In this 
and other ways, the inventor had employed the 
process in preparing artificial stones. Some 
of these are already in use upon the Metropoli- 
tan Railway. They are cheap, can be made on 
the spot where needed, of almost any rubbish 
or material at hand, and of any desired form 
and size. A bar of one of these artificial 
stones, 4 square inches in section, and over 8 
inches between supports, sustained 2,122 lbs. ; 
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like bars of Portland stone broke at 750 lbs. ; 
of Caen stone, at 780lbs. The cohesion or 
tensile strength of a bar, sectional surface 54 
square inches, weights being suspended from it 
and increased, was found equal to 1,980 lbs. ; 
while Caen stone broke at 768 lbs., and Port- 
land at 1,1041bs. A cube of 4 inches sustained 
80 tons pressure before crushing. These stones, 
however, were all.recently made, and time 
alone can determine the question of their dura- 
bility. Dr. Frankland found that the finished 
stone (of course after washing) still contained 
chloride of sodium, but he judges that this 
remnant is extractable without injury to the 
tenacity of the mass; and although it must ob- 
viously leave the stone more porous in time 
than at the first, he considers that this effect 
will be more than offset by the well-known 
tendency of the binding material, silicate of 
lime, to become more crystalline and so harder 
by age; so that these artificial stones may yet 
be found to surpass in durability any natural 
ones, unless it be the material quarried from 
the primary rocks. 

Prof. Jas. Thomson read before the British 
Association a paper on the “ Disintegration of 
Stones exposed in Buildings and otherwise to 
Atmospheric Influences,” in which, setting out 
with the declaration that he would not be un- 
derstood as assigning any single cause for the 
decay of building stones, he endeavored to show 
the fact of an important mode of such decay, 
hitherto overlooked. 1. He urges that certain 
cases of disintegration frequently observed, are 
not to be referred to the softening or weaken- 
ing of the stone by dissolving away or chemi- 

eal alterations of portions of it, but are in- 
stances in which the crumbling is to be attrib- 
uted to a disruptive force exerted by certain 
crystalline matters in the act of solidifying in 
the pores or cavities of the mass, and from 
liquids permeating it. 2. That in such cases, 
the crumbling away of the stones, when not 
such as is caused by freezing of water in the 
pores, usually occurs in the greatest degree at 
places to which, by joint agencies of moisture 
and evaporation, saline substances existing in 
the stones are brought and left to crystallize. 
8. That the solidifying of crystalline matters 
in porous stones, whether it be of ice from 
freezing of water, or of crystals of salts from 
their solutions, usually produces disintegration, 
not as commonly supposed, by expansion of 
the total volume of the liquid and the crystals 
jointly, occasioning a fluid pressure in the 
pores, but on the contrary, as a consequence 
of the natural and well known tendency of 
crystals to increase in size when in contact with 
a liquid that can still deposit in the solid state 
the same substance as that composing them— 
this growth in size still going on, even though, 
to allow of it, the crystals must push out of 
their way the porous walls of the cavity they 
are in, and even though it must be from liquids 
permeating these walls that the crystals receive 
the materials for their increase. 
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A patent has been taken out by Mr. L. Stand- 
fast, of London, for a composition of burnt 
clay, iron dust, brick dust, gravel, lime, and 
sand, mixed with hemp and hair, so as to form 
a cement, to be laid up in a suitable frame to 
constitute the walls of houses; such walls 
when dry being solid, instead of being com- 
posed of many small blocks. This application 
of gravel cement for building is similar to the 
concrete of gravel and mortar already in use for 
constructing the walls of houses, in some parts 
of the United States. 

Of a valuable series of papers on ‘‘ Hydraulic 
Engineering,” by Mr. Samuel McElroy. ©. E., 
in the “Jour. of the Franklin Institute,” 1862, 
those in the numbers for May, June, and July, 
treat of “ Reservoir Construction,” its history 
theory, and practice, including the subjects of 
concretes, masonry, &c.; those in Nos. for 
September and October, of “ Distribution.” In 
the same journal, March, 1862, will be found 
an extract from a paper on the “ Concrete used 
in the late Extension of the London Docks,” 
by George Robertson, C. E. The highly spe- 
cial character of the branch of construction 
here involved, would render an abstract at 
length inappropriate in this place. 

The factitious sorts of wood, as those pro- 
duced by mixing fine saw dust of different nat- 
ural woods with glue or other cementitious 
matter, and which are therefore generally ob- 
tained in a plastic state, and at once compacted 
and shaped by compressing in moulds, have be- 
come somewhat familiarly known; and thus far 
they have been employed rather for the manu- 
facture of small articles than for building. 
Among the best of these is, doubtless, that of 
M. Ladry, formed by mixing sawdust with bul- 
lock’s blood, and compressing. Another pro- 
duct of the sort, very recently invented in 
France, appears to have attracted still more at- 
tention: it is made of sawdust alone, heated to 
a high temperature, and in such state subjected 
to enormous pressure—600 tons, it appears, to 
the square foot; and while thus acquiring a 
compactness and hardness exceeding those of 
wood, it has a very fine texture, is readily 
moulded in forming it, and is unchangeable by 
the atmosphere. It is known as durable wood 
(bois duré). 

The greatly diminished period of time during 
which ships are now built being found to re- 
sult in an injurious increase of the tendency 
of their timbers to different forms of decay, in 
consequence of their becoming less thoroughly 
seasoned on the stocks, M. de Lapparent has 
within little more than a year past proposed, as 
a means of preserving the timbers, to carbonize 
their surfaces to a very slight depth, usually 
perhaps not exceeding about ;}, of an inch, 
by directing upon the surface of the wood a 
jet of some inflammable gas in the state of ig- 
nition. A quite uniform carbonization of the 
surface can thus be secured ; and the resulting 
coating, it is anticipated, will prove quite im- 
pervious to air and moisture. The process, the 
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expense of which needs not exceed about 10 
cents to the square yard, has lately been tried 
at Cherbourg; and it is thus far regarded as 
proving completely successful. 

The following application for prevention of 
the rotting of wood, especially suitable for fence 
posts, piles, and the materials of various wet 
constructions, is recommended, in a late num- 
ber of Dingler’s “ Polytechnic Journal,” as supe- 
rior in view of its economy, and its impermea- 
bility to water, as well as of the great hardness 
it assumes: Take 50 parts of rosin, 40 of finely 
powdered chalk, 300 parts (or less) of fine white 
sharp sand, 4 parts of linseed oil, 1 of native red 
oxide of copper, and 1 of sulphuric acid. First 
heat the rosin, chalk, sand, and oil, in an iron 
boiler; then add the oxide, and with care, the 
acid: stir the composition carefully, and apply 
the coat while it is still hot. If it be not 
liquid enough, add a little more oil. - This coat- 
ing, when cold and dried, forms a varnish 
which is as hard as stone. 

To the many processes in use for the treat- 
ment of wood with a view to render it more 
durable, and incidentally also less inflammable, 
that recently patented by T. Cobley, of Meer- 
holz, Hesse, promises to add another. In this, 
a strong solution of potash, baryta, lime, stron- 
tia, or any of their salts, is by action of a pump 
forced into the pores of the timber, placed 
within a close iron vessel. After this opera- 
tion, the liquid is run off from the timber, and 
hydrofluo-silicic acid is forced in; the latter, 
uniting with the salt in the timber, forms with it 
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an insoluble compound; and the wood is said to 
bein consequence rendered quite uninflammable. 

In conclusion, for the year, of this subject of 
building materials, it may be proper—since, al- 
though the American climate is less severe on 
the materials of edifices than is that of some 
European countries, the actual decay of build- 
ing stones is even here considerable, and the 
subject therefore one of practical importance— 
to express a regret that persons who are in this 
country also conversant with facts respecting 
the comparative decay and durability of the 


materials employed in our public and private: 


buildings, or those making investigations and 
inventions in connection with such materials, 
do not more frequently communicate their re- 
sults to the scientific journals, in which they 


would be rendered accessible, and could be-._ 


come of general utility. The continually in- 
creasing employment among us of iron in the 
construction of buildings, it is true, substitutes 
for a part of our subject the consideration of 
the qualities and working of that metal. But 
the marbles, sandstones, granites, &c., will still 
continue, as well as bricks and various woods, 
to be largely used for building; and the ques- 
tion of real economy, as well as in certain in- 
stances those of beauty in time, and of the in- 
terest that is sure to connect itself with strne- 
tures very long preserved, render a particular 
investigation of the comparative durability and 
unchangeableness of these various materials in 
the climates of our country a work greatly to be 
desired. 
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CALIFORNIA. One of the Pacific States 
of the Union, first settled in 1769, ceded to the 
United States, by Mexico, in 1848, and admitted 
into the Union as a State in 1850. Its capital 
isSacramento. The area of the State is 188,982 
square miles, and its population in 1860 was 
379,994, of whom 28,348 were Chinese and 
Mexican half-breeds, and 14,555 Indians. 

The Governor of the State to December, 1863, 
is Leland Stanford, whose official residence 
is at Sacramento. The Secretary of State, 
whose term of office expires at the same time, 
is William H. Weeks, of Sacramento. The gov- 
ernor was elected in September, 1861. He 
received 56,036 votes, the Union Democratic 
candidate, J. Conness, having 30,944, and the 
Breckinridge Democratic candidate, J. R. 
McOonnell, 32,751. Stanford’s plurality was, 
therefore, 23,285. In 1862 the only State officer 
elected was a Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and John Sweet, the Republican 
candidate, was elected, receiving 51,238 votes, 
while Stevenson, the Union Democratic candi- 
date, had 21,514, and Fitzgerald, the Regular 
Democratic candidate, had 15,817. The Senate 
stands, 82 Republicans, 4 Union Democrats, 


4 Regular Democrats. The House, Repub- 
licans 63, Union Democrats 10, Regular Demo- 
crats 7. 

The Legislature of 1861, believing certain 
amendments to the constitution of the State re- 
quired, passed a bill proposing amendments to 
articles 4, 5, 6 and 9. According to the Con- 
stitution these proposed amendments were to be 
passed upon by the next Legislature, and if 
adopted by them submitted to the people for 
their sanction. The amendment to section 9, 
which extended the term of office from three 
to four years, was adopted, and, being submitted 
to the people, received their sanction, but the 
amendments to the other sections were modified 
by the Legislature of 1862, and, though sane- 
tioned in their modified form by the people, 
the irregularity of their modification, in the 
opinion of the highest legal authorities, ren- 
dered them void. 

The message of Governor Stanford, sent to 
the Legislature January 5, 1868, reviews the 
financial condition of the State. The total in- 
debtedness of the State is $5,579,284.76. The 
financial year (or, rather the financial period, 
for there were but ten months and twenty days, 
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viz., from January 10 to December 1, 1862, 
embraced in the governor’s statement) com- 
menced with a floating debt against the General 
Fund of $535,603.93, and the previous admin- 
istration had received $251,705.34 of the rey- 
enues of 1862, and applied the amount on the 
expenses of 1861. The total revenues of 1862 
were $929,334.34, less this sum of $251,705.34 
anticipated, leaving only $577,629 of actual 
funds to meet the current expenditure. The 
expenses of the State from January 10 to De- 
eember 1, 1862, were $738,117.76, of which 
$455,057.70 are yet unpaid. The governor rec- 
ommends the levying of a tax of twenty-three 
cents on the $100 to meet this floating indebt- 
edness and place the State on a cash basis. 
Some measure, he thinks, should also be 
adopted to obviate constitutional objections 

i taxing the Chinese. He also recom- 
mends the organization, arming, and equip- 
ment of an efficient militia force in the State, 
and the adoption of a provision allowing vol- 
unteers in the army to vote. He suggests 
tie propriety of gathering all the Indians 
in the State upon one large reservation, where 
they could be more easily guarded, and ren- 
dered far more comfortable, while the citizens 
would be protected from their hostile in- 
eursions. The State prison, he says, is inse- 
cure, and not in any respect reformatory. He 
recommends a system of solitary confinement. 
There are 585 convicts, and the average cost to 
the State of their support is eighty-four cents 
per week. On the 22d of July, 1862, 150 of 
the convicts escaped, and in the pursuit for 
their recapture three were killed and twenty- 
two wounded. At the close of the year six- 
teen of the number were still at large. The 
orphan asylums and the Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
Asylums at San Francisco were well m e 
and deserving of aid from the Legislature. The 
State Reform School at Marysville is a very 
costly institution to the State, and the good it 
accomplishes is not commensurate with its 
cost. The care of an average number of about 
ten boys costs the State as much as the care of 
two hundred convicts at San Quentin. The 
governor suggests that an arrangement may be 
effected to place the boysin the Reform School 
at San Francisco (a city institution). The In- 
sane Asylum is not in a satisfactory condition. 
It needs more room, more buildings and better 
management. The school fund lands and the 
receipts from the sale of portions of them 
should be carefully guarded and sacredly ap- 
plied to the purposes of education. Seven 
millions of acres of the lands granted by the 
General Government are devoted to educational 
purposes. The Swamp Land Commissioners 
report that they have established the claim of 
the State to 485,252 acres of swamp lands, all 
of which are susceptible of permanent reclama- 
tion. The governor recommends the Legisla- 
ture tg enlarge the list of bounties for home 
products. 

Congress, in 1861, in organizing the new 
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territory of Nevada, bestowed upon it some 
land included within the lines of the State of 
California, providing, however, that such lands 
should not enure to the new territory until the 
assent of California had been given to their 
surrender. The east line of California, it now 
appears, had never been carefully and ac- 
curately surveyed, and it was not possible to 
ascertain, without a survey, what portion al- 
ready belonged to the territory and what to 
California. Governor Stanford urged the im- 
portance of an immediate survey, and the diffi- 
culties which have since occurred (in February, 
1863) in regard to the boundary show its ne- 
cessity. 

Floods.—Mention was made in the An- 
nvAL Cyotopzp1a for 1861 of extensive floods 
which desolated the Sacramento Valley in 
December, 1861; the continuous rainfall which 
followed caused still more extensive and disas- 
trous floods in January, 1862, which attained 
their greatest height on the 24th of that month, 
and laid waste the greater part of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys. Seriously 
destructive as these floods were, and large as 
was the amount of property they destroyed, 
they were not without their partial compensa- 
tions. The river beds, when again bare, were 
found to contain large amounts of gold, new 
placers were laid open, and the mining interests 
profited largely by the incursion of the waters. 

Mines and Mining.—The year 1862 was one 
of great excitement among the mining popula- 
tion of Oalifornia. The gold mines of the 
Cariboo region in British Columbia, and those 
of the Salmon river, the Nez Perces and the 
John Day and Powder rivers in Washington 
Territory and Oregon attracted the attention 
of the miners, and led to an extensive emigra- 
tion in the early part of the year, and to these 
was added intelligence of a large and profitable 
yield in the mines on the Colorado river in 
Arizona.. The new and constantly multiplying 
discoveries of silver in Nevada caused an ad- 
ditional excitement during the later summer 
and autumnal months, and from September to 
the close of the year new companies, many of 
them with large capital, were formed daily to 
prosecute silver mining. The gold mines in 
the vicinity of Grasshopper Creek, near the 
boundary of Dakota, discovered in July or 
August, 1862, attracted a considerable emigra- 
tion thither in the autumn. 

The magnitude of the copper deposits and 
the richness of the ore have led to the exten- 
sive and profitable development of the copper 
mines during the year. There are two very 
extensive beds of the ore at remote points: one 
at Copperopolis and its vicinity, in Calaveras 
county, near the centre of the State, and on 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada; the other in 
Del Norte county, in the extreme northwest of 
the State, west of the coast range, and only 
eighteen miles from the port of Cresent City. 
The Calaveras county mines are said to yield 
over $60 worth of copper ore to the ton, and 
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the lodes in Del Norte county from 25 to 80 
per cent of pure copper. The recently opened 
quicksilver mines are also yielding largely. 

Agricultural Products.—The richness of the 
virgin soil of California is such that all trees, 
shrubs and grains which can withstand the 
long dry season by sending their roots down- 
ward below the hard crust which forms on 
the surface in the summer months, yield most 
profusely, and the fruits and root crops are of 
such dimensions as are entirely unknown else- 
where. A pear grown in the orchard of E. L. 
Beard, Esq., at San Jose Mission, in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1862, was exhibited in New 
York city in January and February, 1863. It 
was twenty inches in circumference one way, 
and sixteen inches the other, and weighed on 
its arrival three pounds seven ounces. Other 
fruits attain to similar gigantic dimensions, and 
yet retain their fine flavor. The potatoes, 
beets, turnips and other root crops are of ex- 
traordinary size and excellence. The wheat of 
California contains a very large amount of glu- 
ten, rendering it more nutritious than that of 
the wheat growing States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and requiring a different treatment 
to make bread from it. The grape is largely 
cultivated, and the California wines are attain- 
ing a good reputation in the eastern markets, 
Cotton has been tested, but is not likely to 
prove a profitable crop, as it does not well en- 
dure the drought, and requires, especially at 
the time of the opening of the boll, an amount 
of moisture rarely present at that season in the 
California atmosphere. 

The amount of treasure received at San 
Francisco in 1862 was $49,375,462, and the 
amount shipped from that port $42,561,761. 
The exports of California produce, other than 
treasure, from the same port during the year 
amounted to $6,211,788, which included wheat 
and flour, equivalent to over 400,000 barrels 
of flour and 22,615 bales of wool. The entire 
value of the produce of the vineyards of the 
State was given at $5,050,000. The amount of 
quicksilver produced exceeded two millions of 
dollars. During the year the tonnage of ves- 
sels which arrived at the port of San Francisco 
was 634,670 tons, and 497,345 tons were cleared 
from the port in the same time. The freight 
money paid on the cargoes of foreign and east- 
ern ships was $3,496,978. During the year 
27,861 persons arrived in San Francisco by sea, 
of whom 8,188 were Chinese, and 11,711 left 
the country, of whom 2,795 were Chinese. The 
net gain of the population by seaward immi- 
gration at that port was, consequently, 16,150. 

The population of the city of San Francisco, 
stated in the census of 1860 as 56,802; has 
greatly increased since that time. A census 
taken in the autumn of 1862 gives the whole 
population of the city as 91,825. Of these 
82,000 were males over twenty-one, and 17,500 
females over eighteen. The number of Chinese 
was 8,250; of other foreigners 4,200, and of 
colored persons 1,875. 
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CANNING, Right Hon. Cuartes Joun, Earl, 
K. G., an English statesman and late viceroy 
of India, born Dec. 14, 1812, at Gloucester 
Lodge, Brompton, died in Grosyenor Square, 
London, June 17,1862. Earl Canning was the 
youngest child and only surviving son of the 
distinguished statesman Right Hon. Geor 
Canning, and was educated at,Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he obtained in 1833 the high 
honor of first class in classics and second class 
in mathematics. He was elected to the House 
of Commons for Warwick in August, 1886, and 
on the death of his mother in March, 1837, 
was transferred to the House of Lords as Vis- 
count Canning. In 1841, he was appointed 
under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
under the laté Earl of Aberdeen in the Peel 


administration, and in January, 1842, was made « | 


Commissioner of Woods, &c. At the breaking 
up of that administration, in July, 1846, he re- 
tired from office, and was not a member of the 
cabinet again till 1853, when he accepted the 
office of postmaster general, in the Aberdeen 
administration. In July, 1855, he was selected 
as successor to the late Marquis Dalhousie as 
governor general of India. In little more than 
a year after his arrival in India, the mutiny 
broke out, and his energy and statesmanship 
were severely tested. Some of his measures 
were at the time severely censured, and one 
(the attempted confiscation of the lands of the 
talookdars of Oude) was vetoed by the home 
government. He, however, proceeded to carry 
out his plan for the pacification of India in a 
conciliatory spirit, and accomplished it with 
such success that in April, 1859, he received 
the thanks of both houses of parliament for 
his eminent civil services during the mutiny, 
and the queen, in token of her approbation, 
made him an extra civil grand cross of the 
order of the Bath, and in May, 1859, created 
him an earl, and in May, 1862, conferred upon 
him the order of the Garter. His countess, 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say, died in Calcutta, Nov. 18, 1861, and leay- 
ing no issue the title became extinct. 
CHEMISTRY. The recent progress of this 


science, and mainly for the past year, in certain | 
leading features both of theory and practice, is - 


presented under the following subdivisions: 

I. Erements. Cesium.—This new metal, and 
base of a new alkali, was discovered in 1860 
by Professors Bunsen and Kirchhoff, of Ger- 
many, and through the accident of detecting in 
the spectrum of certain potassium compounds, 
on which they were experimenting, two bright 
blue lines or a double blue line not before ob- 
served, and situated near to that line of the 
strontium spectrum which has been marked 6. 
(See Spectrum Oxsservations.) The oxide of 
this metal appears very constantly to accompany 
in minerals and mineral waters those of potassi- 
um andrubidium. The associated alkalies, in so- 
lution, can be precipitated by bichloride of pla- 
tinum ; then separating the parts of the precipi- 
tate soluble in boiling water, and converting 
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the remaining chlorides into carbonates, the 
carbonate of the new metal is with certain 
utions dissolved out with absolute alcohol. 
The salt thus obtained being placed along with 
mercury at the poles of a galvanic circuit, an 
amalgam of cesium is the result: the avidity 
of the new metal for oxygen is shown by the 
fact that, while the familiar alkaline metals, 
potassium and sodium, must when separated 
be preserved in liquids which, like naphtha, con- 
tain no oxygen, the separation in the metallic 
state of cesium has not as yet even been effect- 
ed; and in the condition of amalgam it oxi- 
dizes in the air and decomposes cold water. 
In entire accordance with such facts, cesium is 
the most electro-positive element now known. 
Symbol, Os; equivalent, 123.4. The hydrate 
of protoxide of cesium, chemically the analogue 
of hydrate of potash, is extremely caustic. Its 
carbonate, bicarbonate, sulphate, nitrate, alum, 
&c., have been investigated, and have in gen- 
eral a close resemblance to the corresponding 
compounds of potassium and sodium. The 
quantity of cesium in any source yet known is 
extremely small; but it is widely diffused in 
nature. The largest proportion yet found in 
any source is that given by Prof. C. D. Allen 
(“ Amer. Jour. of Science,” Dec. 1862), as the 
product from a lepidolite from Hebron, Me., of 
which it formed somewhat more than 0.3 of 
one percent. It has been stated to be a con- 
stituent of the human blood and tissues. The 
chloride and perhaps other compounds of this 
and the next named metal may, it is believed, 
now be obtained in small quantities of dealers 
in the rarer chemicals in this country. 
Rubidium.—This second new alkaline metal 
was discovered, in like manner with the former, 
through spectrum observations; its character- 
istic, two bands of dark red lying in the ex- 
treme and usually invisible portion of the spec- 
trum at the red extremity, having been detected 
during prismatic analysis of the light colored by 
an impure compound of cxsium which contain- 
edit. The associated alkaline metals existing in 
certain lepidolites being precipitated as above, 
the precipitate is reduced with hydrogen, and the 
chloride of the new metal being extracted with 
water, is purified by repeated precipitation and 
boiling. The chloride being converted into acar- 
bonate, czsium is removed by repeated extrac- 
tion with alcohol ; and an amalgam of rubidium 
isthen obtained in the manner above described. 
In this condition, rubidium also oxidizes in the 
air and decomposes cold water: it is electro-posi- 
tive in reference to potassium, but stands-in the 
seale below cesium. Symbol, Rb; equivalent, 
85.36. Its hydrate is strongly caustic ; several 
of its salts have been investigated. Its chlo- 
ride, like common salt, crystallizes (though not 
readily) in cubes, which are permanent in the 
air. Prof. Allen prefers the process of extrac- 
tion of cwsium and rubidium in the form of 
bitartrates. The greatest quantity of rubidium 
yet found is that obtained in 1862 by Bunsen 


from a lepidolite from Rozena in Moravia, equal 
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to .03. Grandeau has recently found that ru- 
bidium exists in the ashes of the beet, in to- 
bacco, coffee, tea, and raw tartar, so that there 
is little doubt of its presence in the human 
system. Since it had previously been shown 
to exist in many minerals, and mineral waters, 
rubidium must be regarded as an element very 
widely distributed in nature. An interesting 
result of these discoveries, and of the determina- 
tion also of the characters of oxide of lithium, 
is that henceforth, instead of the familiar two, 
we must admit at least five positive fixed alka- 
lies; namely, cesia, rubidia, potassa, soda, and 
lithia. The first three of these, also show a 
remarkable tendency to exist associated, wheth- 
er in the solid or liquid state; and they mani- 
fest a similarity of behavior that renders their © 
separation difficult. 
Thallium.—This new metal, the existence 
of which was suspected in 1860 by Mr. Wm. 
Crookes, through detection by him of a before 
unobserved green band in the spectrum of light 
colored by certain residues probably containing 
also sulphur, selenium and tellurium, was after- 
ward chemically separated by him, and by. M. 
Lamy, of France—the complete accounts of the 
substance by both these explorers appearing in 
1862.. As obtained in quantity, thallium is a 
metal strongly resembling lead, though in some 
respects more similartotin. Freshly obtained, 
it is nearly as white as silver, and on cutting 
shows a brilliant metalliclustre. It is extreme- 
ly soft and malleable, easily cut and scratched 
with the nail; and like lead it readily marks 
paper, but with a yellowish streak. Its density 
is 11.9, a little higher than that of lead; symbol, 
probably Th; equivalent not given. It fuses 
at 290° C.—554° F., and at ared heat volatilizes, 
It tends strongly to crystallize, so that bars of 
it obtained by melting crackle when bent like 
those of tin. Its most remarkable physical 
property is, perhaps, the green light which it 
imparts to flames; a quantity of the metal so 
small as the syado.aa5 part of a grain ina 
flame is indicated in the spectrum by its char- 
acteristic green band. The oxide of thallium 
appears to have alkaline properties in a degree. 
Several of the ordinary salts have been investi- 
gated. Thallium is nota rare body, being found 
in pyrites and associated with native sulphur, 
from various localities. It ean be reduced from 
its salts by an electric current, or with char- 
coal at high temperatures, or by precipitation 
with zinc. For more full accounts of this 
metal and its compounds, see “* American Jour- 
nal of Science,” Sept. and Nov., 1862. 
Lithium.—tThe equivalent of this element 
appears to be not yet decided. Troost has re- 
cently found it 7.06; Diehl, 7.026; and Mallet 
has given it as 7. Regnault, in calculations of 
the specific and atomic heats of certain ele- 
ments, has taken the equivalent of lithium 
as 6.43 (O being 8); but he repeats his sug- 
gestion, long since made, that the true eqnuiv- 
alent is half this, the constitution and symbol 
of lithia being according to his view L, O; as 
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he would also make potash and soda K.O 
and Na; O. 

II. Compounns. Hydruret of Iron —Wank- 
lyn and Carius have studied the action of zin- 
cethyl (C, Hs Zn) upon the chlorides and iodides 
of silver, copper, iron, and nickel. In case of 
the iodide of iron, and probably of the chloride 
of nickel, during the reactions hydrogen seems 
to combine directly and simply with the metal. 
With iron, the product is a black powder, which 
at ordinary temperatures and with exclusion of 
water is preserved unchanged. Distilled water 
being brought in contact with the compound, 
pure hydrogen is given off, and protoxide of 
iron remains. The composition of the hydru- 
ret of iron is inferred to be Fes Hs, though it is 
difficult to obtain it free from metallic iron. 

Peroxides of Potassium and Sodium.—Har- 
court has investigated the action of dry air and 
oxygen on metallic potassium and sodium. By 
carefully regulating the heat and the supply of 
dry air, potassium may be wholly converted 
into a white oxide, probably the binoxide. As 
the oxidation increases, the color inclines to 
yellow, and by employing finally pure oxygen, 
a chrome yellow powder is obtained—the per- 
oxide—its composition being regarded as KO,. 
Thrown into water, this powder sets free pure 
oxygen with effervescence, and the binoxide, 
KOs,, remains. The peroxide of sodium is pre- 
pared by a similar process, and when not heat- 
ed is of a pure white color. 

Silicuretted Hydrogen.—Silicinm belongs to 
the same group of elements as carbon; but the 
analogue of C. H, (light carburetted hydrogen) 
has only recently been found. Wohler, in cer- 
tain decompositions with the galvanic current, 
observed bubbles of a spontaneously inflamma- 
ble gas to arise at the aluminium electro-nega- 
tive pole. The aluminium employed was found 
impure with silicium; and it was inferred that 
the gas was silicide of hydrogen, Siz Hy. Very 
recently, Dr. Martins succeeds in preparing this 
gas in abundance. He mixes, in a wide-mouth- 
ed bottle, 80 parts of chloride of magnesium, 
20 of the chlorides of potassium and sodium 
(taken in equivalent proportions), 40 of sodium, 
and 70 of silico-fluoride of potassium, all dry, 
the sodium in small pieces added last to the 
mixture of the others, and the whole then well 
agitated together; and then suddenly projects 
the mass into a tall Hessian crucible heated to 
redness, covering this tightly. The mass fused, 
the crucible is broken, and the slag removed. 
This contains the required material for yielding 
the gas—a silicide of magnesium ; and being 
broken up, is acted on under water with strong 
hydrochloric acid. The gas can be collected 
over water or mercury; but allowed to escape 
in bubbles into the air, it explodes into a white 
flame, giving ascending rotating rings of smoke, 
in the manner of phosphuretted hydrogen 
(H P:). It gives, however, no offensive odor, 
and finally scatters in fine flakes of white dry 
hydrated oxide of silica (Siz Hz Os). 

Hydrofluosilicie Acid.—H. Deville prepares 
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this acid by causing water to fall, drop by drop, 
upon a mixture of fragments of stone ware and 
of fluor spar, heated to redness in a tubulated 
earthen retort; or less conveniently, by passing 
steam through such a mixture. Oondensing 
the vapors that arise, the liquid acid of about 
17° (Beaumé) is obtained; and this may be 
concentrated even to 29° (B.), its maximum 
densjty, without deposit of silica—a result with 
the acid prepared in the ordinary way, quite 
impracticable. At its maximum, the acid is 
very energetic, expelling, when heated with 
their compounds, almost all acids save the sul- 
phuric. It has little action on stone-ware ves- 
sels; rapidly destroys glass; but since it does 
not attack organic matters, it can be kept in 
wooden kegs. It is probably to become of con- 
siderable industrial importance. (Annales de 
Chim. et de Phys., \xi, 3338). 

Hyperchloric Acid.—Roscoe has investigated 
the hydrates snd principal salts of this acid, 
which is obtained by decomposing chlorate of 
potash with fluosilicic acid, distilling the chlorice 
acid, and purifying the distillate by means of 
the hyperchlorates of silver and barium. Pure 
concentrated solution of hyperchloric acid is a 
colorless heavy oily liquid, strongly resembling 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Distilled with 4 
times its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
above 110° C. dense white vapors pass over; at 
200° ©. oily drops succeed, condensing to a crys- 
talline mass. The liquid is hyperchloric acid 
(Cl O. H); the crystals, the hydrate discovered 
by Serullas (ClO, H + 2 HO). The pure acid 
is a colorless liquid, density 1.782, at 15° ©. Its 
vapor attracts water in the air, forming dense 
white fumes; dropped in water, the mixture is 
strongly heated ; dropped on paper, wood, &c., 
it explodes; on charcoal, almost as violently as 
the chloride of nitrogen. On the skin it pro- 
duces a painful ulcer, healing only after some 
months. Kept, even in the dark, it spontane- 
ously decomposes, becoming darker, and finally 
explodes. In the same paper, the author de- 
scribes the hyperchlorates of ammonium and 
some of the metals. (Ann. der Chem. und 
Pharm., exxi, 346.) 

Combustion of Hydrocarbons in air at Ordi- 
nary Temperatures.—Karsten appears to have 
proved, by experiments related in Poggendorjf’s 
Annalen, vol. cix, p. 346, that organic sub- 
stances containing carbon combine at ordinary 
temperatures with the oxygen of the air, form- 


ing carbonic acid and water; and he argues ~ 


that, since pure carbon is thus oxidized at com- 
mon temperatures, as at higher, only more 
slowly, the prevalent theory of the necessity 
of a prior decay in some nitrogenous body, to 
set up destructive change in the hydrocarbons, 
is a mistake; in other words, that the presence 
of the nitrogenous substance is not essential. 
Under water, if air have access to them, the 
organic hydrocarbons (as woody fibre, starch, 
&c.) are oxidized more rapidly than in the dry 
state; the access of air insufficient, they rot, 
yielding carbonic acid and other gases yet im- 
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perfectly understood ; and when oxygen is com- 
pletely excluded, they remain unchanged. It 
then remained a problem, important in connec- 
tion with the vital processes of the animal or- 
ism, to determine what becomes of gaseous 
_enategiens escaping into the air during putre- 
factive decay, and of other particles set free in 
air, such as the odorous, &c.; the probability 
being that these would be acted on in like man- 
ner. This also Karsten believes he has now 
roved by experiment (‘‘ Philos. Mag.,” 1862). 
ough a carefully cleaned apparatus of small 
tubes and bulbs, he passed about 30 gallons of 
moderately heated air, at the slow rate of about 
9 pints in 12 hours. The air before entering 
was passed through caustic potash, with precau- 
tions to secure the removal from it of all con- 
tained carbonic acid. Just before its escape from 
the apparatus, it passed again through pure 
caustic potash or lime water. Ifnow, before ad- 
mission to the first solution of potash the air was 
heated to redness, so as at once to burn up all 
the organic matter in it, then in no case did the 
second potash solution or lime water give indi- 
cations, by forming of carbonate of potash in 
the one case, or by turbidity in the other, of 
presence of carbonic acid; but if the admitted 
air were not thus burned, during the slow passage 
of the current the lime water soon became tur- 
bid, or the potash solution gained in weight, 
and yielded some carbonate of potash. The 
carbonic acid thus appearing must have been 
generated by slow combustion of gases or par- 
ticles containing carbon, in the air while mov- 
ing through the tubes. [Query: Did the con- 
densing power of surfaces, as in case of plati- 
num sponge or a clean platinum slip, have any 
influence in producing the result given ?] 

Ill. Atrorropic States. Oxygen.—One of 
the most singular, and now somewhat familiar 
principles determined by modern chemistry, is 
that of allotropism, or the existence of the 
same element in several conditions, in which 
both its physical qualities and chemical be- 
havior are almost or entirely different. One 
of the most familiar instances is afforded 
by the element carbon, in its two extremely 
unlike states of diamond and coke or char- 
coal. So, phosphorus exists as the ordinary 
yellow solid, and in transparent crystals, both 
highly poisonous and inflammable in air, and 
again, as red or amorphous phosphorus, in 
which state its inflammability and poisonous 
character are in comparison well nigh lost, and 
its properties in other respects are greatly 
changed. Among the most interesting in- 
stances of the sort, however, is that of allo- 
tropic oxygen or ozone, discovered some years 
since by Prof. C. F. Schénbein. More recent- 
ly, this chemist has endeavored to show that 
beside the division of ordinary oxygen and 
ozone, a second must be made, the ozone itself 
obtained from different sources and under 
unlike conditions behaving differently toward 
other bodies, in such a way as to suggest that 
ithas two opposite or polar conditions, which 
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he proposes for distinction’s sake, to mark as 
— and + ozone, or to name ozone and ant- 
ozone. In a communication during the year 
1862, he states that he succeeded in isolating 
ozone from an ozonide (an oxide containing the 
allotropic oxygen); and has found tests, not 
named, for completely distinguishing the two 
ozones. The following is his latest method of 
producing ozone by purely chemical means: 
Dissolve pure manganate of potash in pure 
sulphuric acid, and introduce into the green so- 
lution pure peroxide of barium; common oxy- 
gen and ozone will both be set free; the latter 
being detected by the nose, and by other tests. 
With such ozone, Schénbein has oxidized silver 
at —20°O.=—4° F.; and by inhaling it, secured 
a capital catarrh. . 

Sir B. C. Brodie, in a paper before the Royal 
Society, Nov. 21, 1862, claims to have antici- 
pated in 1850 Schénbein’s view that oxygen 
may exist in opposite polar conditions; while 
he presents experiments tending as he thinks 
to show that the differences in behavior of 
different classes of peroxides do not warrant 
the distinction of the contained oxygen into + 
and —, the differences appearing not to be fun- 
damental and characteristic. He further lays 
down a somewhat new principle, to the effect 
that, in no case are the properties of chemical 
substances that may enter into composition 
constant for each substance, as their atomic 
weights are known to be ; but that the proper- 
ties are variable, depending in degree on the 
physical conditions in which the particles may 
be placed, and the nature of the other sub- 
stances with which they become associated. 

Prof. T. S. Hunt’s communication (‘‘ Amer. 
Jour. of Science,” March, 1861) helps to show 
the intricacy and unsettled state of this subject. 
The formation of a nitrite in moist air ozonized 
by the electric spark (Cavendish’s old experi- 
ment), or by phosphorus, being shown by 
Rivier and de Fellenberg, they concluded that 
Schénbein’s ozone was really nitrous acid , 
(NO;). Marignac and Andrews, however, sub- 
sequently established that ozone is modified 
oxygen; and Houzeau proved its identity with 
the so-called nascent oxygen, as evolved along 
with the common form when peroxide of bari- 
um is decomposed by sulphuric acid. Prof. 
Hunt had proved that nitrous acid is generated 
when a current of air is caused to pass through 
permanganate of potash undergoing solution in 
sulphuric acid. He had suggested in 1848 that 
gaseous nitrogen is the anhydride amide, or 
nitryl of nitrous acid, its proper formula being 
NN, and which, in contact with water, could 
generate at once both nitrous acid and ammo- 
nia (NO; and NH;); and as the ammonia, while 
forming, is readily attacked by nascent oxygen 
when present, giving both nitrate and nitrite 
of ammonia, it follows that, ozone being 
brought in contact with moist air, both the ni- 
trogen atoms of the nitryl may appear in the 
oxidized state (giving NH.O.NOs, or nitrite 
of ammonia). This view will be seen to connect 
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itself with the theory following, of Nitrijica- 
tion ; while it would further appear also, that 
many of the reactions ascribed to ozone may 
be regarded as due to formation of nitrous acid 
during decomposition of atmospheric nitrogen 
(NN) in presence of water and nascent oxygen. 

IV. Nireiioation. The subject of the for- 
mation of the nitre-beds, or vast collections of 
nitrates in the soil of certain hot countries, or 
in caves, always one of great practical interest, 
appears very recently to have received a new 
elucidation through researches in theoretical 
chemistry. The most important natural source 
of nitre is the nitriferous soil of certain districts 
in Hindostan, yielding chiefly nitrates of potash 
and lime. Similar but less productive beds are 
found in parts of Persia, Egypt, Hungary, Spain, 
and South America. The floor of many caves 
is found largely impregnated with nitrates; in 
this respect the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
was the most noted, until in 1812 it was indus- 
triously worked for nitre. In the desert of 
Atacama, §. A., immense beds of nitrate of 
soda exist; and another at Iquique (Peru), 
quite inexhaustible in extent, is now largely 
worked. (For an account of the last named, 
see ‘‘ Jour. of Franklin Inst.,” June, 1862.) 

The “‘ Smithsonian Report,” 1861, contains an 
able “ Report on Nitrification,” by Dr. B. F. 
Craig, in which the subject is considered under 
the following heads: 1. Our knowledge of the 
laws which govern the formation of nitre. 2. 
The manner and extent of its production in na- 
ture. 38. The methods that haye been practised 
for its artificial formation. 4. The methods of 
artificial formation that have been suggested, 
or those which the present state of our knowl- 
edge would suggest. 5. Experimental investi- 
gations it would be desirable to make, for the 
advancement of the theory and practice of the 
manufacture of nitre. 

A theory dating as early as the 17th century 
referred the formation of the nitre-beds to. col- 
lection and decomposition of organic matters, 
vegetable and animal; but as this scarcely suf- 
ficed for the magnitude of the product, various 
attempts have been made to show how nitric 
acid could be generated from constituents of 
the air. This doctrine was first distinctly ad- 
vanced, as well as supported by experiments, 
by Longchamp, in a paper before the French 
Academy, 1823. Before the same body, Nov. 
1855, M. Cloéz detailed experiments made by 
passing air, carefully freed from organic matters 
and ammonia, through porous substances of 
different kinds (pounded bricks or earthenware, 
&c.), impregnated with potash and lime; the 
result being that nitrates of these bases were 
- formed. In this case, the action is like that 
of spongy platinum on hydrogen and oxygen 
gases, the mechanical condensation of the gases 
within fine pores or on certain surfaces result- 
ing like compression in evolution of heat and 
chemical union; and such an action could be 
supposed to go on also ina porous soil laved by 
the atmosphere, Thus finally the fact that ni- 
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trates, or rather the nitric acid in them, is pro- 
duced from the atmosphere is settled: the 
question of the mode remained. Dr. Craig fa- 
vors the theory proposed by Dr. G. OC. Scheeffer, 
based upon a general tendency of certain com- 
pounds—in this case, as he supposes, preformed 
nitrous oxide (NO),—to assume the elements of 
water, giving rise to nitrate of ammonia, and 
by substitution of potash, &c., to the fixed ni- 
trates. Dr. H. B. Jones (“‘ Philos. Transactions,” 
1851) had described the cases of direct union 
of the atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen, in in- 
stances of combustion taking place in the air. 
What Schénbein has now done is, to determine 
the fact and the conditions of a new source of 
nitrous, and probably therefore of nitric ae 
and thus to offer a substantially new theory o 
the precise mode of nitrification. 

Let a piece of clean linen, drenched with 
distilled water, dry in the open air (the water, 
of course, gradually evaporating from it); then 
moisten it again with pure water, wring out 
this liquid, and acidulate it with pure dilute 
sulphuric acid ; it will strike a blue with starch 
paste containing iodide of potassium—the most 
delicate test for the nitrites. Moisten a bit of 
filtering paper with a dilute solution of chemi- 


cally pure potash, and suspend it for 24 hours — 


in the air: examination will then show it to 
contain a perceptible quantity of nitrite; and 
by longer exposure thisisincreased. Or, better 
still, heat in a clean porcelain basin pure water 
to about 133° F., and over the evaporating sur- 
face suspend bands of filtering paper soaked in 
a weak solution of potash or soda, or their car- 
bonates; in a very short time enough of the 
nitrite of either alkali will have accumulated 
to produce the reaction of such salt. In vari- 
ous other ways, involving evaporation of water 
in air, the same results are obtained; where no 
base is supplied, the nitrite of ammonia being 
the product found, The conclusion reached is 
that, universally, where water is evaporating 
in contact with atmospheric air, a nitrite of 
ammonia, or of such other alkaline base as may 
be present, isformed. Of course, all linen and 
other fabrics dried in the air must contain dis- 
coverable quantities of nitrite of ammonia due 
to this source; and as a fact the purest water 
suffered to -evaporate spontaneously into the 
air, took up enough of this salt forming at its 
surface to produce the nitrite reaction. Thus, 
the fact before known that the purest water 
slightly charged with sulphuric acid or potash, 
kept evaporating at near 133° F., in the open 
air, and replenished, comes to show first a per- 
ceptible quantity of ammonia, and afterward of 
nitrous acid, is now explained. The formation 
of nitrite of ammonia about slowly burning 
phosphorus, detected some months before, 

Schénbein now refers to the effect of evapora- 
tion of water going on about the heated phos- 
phorus. If, in these cases, the composition of 

nitrite of ammonia be regarded as (NH,.NOs), 

it will be seen to be formed by direct union of 

4 atoms of evaporating water with 2 atoms of 
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an equally constant phenomenon. 
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nitrogen—the water at the moment of evapor- 
ation appearing to be in a condition favoring 
such union. Schénbein thinks that in all cases 
of generation of nitrites during combustion of 
various bodies, the combustion is only the in- 
cident, evaporation being the true cause. In 
@ more recent note on this subject, Prof. Hunt 
questions whether the results arrived at by 
Schénbein can be ascribed to evaporation, ex- 
cept in so far as the codperation of water, and 
a slightly elevated temperature, are necessary 
conditions of the reaction. 

But since evaporation of water is continually 
going on in the atmosphere, it will follow that 
the generation of nitrite of ammonia must be 
When this 
salt is brought in contact with fixed bases, as 
potash, soda, lime, these respectively enter into 
union with the acid, the ammonia being set 
free; and the gradual oxidation of these fixed 
nitrites, converting them into the correspond- 
ing nitrates, is a result then readily admitted. 
In rainy countries, like our own, the nitrates 
that would accumulate in the soil are washed 
away as formed, disappearing through springs 
and rivers in the ocean. But in hot countries, 
which have a dry season of several months’ du- 
ration, and where in many cases there pre-exist 
vast plains of alkaline earth, the resulting ni- 
trates accumulate. The old theory of produc- 
tion from decaying organic matters is disproved 
by such marked instances as those of the nitre- 
beds of Bengal, and it may be added, of Ata- 
cama, where no sufficient supply of organic sub- 
stances exists or can collect. 

The new facts have, if possible, a yet more 
important bearing on vegetable physiology. 
Liebig long since made the bold assertion that 
no plant needs any artificial supply of ammonia 
or of matters capable of yielding it, enough of 
this nutriment being furnished, as he thought, 
by natural means. Whether this assertion was 
or was not too sweeping, Schénbein’s discovery 
goes far in support of it. Plants cannot as- 
similate free nitrogen. But it is a well-known 
fact that: all plants, during seasons of growth, 
are exhaling or evaporating water in abundance 
from their leaves ; while it is through pores in 
the leaves at the same time that they mainly 
inhale or receive the carbonic acid and other 
compound gases, among them ammonia and ni- 
trous acid, from which their supplies of organic 
matter are continually generated. 

Accordingly, if the new facts and theory be, 


- as now appears, established, a very important 


step is gained in showing that every growing 
plant supplies by evaporation the conditions for 
the generation of certain inorganic gaseous 
compounds indispensable to its own nutrition, 
and that at the very points where such mate- 
rials are required for appropriation, namely, at 
the porous surfaces of the leaves. 

V. Synrueszs or OrGanio Sussrances. The 
opinion that substances naturally of organic 
origin, or directly derivable from such, as for 
example, sugar, albumen, urea, common al- 
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cohol, &c., could only result through prior 
agency of living bodies, and in no case by 
direct union of their elements (artificial syn- 
thesis), took firm hold of the minds of most 
chemists during the earlier development of the 
organic department of the science. The first 
fact in contradiction of this belief, was the 
production by Wohler of urea from its ele- 
ments, that is, from inorganic compounds ob- 
tained in the ordinary ways from such ele- 
ments, in 1828. Thus, he found that physical- 
ly as well as chemically urea is identical with 
cyanate of ammonia (C, H, N; 0. = NH, O 
+ ©, NO). Since the date just given, the num- 
ber of syntheses of organic substances has 
become quite considerable; and some of them 
are highly important. Through the researches 


‘of Perkin and Duppa, and of M. Kekulé, the 


chemist is now enabled to build up step by step 
from their elements three highly complex or- 
ganic acids, the succinic, paratartaric, and malic. 
Mr. M. Simpson (“ Philos. Mag.” vol, xxiii, p. 
827, 1862) gives an improvement of his previous 
process for producing succinic acid, by employ- 
ment of bromide of ethylene (C, H; Br), and 
which yields the acid directly and in a state of 
purity. In the same journal and volume, is an 
account of the first synthesis of a substance 

ossessing saccharine qualities, by Boutlerow, 
by action of lime water on a solution of di- 
oxymethylene. 

Alcohol, &c.—In the French department of 
the London Exhibition, of 1862, could be seen 
a bottle of alcohol, differing in no respect of 
taste, odor, or other qualities, or of composition, 
from ordinary alcohol, save in the mode of its 
origin—being a product of chemical synthesis, 
accomplished by M. Berthelot. He first as- 
certained that olefiant gas (C, H,), agitated 
with many thousand concussions with sulphuric 
acid (SO;, HO), combining with two equiva- 
lents of the latter, produced sulphethylic acid 
(C, Hs O, SO; + HO, SO:). When this acid 
is heated with water, common or vinic alcohol 
results, distilling over, and leaving sulphuric 
acid behind. But if any other substance ho- 
mologous with (C, H,) be substituted, the cor- 
responding alcohol, as the amylic, &c., is pro- 
duced. It is claimed that while Berthelot’s 
first mention of this method to the French 
Academy dates Jan. 1855, the Sieur Castex had 
in the preceding December taken out a patent 
for producing alcohol by absorbing smoke from 
burning organic matter in concentrated sul- 
as acid, mingling with water and distil- 
ing. 

Berthelot’s more recent method, however, 
breaks down yet more strikingly the distinction 
between inorganic and organic chemistry. Ace- 
tylene (C, Hz) is known as one of the simplest 
and most permanent of the hydrocarbons. 
It was formerly obtained from olefiant gas, 
by action of the electric spark, or other- 
wise. Berthelot has now succeeded, first, in 
producing acetylene by synthesis. Carbon is 
first highly purified, as by action of chlorine 
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aided by heat; but this being submitted to 
action of hydrogen at the highest possible tem- 
perature, or by the induced electric spark, no 
union occurs. If, however, the electric arc is 
caused to pass between electrodes composed 
of this carbon, and in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen, the conditions of union are secured ; ace- 
tylene begins at once to be produced, and 
continues to be so as long as the conditions are 
maintained; the product being carried over and 
absorbed in an ammoniuretted solution of pro- 
tochloride of copper, is liberated afterward by 
action of hydrochloric acid. With this acety- 
lene Berthelot next succeeds in combining 
hydrogen so as to give olefiant gas (C, Hy); 
from this he proceeds to common or other al- 
cohols, as above; from the alcohols, ethers are 
obtained by the well-known methods; and so 
on. Thus is started, directly from the ele- 
ments, and capable of being extended indefi- 
nitely, a chain of compounds hitherto regard- 
ed as belonging exclusively to the class of 
products of organic or vital action. 

Among other syntheses recently accomplish- 
ed, are those consisting in the addition of the 
element hydrogen to certain compounds—the 
hydrogen being set free during oxidation of 
sodium-amalgam introduced into water. In 
this manner, Wurtz has transformed aldehyde 
into alcohol, by mixing the former in water 
and introducing the amalgam named. Friedel, 
by means of the nascent hydrogen set free by 
the sodium-amalgam, has converted other alde- 
hydes, as the benzoic and valerianic, into their 
corresponding alcohols. Kekulé, through union 
of Hs, has transformed fumaric into succinic 
acid; and Linnemann has effected the trans- 
formation of sugar into mannite. 

The practicability of producing artificially 
the albuminous or protein substances, having 
been suggested some years since by Prof. T. 8. 
Hunt, in accordance with his theory regarding 
those substances as amids or nitryls, and being 
also rendered probable through the researches 
of Laurent, Gerhardt, and others, certain 
chemists have given much attention to experi- 
ments having this end in view. Up to the 
present time, however, nothing very decisive 
has been effected in this direction. As, how- 
ever, by action of ammonia on chloracetic acid, 
glycocol (CO, Hs NO,) is obtained, Volhard, 
by substituting in this reaction methylamine 
(C2 Hs N) for ammonia, has effected the forma- 
tion of sarcosine, a compound which Liebig had 
obtained as a product of the decomposition of 
kreatine—the latter being found in the juice of 
flesh and in the urine. 

VI. Dratysis. Professor Thomas Graham 
has been conducting through several years 
a series of researches in one line of connection 
between chemistry and physical science. The 
most important of the results attained by him 
have been given to the world in his papers on 
“ Diffusion,” ‘‘ Osmose,” and finally that on 
“Liquid Diffusion applied to Analysis.” Of 
these it has been remarked that, while probably 
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the author could not himself have foreseen the 
value of the conclusions he was to reach, there 
is nevertheless a logical sequence in the sub- 
jects and the developments they have afford- 
ed; and that, since Davy startled the scientific 
world with the announcement of the metallic 
bases of the alkalies, the science of chemistry 
has scarcely received any other contributions 
so pregnant with important results. The prin- 
ciples arrived atin the investigation last named, 
in fact, serve to show more distinctly than ever 
before the close connection of chemical phe- 
nomena, not only with the physical, on one side, 
but also with the physiological, on the other. 
As a mark of appreciation of the entire serie: 
the Royal Society in 1862 awarded to Pro 
Graham the Copley medal. 

The mode of analysis by diffusion Graham 
denotes more briefly by the term Dialysis. 
Essentially, the method is one which serves to 
separate one from another certain substances, 
usually compounds, by taking advantage of the 
different rates at which such substances are 
capable of diffusing through moist gelatine-like 
films or other partitions, or upward through 
water or viscid masses. A simple method of 
effecting this consists in placing the mixture 
of bodies to be separated in a cylindrical glass 
vessel 5 or 6 inches deep, and so carefully in- 
troducing water above as not to disturb or 
intermix them. After a few days, the upper 
strata of water can be successively drawn off 
by means of a pipette into as many different 
vessels; and analysis of these shows what sub- 
stances have become most diffused, and in 
what quantities. For practical purposes, the 
“hoop dialyser” is usually to be preferred ; this 
consists of a vessel in shape of a sieve, 8 to 12 
inches across and 3 inches deep, the rim of gutta 
percha, the bottom of parchment paper. Plac- 
ing in this a mixed solution of gum and sugar, 
with pure water enough to cover the bottom 
to the depth of half an inch, let the vessel float 
upon a larger quantity of pure water: in 24 
hours, all the sugar will have passed through 
the membrane, and so free from gum that the 
solution is scarcely rendered turbid by basic 
acetate of lead, while on evaporation it yields 
crystallized sugar. Like the sugar, all bodies 
capable of distinct crystallization in some 
degree, diffuse with comparative readiness, 
though at quite different rates, through liquids, 
gelatinous masses, and most porous septa: of 
these bodies, good examples are the chlorides, 
sulphates, and other salts of metallic bases. 
On the other hand, bodies having little or no 
tendency to crystallize, and which incline in 
presence of water to assume the form or ap- 
pearance of a jelly, of which starch, vegetable 
gums, caramel, tannin, albumen, a number of 
hydrated metallic peroxides (as silica), etc., are 
examples, possess comparatively little or no 
power of diffusion under like circumstances. 
Professor Graham accordingly divides bodies 
generally, in view of their behavior in this 
respect, into the two classes of—1, the crystal- 
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line and diffusible, which he names crystal- 
loids; 2, the amorphous and non-diffusing, 
which he names colloids (xodAa, glue). Any 
substance separated by diffusion is named a 
diffusate. For an application of the process 
in case of silica, see Bumping Marertrats. 
The most diffusive of known substances are 
hydrochloric acid and the allied hydracids ; and 
next in the scale are the solid chlorides, but 

articularly those of potassium and sodium. 
The times required for an equal diffusion of the 
following substances, were—hydrochloric acid, 
1; chloride of sodium, 2.33; sugar, and sul 
phate of magnesia, 7; albumen, 49; caramel, 
98. The rates of diffusion are accelerated by 
heat; and they are less in alcohol and other 
liquids than in water. 

Generally, the new process serves for sepa- 
rating a crystalloid from associated colloids, or 
the reverse, and to some extent for separating 
the more from the less diffusible bodies. 
Among particular applications, are those of 
purifying certain colloids—albumen dissolved 
in water with acetic acid being in this way 
after 3 or 4 days entirely freed from the alka- 
line and earthy salts, and with retention of 
the sulphur which enters into its constitution. 
In like manner, arsenious acid and certain other 
poisons are separable from organic substances, 
and in great purity, so that the method must 
prove valuable in cases of suspected poisoning. 

Liebig has claimed that Graham’s explanation 
of diffusion—to the effect, namely, that crys- 
talloids are bodies which by their affinity for 


‘water can abstract it, molecule by molecule, 


from gelatinous masses or moist septa, and can 
so advance gradually through the latter, while 
colloid bodies by their want of affinity for 
water have no such power—is identical with 
that proposed by himself in relation to motion 
of liquids in the animal body, in 1848. He 
calls attention also to the importance of dialy- 
sis in the study of the chemical constitution 
of the animal and vegetable secretions. 

The colloids are the inert bodies, but having 
great sensibility to external conditions, and 
being thus highly mutable or unstable. The 
erystalloids are chemically active or energetic, 
but unsusceptible to external agencies. But 
the mutability of the former fits them for the 
part which some of them have to play in the 
metamorphoses of living tissues, in connection 
with nutrition, decomposition, and the mani- 
festation of vital force; while the more unal- 
terable crystalloids have no such capacity. 
Thus, these elements stand physiologically in 
relations the reverse of those they show chem- 
ically; and Graham accordingly terms the 
crystalloid a statical, and the colloid a dynam- 
ical condition of matter. 

At least two economical applications of dial- 

sis have been very recently proposed. Dr. 
reet has dialyzed in small quantity the brine 

or refuse liquor from the curing of meat, and 
having by the process separated the salt, the 
liquor containing the juices from the meat be- 
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comes fit for use as an article of diet. He sug- 
gests that if this separation can be effected 
without too great cost on the large scale, the 
liquor could be converted into soup for prisons 
and penitentiaries, or, in the present crisis, for 
the half starved cotton-spinners of Lancashire. 
It has also been suggested that the much de- 
bated question of utilization of town sewage 
may perhaps be solved by the process of dial- 
ysis. The solid matters of the sewage are 
diffused through so enormous a quantity of 
water as to render the whole comparatively 
valueless. But these solid matters consist of 
crystalloids (salts of various character) and col- - 
loids (organic substances); and the former are 
the materials, the return of which to the soil is 
especially to be desired. The question now 
raised is, whether dialysis can be economically 
applied to the separation in compact form and 
saving of these mineral elements of fertility of 
soils. 

VII. Transprration (Liquid), in its relations 
to chemical composition. The phenomena of 
passage of liquids under pressure through 
capillary tubes, first developed by M. Pois- 
seuille, Prof. Graham has recently studied, under 
the name of Liquid Transpiration. To this study 
he was led by remarking that alcohol diluted to 
different degrees, is most retarded in its pas- 
sage through a capillary tube at that degree at 
which the greatest condensation of the mixed 
liquids takes place. This he understood to 
indicate that the definite hydrate of alcohol 
containing 6 equivalents of water was the one 
most retarded; and if so, the rat® of trans- 
piration appears to depend on chemical com- 
position, and to indicate it. This new physi- 
cal property might thus become available, like 
the boiling point and others, as an aid in fixing 
chemical composition. The trials made on 
other alcohols and hydrated acids appear to 
establish a relation between transpirability and 
composition. Of nitric acid (NO;, HO) with 
water added in successive proportions up to 
100 parts, the maximum time of transpiration, 
at 20°C., was at the dilution corresponding to 
3 equivalents of water; the time being then 
2.1084 (taking that of water as 1), and dimin- 
ishing both ways. In case of acetic acid, the 
greatest time was at the dilution answering to 
2 equivalents of water; in that of sulphuric 
acid, it was also at 2 equivalents. Relation of 
transpiration time to boiling point is shown in 
the alcohols, thus: 


: Svuzstances, Sonya Boiling point. 
Methylic alcohol ...............- 0.630 151° F. 
Vinie (common) alcohol ......... 1.195 173° « 
Amylic alcohol................++ 8.649 270° “ 


Thus, generally, slow transpiration and low 
volatility appear to go together, and to be 
connected with a heavy molecule; in this way, 
it would appear, the water added to hydrated 
alcohols and acids acts to impede their trans- 
piration. A fixed temperature being desirable 
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in comparisons of the sort here considered, the 
author suggests 100°C.,=212° F. 

The researches on several of the homologous 
series of organic bodies are still going forward, 
the number and relations of the substances 
formable in such series being as yet subject to 
indefinite extension. For these researches and 
the new compounds developed in them, as 
well as some others, the reader must be referred 
to the chemical journals. 

VIII. Apprications or Curmistry. It has 
been, of course, impossible to present the pre- 
ceding more theoretical topics without refer- 
ence under some of them to applications in 
the arts or otherwise; but the subjects follow- 
ing are such as possess more purely a practical 
bearing or value. 

Webster's Oxygen Process—In this is em- 
ployed a furnace containing a strong cast-iron 
vessel 10 inches in diameter, in which is placed 
a smaller one 7 inches in diameter, open at the 
top, and provided with an orifice at the base, 
temporarily stopped with sheet-iron: when its 
contents are exhausted, they can be beaten out 
through this with an iron bar. The outer 
vessel is connected by a pipe with a 30-gallon 
stone-ware vessel, containing }$ gallon of water, 
and 8 stone-ware colanders, upon which is 
placed 48 lbs. of the residue of a previous ex- 
periment, to serve as a purifier. The inner 
pot is charged with 10 Ibs. of warm dry nitrate 
of soda, and 20 lbs. of warm dry crude oxide 
of zinc, the latter obtained from the so-called 
galvanic baths. A cover is luted on, and heat 
applied sufficient to give to the mass a pasty 
character. Oxygen is speedily given off, with 
nitrous fumes; these the purifier absorbs. By 
the process, a large quantity of oxygen is ob- 
tained at small cost, but mixed with nitrogen 
to the extent of .41. For many uses, as in the 
various metallurgic processes, this intermixture 
is in no way detrimental; and it is even sup- 
posed capable of augmenting the illuminating 
power of coal gas which the oxygen may be 
employed to consume. ; 

Potash from the Animal Kingdom.—Hitherto 
the supply of potash has been obtained mainly 
from vegetable sources. Recently M. Maumené, 
a French chemist, has obtained this alkali in 
considerable quantity from an animal product, 
the yolk, or oily soap, naturally secreted along 
with the growth of wool, and usually consti- 
tuting from } to 4, or even more, of the entire 
weight of the unwashed fleece. The fleeces 
of sheep’s wool sheared without’ washing or 
pulled, are submitted to action of cold water 
in a tank or reservoir, and the yolk, which is 
a combination of fatty and oily acids with pot- 
ash, readily dissolves out of them. Separating 
the soap, and heating it to redness, a very 
pure carbonate of potash is obtained. The 
process is so productive, that it is already 
worked as a commercial speculation at Rheims, 
and samples of the potash salts were shown at 
the International Exhibition. 

Copper Paint.—The Abbé Moigno describes, 
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in the “‘Cosmos,” a new pigment which has 
come into use in the workshops of M. Oudry, 
of Auteuil. Copper set free from some of its 
salts by the electrolytic process, is reduced to 
an impalpable powder, and mixed with benzine: 
this may be employed on any surface as a paint. 
It possesses an agreeable lustre, and takes 
bronze tints by the usual means. By reducing » 
the quantity of copper, and adding bases of 

lead, zinc, or other suitable metal, M. Oudry 

has produced a series of paints said to possess 

great advantages over the ordinary prepara- 

tions with turpentine and oils. 

Aluminium Bronze for Philosophical Instru- 
ments.—Lieut.-Col. A. Strange, having to super- 
intend the construction of some astronomical 
and geodesical instruments of large size, for 
the Trigonometrical Survey of India, and 
the instruments requiring to be transport- 
ed over ground very unfavorable for such 
carriage, was about to have certain parts usually 
entire cast in separate portions, when his 
attention was called to some articles in the 
International Exhibition, made from alumin- 
ium bronze, and which were from the works 
of Bell Bros., of Newcastle, and M. Morin, of 
Paris. He proceeded to have careful series of 
experiments conducted by different parties with 
a view to testing the qualities of this bronze; 
his summing up of the results attained being 
communicated to the Astronomical Society, 
and appearing in its “‘ Notices,” Nov. 1862. 

The alloy named was first made by Dr. Percy, 
about 6 years since. Itis composed of the metals. 
aluminium and copper in various proportions ; 
the alloy of 10 parts aluminium to 90 of cop- 
per giving the best material for most mechani- 
cal purposes. The twelve qualities regarded 
by Mr. Strange as most essential in a metal for 
the making of astronomical and other philosoph- 
ical instruments, will be named in order, and 
the results in the several particulars obtained 
in respect to the aluminium bronze will be 
briefly noted under each. 1. Absolute or ten- 
sile strength. The aluminium bronze in good 
bars broke with a weight of 73,185 lbs. to the 
sq. in. section; gun metal, at 35,040 Ibs. ; while 
an average quality of steel breaks at about 80,- 
000 Ibs., some qualities however ranging much 
higher. 2. Resistance to compression. The 
bronze showed no perceptible compression 
until the load upon it reached 20,3884 lbs. per 
square inch; then it suddenly yielded .006 of 
an inch, regaining .001 when the load was re- 
moved. Its ultimate compression, or the load 
at which it yielded so as wholly to lose its 
form, preparatory to-crushing, was 132,416 
lbs.; while the ultimate compression of cast 
iron is about 115,542 lbs. The bronze is thus 
exceedingly hard and incompressible. . 8. Mal- 
leability. This is excellent: the alloy is malle- 
able almost up to melting, and it can be drawn 
under the hammer almost to a needle point. 4. 
Transverse strength, or rigidity. On this qual- 
ity the perfection of astronomical instruments 
is more dependent than on any other singly. 
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For the alloy, this was ascertained compara- 
tively; the same weight being applied to bars 
of the three metals and of like dimensions, 
while the index of the instrument measuring 
the deflection showed for the bar of brass 2.22 
divisions of the scale, for that of gun metal it 
was .15, and for that of the bronze .05. Thus, 
the rigidity of the bronze is three times that 
of gun metal, and about 44 times that of brass. 
5. Ratio of expansion by heat. This also was 
- found comparatively; and the bronze proved 
to be slightly less expansible under increase of 
temperature than gun metal, much less so than 
brass. 6. Founding qualities. The bronze 
produces admirable castings, of any required 
dimensions. 7. Behavior under abrading and 
cutting tools. The bronze does not clog the 
file; and in the lathe or planing machine, it 
cuts with clean, free, elastic shavings. It ap- 
to be worked in these ways with less 
ifficulty than steel. 8. Resistance to atmos- 
ic influences. The new alloy tarnishes 
ess readily in air than any of the metals usual- 
ly employed for the instruments under con- 
sideration; viz., than gun metal, brass, silver, 
cast iron, or steel. 9. Fitness to receive grad- 
uation. The bronze readily takes a very fine 
division, and thus saves the need of inlaying 
another metal to receive any required scale. 
10. Elasticity. The experiments on this point 
were comparative only; but the metal was 
found highly elastic. 11. Fitness for being 
madeinto tubes. The alloy admits of all the 
operations requisite for the making of tubes. 
It can be rolled into plates or hammered and 
drawn, and is soldered either with silver or 
brass solder. 12. Specific gravity. Of the 
bronze here described, containing 10 per cent. 
of aluminiiim, the sp. gr. is 7.689 ; being nearly 
that of wrought iron, and less than that of 
either brass or gun metal. 

Generally, then, the new alloy (made with 
-10 Al.) is in all respects superior to any metal 
heretofore used for constructing philosophical 
apparatus. It should be employed in the rela- 
tive dimensions suitable for cast steel. Besides 
its use for larger work, its hardness and great 
inoxidability fit it for the making of pivots, 
axes, and bearings. Along with its other good 
qualities, use of the alloy keeps the weight of 
the instruments within reasonable limits. 
Aluminium is at present extracted in England, 
under a license from the originator of the 
process, M. Deville, by one firm only—that of 
Bell Bros., of Newcastle. A pure copper is 
requisite; the best, however, that deposited by 
electrolytic action, is too expensive; the next 
best is the copper from the Lake Superior 
mines. The alloy must be remelted 2 or 3 
times; and its tenacity and strength are in 
fact improved by repeated remeltings (though 
the percentage of aluminium may finally be re- 
duced), so long as the forging qualities of the 
alloy show improvement. The present price 
of the aluminium bronze is very high, being 
equal to about $1.50 Federal money, per Ib.; 
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but it will doubtless fall with increasing pro- 
duction and familiarity with its use. 

Aluminium Wire.—Metallurgists had already 
succeeded in forging aluminium, in filing, roll- 
ing, punching, and in engraving it with any 
sort.of design. But the drawing of this metal 
into fine wire has only recently been effected 
by M. Garapon, of Paris. Commencing with 
rods of about 40 inches length and 4 inch di- 
ameter, he succeeds in extending these until 
they are, if desired, reduced to the diameter of 
ahair. This wire, which, unless acted on by 
sulphur fumes or a very few other gases seldom 
present, retains the perfect brightness of the 
metal, and which has also its extreme light- 
ness, is now employed in the making of such 
articles as lacework, epaulets, embroideries, 
head dresses, &c. It is furnished at 60 or 
more per cent. cheaper than silver wire of like 
measurement. 

Artificial Plumbago.—Dr. Grace Calvert has 
experimented on gray (cold-blast) cast iron, by 
placing small cubes of this metal, about 2 
inch diameter, in weak solutions of several 
acids, sulphuric, phosphoric, acetic, &c., of 
about 80 times the volume of the metal, within 
corked bottles. renewing each acid about once 
a month for twoyears. At the end ofthis time 
the action of the acetic acid was evidently still 
going on upon the block contained in it; but 
this cube, which originally weighed 15.324 
grammes, now weighed only 3.489 grammes, its 
specific gravity being reduced from 7.858 to 
2.751. From Dr. Calvert's analyses of cubes of 
iron thus treated, and then reduced to fine 
powder in a mortar, it is shown that the iron 
had become transformed into graphite or plum- 
bago; that most of the nitrogen originally in 
the iron remains in the graphitoid substance, a 
portion of it having gone to form ammonia in 
the solution; that the carbon of the cast iron 
was in like manner diminished in the graphite, 
a portion going to form carburetted hydrogen ; 
and that it is silicium, not silica, which enters 
into the graphite compound. Thus, finally, he 
regards plumbago as a compound of about 91 per 
cent. of a subcarbide of iron, with about 84 per 
cent. of a nitride of silicium, and traces of phos- 
phorus and sulphur. (‘London Mining Jour- 
nal,” No. 1377.) 

Determination of Carbon in Tron,—Wich de- 
termines in a simple manner the quantity of 
carbon in cast iron or steel, without the neces- 
sity of pulverizing the metal. He makes the 
iron to be analyzed the positive electrode in di- 
lute hydrochloric acid: the metal dissolves, 
leaving the carbon, and without evolution of 
gas. It is necessary to regulate the strength 
of the current by so adjusting the distance of 
the electrodes that only the protochloride of 
iron shall form (production of the sesquichlo- 
ride being indicated by a yellow color of the 
solution): in the former case the iron does not 
become passive, and the action goes on properly. 
A single Bunsen’s element suffices—the iron to 
be acted on being so held in a forceps of plati- 
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num points, that the platinum shall not be 
moistened by the liquid. The separated carbon 
is collected on an asbestos filter, dried in a cur- 
rent of air, and burned with oxide of copper 
and oxygen, in the usual manner. In this way 
its weight is to be determined; while the qnan- 
tity of the iron dissolved is nearly enough found 
by weighing the portion remaining after com- 
plete solution of that which dips in the acid, and 
subtracting from the entire previous weight 
the sum of weights of this residue and of the 
carbon. <A piece of cast iron weighing about 
124 grains dissolves in this way in 24 hours. 

Nitrogen in Iron.—Recent experiments have 
determined not only that nitrogen is a constit- 
uent of cast and wrought iron and of steel, but 
further, that in these bodies it is present in 
two conditions. That existing in one of the 
two states is liberated in form of ammonia 
when the iron is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
the nitrogen uniting with nascent hydrogen. 
The nitrogen present in the second state is left 
in the carbonaceous mass which remains after 
the iron is so dissolved, or which is obtained 
by heating with sulphide of mercury. These 
two states have been determined by the re- 
searches of Ullgren, who concludes that the 
quantities of nitrogen in both of them must be 
ascertained by liberating the element in the 
gaseous form. A consequence of the fact that 
one portion of the nitrogen may remain mask- 
ed as it were in the residue of solution, while 
another readily manifests itself, must be that 
the amount of the element in the sorts of iron 
has been in some cases underestimated. The 
entire paper is found in Liebig’s ‘‘Annalen,” 
Oct. °62, and a note embracing the processes to 
be employed, in the ‘Philos. Mag.,” Dee. ’62, 
Supplement. 

New Fusible Alloy.—Dr. B. Wood describes 
(Amer. Jour. of Science,” March, 1862) a 
new alloy produced by him, of cadmium 1 part, 
lead 6, bismuth 7, which melts at 180° F., or 
about midway between the melting points of 
the old fusible metal (of tin, lead, and bismuth), 
and of another fusible alloy described by him 
in the same journal, 1860, (of cadmium, tin, 
lead, and bismuth). The new alloy has a bril- 
liant lustre and does not readily tarnish ; color, 
bluish gray; it is very flexible, and has about 
the hardness of bismuth or of the common 
“coarse solder.” 

Cupreous Acetylene.—M. Orova finds that 
this substance, which is explosive, is produced 
in copper pipes that have been long in use 
for conveying coal gas. It is known that such 
pipes, on being cleaned out, frequently give rise 
to dangerous explosions; and also that cupre- 
ous acetylene detonates at high temperatures, 
or on being struck. Crova placed a quantity 
of reduced metallic copper in a flask containing 
equal volumes of air and acetylene, and with 
the addition in one instance of a little ammo- 
nia. The copper became black, and the flask 
being after some time opened under water, it 
was found that + the gases present had been 
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absorbed—slightly more when ammonia was 
present. The copper being washed and dried, 
and treated with hydrochloric acid, a consider- 
able quantity of acetylené was disengaged. A 
portion of the compound unacted on being 


‘thrown on a heated metallic plate, explosion 


resulted, and more violent than with the ordi- 
nary cupreous acetylene. As coal gases al- 
ways contain acetylene, and traces of air and 
ammonia, the formation of this dangerous com- 
pound in copper or bronze tubes conveying 
such gases, must almost of necessity follow.. 
(Comptes Rendus, September 8, 1862.)—In Jan- 
uary, 1863, a lady in Rochester, N. Y., was 
knocked down by an explosion following in- 
stantly upon the ignition of the gas in a room, 
and which she was lighting in the usual man- 
ner with a match. A boy near her was also 
prostrated, and the lathing and plastering of 
two or three rooms were torn off. The lady 
has since suffered from a partial paralysis. The 
explosive material was probably that just con- 
sidered, or some other incidentally forming in 
the pipes or fixtures delivering the gas. 

mproved Matches.—Messrs. Letchford and 
Company, London, improve the ordinary match- 
es by substituting for the sulphur coating one of. 
melted paraftine, which impregnates the wood 
and renders it more inflammable; the ordinary 
phosphorus coating, for ready ignition, is ap- 
plied over this in the usual manner. These 
matches remain uninjured by damp, being the 
only sort found capable of igniting after six 
hours’ exposure to a moist atmosphere; so that 
they are particularly suitable for export. Other 
advantages are their being free from the sul- 
phurous acid fumes, on ignition, which are dis- 
agreeable and sometimes hurtful to the lungs; 
and that, for the like reason, they de not when 
lighted tarnish silver and other bright metallic 
surfaces near to them. 

India Rubber Varnish.—Dr. Bolley obtains 
this varnish free from the usual imperfections; 
that is, in a perfectly dissolved, fluid, and color- 
less condition, by digesting India rubber cut 
into small pieces for many days in benzine, fre- 
quently shaking the containing bottle, then fil- 
tering, allowing the liquid to rest, and again 
straining through a woollen cloth. The resi- 
due separated by this last process affords a good 
water-proof composition, The varnish itself 
incorporates easily with fixed or volatile oils, 
dries fast, and if unmixed with any resin, does 
not shine. It is extremely flexible, can be 
spread very thin, and is unaltered by air or 
light. Its great advantages as a varnish for 
maps, prints, &c., are that it does not affect the 
whiteness of the paper, nor crack and come off 
in scales, nor produce a glare of reflected light 
in the manner of resinous varnishes, and so 
does not prevent the figure or print from being 
seen equally well in all directions. Unsized pa- 
per varnished with it can be written on with ink. 

Basis of Artificial Teeth—A composition to 
form the basis of artificial teeth has been pro- 
posed by M. and A. Gabriel, London. It con- 
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sists of India rubber 7 parts, sulphur 2, phos- 
ae of lime 2}, and phosphate of soda 2 parts. 

e object of the invention is to form a com- 
pound which will represent the natural bone, 
and also resist the action of the acids of the 
mouth and stomach. This compound is in the 
plastic state moulded, and then hardened, in 
the usual way, and afterward polished. It is 
then placed in an electro-galvanic bath, and a 
thick coating of pure gold is deposited upon it. 

Guano Polishing Powder.—A patent has 
been solicited by Mr. W. Clark, of London, for 
a new polishing material for steel and other 
metals, as well as glass, composed of the ex- 
tract of guano 100 parts, fine tripoli 25 parts, 
common sea salt 10 parts, and wheat flour 12 
parts. These substances being mixed and dried, 
the powder formed is ready for use, save that 
at the time of applying it is to be wet up with 
dilute alcohol. 

Cement for Rooms.—M. Sorel has discovered 
that a compound which he terms oxy-chloride 
of zinc possesses advantages, as a coating for 
the walls of rooms, over paint or plaster of 
Paris. A coat of oxide of zinc mixed with size, 
and made up like a wash, is first laid on the 
wall, ceiling, or wainscot; and over that a 
coating of chloride of zinc, prepared in the 
same manner as thefirst wash, is applied. The 
oxide and chloride effect immediately a sort of 
combination, forming a cement, smooth and 
polished as glass, and possessing the advan- 
tages of oil paint, without its disagreeable odor. 

New System of Bottling Liquids.—For bot- 
tling beer, wine, cider, and other fermentable 
and perishable liquids, one general method has 
been in use from time immemorial ; the bottling 
of milk, and the canning of eggs so as to secure 
their preservation, are still desiderata. Even 
in the processes of bottling, or of canning fruits, 
meats, etc., and hermetically sealing, a little air 
must usually be left within, so that this by its 
variations of volume under different pressures 
on it, may allow of the changes in the way of 
contraction or expansion of the soft or liquid 
contents, without risk of breakage of the ves- 
sels either from without or within. But this 
small quantity of air can suffice to set up fer- 
mentation or decay. Mr. Henry Dircks has 
proposed as a remedy against this evil a pre- 
paratory filling of the bottles with nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, or other innocuous gas, having 
in itself no power to induce change in the 
materials to be preserved, and which first serv- 
ing like a filling with airless water to expel 
the detrimental oxygen of the atmosphere, may 
still remain in the small and needful quantity 
within the bottles or cans, to protect them 
during changes of volume of their contents. 
The gases named are quite harmless to the 
articles and to the health; while the addition 
in case of delicate old wines might be of great 
service. The filling of the vessels with such 
gases is easily effected on a large scale; 
methods for the purpose will readily occur to 
those conversant with like subjects—one such is 
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described in the “ Athenzeum,” Jan. 1863. The 
writer supposes that, by a method such as there 


‘indicated even fresh eggs, broken into cans con- 


taining nitrogen gas, and sealed in such an at- 
mosphere, may be kept without change. Any 
shrinkage with the materials of any sort to be 
preserved, either from escape of juices, or cool- 
ing, could be replaced by the proper gas before 
sealing. 

New Process of Making Vinegar.—Pasteur 
has been investigating the property of myco- 
derms, especially of those of wine and vinegar 
—the latter the mycoderma acetli, or micro- 
scopic plant of mother of vinegar (fleur du 
vinaigre)—in virtue of which they act as con- 
veyers of oxygen from the air into various mix- 
tures of organic substances, and lead to oxida- 
tion of the latter, often with a surprising rapid- 
ity. He turns the new property to account in 
a method for the manufacture of vinegar. The 
method of vinegar making commonly adopted 
in Europe with wines, and known as the Or- 
leans process, has the disadvantage of producing 
multitudes of vinegar eels (anguillule aceti); 
while the German method, of trickling the 
liquid to be acetified over beech shavings is not 
applicable to wine nor to beer in its natural 
state, and produces an inferior article, lacking 
the aroma of the original liquid. Pasteur sows 
the dried and crumbled mass of mycoderms on 
the surface of aliquid consisting of ordinary 
water having in it .02 of its volume of alcohol, 
and .01 of acetic acid from a previous operation: 
to this he adds about >;},, part of alkaline and 
earthy phosphates. The plant rapidly develops, 
filling the whole liquid, and meanwhile the al- 
cohol is acidified. When about half the origi- 
nal alcohol is transformed, more alcohol, or 
wine, or strong beer is added day by day, in 
small quantities, until the liquid has about the 
commercial strength. When the action of the 
plant begins to be exhausted, it is left to com- 
plete the acetification of the alcohol already in- 
troduced: it is finally separated from the liquid, 
and washed, yielding an acid and azotized liquid 
capable of further use; and the process is then 
repeated with afresh body of alcoholized liquid. 
If at any time the plant wants a due supply of 
alcohol, it will transform the vinegar to water 
and carbonic acid; and the like result will fol- 
low if its growth is too rapid. Vessels about 
40 inches square, and holding 10 to 20 gallons, 
yield at the rate of a gallon or more of vinegar 
a day. These may preferably be shallow wood- 
en vessels, like the coolers used in brewing; 
and gutta percha tubes made to run along the 
bottoms of these, and perforated with small 
holes along their course, may admit the alcohol 
without disturbing the fangous film over the 
surface. The phosphates are required as min- 
eral food for the mycoderms; the most suitable 
are those of potash, magnesia, and ammonia. 
The new process is not only suited to all the 
liquids named, but besides, the presence in it 
of the film of plants over the surface of the 
liquid, by consuming (as it is introduced) the 
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oxygen, prevents the development of the vine- 
gar eels; and the natural aroma of the original 
liquid is also more fully retained. (Comptes 
Rendus, July 7, 1862.) 

New Hydrometer.—The “Scientific Ameri- 
can,” May 24, 1862, contains a description of a 
hydrometer, the invention of Mr. Peter Hogg, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and which is designed to 
indicate densities of liquids equally well at any 
ordinary temperatures. The comparisons of 
the densities of different liquids, made with the 
usual forms of hydrometer, can only be strictly 
correct when the liquids themselves have the 
same temperature; and when, as is frequently 
the case in the process of refining sugar, and in 
other manufacturing processes, a portion of the 
liquid or solution must be cooled to the exact 
point taken for the standard of density, the 
operation is one of difficulty and requiring time, 
the result being that absolutely accurate tests 
are in this way rarely obtained. The new hy- 
drometer, intended to obviate these difficulties, 
consists essentially of a tube closed at its lower 
end by a flexible diaphragm, and which, while 
placed in a vessel of water, is filled with the 
same liquid up to a certain point. When this 
tube so filled is afterward plunged, up to the 
same point, in any liquid to be tested, the con- 
tained water being soon brought to the same 
temperature as the surrounding liquid, it will 
follow that, according as the specific gravity of 
such liquid in contact with the outside of the 
flexible diaphragm is greater or less than that 
of the water resting on the inside of the same 
diaphragm, the column of water in the tube 
will be thereby caused to rise or fall; and the 
tube being properly graduated, the specific 
gravity of the liquid will be indicated by the 
height at which the column of water comes to 
stand within it. Asa further part of the in- 
vention, the hydrometer described is so placed 
within an inverted syphon, through which the 
liquid to be tested may flow constantly, that 
the specific gravity of the liquid can be at any 
time ascertained, by simply observing at what 
point of its scale the hydrometer tube stands 
immersed in it. 

Myrtle Wax.—The fruit of the bayberry 
(Myrica cerifera) yields a wax which, under 
the names of myrtle wax, candleberry wax, 
and bayberry tallow, has for some years form- 
ed to some extent an article of commerce in 
this country. It occurs abundantly as a white 
incrustation on the small globular berries of 
the plant. These berries being inclosed in 
bags of coarse cloth and kept immersed in boil- 
ing water, the fused wax collects on the sur- 
face, and is then poured off into pans to solid- 
ify: as thus obtained, it is nearly pure, and 
in this state passes directly into commerce. It 
is employed as a lubricant for rubbing surfaces 
of wood, as a polish for furniture, as a substi- 
tute for beeswax in the manufacture of candles, 
and in medicine. The commercial wax is of 
various shades of color, from a grayish-yellow 
to deep green; more hard and brittle than 
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beeswax; sp. gr. 1.004—1.006; point of fusion 
very constant at 117°—120° F. Mr. G@. E. 
Moore, of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
College, has carefully examined the chemical 
constitution of the myrtle wax; and he is led 
to conclude that Chevreul’s analysis, giving as 
its components glycerine, stearic, margaric, 
and oleic acids, must have been performed on 
an adulterated sample of the article. His own 
conclusion is that the pure wax consists of 
palmitin, about } part, the remaining + being 
free palmitic, with a small quantity of lauric, 
acid—the latter either free or in the state of 
laurin. He accordingly suggests this body as, 
to chemists, a convenient source of palmitin 
and palmitic acid; while, in the arts, its high 
illuminating power, cheapness, and probable 
facility of bleaching, recommend it especially 
as a hardening ingredient in the manufacture 
of various sorts of candles, including those of 
paraffine. The abundance and hardy habits of 
the plant, its thriving upon poor soils unfit for 
other crops, as near the sea, the slight atten- 
tion requisite to insure an abundant yield, and 
the ease of extraction of the wax itself, com- 
bine to indicate the preparation of the myrtle 
wax as a branch of industry which has not yet 
received the attention it deserves. (‘‘ Amer. 
Jour. of Science,” May, 1862.) 

Aniline Colors.—A very full article on the 
celebrated colors derived from aniline, or which 
in other words are products of coal tar, by Mr. 
Perkin, the original producer of the aniline 
purple (mauve), will be found in the “ Amer. 
Jour. of Science,” Sept. and Nov. 1861. Bya 
recent series of researches upon the aniline 
colors, which no one had previously obtained 
in a state of purity, Prof. Hoffmann has been 
able to reduce these to two types (rosaniline 
C20 His Ns) and leucaniline (O20 Hai Ns), which 
thus bear to each other the same relation as 
do the blue and the white indigo. The subject 
of the aniline colors is one of too great extent 
and complexity to bear condensation within a 
limited space. For the latest information re- 
specting the composition of these coloring mat- 
ters, their relation to other products obtained 
from coal (including the various hydrocar- 
bons), their production, and use in dyeing, the 
reader is referred to the article above cited; to 
Prof. Hoffmann’s recent paper on the subject, 
in the “Philos. Magaz.,” Dec. 1862, Supple- 
ment; and to a report of a lecture by him be- 
fore the Royal Institution, copied in the “‘Sci- 
entific American,” Sept. 20, to Oct. 4, 1862. 

Parkesine.—The basis of this new composi- 
tion, articles manufactured from which attract- 
ed some attention in the Exhibition of 1862, is 
a mixture in certain proportions of castor oil, 
collodion, and chloride of sulphur. With these 
may be combined certain resins, gums, or 
earthy matters, according as a flexible, plastic, 
or hard and rigid material is desired, and also 
matters imparting the required colors to the 
mass. The mixture of the principal ingredients 
results in a sort of combination, and almost 
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immediate solidification takes place. The prod- 
uct can be applied to nearly all the purposes 
for which the vulcanized India rubber and 
gutta-percha are already employed, and has 
besides some advantages of itsown. It appears 
to be more indestructible than those sub- 
stances, and in some of its preparations exces- 
sively hard, quite as much so as iron; and 
while in thin plates it is perfectly transparent, 
and can be made to take transparent colors, by 
the use of certain others it is made wholly 
opaque. It resists moisture, and has high 
insulating properties. It is already made into 
buttons, combs, knife handles, medallions, and 
other like articles; and the specimens look 
well, while they appear to be quite indestruc- 
tible, except by fire. It can be applied as a 
varnish, transparent or colored, and which 
becomes perfectly hard and impervious to moist- 
ure. The name is from that of the inventor, 
Mr. Parkes. 

Australian Oils and Resins.—Mr. J. W. Os- 
borne exhibited before the British Association, 
1862, thirty-five specimens of oils, from indige- 
nous trees and plants of Australia, and all of 
which he regarded as possessing valuable proper- 
ties, for uses in medicine, or as solvents of resin- 
ous materials in varnishes, and for purposes of il- 
' lumination. Of those serving the last named 
purposes, many are well adapted to high lati- 
tudes—burning in lamps for paraffine oil, with 
avery white and clear light, and being safe, 
since they ignite with some difficulty. The 
trees yielding these products cover an area of 
not less than 12,000,000 acres. Among them 
the Eucalyptus amygdalina, a very large forest 
tree, bears leaves which, with the twigs they 
are on, yield in the green state 3 pints of oil 
to 100 lbs. of the material. Mr. Osborne also 
described resins from the Lucalyptus, Callitris, 
Xanthorrhea, and various species of Acacia. 

Organic Alkaloids—new method of detection 
and preparation.—The organic alkaloids are 
easily soluble in hot amylic alcohol, while their 
hydrochlorates are so insoluble in this that 
they may be separated from the amyliec solu- 
tion by shaking this with water containing 
hydrochloric acid in solution. Erdmann and 
Von Uslar accordingly prepare the alkaloids 
by extracting with hydrochloric acid, treating 
the extract with ammonia to set free the bases, 
and evaporating. The alkaloid may then be 
dissolved in hot amylic alcohol, and the solu- 
tion being shaken with water containing hydro- 
chloric acid, the result is a watery solution of 
the pure hydrochlorate, while fatty and color- 


ing matters remain dissolved in the amylic 


alcohol, which may be mechanically removed 
from the watery layer. (Ann. der Chem. und 
Pharm., exv, p. 12.) 

Refining Sugar.—tIt has been usual with 
sugar refiners to correct the acidity likely to 
appear in the clarified syrup or mother liquor 
at a certain stage of the refining process, as 
after the separation of the first crop of crystals, 
and which is due to formation of saccharic 
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acid (CO; H, O;, HO), by addition of lime water 
or milk of lime. The lime base being perma- 
nent, however, remains as an impurity in the 
solution, and as such requiring subsequent re- 
moval. Mr. Edward Beanes, of Havana, Cuba, 
has patented a process in which he substitutes 
for the lime compound the use of liquid ammo- 
nia. The quantity, varying in different cases, 
should be sufficient in each to keep the syrup 
neutral, and so prevent the formation of un- 
crystallizable sugar; the chief advantage con- 
sisting in the fact that the ammonia is a vola- 
tile base and, hence, eventually removable by 
heat. The liquid ammonia also serves, being 
introduced in such quantities as may be requi- 
site, to correct the acidity of crude syrup or 
molasses, in the manufacture of sugar from these. 

Detection of Picrotoxine.—The seeds of the 
Menispermum Cocculus, known in commerce by 
the name of Cocculus Indicus, or popularly as 
‘fish berries,” contain several active organic 
bodies. One of these, picrotoxine, is eminent- 
ly poisonous, and in small doses, it is asserted, 
possesses an intoxicatiny quality. Hence, its use 
is believed to be common in the adulteration of 
ale and beer—a small addition of the berries to 


the fermenting mash enabling the brewer to 


dispense with a large amount of the malt he 
must otherwise consume. Mr. J. W. Langley 
believes that he has found a simple and sure 
test for the presence of picrotoxine; ‘namely, 
in the bright reddish-yellow color produced in 
a solution or mixture containing this substance, 
when, after adding to the mixture 3 or 4 times 
the quantity of nitrate of potash that there is 
of substance to be examined, and then barely 
sulphuric acid enough to moisten the mass, 
enough of a strong solution of caustic potash 
or soda is finally introduced to render the 
whole quite alkaline after neutralization of the 
acid. The color is strongest at first, and is not 
permanent. Sugar or strychnia in the mix- 
ture, causes the color to be a brownish-yellow ; 
so that these substances, when present, need to 
be first removed. By the test, the x4, of a 
gramme of the poison has been detected; and 
in malt liquors into which it was purposely 
introduced, its presence was readily deter- 
mined, as also in the membranes of the stomach 
of a cat poisoned with it, and apart from the 
contents of that organ, the animal having been 
killed while the process of absorption was 
going on. A liquid to be examined for picro- 
toxine should first be rendered acid, then 
shaken with ether, and the residue after evap- 
oration examined with the microseope for 
small prismatic crystals. If such be present, 
test as above stated. (‘‘Amer. Jour. of 
Science,” July, 1862.) 

Oxygenated Beverages —M. Maumené, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Rheims, the centre of man- 
ufacture of champagne wines, has been con- 
ducting a series of experiments in the way 
of forcing into wines oxygen gas under a pres- 
sure of 7 or 8 atmospheres. When the wine is 
so old as no longer to give a deposit, the oxy- 
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gen produced no chemical change in it, though 
retained for nearly a year; the acidity of the 
wine was not increased, nor its taste changed. 
Such wine is more sparkling, and opened dis- 
engages oxygen in such quantity as to rekindle 
an extinguished taper. The wine, however, a 
little while after being drunk, produces a very 
sensible heat, and a general and peculiar 
agreeable sensation. Even ozonized oxygen 
did not acidify wine. Maumené has also 
charged wine with protoxide of nitrogen 
(laughing gas), and the beverage possessed in 
high degree the exhilarating property of that 
gas when inhaled. He has even caused water, 
under 8 atmospheres, to take up oxygen suf- 
ficient to render it strongly effervescent; and 
he was led to conclude that the drinking of 
such water improved the functions of respira- 
tion and digestion. 

Preservation of Meats.—In the Cosmos is 
found an account of the process of M. Peligot 
for preserving meats, by introducing into an 
opening made with a trocar into some suitable 
part of each piece, a small metallic tube which 
terminates a longer flexible tube reaching down 
from a reservoir some 25 to 35 feet above, and 
which contains the prepared solution of pre-, 
servative salts: the liquid pressure due to such 
a height forces the solution into and uniformly 
through the meat—the pieces meanwhile lying 
in another solution or pickle bath, which by 
external pressure prevents the escape. of the 
liquid infiltrated. After a few days, the pieces 
are removed from the bath, dried in a moder- 
ately warm current of air, and then smoked: 
the whole loss of weight is about 18 to 20 per 
cent. A ham is in this process perforated to 
the bone, near the small end; and pork is more 
improved by the preparation than beef. The 
process preserves much better the juices and 
aroma of the meat, than does the ordinary 
method of pickling, while it can be so regulated 
as to prevent the entrance of too much salt, and 
it does not harden the fibres and reduce their 
nutritive value to near the extent that occurs 
in ordinary salted meats. 

Rendering Fabrics Non-inflammable-—The 
many painful instances of death by burning, 
which have occurred since the incoming in la- 
dies’ dress of the present style of expanded 
skirts, have resulted in calling the public atten- 
tion strongly to a consideration of the means 
of rendering the fabrics of ladies’ and of course 
children’s dresses non-inflammable. By this is 
implied the saturation of the material with 
some chemical which shall retard its burning, 
and at least prevent its being rapidly consumed 
in a blaze or flame; since to render such fabrics 
‘“‘incombustible,” or totally incapable of burn- 
ing, is as yet a thing wholly impracticable. 

ong the means which have been proposed 
for the former purpose, are the steeping of the 
fabric just before its final drying preparatory 
to ironing, in a solution of chloride of zinc, or 
of sulphate of ammonia, or of tungstate of soda, 
or of common salt, By one writer it is stated 
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that the common salt, while not so liable to in- 
jure certain colors as are the other articles, is 
equally efficacious for the purpose intended. 

In manufacturing starch from rice, Mr. T. 


Redwood, of London, adds to the starch liquor — 


an acid solution of chloride of zine; the starch 
compound being then dried and reduced to 
powder, is ready for use. The clothes starched 
with this compound are said to be rendered in 
a high degree non-inflammable, while their 
surface also takes in ironing a superior polish. 
For further applications of chemistry, see Iniu- 
MINATION. 

Awards at the Exhibition of 1862 for Ameri- 
can Chemical and Allied Products.—The fol- 
lowing are the awards made by the juries hav- 
ing in charge, according to the division made 


in the articles exhibited, the subjects of the , 


first three classes or departments: 

Crass No.1: Mining, Metallurgy, and Mine- 
rals.—J. Mosheimer received the Council medal 
for his collection illustrating the newly explored 
mineral wealth of the Territory of Nevada. T. 
Meads, honorable mention for fine collection of 
native copper and silver, from Lake Superior; 
New Jersey Zinc Company, honorable mention 
for fine spiegel iron, produced from franklinite. 

Crass No. 2: Chemical Products.—Medals 
to Glen Cove Starch Company, samples of 
starch ; for the excellent quality of products; 
H. G. Hotchkiss, wintergreen oil; Kingsford, 
silver-gloss starch; F. §. Pease, for petroleum, 
benzole from petroleum, coal-tar oil for illumi- 
nation and lubrication. In a subdivision of the 
same class, the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy received a Council medal for a fine col- 
lection of North American vegetable drugs, 
and preparations made from them. 

Crass No. 3: Substances Used for Food.— 
Glen Cove Starch Company, medal for maizena 
or corn starch used for food; exceedingly ex- 
cellent for food. Hecker Brothers, medal for 
flour; excellence of quality. Stebbins and Co. 
receive honorable mention for good flour, and 
J. Waddell, honorable mention for good quali- 
ty of Indian corn. 

CHILI, a republic of South America, situated 
between lat. 25° 22’ and 48° 80’ south, and be- 
tween long. 70° and 74° west. It is bounded on 
the north by Bolivia, on the east by Patagonia 
and the territory of the Argentine Republic, on 
the south and west by the Pacific Ocean. It 
has a length from north to south of about 1,150 
miles, while its breadth varies from about 80 
to 180 miles. The last official census, which 
was taken in 1854, gave the following results 
as to area and population: 


Provinces. bats eats: Provinces, nesneana 
Atacama........... 50.690 || Concepcion.......- 110,291 
Coquimbo......... 110,589 || Aranco.........-.: 43,466 
Aconcagua......... 111,504 || Valdivia........... 29,293 
Valparaiso......... 116,043 || Chiloe.........000 61.586 
aNUAGO isch wesc 272,499 || Lanquihue......... 88,260 
Colchaqua. 192.704|} Colony... ........ eves 
NICE... gnadecteeiens 79,439 || Magallane.......... 158 
Matias Sveveiseres os 156,242 
Nubile yi.ce eves soe 100,792]; Total, 1854....... 1,489,120 
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The next census will not be taken until 1864, 
but according to a reliable estimate, made in 
1857, the population in that year amounted to 
about 1,600,000. The northern frontier is still 
an object of controversy between Chili and 
Bolivia; the latter demanding the extension of 
its southern frontier to lat. 25° S.; while 
Chili claims possession of all the territory as 
far as lat. 21° 48’ S. 

On the south, Chili lays claim to all the east- 
ern coast as far as the Straits of Magalhaens, 
but its possession is only nominal. Its claims 
have been especially resisted by the Indians of 
the province of Araucania, a country which in 
its manners, its customs, its organization, and 
its local government has remained as thorough- 
ly Indian as it was at the time when the Span- 
iard Ervilla made it the subject of his epic. It 
has always been in a degree independent, and 
the successive governments of Chili have in 
vain attempted to complete its subjection. At 
the beginning of the presidency of Mr. Perez, 
who was inaugurated in September, 1861, 
another attempt was made to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Araucanians. The governor. 
of Nacimiento was charged with sending com- 
missioners to the Indians, in order to convoke 
their chiefs to a conference, but the Indians 
refused to come, and the chief cacique, Guen- 
tecol, wrote to President Perez a very haughty 
letter, which indicated anything but a disposi- 
tion to submit. Suddenly the controversy be- 
tween Chili and the Araucanians took a singular 
turn. A Frenchman, M. de Tounens, who lived 
among the Araucanians, succeeded in making 
them believe that he would be able to defend 
them against Chili, and was consequently elect- 
ed by them king under the name of Aurelie 
Antoine I. The new king formed a constitution, 
and although his movements at first created a 
great deal of merriment in Chili, the govern- 
ment now found it necessary to devise means to 
get rid of him. Early in 1862 disguised Chil- 
ians were therefore sent into Araucania, who 
reached the place where the king held his 
court; a policeman seized him, put him on his 
horse, and in full gallop escaped with him from 
the pursuing Indians. He has since been con- 
fined in a prison of Chili. 

Chili is celebrated for the tranquillity which 
it has enjoyed since the establishment of the 
republican form of government. Subsequent 
to the adoption of the constitution in 1833 
there have been only three presidents, each one 
serving two terms (of five years each). The 
last presidential election took place in 1861. 
On June 25th, the people chose electors; these 
met on July 25th for the election of the Presi- 
dent; on August 30 the assembled Chambers 
opened the returns and officially announced 
the result, and in September the President 
elect, José Joaquin Perez, was solemnly induct- 
ed into his office by his predecessor. Mr. Perez 
had been elected unanimously ; of 216 electoral 
votes, 214 were cast for him, and the two elec- 
tors whe were absent, declared that they would 
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likewise have voted for him. The new Presi- 
dent belongs to one of the first families of the 
country, and is about 60 years old. He com- 
menced his political career, in 1829, as secre- 
tary of legation in France. A few years 
later, when Chili was involved in war with 
the new Peru—Bolivian Confederacy—Perez 
was sent to Buenos Ayres to effect an alliance 
with the Dictator Rosas. He has since been 
successively, councillor of state, minister of 
finances, of the interior, of foreign affairs, pres- 
sident of the Chamber of Deputies and of the 
Senate. 

The aim of the new President was to effect 
a fusion of the conservative and the liberal 
parties. He therefore proposed to the Cham- 
bers a law of amnesty, which was adopted by 
them unanimously on Oct. 7th and 8th, 1861. 
His cabinet consisted partly of conservatives 
and partly of liberals. This conciliatory policy 
was, however, attacked by partisans of both 
parties, and led, on June 20th, 1862, to a 
change of the cabinet; yet the new one was 
again composed of conservatives and liberals. 

CHINA. See Tar-Pine REBELLION. 

COCHIN-CHINA, or the Empire or Anam, 
is a state occupying the eastern portion of the 
peninsula of Farther India, in S. E. Asia. It is 
separated from China on the north by a pro- 
longation of the Himalaya Mountains, and its 
northern boundary nearly follows the line of 
the Tropic of Cancer; on the east the Gulf of 
Tonquin, or Tong-king, as the natives call it, 
and the Chinese Sea wash its shores, the latter 
forming also its southern boundary; on the 
west the Laos Mountains separate it from the 
Kingdom of Siam, and at the N. W. from the 
Burmese Empire. Its population is about 
13,000,000. Its area is probably not far from 
320,000 square miles. Aside from the moun- 
tain ranges which form its northern and 
western boundaries, a chain of considerable 
height, the mountains of Moi or Anam range, 
traverse the whole length of the country from 
Tonquin to the river Saigon, following the trend 
of the coast, and at a distance of fifty to sixty 
miles from it, and spurs from the Laos Moun- 
tains extend eastward to the valley of the Me- 
kong river, in the interior. The country is 
everywhere well watered; from the eastern 
slope of the mountains of Moi, numerous short 
streams, rarely navigable, find their way to the 
Gulf of Tonquin and the Chinese Sea; while the 
interior is abundantly irrigated by the great 
Me-kong, or Cambodia river; one of the great 
rivers of S. E. Asia, and its affluents. This river, 
which is also the outlet of the great lake of 
Tali-sab in Siam, enters the Chinese Sea and the 
Gulf of Siam by ten or twelve principal, and 
many small channels, and has formed an im- 
mense delta of rich though marshy soil, form- 
ing nearly one half of the state of Lower Cochin- 
China. This delta yields in great profusion 
rice, sugar, and other semi-tropical and trop- 
ical products, while the mountainous districts 
furnish vast quantities of the finest ship timber, 
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which is in demand for the construction of 
ships and junks, the Anamese being the ship- 
wrights of southeastern Asia. The empire is 
divided into four principal states: Tonquin, or 
Tong-king, on the north; Cochin-China Prop- 
er, on the east; Lower Cochin-China, on the 
south, and extending above this in the cen- 
tre and southwest, Cambodia. The interior, 
among the mountains and along the shores 
of the Cambodia or Me-kong river, is peopled 
by the Laos, Moi, Kuy, and other tribes, the 
aborigines of the country, who have been 
driven back and reduced to a state of partial 
subjugation by the successive invaders who 
have possessed themselves of the shores of 
the country. The Anamese, the ruling people 
of the coast, are a mixed race, composed of 
Malays, Chinese, Siamese, and Peguans, the 
Malays, perhaps, predominating. The religion 
of the country is nominally Buddhism, but it 
has not a very strong hold on the people; the 
mountaineers are mostly pagans, and adhere to 
some of the earlier forms of idolatry. In the 
17th century the Jesuit missionaries introduced 
the Roman Catholic faith here, and at the 
close of the last century it had attained a great 
préeminence, the Emperor Gya-Long having 
become a convert, and more than 500,000 of 
his people having professed Christianity. A 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was established in 
the country, and consisted of seven bishops, 
seven assistant bishops, sixty European mis- 
sionaries, and 250 native priests. The suc- 
cessors of Gya-Long, from some cause, have 
not sympathized with Roman Catholic Christi- 
anity, and the last three emperors have per- 
secuted it with great virulence. The present 
emperor, Tu-Duc, who is represented as a ty- 
rannical and cruel ruler, though possessing con- 
siderable astuteness, has distinguished himself 
by his efforts to expel Christianity from the 
country. The native Christians have been 
tortured and massacred, their priests execu- 
ted, and the European missionaries in many 
instances put to death. Partly in consequence 
of the cruelties thus inflicted on their mis- 
sionaries, and partly from the determination on 
the part of France to secure to herself oriental 
possessions, which, in their extent and value, 


should equal those of Great Britain, Spain, and. 


Holland, an expedition was sent out in 1858 
from France, and joined by a small Spanish 
contingent, to redress the wrongs of which the 
French and Spanish missionaries had com- 
plained. The expedition captured Touran, a 
town on the coast of Cochin-China Proper, 
about thirty miles below Hue, the capital of the 
empire; and in 1859, after a siege and battle of 
some severity, took Saigon, an important town 
on the river of the same name, in lat. 10° 50' N., 
in Lower Cochin-China. The Emperor Tu- 
Duc, however, was obstinate in his resistance, 
and neither made nor admitted any overtures 
for peace, and when the war in China had 
called off a portion of the French force, he 
promulgated edict after edict, each bearing with 
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greater severity than its predecessor on the un- 
fortunate Christians, whom he had evidently 
determined to exterminate ; and having regain- 
ed possession of Touran, he threatened Saigon, 
declaring his intention of driving the vagabond 
barbarians from his shores. This could not be 
permitted, and in January, 1861, the French 


‘Vice-Admiral Charner set sail from Woo- ' 


Sung, China, and arrived in the harbor of 
Saigon on the 11th of February. He had at his 
command an effective force of about 3,000 men. 
In the next thirteen days he had attacked and 
carried by storm the immense and strongly- 
fortified camp of Ai-Hoa, with a loss of twelve 


killed, and 225 wounded, and had driven the ~ 


Anamese out of the province of Saigon. He 
next proceeded to attack the fortified town of 
Mytho, situated on the Me-kong or Cambodia 
river, the most considerable place in the pos- 
session of the Emperor Tu-Duec, in Lower 
Cochin-China. After a sharp action of three 


‘days, this important post was taken on the 


10th of April, 1861, and with it a number of 
war vessels of large size and great quantities of 
«guns, ammunition, and stores. Oolompe, a 
town farther up on the Me-kong, was soon 
after taken, as well as several villages of smaller 
size, and trade was opened by proclamation be- 
tween Saigon and foreign ports. On the 29th 
November, 1861, Vice-Admiral Charner was 
sueceeded by Rear-Admiral Bonard, who found 
it necessary to assume at once the offensive, as 
Tu-Due, irritated by the losses he had suffered, 
and the threatened insurrection of a portion of 
his subjects, had killed his principal generals, 
and was becoming daily more desperate and 
fierce. On the 14th of December Rear-Admiral 
Bonard attacked: Bien-hoa, an important place, 
lying on the Long-tao river, where the Anamese 
had accumulated a large amount of stores, and, 
after a four days’ siege, captured it; and, as the 
fruits of his victory, obtained eleven war junks, 
four large shallops, 50 cannon, and large quan- 
tities of rice and other stores. The next object 
of attack was Ving-long, an important citadel, 
some distance above Mytho on the Me-kong 
river, the most important position held by the 
Anamese in the south of the empire. The 
siege commenced on the 20th of March, 1862, 
and on the 28d the place was carried; sixty- 
eight large cannon were captured, a magazine, 
488 feet in length, filled with rice, a cannon 
foundry, mortars, powder, saltpetre, &c. This 
blow so completely broke the power of the 
Emperor Tu-Duc:that he almost immediately 
made overtures for the cessation of hostilities, 
and on the 5th of June, 1862, a treaty of peace 
was signed, by which the provinces of Saigon, 
Bienhoa, and Mytho were ceded to France; three 
ports of Tong-king were opened to commerce ; 
the other provinces of Lower Cochin-China 
not ceded to France were to receive only such 
number of troops as the French Government 
should permit; Christianity was to be tolerated, 
and the Christians protected in their lives, 
persons, and property throughout the em- 


; 
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ire. This treaty was forwarded to France 
ratedeendion by the Imperial Government. 
In December, 1862, the Anamese rose in insur- 
rection, and on the 17th of that month pene- 


_ trated into the interior of the fort of Saigon, 


but were repulsed with heavy loss. On the 
27th they attacked Mytho, but were forced to 
retreat with 225 killed. 

COLT, Samuet, the inventor and manufac- 
turer of Colt’s revolver, was born at Hartford, 
Conn., July 19, 1814, died in that city Jan. 10, 
1862. His ancestors were among the early 
residents of Hartford; his father was a man of 
great energy, intelligence, and enterprise, at 

a merchant, and afterward a manufacturer 
of woollen, cotton, and silk goods. His mother 
was a lady of superior ability and talent, the 
daughter of Major John Caldwell, an eminent 
banker of Hartford. The son had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a good English education in 
the schools of his native city, but his energetic 
and restless spirit led him, even when a child, 
to prefer the workroom to the schoolroom. At 
the age of ten years heentered his father’s fac- 
tory, and remained there with occasional in-, 
tervals spent on a farm and at school, till his 
14th year, when he was sent to Amherst, Mass., 
for the further prosecution of his studies. 
Here, again, the restless spirit which had ani- 
mated him from childhood, appeared; he ran 
away from the school, and before his friends 
knew anything of the matter, he had, in July, 
1827, shipped as a boy before the mast, on the 
ship Corvo, Captain Spalding, on an East India 
voyage. From this voyage, though subjected 
to severe hardships in its course, young Colt 
returned, no whit subdued in spirit, enterprise, 
or resolution. After a short apprenticeship in 
his father’s factory, at Ware, Mass., in the dye- 
ing and bleaching department, under the tuition 
of Mr. William T. Smith, a scientific man and 
highly practical chemist, where, with great 
readiness, he familiarized himself with the 
leading principles of chemistry, and became a 
dexterous and skilful manipulator, he again left 
home, to seek his fortune. Though but 17 or 
18 years of age, and with but a meagre educa- 
tion, either in chemistry or anything else, yet 
under the assumed name of Dr. Coult, he tray- 
ersed every state, and visited almost every 
town of 2,000 inhabitants or over, in the Union 
and British N. America, lecturing on chemistry, 
and, owing mainly, no doubt, to his skill and 
success as an experimenter, drew full houses 
almost everywhere. The profit from these lec- 
tures, which was very considerable, during the 
two years which followed, was not squandered, 
as it would have been by many a youth under 
similar circumstances, but every dollar beyond 
his actual necessities was devoted to the prose- 
cution of the great invention which is indis- 
solubly connected with his name, and the germ 
of which he had already devised while on his 
voyage to Calcutta with Captain Spalding. 
The first model of his pistol made in wood in 


1829, with the imperfect tools at his command, 
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while he was a sailor boy on board the Corvo, 
is still in existence. The money acquired by 
his chemical lectures enabled him to manufac- 
ture other models, which, in their practical re- 
sults, exceeded even his own most sanguine 
expectations, and in 1835, when only 21 years 
of age, he took out his first patent for revolving 
firearms. Before obtaining his patent in this 
country he visited England and France, and 
secured the protection of their patent laws. 
At this time, and, indeed, for several years 
after, he was not aware that any person before 
himself had ever conceived the idea of a fire- 
arm with a rotating chambered breech. Ona 
subsequent visit to Europe, while exploring 
the collection of firearms in the Tower of Lon- 
don and other repositories of weapons of war 
in England and on the Continent, he found sey- 
eral guns having the chambered breech, but 
all were so constructed as to be of little prac- 
tical value, being far more liable to explode 
prematurely and destroy the man who should 
use them than the objects at which they might 
be aimed. Unwilling, however, to seem to 
claim what had been previously invented, he 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in England (of which he was the only Ameri- 
can associate), in 1851, an elaborate paper on 
the subject, in which he described and illus- 
trated, with appropriate drawings, the various 
early inventions of revolving firearms, and de- 
monstrated the principles on which his were 
constructed. But to return to our narrative: 
patents having been issued in England, France, 
and the United States for the revolver, as it 
was called, he succeeded, despite the croaking 
of many of his acquaintances, in inducing some 
New York capitalists to take an interest in it, 
and a company was formed at Paterson, N. J., 
in 1835, with a capital of $300,000, under the 
name of the Patent Arms Company. His next 
step was to prevail upon the U. 8. Government 
to adopt the arm. For a long time he was 
foiled in this: the officers of the Government 
and of the Army and Navy frowned upon the 
invention: they objected to the percussion cap, 
to the supposed liability of the arm to get out 
of order, to the tendency of several of the 
charges to explede at the same time, and to the 
greater difficulty of repairing it than the arms 
incommon use. These objections Mr. Colt met 
by careful explanations, by repeated experi- 
ments, and where improvements were possible, 
by modifications in the construction of the 
weapon. The company with which he was 
connected expended about $300,000 in the 
manufacture of the arms and in improvements 
in them, and in the machinery for their manu- 
facture. In 1837, during the Florida war, the 
officers ofthe army were baffied in their at- 
tempts to drive the Indians from the Everglades 
by their skill in the use of the rifle. At length 
a few of the troops, under the direction of Lt.- 
Col. (afterward Gen.) Harney, were armed 
with Colt’s revolvers, and their success was 
such that more were at once ordered, and the 
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Indians were easily disheartened and defeated 
when they found that their enemies could fire 
_ six or eight times without reloading. This 

triumph of his arms was, however, a misfortune 
to the ingenious inventor, for the speedy con- 
clusion of the war deprived him of a market. 
In 1842, the Patent Arms Company were forced 
to suspend, and from that time till 1847 none 
ofthe repeating firearms were manufactured. 
Meantime, the market was entirely drained of 
them by the demand from Texas and the Indian 
frontier. In 1847, the Mexican war having com- 
menced, Gen. Taylor, who knew their value 
from his experience in the Florida war, sent 
Captain Walker, of the Texan Rangers, to Col. 
Colt to procure a supply. There were none to 
be had; the colonel had parted with the last 
sample to one of the Texan Rangers, and when 
the Gevernment ordered one thousand more, 
on his offer to make them for $28,000, after 
advertising in vain for one to serve as a model, 
he was compelled to make a new model, and in 
so doing, incorporated into it some improve- 
ments which the experience of military officers 
suggested. This first thousand were made at 
an armory temporarily hired at Whitneyville, 
near New Haven, Conn. Other orders follow- 
ing immediately on the completion of the first, 
Col. Colt procured more commodious work- 
shops at Hartford, commenced business on 
his own account, and filled the orders with 
promptness. The extraordinary emigration to 
California and afterward to Australia greatly 
increased the demand for the revolvers, and 
assured the permanency of the business. Find- 
ing that more room and greater facilities for 
manufacturing were required, he planned in 
1852, and subsequently executed, the gigantic 
project of erecting an armory, unequalled in the 
world in extent and perfection of machinery, 
and under circumstances which would have de- 
terred most men from the effort. Within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Hartford, and south 
of the Little or Mill river, lay a tract of meadow, 
of about 250 acresin extent, which, owing to its 
being flooded by the annual freshets of the 
Connecticut river, was available only for graz- 
ing purposes, and even for them only at certain 
seasons of the year. This tract he purchased, 
and surrounded with a dike or embankment, 
about two miles in length, one hundred and 
fifty feet wide at the base, from thirty to sixty 
at the top, and from ten to twenty-five in 
height. The strength of this dike having been 
tested by a severe freshet, and it having been 
further protected by covering the sides with 
willows, he erected within it his armory, of 
Portland stone, consisting of two main build- 
ings connected by a central building, the whole 
being in the form of the letter H. The front 
parallel is 500 by 60 feet, the rear parallel 500 
by 40, and the central building 250 by 50 feet ; 
the front parallel and central building are three 
stories in height; connected with these are 
other buildings for offices, warerooms, watch- 
men’s houses, &c. In 1861 a second building 
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of the same size as the first was erected, the 
great increase in the demand for his arms ren- 
dering more room for their manufacture indis- 
pensable. In this establishment there is ample 
accommodation for the manufacture of 1,000 
firearms per day, being more than double the 
capacity of the national armories at Springfield 
and Harper’s Ferry united. The number made 
the present year is about 120,000, while the two 
U. 8. armories together, in 1860, made about 
35,000. A part of the establishment is devoted 
to the manufacture of Col. Colt’s machinery for 
making these firearms elsewhere, which has al- 
ready supplied a large portion of the machinery 
for the armory of the British Government at 
Enfield, England, and the whole of that for the 
Russian Government ‘armory at Tulin. On the 
land enclosed by the dike he also erected nu- 
merous dwellings for his employés, and ware- 
houses for other kinds of business, the entire 
expenditure upon the grounds and buildings 
amounting to more than $2,500,000. On the 
first terrace beyond the river valley, overlook- 
ing this busy hive, he erected his own palatial 
residence. After establishing himself at Hart- 
ford, Col. Colt repeatedly visited Europe, and his 
arms being extensively used by many of the 
European Governments, especially those of 
Russia and Great Britain, he was received with 
great attention, and severa: times had occasion to 
explain his views respecting firearms before the 
most eminent military authorities, and even the 
crowned heads themselves of those countries. 
In 1856 he visited Russia, with his family, and 
was present, as an honored guest, at the coro- 
nation of Alexander II. 

Soon after the Mexican war, the suggestions 


derived from the use of these arms by the mil-~ 


itary forces, led to extensive improvements in 
their construction, which were then patented, 
and to their adoption by the Government of the 
United States as a regular weapon for the 
army. Subsequently, long service in the field 
in the Crimean and Indian campaigns suggested 
still further improvements and simplifications 
in the construction, which were also secured 
by patent, and which render the arm compar- 
atively perfect and certainly superior in effi- 
ciency to any other firearm in existence. From 
almost all the Governments of Europe, as well 
as from several of the Asiatic monarchs, he 
received orders of merit, medals, diplomas, 
rings, and other tokens of their esteem and ap- 
preciation of his great invention. 

All the accessories of these arms, balls, 
cartridges, bullet moulds, powder flasks, lubri- 
cators, &c., &c., are manufactured at the ar- 
mory, and most of them, as well as the 
greater part of the machinery for manu- 
facturing the arms, were the invention of 
Colonel Colt, or the development of his 
suggestions, by some of his skilful workmen. 
Amid his other cares, the intellectual and social 
welfare of his numerous employés were not 
forgotten. Few mechanics are favored with as 
convenient residences as those he has erected 
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for them; and a public hall, a library, courses 
of lectures, concerts, the organization of a fine 
band of music, formed entirely from his own 
workmen, to whom he presented a superb set 
of musical instruments, and of a military com- 
pany of his operatives, provided by him with a 
tasteful uniform, and otherwise treated with 
great liberality, were among the methods by 
which he demonstrated his sympathy with the 
sons of toil. ; 

But Col. Colt’s claims to distinction, as an 
inventor, do not rest solely on his inventions of 
firearms. His submarine battery, the powers 
of which have been repeatedly tested in the 
presence of distinguished naval officers, is prob- 
ably the most destructive weapon of defence, 
and the most effective protector of harbors 
against maritime attacks ever devised. Among 
the inventors of the submarine telegraph cable, 
too, a distinguished place belongs to him, he 
having laid and operated with perfect success, 
in 1843, such a cable from Coney Island and 
Fire Island to the City of New York, and from 
the Merchants’ Exchange to the mouth of the 
harbor. This cable was insulated by being 
covered with a combination of cotton yarn with 
asphaltum and beeswax, and the whole en- 
closed in a lead pipe, gutta percha being then 
unknown. A portion of it is still in existence. 
He married in 1855 Miss Elizabeth Jarvis, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Portland, Conn., 
who survives him. 

COMMERCE. The commerce of the United 
States for the past year las been, through the 
operation of the war, shorn of its proportions, 
and, on the whole, far from profitable. The 
leading features of the year 1861, when the 
several relations of trade were violently broken, 
and produce, turned from its accustomed mar- 
kets, was suddenly forced into new channels, 
have, in 1862, been more strongly marked, 
exaggerated as they are by the growing evils 
connected with the currency and the damage 
done on the ocean by cruisers of the enemy. 
The nations of Europe, as well as the English, 
began at the close of 1861 to feel the want of 
cotton in a most urgent manner, and their rep- 
resentatives at Washington expressed to the 
Government informally the desire for some 
relaxation of the blockade which should permit 
the egress of that article. This desire induced 
greater exertion on the part of the executive to 
hasten a movement of troops, which should 
bring within the control of the national arms 
such tracts of country as allowed a reopening 
of the trade. The advance into Kentucky and 
Tennessee in January and February, opening 
the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, on these 
grounds excited great hopes, which ‘ere, how- 
ever, not fulfilled. The Confederates when 
driven back ordered the destruction by fire of 
all cotton and tobacco likely to fall into the 
hands of the Federals, and this was carried out 
to some extent. When the Tennessee region 
was “reopened,” therefore, very little cotton 
_ was found. The disposition, that might have 
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existed on the part of the planters to bring for- 
ward their crops was checked by the want of 
protection to private interests, and the com- 
plicity of commanders in private cotton specula- 
tions in a manner incompatible with general 
business interests. There was a great want of 
money in all that region, and the good prices 
that cotton commanded in specie at first pro- 
duced a little business, which drew upon the 
resources of the West for specie to meet its re- 
quirements. This growing confidence was 
suddenly blasted, by an order from Gen. Curtis 
that specie should not be paid for cotton, as if 
specie could have any more important function 
than to procure that cotton, for the want of 
which so many mills were idle, and so many 
persons out of employ. The order was subse- 
quently rescinded, but the mischief was done, 
and the cotton trade killed. As the troops 
progressed, the Secretary of the Treasury issued 
special licenses, March 29th, for commercial in- 
tercourse under the Act of July, 1861, which 
prohibits shipments from those ports of the 
United States heretofore declared by the Presi- 
dent to be in insurrection, without a written 
permit. The licenses did not extend further 
than Nashville and intermediate points. Noth- 
ing shipped under them was to be disposed of 
to persons in arms against the United States, 
or to others furnishing them aid and comfort. 
An order was also issued for the restoration 
of the mail service between Boonesville, Mo., 
and Independence, which was suspended in 
December, in consequence of the war. Soon 
after the Secretary of the Treasury issued 
instructions to the Treasury agents, collect- 
ors and surveyors, on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, dispensing with applications to 
the Secretary for licenses to trade, and author- 
izing the shipment of all goods not intended for 
aid to the enemy, to all places occupied by 
Federal forces in the valley States. A little re- 
newed business followed these regulations, but 
the regions designated in them, being deprived 
of their produce, had no means of payment. 
The little cotton bought by the army specula- 
tors did not add to the business means of the 
section. Down to the 11th of May, permits 
were granted for the shipment from Nashville 
of 3,512 bales of cotton. To this amount may 
be added from 50 to 100 bales shipped by out- 
siders. The whole amount shipped from the 
11th of March, when trade was opened, may 
be set down at not less than and probably 
something over 3,600 bales. From two to 
three thousand bales were burnt by the Con- 
federate troops—chiefly in Giles county, Tenn. 

At the close of April the expedition to the 
Atlantic coast had opened some ports, but 
failed to elicit any trade. The fall of New 
Orleans, however, awakened the greatest hopes, 
and the occasion was at once seized by the 
Government to invite trade. Mr. C. L. La- 
throp was appointed collector at that port, 
and the following circulars were addressed to 
the foreign ministers at Washington, announc- 
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ing the reopening of communication with re- 
conquered Southern localities: 


DeEparTMENT or State, Wasnincron, May 2, 1862. 
Sir: Ihave the honor to state for your information, 
that the mails are allowed to pass to and from New 
Orleans and other places which, having heretofore been 
seized by insurgent forces, have since been recovered, 
and are now reoccupied by the land and naval forces 
of the United States. It is proper, however, to add 
that a military surveillance is maintained over such 
mails, as far as the Government find it necessary for 

the public safety. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. SEWARD. 


DEPARTMENT oF StatTE, WaAsuHinGTON, Jay 5, 1862. 
Sim: I have the honor to state for the information of 
our Government, that a Collector has been appointed 
y the President for New Orleans, and that the neces- 
sary preparations are being made to modify the block- 
ade so far as to permit limited shipments to be made 
to and from that and one or more other ports, which 
are now closed by blockade, at times and upon condi- 

tions which will be made known by proclamation. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. H. SEWARD. 


A great number of vessels at once left the 
northern ports for that city with good outward 
bound cargoes. The President then issued a 
proclamation declaring that the blockade of 
the ports of Beaufort, Port Royal, and New Or- 
leans shall so far cease and determine from and 
after the ist of June, 1862, that commercial 
intercourse with these ports, except as to per- 
sons and things and information contraband of 
war, might from that time be carried.on, sub- 
ject to the laws of the United States, and to 
the limitations and in pursuance of the regula- 
tions which were prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as follows: 


Leegulations relating to trade with ports opened by 
roclamation. 
Treasury DepartMENT, Monday, May 12. 

First. To vessels clearing from foreign ports and 
destined to ports opened by the proclamation of the 
President of the United States of this date, namely 
Beaufort in North Carolina, Port Royal in South Caro- 
lina, and New Orleans in Louisiana. 

Licenses will be granted by consuls of the United 
States, upon satisfactory evidence that the vessels so 
licensed will convey no person, property, or informa- 
tion contraband of war, either to or from said ports, 
which licenses shall be exhibited to the collector of the 

ort to which said vessels may be respectively bound, 
immediately on arrival, and it voquire to any officer in 
charge of the blockade; and on leaving either of the 
said ports every vessel will be required to have a clear- 
ance from the collector of the customs according to law, 
showing that there has been no violation of the condi- 
tions of the license. Any violation of the said condi- 
tions will involve the forfeiture and condemnation of 
the vessel and cargo, and the exclusion of all parties 
concerned from any further privilege of entering 
the United States during the war for any purpose 
whatever. 

. To vessels of the United States, clearing 
coastwise for the ports aforesaid, license can only be 
obtained from the Sr caaars Department. 

Third. In all other respects the existing blockade 
remains in full force and effect as hitherto established 
and maintained ; nor is it relaxed by the proclamation 
except in regard to the ports to which the relaxation is 
by that instrument expressly applied. 

(Signed.) §&. P.O , Secretary of Treasury. 


The appointment of Gen, Butler to the com- 
mand at New Orleans was followed by a line 
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of policy which neutralized the commercial 
results anticipated from the possession of the 
port. The Secretary of State wrote to the 
minister, Mr. Adams, at London, July 28, 1862, 
as follows: \ 

We shall speedily open all the channels of com- 
merce, and free them from military enibarrassments, 
and cotton, so much desired by all nations, will flow 
forth as freely as heretofore. We have ascertained 


. that there are three and a half millions of bales yet 


remaining in the a So where it was produced, though 
large quantities of it are yet unginned and otherwise 
unprepared for the market. We have instructed the 
military authorities to favor, so far as they can con- 
sistently with the public safety, its preparation for and 
despatch to the markets, where it is so much wanted ; 
and now, notwithstanding the obstructions which have 
necessarily attended the reéstablishment of the Federal 
authority in that region against watchful and desper- 
ate public enemies, in whose hands the suppression of 
the cotton trade by fire and forceis a lever with which 
they ee ye to raise up allies throughout Europe, 
that trade has already begun to revive, and we are as- 
sured by our civil and military agents that it may be 
expected to increase fast enough to relieve the painful 
anxieties expressed to us by friendly nations. The 
President has given respectful consideration to the de- 
sire informally expressed to me by the Governments 
of Great Britain and France for some further relaxa- 
tion of the blockade in favor of that trade. They are 
not rejected, but are yet held under consideration, 
with a view to ascertain more satisfactorily whether 
they are really necessary, and whether they can be 
adopted without such serious detriment to our military 
cperaeeee as would render them injurious rather 
than beneficial to the interests of all concerned. An 
answer will be seasonably given, which will leave 
foreign powers in no uncertainty about our course. 


It resulted, however, that no renewal of 
business took place with the interior, and the 
occupation of New Orleans, from which great 
hopes were entertained, not only as having 


direct influence upon the war, but on the means ° 


of freeing the 2,000,000 bales of cotton usually 
delivered at that port, and which would not only 
have kept alive the 772 northern mills, with 
their 5 million spindles and 125,000 looms, em- 
ploying more than 100,000 hands, but would 
have largely supplied exchange, stopped the 
outward flow of specie, diminished the distress 
in England and France, and smoothed the 
foreign relations of the country, while it 
would have supplied immense resources to the 
Government, did not justify those hopes. The 
causes of the failure to realize these objects 
changed the whole face of business during 
the year, and while it made the occupation of 
the mouths of the Mississippi barren of useful 
results, added greatly to the exasperation of the 
South, and led to serious complications with 
foreign consuls, whose rights and duties became 
by no means clear in the position in which they 
were placed. Their functions necessarily brought 
them in contact with a people under martial 


law, and whose rights of property depended 


upon the will of the military commander. 

The trade of New Orleans, showing the re- 
ceipts of the principal articles from the interior, 
during the year ending 31st of August, 1862, 
with their total value, is represented in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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ARTICLEs. Amount. Value. 
PATBONOL, DDIS. «sac siceecie ics sienesnae 807 $13,420 
MMT ok Gade s navy cc cous careet 24,127 168,889 
Bacon, assorted, hhds. and casks... 4,073 651,680 
* assorted, boxes...........05 681 40,860 
* ~ hams, hhds, and tierces..... 8,420 531,400 
® in ~ PROBS. cocaccseeeceae reyes ree 
Bagging, pieces..........00.-sse0e0 ’ x 
Bale rope, coils, ......-esecosssesee 2,455 88,347 
BOOT DUIS. odors ve -Kacevecee ste 2,098 25,176 
Butter, kegs and firkins............ 5,036 201,440 
= b Pay 822 87,030 
n, 65,746 164,365 
6,561 164,275 
7,061 211,830 
38, 1,769,040 
22,216 44,43 
$15,652 899,608 
CORON SACD. ccc cdpyecs venessacscts 258,750 142,312 
Wheeke, GOTeS. 5. so ace ceesseesecs 3,941 39,410 
we RE BEE eS re are ears 5,265 52,650 
Dried apples and peaches, bbls..... 1,262 15,144 
OCR BRIE 05575 ord ones catacaes 51 1,275 
hein 16 400 
281,645 8,661,385 
383 1,915 
11,885 35,595 
40,578 426,069 
59 2,360 
6,069 894,485 
4,290 77,220 
Leather, bundles .............0e200 10,340 775,500 
Lime, western, bbls. ............. 27,612 82.836 
Le pigs Sk PPT TE eS RPE rete 1,967 15,736 
re egs and boxes.............6 36 720 
Molasses (estimated crop), galls. ...| 36,982,505 6,703,079 
OU) UU A a ee 45, 174,589 
NONE DUI Ts davorndeatsassesecds 2,419 16,933 
OM, UBAORG'S Std ahs sarc cndelds «obese 400 
SS OMMLUL  eratsuceunpecsvnsscsned 50 10,000 
a oe Ee ae Ae 839 .730 
PONDROOE TA os 53 fiess 00 coe sveveiss ss 269 682,690 
Pork, tierces and bbls... 11,452 080 
leg: Re er a 51 4,080 
- 2 870 74,000 
in bulk, lbs. 610,219 122,048 
861 8,610 
madd | asa 
277 11 
5,333 149,324 
53 1,060 
4 100 
8,427 67,416 
et 38, 
1,475 8,82 
459,410 25,002,074 
792 27,720 
1,003 200,600 
TM BIOS nn onockecereseucen 24,000 
“ . chewing, kegs and boxes... 6,366 127,320 
Twine, bundles and boxes......... 108 1,620 
ODL. DOM s a piesa a ua Lk Seo coved aces 8,855 231,300 
Whiskey; Obie. 65. OS 20b Ae ded ohh 1,769 70,400 
TORE anoksis <5. 5 ds dak vowed kew 86,411 218.466 
Other various articles, estimated at. ee 5,000,000 
Total value........... SPSS elise ets: $51,510,990 
Sh LSROMDL vaca hatin< dns eadece éab evans 155,863,564 
Voy HL LONG“ DU os sis0e6s Shaseecess erences LOO OTL toe 
MS) ("Naf TODD BOLS sa baer ay hace ood Seley oe 172,952,664 
6... ty IRST OB en ea esac 167,155,546 


The aggregate shows a decline of more than 
100 millions upon the year’s business, consisting 
mostly of cotton, which did not arrive at that 
port from the interior during its military occu- 
pation, since the military commander failed 
to inspire confidence among the planters in 
respect to the safety of property. On page 113, 
** Annual Cyclopadia of 1861,” will be found 
the returns for the years 1860 and 1861—a com- 
parison indicating the vast decline in the re- 
ceipts of western products, mostly coal and 
provisions. The blockade of the river cut off 


the usual routine of commerce, by which the 
West, in sending produce South, makes ex- 
change with which it pays the cost for goods 
consumed atthe West. There wasnearly $12,- 


. 000,000 less pork received thence, 34 millions 


less tobacco, and 11 millions less corn and wheat 
—making nearly 27 millions less value for 
those three articles, of which the West was de- 
prived, and which necessarily diminished its 
means of purchasing goods; on the other hand, 
the West was deprived of its usual supplies of 
sugar and cotton. The receipts of sugar at New 
Orleans were very large, in consequence of the 
plantations being within reach of the troops; and - 
there being no other outlet for the crops, the 
value, even under the extraordinary proceed- 
ings of the commanders at that point, reached 
$31,796,053. The vessels which sought New 
Orleans from the North on the opening of the 
port found no outward cargoes that would pay. 

The opening of the ports in North Carolina 
and South Carolina was not more successful. A 
small quantity of Sea Island cotton was seized 
by the troops at Port Royal, and sent forward 
in gunny bags, unginned and dirty. Attempts 
made to plant and raise it were unsuccessful. 
Some efforts to open trade with North Caro- 
lina, by sending down assorted cargoes from 
the North, ended disastrously, and were not 
renewed. Naval stores, therefore, continued 
to command a very high price at the North. 

The internal condition of the country during 
the year had much influence upon its external 
commerce, since a very large proportion of its 
industry was turned in a military direction, 
and the accustomed demand for goods and sup- 
plies for exports, was greatly interfered with. 
More than 700,000 men were called into the 
army and navy during the year, and the num- 
ber who were engaged in the service of the 
Government in all departments, was represented 
at nearly 1,200,000. The accustomed sources 
of revenue for these persons were changed for 
Government pay, and this, to the extent of, in 
round numbers, 500 millions, flowed from the 
Treasury through the hands of individuals to 
the support of their families in all the States, 
satisfying their necessary wants, but. some- 
what changing the character of the articles 
consumed, while those usually produced be- 
came less abundant. The natural tendency 
under such cireumstances is for prices to rise, 
and this tendency was accelerated by the paper 
paid out by the Government in such quantities 
as to cause it rapidly to depreciate. The first 
effect of this state of affairs was to induce 
larger imports, and to diminish exports, caus- 
ing an outward flow of the precious metals 
which gave a new impetus to the decline of the 
currency. Other circumstances combined to 
push on these effects. 

For the first time the trade of the entire year 
1862 was confined to the Northern ports, and 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and NewYork, 
were the points of exports as well as of im- 
ports for the whole country. The exports from 
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New York represented by far the largest por- 
tion of the whole quantities shipped out of the 
country, and the results of the year’s business 
show a singular reversal in the course of many 
important items. Thus, last year the national 
export of cotton, as seen in page 117, ‘Annual 
Cylopedia, 1861,” amounted to $34,051,488, 
which amount had been sent out of the coun- 
try before the blockade became strict. This 
year the imports of cotton into the port of New 
York were 70,565 bales, valued at $6,121,403. 
The imports of wool were as‘large. The im- 
ports of sugar and molasses figured at nearly 
17 milliois; tobacco and rice nearly $3,800,000; 
so with many other articles that are usually of 
domestic supply. Guns reached nearly $10,- 
000,000. The effect of the war was thus to 
cause a large and unwonted import of cer- 
tain articles, while the usual medium of 
payment for imports was not forthcoming. 
The produets of the West indeed formed the 
‘basis of the export trade; but the wants of 
England and Europe were much less than in 
the previous year; hence the quantities export- 
ed realized much lower sums of money abroad, 
and it is probable, but for the influence of paper 
money upon the shipments, the amounts would 
have been much less than they were. The fol- 
lowing table shows the leading articles export- 
ed as compared with the previous year: 


+Exports from New York to Foreign Ports of Certain 
eading Articles of Domestic Produce for Eleven 
Months of the Year. 


ARTICLES. 1861, 1862. 

Ashes: ‘Pots, bbls. .........02-0005 $13,608 $9,508 
EES corbin ne Vo A RDA Sige mcd ee 8,50 1,580 
OOS WOK. LOM soa v'aec'x es cust sos c 8,507 1,580 
Breadstuffs: Wheat flour, bbls..... 3,110,646 2,961,518 
SUVA GUES joes pull We view ts cna 11,807 8,397 
OTN ADEAL coos bocb Ghee deere ie 108,385 132,606 
Wheat, bushels........ .| 28,889,914 | 25,564,755 
RY Gs os-5 weceeieeck haan 300,405 | 1,104,549 
CREE. S seakain SMUACE. Oe omeRNe esse 160,825 210,669 
SECO conde ss csiep in ees ean eres an 8.927 42,061 
GAB 8G lees ht seo LR 139,284 113,819 
WAI 0 sn Fe akinos sg Rewateide 12,456,265 | 12,020,848 
Candles, mould, boxes............. 75,454 96,701 
SPOR ISS Foiz0 ee Peet eee 17,861 41,894 
Goal, tors. st sisds occ istweh acne 36,536 80,884 
MOEN, Dales say chan since seas aie 152,562 24,400 
Cottons, domestic, packages........ 55,639 5,892 
BERGEN, sxiisla.s vdlabtce Guta tos dalle wok 15,776 46,674 
ORGS SEER earns pa ee 28,377 83,409 
Naval stores: Crude turp., bbls. ... 21,571 17 
Spirits turpentine. 0. a. Fat eee 18,825 788 
ROGRIE d6 c's Spain's ad bw Candabls tunes 208,061 18,200 
esas a estels cite ieee deere: 26,64 4,601 
PAU ot cteh sates sctaviertiee.s 8,080 906 
Oil, whale, galls............2.0.0-- 1,196,468 | 1,554,359 
IO oi ck hh ease ano ond 1,030,328 756,173 

MPEG castle podls Gh Cle tias + 0:2 «no,0 110,401 710.8 

2 CVC URS SEs Bee “a es 35,626 , 

oT ES oe nee Cree og cna 
Provisions: Pork, bbls............. 116,654 171,302 
BOUIN Ge Cab sae peace ccs ea ie oh sce 29,018 82,97T 
ED MEG Ue eswdideddssGiacioss 83,924 27,765 
ORE ICN, BR aac a's vs nenn oman 50,565,732 | 145,102,758 
Bike 2) a i a a ie a 93,159,391 | 30,603,235 
CHEGRD Oss iss. Saleeese ee oe esas 40,041,225 | 39,200,489 
Ratt ace tenes s+ < sags 47,290,409 | 126,651,091 
EOLOG, TONCOR sa cman ateseN des ew sd « 15,867 701 
MS PRIS aticedes snicda dees teed 15,527 12,148 
Tallow, Aber gvencschet see ta is << 000 25,820,335 | 48,866,920 
Tobacco, crude,* packages......... 116,598 118,575 
ad mannfactured, Ibs.......°.. 3,152,484 1,598,044 
Whalebone..:..:....cth Caeeamssaven 975,075 1,191,907 


* Included in the exports of crude tobacco are 45,850 hogsheads. 
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The quantity of wheat exported in the shape 
of flour and wheat was equal to 40,000,000 
bushels, against 44,000,000 bushels in the pre- 


vious year, but the prices realized were much | 


less. In provisions the increased export was 
very large, as was also the case with oils. The 
new trade which sprang up in petroleum seems 
to have been greatly developed by the intro- 
duction of the article into Europe, and nearly 


12 millions of gallons were shipped. The ex- 
ports for the year were as follows: 
Paces. Gallons. Value. 
eo oe Sree ee 6,783,547 | $2,087,413 
PHIUAGGIDNG io scess somagucs cine 2,607,203 529,575 
NSE Se SO EE 891,616 457,859 
DMG 35 Creede seeiccadcessns 1,120,000 500,000 
LE Ae nena ara 11,402,366 | $8,524,847 


According to the annual statement of the 
superintendent, in the year 1862 there passed 
through the ship canal, at St. Mary’s Falls, 
Michigan, which forms the gateway to Lake 
Superior, $12,000,000 worth of copper and 
iron, besides general merchandise to the value 
of $10,000,000. The following statement, pre- 
pared by the superintendent of the canal, shows 
the extent and character of this trade more in 
detail: 543 schooners, aggregating 170,595 
tons; 121 propellers, 65,124 tons; and 174 
steamers, 124,888 tons-—making a total tonnage 
for the year of 359,612 tons. By this it ap- 
pears that the whole number of vessels, sail 
and steam, that passed through the canal last 
year was 838, with an aggregate tonnage of 
359,612 tons. Inthe year previous there were 
527 vessels, sail and steam, with a tonnage of 
276,637 tons. At six cents per ton, the rate 


now collected, the tolls for the last year 


amounted to $21,676.72, of which $14,120 
were deposited with the State Treasurer. A 
careful estimate of the trade of the Lake Supe- 
riorregion forthe year 1862 givesthe following 
results: Iron, pig and ore, 150,000 tons ; copper, 
9,300 tons; general merchandise, 80,000 tons. 
The iron and copper mines of Lake Superior 
were never in a more prosperous condition, 
and there is every reason to believe there will 
be a large increase of exports in the current 
year, though the business of 1862 shows an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent., compared with 
the year immediately preceding. 

In the early part of the year the trade un- 
derwent a great depression, and the prices fell 
to a very low point, with a great accumulation 
of stock on hand; a remarkable upward move- 
ment then took place, and avery rapid advance 
in prices suddenly developed a great traflic. 
This, like most others, was powerfully affected 
by the effect of paper money upon the exchanges 
of the country, since as the price of bills rose it 
imparted a stimulus to the shipment of all avail- 
able goods, and consequently the export value 
of the produce by no means represents the 
value realized abroad, since the value is in 
paper prices. The export value of the month 
of December was $14,805,112 for domestic 
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produce, but in a paper depreciated 35 per 
cent. Hence the amount realized was $11,000,- 
000 only, falling below the import value, and 
necessitating the export of the precious metals 
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to make good the margin. The export trade 
of the port of New York, monthly, for the year, 
represents the greatest proportion of the na- 
tional commerce for the year: 


EXPORTS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Foreign. 
MonrTus. Specie. Domestic. Total. 
Free. Dutiable. 

PDANUATY .. cess ccncccccccecvecersseucvccecscce $27,193 $149,493 $12,053,477 $14,948,487 
February ...... 20sec cee cccscecerssssaceccces 3,176,919 49.066 208,757 10,078,101 14,112,843 
Kbab ac Jaceaeeeeban béveutsewbcs .bvecseoes 2,471,233 65,388 458,917 8,985,176 11,980,714 
April... 2. cece scccrncec sees cece cececcereceess 4,037,675 56,350 607,678 8,002, 12,703,797 

May... sc sccecccercccceseneeccceccereceeseeece , 164, 76,971 752,797 9,837,693 15,342,09 
DUNC, 20. cece cccnccewccceeccsecsnscccerecccecs 9,867,614 43. 872,561 , 832 20,332,375 
DULY 2... eee ee cen eee e ener e rete ee ee sree eee 8,067,337 1,117,193 449,948 14,050,437 23,684,915 
ee Se ee Game pee ecwvds da es 8,713,582 417,100 256,680 : 17,833,701 
September... .....--.--eeececcercccecececceeces 919 572,572 667,987 14,734,993 19,061,471 
QUIET sic c oases ccc ccescccsccceccsce cose 6,707,519 179.205 434,265 19,476,947 26,797,936 

PNM et caccudsincbuaisunnpazacces, cos 6,213,215 45,530 284,813 060, 20,603, 

REE as coder a catehe cs teebsaemisnes «50% 8,673,112 108,489 352, 14,805,112 18,939,615 
DOME, BOO Se accrevecdstuceepacuavcunssécoee $59,436,985 $2,758,415 $4,996,798 $149,179,591 $216,341,807 
ee PAREN CAE a erink.o tglew ed aties & € 05 = a > 4,236,250 2,154,947 5,203,959 131,235,995 142,931,151 


- The banks of New York suspended at the 
close of 1861; but inasmuch as the institu- 
tions, in consequence, sought rather to contract 
than to expand their operations, no material 
depreciation took place until the issues of Gov- 
ernment paper began to make their appearance 
in April, and became the basis of the bank 
paper. In the first three months the exports 
of produce were small. As soon, however, as 
the depreciation of paper began to show itself 
by a rise in gold, and a consequent higher price 
for exchange, an impetus was imparted to the 
export of produce, for the reason that if the 
market did not promise a profit abroad, the 
shipper by selling his bill at a higher rate for 
paper money realized a profit. Thus in April 
the price of sterling was 11 per cent., in June 
it had risen to 21, or 10 per cent. advance. 
Accordingly the exports of domestic produce 
in April were 8,000,000, but exceeded 10,000,- 
000 in June; notwithstanding prices abroad 
were more unfavorable for shipments, with 
every successive rise in the bills as measured 
in paper money, there was more activity in 
shipments. Inasmuch, however, as prices be- 
came more unfavorable abroad, these ship- 
ments did not always prove profitable, notwith- 
standing the high price obtained for the bill, 
the value of which came to be regulated by 
that of specie. The current of the metals con- 
tinued to set out in a broader stream, although 
they apparently borea premium. The mode of 
quotation is deceptive, and the fact that specie 
continues to leave the country in a large vol- 
ume indicates that it is still the best remit- 
tance out of the country for the banker who 
sells bills, even if he ships American gold. 
Many individuals who had remittances to make 
out of the country invested in produce of dif- 
ferent descriptions; but the results were not 
always so favorable as if gold had been de- 
pended upon exclusively. The rise in prices 
of produce at the seaboard did not much im- 
prove the condition of the producer at the 
West, since the cost of transportation was pro- 
portionately advanced, and the cost of goods 


taken in return was swollen not only by higher 
charges for carriage, but also by taxes and de- 
preciation of the currency. The gradual de- 
cline in the supplies of cotton as a material for 
manufacture diminished the activity of an in- 
dustry that usually employs a capital of 100 
millions, but also that of all persons engaged 
in the buying and selling, and transportation 
of the material and goods. When the blockade 
took place, cutting off the supply of cotton, 
there was a stock in the hands of dealers and 
manufacturers possibly equal to six months’ 
consumption, and the stock of goods in stores 
was fair. Those stocks have dwindled away 
under the demand for consumption, at gradually 
rising prices; and the stock of cotton has con- 
tinued to shrink, although held by speculators 
generally in advance of the market for goods. 
Month by month, and day by day, the shelves 
have been thinned out, and the number of bales 
that form the last resort of the spinners for 
materials has become less. One can imagine 
the careful manufacturer, like a shipwrecked 
mariner, anxiously inspecting his pile of biscuit 
saved from disaster, and ruefully counting 
what remains after each day’s inevitable con- 
sumption, and fixing the date beyond which 
the utmost economy will not stretch the scanty 
supply—the moment when the last bale will 
have been opened for the picker, amid prepa- 
rations for the final closing of the mill. With 
this prospect in view, the mills have diminished 
their work; and the weakest, one after the 
other, have stopped, as the stronger have bid 
up for the shrinking stock of cotton 10 to 20, 
30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and, finally, 90 cents, without 
increasing the supply, until the figures have 
come to represent a famine rather than a trade. 
These circumstances have caused strong houses 
to hold the goods for the use of regular custom- 
ers. The remains of the once great cotton man- 
ufacture were eagerly bought up, without much 
regard to price; and staple goods have come to 
be regarded as of more value even than gold, 
amidst a depreciated currency. 

The great apparent rise in value has doubt- 
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less conferred great gains upon holders as well 
as upon mills, the stocks of which have risen 
50 to 100 per cent., as expressed in paper 
money, a medium certainly a little unstable, 
.more particularly when it is borne in mind that 
whatever may have been the dividends of the 
past year, the future value depends upon food 
for the spindles. The machinery may. be chang- 
ed, and adapted to other materials ; but whence 
are those other materials to be derived? The 
wool crop of the United States is always short, 
and foreign supplies can be had only in com- 
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petition with foreign buyers at great disad- 
vantage. 

The holders of goods found great advantage 
in the rise, but to replace most goods became, 
asthe year advanced, amatter ofmore difficulty, 
inasmuch as while the domestic goods dimin- 
ished in supply in face of the declining supply 
of material, the cost of importation rose in a 
similar ratio under the influence of higher du- 
ties, and depreciation of the currency. The im- 
ports into the port of New York were monthly 
as follows: 


IMPORTS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Entered for 
MONTHS. Specie. Free goods. Total. 
Consumption. Warehouse. 
PANUBLY. s.c0.0< 004 cance eessapoodese ness segeen $163,658 $2,552,050 $6,663,396 $3,141,725 $12,620,829 
FODIUALY ies 10 sc ccssssocd peve vcctedeceveraces 62,007 8,381,473 7,058,174 8,370,486 18,872,140 
PIAL AS bas dhe cBb wre on sinc cub sivanNighabeeat 89,327 8.476,004 10,312,689 4,841,846 18,719,866 
ADT siiiceinvss sav edeceeeveves tens wavewen 26,152 2,232,315 7,141,197 8,853,218 8.2. 
MGV. 5.055 Biasthielis Basx 44-4 Si003,c8 Sep eee 110,883 1,146,093 8,091,120 4,600,920 12,948,516 
DOUG ce pie ative dace yecathes ueseses hee Reeeeee 61,023 1,122,092 3278.9 2,874,127 12,336,1 
Sey hae SSS Sah dha os cuidths ohcee eR 219,001 1,831,932 13,799,505 4,502,764 20,353, 
MAMotint a Roches sabes +6 wouivs nc mean ED 92,713 982, 10,289,427 2.939,721 14, 
BEHCEMDGM. « csiciss hid edn eeyucorescewepeesonme 121,318 1,784,804 11,890,711 4,351,084 18,147,917 
WIOCLOURL che ab rsieh FF sense Gesedelcewse Gagan 256,676 1,004,870 462,554 689,806 13,413, 
INOVENIDEN «Sale oh Liles nice Ninety seleeee we nis 109,708 1,526,496 6,565,185 2,108,009 10,309,398 
MIGCOMDON io sn ctcaticsicebice ahs Us ee eeaes 78,316 1,950, 6,831,073 4,212,725 | 13,072,618 
Wiitals 1SGD soc: sah caus deh cane sas Candas $1,390,282 $22,991,625 $104,383,984 $44,486,481 $178,352,312° 
Peis ASD cashes Suda «+ wieldnatd + Sui ieeaebe 87,068,413 80,353,918 54,254,231 41,072,228 162,768,790 


The importations varied from month to 
month, and reached the highest point in the 
month of July, after which the expenses of im- 
portation increased so as to weigh heavily 
upon the cost of goods, and make the business 
more hazardous. On some articles the duties 
were increased. 

The most necessary articles, or those for which 
the country depends for a supply mainly upon 
imports, were the first to advance to such 
prices as would permit the importation in face 
of the taxes. The imports of cotton goods were 
much larger than for the previous year, but far 
less than for the corresponding period of 1860. 
There were about 95,000,000 yards imported 
against 195,000,000 in 1860. The high price 
of cotton in England drew large supplies from 
India, and this laid the groundwork of a de- 
rangement of the finances, since the larger 
the amount of cotton imported from a country 
which demands silver mostly in payment, 
caused a disturbing drain upon England and 
western Europe. The effect of this influence 
may be seen in the value of cotton imported 
into England in the first ten months of three 
years, as follows: 


Value of Cotton Imported into Great Britain. 


CouNTRIES. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
United States......| $182,109,S70 | $182,741,160 | $2,496,625 
Brazile. Sass atees 2,827,980 1,521,855 6,370,815 
Egy ptsscevicivienes 5,923,335 6,225,330 | 13,566,660 
Other places....... 968,495 936,830 7,825,095 
East Indis........- 13,487,245 $1,165,565 | 61,161,905 

Total ., s.ss0005s $154,811,925 | $172.580,740 | $91,420,600 


Although the aggregate imports of cotton 
were less, the increased purchases from India 
were $30,000,000 more in 10 months of 1862 


than in 1861; as a consequence, the exports of 

silver to that country increased $15,000,000, 

and of gold $4,000,000. A larger portion of the 
silver was procured from France, whence Eng- 
land imported $10,500,000, and in return sent 
thither $30,000,000 worth of gold. A con- 
siderable portion of this gold was required to 
meet American bills running on England for 
French goods. In ordinary years the exports of 

produce from the United States to Great Brit- 

tain are such as to pay for United States pur- 

chases of English goods, and leave due to the 

United States a large balance, which is drawn 

against in favor of the Continent and elsewhere 

for balances due those countries over and above . 
the sum of their purchases of American prod- 

uce. In the past year the whole circle of 

trade has been interrupted. The United States 

have not been able to send their usual quantities 

of produce to France, and although less French 

goods have been bought, the amount has suf- 

ficed to aid the drain of coin from England to 

France, while the want of American cotton in 

England has compelled her to buy more of 

Indian at cash prices. This tendency has been 

counteracted to some extent by the increased 

sales of English produce to France under the 

new treaty. The exports from England to 

France and the United States for eleven 

months of 1862 were as follows: 


CounTRIES. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
France......... | £3,986,545 £5,920,359 £7,207,769 
United States .. 16,623,902 7,044,592 9,933,549 


As compared with 1860, France bought of 
England $16,500,000 more, and the United 
States $33,000,000 less. The tendency of a 
drain of the metals is such, however, as to in- 
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duce the greatest caution in England in respect 
to the currency. Of the exports of England to 
the United States in the last year the greatest 
increase has been in linens to the amount of 
$3,500,000, and the next largest in woollens, 
both of which have to some extent been more in 
requisition by reason of the high price of cotton. 
The tendency to higher rates of money in Eng- 
land caused also lower-rates for goods as well 
as produce, and aided in swelling the list of 
American imports. The tariff of July 14, 1862, 
increased the duties on many articles, to take 
effect August 1. By the new tariff woollens 
were charged with 18 cents per lb., and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. Linen goods 30 per cent., 
and cotton goods from 13 to 5 cents per square 
and cotton prints 6} cents per yard, and 
0 per cent. ad valorem. The duty did not, 
however, raise the amount of revenue as much 
as was expected. The amount of duties for 
the port of New York was as follows: 


Receipts for Customs at New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 81. 


1361. 

Ast quarter. <5. .66<css0< 077,865 41 543,583 

Re ipatten: eeoce Poaseeces % 469 4 

3d quarter ....... eatnsee py edt 2 es 2 

November.........-..--| 1,851,384 73 3,003,270 23 

December... ....00006 0-00 2334847 44 2,664,593 78 
Total .... eeeee-| $21,714,981 36 $52,254,116 68 


The importation of goods paying duty, and the 
average duty paid for three years were as follows: 


I J 

ves | duped, | Costoms, | DEES 
Do ee eee ” $185,664,421 | $36,027,481 | 19.14 
FOB opal is 971,490 21,714981 | 23.00 
pe ee 146,047.738 52.254.116 | 36.00 


Thus the apparent increase of duties under 
the various tariffs during the war has been a 
little less than 17 per cent. on the value im- 
ported. Practically the duties were much 
higher, growing out ofthe fact that they are to 
be paid in gold, which rose in premium from 
June to January. The change wrought by the 
tariff, and by the depreciation of paper, becomes 
apparent in comparing the cost of imports in two 
months, April and December, as follows: 


April. December. 
Per cent. Amount. Per cent.| Amount. 
Duty average....) 34 $4,149,952 86 $2,664,593 
Exe! pens ane iu 123,966 45 2,804,893 
Gold for duty ... 1 41,499 82 852,669 
Total cost...... 36 $4,315,417 80 $6,322,155 
Value ofimports.| .. 12,496,530 8,013,981 


The three items in April amounted to $4,- 
315,417, or 36 per cent. of the value of imports 
paying duty. In December the same items 
were $6,322,155, or 30 per cent. of the dutiable 
imports. Under this increasing pressure the 
value imported declined, and for the last month 
in the year the amount received was not much 
larger than in the corresponding month for 1861. 

The supply of shipping during the year was 
good, but the circumstances of the war were 
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such as to interfere with the course of freights, 
since the operations of the Confederate cruisers 
compelled an advance in the insurance for war 
risks upon American bottoms, and as a conse- 


_ quence caused a great demand for foreign ves- 


sels, of which an unusual number entered Amer- 
ican ports during the year. 

A large amount of American tonnage was 
taken into the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a number of vessels, in consequence 
of the depredations of the enemy on the ocean, 
availed themselves of the present state of the 
English navigation act to get out British regis- 
ters. The following are among the number of 
American vessels registered at the port of Liy- 
erpool: 


Present British Late American | 5 | Ton- 
name. name. | Where bailt. | ez nage. 
Vanguard........ Samuel Lawrence | Medford... .'1851/ 1,304 
Ethiopian .......|/Usebia N. Raye.. |New Haven. 1852 Bt 
Star of England..|E. Crichton...... Thomaston.. 1860) 1,544 
Eagle’s Wing..... West Indian..... |Baltimore ..'1856) 177 
PORODM » au Seche’ Prioress..........|Searboro’.../1856) 562 
Cavalier.......... near --/1855) 240 

3 & man.. | Portsmouth. | 1855) 1,718 

ie Childs .... |New York../1861| “449 

ahaces Belfast......|1855) 178 

weeeseee-| Philadelphia! 1857} 967 

Rosalind......... Louisa C.Johnson Newbern... 1854) 152 
Po ree Mungo Park..... |Bangor..... \1854; 272 
SMBs s ond wads son Mary Wright....|Wells....... j1858| 285 
Sophia........... Sophia. .......... \Charleston../1852) 322 
Emily Caroline ..| Alexander........ \Portsmouth.| 1830! 502 


The Cobb........ James Loper..... |Rochester...|1887) 308 
yo ee as. H. Chadburn Hoboken... |1853) $42 
Blanche Moore...|Blanche Moore... pee saad 1854 1,888 
Gorilla. ....0.... Kalamazoo.......|Portsmouth.|1840| 756 
Bernests..isc. ccc Champion........ |Harpswell..|1851) 560 
PRRORODS oon s0ee0 Unknown........|Cumberland|1851| 914 
Campanero....... Campanero....../ Baltimore ../1859) 271 
Crossfell......... W. Y. Moses. .... | Unknown... |1860) 1,019 
Anna Helen ..... Emily St. Pierre. |Maine...... 1854) 986 
Wm. Graham....|Alexander....... Baltimore ..|1839| 653 
LO Oe PE oo Se Se Newburg... [1848) 589 
Connecticut...... Connecticut...... Saybrook. ../1849) 1,198 
1 Canning ....|Bareda Bros...... Boston ..... l1s54| "729 
Danncoass Margaret ........ Philadeiphia| a 254 

Biafra. mls] |B Li ee Brookhaven |1851| 195 
i eee eee Marathon......../Bowdenham!/1S49| 594 
SY dc auboaanco Moses Wheeler ../Boston ..... 11850) 982 
Traveller........ Wisacumcon.....|Newburg...|1841) 388 
ie bss acids Samson.......... Rockland. - | 1855 410 
ee ee NO cures tetra Bowdenham 1849} 60S 
Cambay.......... Aregona......... Maine...... Asst 796 
Saguenay........ dames. Scade te Castine..... 1840; 605 
Sedbergh........ John Knox...... Bueksport../1854) 614 
Mary Francis....)Isnardon......... Maine...... }1846) 275 
Horizon.......... Horizon......... Ellsworth. .. 1854] 1,768 
Golden City ..... Chickasaw....... New York.. 1851} 1,365 
Tim Whiffler ....)Madurese........ NewBedford 1862! 1,138 
Young England..}Oracle............)/Thomaston ./1853) 1,018 
Peep o° Day...... Ella Flemming...| Waldoboro’ .|1848) 169 
pe siete it J. Webster Clark.| Waldoboro’. /1859) 1,318 


This change of nationality in connection with 
the change from the merchant service to that of 
the Federal Government, made a considerable 
difference in the tonnage returns, which for the 
port ef New York show the following entries: 


Years. No. <: roe ra = 
1855..... $391 | 1,340.9573 220,000 1,562,2573 
1856..... 3,861 1, 386.2622 2,070,S592 
1857..... 3851 | 1,4785794 492.495 1,971,004} 
1858..... 3,421 283 1,693,8T12 
1859.2... 3,905 | 1,302,024¢ 597.5263 | 1,899.8512 
1860..... aor ote 677,062 Sasi 
1861..... TT 1,618 446} 7 
1862..... 5.406 | 1,472.9893 | 1,079,492 2,552,481} 
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The increase in foreign is very marked. In 
1860 the amount of foreign tonnage was less 
than 30 per cent. of the whole amount entered, 
and in 1862 it was nearly 40 per cent. The 


number of arrivals has however been larger | 


than ever, and if foreign vessels found their 
gain in the fears excited as to the safety of 
American bottoms, the supply of the latter was 
greatly decreased as well through the cessation 
of building as through the purchases of the 
Government. The immense outward grain 
freights of the past ten years have to some ex- 
tent made up for the want of cotton and to- 


bacco. The clearances of vessels have been as 
follows: , 

Raich | Tonnage Seamen. 

American vessels..........- 2,202 1,281,722 84,543 

Foreign vessels -.......... 2,814 1,206,130} 42,493 

Total cleared in 1862,...} 5,016 2,487,852} 77,036 

“ in the year 1861...) 4,608 2,388,7662 74,925 

“jin the year 1860...) 3,812 1,970,997% 66,750 


The number of foreign vessels exceeded 
that of the American, as also did the number 
of seamen, although the aggregate tonnage was 
not so large. The American vessels are gen- 
erally of a larger size than the foreign. Many 
of the latter, which run short voyages, in effect 
coasting voyages to and from the provinces, 
are small, and making a number of trips in the 
year, swell the tonnage to a high figure. The 
same remarks apply to the entries which have 
been as follows, distinguishing foreign vessels 
and seamen : 


ale Tonnage. Seamen. 

American vessels.......... 2,698 1,472,9893 89,762 
Foreign vessels ........... 2,713 1,079,492 42,055 
Total entered in 1862....} 5,406 2,552,481} 81,817 

“© in the year 1861...] 4,977 2,483, 704% 78,264 

“ in the year 1860...| 4,346 2,164,6012 72,510 


The arrivals and departures of the ocean 
steamers have been very active during the 
year. The following table shows the number 
of passengers carried to and brought from Eu- 
rope by the various lines during the past year: 


East- | West- | 
LINES. ward, | ward. | Total. 
Liverpool, New York, and Philadel- 

MINIM BUGAINCIS.: <.\. este cca ved onslsk ie 10,881 | 18,454! 29,335 
Cunard New York line................ .853) 2,786, 5,639 
Cunard Boston line.............e0ee0 2,260} 1,946: 4.206 
MMMBW RMD So. e haat is hs os .'cas bot 2.347| 4.298 6.645 
PRAMUUTSHINTGL 56. dents his <cccicses s Sek 8,682| 7,411 11,093 
Liverpool, Quebec, and Portland...... 4,611} 10,014 14,625 
Anchor line, Glasgow, Quebec, &c..... 1,051] 8,746 4,797 
Great Eastern 796} 1,857; 2,153 
Irregular steamers............0005 88} 3895: 483 

Total in 1862... cesecesscsvsssseeses| 28,519 50,407 | 78,926 

Ce ere 28,956 |40,351 69,307 

Increase in 1862 Over 1861 ........0. ces cecccesces 9,619 


The number of persons arrived from abroad 
has in the past ten years greatly exceeded the 
number of those who departed. None of the 
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lines of steamers lost any vessel during the year. 
The oldest line, the Cunard, ran with their ac- 
customed regularity, and have placed two new 
steamers on the route: the Scotia, a side wheel, 
and the China, a screw. This, with the Aus- 
tralasian, makes two screw steamers, and there 
are indications that the screws may supplant 
the side wheels for mail and passenger service. 
The Scotia, however, made the shortest passages 
of the year, both ways, viz.: western passage, 
June 21 to July 1, 9 days 22 hours, and eastern 
passage, August 27 to September 5, 9 days 7 
hours. path 

The City of Washington of the Liverpool, 
New York, and Philadelphia line made the 
passage to Liverpool in 9 days and 22 hours. 
This line has 8 steamers, and the Cunard 6, 
but it carries by far the greatest number of 
passengers, having nearly one third of the 
whole. 

The Fulton and Arago, formerly running be- 
tween New York and Havre, have been em- 
ployed by the Federal Government during the 
past year. 

A few transient steamers have made one or 
more voyages within the year, among which 
were the Stella, Congress, Melita, &c. 

The Great Eastern made four passages dur- 
ing the year. The longest, west, 11 days 3 
hours, and the shortest, east, 9 days 201 hours. 
She did not thus sustain her reputation founded 
on her great size, of being able to make the 
shortest passages. ‘ 

The statement of the coasting trade is made 
up with more difficulty since, in order to facili- 
tate intercommunication with domestic ports, 
all vessels engaged in coastwise commerce may 
arrive and depart without official record, unless 
they have foreign goods or distilled spirits on 
board. Few of the vessels arriving from do- 
mestic ports come within this exception, and 
the official record of coastwise arrivals includes 
but a fraction of the actual trade. The vessels 
which clear from New York for other domestic 
ports oftener carry the description of goods 
specified, and thus the clearances on this record 
are far greater than the entries. During the 
last two years the coastwise commerce has, of © 
course, been greatly interrupted, and the record 
is very small. The official returns, however, 
show the following results: 


Entered coastwise. Cleared coastwise, 
YEARS. 7 No. of 

feet 3 Tons yessels, Tons. 
1,855 424,976 3,994 895,589 
1,928 489,895 4,719 1,020,070 
1,768 455,542 4.803 | 1,214,942 
1,766 497,840 4,680 1,173,762 
1,783 507,531 4,789 1,310,697 
1,880 543,452 4,779 1,499,968 
1,966 614,045 4,563 1,878, 
1,669 539,461 4,696 1,482,310 
1,569 503,679 4,182 1,425,81 
1,559 499,138 4,831 1,640,473 
1,838 572,232 4,698 1,726,993 
1,571 529,015 4,908 1,902, 
1,240 893,024 2,905 592,919 
1,382 477,010 2, 619,807 
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' CONFEDERATE STATES. The States 
united in the Southern Confederacy are Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Their popu- 
lation and resources, as presented by the re- 
turns of the census of 1860 are important con- 
siderations in the present struggle to maintain 


a separation from the other States. Their 
population was as follows: 
States. White. Free Colored. Slave. 
431 690 .080 
aoe err 111,115 
932 61,7 
8,500 462,198 
18,647 331,726 
73 436,631 
463 331,059 
9,914 402, 
7,300 975,719 
182 
58,052 490,865 
132,770 | 3,521,110 


The ratio of increase during the ten years 
closing with 1860, was as follows: 


States. * White. : Free Col'd.| Slave. 
18.76 27.18 
81. 135.91 
cees 57.07 
19.41 21.10 

6.78 85.50 
16.88 40.90 
10.92 - 14.73 
10.65 4.53 
13.67 15.14 
10.58 13.89 

6.83 3.88 


In the cotton-growing States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas, the increase 
of the slave population is more rapid than that 
of the white population. In Louisiana, which 
raises sugar and cotton, the increase is nearly 
in the same ratio as that of the white popula- 
tion. In Virginia and South Carolina the in- 
crease of the white population is in the most 
rapid ratio. In these two States such physical 
causes were in operation as might ultimately 
have released the slaves. 

The white population of the Confederate 
States, according to sex was, in 1860, as follows: 


States. | Male. Female, 

EMM Sci icaravcnkrns aaeadene nee 270,190 256,081 
WEMAGED, onc teusb «sto eeshcundes 171,477 152,666 
MIGGMR. eodastNeduayins dv<cddcayn 41,128 36,619 
Georgia... 301,066 290,484 
TAPUNGAME 2 va core hs enc checaeteee 189,648. 167,808 
Minstatogll siasissiced cpbsnes shaves. 73 167,626 
North Carolina 313,670 316,272 
146,160 145,140 

422.779 403, 
228,585 192.306 
Wirghile, .. <sa,cramsted andes é tnex | 528,842 518,457 
Total .. ss-adesteagathd ..| 2,799,818 | 2,647,402 
About 250,000 should be deducted for the 

population of western Virginia. 


The following is a statement of the amount 
and value of certain articles produced in the 
Confederate States during the year ending 
June 1, 1860, and in all the States during the 
same period : 
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Pre Iron. 
STares. tom pee to set) pig Value. 
Tennessee .......... 53,220 18,417 7, 
eam Wears ce 23,217 9,096 251,17. 
LS RES pe et 76, 27,513 $708,173 
In the United States! 2,514,282 884,474 $19,487,790 
Bar AND oTHEE RoLiepD Iron 
Srates Tons. Value 
North Carolina........20.-.2.+0- 1,007 $92,948 
Bouth Carolitie vu ccwsnncsceceshae 275 24,750 
DERNOUAOD, ooicccaucecshucteresas 5,024 
eI. voce cadues avevewuaeaene 17,870 1,147,425 
To’ iis s 24,176 $1,748,371 
pi ee ear eae 
Iron Founprnc. 
Sratss. Value. 
$142,480 
52,000 
63,000 
79,000 
525,800 
147,550 
56,650 
5,000 
552,050 
70.877 
809,955 
$2,504,362 


Aggregate in the United States for the sam 
period $28,546,656. 
Co = 
STATEs. = Lead, value. 
Tons, Value. 
North Carolina.......... 2,000 $105,000 as 
OMNONNAG.o. . Seinwsuecek 2379 404,000 aetins 
Virginia......... 1,500 31,880 361,000 
RUMI snk weaweh bade ac 5,879 $540,880 $61,000 
United States............ 14, 8,316,516 977,281 
Srates. Horses. Mules. Swine. 
Alabama... 127,205 108,701 1,736,959 
Sas... 101,249 44.158 155,379 
i Se Fa os 13, 10,909 274,314 
Tee ee 130,771 101,069 2,036,116 
Louisiana. ..,........ 79, 92.259 642.855 
Mississippi.......... 117,134 112,488 1,534,097 
North Carolina 50, 51, 1,883,214 
ahaa Ps 965.779 
I 19,221 2,343,948 
$20,621 1,368,378 
287,522 41,014 1,589,519 
1,698,328 ) 790,663 | 15,530,558 
6,089,942 1,116,533 $2,497,811 
Working oxen.| Other cattle.* Sheep. 
92.495 452,643 369,061 
70,944 318355 202,674 
T78T 284.736 29,953 
TA AST 631,707 512,618 
61,008 329,858 180,855 
104,184 415,559 337, 
48511 416.676 546,749 
22. 320,209 233,509 
104,495 408 574 T331T 
eee 172,248 2,733,267 783.618 
Sere ieee 97,862 615,696 1,042,946 
ROME < oe aces asp $56,645 6,927,280 5,013,059 
United States......../ 2,188,154 | 14,599,325 


* Milch cows are not included. 
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Wheat, Rye, Gor, was $4,074,406; total in the United States, 
Srares. bushels, bushels. bushels, $63,090,751. 
Siiin.... 1,292,487 73,943 | 32,761,191 In the production of the staples for food 
Arkansas ......, 955,298 77,869 17,758,665 above mentioned, the proportion of the Con- 
ie ts opto 115252: | sete federate States is well maintained. In manu- 
teen eee () .] ? 
Louisiana....... ses 12,789 16,205,856 factures they are less advanced. These States 
Mississippi...... 79, ’ hO03, sess also their peculiar ; 
North Carolina.:| 4,748,706 | 486,856 | 007s.p6a PORRERS 80 a athge aA hing ep, 
South Carolina..| 1,285,631 89,091 15,065,606 cotton, and tobacco, which are an inexhaust- 
Tennessee....... 5,409,863 265,344 ,748,266 ible source of wealth, and enable them to be 
OXAS..- sees eee A008, 308 oot | ge oahe83 consumers of the productions of all the oth 
Virginia ........ 13,129,180 944,024 83,360,704 rete Pp er 
Total.........| 31,366,894 | 2,173,033 | 290,665,014 : 
United States. 170,176,027 | 20,965,066 | $27,694,528 Sitesi Tobacco, Ibs. | Fined cotton, \s neta saan 
~ bales, * 
‘ Peas Alabama ........... 221.284 997,978 
Sates mreeomendt rien, Arkansas...-c.-0.., 999,757 867,485 ae 
Bemis | | dees |. aa beim 
COTRIS ....c000ee : i i rT 
Alabama .....2.2scccsevacceses gti tr raed Taditanal foot. 178737 729'918 297'816 
AXKAUBAS o'0'bsise:s accu osciesaves 2 4 Mississippi 197736 1.195'699 244 
PUMA codecs <x sstondednees 228, 864,788 rie nse sees Ragete, 1s tres + 
DOE aii hie seas daniaeeee 52,507,658 | 1,765,214 Biorkh Caroling .....| 25,528,972 peo B-4 
Louisiana.. 6,455,017 430,410 South Carolina...... 04, 58, 
cate Tennessee.......... 88,931,277 227,450 oes 
Mississippi. 657,293 1,986,558 "98-016 100 590 
North Carolina..........ceeeee- 7,508,976 | 1,982,204 POXAS-..---..00000. fo ae ‘ ea 
South Carolina....+01-sseees0, 119,100,528 1,728,074 Tginia.... sss... 967,757 " tees 
ennessee...... pee cecccceseoene 180, ' 
DRONE 5 2 sechacr tus escstatatis ‘25, 359,560 _ Total............ 191.835.279 _|_ 5,047,282 301,922 
WRBAIUS ccvibavgosnavsasdaveseas 8,225 515,004 # Rn! Rake A 
provisional government for the Confeder- 
Cotten Staiaa 2 TIE] istaonirs | hootas ate States, to continue for one year, was adopt- 
ed by the Provisional Congress at its first session 
Irish potatoes, |p in February, 1861. This was simply a tempo- 
eon ives bushels." |Hulier pounds. rary form for the regulation of the actions of 
Alabama) j.cideaasbuds Bak 897,556 6,125,708 those persons who should exercise the com- 
Arkansas. .. 418,000 4,062,481 bined authority of these States during the first 
hod a wel Bolin syst ae Boge isos year of their union as Confederate States. It 
Louisiana, castes aPeGae cnade 887,725 1,440,948 consisted of the Constitution of the United States 
BEDISHPPl so i2 ss <cisb3 ses ew ows ; 111, j j j 
North Carolina....... 2.220022. 830,565 | 4,735,495 en such mod iaannom el mgr hoa then » 
South Carolina:.........2s...- 226,735 8,177,984 adapt it to the peculiar circumstances then ex- 
Tennessee ......2..-+-2+enesee get pnd isting. The members of this Provisional Oon- 
Virginia 200] egoanis | agasrtg ress vere BD ROME GS Rey te ony 
respective States, who were elected by the peo- 
tal cA tLe 6,582,188 | 59,909,127 : : 
vole ui | GRRE pl tile, they wae aartof the United Sats 
= and clothed him with powers to organize and ex- 
Srisee. ‘ ecute the duties of a Government, in opposition 
Boshate. Value. __ to the United States. During the year a per- 
g y 
eR 120,000 $29,800 manent form of government was proposed and 
Virginia. ....... bee ceecseeeseneees 2,056,513* 478,684 submitted to the approval of the Conventions 
Ti: © asta k Tees 2176518 qo034sa OF Legislatures of the respective States. It 
United States. ....5....6. occsce 12,190,958 2,235,302 Was approved unanimously. The time for it to 


The amount of capital invested in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods in the Confederate 


States during the 
was $9,303,921; 
$99,551,465. 


year ending June 1, 1860, 
total in the United States, 


The amount of capital invested in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods in the Confederate 
States during the same period was $1,317,980; 
total in the United States, $35,520,527. 

The annual product of the manufacture of 
boots and shoes in the four States of Virginia, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Georgia, during the 
same period, was $2,729,827; total in the 
United States, $89,549,900. 

The value of the product of leather in the 
Confederate States, during the same period, 


* This includes the salt mines of western Virginia held by 


United States forces, 


* 


go into operation by superseding the Provisional 
Government, was the 18th of February, 1862. 
Thus far nothing had been submitted to the 
action of the people. When last at the polls 
they were citizens of the United States. Now 
they were declared to be ‘citizens of another 
countiy, acting under another Government, and 
performing duties prescribed by another su- 
preme law. .This change had been produced, 
not by the natural operation of forms already 
adopted by themselves, but in consequence of 
their destruction. It was provided that in No- 
vember the officers under the Permanent Govy- 
ernment should be elected. The name of one 
candidate for the Presidency only was submit- 
ted tothe people. Like the election in France, 
the people were perfectly free to vote for elec- 
tors who would choose him, or not vote at all. 
He was unanimously elected. At the same 


ae 
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time, members of Congress under the Perma- 
nent Constitution were elected. The only point 
involved before the people in these elections, 
was whether this or that man should be chosen 
to Oongress. Every question relative to the 
previous condition of the people, as citizens of 
the United States, and the change which had 
been made, had passed beyond the considera- 
tion of the voters. In fact, no such question 
was ever submitted to their action. Such were 
the forms under which the Government of the 
Confederate States came into operation, and at 
the close of 1861, when nearly a year had pass- 
ed away, it was weak and trembling under the 
uncertainty of its future existence. A frenzy, 
like that which suddenly created it, might as 
suddenly extinguish it. It had no hold upon 
the hearts of the people, arising from convic- 
tions long entertained of its necessity. There 
had never been any peculiar interests in exist- 
ence, which required its organization for their 
special protection; and there never would be, 
unless the Government of the United States by 
future hostile action should assail the interests 
of the people, and demonstrate its necessity. 
In that case only, and under such adverse cir- 
cumstances, could it be expected to become so 
rooted in the hearts of the people as to receive 
their unanimous and unfaltering support. The 
existence of the Confederate Government at 
this period was entirely in the hands of the 
Federal Government; and the statesmanship 
with which the latter was wielded, was des- 
tined either to extinguish the former or to nurse 
it into vigorous life. The causes of this weak- 
ness were developed as early as the beginning 
of the year 1862, and were then in operation. 
The movement to establish the Confederate 
States was urged upon the people as necessary 
to save themselves from degradation’ and to 
preserve their property in slaves against the 
hostile action of the Federal Government, as it 
would be administered by the newly elected 
President, Abraham Lincoln. These arguments 
were addressed to two classes of citizens—those 
who were wéalthy and the owners of slaves, or 
whose interests were interwoven with this 
class, and those who were comparatively poor, 
and whose labor suffered under the competition 
of that of the slaves. They were insufficient 
to convince the majority of either class to es- 
pouse the movement, and it would have been 
an utter failure had there been no stimulating 
causes created outside of the limits of the Con- 
federate States. Even with the aid of the lat- 
ter it was successful only by a resort to all those 
arts which the skilful can devise to bias the 
public mind. In the choice of delegates to the 
State Conventions, a large minority of the 
voters did not appear at the polls. Thus the 
Confederate Government came into existence 
by the tolerance of a large mass of its citizens. 
This mass was the chief element which Federal 
statesmanship should have used for its destruc- 
tion. The new Administration of the United 
States was not entirely insensible of the advan- 
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tages within its grasp. Its first movements 
aimed to secure the confidence of this mass of 
the citizens in the Confederate States. Presi- 
dent Lincoln denied that he had any designs 
hostile to the institutions of those States, and 
declared that he would not be foremost to 
commence hostilities, but would continue the 
benefits of the Government to those States as 
far as practicable in their existing posture. 
He said: 


Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States that, by the accession of a Republican 
Administration, their property, their peace, and per- 
sonal security are to be badiuecal, Phere has never 
been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. In- 
deed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has all 
the while existed, and been open to their inspection. 
It is found in nearly all the published speeches of him 
who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of 
these speeches when [ declare that “I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists.” I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclina- 
tion todo so. And, more than this, they placed in the 
platform, for my acceptance, and as .a law to them- 
selves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution 
which I now read: 

Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 
the States, and especially the right of each State to ordet and 
control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively,-is essential to that balance of power 


’ on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 


depend; and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed 
force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 


I now reiterate these sentiments; and in doing so I 
only press upon the public attention the most conclu- 
sive evidence of which the case is susceptible, that the 
property, peace, and security of no section are to be in 
any wise endangered by the now incoming Adminis- 
tration. I add too, that all the protection which, con- 
sistenily with the Constitution and the laws, can be 

iven, will be cheerfully given to all the States when 
fawfuily demanded, for whatever cause, as cheerfully 
to one section as to another. : 


The effect of these and similar declarations was 
to stop the progress of secession, and the great 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Missouri quietly continued as 
members of the United States. Still the decla- 
rations of-a President are of little value, any 
further than they express the views of the po- 
litical party he represents. The Confederate 
Government, as yet powerless at home, pro- 
tested that peace was its only wish. As it 
gathered strength by completing its independ- 
ent organization, it soon became apparent that 
without hostilities with the Federal Govern- 
ment it must soon perish through deficient vi- 
tality. The brilliant and dazzling dreams of 
the future republic still failed to warm the 
hearts of a portion of the Southern people in 
its favor; the most bitter denunciations of the 
tyranny of the North were equally unable to 
kindle the anger of those citizens, and rouse 
in them a stern determination to sustain the 
new union with a patriot’s firmness. War alone 
would relieve the Confederate Government of 
these embarrassments, It would cut off all 
communication between the North and the 
South. It would shut out the Federal Govern- 
ment, and destroy all its means of access to the 
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minds of the Southern people. It would be- 
come an inexhaustible fountain to furnish bit- 
terness between the North and the South. It 
would separate the neutral mass of Southern 
citizensfrom the Federal Government, and ren~ 
der them powerless against the new Govern- 
ment over them. The gauntlet of hostilities 
was thrown down by the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and as quickly caught up by the Federal 
Government. Instantly four of the States 
above mentioned, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, were precipitated out 
of the Federal Union, and joined the Confeder- 
acy. The Confederate Government then ap- 
pealed to its citizens to bear witness to the 
truth of the original charges of hostile designs 
against them on the part of the Federal Admin- 
istration—asserting that the convictions of the 
reality of these hostile designs had led to its 
own organization, and demanded their undivi- 
ded and hearty support. This coup d’etat on 
the part of the Confederate Government was 
immediately followed by a system of rigid 
and arbitrary measures in the Confederate 
States, to repress and extinguish every indica- 
tion of sympathy for the Federal Union. The 
most bitter denunciations were hurled against 
the Northern people, and contempt cast upon 
them as designing to accomplish a social and 
political equality betweén the mass of the white 
people and the negroes. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, the Confed- 
erate Government at the beginning of 1862 
was still weak and insecure of the confidence 
and honest support of a portion of its citizens. 
The action of the Federal Government had 
been such as to cause to some extent this with- 
holding of confidence. When it accepted 
hostilities with the South and became aware of 
the advantages it thereby lost for reaching the 
minds of the Southern people, it proclaimed 
in the most solemn manner, by a nearly unani- 
mous vote of Congress, “that in this national 
emergency, Congress, banishing all feeling 
of mere passion or resentment, will recol- 
lect only its duty to the whole country; that 
this war is not prosecuted on our part in any 
spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of 
conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose 
of overthrowing or interfering with the rights 
or established institutions of those States, but 
to defend and maintain the supremacy of the 
Constitution and all laws made in pursuance 
thereof, and to preserve the Union, with all 
the dignity, equality, and rights of the several 
States, unimpaired; that as soon as these ob- 
jects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” 
Its public action had thus far been generally 
consistent with this declaration, and the effect 
of it was to preserve the adhesion of the slave- 
holding States of Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and a majority in Missouri to the Federal 
Union. At the same time it produced an un- 
favorable effect upon secession. 

Other causes had operated against the suc- 
cess of the Confederate States which may be 
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briefly mentioned. The expectation that the 
manufacturing necessities of England and 
France would force them to a speedy recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy and to an interference 
with the Federal blockade, had proved entirely 
groundless. The supply of cotton was as large 
in Liverpool at the beginning of 1862 as at the 
beginning of 1861, although the blockade of the 
Southern ports had then existed more than 
six months. No necessity for an interference 
existed, and no disposition voluntarily to inter- 
fere had been manifested anywhere. At the 
courts of Europe the Confederate embassadors 
were not noticed in their official character. 
The Governments of those nations, grown 
hoary during an existence of a thousand years, 
stood far aloof from the youthful aspirant. 
The Confederate people said: ‘‘ They who have 
managed our public affairs have not, with any 
Government, any class, or any description of 
people, succeeded in securing one reliable 
friend; and so insupportable has the position 
of Commissioner to Europe become, that Mr. 
Yancey is impatient for his recall.” The news 
of the capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
brought gold down at Richmond from thirty- 
five to fifteen per cent. premium. Confidence 
in the Confederate Government increased as 
the prospect of a war between the United States 
and England appeared. The release of these 
men was a bitter disappointment, and under the 
depression gold mounted rapidly again to an 
exorbitant premium. The ardent adherents 


of the Confederate Government, those most - 


deeply involved in the cause, exclaimed against 
the North in their anger. ‘‘ Wonderful people! 
wonderful press! wonderful Congress! won- 
derful Secretaries! wonderful Yankeedom! 
Certainly the world never saw your like before. 
Even Egypt, ‘the basest of kingdoms,’ is re- 
spectable when compared to you.” The hope 
that the commercial enterprise of England 
would spring at once to the enjoyment of the 
high prices the blockade established, by sending 
forward cargoes of arms, munitions, medicines, 
and other stores most needed, was found like- 
wise to be a delusion. The Governors of sey- 
eral of the States were obliged to issue appeals 
to the citizens to contribute their shot guns and 
fowling pieces to arm the Confederate troops. 
In Alabama an appropriation was made by the 
Legislature to manufacture pikes with which to 
arm the soldiers. It consisted of a keen two- 
edged stee] head, like a large bowie-knife blade, 
nearly a foot and a half in length, with a sickle- 
like hook, very sharp, bending back from near 
the socket. This was intended for cutting the 
bridles of cavalrymen, or pulling them off their 
horses, or catching hold of an enemy when 
running away. The head was mounted on a 
shaft of tough wood about eight feetlong. In 
the southwest Gen. Beauregard issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he appealed to the people 
to contribute brass and other metal to the Goy- 
ernment to be moulded into cannon. Under 
this call the bells of churches and plantations 
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in vast numbers were given, and even brass 
andirons and the weights of clocks and win- 
dows were not withheld by some. Appeals 
were made to the people to rouse them to new 
exertions, which proclaimed the desperateness 
of their situation: “A thousand proofs exist 
that the Southern people are not sufficiently 
alive to the necessity of exertion in the struggle 
in which they are involved. Our very victories 
have brought injury upon the cause, by teach- 
ing us to despise the public adversary. The 
immense magnitude of his preparations for our 
anon has excited no apprehension and 
little effect in rousing us to exertion.” 
Again it was cautiously said: ‘It seems to be 
the popular impression, we see, it in men’s 
faces, when we do not hear it in their words, 
that the military affairs of the Confederacy are 
not very cheering.” The Governor of Virginia 
issued a proclamation to the people, saying: 
“The exigencies of the times are not duly ap- 
preciated by many of our people. The dan- 
gers which environ us are too lightly estimated. 
We must see and feel their imminence before 
We can be aroused to that action which is 
necessary to save us froni alarming ills, and to 
avert evils which threaten our existence, our 
poage, and our organization as a Government.” 
mplaints and charges of imbecility were now 
brought against the Confederate Government 
in terms like the following: “There has been 
asad absence of enterprise, genius, and energy 
in the conduct of public affairs, such as gives 
nerye to the soldier’s arm and kindles a flame 
in his heart.” “ Weask why the year has passed 
and we further than ever from recognition at 
home or abroad. We ask why we are fifty- 
fold worse off than when the war commenced?” 
“The want of faith in the Government is more 
and more clearly manifested every day.” Ap- 
prehensions of the power of the United States 
oppressed the citizens of the Confederacy ; they 
said: “A lull, a pause, a suspense exists, pre- 
ceded by minor events which cause a feeling of 
apprehension more than of confidence in the 
fature. We know that the enemy are in great 
power and meditate mischief, and we feel that 
ere long their blows, the heaviest of the war, 
must fall.” “The dark hour of our trial will 
come whenever McClellan has succeeded in con- 
' verting his Yankees into the involuntary ma- 
chines known to the military science as regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions. This is the end 
that he pro to himself. This is the secret 
of his long delay. This is the work of his hands 
and his head at this moment.” The flattering 
hope was also indulged that the finances of the 
United States would soon be exhausted, that 
the spirit of the people would soon be discour- 
aged. These circumstances serve to show 
the weakness of the Government in the con- 
fidence of the people. On the other hand, 
public bodies, as if to produce an inspiriting and 
reviving effect, aia resolutions expressive of 
the greatest determination. 
In the Legislature of Tennessee resolutions 


were offered “that all propositions of the Con- 
gress of the (so called) United States to recon- 
struct a union which they have prostituted to 
the base purposes of annihilating the liberties, 
trampling upon the rights, destroying the 
lives, and plundering the people of the Con- 
federate States, is but another form under 
which our enemies would subjugate the South 
and reduce us to the despotism of their de- 
grading doctrines, &c., and that any such prop- 
osition should be met promptly and esi- 
tatingly with our indignant rejection.” 

The Legislature of Georgia passed resolutions 
at this time declaring that the separation “ is, 
and ought to be final, and irrevocable,” and 
that no proposition having for its object re- 
construction would be entertained; and that 
Georgia pledged herself “to stand by her sis- 
ter States of the Confederacy throughout the 
struggle.” ; 

Governor Letcher of Virginia, in his Message 
to the Legislature, said: “We have therefore 
separated from them, and now let it be under- 
stood that the separation ‘is, and ought to be 
final and irrevocable,’—that Virginia will under 
no circumstances entertain any proposition 
from any quarter, which may have for its ob- 
ject a restoration or reconstruction of the late 
Union on. any terms and conditions whatever.” 
It should be remembered that the Legislatures 
which received or passed these resolutions, and 
the governor who expressed similar views— 
were all elected while their constituents were 
citizens of the United States, and by their acts 
the secession of their respective States was ac- 
complished. 

On the 26th of February, a resolution was 
offered in the Confederate Congress, then in 
session at Richmond, by a Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and referred, which declared “that the 
people of the Confederate States will to the 
last extremity maintain and defend their right 
to self-government, and the government estab- 
lished by them, and to this end will pledge 
their last man and their last dollar for the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war, until their inde- 
pendence is acknowledged ; and also that they 
will submit to any sacrifice and endure any 
trial, however severe, and firmly relying on 
the justice of their cause, and humbly trusting 
in the providence of God, will maintain their 
position before the world and high heaven 
while they have a voice to raise or an arm to 
defend.” 

On the next day it was observed in Richmond 
that the walls in different parts of the city 
were “scrawled over with inflammatory and 
treasonable mottoes.” The circumstances were 
thus described: “They attracted but little at- 
tention at first, as the chalked letters were 
supposed to be the amusement of some idlers. 
On further examination, however, it was found 
that these mottoes were displayed all over the 
city with a system and consistency that show- 
ed that there were purpose and organization 
in this appeal to the multitude. The follow- 
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ing. are some of the mottoes; they were writ- 
ten in large and singularly well-formed letters, 
at different points in the city, extending even 
to the suburbs on Church Hill, and show a 
literary merit that could hardly be ascribed to 
blackguards, and is seldom found in mere 
rowdy scrawls on the street corners: 

“« Nationals, to the rescue! ” 

“‘ Nationals, arise and gird on your strength!” 

‘‘ Unionists, it is time to assert your rights!” 

“Too many stars on the flag!” 

‘“‘ The Scorpion of Secession—it has stung it- 
self!” 

“ The South—the land of the white man! ” 

“The Northern advance—it is the tread of 
the freeman,” &c. 

It was declared to be the work of traitors, 

and demands were made for the appointment 
of a vigilance committee as required ‘ by the 
most conservative and precious interests of so- 
ciety.” At the same date one of the daily 
prints of the city, made the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Our Tennessee exchanges give us 
gloomy prospects for the future in that part of 
the Confederacy. Several leading journals in- 
timate plainly that there is really a threaten- 
ing state of idolatrous love of many of these 
people for the old Union.” 
* A letter from the interior of Tennessee, pub- 
lished at this time in the city of Memphis, 
stated thus: ‘The condition of the interior 
counties is not improved by the lapse of time. 
The people apprehend an immediate advance 
of the Northmen, and traitors to the South 
evince their joy in every village and neighbor- 
hood. The Unionists are making demonstra- 
tions in many of the northern counties, and 
even at Memphis there were exhibitions of joy 
at the arrival of the news from Beech Grove. 

“Tn the remote counties many have been 
shot at night in their own houses, who adhered 
to the fortunes of the South.” 

On the part of those who had been the prin- 
cipal actors in accomplishing the secession of 
the Confederate States, the same determined 
purpose was still manifested. This is illus- 
trated by the following address to the people 
of Georgia by their representatives in the Pro- 
visional Congress, which was issued on the 
81st of January: 


Fettow Crrizexs: In a few days the Provisional 
Government of the Confederate States will live only in 
history. With it we shall deliver up the trust we have 
endeavored to use for your benefit, to those more di- 
rectly selected by yourselves. The public record of 
our acts is familiar to you, and requires no further ex- 

lanation at our hands, Ofthose matters which policy 

as required to be secret, it would be improper now 
to speak. This address, therefore, will have no per- 
sonal reference. We are well assured that there ex- 
ists no necessity for us to arouse your patriotism, 
nor to inspire your confidence. We rejoice with you 
in the unanimity of our State, in its resolution and its 
hopes. And we are proud with you that Georgia has 
been “illustrated,” and we doubt not will be illustrat- 
ed again by her sons in our holy struggle. The first 
campaign is over; each party rests in place, while the 
winter’s snow declares an armistice from on high. The 
results in the field are familiar to you, and we will not 
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recount them. To some important facts we call your 
attention : ' 
First.—The moderation of our own Government, and 
the fanatical madness of our enemies, have dispersed 
all differences of opinion among our people, and 
united them forever in the war of independence. Ina 
few border States a waning ree is giving way 
before the stern logic of daily developing facts. The 
world’s history does not give a parallel instance of a 
revolution based upon such unanimity among the 


Pee 
econd.—Our enemy has exhibited an en 5 
achat and an amount of resources which we 
ad hardly expected, and a disregard of constitution 
and laws which we can hardly credit. The result of 
both, however, is that power, which is the character- 
istic element of despotism, and renders it as formi- 
dable to its enemies as it is destructive to its subjects. 
Third.—An immense army has been ‘organized for 
our destruction, which is being disciplined to the 
unthinking stolidity of regulars. With the exclusive 
possession of the seas, our enemy is enabled to throw 


upon the shores of every State the nucleus of an army, * 


And the threat is made, and doubtless the attempt 

will follow in early spring to crush us with a giant’s 

grasp by a simultaneous movement along our entire 
orders. 

Fourth.—With whatever alacrity our people may 
rush to arms, and with whatever energy our Govern- 
ment may use its resources, we cannot expect to cope 
with our enemy eitherin numbers, equipments or 
munitions of war. To provide against these odds we 
must look to desperate courage, unflinching daring, 
and universal self-sacrifice. 

Fifth.—The prospect of foreign intervention is at 
least a remote one, and should not be relied on. If it 
comes, let it be only auxiliary to our own preparations 
for freedom. To our God and ourselves alone we 
should look. 

These are stern facts, perhaps some of them are 
unpalatable. But we are deceived in you if you 
would have us to conceal them in order to deceive 
you. The only question for us and for you is, asa 
nation and individually, What have we to do? We 
answer : 

First.—As a nation we should be united, for- 
bearing to one another, frowning upon all factious 
opposition and censorious criticisms, and cbs a 
trustful and’ generous confidence to those selected as 
our leaders in the camp and the council chamber. 

Second.—We.should exert every nerve and strain 
every muscle of the body politic to maintain our 
financial and military healthfulness, and by rapid 
aggressive action, make our enemies feel, at their 
own firesides, the horrors of a war brought on by 
themselves. 

The most important matter for you, however, is your 
individual duty. What can you do? 

The foot of the oppressor is on the soil of Georgia. 
He comes with lust in his eye, poverty in his purse, 
and hell in his heart. He comes a robber and a mur- 
derer, How shall you meet him? With the sword, at 
the threshold! With death for him or for yourself! 
But more than this—let every woman have a torch, 
every child a firebrand—let the loved homes of our 
youth be made ashes, and the fields of our heritage be 
made desolate. Let blackness and ruin mark your de- 
parting steps, if depart you must, and let a desert 
more terrrible than Sahara welcome the Vandals. Let 
every city be levelled by the flame, and every village 
be lost in ashes. Let your faithful slaves share your 
fortune and your crust. Trust wife and children to the 
sure refuge and protection of God—preferring even 
for these loved ones the charnel house as a home than 
loathsome vassalage to a nation already sunk below 
the contempt of the civilized world. This may be 
your terrible choice, and determine at once and with- 
out dissent, as honor and patriotism and duty to God 
require. 

ELLOW CrtizEns: Lull not yourselves into a fatal 
security. But prepare for every contingency. This 


See 
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is our only hope fora sure and honorable peace. If 
our enemy was to-day convinced that the feast herein 
i would welcome him in every quarter of 
this confederacy, we know his base character well 
h to feel assured he would never come. Let, 
then, the smoke of your homes, fired by women’s 
hands, tell the appsveching foe that over sword and 
bayonet they will rush only to fire and ruin. 

e have faith in God, and faithin you. He is blind 
to every indication of Providence who has not seen an 
Almighty hand controlling the events of the past res 
The wind, the wave, the cloud, the mist, the sunshine, 
and the storm have all ministered to our necessities, 
and frequently succored us in our distress. We deem 
it unn to recount the numerous instances 
which have pa te forth our gratitude. We would join 
you in thanksgiving and praise. ‘“ If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” 

Nor would we condemn your confident look to our 
armies, when they can meet with a foe not too greatly 
their superior in numbers. The year past tells a story 
of heroism and success, of which our nation will never 
be These considerations, however, should 
only stimulate us to greater deeds and nobler efforts. 
An occasional reverse we must expect—such as has 
depressed us within the last few days. This is only 


prpecesy. 
e have no fears of the result—the final issue. You 
and we may have to sacrifice our lives and fortunes in 
the holy cause; but our honor will be saved untar- 
nished, and our children’s children will rise to call us 
“ blessed.” HOWELL COBB, 

R. TOOMBS, 
M. J. CRAWFORD, 
THOMAS R. R. COBB. 


Such was the public sentiment in the Con- 
federate States at the beginning of 1862. In 
a military aspect their position appeared ex- 
tremely favorable. . Their extreme line of de- 
fence had been unassailed, and was believed to 
be impregnable. The intrenchments at Manas- 
sas, the fortifications on the Cumberland, and 
at Bowling Green and Columbus were regard- 
ed as too strong to be taken by any Federal 
force. In the contests of the previous year, 
the Confederate soldiers claimed that victory 
had constantly fallen to their cause, and in 
personal prowess they had no fears of their 
foe. There were, however, other causes more 
hidden that threw a cloud over these cheering 
prospects. The United States were known to 
be preparing to exert their utmost strength, 
and it could be clearly seen that a fearful 
struggle was at hand. Arms and munitions 
of war could not be had in sufficient abun- 
dance. The commerce of the Confederate States 
was annihilated, and a most stringent block- 
ade endangered every venture. The luxuries 
of life were consumed, and even the necessary 
articles were becoming scarce. The credit of 
the Government was declining, and its obliga- 
tions vastly depreciated. At such a time the 
Federal troops began their march of invasion, 
and the strong Confederate positions in Ken- 
tucky were captured orevacuated. (See Army 
OPERATIONS.) 

Amid such circumstances the Provisional Goy- 
ernment ceased to exist, and the Permanent Gov- 
ernment was inaugurated. This ceremony took 
place at Richmond, the seat of Government, on 
the 22d day of February. At half past 7 o’clock 


on the morning of that day the two Houses of 
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Congress assembled, having organized on the 
18th, and appointed committees to wait upon the 
President and Vice-President elect, by whom 
they were escorted to the Hall of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia. At half past twelve the 
assemblage moved by the eastern door of the 
eapitol in grand procession, formed similar to 
those in Washington on such occasions, to the 
statue of Washington on the public square. At 
the statue of Washington the President elect, 
the Vice-President elect, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, the officiating clergyman, Confederate 
Judges, Governors of States, Judges of the Su- 
preme Courts of States, the Chief Marshal and 
his aids, and six of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, took positions on the platform. Prayer 
was then offered by Bishop Johns. The de- 
livery of the inaugural address by Jefferson 
Davis then followed (see Pustic Documents), 
and the oath of office was administered by 
Judge J. D. Halyburton. 

In this address President Davis asserted that 
the Confederate Government was established 
to maintain their ‘‘ ancient institutions ;” “to 
preserve in spirit as well as in form a system 
of government we believed to be peculiarly 
fitted for our condition.” For proofs of the 
sincerity of this purpose he says: ‘‘ We may 
point to the Constitution of the Confederacy and 
the laws enacted under it, as well as to the fact 
that through all the necessities of an unequal 
struggle there has been no act on our part to 
impair personal liberty, or the freedom of 
speech, of thought, or of the press.” He then 
points to the acts taking place in the Unit- 
ed States under the Federal Administration 
as flagrant violations of private rights, and 
asserts that if any Union feeling has thus far 
existed it must now expire as_ hopeless. 
“ Whatever of hope some may have entertained 
that a returning sense of justice would remove 
the danger with which our rights were threat- 
ened, and render it possible to preserve the 
Union and the Constitution, must have been 
dispelled by the malignity and barbarity of the 
Northern States in the prosecution of the ex- 
isting war. The confidence of the most hope- 
ful among us must have been destroyed by the 
disregard they have recently exhibited for all 
the time-honored bulwarks of civil and reli- 
gious liberty—bastiles filled with prisoners, 
arrested without civil process or indictment 
duly found; the writ of habeas corpus suspend- 
ed by executive mandate, &c.” (See ANNUAL 
CyrcLopzp1, 1861, Habeas Corpus.) 

It was by such appeals as this that he sought to 
convince men of Union sentiments of the futility 
of all hopes for a restoration of the Union, unless ~ 
at the sacrifice of their rights, their honor, and 
their independence. Unfortunately the facts 
alleged by him as existing under the Federal 
Government, were undeniable, and within the 
limits of the Confederacy they furnished pow- 
erful arguments with which to urge the justice 
of its organization, and the necessity of yield- 
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ing to it a most heartysupport. The influence 
of such views upon the minds of the people 
must have been very favorable to the cause of 
the Confederacy, for they are advanced by Pres- 
ident Davis on every opportunity. 

Three days after the inauguration, a Message 
on the State of Affairs was sent to Congress by 
President Davis, in which he says: “‘ Since my 
Message at the last session of the Provisional Con- 
gress, events have demonstrated that the Gov- 
ernment had attempted more than it had power 
successfully to achieve. Hence in the effort 
to protect by our arms the whole territory of 
the Confederate States, seaboard and inland, 
we have been so exposed as recently to en- 
counter serious disasters.” To withstand these 
diasters, and to secure its successful existence, 
the only hope of the Confederate Government 
now was founded upon its own efforts and the 
mistakes of its adversary. Its efforts soon be- 
came of the most vigorous nature. The sys- 
tem of voluntary enlistments had furnished all 
the soldiers required during the first months of 
the war. These, however, had volunteered for 
short terms, under,the expectation that there 
would be an early peace. To supply their 
places, as the term of enlistment expired, the 
Provisional Congress, in January, passed an 
act providing for receiving individual volun- 
teers as they might offer their services without 
requiring a whole company to be formed and 
organized before they could be mustered in. It 
provided subsistence, transportation, and pay 
from the day of enlistment. Additional in- 
ducements were held out to those who might 
raise companies, battalions, or regiments. About 
the 1st of February a call upon the States for 
troops was made by President Davis, which he 
expected would be answered in full by the 
close of March. On the 25th of February the 
number of Confederate troops in the field was 
four hundred regiments of infantry, with a 
proportionate force of cavalry and artillery. 
The true position of the military at this time is 
found in these remarks of President Davis, 
made at the same date: “I deem it proper to 
advert to the fact that the process of furloughs 
and reénlistments in progress for the last 
month had so far disorganized and weakened 
our forces as to impair our activity for sucess- 
ful defence; but I heartily congratulate you 
that this evil, which I had foreseen and was 
powerless to prevent, may now be said to be 
substantially at an end, and that we shall not 
again during the war be exposed to seeing our 
strength diminished by this frightful cause of 
disaster—short enlistments.” 

The Oonfederate army of 1861 was composed 
‘chiefly of men enlisted for twelve months. 
' These enlistments commenced immediately 
upon the secession of the States to which the 
troops belonged. The expiration of their terms 
of service therefore took place during the first 
months of 1862, 

To meet this decrease of the army, the Pro- 
visional Congress offered, as above stated, in- 
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ducements to volunteers, and the President call- 
ed upon the respective States to fill up their 
quotas of men to serve during the war. The 
number which had been demanded from each 
State was such as to make the proportion of 
troops in the field from each nearly equal. The 
minimum number for companies when mustered 
in as such was sixty-four privates and twelve 
officers. The call upon Mississippi was for 
seven regiments; on Alabama for twelve regi- 
ments; on Georgia for twelve thousand men ; 
on North Carolina for five additional regi- 
ments. If the quota was not made up by vol- 
unteers, drafting was threatened by the Gov- 
nors of the States. 

These men, with those in service for the war 
and volunteers for twelve months who were 
expected to reénlist, were intended to form 


the armies of 1862. By the 1st of April the 


Government expected the whole body of new 
levies and reénlisted men to be ready in the 
ranks, The Federal Government, however, 
had brought its troops into camp during the 
latter part of 1861, and immediately commenced 
to organize and drill them, and prepare the 
immense materials necessary for an active 
campaign. It was thus at least four months 
in advance of the Confederate Government. 
The army of Gen. McClellan before Wash- 
ington, hanging like an ominous cloud near 
the horizon, created much uneasiness at Rich- 
mond, but so long as the Confederate army 
remained at Manassas, no vigorous and ac- 
tive measures for future military operations 
were made. Amid this position of affairs, the 
Federal movements were ordered to be com- 
menced on the 22d of February. Forts Henry 
and Donelson were captured, Bowling Green 
and Columbus ‘evacuated, and Nashville sur- 
rendered. The entire Confederate line of de- 
fence in the West was swept away, and a 
march by the Federal troops into the heart of 
the Southwestern States was threatened. Con- 
sternation seized the Southern people. The 
Government was aroused to action, and the 
President sent the following cautious Message 
to Congress; 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Con- 

Sederate States : 

The operation of the various laws now in force for 
raising armies has exhibited the necessity for reform. 
The frequent changes and amendments which have been 
made have rendered the system so complicated as to 
make it often quite difficult to determine what the law 
really is, and to what extent prior amendments are 
modified by more recent legislation. 

There is also embarrassment from conflict between 
State and Confederate legislation. I am happy to as- 
sure you of the entire harmony of purpose and cordi- 
ality of feeling which has pontine to exist between 
myself and the executives of the several States; and it 


is to this cause that our success in keeping adequate . . 


forces in the field is to be attributed. 

These reasons would suffice for inviting your earnest 
attention to the necessity of some simple and general 
system for exercising the power of raising armies, 
which is vested in Congress by the Constitution. 

But there is another and more important considera- 
tion. The vast preparations made by the enemy fora 
combined assault at numerous points on our frontier 
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and seaboard have produced results that might have 
been e ted. They have animated the people with a 
spirit of resistance so general, so resolute, and so self- 
sacrificing, that it requires rather to be regulated than 
to be stimulated. The right of the State to demand, 
and the duty of each citizen to render military service, 
need only to be stated to be admitted. It is not, how- 
ever, a wise or judicious policy to place in active ser- 
vice that portion of the force of a people which exper- 
ience has shown to be necessary as areserve. Youths 
under the age of eighteen years require further in- 
struction; men of matured experience are needed for 
maintaining order and government at home, and 
in supervising preparations for rendering efficient the 
armies in the eld. These two classes constitute the 
proper reserve for home defence, ready to be called out 
in case of any emergency, and to be kept in the field 
only while the emergency exists. , “ 
ut, in order to maintain this reserve intact, it is 
necessary that in a great war like that in which we are 
now engaged all persons of intermediate not le- 
gally exempt for good cause, should pay their debt of 
military service to the country, that the burdens should 
not fall exclusively on the most ardent and patriotic. I 
therefore recommend the p of a law declaring 
thin the 


that all residing wi Confederate States 
between the of eighteen and thirty-five years, and 
rightfully subject to military duty, shall be held to be 


in the military service of the Confederate States, and 
that some plain and simple method be adopted for 
their prompt enrollment and’ o: ization, repealin 
a of the ppeplation: heretofore enacted which woul 
ict wi system pro 
yes B POET FERSON DAVIS. 


The ist of April found not only the new 
levies and reénlisted men in the ranks, but the 
Confederate Congress, in compliance with the 
above Message, was about to pass a conscript 
law to bring all men between the ages of eigh- 
teen and thirty-five into the field. All furloughs 
were revoked by the following order from the 
War, Department: 

ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR GENERAL’s OFFICE, } 
Ricumonp, March 24, 1862. 
General Order, No. 16. 

All leaves of absence and furloughs, from whatever 
source obtained, are revoked; and officers and men 
absent from duty, except on surgeon’s certificate of dis- 
ability, will return at once to their respective com- 
man It is with extreme reluctance that the De- 
partment adopts a measure which deprives our patri- 
otic soldiers of the relaxation they have so well earned; 
but the enemy presses on every side, and the neces- 
sities of the service demand new illustrations of that 
noble self-denial which has been so many times evinced 
since the commencement of our struggle for indepen- 
dence. The furloughs of all who have engaged for the 
war, which are thus curtailed, will be extended here- 

r, when circumstances will permit. But judging 
from the past, no fears are entertained of an Swing 
response to the Those who have so many times 


eres their devotion to their country, cannot be diffi- 
ent or backward in the hour of her greatest need 
By order of the President. S. COOPER, 


Adjutant and Inspector-General. 


Thus, although the Confederate losses were 
severe at first, they were soon prepared to meet 
the enemy. The danger which they escaped 
was thus stated at Richmond: “The disasters 
we have suffered are mortifying to us, and ex- 
hilarate our enemies; but they have startled 


‘without crippling the Confederacy. Had it 


lain still two months more, with the army 
dwindling daily under the furlough system, 
disgusted with the inaction of stationary 
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‘camps, while the Government was quarrelling 
with the generals, and the people sinking un- 
der indifference, we would have been overrun 
between the 15th of April and the Ist of May.” 

On the 16th of April the conscript act, hav- 
ing passed both Houses of Congress, was ap- 
proved by the President. This act annulled all 
previous contracts made by volunteers, and by 
explicit terms made all men under the age of 
thirty-five years and over eighteen years, sol- 
diers for the war, or until they attained the 
age of thirty-five years. It drew every male 
citizen within the prescribed ages immediately 
and entirely from the control of State action, 
and placed them at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent during the war. It also provided, ‘‘ That 
all persons under the age of 18 years, or over 
the age of 35 years, who are now enrolled in 
the military service of the Confederate States, 
in the regiments, squadrons, battalions, and 
companies hereafter to be organized, shall be 
required to remain in their respective com- 
panies, squadrons, battalions, and regiments 
for ninety days, unless their places shall be 
sooner supplied by other fecruits, not now in 
the service, who are between the ages of 18 
and 35 years, and all laws and part of laws 
provided for the reorganization of volunteers, 
and the organization thereof into companies, 
squadrons, battalions, and regiments, shall be, 
and the same are hereby repealed.” 

The existing organization of companies, regi- 
ments, &c., was preserved, but the companies 
were required to be filled up to the number of 
135 men. When thus filled up, the privates 
had the privilege of electing their officers in 
the same manner as under former laws, but the 
commissions were issued by the President. The 
provision of the law annulling the contract 
with volunteers and requiring those under 18 
years or over 35 to continue in service 90 days 
after its passage, without regard to their term 
of enlistment, was construed by these volun- 
teers as entitling them to a discharge on the 
16th of July. Previous to that date, however, 
an order was issued by the War Department 
placing them on the same footing as conscripts, 
and requiring them to continue in the service. 
So extreme was this order that it retained in 
service all enlisted men without regard to the 
time of their enlistment or their ages. Thus 
youths of 17 and men of 50 were not allowed 
to withdraw, nor any who were in the army at 
the time of the passage of the law. In a word, 
the law set aside all contracts, and the Govern- 
ment retained all the soldiers in the field and 
sought to add to them every man between the 
required ages. Not even physicians were ex- - 
empted. President Davis, in a letter to the 
governor of Georgia, thus states the reason for 
this injustice to the volunteers: 

I would have very little difficulty in establishing 
to your entire satisfaction that the passage of the law 
was not only necessary, but that it was absolutely in- 
dispensable: that numerous regiments of 12 months’ 
men were on the eve of being disbanded, whose places 
would not be supplied by new levies in the face of su- 
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erior numbers of the foe without entailing the most 

isastrous results ; that the position of our armies was 
so critical as to fill the bosom of every patriot with the 
liveliest apprehension, and that the provisions of the 
law were effective in warding off a pressing danger. 


The regulations for executing the law detail- 
ed an officer to each State to take charge of the 
enrolment, mustering in, subsistence, transport- 
ation, and disposition of the recruits. The co- 
operation of State officers in making the enrol- 
ment was requested of the governors of the 
States, and in any cases in which such assist- 
ance might be refused, the duty was performed 
by officers of the army. Not more than two 
camps of instruction were established in each 
State, where the recruits were made ready for 
the field with the utmost despatch. The re- 
cruits were not organized in force as separate 
bodies, but were sent to supply deficiencies in 
regiments, battalions, squadrons, or unattached 
companies, and, so far as practicable, in corps 
from their own region of country. Recruits 
were allowed to choose any corps to which they 
desired to be attached, in which vacancies ex- 
isted. They could also join any corps, the for- 
mation of which had been authorized by the 
Government. All 12 months’ volunteers in ser- 
vice were required to reorganize by the elec- 
tion of new officers within 40 days after the 
act passed. Those who preferred a guerilla 
service were authorized to form as partisan 
rangers by an act specially passed for that pur- 
pose. The operation of the act was suspended 
in Missouri and Kentucky, under a provision 
authorizing it to be done by the President. 
Troops from those States were received under 
the acts passed previous to the conscription 
law. Maryland was regarded as exempt from 
the law, as appears by the following from the 
Secretary of War, dated April 26: 


Major J. A. Weston: 

n reply to your letter of the 17th inst., you are re- 
spectfully informed that Marylanders are not subject 
to the conscription act. 

G. W. RANDOLPH, Sec. of War. 

This extreme measure met with much oppo- 
sition on the part of the people in the Southern 
States. It was an evidence, in itself, that the 
ardor of the people had ceased to be a safe 
medium of reliance in the conduct of the war. 
It was a measure which had never before been 
adopted in the States of the Union during any 
previous war. It necessarily established a con- 
solidated government founded on military prin- 
ciples, and was thus spoken of by some of the 
Southern leaders : 

If it be absolutely necessary to save us from a con- 
quest by the North, we are willing to submit to it, but 
we fear the public mind must prepare itself for a great 
change in our government. 

President Davis, in the letter to Governor 
Brown of Georgia, above mentioned, argued at 
much length that the act may be pronounced 
“constitutional” in spite of its seeming inva- 
sion of State rights, and said : 

There seems to me to be a conclusive test on that 
whole subject. By ourconstitution, Congress may de- 
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clare war offensive as well as defensive. It may ac- 
quire territory, Now, suppose that, for good cause 
and to right unprovoked injuries, Congress should de- 
clare war against Mexico and inyade Sonora. The 
militia could not be called forth in such case, the right 
to call it being limited “to repel invasion.” Is it not 
plain that the law now under discussion, if passed under 
such circumstances, could by no possibility be aught 
else than a law to “raise anarmy?” Can one andthe 
same law be construed into a ‘calling forth the mili- 
tia,” if the war be defensive, and a “ raising of armies,” 
if the war be offensive? 

At some future day, after our independence shall 
have been established, it is no improbable supposition 
that our enemy may be tempted to abuse his moral 
power by depredations on our commerce, and that we 
may be compelled to assert our rights by offensive war. 
How is this to be carried on? Of what is the army to 
be composed? If this Government cannot call on its 
arms-bearing population more than as militia, and if 
the militia can only be called forth to repel invasion, 
we should be utterly helpless to vindicate our honor or 
protect our rights. ar has been well styled ‘the 
terrible litigation of nations.” Have we so formed our 
govcmiaeus that in litigation we may never be plain- 

iff? Surely this cannot have been the intention of the 
framers of our compact? 


The most serious opposition to the act was 
manifested in the State of Georgia. The at- 
tempt was made to enrol militia officers hold- 
ing commissions as such under the State au- 
thority. The following correspondence took 
place between the governor of that State and 
the Confederate Secretary of War: 


ATLANTA, Jume 17, 1862. 
Your enrolling officers have enrolled several of the 
State officers of the militia, who will not be permitted 
to be carried away from their commands. You stated 
in your letter of the 20th ultimo that no State officer is 
liable to enrolment, and asked me to call your atten: 
tion to it if done. Please send me by telegraph an 
order for the release of all such who have been enrolled, 
and direct Major Dunwoody to stop the enrolment of 
State officers, or I shall order the arrest of each officer 
who arrests a State officer. I wish an immediate 2 
JOSEPH E. BROWN. 
Hon. G. W. Ranpotps, Sec. of War, Richmond. 


The Secretary of War replied as follows: 


Ricumonp, June 18, 1862. 
Major Dunwoody has been instructed not to enrol 
militia officers recognized by the State authorities as in 
commission. Request him to show you his instruc- 
tions, If you arrest him, or any of our enrolling offi- 
cers, in their attempts to get men to fill up the Georgia 
regiments now in the face of the enemy, ws will cause 
great mischief. I think we might as well drive out our 
common enemy before we make war on each other. 
G. W. RANDOLPH, Secretary of War. 
His Excellency Governor Brown. 


To this the Governor in answer said: 
Manretta, June 23, 1862. 
As Major Dunwoody’s subordinates in’ different 
parts of the State do not seem to regard your orders 
to him, please direct him to give them the necessary 
instructions to stop the enrolment of the officers of 
the militia. I agree with you fully that we should 
unite all our energies to drive out the common 
enemy, and not make war among ourselves. I am 
most happy, therefore, that the Confederate Govern- 
ment has decided to respect the constitutional rights 
of the State so far as not to force her to the alternative 
of permitting any department of her constitutional. 
overnment to be disbanded and destroyed, or to de- 
end the existence and integrity of her Nigh the by 
force. JOSEPH E. BROWN. 
Hon. G. W. Rannotpsg, Sec. of War, Richmond. 


. 
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Soon after, some measures were taken to test 
the constitutionality of the law before the 
courts of that State. James M. Levingood, who 
had been enrolled as a conscript, sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus before Judge T..W. Thomas, 
of the superior court in the county of Elbert, 
Georgia. The principal point made before the 
court was thus exp : “The conscript act 
is unconstitutional, and therefore the act itself, 
and all regulations and orders based upon it, are 
likewise void.” A lengthy opinion was given 
by the court, which concluded thus: 


In the preamble of our Confederate Constitution care 
is taken to assert and maintain that the States are sov- 
ereign and independent. In what sense can this be 
said of Georgia, if every man of her militia can be 
taken from under the control of her constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief without his consent? Must he abdi- 
cate his most important duties by fh ptr mgeen himself 
to be disarmed of his forces, and this too in viola- 
tion of his oath of office, in case he should think them 
necessary for the protection of the State? 

If Congress can passa conscript act with certain ex- 
emptions, they can — it without exemptions. No 
one will deny this. If, therefore, they have the power 
to prescribe what shall be militia and to conscribe at 
ea they may take the governor, general assem- 

ly, and the whole judiciary, and thus annihilate the 
government. 

The palpable infraction of the Confederate compact 
is sometimes—indeed, gsc tes lan go on the 
of necessity. What a rous fallacy! We 

ave expended 100,000 lives and untold millions of 
money to maintain the constitution and the independ- 
ence of the States, and shall we now violate it, and de- 
stroy the State government? As reasonably might we 
commit suicide to avoid personal danger. 

Nor is this plea of necessity true in fact. The con- 
script law can only furnish men. We have, and had 
before, State laws to reach every man in the State be- 
tween 18 and 45, and to say the conscript law was ne- 

to a men is to maintain the arithmetical 
absurdity there is more men in the country be- 
tween 18 and 35 than between 18 and 45, 

Whereupon, and for these reasons, it is ordered and 
adjudged by the court that the act of the Confederate 

ogress known as the conscript law, and entitled “An 
act to further provide for the public defence,” is void; 
and the plaintiff, James M. Levingood, be released and 
disc from the custody and control of Sidney P. 
Bruce, and from the custody and control of the sheriff 
of this court, and be set at liberty, to go wherever he 
pleases. 

The case was immediately carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the State, which overruled 
this decision. 

Subsequently, on the approach of the Federal 
forces into Camden county, an application was 
made to Governor Brown for authority to call 
out the local militia for its defence. Instead 
of authorizing the call of the non-conscripts, 
he laid the subject before the Legislature. The 
joint committee to whom it was referred were 
divided. A majority reported most decisive 
resolutions against the constitutionality of the 
conscript act, but the minority recommended 
acquiescence in the measures of the Confederate 
Congress. (See Gzoraia.) While the discus- 
sion was going on in the Legislature, the subject 
was taken up before the people, and Mr. A. H. 
Kenan, a member of the Confederate Congress, 
delivered a public address at Milledgeville, the 
seat of government, in which he thus stated 
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that their safety depended on the success of the 
conscription law: 

Georgia is the last State that ought to complain and 
resist this law. Georgia has not yet been invaded. We 
have not yet suffered at our doors and in our estates 
from the presence of a hostile foe. The battles in our 
defence have been fought hundreds of miles away from 
us. The Virginians have suffered in person and prop- 
erty to an extent that you who are at home and far 
from the enemy cannot "ie atrepaig You have never 
had your patriotism and devotion to our cause and 
country tested. The people of Virginia have lost their 
Property their negroes, their food, their all. Their 

ouses, their barns and fences have been burned before 
their eyes, their wives and children insulted and driven 
from home, and themselves carried away captives, and 
still they are true. You know nothing of the ravages 
of war. When you and your wives and children are 
driven from home without food and clothing, to hide in 


- the mountains and caves, your negroes stolen and the 


torch applied to your premises, then your patriotism 
will be tested. Gan you endure that? Had you not 
better do all you can to keep the war away from your 
borders? Is it well for you to be enabling Be 
State rights and who shall appoint captains and colo- 
nels when the enemy is thundering at your doors? We 
have had brilliant victories, and our arms have per- 
formed such deeds as history has nowhere recorded. 
Conscription has done it for us. If this war goes on, 
we have to whip 500,000 of the best men the enemy 
has got before next spring, or they will whip us. If 
we whip them, conscription will have done it—without 
it we will fail. 


In Alabama a citizen not exempt under the 
law, was elected a justice of the peace. The 
probate court refused to accept his bond on the 
ground that he was ineligible, being between 
the ages of 18 and 35, and virtually a conscript. 
An application was made to the circuit court 
for a mandamus to the probate court. The 
circuit court, Judge Henry, ruled: Ist. That 
the probate court had no right to inquire into 
the question of eligibility. 2d. The court also 
ruled, obiter dictum, that by the passage of the 
conscript law, and the call of the President, 
and instructions of the Secretary of War, every 
man between the ages fixed by the law was vir- 
tually a conscript, and could not, by having 
office cast upon him subsequently, escape the 
conscription. 

These were the most important instances 
of opposition to the law. All methods were 
resorted to by private individuals to escape 
its operation which the most skilful inge- 
nuity could devise. In the city of Mobile, 
nearly 500 men of the ages subject to military 
duty, applied for and received certificates of 
citizenship from consular agents. These were 
certificates of their allegiance to other powers 
than the Southern Confederacy. Others took 
shelter under the exemptions to be found in the 
militia laws of the State Legislatures. This, in 
some instances, was acquiesced in by the Con- 
federate authorities, although the conscript law 
did not recognize any acts of State Legislatures. 

The call of the President was for the whole 
body of men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five. Immediately after the publication 
of the call the enrolment commenced. Much 
time elapsed during the preliminary arrange- 
ments and it was not until the month of June 
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that the benefits of the conscription began 
to be felt in the increase of the armies. Al- 
though the act declared every man a soldier 
with a few exceptions, between certain ages, 
the number of exempts was comparatively 
arge and the number of conscripts less than 
might be supposed. A certain number were 
exempted in proportion to the number of slaves ; 
the officers of the Confederate and State Goy- 
ernments, those incapable from ‘physical dis- 
ability, clergymen, persons engaged in Gov- 
ernment work and some others exempted from 
militia duty by State laws. Still during the 
summer months the Confederate force largely 
outnumbered the Federal armies, and caused 
the issue by President Lincoln in July, of a 
call for three hundred thousand men for tlhe 
war and an additional three hundred thousand 
for nine months. ; 

The usual consequences of the enforcement 
of a conscription law were apparent in this 
instance. While the enrolment was going 
forward, substitutes were sought out and en- 
‘gaged at bounties from one hundred to two 
thousand dollars. It became such a serious evil 
in the city of Richmond as to cause the issue 
of the following order: 

HEApquarters, DEPARTMENT OF HENRICO, t 
Ricumonp, Va., August 1, 1862. 

The obtaining of substitutes through the medium 
of agents is strictly forbidden. When such agents 
are employed, the principal, the substitute and the 
agent will be impressed into the military service, and 
the money paid for the substitute, and as a reward to 
the agent, will be confiscated tothe Government. The 
offender will also be subjected to such other imprison- 
ment as may be imposed by a court martial. 

By order of Brigadier General JOHN H. WINDER, 
commanding Departures &. 

I. R. Page, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Desertions also followed in such vast num- 
ber as to call for the interference of the War 
Department. The following orders were ac- 
cordingly issued from that quarter : 

War DEPARTMENT, ApsT. AND InsP. GENERAL'S OFFICE, } 

‘ Ricumonp, June 18, 1862. 

I. With the consent and approbation of his Excel- 
lency Governor Letcher, all sheriffs, deputy sheriffs 
and constables of the State of Virginia are authorized 
and requested to apprehend deserters from the army 
wherever ey may be found, and to deliver them to 
an officer of the army at the most convenient post or 
station, or to lodge them in jail, and report their names 
and regiments to General S. Cooper, Adjutant and 
Inspector General, Richmond. 

irty dollars will be paid for all deserters delivered 
to an officer and fifteen dollars for each deserter lodged 
in jail. No allowance will be made for expenses of 
apprehension or transportation. All jailors receivin 
deserters are requested to detain them. The usual al- 
lowance for the support of prisoners will be made. 

II. Transfers from the line to partisan corps will not 
be permitted, and if any officer of partisan corps 
knowingly enlist them from the line, the authority to 
raise the partisan corps will be revoked in addition to 
such punishment as a court martial may inflict. 

By command of the Secretary of War. 

S. COOPER, Adjutant-General. 

War DEPARTMENT, ADs’? AND INSP.GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

Ricumonp, July 14, 1862. : 
General Orders No. 49. 

All persons engaged in enrolling conscripts are 

hereby authorized and required to arrest deserters 
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from the army and to deliver them to the commandant 
of the nearest camp of instruction, or to lodge them in 
the nearest jail, and to return their names, company, 
and regiment to the Adjutant and Inspector General. 
Jailers are popes to detain them, and will be allow- 
ed the fees and charges for the detention of prisoners 
prescribed by the laws of the State in which the jail is 
situated. 

Enrolling officers are also required to report to the 
Adjutant and Inspector General the names and address 
of all persons absent from the army without leave, 
whether by the expiration of thelr leaves of absence, 
furloughs, details, or otherwise. And where this un- 
authorized absence exceeds the time reanes to cor- 
respond with the War Department, the enrolling 
officer will arrest the person and send him to the 
nearest camp of instruction, reporting the arrest to 
the Adjutant and Inspector General. 

Commandants of oenpe of instruction are required 
to forward deserters and persons absent without leave 
to their regiments, and have the powers of arrest con- 
ferred upon the enrolling officer. 

By command of the Secretary of War. 

S. COOPER Adjutant and Inspector General. 


Circular to Officers enrolling Conscripis. 


ADJUTANT AND INspECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Ricumonp, July 14, 1862. f 


Agreeably to General Orders No. 49, current series, 
this day published, you are required to arrest all 
deserters, and, under certain circumstances, all persons 
absent from the army without leave. 

The public welfare requires you to discharge this 
duty, and the more important duty of enrolling con- 
scripts, with the utmost activity, and without fear, 
favor, or affection. 

Our capacity to improve the brilliant victories now 
favoring our arms depends mainly upon your exertions 
to fill the ranks of our armies. 

If you are zealous and active we shall make our en- 
emy taste the bitterness of war; if you are negligent 
biviyonrs continue to witness its ravages on our own 
soil. 

By command of the fears 2 of War. 

. COOPER, 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 


This circular was issued just before the in- 
vasion of Maryland was commenced. 

The public press appealed to the citizens in 
all parts of the South to assist in the apprehen- 
sion of deserters and stragglers from the army 
“by giving information to the authorities of 
the place of refuge of these creatures.” They 
said: ‘There should be no resting place for 
the feet of these creatures. Every man and 
woman in the country is able to do something 
in pursuing, shaming, and driving back to the 
ranks those who have deserted their colors and 
their comrades and turned their backs upon 
their country’s service. Let all ages and sexes 
in the country assist the Government in re- 
claiming deserters and stragglers, and in main- 
taining the integrity of our army. We trust 
this exhortation will not be lost upon the 
country. Desertions are reducing our army, 
defying its discipline, corrupting its spirit and 
morals, and seriously endangering the fortunes 
of our cause.” 

The unrelenting vigor with which this work 
of conscription was pushed forward was sufli- 
cient to bring out the full power of the Con- 
federacy. The defeat of these armies would 
necessarily have taken away the principal 
strength of its military resistance. 
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At the time when the conscript law was 
passed by the Confederate Congress, another 
act, to provide for Partisan Rangers, was also 


adopted. It was as follows: 
“ An act to organize bands of Partisan Rangers :” 
Section 1. Zhe Congress of the Confederate States 


of America do enact, That the President be and he is 
ereby authorized to commission such officers as he 
may dexen proper, with authority to form bands of 
Partisan Rangers, in companies, battalions or regi- 
ments, either as infantry or cavalry, the companies, 
battalions or regiments to be composed, each of such 
number as the President may approve. 

Sec. 2. Be it further , That such Partisan 
Rangers, after being regularly received into the ser- 
vice, shall be entitled to the same pay, rations and 
quarters, during their term of service, and be subject- 
ed to the same regulations as other soldiers. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That for any arms and 
munitions of war captured from the enemy by any 
body of Partisan Rangers, and delivered to any quar- 
termaster at such place or places as may be designated 
by a Commanding General, the Rangers shall be paid 
their full value in such manner as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe. 

Approved April 21, 1862. 


Its practical operation is fully set forth in the 
following correspondence between a member of 
the Senate from Missouri and the Secretary of 


War: 
Sporrswoop Hore, Ricumonp, July 15, 1862. 
Hon. Georce W. Ranvoxpn, Secretary of War: 

Sir—I ee, desire to know from you whether 
the several Partisan a of Rangers, now organized 
or that may be organized in the several States of the 
Confederacy, are to be regarded as aoe of the army of 
the Confederacy, and protected by the Government as 
such ; and whether, if ref of said corps are captured in 
battle, or otherwise while in the line of their duty, by 
the enemy, this Government will claim for them the 
same treatment, as prisoners of war, which is now exact- 
ed for prisoners belonging to our provisional army. 

Are not all Partisan gers, organized by your 
authority, bi eesti a part of the Confederate 
army, and will they not be regarded and treated as such? 

I consider that it is not only the right, but the duty 
of every loyal citizen of the Confederate States, to 
resist, by all means im his power, even to the death, 
if necessary, the attempt of the enemy in a body or 
singly to invade his domicile or to capture his person, 
or that of his wife, child, ward, or servant, or to take 
from him against his will any of his property; and if, 
in making such resistance, whether armed or not, our 
citizens are captured by such invading enemy, have 
they not the right to demand to be treated by the en- 
emy as other prisoners of war; and will not this Gov- 
ernment exert all its power, if necessary, to the end 
that its citizens are thus protected and treated ? 

This is a war waged 
several States of the Confederacy, and against the lives 
liberty and property of every citizen yielding alle- 
giance tothe States and Government of their choice, in 
which they reside. Such a war has no parallel in the 
oateee of pita nations, 

respectiully request you to give me your opinions 
on the several points he this Lstter; in rf yi to be 
submitted to my constituents, to enlighten them in 
regard to the extent of their rights and powers as 
viewed by this Government, and how far their Govern- 
ment will protect them in the exercise of those rights, 
which, to an intelligent freeman, are dearer than life 
itself. Your early answer is respectfully requested, 
With great respect, JOHN B. CLARK, 
ConFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
War Department, Ricumonp, Va, July 16, 1862. 
Hon. John B. Clark, Confederate States Senate: 

Str—I have the honor 

your letter of the 15th instant, and to reply, that Parti- 
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san Rangers are a part of the provisional army of the 
Confederate States, subject to all the nm adopt- 
ed for its government, and entitled to the same protec- 
tion as prisoners of war. Partisan Rapgers are in no 
respect different from troops of the line, except that 
théy are not brigaded, and are employed oftener on de- 
tached service. They require stricter discipline than 
other troops to make them efficient, and without disci- 
pline they become a tefror to their friends and are con- 
temptible in the eyes of the enemy. 

ith reference to your inquiry as to the protection 
which the Government will extend to private citizens 
taken in hostile acts against the enemy, it is not easy 
to lay down a general rule. 

War, as conducted by civilized nations, is usually a 
contest between the respective governments of the bel- 
ligerents, and private individuals, remaining quietly 
at home, are respected in their rights of person and 
property. In return for this privilege they are ex- 
pected to take no part in hostilities, aloes called on by 
their government. 

If, however, in violation of this usage, private citi- 
zens of Missouri should be oppressed and maltreated 
by the public enemy, they have unquestionably a right 
to take up arms in their own defence, and if captured 
and confined by the enemy, under such circumstances, 
they are entitled, as citizens of the Confederate States, 
to all the protection which that Government can afford; 
and among the measures to which it may be useful to 
resort is that of the lex talionis. 

We shall deplore the necessity of retaliation, as add- 
ing greatly to the miseries of the war, without advan- 
cing its objects; and, therefore, we shall act with great 
circumspection, and only upon facts clearly ascertained. 
But if it is our only means of compelling the observ- 
ance of the usages of civilized warfare, we cannot hes- 
itate to resort to it when the proper time arrives. Very 
respectfully your obedient servant. 

GEORGE W. RANDOLPH, Secretary of War. 


Notwithstanding these extreme efforts by the 
Confederate Government to obtain men, such 
was the power of its adversary, now marshal- 
ling nearly six hundred thousand fresh volun- 
teers for the field, and such the reduction of 
the Confederate forces by desertion, sickness, 
and losses in battle, that renewed exertions 
were demanded. The Confederate Congress, 
therefore, in September, passed another act of 
conscription, calling out every man between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-five, and all 
youths as soon as they became eighteen years 
of age. The important part of the act was as 
follows: 


An act to amend an act, entitled “ An act to provide 
peste Sor the public defence,” approved April 16, 
1862. 4 


The ee oy! of the Confederate States of America 
do enact, That the President be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized, to call out and place in the military service 
of the Confederate States, for three years, unless the 
war shall have been sooner ended, all white men who 
are residents of the Confederate States, between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-five years, at the time the 
call or calls may be made, and who are not at such 
time or times legally exempted from military service; 
or such parts thereof as, in his judgment, may be ne- 
cessary to the public defence, such call or calls to be 
made under the provisions and according to the terms 
of the act to which this is an amendment; and such 
authority shall exist in the President, during the ke 
ent war, as to all persons who now are, or may here- 
after become, eighteen years of age; and, when once 
enrolled, all persons between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five years shall serve their full time; Provided, 
That if the President, in calling out troops into the 
service of the Confederate States, shall first call for 
only a part of the persons, between the ages hereinbe- 
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fore stated, he shall call for those between the age of 
thirty-five, and any other age less than forty-five; Pro- 
vided, that nothing herein contained shall be under- 
stood as repealing or modifying any part of the act to 
which this is amendatory, except as herein expressly 
stated; and Provided further, that those called out un- 
der this act, and the act to which this is an amendment, 
shall be first and immediately ordered to fill to their 
maximum number the compahies, battalions, squad- 
rons, and regiments from the respective States at the 
time the act to further provide for the public defence, 
approved 16th April, 1862, was passed; and the sur- 
us, if any, shall be assigned to organizations formed 
ot each State since the passage of that act, or placed 
in new organizations, to be offered by the State having 
such residue, according to the laws thereof, or dis- 
osed of as now provided by law; Provided, that the 
President is authorized to suspend the execution of this, 
or the act to which this is an amendment, in any local- 
ity where he may find it impracticable to execute the 
same; and that in such localities, and during such 
suspension, the President is authorized to receive 
troops into the Confederate service under any of the 
acts passed by the Confederate Congress prior to the 
assage of the act further to pone for the public de- 
ence, approved 16th of April, 1862. 


On the 8th of October President Davis, in a 
Message to Congress, relative to incompetent 
army officers, stated that numerous regiments 
and companies had been so reduced by the cas- 
ualties of war, by sickness and other causes, as 
to be comparatively useless under the existing 
organization. There were companies in the 
army in which the number of officers exceeded 
that of the privates present for duty, and regi- 
ments in which the number of such privates 
did not exceed that which was required for a 
single effective company. 

Such were the measures by which the Con- 
federate Government succeeded in obtaining 
men for its armies during 1862. It was equally 
deficient at the beginning of the year, in the 
munitions of war. When the new levies came 
forward, at the call of the President at the be- 
ginning of the year, the Ordnance Department 
had not the arms forthem. The Government 
issued a call upon the people for their shot guns 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Ricumonp, Va., March 28, 1862. 


This department is desirous of purchasing arms from 
those parties having good double barrel shot guns, 
sporting rifles, or any kind of weapon that will be use- 
ful in the field. These arms will be fairly appraised on 
their delivery in Richmond, and payments will be 
promptly made. Agents heretofore collecting State 

‘arms for this department are requested to collect and 
forward these private arms as promptly as possible. 
0. DIMMOCK, Colonel of Ordnance of Virginia. 


Of the fifty-nine regiments of infantry, one 
regiment of cavalry, and eleven cavalry battal- 
ions sent into the field from Tennessee, the 
Confederate Government had found arms for 
only fifteen thousand of them, and the remain- 
der were furnished with the shot guns obtained 
from the citizens. 

Official calls were also made by the Govern- 
ment for sulphur, lead, and saltpetre. The ad- 
vance in the price of the latter article caused 
Be Secretary of War to issue the following 
order: 
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CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
War Department, February 4, 1862. i 
Bands of speculators have combined to monopolize 
all the saltpetre to be found in the country, and thus 
force from the Government exorbitant prices for an ar- 
ticle indispensable to the national defence. The de- 
partment has hitherto paid prices equal to four times 
the usual peace rates, in order to avoid recourse to 
impressment, if possible. This policy has only served 
to embolden the speculators to fresh exactions. It is 
now ordered that all military commanders in the Con- 
federate States impress all saltpetre now or hereafter 
to be found within their districts, except such as are in 
the hands of the original manufacturers, or of Govern- 
ment agents and contractors, paying therefore forty 
cents per pound, and no more. The price fixed is the 
highest rate at which contracts have been made, and 
leaves very aang? meson to the manufacturer. 
. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of War. 


The deficiency of light artillery was so great 
that the Government issued the following no- 
tice: 

The Ordnance Bureau of the Confederate States solic- 
its the use of such bells as can be spared during the 
war, for the purpose of providing light artillery for the 
public defence. While copper is abundant, the supply 
of tin is deficient to convert the i dod into bronze. 
Bells contain so much tin that 2,400 lbs. weight of bell 
metal, mixed with the proper quantity of copper, will 
suffice for a field battery of six pieces. Those who are 
willing to devote their bells to this patriotic purpose 
will receive receipts for them, and the bells will be 
replaced, if required, at the close of the war, or they 
will be purchased at fair prices. 

Bells may be directed as follows: Richmond Arse- 
nal, Richmond, Va. ; Fayetteville Arsenal, Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Charleston Arsenal, Charleston, 8. C.; Augusta 
Arsenal, Augusta, Ga.; Mount Vernon Arsenal, Mount 
Vernon, Ala. ; Columbus Depot, Columbus, Miss. ; At- 
lanta Depot, Atlanta, Ga. ; Savannah Depot, Savannah, 
Ga.; Knoxville Depot, Knoxville, Ga. ; Baton Rouge 
Arsenal, Baton Rouge, La.; Montgomery Depot, Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 

The Government will pay all charges to these places, 
and receipts will bé promptly returned to the proper 
parties, 

Persons and congregations placing their bells at the 
service of the Government, are requested to send a 
statement of the fact, with a description and weight of 
the bell, to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, at 
Richmond, for record in the War Department. 


At the same time Gen. Beauregard, in com- 
mand at the Southwest, issued an appeal to the 
people to contribute their church bells to be 
manufactured into cannon. In response to 
these calls, the stewards of St. Francis street 
Methodist church, in Mobile, met and voted to 
send their bell to the Government foundery. 
The Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal 
churches in Marietta, Ga., sent forward their 
bells. The Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Oumberland Presbyterian, and Baptist churches 
in Huntsville, Ala., sent forward their bells, 
weighing 4,259 pounds. These were consider- 
ed sufficient to make two batteries of six guns 
each. The church bells of Fredericksburg, 
weighing in the aggregate 4,500 pounds, were 
tendered to the Government. The planters of 
Louisiana sent forward the bells used on their 
plantations. The public prints contained notes 
like the following: 


Messrs. Eprrors: I see Gen. Beauregard has called 
for bells, to be manufacturedintocannon. Cannot the 
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ladies assist by sending all their bell metal—preserving 
kettles? I send mine as a beginning. 
A Sournern Woman. 
Mosrtz, March 19, 1862. 
Messrs. Eprrors: I see a call made through your 
er for the ladies of Mobile to send their old brass to 
feoks cannon for the defence of our beloved city. I, 
therefore, send you my mite, hoping that, small as it 
is, it may be of some use. With many prayers for 
the success of our beloved cause, I remain, yours re- 
spectfully. 

Gents: I send you, as a contribution to the Confed- 
eracy, the lead weight which was attached to the strik- 
ing part of my clock, with the hope that every one, not 
ee in our city but in the whole Confederacy, who 
may have such within their reach, will do likewise. 


But there were other and more important 
sources for the supply of the munitions of war. 
Arms must be had or the Government would 
be vanquished. Swift steamers, freighted in 
England, were sent out to run the blockade, 
and while many were captured, others succeed- 
ed in reaching port. The value of their car- 
goes, and that of the cotton obtained for the 
return voyage, was more than sufficient to 
compensate the owners for the loss of two or 
three vessels. Munitions of war were also ob- 
tained from Mexico, whither they had been 
sent from Europe, and transported through 
Texas. Large quantities of small arms, cloth- 
ing, and army wagons were captured from the 
United States. Manufactories were also put in 
operation extensively in the Confederate States, 
and at the close of the year the Government 
was better supplied with the munitions of war 
than at any previous period. 

The plan of defensive operations adopted 
by the Provisional Government at the com- 
mencement of the war was from necessity con- 
tinned. At the beginning of the year the 
Confederate armies were pushed forward to 
extreme positions on the territory claimed 
as a part of the Confederacy. On the North 
their line extended from Columbus, Kentucky, 
eastward through Bowling Green, the Cum- 
berland river post, with advances on the Big 
Sandy and Kanawha rivers, Staunton, Win- 
chester, Leesburg, Centreville, Aquia Creek 
and the Potomac. The weak points present- 
ed by the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers were 
strongly guarded by Forts Henry and Donel- 
son. This line was on the verge of the North- 
ern States, and any advance from that quarter 
would soon meet with resistance. It was 
quietly occupied chiefly by twelve months’ 
volunteers, confident of their ability to main- 
tain their ground and feeling a degree of con- 
temptuous defiance of their adversary. The 
comparative inactivity of the Federal forces 
since their defeat from Bull Run had lulled 
the apprehensions of the Southern people, and 
even the Confederate Government was repos- 
ing under an impression of security. This ap- 
parent inactivity of the Federal forces, however, 
concealed careful and laborious preparations 
for a most formidable and overwhelming cam- 
paign. An expedition had been sent to Port 
Royal, South Carolina, and another subsequent- 
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ly to North Carolina, not only to serve the 
purpose of seizing important localities and as- 
sisting the blockade, but to divert the attention 
of the Confederate Government from the magni- 
tude of the armies preparing at Washington, 
Louisville, and Cairo. The only effect which 
they produced upon the Confederate Govern- 
ment was to occupy its attention and move it 
to call for new levies to take the place of the 
twelve months’ volunteers whose terms of enlist- 
ments soon expired. In this posture of affairs 
the Federal army was ordered by the Govern- 
ment to move even in the middle of winter, 
and while nearly half its gunboats at the West 
were without men. It swept the Confederate 
line of defence away from near Cumberland 
Gap to the Mississippi, which it relieved of 


blockade above and advanced into Arkansas 


beyond the river, and it opened the eyes of the 
Confederate Government to the real dangers 
of its position. A new line of defence was 
immediately adopted, intended to command the 
railroad system of the Southwest. It extended 
from Memphis on the west through Grand 
Junction, Corinth and Chattanooga. But the 
most vigorous and determined efforts, as above 
stated, were made by the Government to turn 
the tide of disasters that set in upon it. Cir- 
cumstances favored its efforts. The Federal 
army at the West, having pushed into the field 
in an incomplete condition, was now forced to 
move slowly in order to secure its effective- 
ness. Nothing of importance was done by it 
after the capture of Fort Donelson and the 
escape of a part of it from destruction at 
Shiloh, until the end of May, when Corinth 
was acquired. The eastern portion of the line 
of defence remained unchanged sometime after 
it had been lost at the West, and was finally 
evacuated. The difficulties arising from the 
weather, the incomplete state of prepara- 
tions, and the repeated changes in the destina- 
tion of some of the forces for the campaign so 
retarded the army of the Potomac that it did 
not pass Yorktown and Williamsburg and 
begin to move directly upon the Confederate 
capital until the middle of May. Even at that 
period, so incomplete were the preparations of 
the Confederate Government for the great 
defence they were required to make, that 
Richmond was filled with consternation. The 
state of excitement there is thus described by an 
officer of the Confederate army: “All who could 
possibly get away packed up everything they 
had and fled southward. The nearer the hos- 
tile army approached the city the fiercer the 
tumult and uproar became. The burning 
waves of popular alarm could nat be stayed. 
The Government itself furthered the confusion. 
Instead of resolving to triumph or to fall with 
the army in front of Richmond, it at once or- 
dered all the different bureaux to pack up, and 
caused the officers of ordnance to empty the 
Magazines and convey their stores further 
south. Even President Davis took to the 
road and hastened, with his wife and children, 
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to North Carolina. As may be readily di- 
vined, this loss of presence of mind threw the 
people at large in the most frantic excess of 
terror. There was nothing on all sides but 
shouting and uproar, and confusion reached its 
utmost height. The secret police of Gen. 
Winder had lost all control. The civil authori- 
ties of Richmond were anxious to do some- 
thing, but knew not what, and aiso lost their 
senses. A small number of the Baltimore rab- 
ble took advantage of the hubbub, and, in 
public meeting, passed resolutions condemning 
Richmond to conflagration so soon as the Union 
troops should enter it. Yet all who could escape 
did so. The sick and the wounded were carried 
farther into the interior; many public and pri- 
vate buildings were marked out for destruction ; 
and, in short, a frightful catastrophe seemed to 
be impending over the Southern capital.” 

This contraction of the line of defence pro- 
duced a greater concentration of forces and 
a capacity for more powerful resistance. At 
the same time the coast line of defence had 
been abandoned, and with the loss of the har- 
bors of North Carolina and Florida, Fort 
Pulaski and New Orleans, the forces were 
withdrawn to interior lines. The first step 
of the Government under this aspect of affairs 
was to render Richmond impregnable. The 
next was to take such measures as would dis- 
perse the powerful force threatening it on the 
Chickahominy. The Federal Government was 
led to believe by rumors thrown out for the 
purpose, that the force of Gen. Jackson was 
designed, after deféating Gen. Banks, to march 
upon Washington or cross into Maryland, and 
reénforcements were sent forward to confirm 
the deception. It was successful. But Gen. 
Jackson was immediately brought back to co- 
operate in an attack on the flank and rear of 
the Federal army on the Chickahominy at the 
same time that it was assailed in front by Gen. 
Lee. The plans were successful. The Federal 
army was forced back upon the James river and 
finally evacuated the peninsula. The condition 
was now entirely changed. The Confederate 
forces were triumphant, while their enemy was 
everywhere reduced. It was determined to 
make the latter “taste of the bitterness of 
war.” A Confederate campaign in Maryland 
and Kentucky was resolved upon, ‘to obtain 
meat and bread and munitions of war.” The 
Confederaté States at this time were exhausted, 
in consequence of supporting not only their 
own population, but the armies of friend and 
foe. It was thus argued: 

The great and true source of meat supply is the 
State o Soph gh If our armies could push directly 
forward on that State and occupy it to the banks of the 
Ohio, the political advantages secured to the South 
would be of no small account compared with those she 
would derive in a sumptuary point of view. There 
are more hogs and cattle in Kentucky available for 
general consumption, two or three to one, than are 
now left in all the South besides, and steps ought to 
be taken by Government to drive these animals, as 


well as mules and horses, as the armies march for- 
ward, and place them within our lines. It is not only 
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positively important to us that these animals should be 
romptly secured as they fall within our grasp, but 
it is negatively so also, in depriving the enemy of the 
convenient supplies of meat for their army which they 
have derived from Kentucky. In this point of view the 
campaign in Kentucky becomes doubly important, and 
assumes an interest as great as that in Maryland. 

The capture of the stores at Manassas Junc- 
tion and Harper’s Ferry, and the spoils taken 
from Kentucky, were of immense service tothe 
cause. The results of the campaign, however, 
developed to the Government the first fact of 
the war, which was that it could not carry on 
‘an offensive war against the North. Its military 
plans for the remainder of the year were con- 
fined to annoying the enemy, to preserving Rich- 
mond from danger, and to keeping up the block- 
ade of the Mississippi by holding the strong 
positions of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. (See 
Army, CoNFEDERATE, and ARMY OPERATIONS.) 

The civil organization of the Government 
was as follows: 

Secretary of State—J. P. Benjamin, of Louisiana. 

Secretary of War—George W. Randolph, of Virginia, 

Secretary of the Navy—S. R. Mallory, of Florida. 

Secretary of the Treasury—C. G. Memminger, of 8. C. 

Attorney General—Thomas H. Watts. 

Postmaster General—James H. Reagan, of Texas. 

In November the Secretary of War resigned, 
and James A. Seddon, of Virginia, was appoint- 
ed to his place. He was one of the commis- 
sioners sent by the Virginia Legislature to the 
Peace Conference at Washington in 1861, and 
had been a Representative to Congress from 
1845 to 1847, and from 1849 to 1851. 

The finances of the Confederate States have 
apparently not improved during the past year. 
The only dependence has been upon issues of 
paper money, which have followed their natu- 
ral tendency to depreciation and ultimate worth- 


lessness. It is probable that in the isolated . 


condition of the Confederacy, being cut off 
from external intercourse, paper may float to 
better advantage in the currents of internal 
trade than where similar issues, as at the North, 
are exposed by commercial transactions to con- 
tinual contact with the specie currencies of the 
countries with which commerce is conducted. 
On the other hand, the Confederate system of 
finance has lacked the support which, with a 
powerful navy to keep its commerce open, it 
might have had from the duties on imports and 
upon the exports of cotton. Those two items 
were made a dependence for certain loans early 
in the war, but they have failed to realize the 
expectations based upon them. The first loan 
authorized, that of Feb. 28, 1861, was on a very 
sound principle, had it been possible to export 
cotton. The act provided for a loan of $15,000,- 
000, bearing 8 per cent. interest, to be discharged 
by a duty of about 55 cts. per bale of cotton ex- 
ported. It was supposed that the product for 1862 
would be $2,200,000, which would pay the inter- 
est $1,200,000, and $1,000,000 of the principal. 
This operation, with an increasing crop of cot- 
ton, would, it was estimated, discharge the debt 
in 1870. The debt was contracted, but the duty 
is not forthcoming. This money was soon ex- 
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hausted; and the war assuming greater pro- 
portions, on the 16th of April, 1861, a law au- 
thorized the issue of Treasury notes, bearing 
73, interest, fundable in 8 per cent. Confederate 
bonds, and payable on demand in currency. 
In Aug. 1861, the authority was extended to 
the issue of notes not bearing interest, but fund- 
able in 8 per cent. Confederate bonds. These 
issues immediately began to affect prices and 
cause an @pparent rise in the value of gold, 
which indeed immediately. disappeared from 
circulation, being hoarded by those who had 
the means; and in August, 1861, it was at 12 
per cent. premium at Richmond. The down- 
ward tendency in the value of the paper pro- 
duced its usual effects. Money was apparently 
very plenty, with an evident growing scarcity 
of capital ; an@ on the 24th of Dec. 1861, Con- 
gress authorized the receiving of the paper 
money on deposit, in exchange for certificates 
bearing 6 per cent. interest. These certificates 
were payable on demand at any time in cur- 
rency. There were thus, at the commencement 
of 1862, three classes of paper, the 7, notes 
fundable in 8 per cent, bonds, the currency 
notes also fundable, and the call certificates bear- 
ing 6 per cent. These all performed more or 
less the functions of currency. Congress then 
authorized an issue of $1 and $2 notes, and also 
a limited amount of two-year notes. The pre- 
mium on specie had now risen to 50 per cent., 
and but a small amount of capital had been 
really subscribed to.the loans of the Govern- 
ment. Indeed it was not to be expected, inas- 
much as that the mass of Southern capital was 
locked up by the war. The great staples of 
cotton, rice, tobacco, naval stores, lumber, corn, 
&c., which are exported in usual years, remained 
on hand in useless accumulation. The owners 
would subscribe to the Government wants if 
they could sell their produce. The subscrip- 
tions to this loan were very ample, but when 
the time came to realize they were found very 
difficult to be turned into money. On April 
21st, 1862, an act was passed by the Permanent 
Government, which provided that the Govern- 
ment should take the products of the field 
and issue 8 per cent. bonds to the owners, 
under the following form of agreement: 

In consideration of dollars, paid me in bonds 
of the Confederate States} I , of the county and 
State aforesaid, have sold to the Confederate States of 
America, bales of cotton, marked and numbered 
as in the margin, now deposited at —— (naming loca- 
tion of pasion) and I hereby agree to take good 
care of the said cotton while on my plantation, and to 
deliver the same, at my own expense, at —— (naming 
the usual shipping point), in the State of ——, to the 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury, or his agents, 
or his or their assigns. 

The agreement must be endorsed by an 
agent, who certifies to the quality, quantity, 
weight, condition, and market value of the cot- 
ton; that it is under secure cover, and has been 
marked with the name of the planter and the 
initials of the Confederate States. 

The bonds of the Confederate States draw 
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interest at 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by the Treasury agent in each State, which is 
secured by the war tax or an export duty on 
cotton. The purchases thus made, together with 
the collections on the loan, at the close of the 
year, amounted to nearly $13,000,000, and, it is 
reported, were negotiated. The total amount 
of subscriptions to the loan, valued in money, 
was about twenty-five millions of dollars, of 
which $7,631,044 were collected at an ex- 
pense of one third of one per cent. The pur- 
chases of cotton thus far reported by the agents 
amount to 69,507 bales, costing $4,474,400. 
The purchases a few months later probably 
reached 250,000 bales. In order to dispose of 
the cotton, two forms of certificates were de- 
vised. By one the various parcels of cotton 
were registered and disposed of. By the other 
the Government obligated itself to deliver cer- 
tain quantities at certain points at a fixed price. 
By the advice of ministers abroad some of the 
latter certificates, covering about 30,000 bales 
of cotton, have been placed as an experiment 
in the foreign market. 

Congress, on the 12th of April, 1862, author- 
ized a loan at 8 per cent., payable in from 10 
to 30 years, but no bonds were issued under the 
act. The $100,000,000 loan, into which notes are 
fundable, is also an 8 per cent. loan, and is made 
payable in instalments, which fall due every 
six months in eighteen years, from the Ist of 
January, 1864. The first instalment of the prin- 
pal of $1,288,700 is payable 1st of January, 
1864; the second, of $1,340,200, is payable 1st 
of July, 1864. 

The expenditures of the Government contin- 
ued to be metin paper money, and according to 
the official report made to Congress on August 
1, 1862, the revenue and expenditures up to 
that date had been as follows since the com- 
mencement of the war: ; 


Expenditures—War department............ $298,376,549 41 
; a department........... 14,605,777 86 
Civil and miscellaneous ..... 15,766,508 48 
lcs, a seaeen ses tas Senses deeeiiene se $328,748,830 70 
Outstanding requisitions.................-. 18,524,128 15 
otal expenditure, February, 1861, to 
RUG UGE, 100k. ceaeesiks taken cteee den $347,272,958 85 
Total receipts, Feb. 1861, to August, 1862 302,482,096 60 
Deficient Treasury notes au- 
Migrizdd << so cace esas lesee $16,755,165 00 
Do. to be provided.......... 28,035,697 25— $44,790,862 25 
The receipts were derived as follows: 
Costoras) 43a 553 kee $1,487,399 96 
DWP TEX So atuaye gies tt nae sn 10,539,910 70 
Miscellaneous............... 1,974,769 33—$18,952,079 99 
Loans—Bonds, February, ’61, 
Bor Pe Avett 168 per et. 22.613, 
n ' r ct. 61 
Call certificates, Ps oa 
nti OEY Op 87,515,200 00 
asury notes, Apri 
T3/,9 per cent............ 22,799,900 00 
mand notes, August, *61, 
no interest ...........05- 187,130,670 00 
$1 and $2 notes ............ 846.900 00 
Due banks..............05 2,625,000 00— 288,581,016 61 
RORSL POOGIWEB cic nceevasbvasaasseus $302,483,096 60 


The customs collected were mostly before the 
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blockade became very rigid. The war tax was 
paid in by the several States about as follows: 


SE AOLIOM alee bw pinis lei 6:0 ale o1nca0ho/see'a'els'e 225,874 11 
RIEIREIE Sos Lee's oss cecaccascee cess 1,484,467 67 
DOU Sisipe cow'necisscive sin'es e oaeiwais $10,168,967 90 


The State of Georgia has substantially paid 
in the balance due by her, and the State of 
South Carolina paid the whole amount due by 
her into the Treasury, in the form of 6 per 
cent. call certificates. The States of Alabama 
and Louisiana paid their taxes in advance. 

Thus the whole amount of funded debt at that 
date was a little over 37 millions. The balance 
was mostly due on demand serving for money, 
and authority then existed to issue 20 millions 
more paper under the Jaw. Under this opera- 
tion the depreciation of the currency was fur- 
ther marked by the prices of commodities. 
Some of the quotations were in Richmond as 
follows: gold 140 per cent., equal to 42 cents 
per dollar for paper. Flour was $14.50 in paper, 
or $6 in specie; corn $2 in paper, or 80 cents 
in specie; wheat $3.30 in paper, or $1.30 
specie; rye $2.50 in paper, or $1 specie; but- 
ter $1 in paper, or 42 cents specie; wool $1 in 
paper, or 42 cents specie; coffee (Rio) $2 paper, 
or 84 cents specie; brown sugar was 65 cents 
paper, or 26 cents specie. For those articles 
like flour and grain, of which the South is usu- 
ally an exporter, the prices were not higher 
than at the North, measured in specie ; but for 
those of which she is usually an importer the 
dearth of supply was greatly aggravated by the 
depreciation of paper. Nevertheless prices 
were very unequal even in home produce. 
Thus while flour was $14.50 in Virginia, it was 
$30 in Georgia. At the same time shirtings 
and sheetings were selling at 60 cents, equal to 
24 cents in specie, or not more than the price 
in New York at that time. One cause of the 
higher price of flour in North Carolina and 
Georgia was the fact that the millers had de- 
pended on Virginia wheat, and the Govern- 
ment of that State prohibited its export, and 
the usual transfer of flour was checked. Salt, on 
the other hand, was at 26 cents paper, 10 cents 
specie. The occupation of the Kanawha by the 
forces under Gen. Loring, produced in October 
great activity to obtain supplies of salt sufficient 
for all the purposes of preserving the fall meats, 
from the Kanawha salines. These works, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Charleston, the 
county seat of Kanawha, produce annually an 
immense quantity of salt, and many hundred 
thousands of bushels were on hand at the time 
of the evacuation of Charleston by the Union 
troops. Long trains of wagons started for the 
salines from points as far distant as Staunton 
and Buchanan, and at one time three hund- 
red wagons were awaiting at Gauley Ferry 
their turn to cross the river. When the Con- 
federates first entered Charleston the salt was 
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offered for thirty-five cents the bushel; but 
under the stimulus of the rapid demand for the 
article from abroad, it very speedily rose to one 
dollar a bushel. A great demand also sprung 
up for the Louisiana rock salt. 


These prices give some idea of the utter de- 


rangement of the currency under the continued 
issues of paper for which there seemed to be no 
remedy. Since August 1, the appropriations 
outstanding and estimates for exjenses for 5 
months up to Jan. 1, 1863, reached $209,550,- 
487. To supply this amount there was no re- 
source but the issue of paper money, which 
might be changed by the holders into 7 3, bonds, 
receivable for dues, 6 per cent. certificates, 
a deve on demand in currency, or 8 per cent. 
onds, redeemable in from 10 to 80years. The 
privilege of funding in the 8 per cent. bonds 
was to cease April 22, 1863, in order to hurry 
the conversion. After that date the holder 
would only get 7 per cent. bonds. 
The following official notices indicate the 
uses of the several classes of paper: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, Ricumonp, Aug. 1, 1862. 
Joun Boston, Esq., Depositary, Savannah. 
Sir: In answer to the inquiries of the 25th ult. you 


can say: 

ne That the 7.80 interest notes will at any time 
be accepted in exchange for eight per cent. Con- 
federate bonds, or for any debt due the Government, 
and that interest will be allowed as well as principal. 

2. That I shall recommend that Congress pay an- 
nually the interest due on these notes to the respective 
holders thereof on the 1st of January. 

8. That the six per cent. call certificates cannot be 
issued for these interest bearing notes, because such 
certificates are payable on demand in general Treasury 
notes of every denomination. 

4. The 7.30 notes may be issued in exchange for the 
six per cent. call certificates. Such exchange effects 
directly what the holder of the certificates may do in- 
directly by calling for payment of his certificate in 
current notes, and then exchanging them for interest 
notes. 

5. The purpose intended by the issue of interest 
bearing notes is to take them out of the general circu- 
lation. This is effected by the fact that a circulation 
of interest takes place at every transfer. It is not ex- 
pected. therefore, that ae will pass into the general 

eposits or circulation of the banks. In passing them 
from hand to hand, the interest grows each day by an 
easy calculation of two cents on each hundred dollar 
note, until the end of the year, when the interest will 
be paid up, if Congress shall accept my recommenda- 
tion. With much respect, 
C. G. MEMMINGER, Secretary of Treasury. 


Treasury DerartTMent, C. 8, A., RicHMOND, 
Nov. 6, 1862. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 8d instant inquires 
whether “deposits made under the call loan can be 
funded on or before next April in the eight per cent. 
bonds.” The conclusion of the department is, that the 
certificates of deposits issued under the six per cent. 
call loan entitle the holders to the same rights which 
they would have if they held the notes which had been 
deposited. It follows that certificates issued in ex- 
change for the present issues of Treasury notes can be 
funded in eight per cent. bonds at any time on or be- 
fore the 22d of April next, and up to that date this 
privilege will be the same, whether the certificates are 
issued before or after the lst day of December next. 
Certificates which shall be taken for the deposit of new 
Treasury notes, to be issued after the first of December 
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next, will be fundable only in seven per cent. bonds, 
eer 
C. G. MEMMINGER, Secretary of Treasury. 


All these operations continued down to the 
close of the year, and the result was the fol- 
lowing amount of debt, Jan. 1, 1863: 


CoNFEDERATE DEBT. 


Crass, August 1, 1862. Dee. 31, 1862. | Increase, 
MGs. oe wees ss $41,577,240) $88,886,400) $47,309,160 
Call certificates. 784.400| 66,488,970 704.570 
Interest notes ...... 22'799'900| 121,472,000} 98,672,100 

ROR tis «dca. 183,244,185} 289,157 692| 105,918,557 
Total debt........| $280,405,675| $566,005,062| $285,599,377 


Thus the debt apparently increased more in 
the last five months than in the previous sixteen 
months of the war. One cause was the rise in 
prices, which reacted upon the Government, 
requiring more money for the same purpose. 
This increase is however less than it appears; 
since, of the interest Treasury notes, $11,004,- 
600 were still on hand. Also of the 8 per 
cent. bonds $8,000,000 were on hand. Of the 
real increase of these bonds outstanding, $7,- 
000,000 were derived from the produce loan, 
and $17,422,250 from funded notes. There 
wasa large increase of interest bearing Treasury 
notes; and this increase added to the amount 
of bonds funded, makes nearly 20! millions per 
month derived from that source. There re- 
mained, however, $290,149,692 paper money 
outstanding at the close of the year, and the 
estimates required the sum of $357,929,229 to 
carry on the Government to July, 1863. The 
disasters that must flow from a further issue of 
paper to that amount induced many of the 
States of the Confederacy to guarantee a war 
debt of the Confederate Government. The 
Secretary of the Treasury therefore proposed 
that; Ist, all the paper money issued prior to 
Dec. 1 should cease to be currency on the 1st 
of July, 1863, up to which time it may be fund- 
ed in bonds; 2d, to impose a war tax on prop- 
erty that should yield $48,000,000 per annum 
to meet the whole interest on the public debt; 
3d, that the States’ guarantee should be ac- 
cepted for $500,000,000, to be issued in a 6 
per cent. stock. 

The interest on the bonds being payable in 
paper suffers virtual decline through the rise in 
the prices of commodities. It was argued, there- 
fore, that although by requiring the funding of 
the notes, the price of the bonds would decline 
in the market, their value to the holders would 
rise by reason of the better currency in which 
they get their interest. By the same means 
- the expenses of the Government would be re- 
duced, and the ultimate aggregate of the debt 
be decreased. The war tax proposed upon 
property, it was estimated, would give $35,000,- 
000, and an income tax of $28,000,000 would 
give 63 millions, or 60 millions net, which would 
leave 12 millions to apply to so much of the 
principal of the debt annually. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the close of the year, gave the revenue and 
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expenditure from the 18th of February, 1862, 
when the Provisional Government terminated, 
to Dec. 31, 1862, being almost 10} months. The 
results were as follows: 


CORBI abs cage ves oe sebccsackee $668,556 
WATER oc iese cadedsskseVedsces 16,664,518 
PRIN Se OL Sew secdcice Dds ot 6,171,583— $28,504,657 
Bonds, Spee ere eee $41,398,286 
Call certificates, 6 per cent........ 59,742,796 
= pee, re 19,Per cent. .... yey 74 
ans, February, 1561, 8 per cent.. 7 
Coin from Bank of Tokens Fe eg 799 
Carraney- eri. Ieevm cat Feuctee. 215,554,885— 434,349 042 
Dota) s.inc kadai Mpeedcdtes Mass tsccts $457,846,699 
Expennee eT ee ee $375,244,413 
Public debt paid................ 41,727 322— 416,971,735 
TRIAS digo cic ouca any Pane cote thneceas es $40,874,964 


The war tax collected was large, but includ- 
ed a tax upon State bonds. In relation to 
which the Secretary remarks: ‘ The very large 
amount of money invested in this form was in- 
cluded in the war tax of the last year, and the 
tax thereon was paid everywhere, except by 
those who raised the question in South Caro- 
lina. For the ensuing year the case would be 
different. If the same tax were laid by Con- 
gress, it is probable that the holders of State 
bonds would claim exemption under this deci- 
sion, and Congress itself might be unwilling to 
reénact, in the same form, a law which had 
been declared unconstitutional by the codrdi- 
nate branch of the Government, until that de- 
cision is reversed. The question is of such 
magnitude, and involves such great interests, 
that an appeal was taken. But this appeal can- 
not be decided until a Supreme Court shall be 
organized.” 

When the advance of the Federal armies 
into the Confederate States, both at the West 
and on the coast, commenced, the citizens were 
urged to burn all the cotton and tobacco. In 
Richmond, on the 26th of February, a conven- 
tion of Representatives from a number of the 
States was held. Its object was thus stated by 
the chairman: “ As cotton was king and to- 
bacco vice-regal, it was proposed to ascertain 
how far they could be made to subserve the 
cause of independence.” Several propositions 
were made, viz., “that the crops should be volun- 
tarily destroyed,—that the Government should 
purchase them and then destroy them if neces- 
sary.” The result of all the proceedings on 
the subject was the passage of a law by Con- 
gress ordering all cotton to be destroyed 
“when it was about to fall into the hands of 
the enemy.” The amount of cotton raised 
during the year was about one fourth of that 
of the previous year. More land was devoted 
to raising crops of grain, and the demands of 
the war reduced the number of cultivators. 
The British consul at Savannah returned to 
the Foreign Office the following estimate of 
the stock on hand at the close of the year: 

According to reports made to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of this State by the tax collectors, the amount of 
land planted in cotton this year in Georgia is about 
260,000 acres, yielding in round numbers 60,000 bales 
of cotton of 500 pounds each ; ordinarily the production 
is 700,000 bales, requiring an area of about 3,000,000 
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_ acres. Iam, of course, unable to report as accurately 
respecting the crops of other States, but the best in- 
formation at my command strongly induces the belief 
that the entire crop gathered this year did not exceed 
1,000,000 bales, proving the correctness of the approxi- 
mate estimate transmitted to your lordship in my de- 
spatch, No. 16, of the 10th of May last. 

The crop of 1861 was estimated at 4,500,000 bales. 
Deducting from the crops of 1861 and 1862 the quantity 
of cotton which has run the blockade, the amount 
destroyed to prevent capture by the Federalists, and 
the quantity used for home consumption, which, since 
the commencement of the war, has enormously in- 
creased, being now fully 500,000 bales per annum, it 
will leave in the South not more than 3,500,000 bales, 
The urgent necessity for the cultivation of breadstuffs 
since the Federal occupation of Kentucky and the best 

ain growing regions of Virginia, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and the consequent strong popular 
opposition to the planting of cotton, together with 
other causes of hardly less importance, such as the 
entire want of bagging and rope necessary to put the 
cotton into merchantable condition, will tend here- 
after to prevent any increase in the stock, possibly to 
diminish it; while, should the Federals succeed in mak- 
ing farther advances into the interior of the cotton 
growing States, the cultivation of that plant will be 
entirely abandoned, and the negroes removed to the 
mountainous districts, where breadstuffs alone can be 
raised. E. MOLYNEUX. 


The manufacturing industry of these States 
became more extensive than ever before, and in 
some branches more highly developed. The 
necessities of the Government and people, and 
the advancing prices, furnished a most power- 
ful stimulant. Munitions of war and manufac- 
tures of cotton constituted the most impor- 
tant branches of this industry. . 

The high postage imposed by the Govern- 
ment greatly reduced the correspondence of 
the people, who were forbidden to transmit 
letters in any other manner than through the 
mails. The advance in the rates was made in 
order to enable the department to defray its 
expenses with its receipts. The effect, how- 
ever, was to reduce the receipts and increase 
the demands of the department. The Govern- 
ment now had the choice either to reduce the 
amount of mail service exacted of the depart- 
ment, or to contribute to its expenses from 
the treasury. The President doubted the 
constitutionality of the latter measure and re- 
ferred the subject to Congress. The Constitu- 
tion says: 

Congress shall have power to “establish post offices 
and post routes; but the expenses of the Post Office 
Department, after the Ist day of March, in the year of 


our Lord eighteenth hundred and sixty-three, shall 
be paid out of its own revenues.” 


Congress took into consideration the mean- 
ing of the word “ expenses,” and thus avoiding 
the constitutional question, recommended a loan 
to the department, for payment of the interest 
and principal of which its revenues should be 
pledged. The postage stamps were imported 
from England; so stringent was the blockade 
that some of the colors required in their manu- 
facture could not be obtained within the Con- 
federacy. 

Martial law was proclaimed at Richmond, 
Norfolk, and other places during the year. 
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This was done by proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, of which the following is the form stating 
that it is done by the authority of Congress: 


By virtue of the power vested in me by law to de- 
clare the suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus in cities threatened with invasion, I, Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the Confederate States of 
America, do proclaim that martial law is hereby ex- 
tended over the City of Richmond and the adjoining and 
surrounding country to the distance of ten miles, and 
I do proclaim the snepensne of all civil jurisdiction, 
with the exception of that of the Mayor of the City. 
and the suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus within the said city and surrounding 
country to the distance aforesaid. 


The subject of conciliating the northwestern 
States by the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river and the opening of the markets of the 
South to the inhabitants of those States upon 
certain terms and conditions, was the first © 
proposition suggested toward a settlement of. 
the difficulties. This was considered in Con- 
gress. (See Coneress, CONFEDERATE.) 

The relations of the Confederate States to 
foreign nations during the year are seen from 
the speeches and letters of their agents. Mr. 
Yancey, on his arrival at New Orleans on the 
17th of March, made an address to the citizens, 
which is thus stated: 


He remarked, on rising, that it was within ten days 
of a year since he left the country as the representa- 
tive of the Confederate States to endeavor to procure 
the recognition of that independence for which his 
countrymen were gallantly contending. -He should 
undoubtedly surprise his auditors when he told them 
that they had no friends in Europe; that they must 
depend for the accomplishment of the end for which 
they are striving upon themselves alone. And what 
he said of European feeling with regard to this Con- 
federacy was equally true of its feeling toward the 
North, whose people, whose Government, and whose 
press, the statements and writings of whose public 
men and literary writers they believed to be altogether 
mendacious. The sentiment of Europe was anti-sla- 
very, and that portion of public opinion which formed 
and was represented by the Government of England 
was abolition. 

At the same time it is very well understood and be- 
lieved that the pretexts upon which this war was 
inaugurated and is carried on against us were utterly 
false. They would never recognize our independence 
until our conquering swords hung dripping over the 
prostrate heads of the North. eir opinion of the 
character of the people of these States, and of the 
cause in which we are engaged, was derived altogether 
from Northern sources. They never see the journals 
and the periodicals of the South, and all the accounts 
with regard to us come to them filtered through those 
of the North. They believed that we are a brave and 
determined people, and that we are resolved upon ob- 
taining our independence by the most unyielding 
devotion to the cause in which we are contending, 
But they would like to see the two Confederacies crip- 
pled by the war, and so would give aid to neither, He 
alluded to the erroneous and hostile opinions entertain- 
ed in England with regard to the people of these 
States, Whigs had been sedulously inculeated by the 
North, by whom we were habitually represented as 
cruel, lawless, and oppressive; that the owner had 
the liberty to treat his slaves without reference to the 
laws of society or nature, and that the slaves were 
bred as the English breed their Durham cattle, &c. 

As to the blockade, he said that the nations of Eu- 
Tope would never raise it until it suited their interest. 
In his own private opinion, he believed that that 
necessity would occur by a very early day. He said 
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it was an error to say that “Cotton is king.” Itis 
not. It is a great and influential power in commerce, 
but not its dictator. He alluded to the dependence 
which British statesmen placed upon the probability of 
obtaining cotton from other sources than America, and 
showed that this, to any practical extent or purpose, 
was impossible, and that the idea was a fallacy. He 
thought, he said, that the blockade was a blessing to 
the Confederate States, for it was teaching—nay, com- 
lling—us to depend upon ourselves and to do that 
for ourselves for which we have hitherto been depend- 
ing upon others, and they our deadliest foes. 
e then counselled a firm, united, and generous 
support of the Government which has just been inau- 
rated. The chosen and the choosers were both in 
the same boat. The storm was raging, the wind was 
howling, and the waves were beating upon our bark. 
We had placed them at the helm. They might com- 
mit errors, but all history teaches that when there is 
mutiny in the crew the bark must down. He 
concluded by expressing the strongest confidence in 
the final success of the cause in which we are engaged, 
os at the close was greeted with the most enthusiastic 
eers. 


At this period of the year Mr. Mason was in 
London, Mr. Slidell in Paris, Mr. Rost in Spain, 
and Mr. Mann in Belgium, as representatives 
of the Confederate States. They continued to 
occupy these positions during the year, but 
were unsuccessful in obfaining a recognition 
of the Confederacy, or the adoption of any act 
which might change the existing relations. 

The position of the Confederate Government 
at the close of the year was in some respects much 
stronger than at its commencement. The popu- 
lation of the States was brought to a more unit- 
ed action to sustainthe cause. The determina- 
tion manifested by the authorities of the States 
to sustain the Government, without agitating 
any vexatious questions as to the constitution- 
ality of its measures, destroyed all opportunities 
for dissatisfied citizens to organize opposition. 
The declaration of the Federal Government 
that slavery was the cause of the war and that, 
to put an end to it, the cause must be utterly 
removed, placed the two Governments on the 
most extreme grounds of disagreement. Pres- 
ident Davis appealed to the people in his Mes- 
sage to resist unitedly this attempt to destroy 
their domestic institutions, and reminded them 
that the declarations of the States as to the 
cause of secession were now shown to be true 
by the acts of theirenemies. The measures of 
the Federal Government were thus used to 
produce union and determination of purpose in 
the Southern mind to continue the struggle to 
the very last extremity. The address of Vice- 
President Stephens to the citizens of Crawfords- 
ville, Ga., in Nov. 1862, presents an instance ot 
the manner in which appeals were then made 
to the people: 


If asked on our side, what is all this for? the reply 
from every breast is, that it is for home, for finest, 
for our altars, for our birthrights, for property, for 
honor, for life—in a word, for everything for which 
freemen should live, and for which all deserving to be 
freemen should be willing, if need be, to die. In what- 
ever trials and sacrifices this war may bring upon us, 
when the thought of “ what is all this for,” comes to the 
mind, recollect that it is, on our part, for everything 
most dear and sacred, and whatever reverses may 
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await us in a struggle for such objects, let the watch- 
word of the last survivors be, “Never give it up.” 
Let the world know, and history record the fact if such 
should be our unhappy fate, that though our countr 
may be invaded, our land laid waste, our cities sacked, 
our property destroyed, the people of the South could 
die in defence of their rights, but they could never be 
conquered, 


Exhaustion, however, was gradually do- 
ing its work. The territory of the Confed- 
erate States was constantly growing smaller 
by the occupation of their enemies, who never 
gave up an important place, where they once 
got a foothold. The number of able-bodied 
men was becoming fatally reduced, and when 
the conscription acts were exhausted, none 
would be found for recruits but old men and 
boys. The depreciation of the currency was 
approaching that verge beyond which it would 
be worthless. Well could the Vice-President 
exclaim, with the indomitable heroism of the 
Red Man at the stake, ‘‘ Let the watchword of 
the last survivors be, Never give it up.” 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. During the year 
1862, the number of Congregationalists in the 
United States has remained nearly stationary. 
The “ Congregational Quarterly,” which gives 
every year in its January number a very care- 
ful compilation of the statistics of the denomi- 
nation, reported for January, 1862, a member- 
ship of 259,119, and for January, 1863, 261,474; 
increase during the year 2,355. The number 
of churches, in January, 1863, was 2,884; of 
ministers 2,643 (of whom 904 are pastors, 861 
stated supplies, 215 not specified, and 668 not 
in service). Sabbath school scholars, 255,257. 

The Congregationalist denomination in the 
United States is almost entirely confined to the 
Free States. Not one State association has yet 
been organized in any of the slaveholding 
States. A few churches, however, have been 
organized in Missouri, and a solitary church 
existed in Charleston, South Carolina, The 
church edifice of the Charleston congregation 
(the Circular Church) was destroyed by fire in 
the great conflagration at the close of 1861. 
Its pastor, Mr. Rice, was formerly settled in 
Connecticut, and at the time of the secession 
of the State was still a member of the Suffolk 
(Mass.) South Association. The great majority 
of the Congregational churches entertain the 
most thorough antislavery principles, and at 
the meetings of their State Associations strong 
resolutions were passed in favor of the emanci- 
pation measures of President Lincoln, declaring 
slavery to be the chief cause of the secession, 
and expressing the hope that the war would 
result in its extermination. 

The Oongregationalists of the United States, 
although far from being one of the most numer- 
ous American denominations, exceed most of 
the other denominations in ably conducted and 
influential theological periodicals. The “‘ Inde- 
pendent,” of New York, has the largest cir- 
culation of any religious newspaper of the 
world, while among the theological reviews the 
“Bibliotheca Sacra” and the “‘ New Englander” 
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occupy a prominent place. During the year 
1862, however, the Congregational press has 
been reduced—not less than four papers (the 
Lewiston ‘Maine Evangelist,” Concord, N. H., 
*‘ Oongregational Journal,” Chicago ‘‘ Congre- 
gational Herald,” and Oberlin, O., “‘ Evangel- 
ist”) having been suspended. There remained 
at the beginning of the year 1863, six weeklies, 
among which, next to the ‘‘ Independent,” the 
‘“‘ Congregationalist,” of Boston, had the largest 
circulation, four monthlies, and three quarter- 
lies. In California the Congregationalists are 
united with the Old and New School Presby- 
terians in the issue of a weekly paper. 

In Great Britain, the ‘‘ Congregational Year- 
Book” for 1860, reports 1,840 churches in 
England, 719 in Wales, 101 in Scotland, 27 in 
Treland ; total in Great Britain 2,678. Of these 
not more than 759 made a report of their mem- 
bership. The aggregate amounted to 96,754, 
being an average of more than 127 members to 
each church. The number of churches in the 
British colonies, in 1862, was as follows: The 
Canadas 87, other British North American 
provinces 16, British Columbia 1, Australasia 
125, South Africa 9, Demerara 8—total 241. 
In connection with the London Missionary So- 
ciety, which is chiefly under the control of the 
Congregationalists, there were 203 churches. 
The grand total of all the Congregational 
churches in the British dominions, in 1862, 
was 3,181. This number does not, however, 
include the village chapels, out stations, school 
houses, and other places in connection with 
the churches. The number of these is not re- 
ported, but is estimated at twice the number of 
the churches themselves, reaching a total of 
at least 10,000 places where the preaching is 
supplied by Congregationalist ministers and 
helpers. 

The Congregationalists of England, in union 
with the other dissenting denominations, cele- 
brated in 1862, with great solemnity, the bicen- 
tenary of the ejectment of the two thousand 
non-conforming ministers from the English 
State Church in 1662. Two separate societies 
were formed with a view to encourage and di- 
rect the movements of the year—the “ Bicen- 
tenary Committee,” in connection with the 
Congregational Union, and the “ United Bar- 
tholomew Committee,” composed of persons 
of different denominations. The Bicentenary 
Committee of the Congregational Union col- 
lected a Memorial Fund, with a view to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
day. This fund, of some £120,000 or more, 
has been raised for various objects, as the erec- 
tion of chapels and schools, the liquidation of 
debts on chapels, the augmentation of the vari- 
ous funds connected with the Pastors’ Retir- 
ing Fund, the British Missions, and the erection 
of a Memorial Hall. 

The London Missionary Society had for the 
year 1861-2, inclusive of some special contri- 
butions for India, China, etc., an income of 
£79,576. In connection with it were 170 Eu- 
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ropean missionaries, 40 missionary students, 800 
native agents, catechists, etc., 203 churches, 
23,192 communicants, 115 schools, 36,361 
scholars. This summary does not include the 
native Christians of Madagascar, among whom 
the veteran missionary Ellis, together with 
other missionaries of the London Society, re- 
sumed during the past year their labors. 

In France, the Evangelican Church of Lyons, 
which sustains six places of worship in the city 
of Lyons, and two in the country, is a Congre- 
gational body. Several other Congregational 


churches are united with Free Presbyterian . 


churches into the ‘Union of Evangelical 
Churchesin France,” which was formed in 1849, 
and had in 1862 about 30 places of worship, 
and 2,000 members. In Italy, the Free Evan- 


gelical churches hold independent principles. . 


In Switzerland, the Free churches of Vaud, 
now 42 in number, are Congregationalist; and 
small Independent churches have also been 
formed in twelve places in other cantons. 


CONGRESS, Conreprrate. The sessions 
of the Provisional Congress, which commenced 
on the 18th of November, 1861, were continued 
until the 15th of February, 1862, when its term 
of existence expired. These sessions were almost 
entirely held in secret, and no reports have 
been made public. It was a body elected by 
the State Conventions and Legislatures, and 
more truly and unanimously a representative 
of them than of the people. It was created 
for the great purpose of combining the States 
which had resolved to withdraw from the Fed- 
eral Union, and to prepare the way for the 
organization of a separate and independent 
Government. These duties were boldly and 
resolutely performed. 

On the 18th of February the Government 
commenced its existence under the ‘‘ Perma- 
nent Constitution.” On that day at noon the 
Confederate Congress assembled at Richmond, 
and the Vice-President elect, Alexander. H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, took the chair in the 
Senate, and under the authority of the Con- 
stitution formally opened the session of that 
body. He caused to be read the last clause of 
the Constitution and the act of the Provisional 
Congress putting in operation the permanent 
Government of the Confederate States, and the 
act supplemental to the same. All the slave- 
holding States were represented, except Dela- 
ware and Maryland.* 


* The following is a list of the members of both houses: 
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Alabama.—Clement C. Clay, Wm. L. Yancey. 
Florida.—J. M. Baker, A. E, Maxwell. 
Kentucky.—Wm. E. Simms, H. C. Burnett. 
Mississippi.—James Phelan, Albert G. Brown. 
North Cardia —Geotre Davis, Wm. 8. Dortch. 
Tennessee,—Gustavus O. Henry, Landon C. Haynes, 
Arkansas.—Robert W. Johnson, C. B. Mitche 
Georgia.—John W. Lewis, B. H. Hill. 
Louisiana,—Thos. J. Semmes, Edward Sparrow. 
Missouri.—John B. Clark, Robert L. Y. Peyton. 
South Carolina.—Robert W. Barnwell, James L. Orr 
Texas.—Lewis T. Wigfall, Wm. 8. Oldham. 
Virginia.—Wm. B. Preston, R. M. T. Hunter. 
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- Nineteen Senators being present, the oath to 
support the Constitution was then administer- 
ed. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, was chosen 
president pro tem. and the Vice-President re- 
tired. James H. Nash, of South Carolina, was 
chosen secretary, and James Page, of North 
Carolina, doorkeeper. 

The House of Representatives assembled at 
the same hour, and were called to order by 
Howell Cobb, president of the late Provisional 
Congress. The act of that Congress was then 
read, whereby it was made his duty to preside 
at the organization of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Permanent Congress. A quorum 
being present, the following oath was adminis- 
tered to the members by States: “ You, and 
each of you, do solemnly swear, that you will 
support the Constitution of the Confederate 
States of America. So help you God.” Mr. 
Thomas 8. Bocock, of Virginia, being the only 
person nominated, was then elected Speaker. 
He was the candidate for the same position at 
the first session of the Thirty-sixth Federal 
Congress. Mr. Bocock, on taking the chair, 
addressed the House as follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Representatives: I 
return to you my sincere thanks for the honor you 
have done me in selecting me to preside over your deti- 
berations during this the first Congress under our per- 
manent constitution. And I desire to say that it will 
be my one great aim, in discharging the duties of this 
office, so to conduct myself as to show to you and to 
the world that your confidence has not been altogether 
misapplied. I may be permitted to say that I have a 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Alabama.—E. L. Dargan, W. P. Chilton, James E. Pugh, 
Jabez M. L. Curry, Wm. R. Smith, John P. Rawles, Thomas 
J. Foster, David Clopton, L. F. Lyon. 
Arkansas.—Felix J. Batson, G. D. Royster, A. H. Gar- 
land, T. B. Hanley. 
Florida.-James B. Dorkins, R. B. Hilton. 
North Carolina.—Wm. H. N. Smith, Robert Bridges, 
Owen R. Keenan, J. G. McDowell, Thos. 8. Ashe, Archibald 
Arrington, Robert McLean, William Lander, R. C. Gaither, 
A. 5. Davidson. 


South Carolina.—Wm. W. Boyce, Wm. P. Miles, M. L. 
Bonham, John McQueen, L. M. Adger, James Farran. 

Georgia,—A. H. Keenan, Hines Holt, A. R. ‘ey Julien 
i i L., J. Gartrell, Wm. W. Clark, Robert P. Trippe, 
D. W. Lewis, J. C. Monnalym, Hardy Strickland. ; 

Kentucky.— Willis B. Machen, John W. Crockett, H. E. 
Read, Geo. W. Ewing, Jas. 8. Crisman, Geo. P. Hodges, H. 
W. Bruce, 8. 8. Scott, E. M. Bruce, R. J. Breckinridge, Jr., 
John M. Elliott. 

Louisiana.—Dunean F, Kenner, Charles Villiers, John 
oe Jr., Charles M. Conrad, Henry Marshall, Lucien 


uw 

Mississippt —Tohn J. McRae, J. W. Clapp, Reuben Davis, 
— Welsh, H. C. Chambers, Otho R. Singleton, E. Barks- 
e. 


Missouri.*—Wm. H. Cooke, Thomas A. Harris, Casper 
W. Bell, A. H. Conrow, George G. Vest, Thomas W. Free- 
man, Samuel Hyer.t 

Tennessee.—A. G. Watkins, D. M. Currin, J. D. C. Atkins, 
H. E. Foster, Thomas Menees, George W. Jones, Meredith 
P. Gentry, William G. Swann, W. H. Tibbs, N. 8S. Gardner, 
J. T. Heiskell. 

Texas—John A. Wilcox, P. W. Gregg, C. C. Herbert, W. 
B. Wright, M. P. Graham, 8. B. F. Sexton. 

Virginia.—John R. Chambliss, M. R. H Garnett, James 
Lyons, —— Collier, Thomas 8, Bocock, John Goode, Jr., 
James P. Holcomb, D. C. Dejarnette, William Smith, A. R. 
Boteler, John B. Baldwin, Waller R. Staples, Walter Pres- 
eee vice A. G, Jenkins, Robert Johnson, Charles 
- Russe k 


* Missouri, under the apportionment, is entitled to thirteen members, 
The State has not been districted, and the above members—to the Pro- 
visional Congress—hold over. 

} Taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, and not present. 
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firm determination, so far as I may be able, to main- 
tain the dignity and preserve the decorum of this 
body; to administer its rules with firmness and cour- 
tesy, and to conduct its business with the strictest im- 
partiality. Ifsuch a determination, united with a sin- 
cere desire to see our legislation take such shape as will 
best tend to secure the independence, maintain the 
honor, and advance the welfare of this entire Confed- 
eracy—if this could command success—I am sure I 
might expect to succeed. But.other qualifications are 
requisite, about which it is not for me to promise. If 
in anything I may fall short, I trust that the same kind 
partiality which has called me to this position will 
throw the mantle of charity over my defects, and will 
give me, in every time of trial, that kind codperation 
and generous support which my deficiencies may re- 
quire. The unanimity with which you have made this 
election is a happy augury of the spirit with which 
ate proceedings will be governed. This is no time 
or resentments, no time for jealousies or heartburn- 
ings. Influenced bya , a common purpose, sharing 
together the same rich hope, and united by a common 
destiny, let us hush every murmur of discontent, and 
banish every feeling of personal grief. Here let us 
know no man save as aco-laborer in the same great 
cause, sustaining those whom circumstances may des- 
ignate to go forward; seeking nothing for the sake 
merely of personal gratification, but willing rather to 
yield everything for the public good—“ in honor pre- 
ferring one another.” That some of you, influenced 
by momentary impulse, should grow restive under the 
enforcement of those rules which you may make for 
your own government would be a matter neither of 
surprise nor of complaint. But he will prove himself 
either a weak or a bad man who, on reflection, fails to 
call back his wayward spirit, and subject it to necessary 
restraint. Submission to constituted authority is the 
primary necessity in all communities, and self-control 
is the chief lesson of individual life. In the light of 
penne events we can measure the height and the 

epth of the excellence intended to be conveyed, when 
it is said, “ Better is he who ruleth his own spirit than 
he who taketh acity.” The gaze of the world is fixed 
upon us. Nations look on, curious to see how this new 
system of government will movt off, and what manner 
of men have been chosen to guide its earliest move- 
ments. It is, indeed, a new system ; for though coin- 


- ciding in many particulars with that under which we 


lived so long, it yet differs from it in many essential 
particulars. When the Constitution of 1787 was put 
in operation the War of the Revolution had been suc- 
cessfully closed. Peace prevailed throughout the whole 
land, and hallowed all its borders. The industrial 
pa en of the country, long held back, now bound- 
ed forward and expanded with all the vigor and rank- 
ness of tropical vegetation beneath the influence of a 
midsummer sun. The trial which that constitution had 
to encounter in its earliest, as well as in its more ma- 
tured existence, was sunelys one engendered by a con- 
flict of these interests. e question was whether it 
could give protection to all these interests without be- 
coming the partisan of one and the oppressor of an- 
other; or, in fact, whether it had the sustaining power 
to preserve its integrity against the’influence of inter- 
est wielded by ambition. We have seen the result. 
The case with our constitution is very different. It is 
put into operation in time of war, and its first move- 
ments are disturbed by the shock of battle. Its trial 
is one created by the urgencies of this contest. The 
question to be decided is, whether, without injury to 
its own integrity, it can supply the machinery and af- 
ford the means requisite to conduct this war to that 
successful conclusion which the people, in their heart 
of hearts, have resolved on, and which, I trust, has 
been decreed in that higher court, from whose decis- 
ions there is no appeal. The solution of this question 
is in the bosom of the future. But our system can 
never perish out like that to which I have alluded, 
When ambition and interest seized upon that, and de- 
stroyed its integrity, they were not allowed to appro- 
priate the rule altogether to themselves. Fanaticism 
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came forward and demanded to be received as a parti- 
cipant of power with them, and it claimed not in vain. 
Beneath the sway of this unholy triumvirate justice was 
forgotten, intolerance was established, private morals 
were ruined, and public virtue pone All feeling 
of constitutional restraint passed away, and all sense 
of the obligation of an oath was forever lost. The 
whole machinery of government degenerated into the 
absolute rule of a corrupt numerical majority. Already 
the weaker section was marked out for destruction by 
the stronger, and then came disruption and overthrow, 
Since then tyranny the most absolute, and perja the 
most vile, have destroyed the last vestige of soundness 
in the whole system. Our new system is designed to 
avoid the errors of the old. Certainly it is founded in 
a different system of political philosophy, and is sus- 
tained by a peculiar and more conservative state of 
society. It has elements of strength and long life. But 
at the threshhold lies the question I have already 
stated. Can it legitimately afford the means to carry 
the war to a successful conclusion? If not, it must 
perish; but a successful result must be achieved. But 
it must be destroyed, not by the hand of violence, or 
by the taint of por It must go out peacefully and 
in pursuance of its own provisions. Better submit to 
momentary inconvenience than to injure representa- 
tive honor or violate public faith. In the whole book 
of expedients there is no place for falsehood and per- 
jury. Let us, on the contrary, assiduously cultivate 
the feeling of respect for constitutional limitation, and 
a secret reverence for the sanction of an oath. Seeing, 
therefore, gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
that we are custodians of the nation’s life and the 
guardians of the Constitution’s integrity, what man- 
ner of men should we be? How cool, how considerate, 
how earnest, how inflexible, how true. Having no 
prospect in the future, save through the success of our 
cause, how regardless should we be of all selfish views 
and apse of personal advancement. Selected by the 
people to take care of the State in this time of difficulty 
and of trial, how we ought to dedicate ourselves in 
heart, mind, soul, and energy to the public service. 
Neither history has recorded, nor song depicted, nor 
fable shadowed forth higher instances of self-devotion 
than ought to be shown in the conduct of this Con- 
gress. Tt is not allowed us to pursue a course of ob- 
scure mediocrity. We inaugurate a Government, we 
conduct a revolution. We must live, live forever in 
the memory of man, either for praise or for blame. If 
we prove equal to the crisis in which we are placed, 
we shall win imperishable honor. But if, on the con- 
trary, we show ourselves incompetent to the discharge 
of our duty, we shall sink beneath the contempt of 
mankind. Truly our position is one of great import. 
Our gallant army now holds, as it deserves, the first 
place in the thoughts and affections of our people. But 
of scarcely less importance, in the estimation of all, is 
the legislative authority, which initiates the civil policy 
of the Confederacy, and which sustains and upholds 
that army itself. And when the latter shall have ae- 
complished its holy mission by driving the invader 
from the soil which he desecrates and pollutes; and 
when the hearts,of a grateful and free people, more 

enerous than a Roman Senate, shall, for this service 

ecree to it one lifelong ovation ; if true to ourselves, 
and competent to our duty, this Congress will be 
united in the triumphal honors, And if this Constitu- 
tion be destined to go forward, as we hope and believe 
it will, to a distant future, gaining new strength from 
trial, and winning new triumphs from time, giving 
protection and peace to successive generations of hap- 
py and enlightened people; as the gray haired sires 
and venerated patriarchs of ages now remote shall 
seek to inspire the courage and fire the hearts of the in- 
iets: youth of their day by recounting the heroic 

eeds of the army which achieved our independence ; 
let the lesson be extended and enlarged by our en- 
abling them to tell also of the self-sacrificing patriotism 
and aoe he statesmanship of the Congress which in- 
augurated the Permanent Constitution of the Southern 
Confederacy. Again I thank you. 
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Although all important measures introduced 
at this and the subsequent sessions of Congress 
were discussed with closed doors,and no reports 
have ever been made public of the speeches or 
votes, yet some measures were incidentally dis- - 
cussed in open session, which furnish a view 
of the opinions of members. On the next day 
the Senate came to the House, and the votes for 
President were counted. The form of proceed- 
ing was that adopted under the Federal Con- 
stitution. The votes were as follows: 

Total number of States voting..........5..-+-.. Il 
Number of electoral votes cast......0.sceeseee0 - 109 
For Jefferson Davis, of emer for President. 109 
For Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, for t 109 

Vice-President S55 sr. <htecscee aes san aR RSE 

The number of votes cast by the States was 
as follows: 


Alabama......... 11 North Carolina..... 12 
Arkansas......... 6 South Carolina..... 8 
By tose Cet ee 4 Tennessee......... 13 
Georgia.......... 12 Texasy. .. ovis Br tribe «: 
Louisiana ........ Virginia:.. a0 250 2S 
Mississippi....... — 

POtAl es co ni¥a p45 breeceektaean seen 


On the 22d of February the Inaugural Ad- 
dress was delivered, and on the 25th a Message 
was sent to Congress by the President. (See 
Pusiic DocuMENTs.) 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Foote, of Tennessee, in the House on the 20th: 

Resolved, That whatever propriety there may have 
been in the original adoption of what is known as the 
defensive policy in connection with the prosecution of 
the pending war for Southern independence, recent 
events have already demonstrated the expediency of 
abandoning that policy henceforth and forever, and 
that it will be, the duty of the Government of the Con- 
federate States to impart all possible activity to our 
military forces everywhere, and to assail the forces of 
the enemy wherever they are to be found, whether 
upon the land or water, with a view to obtain the most 
ample indemnity for the past, and the most complete 
security for the future. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Virginia, hoped that the 
House would not concur in the resolution with- 
out discussion, impeaching as it did the Ad- 
ministration. Gentlemen may argue as if the 
policy of the Government could be changed by 
the mere substitution of one word for another, 
but the change of policy proposed would ne- 
cessitate the increase of our army to double its 
present size: 

Mr. Foote earnestly advocated the resolution, 
which expressed, he was sure, the universal 
conviction of the country, and which he hoped 
would meet a favorable response from this 
House. He denounced the defensive policy, 
which all history would show was not the 
policy which a people in revolution should 
adopt. President Davis did not need the vin- 
dication of the gentleman from Virginia, for he 
had high authority for saying here that the 
President was opposed to the defensive policy 
which ‘‘ somebody”—he could not say who— 
had imposed upon the country. Judge Harris, 
of Mississippi, an intimate friend of the Presi- 
dent, had authorized him (the speaker) to de- 
clare that the latter had no hand and no parti- 
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cipation, however remote, in stopping the on- 
ward movement of our armies; on the con- 
trary, the President had allowed to the generals 
in the field the most liberal discretion. They 
alone are responsible for the deplorable non- 
action of our forces. The speaker then pointed 
out the advantages which, to his mind, might 
have occurred to us, had a vigorous onward 
movement been adopted immediately after the 
battle of Manassas. And of such a movement 
he was yet in favor; he desired that the Yan- 
kees shall be made to pay the whole expenses 
of this war, that the commercial magnates of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia be made 
to unlock their strong boxes, and to indemnify 
the South for losses which they had imposed 
upon her. He desired, above all things, to drive 
the enemy beyond our borders. All this he 
would have, and nothing less. He desired to 
show to the world, that which the adoption of 
this resolution would express, that the Southern 
people, far from being disheartened by re- 
verses, are invigorated in their determination 
to achieve their independence. Southern free- 
dom, he contended, could have been achieved six 
months ago had we pushed boldly forward. Had 
we passed into Maryland—heroic Maryland— 
rescued Baltimore and Annapolis, and cut off 
the railroad communication with the North, 
that independence which we must now purchase 
with a vast expenditure of blood and treasure, 
could have been secured to us at less than one 
fourth of what the war has already cost us. 

Mr. Jenkins said, while listening to the gentle- 
man’s eloquent illustration of the art militaire, 
there came across his mind the vision of a by- 
gone scene. He referred to that scene related 
in ancient history, when a philosopher of clas- 
sic renown endeavored to prove to Hannibal 
the error of his system of warfare. No doubt 
he did it quite as eloquently and as plausibly as 
the philosopher from Tennessee had discoursed 
here to-day. When the philosopher had de- 
parted from the presence of Hannibal, a friend 
asked him what he thought of his instructor. 
The reply, said the speaker, is doubtless famil- 
iar to all here. He had too much respect to 
apply it directly to his friend from Tennessee, 
whom the quotation fitted as nicely as a wed- 
ding garment. 

Mr. Foote said he remembered well the quo- 
tation alluded to, and in reply to the gentleman 
from Virginia, would demand to know whether 
he intended to apply it personally to him. If 
so, he should make a special issue with the 
gentleman upon it. 

Mr. Jenkins said he did not remember the 
entire quotation, but if it contained aught which 
could be deemed disrespectful, he here disclaim- 
ed any intention of applying it to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. Foote accepted the disclaimer, and said 
that as the gentleman’s memory was so defec- 
tive, he would recite Hannibal’s reply, which 
was that the philosopher “ was the greatest fool 
he had ever seen.” 
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Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, said: “He had 
thought that we should proceed with all possi- 
ble energy. Weshould have aimed at an offen- 
sive warfare. All the slave States should be 
included. In his opinion the war between the 
North and the South might last a long time, 
and that hostilities would exist forever. We 
cannot afford to give up one inch of our South- 
ern soil. The North now exceeds us to the 
number of eighteen or twenty millions of white 
people. We should have pursued, from the 
very first, more of an aggressive policy, which 
would have given a position to the Southern 
States; it would have encouraged our friends 
and discouraged our enemies, and such a policy 
had been indicated by our distinguished Presi- 
dent from Mississippi, when on his way to be 
inaugurated as President of the Provisional 
Government—that we should wage war on the 
enemy’s own ground. Mr. L. P. Walker, the 
former Secretary of War, had said at an early 
day that the flag of the South should float 
shortly over the Capitol at Washington. He, 
the speaker, had thought the expression unwise 
at that time. Weshould have talked peace and 
acted war; used peaceful terms, but prepared 
for active war. Audacity! audacity! audacity! 
is the key to success. Make no show of fear; 
prosecute the war with great vigor. Talk of 
risk—have we not risked a revolution? and shall 
we see it fail? Weshould have pursued an 
aggressive policy from the very first. The ene- 
my at that time were unprepared; they had 
but 75,000 men, and most of them were holi- 
day soldiers, and came South as to a sort of 
Fourth of July celebration. The genius of 
our policy should then have been action.” 

Mr. Machen, of Kentucky, said: “I came 
from a land which is now resonant with the 
drum and fife of Yankeedom. Still I am not 
in favor of adopting a new policy or of having 
Congress dictate what shall be the disposition 
of our forces with regard to the enemy. Con- 
gress should not usurp the military power.” 

Mr. Foote, rising, said: ‘*I want to know if a 
simple proposition is usurpation. If simply to 
express an opinion is to be styled and consider- 
ed usurpation, I want to go home.” 

The resolution was laid on the table. 


In the Senate, the Committee on Military 
Affairs reported a bill to indemnify the owners 
of cotton, tobacco, military and naval stores, 
or other property of any kind whatever which 
might be of use to the enemy, that should be 
destroyed to prevent its capture. 

The bill was finally passed in the following 
form : 

Be it enacted by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, That it shall be the duty of all 
military commanders in the service of the Confederate 
States to destroy all cotton, tobacco, or other property, 
that may be useful to the enemy, if the same cannot 
safely be removed, whenever, in their judgment, the 
said cotton, tobacco, and other property is about to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. : 

This cuts off all compensation to owners* It 
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was estimated that the amount of cotton liable 
to destruction would not amount to much more 
than 5 per cent. of the entire crop. The same 
was the case with tobacco. 

The following joint resolutions were present- 
ed in the House by Mr. Rowles of Alabama, on 
the 24th of February, and unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The United States are waging war against 
the Confederate States, with the avowed purpose of 
compelling the latter to reunite with them under the 
same constitution and government; and whereas, the 
waging of war with such an object is in direct opposi- 
tion to the sound republican maxim that “all govern- 
ment rests upon the consent of the governed,” and can 
only tend to consolidation in the general government 
and the consequent destruction of the rights of the 
States ; and whereas, this result being attained, the 
two sections can only exist together in the relation of 
the oppressor and the oppressed, because of the great 
preponderance of power in the Northern section, 
coupled with dissimilarity of interests; and whereas, 
we, the representatives of the people of the Confeder- 
ate States, in Congress assembled, may be presumed 
to know the sentiments of said people, having just 
been elected by them; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Congress do solemnly declare 
and publish to the world that it is the unalterable de- 
termination of the people of the Confederate States 
(in humble reliance upon Almighty God) to suffer all 
the calamities of the most protracted war, but that 
they will never, on any terms, politically affiliate with 
a people who are guilty of an invasion of their soil and 
the butchery of their citizens. 


The compensation of members of Congress’ 


was fixed, by an act, at $3,000 per year, and 
mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile. 

The following rates of compensation were 
also adopted: Secretary of the Senate, $2,500 ; 
Assistant do., $2,000; two clerks, each $1,500; 
ro of Senate, $2,000 ; doorkeeper, 

1,500, 

In the House, Mr. Foote, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, reported that they had had 
under consideration a bill to send commission- 
ers to represent the Confederate States in the 
Industrial Exhibition to be held at London in 
the year 1862. They reported back the same, 
and asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject, and that the bill 
lie on the table. 

On the 27th of February a resolution was 
unanimously adopted in the Senate, declaring 
that the Confederate Government would enter- 
tain no peace propositions excluding any portion 
of the soil of any of the Confederate States, and 
that the war should be continued until the ene- 
my had been expelled entirely from the Con- 
federacy. 

In the House, on the 8d of March, a resolu- 
tion was passed advising planters to withdraw 
from the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, and 
devote their energies to raising provisions, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, &c. 

On the 4th, a Message was sent to Congress by 
President Davis, in which he stated that he had 
suspended Gens. Floyd and Pillow from their 
commands until they could give a more satis- 
factory account of the action at Fort Donelson. 
He said that neither of these generals says that 
reénforcements were asked for, nor do they 
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show that the position could not have been 
evacuated and the whole army saved as well as 
a part of it. Neither is it shown by what au- 
thority two senior generals abandoned their 
responsibility by transferring their command 
to junior officers. Subsequently, onthe request 
of the Legislature of Virginia, Gen. Floyd was 
reinstated. On the same day a vote of thanks 
to Capt. Buchanan and the officers and crew 
of the Merrimac for their gallantry in the action 
in Hampton Roads, was passed. 

On the 12th of March the Senate took up 
the resolution of the House, proposing to ad- 
vise the planters of the Confederacy to abstain 
from raising cotton and tobacco this year, and 
to devote themselves exclusively to the produc- 
tion of grain and provisions, 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to lay this 
resolution on the table, for the purpose of al- 
lowing him to introduce a bill to curtail the 
cotton crop for the year 1862. 

The measure proposed by Mr. Brown pro- 
vided that no planter or head of a family should 
sow more cotton seed than would produce 
three bales of the staple for himself, and one 
bale for each of the hands employed in the 
culture during the year 1862; and, in case of 
exceeding this number, the penalty shall be $40 
fine for each bale; and, further, that the planter 
or head of family should be required to swear 
to the exact number of bales raised during the 
year, and to be treated as a perjurer if he swears 
falsely. 

Mr. Brown said that the resolution of the 
House was not of the slightest use in the 
world. If anything, it would have a bad effect, 
inasmuch as it virtually offered a premium for 
treachery. Patriotic citizens would not plant 
any cotton, with or without the resolution ; 
but the large class of grasping Shylocks, bent 
on gain and personal aggrandizement, would 
pay no attention to the advice of Congress; 
and for these Mr. Brown would have a compul- 
sory law. He conceived that a large cotton 
crop this year would be ruinous to us, since 
the labor of plantations would be withdrawn 
from the production of provisions absolutely 
needful for the support of our armies and our 
people. He thought that if there was evil in 
the cotton crop we should strike at the root, or 
take it by the throat. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, said the gentle- 
man was mistaken as to the number of unpatri- 
otic planters. The class, in his judgment, was 
very small. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, suggested that the 
measure proposed by the gentleman was uncon- 
stitutional. The forfeiture of the $40 per bale 
was an indirect mode of raising revenue, and 
all bills for this purpose, under the constitution, 
must be originated in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, said that if any power 
was laid down clearly in the constitution of the 
old government and in the new, it was the defi- 
nition of the powers of Congress regarding the 
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punishment of the crimes of treason, of piracy, 
and of felony on the high seas. Here it is 
clearly laid down that Congress cannot create 
crime. Apart from the unconstitutionality of 
the proposition, Mr. Wigfall objected to the 
measure proposed for other reasons. He was 
not sure that it was good policy for us to neg- 
lect raising cotton. Unless we continue to 
raise the staple in abundance, England would 
foster its cultivation, and after the war it would be 
difficult for us to monopolize the markets of the 
world. If we raised no cotton in 1862 it would 
keep the price up so high that it would pay the 
other nations of the world to invest largely. 
This is the policy most desired by English states- 
men, and it is that which has prevented the 
raising of the blockade. 

Mr. Brown could not understand why a bill 
to punish people for not burning cotton likely 
to fall into the hands of the enemy was not un- 
constitutional when one to punish the produc- 
tion of the article was. He conceived that in 
time of war the powers of Congress were aug- 
mented, and that it was quite different from 


e. ; 

oe Clay replied that persons allowing cotton 
to fall into the hands of the enemy were guilty 
of treason: for it is giving aid and comfort to 
the foe, and that is treason, and treason is one 
of the crimes defined by the constitution. Mr. 
Clay denied, also, that the constitution was so 
elastic that it expanded its powers in war and 
contracted them in peace. The constitution 
was the same always. 

Mr. Barnwell, of South Carolina, was not 
prepared to abandon the cultivation of cotton 
under any circumstances, though he admitted a 
great deal of labor should be bestowed upon 
the production of supplies, especially at this 
juncture. On the cultivation of cotton and 
increase of supplies for market depend not only 
our sources of wealth, but our importance and 
consequence, and weight with foreign nations. 
All our interests appeal to us never to give it 
up. We must raise it, hold it, and fight for it. 
We must let the world know that we have it, 
and that we will sell it cheap, and that we will 
fight to keep it from our enemy and to protect 
it. We should not only protect ourselves 
against our enemy, we should not give our sole 
strength to the production of articles of sub- 
sistence, but we must keep up the cultivation 
of that which gives us position in the world as 
a nation, and by which we will control the 
world. We must have a monopoly of all the 
markets. We begin to find out that we have 
not a monopoly, that cotton can be produced 
elsewhere. Plentiful crops, low prices, and su 
periority of the article will alone achieve our 
ends. These at the end of the war will give us 
our former preponderance. The proposition 
of the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Brown) 
’ excited his unfeigned astonishment. He had 
conceived it to be a long settled principle that 
this Government, or one with similar powers, 
could not create a crime under the common law. 
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He protested warmly against this the grossest 
assumption of authority he had ever witnessed. 

Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana, would like the 
vote direct on the resolution, and for this pur- 
pose asked that the motion to lay on the table 
be withdrawn. 

This was done and the resolution was put 
upon its passage. 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, objected to the bill 
of Mr. Brown, for two reasons: First, he did 
not wish to tax the patriotism of the planters; 
and, secondly, the want of power of Congress 
to interfere with the internal affairs of any of 
the States. The policy which diminishes the 
supply of cotton will hold out no inducements 
for England to break up the blockade. By 
keeping cotton scarce and high, its production 
is stimulated in other countries; India, for in- 
stance. If we are denied admission to the mar- 
kets for several years, and the price is kept to 
25 or to 30 cents, see what powerful incentives 
are given to its production elsewhere. To bring 
about this state of things and to become the 
main producer is the secret of all British legis- 
lation. This stimulates the planters in their 
tropical colonies to raise cotton under any dis- 
advantage ; otherwise their interests as manu- 
facturers would have compelled them to raise 
the blockade. Cotton is a source of power and 
influence only so long as we can raise and keep 
it in vast quantities at low prices. As to the 
constitutionality of the bill proposed by Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Hunter said the Confederate States 
Government had not the least right to go to any 
of the States and say how much cotton should 
be produced. The sovereignty of the States 
themselves hardly dare do this, much less the 
delegated power of the Confederacy. If he 
believed that Congress would pass any such 
act, or the Government possessed any such 
power, he would pronounce it a most notorious 
despotism, worse even than that from which 

we have just escaped. 

Mr. Brown urged that the main object of the 
enemy being to pass down to the Mississippi 
Valley and seize our cotton, we should prevent 
any more being there than could be helped. 
The idea that cotton could be raised in India 
was, to use a homely phrase, played out. He 
was in favor of burning all the cotton we now 
had, and planting no more until the world was 
disposed to do us justice. Then we could test 
the question of cotton raising in India, with no 
fears as to the result. Regardless of every 
power on earth, let us act for ourselves and 
strike blows for our own superiority. 

Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana, had long since 
abandoned the idea that cotton is king. He 
had arrived at the conclusion that this was a 
mistake. Nations would violate the laws of 
nations to supply themselves with cotton, and 
interest was the ruling principle of the world. 
We have tested the powers of King Cotton, 
and have found him to be wanting. We must 
now abandon all dependence on foreign inter- 
vention. The English never will interfere, be- 
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cause it is not for their interest. Rather than 
make war with the United States she would 
convert her Government into an eleemosynary 
for the maintenance of her hordes of starving 
operatives. She would do this because it would 
be cheaper, and because the darling projects 
of her statesmen could be fostered and cotton 
be produced in her colonies. He voted for the 
resolution for the reason that warning should 
be given the people to prepare for the contin- 
uance of a lengthy war, and that produce must 
be raised for our subsistence. 

Mr. Wigfall acknowledged that cotton was 
not king, but merely the badge of royalty to 
him who possessed it. This was the reason 
England abstained from raising our blockade. 
She wished to see us destroyed as cotton pro- 
ducers, so that she could become raiser as well 
as spinner, and thus command the world. She 
abandoned her own West Indies to abolition in 
order to foster cotton-raising in India. 

The resolution was finally put to vote on its 
adoption, and lost, as follows: 

Yras.—Messrs. Clay, Clark, Davis, Dorch, Henry, 
Mitchell, Sparrow, and Semmes—8. 

Nays.—Messrs. Barnwell, Baker, Horner, Hill, Hun- 
ter, Johnson, Oldham, Phelan, Peyton, Preston, and 
Wigfall—11. 

The surrender of Roanoke Island was investi- 
gated by a committee of the House, who pre- 
sented a voluminous report concluding as fol- 
lows: ‘* Whatever blame or responsibility is 
justly attributable to any one for the defeat of 
our troops at Roanoke Island, on the 8th of 
February last, should attach to Maj.-Gen. 
Huger and Mr. Benjamin, the late Secretary of 
War.” 

In the Senate a resolution was offered to ap- 
propriate a sum of money to pay the persons 
engaged in taking the census of 1860 in the 
State of Louisiana, for which services the 
United States had not paid. 

Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana, who urged the 
matter, proposed to disburse the balance (about 
$6,000) from moneys seized by the State of 
Louisiana and transferred to the Confederate 
States Government, a part of which was origi- 
nally intended by the United States Govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, opposed the bill 
on the ground that it would open the door to 
any number of claims (perhaps amounting to 
millions of dollars) of a similar nature, all of 
which would most properly be attended to 
after a treaty of peace. 

Mr. Semmes made the following exhibit of 
money transferred to the Confederate States 
Government by the several States named: 


North Carolina............. $26,200 in bullion. 
Sh laelt 4s LUNR 88> es on 99 1,175 in customs, 

TOUIIOUN os osdetbedcccs cscs 457,859 in bullion. 
a Wie Sat Es eae AaB 147,875 in customs. 
Alabama ......+..+ Petwawiees 18,731 in customs, 

GQeorgiaacs ssnaeyp suai wesies 23,763 in bullion. 
“¢” avannah)...<..... 3,483 in customs. 


The resolution was rejected. 
The sum of $4,275,000 was appropriated for 
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the use of the Navy Department, of which 
$2,100,000 was for the equipment and repair 
of vessels, for ordnance and ordnance stores, 
and for the purchase and building of steamers, 
and $500,000 for gunboats for coast defences. 

Propositions were considered for a new flag 
and a new seal, which finally failed to pass. 

A resolution was offered in the House to re- 
quest the Executive to recall at once the Com- 
missioners sent to Great Britain, and to aban- 
don all further attempts to conciliate the favor 
and secure the recognition of that Government. 
It failed to pass. Another bill was passed in 
the House to repeal the tariff and throw open 
the Confederate ports to the commerce of the 
world except the United States. It failed in 
the other House. 

The following resolutions were offered in the 


House on the report of the battle on the first = 


day at Shiloh: 


Resolved, That Congress have learned, with feelings 
of deep joy and pred ten to the Divine Ruler of na- 
tions, the news of the recent glorious victory of our 
arms in Tennessee. ' 

Resolved, That the death of Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the commander of our forces, while leading 
his troops to victory, cannot but temper our exulta- 
tion with a shade of sadness at the loss of so able, skil- 
ful, and gallant an officer. 

Resolved, That, in respect to the memory of Gen. 
Johnston—the Senate concurring—Congress do now 
adjourn until twelve o’clock to-morrow. 


In the Senate on the same day Mr. Haynes, 
of Tennessee, moved that the resolutions touch- 
ing the victory near Corinth, and lamenting 
the death of Albert Sidney Johnston, be taken 
up, so that he could offer resolutions in lieu. 
Resolutions were then presented by the Sena- 
tor, expressive of the joy of Congress on hear- 
ing of the great victory of our army in Tennes- 
see, paying a glowing tribute of respect to the 
memory of the commander-in-chief, and con- 
veying the thanks of Congress to Gen. Beau- 
regard and the officers under his command for 
their services on that memorable day. 

Mr. Haynes stated that he was one of the 
Tennessee delegation who requested the Presi- 
dent to transfer Gen. Johnston’s command to 
some other officer after the retreat from Nash- 
ville. Subsequent information had caused him 
to alter his opinion, and he therefore felt it his 
duty to offer the resolutions named. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, moved that the 
resolutions be so amended as to designate the 
place of the battle as indicated by Gen. Beau- 
regard—viz.: the battle field of Shiloh. He 
moved, also, that the resolutions be so amend- 
ed as to tender the thanks of Congress to Gen. 
Beauregard and the surviving officers and sol- 
diers for their gallantry and skill on that mem- 
orable field. 

On a subsequent day Mr. Barnwell, from the 
Finance Committee, reported back favorably 
the bill to authorize the issuance of Treasury 
notes of a denomination less than five dollars. 
As before explained, the bill authorizes the 
utterance of one, two, three, and four-dollar 
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notes, and notes for the fractions of these 
sums, provided the whole amount issued does 
not exceed five millions of dollars in the aggre- 


Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, offered an amend- 
ment to the last clause of the bill to increase 
the clerical force of the Treasury Department, 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to give 
preference to applicants for clerkships under 
the bill to those who have served in the army, 
and have been discharged on account of physi- 
cal inability, or from wounds received in battle. 

Mr. Barnwell, of South Carolina, opposed 
the amendment because he looked upon it as 
an indirect mode of pensioning disabled sol- 
diers. He was of the opinion that other modes 
could be provided for taking care of this class 
of the population. r 
. The amendment was adopted and the bill 
was passed. 

The joint resolution passed by the House, 
voting the thanks of Congress to the patriotic 
women of the country for their voluntary con- 
tributions to the army, and in aid of the cause 
in every conceivable way, was taken up and 
unanimously p 

Mr. Sparrow offered a resolution authorizing 
the Senate to furnish the Senators from North 
Carolina with copies of all reports, &c., receiv- 
ed by the Senate from the President, in rela- 
tion to the Roanoke Island affair, for the use of 
the Convention of North Carolina—upon the 
consideration of which the Senate went into 
secret session. 

The conscription act passed on the 9th of 
April and was approved on the 16th. (See Con- 
FEDERATE States.) A bill was also passed to 
organize a battalion of sharpshooters, and an- 
other appropriating $1,500,000 to construct a 
railroad between Galveston and New Orleans. 

On the 21st of April Congress adjourned to 
meet on the third Monday of August. Its im- 
portant business was entirely transacted in se- 
cret session. 


On the 18th of August the second session of 
the Confederate Congress under the Perma- 
nent Constitution commenced. A quorum was 
present in both Houses, and the President’s 
Message was delivered. (See Pustio Docv- 
MENTS.) 

The seat of Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, re- 
signed, was taken by Mr. Collier. Mr. A. G. 
Jenkins, of Virginia, also resigned his seat in 
the House. As his district was mainly within 
the lines of the Federal army, there was no 
legal mode by which to fill the vacancy. In 
the House a number of bills were submitted, 
which indicate to some extent the nature of its 
business. 

By Mr. Gartrell, of Georgia: A bill making 
Treasury notes a legal tender in payment of 
debts. This bill was made the special order 
for the 26th of August. 

Also, a resolution instructing the Committee 
on Military Affairs to inquire into the expedien- 
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cy of compelling the Commissary Department 
to furnish the soldiers with more and better 
food. to. 

By Mr. Miles, of South Carolina: A bill to 
amend the conscription act. It extended the 
application of the law to all citizens under 
forty-five years of age. Referred. 

Also, a bill to punish slaves taken in arms, 
and the white men assuming to be their offi- 
cers. It provided that the slaves so taken 
should be delivered up to the authorities of the 
State in which captured, to be disposed of by 
its laws; and the white officers either to be 
hung or also delivered up to the State authori- 
ties. Referred. 

By Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, a bill for retalia- 
tory purposes. It recited that the enemy re- 
fused to treat the partisan soldiers as prisoners, 
and had also punished innocent private citizens 
for their acts. It provided that an officer who 
may have ordered such atrocities be put to 
death if captured. An equal number of pris- 
oners (officers to be preferred) taken from the 
enemy to suffer the fate inflicted on the captur- 
ed soldiers or citizens. Referred. 

Also, a bill for the treatment of captives. It 
provided that any officer or private captured 
by the army, who should have committed any 
offence pronounced felonious by the laws of 
the Confederacy or any State, should be deliv- 
ered up for trial. Referred. 

Also, a bill to punish negroes in arms. It 
provided that Federal armies incongruously 
composed of white and black should not be 
held entitled to the privileges of war, or to be 
taken prisoners. Of such as may be captured, 
the negroes shall be returned to their masters 
or publicly sold, and their commanders to be 
hung or shot, as may be most convenient. Re- 
ferred. 

Also, a bill to retaliate for the seizure of 
citizens by the enemy. It provided that of the 
prisoners held by us a number equal to that of 
the citizens should be retained as hostages for 
their safety, and subjected to like treatment; 
any officers, civil or military, concerned in 
their seizure should be imprisoned during the 
war. Referred. 

Also, a bill to provide for raising an addition- 
al force of 250,000 men. Laid on the table. 

Also, a bill providing an export duty of 
twenty per cent. on cotton and tobacco, to aid 
in indemnifying the losses of citizens by the 
enemy. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Col. For- 
rest, the partisan leader, “for his recent victo- 
ries in Tennessee.” 

That portion of the President’s Message re- 
lating to the increase of the army was taken 
up. Mr. Foote of Tennessee referred to the 
manner in which the conscription act had been 
passed. Its constitutionality at the time of 
passage was doubted, and if the plan prescribed 
in it should be allowed to grow into a sys- 
tem, it would be subversive of State sovereign- 
ty and popular freedom. The necessity which 
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was alleged to exist formerly, for the present 
law no longer existed, and even that necessity 
was artificial, having grown out of the failure 
of the Provisional Government to provide for 
expected deficiencies in the army in season. 
He insisted that two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men could be raised by requisition upon 
the States sooner than in any other way, and 
would not awaken distrust or alarm, nor occa- 
sion any collision with State authorities. If 
the new law recommended by the Secretary 
of War should be adopted, collision with Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and all the other States would 
be inevitable, as it would sweep into its vortex 
all the militia now or to be organized. Nothing 
but a military despotism could be the result. 

Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, contrasted the pres- 
ent condition of the army with the past. He 
thought every man should be subject to the call 
of the President. 

Mr. Bonham, of South Oarolina, was in favor 
of raising troops as was done when we resisted 
Great Britain, and as we did in 1812. 

In the Senate, on the same day, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs reported a bill prohibit- 
ing the employment of substitutes, except for 
persons skilled and actually employed in some 
mechanical pursuit important to the public 
interest, or where the person is the only white 
male adult on the farm or plantation having 
thereon not less than fifty slaves. If the sub- 
stitute deserts, however, the person who em- 
ployed him was to serve. The second section 
provides that the commanders of brigades and 
divisions, under certain restrictions, may detail 
to any farms or plantation worked by slaves, 
when the owner is a femme sole, a minor, or a 
person in the public service, one enrolled pri- 
vate for duty. 

The bill was ordered to be printed. 

A long discussion ensued upon a resolution, 
offered by Mr. Yancey, to transact business 
with open doors, instead of in secret session, 
against which there were loud complaints by 
the press and the people. The resolution was 
rejected. 

On the 21st a bill was introduced declaring 
Kansas to be within the limits of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Mr. Clay introduced a bill providing that 
any ‘‘ Federal officer, soldier, or adherent who 
may fall into our hands with counterfeit Con- 
federate notes in his possession, or who may 
be proved to have passed off any such, shall be 
courtmartialed and punished with death.” 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Foote 
offered a series of resolutions favoring an ag- 
gressive war; also favoring a proclamation to 
the inhabitants of the Northwestern States, 
offering to guarantee the free navigation of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers to their mouths if 
they will desist from the further prosecution 
of the war. 

In the Senate, on the 2d of September, Mr. 
Semmes, of Louisiana, from the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported a bill providing for the coinage 
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ten and twenty cents, to the extent of $5,000,- 
000, and the appropriation of $200,000 for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Sparrow, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the petitions from vari- 
ous religious organizations, asking exemptions 


in certain cases, from the further consideration . 


of which the committee was discharged. 

Mr. Sparrow also reported a bill providing 
for the extension of the conscript age to forty- 
five, which was ordered to be printed, and made 
the special order for another day. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, reported a joint resolution 
of thanks to Commander Eben Farrand, and the 
officers and men under his command, for gal- 
lant services in repulsing the enemy’s gunboats 
at Drury’s Bluff, on the 15th of May last. 
Adopted. 

The following Message, with despatches, 
from President Davis, was received and read. 


To the Senate and House o resentatives of the Con- 
ederate States : of Rep A 


I have the gratification of presenting to Congress” 


pg despatches from Gen. Robert E. Lee, commanding 
the arm 
result of the operations north of the Rappahannock, 
From these despatches it will be seen that God has 
again extended his shield over our patriotic army, and 
has blessed the cause of the Confederacy with a second 
sepa victory on the field already memorable by the 
gallant achievement of our troops. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon the skill and daring of the 
commanding general who conceived, or the valor and 
hardihood of the troops who executed, the brilliant 
movement whose result is now communicated. After 
having driven from their intrenchments an enemy 
superior in numbers, and relieved from siege the cit 
of Richmond, as heretofore communicated, our toil- 
worn eon advanced to meet another invading army, 
reénforced not only by the defeated egy! Gen. Me- 
Clellan, but by the fresh corps of Gens. Burnside and 
Hunter. After forced marches, with inadequate trans- 
ortation, and across streams swollen to unusual 
eight, by repeated combats they turned the position 
of the enemy, and forming a junction of their columns 
in the face of greatly superior forces, they fought the 
decisive battle of the 30th, the sha! | triumph of 
their toil and valor. " JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The House resolution, voting thanks to Cap- 
tain Raphael Semmes, of the Confederate States 
steamer Sumter, was referred to the Military 
Committee. - 

The bill amendatory of the act to organize 


bands of partisan rangers, restricting the privi- : 


lege. of raising such bands, as given by the 
original bill, and also authorizing the Secretary 
of War to brigade them as troops of the line, 
was taken up. 

A lengthy debate succeeded, sundry amend- 
ments were adopted, and, finally, the bill was 
defeated by a vote of 12 to 7. 

In the House, on the 12th of September, Mr. 
Hilton, of Florida, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to whom were referred the 
Message of the President communicating the 
despatches from General Lee relative to the 
late victories, and the resolutions of the Senate 
in relation to the movement of the armies 


of Northern Virginia, communicating the ~ 
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across the Potomac, reported the following 
substitute for said resolutions : 


Resolved, That the thanks of Con and of the 
country are eminently due, and are hereby tendered 
to Gen. Robert E. Lee and the officers and men. of his 
command for their late brilliant victories, culminating 
in the signal defeat of the combined forces of the en- 
emy in the second t battle of Manassas. 

lved, That Congress has heard with profound 
Satisfaction of the triumphant crossing of the Potomac 
by our victorious army, and assured of the wisdom of 
that masterly movement, re’ with entire confi- 
dence on the distinguished skill of our commanding 
neral, and the valor of his troops, to achieve, under 
vor of the Great Ruler of nations, new triumphs, re- 
lieve oppressed Maryland, and advance our standards 
into the territory of the enemy. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to com- 
municate the foregoing resolutions to General Lee and 
the officers and men under his command. 


- Mr. Hilton advocated the immediate passage 


’ _ of the resolutions. 


Mr. Lyons moved to amend the second res- 

olution by striking out all after the words 
“distinguished skill of,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, ‘‘the commanding general and the 
valor of his troops to relieve oppressed Mary- 
land, and, under favor of the Great Ruler of 
nations, achieve new triumphs over the enemy.” 
He approved the movements of our armies 
thus far, and thought a resolution of thanks 
eminently proper; but if it were passed with 
the words proposed to be stricken out, it would 
be an invitation from Congress to advance 
into the enemy’s country, and that was a re- 
sponsibility which he, for one, was not prepared 
to assume. 
- Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, was somewhat 
surprised to hear a sentiment indicating hesita- 
tion from the gentleman who had just taken 
his seat. The press throughout the country had 
clamored for an onward movement, and wher- 
ever the people assembled we had always heard 
the same sentiment expressed—that we were 
pursuing a mistaken policy in waiting for the 
enemy to advance, and that our armies should 
advance and pluck victory upon the enemy’s 
soil. After we had commenced this aggressive 
policy, and our armies were across the borders, 
we are told by the gentleman from Virginia 
that we ought to hesitate. 

Mr. Lyons said that the gentleman had mis- 
taken his position. He stated plainly that he 
approved of Gen. Lee’s crossing the Potomac 
and threatening Maryland; but at that point, 
with his present information, he was constrain- 
ed to stop—he could not take the responsibility 
of advising an advance into Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Miles still differed with the gentleman 
from Virginia. What he meant by an aggres- 
sive war was to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, and this was what the resolutions 
said. They had been carefully and deliberately 
weighed in the committee, and they were ex- 
pressive of the unanimous sentiment of the 
gentlemen who composed it. What the peo- 
ple wanted was an aggressive war. While the 
enemy had overrun our territory and reduced 
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our people to a condition of bondage without 
parallel in the history of warfare, were we to hes- 
itate to retaliate upon them? He could not be- 
lieve any such sentiment. The resolution, in his 
opinion, could not be construed as an instruc- 
tion to our generals; but, when we have their 
assurance that they will bear our standards 
onward, and will relieve oppressed Maryland, 
shall we hesitate because, forsooth, they may 
not be able to carry out the plan? The reso- 
lutions were intended to encourage our Presi- 
dent, our generals, and our armies. He wished 
every branch of government to understand that 
this Congress does not think the war has been 
hitherto waged upon a mode best calculated to 
bring it to a speedy close. He was opposed to 
Congress assuming the conduct of the war, but 
he hoped the people would understand that we 
do propose to wage an offensive warfare. 

Mr. Lyons asked if the gentleman believed 
that our army, great and glorious as it is, could 
safely go into the heart of the North. 

Mr. Miles replied that he did. He would en- 
dorse the language of a well known gentleman 
—give Jackson half of our present army, and 
he would drive the whole 600,000 of the North 
before him. Mr. M. closed by enforcing the 
opinion that the time to strike was while our 
armies were flushed with success, and while 
they were veteran troops, accustomed to the 
roar of battle. 

Mr. Conrad, of Louisiana, was in favor of 
the amendment. He viewed the resolutions as 
an instruction to our armies, and thought our 
President and generals better qualified than 
Congress to conduct the war. It was not a 
war of conquest, but a war for independence; 
everybody agreed in that, and hence there was 
no difference in opinion as to the policy of the 
war. The mode of conducting it ought to be 
left alone to the Executive, without interference 
from Congress or elsewhere. He believed that 
the conduct of the war up to this moment had 
been just what it ought to have been. 

Mr. Ayer, of South Carolina, was in favor 
of the aggressive policy. He would say to the 
Executive, we desire that the enemy’s country 
shall be invaded, and leave it to him to judge of 
its expediency. He would have our armies. 


Go with banner, brand and bow, 
As foeman meets his mortal foe. 


He would not assume to speak for all; but so 
far as his constituents were concerned he knew 
this to be the prevailing sentiment. 

Mr. Foote moved the previous question, 
which was sustained. 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, demanded the yeas 
and nays on the motion to strike out and insert. 

The roll was then called, and Mr. Lyon’s 
amendment was defeated by the following vote: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Arrington, Ashe, Atkins, Barksdale, 
Currin, Curry, 
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Nays.—Messrs. Ayer, Batson, Bell, Bonham, Boteler, 
Boyce, Breckinridge, H. W. Bruce, E. M. Bruce, Cham- 
bliss, Chrisman, Clapp, Clark, Clopton, Collier, Cook, 
Crockett, Dargan, Davis, Dawkins, De Jarnette, El- 
liott, Ewing, Foote, Foster, Freeman, Gardenheir, 
Gartrell, Goode, Graham, Gray, Harris, Hartridge, 
Heiskell, Herbert, Hilton, Hodge, Holcomb, Holt, 
Kenan, of North Carolina, Kennar, Lander, Lyon, Mar- 
shall, Menees, Miles, Moore, Munnerlynn, Perkins, 
Preston, Pugh, Russell, Sexton, Strickland, Tibbs, 
Trippe, Vest, Welch, Wilcox, Wright, of Georgia, 
Wright, of Texas—61. 

The substitute of the committee was then 
agreed to, and the question recurring upon the 
passage of the resolutions, 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, addressed the House 
in opposition to the second of the series, being 
unwilling to commit himself to an aggressive 
policy. He did not believe in advancing into 
the enemy’s country. We had not been invited 
into Maryland, and it was a question of time, 
and yet to be learned, what reception we would 
meet with upon the soil of Maryland. Wehad 
been driven from the soil of Kentucky after 
having been invited thither. We had to fight 
Kentuckians, steel to steel, and knee to knee, 
and this had promoted our disasters. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina had indicated that 
the people had forced an unwilling Adminis- 
tration to depart from its policy, and that the 
Government of the Confederate States may be 
opposed to an aggressive policy. Could it be 
possible that the President of the Confederate 
States, who was known to be so wise in mili- 
tary affairs, as well as a wise civilian, should be 
driven into undue haste, and made to change 
his whole policy, and to yield to popular 
clamor? 

Mr. Hodge, of Kentucky, replied to the re- 
marks of the last speaker in relation to that 
State, showing that the enemies of the South 
there were not natives. The true sons of Ken- 
tucky had shed their blood freely on many well 
fought fields in behalf of the Confederacy. 
When the time comes that arms can be placed 
in the hands of her people, Kentucky will do 
her duty, or her sons will be found lying dead 

upon the field with their feet to the foe. 

* Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, answered the posi- 
tions assumed by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Smith), and favored the passage of the res- 
olutions. Toward the conclusion of his re- 
marks, he said it was known officially that our 
army had crossed into Maryland, and were on 
their way to Harrisburg. He hoped not two 
days would elapse before the plan would be 
consummated. He would not say it was for 
the purpose of conquest—it might be for the 
purpose of destroying railroad communications, 
or for some other object not proper to mention. 
The God of battles he believed was with us, and 
he had perfect confidence that the acting out of 
the present aggressive policy would give us the 
most complete success that could be desired. 

Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, took the ground 
that Congress had no right to pronounce upon 
the policy of the war, in the manner that had 
been asserted in the debate to-day. If a plan 
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had been agreed upon by the leaders of our army 
in secret council, it was crimjnal in this Con- 
gress thus to make itself a council of war, and 
proclaim that plan to the world. 

Mr. Machen, of Kentucky, combated the idea 
of running over the enemy’s country rough- 
shod, though he was not entirely opposed to 
the policy of invasion. He thought, if we could 
capture and hold Cincinnati, the Northern peo- 
ple could be brought to terms, and made to give 
up their accursed cause. He would vote for 
the resolutions, but wanted the generals to be 
left free to decide for themselves. 

Mr. Heiskell, of Tennessee, moved the pre- 
vious question, which was ordered, and the 
vote being taken, the first resolution passed 
unanimously, the second by 63 yeas to 15 nays, 
and the third unanimously. 


Mr. Kenan, of Georgia, moved a reconsid- ~ 


eration of the vote by which the second resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, the 
motion to reconsider was laid upon the table— 
ayes 45, noes 26. , 

Mr. Kenan desired to offer an additional res- 
olution, declaring that Congress does not in- 
tend to indicate in these resolutions a policy 
different from the policy of President Davis, 
nor to indicate a plan for the conduct of the 
war. 

Mr. Foote said that he had intended to offer 
a resolution to show that by the action just 
taken it is not intended to pass upon the mili- 
tary policy of the Administration, but to har- 
monize with and sustain the same. 

The Speaker decided that neither of the reso- 
lutions could be entertained. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that the title 
of the resolutions be amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolutions in relation to the move- 
ments of Gen. Lee’s army and General Con- 
gressional Order No. 1.” 

Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, availed himself of 
the opportunity to address the House upon 
this motion. He held that the resolutions un- 
dertook, in effect, to indicate the policy which 
Congress desired the Executive to pursue. He 


thought the war had been well and gloriously . 


conducted, and that it was unwise in Congress 
to interfere- With regard to the policy of in- 
vading the enemy’s country he was not prepar- 
ed to commit himself. 

Mr. Miles offered a substitute for the title 
proposed by Mr. Jones, as follows: “Joint 


resolutions in relation to the late victories and - 


the crossing of the Potomac by the Army of 
Northern Virginia.” 

The amendment offered by Mr. Jones was re- 
jected—yeas 13, nays 56—and the substitute 
of Mr. Miles adopted. 

In the House, on the 26th of September, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom had 
been referred several resolutions relative to the 
true policy of the war, and recommending to 
the President to issue a proclamation touching 
the free navigation of the Mississippi and its 
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tributaries, and the opening of the market of 
the South to the inhabitants of the Northwest- 
ern States upon certain terms and conditions— 
reported : 

A majority were in favor of the resolutions, 
and a minority opposed. The majority recom- 
mended a vigorous prosecution of the war with 
invasion of the enemy’s territory. Relative to 
a proclamation of the freedom of the Mississip- 
pi and the opening of the Southern markets to 
the inhabitants of the Northwestern States, 
they said: 

Such a proclamation as that recommended in the 
resolution referred to the committee, it is confidently 
believed, would have a tendency greatly to strengthen 
the efforts of the advocates of peace in the Northwest- 
ern States, be calculated to bring those States quickly 
into amicable relations with the States of the South, 
withdraw them ultimately altogether from their pres- 
ent injurious political connection with the States of 
the North and with which they have really so lit- 
tle in common, and thus enable us to dictate the terms 
of a just and honorable peace from the commer- 
cial emporium of that region through whose influence 
mainly this wicked and unnatural war been thus 
far kept in progress. 

The minority of the committee reported, 
that in their opinion it was a work of superero- 
gation for the House to decide on the policy 
on which the war should be conducted. As to 
opening the Southern markets to the inhabi- 
tants of the Northwestern States they say: 


The undersigned dissent from the recommendation 
that this Government should tender to a portion of the 
citizens of the Government with whom we are at war 
exclusive commercial privileges. It is not he part of 
wisdom to commit our Government to any fixed polic 
in advance. islation should not be anticipated, 
but should be shaped by existing events. Ifa devia- 
tion from this plain suggestion of wisdom be advised 
in the present instance upon the idea of the influence 
of an a te to the self-interest of the inhabitants of 
the Northwestern States, it should not be forgotten 
that the same ent might, with equal propriety, 
be addressed to the inhabitants of the New England 
States. The manufacturers of that section would be 
conciliated by pledges that a discriminating tariff 
would at the close of hostilities, be put into speedy 
operation for building up their interests, and ship- 
owners would be propitiated by pledges that they would 
be permitted to = ‘orm the ing trade of the South 
asunder the old Union. And the city of New York 
would be induced to in her course of folly and 
wickedness toward the Confederate States if assured 
that they would confer upon her the privilege of con- 
rig. 3 their commercial affairs, and enriching herself 
upon the proceeds of her labor. 

The Northern people derived, under the former Goy- 
ernment, an annual profit of not less than $100,000,000 
upon Southern e. Their implements of war will 
be laid aside when assured that their coffers shall be 
filled with the proceeds of Southern labor. But the 
undersigned do not hesitate to repel the suggestion 
that the as of the South are willing to purchase 
peace by such a sacrifice of their rights, and by so de- 
grading @ concession to Northern cupidity. To be re- 
spected, our course must be firm and our legislation 
rational and just. 

At an early period after the organization of the Goy- 
ernment of the Confederate States a law was passed 
declaring the free navigation of the Mississippi river, 
with certain salutary restrictions. The policy of the 
Government has not been changed on this subject. It 
is presumed to have been known to the inhabitants of 
the Northwestern States before they embarked in a 
wicked and unjustifiable war against the people of the 
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Confederate States. To proclaim this policy at the 
present time, coupled with offers of their lucrative 
trade, in the manner suggested by the majority, would 
be, in the highest degree, derogatory to the dignity of 
the Government. It would bring upon it the imputa- 
tion of pusillanimity. It would be accepted by the 
enemy as a confession of conscious weakness, and its 
inevitable tendency would be to prolong the war. 

The undersigned are firm in the opinion that the 
most effective mode of conquering a peace is not to be 
found in extending to the enemy propositions of re- 
conciliation, but in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. 

The signs of returning reason, indicating a desire for 
peace among the inhabitants of the Northwesten States, 
upon the discovery of which the majority have con- 
gratulated the House, are believed to be delusive. The 
undersigned regret to say that they have not been able 
to discern them. But, in the event of the actual exist- 
ence of these alleged pacific indications, it is clear 
that they are the result, not of temporizing expedients 
on the part of the Government of the Confederate 
States, but ofits manifestation of purpose to prosecute 
the war with vigor and effect. 

For these reasons the noche ints dissent from the 
views of the majority, and ask the concurrence of the 
House in the opinion that they should be rejected. 

E. BARKSDALE, 
J. R. McLEAN, 
W. R. SMITH. 


The second conscription bill to call into ser- 
vice all persons above thirty-five years of age, 
led to a disagreement of the two Houses, when 
a committee of conference was appointed by 
each. In the House the following debate took 
place on the report of the committee. 

A message was received from the Senate 
stating that they had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference in relation to the 
bill “further to provide for the public defence.” 

Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, from the com- 
mittee of conference, reported that the com- 
mittee recommended that the House concur in 
the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. Boteler, of Virginia, obtained the floor. 

Mr. Foote hoped the gentleman did not rise 
to call the question. If he did, he appealed to 
him by every consideration of courtesy and pa- 
triotism not to do it. 

Mr. Boteler replied that he was blind to any 
appeal to courtesy, and to everything but the 
welfare of his country, at the present moment. 
Whatever his will might have been, his patience 
was exhausted, and many an hour had been 
lost already in diseussion. He had recently 
returned from the army of the Potomac, and 
he had heard the appeals of soldiers made again 
and again, asking when reénforcements were 
coming. It is now time that the eternal talk 
on this bill should cease. It was an easy mat- 
ter to vote down the question if gentlemen did 
not desire to sustain it; but he was impelled 
by a sense of duty. He did call the question 
upon the bill, and he should adhere to it. 

The call of the question having been sustain- 
ed, the bill was passed, 59 to 24. ’ 

Mr. Kenan, of Georgia, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill had been passed. 
The measure just passed struck out the only 
adjustment looking to peace between the State 
and Confederate Governments—that by which 
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the House bill had authorized the President to 
make a requisition upon the Governors of the 
States for the troops needed. Is it proper, at a 
time like this, to create dissension and collision 
in any State of this Confederacy? Where 
could be the ojections to this feature of the bill? 
He would always sustain the Government, but 
there had always been dissension upon the con- 
script law. In the State of Georgia it had been 
declared null and void because it was uncon- 
stitutional. He had no doubt but if the Presi- 
dent were to make requisitions upon the Goy- 
ernors they would be complied with. He could 
tell gentlemen now there was danger of dissen- 
sion between the Government and States in 
this Confederacy. He hoped it could be avoid- 
ed, but he greatly feared it would come. There- 
fore he appealed to the House to reconsider the 
vote by which they passed the Senate bill. 

Mr. Foote said that he was very happy that 
the gentleman from Georgia had found that 
opportunity to address the House, which the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Boteler) had so 
ungraciously refused him. The House had been 
informed by a member of the state of things in 
the State of Georgia. That member had said 
that there was danger of a collision between 
the States and the Confederate Government. 
He would tell the House that a similar state of 
things existed elsewhere. There have been 
facts reported which showed it. Why should 
the House be réstricted to the edict, and be dic- 
tated to as to what course it should pursue by 
a party of consolidationists in the other legisla- 
tive branch of the Government? Mr. Foote 
said that he spoke of some who were then out- 
side of the hall, and not in the other branch of 
the Government. It was well known that 
some time since he had emphatically declared, 
in unequivocal language, that there was danger 
existing, and now they had it-from the lips of a 
high-toned gentleman from Georgia, making 
magnanimous disclosures in relation to the con- 
dition of the country, and appealing to them 
not to involve this country in civil war. By 
the bill of the House the country would have 
been quieted, and an abundance of soldiers 
procured for the war. Let all the consolida- 
tion men of this day, and all the federalists of 
the old Government cry out; let all those who 
have been enemies of State rights, and those 
who voted against paying back the fine of Gen. 
Jackson, all consolidationists and federalists, 
utter their sentiments in a voice of thunder; let 
. them come on, he was done, he had had his 
say; he had expressed his opinion, and called 
the question. 

The House refused to reconsider—yeas 24, 
nays 53. ot 

Subsequently an exemption act was passed. 
It exempted the police for sections of country 
which have dense negro populations; also, edit- 
ors and such helps as they require in their busi- 
ness; also, the employés of transportation and 
telegraph companies, ministers of the gospel, 
physicians, shoemakers, tanners, blacksmiths, 
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wagon makers and millers; also, superintend- 
ents and employés in hospitals, wool, cotton, 
and paper mills, employés of the government 
works, overseers of plantations, and one man 
to every five hundred head of cattle. The ex- 
emption act, passed April 21st, was repealed. 

Several propositions under the form of bills, 
were introduced into the Senate respecting re- 
taliatory measures. These propositions were 
brought forward in consequence of the procla- 
mation of President Lincoln, issued on the 22d 
of September, declaring that on the 1st of Jan- 
uary ensuing an emancipation proclamation 
would be issued. The subject came up for 
the first time on the 29th of Sept., when Mr. 
Semmes, of Louisiana, offered the following 
resolution : 


Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate 


States, 
That the a Bee Pres of Alvalamn Litootte Ekacilaat =. 


of the United States of America, issued in the city of 
Washington, in the year 1862, wherein he declares 
“that on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1863, all persons held as slaves within any State, 
or designated parts of a State, whereof the people shall 
be in rebellion against the United States shall be hence- 
forth and forever free,” is levelled against the citizens 
of the Confederate States, and as such is a gross viola- 
tion of the usuages of civilized warefare, an outrage 
on the rights of private property, and an invitation to 
an atrocious servile war, and therefore should be held 
up to the execration of mankind, and counteracted by 
such retaliatory measures as in the judgment of the 
President may be best calculated to secure its with- 
drawal or arrest its execution. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, moved that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He was in favor of declaring every 
citizen of the Southern Confederacy a soldier, 
authorized to put to death every man caught 
on our soil in arms against the Government. 

Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana, said that the reso- 
lution had not been drawn without reflection. 
The question of retaliation was exclusively an 
Executive one, to be regulated by circum- 
stances. But it was proper that the legisla- 
tive department of the Government should ex- 
press its approval of the retaliation contem- 
plated by the resolution. 

Mr. Henry, of Tennessee, said that the reso- 


lution did not go far enough. He favored the_ 
passage of a law providing that, upon any at-— 


tempt being made to execute the proclamation 
of Abraham Lincoln, we immediately hoist the 
“ black flag,” and proclaim a war of extermina- 
tion against all invaders of our soil. 

Mr. Phelan, of Mississippi, said that he had 
always been in favor of conducting the war 
under the ‘black flag.” If that flag had been 
raised a year ago the war would be ended now. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, moved that all of 
said resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. This was agreed to. 

Subsequently, onthe 1st of October, a major- 
ity of the Judiciary Committee made a report 
recommending the passage of the following bill: 

Whereas, these States, exercising a right consecrat- 
ed by the blood of our Revolutionary forefathers, and 


recognized as fundamental in the American system of 
government, which is based on the consent of the 


-whereas, 
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verned, dissolved the compact which united them to 
fe Northern States, and withdrew from the Union 
created by the Federal Constitution ; and whereas, the 
Government of the United States, repudiating the 
principles on which its founders, in their solemn ap- 
peal to the civilized world, justified the American Rey- 
olution, commenced the present war to subjugate and 
enslave these States under the pretext of repressing 
rebellion and restoring the Union; and whereas, in 
the prosecution of the war for the past seventeen 
months, the rights accorded to belligerents by the 

of civilized nations have been studiously denied 
to'the citizens of these States, except in cases where 
the same have been extorted by the of hog of 
retaliation or by the adverse fortune of the war; and 
from the commencement of this unholy in- 
vasion to the present moment, the invaders have 
inflicted inhuman miseries on the people of these 
States, exacting of them treasonable oaths, subjecting 
unarmed citizens, women, and children to confiscation, 
banishment and imprisonment; burning their dwell- 
ing houses, ravaging the land, plundering private 
property; murdering men for pretended offences; 
re) izing the abduction of slaves by government 
cials and at government expense; promoting servile 
insurrection, by tampering with slaves, and protect- 
ing them in resisting their masters; stealing works 
of art and destroying public libraries ; encouraging and 
inviting a brutal soldiery to commit outrages on 
-women by the unrebuked orders of military command- 
ers, and attempting to ruin cities by filling up the 
entrances to their harbors with stone: And, whereas, 
in the same oat! be of barbarous ferocity the Govern- 
ment of the United States enacted a law, entitled “ An 
act to suppress insurrection, to Behe treason and 
rebellion, to seize and confiscate t 
and for other p es,” and has announced by a 
Sipe uae issued by Abraham Lincoln, the Presi- 
ent thereof, that in pursuance of said law, “on the 
1st of January, 1863, all persons held as slaves within 
any State, or designated part of a State, the people 
whereof shall be in rebellion 2 aes the United States, 
shall be thenceforward and forever free,” and has, 
thereby, made manifest that this conflict has ceased to 
be a war as recognized among civilized nations, but 
on the part of the enemy has become an invasion of an 
organized horde of murderers and plunderers, breath- 
ing hatred and revenge for the numerous defeats sus- 
tained on legitimate battle fields, and determined, if 
ossible, to exterminate the loyal population of these 
tates, to transfer their property to their enemies, and 
to emancipate their slaves, with the atrocious design 
of adding servile insurrection and the massacre of 
families to the calamities of war; and, whereas, justice 
and humanity require this Government to endeavor to 
repress the lawless practices and designs of the enemy 
by inflicting severe retribution: Therefore, the Con- 
federate States of America do enact, 

1. That on and after the 1st of January, 1863, all 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
enemy, except as hereinafter mentioned, when cap- 
tured, shall be imprisoned at hard labor, or otherwise 
put at hard labor, until the termination of the war, or 
until the repeal of the act of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, herein before recited, or until otherwise 
determined by the President. 

2. Every white person who shall act as a commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned officer, commanding ne- 
groes or mulattoes against the Confederate States, or 
who shall arm, organize, train, or prepare negroes or 
mulattoes for military service, or aid them in any mili- 
tary enterprise against the Confederate States, shall, if 
captured, suffer death. 

3. Every commissioned or non-commissioned officer 
of the enemy who shall incite slaves to rebellion, or 

retend to give them freedom, under the aforemen- 
ioned act of Congress and proclamation, by abducting, 
or causing them to be abducted, or inducing them to 
abscond, shall, if captured, suffer death, 

4. That every person — with an offence under 
this act shall be tried by such military courts as the 


e property of rebels, © 
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President shall direct; and after conviction, the Presi- 
dent may commute the punishment, or pardon un- 
conditionally, or on such terms as he may see fit. 

5. That the President is hereby authorized to resort 
to such other retaliatory measures as in his judgment 
may be best calculated to repress the atrocities of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Phelan, of Mississippi, submitted a mi- 
nority report from the same committee, in the 
form of a lengthy preamble, and the following 
resolution : 

Be it resolved, &c., That from this day forth all rules 
of civilized warfare should be discarded in the future 
defence of our country, our liberties and our lives, 
against the fell design now openly avowed by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to annihilate or enslave 
us: and that a war of extermination should henceforth 
be waged against every invader whose hostile foot 
shall cross the boundaries of these Confederate States. 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia: I must be allowed to 
say for myself that I regard the proclamation 
of Mr. Lincoln as a mere brutum fulmen, and 
so intended by its author. It is to serve a tem- 
porary purpose at the North. I fear we are 
dignifying it beyond its importance. As the 
Senate has concluded to notice it, I am in favor 
of the simplest and most legal action. We 
must confine our action within the line of right, 
under the laws of nations. In my opinion we 
have the right to declare certain acts as crimes, 
being in conflict with civilized war, and the 
actors as criminals; and a criminal, though a 
soldier, is not entitled to be considered a pris 
soner of war. While, therefore, I approve 
the general idea to treat persons guilty of 
certain acts as criminals, contained in the bill 
reported by the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Semmes), and agreed to that report as being 
the one most favored by the majority of the 
committee, I also, in accordance with the 
understanding of the committee, propose the 
following bill, and ask that it be printed for the 
consideration of the Senate: 


1, That if any person singly, or in organized bodies, 
shall, under pretence of waging war, kill or maim, or 
in any wise injure the person of any unarmed citizen 
of the Confederate States, or shall destroy, or seize, or 
damage the property,,or invade the house or domicil, 
or insult the family of such unarmed citizen; or shall 
persuade or force any slave to abandon his owner, or 
shall, by word or act, counsel or incite to servile in- 
surrection within the limits of the Confederate States, 
all such persons, if captured by the forces of the Con- 
federate States, shall be treated as criminals and not 
as prisoners of war, and shall be tried by a military 
court, and, on conviction, suffer death. 

2. That every person pretending to be a soldier or 
officer of the United States, who shall be captured on 
the soil of the Confederate States, after the 1st day of 
January, 1863, shall be presumed to have entered the 
territory of the Confederate States with intent to incite 
insurrection and abet murder, and unless satisfactory 
proof be adduced to the contrary, before the military 
court before which the trial shall be had, shall suffer 
death. This section shall continue in force until the 

roclamation issued by Abraham Lincoln, dated at 

ashington, on the 22d day of September, 1862, shall 

be rescinded, and the policy therein announced shall 
be abandoned, and no longer. 


Mr. Clark, of Missouri, read a preamble and 
resolution embracing his views on the subject 
under consideration. The resolution proposed 
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to recognize the enemy as “‘ savage, relentless, 
and barbarous,” and declares that it “is the 
duty of the Government of the Confederate 
States neither to ask quarter for its soldiers 
nor extend it to the enemy until an awakened 
or created sense of decency and humanity, or 
the sting of retaliation, shall have impelled our 
enemy to adopt or practise the usages of war 
which prevail among Christian and civilized 
nations.” 

On the motion of Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana, 
the several bills and resolutions were ordered 
to be printed. 

The whole matter was finally disposed of on 
the last day of the session by the passage of a 
resolution, declaring that Congress would sus- 
tain the President in such retaliatory measures 
as he might adopt. (See Prisoners, and Pus- 
L160 DoouUMENTS.) 

In the Senate, on the 7th of October, the 
bill to extend the operation of the sequestra- 
tion act to all persons, natives of or residents 
within any State of the Confederate States, 
who have refused to submit themselves to the 
constitution and laws of the Confederate States, 
&c., was considered. 

A substitute proposed by the Committee on 
the Judiciary was adopted. This substitute 
provides that the President of the Seceded 
States shall issue his proclamation ordering all 
persons within the limits of those States who 
adhere to the United States Government to 
leave the Southern Confederacy within forty 
days on pain of forfeiture of property. An- 
other of its provisions is the granting of im- 
munity to all persons adhering to the United 
States Government who, within forty days, 
should take the oath of allegiance to the South- 
ern Confederacy. 

The following is a sketch of the debate on 
this bill, which, however, failed to become a 
law at this session: 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, opposed the bill, be- 
cause it would work a hardship upon good 
citizens of the South, who had acquiesced in 
the Yankee rule under dutess, and were still 
within the Yankee lines. If citizens of the 
South could be given a fair chance to join our 
cause and still adhere to the enemy, he would 
be in favor of nailing them to the cross. 

Mr. Haynes, of Tenn., took the same views. 

Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, thought the bill enti- 
tled to serious consideration. It was not clear 
to him that it was entirely constitutional. 
Citizens and residents of the States of the Con- 
federacy who had afforded aid and comfort to 
the enemy had been guilty of treason—a crime 
defined by the Constitution, and for which said 
citizens were responsible to their States and to 
the Confederate States. 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, held that every citizen 
had the right to elect with which Government, 
that of the North or the South, he would side. 
The Southern Government had the right to say 
whether residents or citizens who did not take 
sides with us but with the enemy, should leave 
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its limits and go over to the territory of the 
enemy. Ifa citizen has once elected to be a 
citizen of one of the Confederate States, that 
act makes him a citizen of the Confederacy, and 
he cannot throw off his allegiance. It belongs 
to the Confederate Government to define who 
are alien enemies. These rules had prevailed 
in all revolutions—in England and in the Neth- 
erlands. 

Mr. Wigfall said the gentleman was as much 
mistaken as Abraham Lincoln or William H. 
Seward if he thought this was a revolution— 
that we were subjects fighting against an estab- 
lished Government. If we were we would 
be entitled to the term “rebels.” This is no 
civil war. It is a war of some sovereign States 
against other States. There was civil war in 
Kentucky, where citizens of the same State, 
were at war against one another. There was ~ 
no such thing as a citizen of the Confederate 
States. No citizen owed allegiance to the 
Confederate States. 

Mr. Hill held that the citizen did owe alle- . 
giance to the Confederate States. Gentlemen 
might call it ‘‘ obedience,” but this was a sub- 
limated theory. The States have formed a 
Confederate Government, to which is delegated 
the sovereign power to declare war, &c. The 
citizen’s first allegiance is due to his State, but 
through the State he owes allegiance to the 
Confederate Government. 

He held, however, that the people had a 
right to choose their own Government. If this 
were not so, then the United States had the 
right to hang Gen. Buckner for proving false 
to the allegiance he once owed to them. This 
conclusion was inevitable. And the Confed- 
erate States would have a right to hang An- 
drew Johnson for violating an allegiance to the 
Government to which he never admitted he 
owed allegiance. 

Gentlemen, he said, may shake their heads 
at the proposition as much as they please, but 
when they deny it, they deny a fundamental 
principle of the Government, and the people 
who accept the contrary rule of action are drift- 
ing on a rapid current into monarchy. You 
come to the old exploded doctrine that a man 
who once owes allegiance always owes allegi- 
ance; you deny the principle of expatriation in 
toto; you say a man shall render allegiance to 
a Government even before he has promised it; 
that no man has a right to choose his Govern- 
ment; and, finally, that Government does not 
rest upon the consent of the governed. This 
is monarchy. I deny that you can take a man 
by the nape of the neck and force citizenship 
down his throat. Citizenship is made up as 
well of the consent of the individual as of the 
Government. Neither party has a right to 
violate it against the consent of the other, and 
by that violation bind the other, unless it be 
upon terms before agreed upon. You cannot, 
therefore, hang a man as a traitor to a Govern- 
ment that has been made without his con- 
sent. 
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T do not know what particular acts Andrew 
Johnson may have done which would imply he 
intended to become a citizen of this Govern- 
ment. I say that when his State seceded he 
had a right to abandon his State ; and if he did, 
in good faith, abandon that State, he is an alien 
enemy, and not a traitor. How far his specific 
act goes, of attempting to represent Tennessee in 
the United States Senate, is another question. 
Iam not putting it upon that ground. I ask 
this: Do you hold Andrew Johnson, who 
abandoned the State of Tennessee and never 
came under obligation to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, to be a traitor? Can he be a traitor? 
I am discussing the general proposition. I say 
that, as regards every man who held allegiance 
to the United States originally, while he had a 
right to adhere to that allegiance, there was 
no power on earth could break his allegiance 
against his consent. This proposition I assert, 
and when a gentleman denies it he need not 
talk about State rights and individual rights. 
He erects the Government into a despotism, 
whether it goes by the name of monarchy, ar- 
istocracy, or democracy. If you can lay hold 
of a citizen and tear him'loose against his will 
from his acknowledged allegiance, you exercise 
the greatest power a tyrant is capable of ex- 
ercising. Isay again that no power can = 
ly force a man to break his allegiance. e 
very violation of allegiance implies a consent 
of the will. 

The senator says that there are no citizens 
of the Confederate States. But the Constitu- 
tion says there are. “‘ The electors in each State 
shall be citizens of the Confederate States.” 
The gentleman says it does not mean that. I 
should suspect any theory that drove me to 
destroy or change the language of the Constitu- 
tion itself. Here it is plainly written; and 
because I abide by it the gentleman calls me a 
“nationalist.” God save the mark! 

Mr. Wigfall: I hope he will. 

Mr. Hill: I have always understood that 
the fundamental principle of State rights is, 
that the power shall be found in the grant, and 
that it is to be defined by the words used, and 
that “ construction” was the old theory of the 
nationalists. We will take the doctrine of 
State rights, if we go by the letter. The words 
are, “citizen of the Confederate States.” The 
gentleman, to save State rights, steps in and 
begins to construe. ‘It did not mean than; I 
grant that it says so, but it does not mean it.” 
Who construes?. He not only applies words 
not used, but changes words used, puts in 
words, reads new meanings, and talks to me 
about construction and “nationalism.” It is 
not a question ; it is not used in that one single 
' sense, but here it is again: “No person shall 
be a representative who has not attained the 
age of twenty-five years, and been a citizen of 
the Confederate States.” It did not mean it, 
of course. But it says, furthermore, “No 
person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty years, and been a 
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citizen of the Confederate States.” Now, un- 
less my friend will admit he is a citizen of the 
Confederate States, he ought to be ousted from 
his seat in this body ; he isincompetent to hold 
it by the Constitution—that is, by the Consti- 
tution as it reads. Of course, if my friend is 
allowed to decide by “‘ national ” and “ federal” 
rules, to construe the Constitution, to pay no 
attention to what it says, but only to what he 
thinks or desires it to mean, he will be entitled 
to his seat. 

Mr. Semmes: I would like to ask the sen- 
ator one question. This Constitution says 
“the people of the Confederate States.” Do 
you suppose it means other than the citizens 
of the States? 

Mr. Hill: I certainly do not. They become 
citizens of the Confederate States through the 
States, except they be aliens. I grant that no 
person can be a citizen of the Confederate 
States who is not a citizen of some one of the 
States, but it does not follow that a citizen of 
a State is necessarily a citizen of the Confed- 
erate States. Gentlemen may indorse subli- 
mated theoriesthat define our Constitution after 
the manner of the interpreters of the will in 
Dean Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub.” They wanted 
to construe it, not according to what it said, 
but accerding to the measure of their own 
wishes. The text did not suit them, so they 
took sentences ; but sentences would not give the 
meaning, so they took words; they could not 
find the right consecutive words, so they took 
syllables, and, finding they would not do, they 
selected letters, and putting them together 
they made a will to suit their taste. Gentle- 
men upon the same principle may destroy the 
Constitution, and make it mean what they 
please, in order to accomplish their purposes. 
But I am thus much of a State rights man: I 
deny the Confederate Government has any 
power not granted; and I say you must look to 
the language of the grant to find the extent of 
the power, and that which necessarily results 
from the grant—the power to carry out the 
grant must be in*the grant. The language 
“ citizens of the Confederate States” is used in 
the Constitution no less than three times. It 
is true, they are first citizens of the respective 
States, but they become citizens of the Confed- 
erate States through the States compacting 
together—confederating together. 

The Constitution also declares what shall be 
treason against the Confederate States. What 
is treason? A violation of one’s allegiance. 
A gentleman gets up to argue or to intimate 
that a man cannot owe allegiance to the Con- 
federate States on account of some legislation 
in North Carolina 

Mr. Oldham: Do you argue he can? 

Mr. Hill: I say he can owe allegiance to the 
Confederate States as far as the Constitution 
binds him. He did not owe original allegiance, 
I grant. 

Mr. Oldham: Obedience. 

Mr. Hill: Treason is defined by jurists and 
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by dictionaries as the violation of one’s “alle- 
giance ”’—that is the word. 

Mr. Oldham: I will explain the purport of 
my question. I hold that every citizen of a 
political community owes allegiance to the 
sovereign power. In this country the people 
are the sovereign power, and every citizen 
owes allegiance to the political community that 
constitutes his State. He owes obedience to 
the State Government which that community 
may establish as the agency; and, whenever 
this sovereign directs him to change that 
obedience to any other source, he is bound to 
obey in consequence of his allegiance to his 
sovereign. He owes precisely the same allegi- 
ance to this sovereign as the people of Great 
Britain owes to the English Crown. 

Mr. Hill: Ido not quibble about words. I 
do not care by what circumlocution you arrive 
at the origin of allegiance. I do not care how 
a citizen owes allegiance, or by whose alle- 
giance, or by whose agency he gets to owe 
allegiance. All I say is that under the Consti- 
tution every citizen of the Confederate States 
owes allegiance to the Oonfederate States. You 
may call it obedience. 

Mr. Oldham: I only desire the gentleman 
not to confound terms. 

Mr. Hill: He confounds terms himself. He 
gets up a word to define authority, and employs 
the same to overturn authority. 

Mr. Oldham: Our Government overturned 
authority. 

Mr. Hill: It did not say the treason we de- 
fine is different from the treason that has been 
settled for all time. One of the definitions is, 
that treason shall consist in levying war against 
the Government. It adjudicates upon cases 
coming within the meaning of the word. What 
is meant by the word? A breach of one’s al- 
legiance. The gentleman says it is a breach 
of one’s obedience. Then, I suppose a viola- 
tion of the law may be made treason—for that 
is disobedience. Desertion or any other viola- 
tion of a penal statute may be made treason. 
You may call it allegiance or obedience. I say 
citizens of this Government owe that which 
only citizens can owe—they owe allegiance; 
and if they violated that allegiance they can be 
hung. You need not go and read your subli- 
mated theories to the man upon the gallows; 
you need not try to comfort him by saying it 
is all wrong to hang a man for violation of his 
allegiance, but ought first to decide his obe- 
dience. I fear he would be hung before you 
conclude your rhapsodies. 

There is no necessity for the introduction of 
these theories to bring about a conflict between 
the State Governments and the Confederate 
Government. My idea—I do not know whether 
it is a national one or not; certainly it does not 
depend upon a change of words in the Consti- 
tution, upon refined arguments and well spun 
theories for its justification—is this: the States 
were originally sovereign, independent States 
—they are original and sovereign yet—and as 
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such they had a right to exercise absolute and 
sovereign power. They have by their own free 
will and consent delegated these sovereign 
powers to acommon Government. And they 
made it a Government, not simply an agency. 
for they call it a Government in the compact, and 
they have said all citizens of the respective 
States shall be citizens of the Confederate 
States. They have established laws requiring 
these citizens to obey that- which the States have 
agreed they shall obey—the common compact. 

To the extent of the powers delegated, the 
Confederate Government exercises the soy- 
ereign power. I grant that it did not have 
original, national sovereignty—nor do I care 
whether it has or not. It has the power to de- 
clare war, the power to make money, to collect 
duties, and these powers are sovereign powers ; 
they are expressly delegated to the Confederate 
Government. Violence done to the Govern- 
ment, by a citizen, is treason, because it is a 
violation of the citizen’s allegiance. I admit 
that the men who were originally citizens of 
the States, and who are yet citizens of the 
States, owe their first allegiance to the States, 
but through the States they owe allegiance to 
the Confederate Government. The State, of 
course, under certain circumstances, has a right 
to qualify that allegiance; and I say when you 
dissolve the compact the citizen has a right to 
elect. If we, upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, will exercise powers plainly delegated to 
us, and exercise none that are not delegated, 
there will never be any conflict between the 
States and the Confederate Government. If the 
States will exercise their reserved powers prop- 
erly, and the Confederate Government exer- 
cises its delegated powers properly, there will 
never be any difficulty. 

Isay to gentlemen here who make such a 
clamor in defence of State sovereignty, for 
which they say this war has been waged, that 
if they will recur to history they will find that 
the great cause of the disruption was the in- 
terference, by States, with a compact into which 
they had solemnly entered. Noman found cauge 
for dissolution in anything the Federal Govern- 
ment did; for all declared they wanted to pre- 
serve the Union until Lincoln was elected. Not 
against the- Supreme Oourt—that tribunal was 
faithful to the last. Not against the Federal 
Congress, for there you had a majority. Not 
against Mr. Buchanan—ypar eacellence the man 
chosen by the South. What was the difficulty, 
Mr. President? The Northern States, sir, 
passed their personal liberty. bills and nullified 
the acts of Congress. The State Governments 
would not render up fugitives, declaring they 
were not criminals because they stole negroes, 
which were not property; and the State judges 
took it upon themselves in their State courts, 
to set aside the acts of Congress for carrying 
out the fugitive slave law. These were the 
enormities that drove the South to her condi- 
tion of determined secession. I know that, 
through my section of the country, these facts 
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had more influence upon the popular mind 
than any other; and when Mr. Lincoln was 
elected it was thought he was seeking not to 
continue the Federal Government, but pervert 
the Government, and to accomplish, through 
Federal agency, what the Northern States had 
already sought to do. That perfected the ar- 
ent. 

I am not national, in one sense; I am not 
Federal in another, I am sure. I regard the 
reserved rights of the States as much as any 
other man, and will never seek to intrench 
upon them. The powers I am sworn to exer- 
cise I will exercise with strict reverence for the 
purposes ofthe grant. I think if we wouldall 
go to work in the exercise of delegated pow- 
ers, and act instead of theorizing, we would ac- 
complish more satisfactory results for the people. 

Mr. Wigfall : I propose to answer the gen- 
tleman, with the simple prefatory remarks, that 
Iam as much astonished at his recollection of 
the facts as his avowal of principles. Fora 
senator to rise in this Confederate Congress, 
within a few brief months after the nation has 
been dissolved, and declare the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States never trespassed 
upon our rights—— : 

Mr. Hill: I never said that. 

Mr. Wigfall: If you did not, you said some- 
thing bearing a wonderful resemblance to it. 

Mr. Hill: I said the trespasses of the Fed- 
eral Government were not the evils alleged by 
the people in seceding; it was not the trespasses 
of the Government that influenced the people 
to secede. I said it was the trespasses of the 
Northern States in their faithlessness to the 
common compact. I always held the Missouri 
compromise was unconstitutional, and things 
of that sort; but the Federal Government, as 
such, did not commit these trespasses which 
drove the people to secede. 

bole Pe ol hte, es if they had any 
complaint against the judiciary? 

Mr. Hill: None. Aras 

Mr. Wigfall: I need not ask him about the 
legislative branch, for he says we had no cause 
of complaint here. “Surely not,” he says, “for 
you had a majoritythere.” His language is plain 
and i ble. Why, sir, in that Congress the 
Black Republicans had an overwhelming major- 
ity in the House against us, and a tie vote in the 
Senate, with a Black Republican casting vote. 

Mr. Hill: It was not from any act of the 
Supreme Court or of Congress, or of the Fede- 
ral Executive, we seceded. I do not say they 
always did right. I was utterly opposed tothe 
administration of Mr. Buchanan. 

- Mr. Wigfall: He forgets Congress passed a 
jaw abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, declaring no slave should be sold there. 

Mr. Hill: When did it pass? 

Mr. Wigfall : In 1850. 

Mr. Hill : And the people expressly said they 
would not secede on account of it. 

Mr. Wigfall: Ido not know what Georgia 
politicians said. 

VOL. IL—is 
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Mr. Semmes: I call the gentleman to order. 

The President : The gentleman will make no 
remarks not pertinent to the issue. 

Mr. Wigfall: The senator asks if Andrew 
Johnson is a traitor. He gets up and makes a 
terrible to do about my denying the right of 
taking up arms to resist tyranny, and trying to 
hold men to their allegiance. I never denied 
any such right. A man may change his alle- 
giance, provided he does it in good time and 
good faith. No man has ever asserted the 
contrary—and if it were not forthe lax notions 
of the senator about the organization of the 
Government, and the patent, palpable errors he 
has fallen into heretofore on this question, I 
should be surprised at the attitude he assumes. 
He asks when did Andrew Johnson become a 
citizen of the Confederate States? (1 use that 
term—we are obliged always to use it—the 
meaning is, a citizen of Tennessee when it en- 
tered the Confederate States.) He was a citi- 
zen of Tennessee originally. When Tennessee 
became one of the Confederate States he was 
in the position of every other citizen of Ten- 
nessee. He never disavowed his allegiance to 
Tennessee; on the contray, he pretended to 
represent her in the Federal Senate, and he 
went back there, and pretended to be Gover- 
nor. How was he released from his allegiance? 
Tennessee becoming one of the Confederate 
States, he was obliged to give obedience to her 
laws, or become amenable to indictment and 
conviction for treason if he gave aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, or levied war against 
her. The Constitution the senator has relied 
upon so confidently in support of his position 
has also the clause, “‘ We the People,” equiva- 
lent to saying we do not mean the people of 
one single consolidated nationality, but the 
people of the several States. 

Mr. Hill: I have never contended it was 
consolidated. 

Mr. Wigfall: The other sentence I allude to 
is in the second clause of the fourth article, in 
which it says, “citizens.of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States,” &. I don’t 
conceive any additional argument necessary to 
combat the gentleman’s most untenable position. 

This debate was terminated by laying the bill 
on the table. 

Subsequently Mr. Foote reported resolutions, 
which were referred to Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to appoint a Joint Committee to ad- 
dress the people of California, Oregon, and the 
various Territories beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the expediency of hereafter establish- 
ing a league, offensive and defensive, between 
ret States and Territories and the Confederate 

tates. 

' An act was passed to encourage the manufac- 
ture of shoes and clothing for the army of the 
Confederacy. It provides for bringing into the 
country, duty free, of cards, card cloth, machin- 
ery, and other articles necessary for the purpose, 

* A bill was also introduced against foreign 
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counterfeiters of treasury notes. It provides 
that if such notes are introduced by officers, 
soldiers, and others of the United States, the 
offender shall be deemed guilty of felony, and 
suffer death on conviction in any military court. 

Mr. Clay said he hoped senators would give 
this bill the attention it deserved. The enemy, 
by counterfeiting our currency, had aimed one 
of their deadliest blows at our cause. They 
had boldly advertised these counterfeits for sale, 
and among their dead, who fell in battle, it was 
rare to find one who had not upon his person 
more or less of spurious Confederate treasury 
notes. The faith in our currency of some of 
the loyal inhabitants of the Confederacy had 
already been impaired by the quantity of coun- 
terfeits which had found their way into circu- 
lation. Some law to repress this counterfeit- 
ing by the enemies of the Confederacy, by pro- 
viding for their speedy punishment, should be 
passed. Mr. Clay moved to amend the bill by 
providing that persons charged with passing 
counterfeit notes, shall be tried by any military 
court or military commission, as provided by a 
law of Congress, instead of by the slower and 
more cumbrous mode of trial by court martial. 

Tn the House of Representatives, Mr. Foote, 
of Tennessee, offered the following joint reso- 
lution proposing to send a commissioner to 
Washington empowered to propose terms of 
just and honorable peace: 

Be it enacted by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, That the signal success with which 
Divine Providence has so continually blessed our arms 
for several months past would fully justify the Confed- 
erate Government in despatching a Commissioner or 
Commissioners to the Government at Washington City, 
empowered to propose the terms of a just and honor- 
able peace. 


Mr. Holt, of Georgia, asked the consent of 
the House to offer the following substitute for 
the resolution : 


The people of the Confederate States are, and have 
been from the beginning, anxious that this war with 
the United States should be conducted with the sense 
established by the rules of civilized and Christian na- 
tions, and have, on their part, so conducted it, and the 
said people ardently desire that said war should cease 
and peace be restored, and have so announced from the 
beginning: therefore, 

esolved, That, whenever the United States Gov- 
ernment shall manifest a like anxiety and a like desire, 
it shall be the duty of the President of the Confederate 
States to appoint —— Commissioners to treat and ne- 
gotiate with the said United States Government upon 
said subjects, or either of them. 


On motion of Mr. Kenan, of Georgia, the res- 
olution and substitute were laid upon the table 
—yeas 59, nays 26. 

On the 9th of October, Elias ©. Boudinot 
was admitted to a seat in the House as a dele- 
gate from the Cherokee Nation of Indians. 

A bill was introduced into the House as a 
tax measure which proposed to collect for the 
support of the government and the defence of 
the country, one fifth the value of all the wheat, 
corn, rice, rye, oats, potatoes, hemp, flax, peas, 
beans, barley, hay, wool, rosin, tar, pitch, tur- 
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pentine, cotton, sugar, molasses, and tobacco 
produced in the Confederate States during the 
previous year; also one fifth the value of the 
increase of the horses, asses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, and also one fifth of the yearly incomes. 
Upon the collection of the tax a receipt was 


to be given, which should be exchangeable for _ 


income tax bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest. 
This bill was regarded as a forced loan, and 
failed to pass. 

An act was passed making appropriations for 
the support of the government for the month 
of January, 1863, and for certain deficiencies 
and other purposes therein mentioned. Among 
the appropriations made by this act were the 
following: For the ordnance service, $2,500,- 
000; pay of the army, $18,660,189; transpor- 
tation of troops, &c., $7,464,075; subsistence 
of prisoners of war, &c., $200,000; bounty of 
fifty dollars to soldiers, $3,000,000; medical 
and hospital supplies, $400,000; to pay deficit 
in the post office department, $800,000 ; for de- 
ficiencies in the quartermaster’s department, 
$39,000,000 ; interest on the public debt, for the 
month of January, 1863, $2,500,000; subsist- 
ing the army for the month of January, 1863, 
$6,571,672 91. The aggregate sum appropria- 
ted by it was nearly $85,000,000. 

A bill entitled ‘An act to provide for raising 
and organizing, in the States of Kentucky and 
Missouri, additional forces for the provisional 
army of the Confederate States,” with a recom- 
mendation that the House concur in the amend- 


ments which authorize the President to appoint 


general and field officers for the organizatiou 
of such troops, was also taken up in the House 
and passed. 

In the Senate, on Oct. 11, the House bill 
to reduce the rate of interest on the funded 
debt of the Confederate States was passed, 
with an amendment fixing the rate of interest 
on the new issue of bonds at 7 per cent. in- 
stead of 6 per cent. A proviso was also added 
renewing the authority to issue 6 per cent. re- 
convertible bonds. .A House bill to relieve the 
army of incompetent and disabled officers was 
also passed. 

In the House, on Oct. 11, the Senate bill 
to punish and repress the importation of coun- 
terfeit treasury notes was passed, with an 
amendment. A substitute for the Senate bill 
fixing the seal of the Confederate States was 
adopted. 

An act was also passed authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue copper coins of 
the denomination of five, ten, and twenty-five 
cents to the amount of five millions of dollars, 


and appropriating $200,000 to carry the act - 


into effect. 

Some change in the members of Congress 
took place near the close of this session. Chas. 
J. Jenkins was elected from Georgia to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Gen. 
Toombs. Samuel A. Miller was elected to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
A. G. Jenkins, of Virginia. 
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CONGRESS, U. S. The second session of 
the thirty-seventh Congress* convened at 
Washingtor on the 2d of December, 1861. At 
this session the legislation of Congress assumed 
a new aspect. Two positions were taken, 
which became the basis of the action of the 
controlling majority in that body on all sub- 
jects relating to the troubles of the country. 
The first one was that slavery was the cause of 
those troubles. Of course, all the power of 
the Government must be directed against this 
cause. This power was to be wielded in 
two ways, viz., by negative measures and by 
positive. The negative measures consisted in 
withholding all restraints upon the slave. Prac- 
tical emancipation followed the progress of the 
armies. The slave could go wherever he 
pleased, and be fed and clothed when destitute 
at the public expense, and be protected from 
the apprehension of his master, unless the 
latter could prove his loyalty, although re- 
siding in a country where the Government of 
the United States was utterly unable to afford 
to him any protection. The positive measures 
consisted in emancipation in all places under 
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the exclusive control of the Government, in 
prohibiting the extension of slavery to terri- 
tories, and in a universal emancipation in the 
disloyal States through confiscation. The sec- 
ond position taken was that, the Government 
was engaged in a struggle for its existence, 
and could, therefore, resort to any measure 
which a case of self-defence would justify. 
This was said to be one of the hitherto unde- 
veloped powers of the Constitution, and was 
called the “war power.” The limitations which 
are prescribed in the Constitution to the powers 
of the Government, were supposed not to apply 
under the existing circumstances of the coun- 
try, but Congress could pass all measures which 
it considered necessary to sustain the Govern- 
ment in the exercise of its authority. Practi- 
cally the Constitution is of no force under this 
view, so far as it relates to the measures deemed 
necessary; or it is regarded as silent on the 
subjects in question. Ifthe Government is con- 
sidered to be one simply of delegated powers, 
the question may naturally be asked, how Con- 
gress can legislate upon measures relative to 
which it has no power? If the Constitution 
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was considered to be silent respecting the du- 
ties and powers of the Government amid such 
circumstances as existed, then it was asked if 
the law of nations was not a rule by which the 
Government should act in its treatment of the 
people of the seceded States. These questions 
were extensively discussed at this second session 
of the thirty-seventh Congress. To the Amer- 
ican citizen, the history of his country presents 
no subjects of such serious importance. : 

In the Senate, immediately after the organi- 
zation, Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, gave notice 
“of his intention hereafter to ask leave to in- 
troduce a bill for the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of rebels, and giving freedom to the per- 
sons they hold in slavery.” 

The President’s Message was sent to Con- 
gress on the next day. (See AnnuaL CyoLo- 
P&pIA, 1861, Pustio DocuMENTS.) 

In the House, immediately upon its organi- 
zation, Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, offered a joint 
resolution tendering the thanks of Oongress to 
Capt. Wilkes. It declared that ‘the thanks 
of Congress are due and are hereby tendered 
to Capt. Wilkes, of the United States Navy, for 
his brave, adroit, and patriotic conduct in the 
arrest and detention of the traitors James M. 
Mason and John Slidell.” It was immediately 
read three times and adopted. This resolution 
was referred to the Naval Committee in the 
Senate, and no further action taken upon it. 

Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Whereas, Colonel Michael Corcoran, who was taken 

risoner on the battle-field of Manassas, has, after suf- 
faring other indignities, been confined by the rebel 
authorities in the cell of a convicted felon: therefore, 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to similarly confine James M. Mason, late of 
Virginia, now in custody at Fort Warren, until Col. 
Corcoran shall be treated as all the prisoners of war, 
taken by the United States on the battle-field have been 
treated. 

A similar resolution was offered by Mr. 
Odell, of New York, relative to John Slidell, 
in consequence of the imprisonment of Col. 
Alfred M. Wood. It was agreed to. 

Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, then offered 
the following joint resolution on the conduct 
of the war : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House o esentatives 
of the Tatted States of America in Conor assembled, 

. That, in behalf of the people of these States, we do 
again solemnly declare that the war in which we are 
engaged against the insurgent bodies now in arms 

inst the Government has for its object the suppres- 
sion of such rebellion, and the reéstablishment of the 
rightful authority of the national Constitution and 
laws over the entire extent of our common country: 
2. That, while we disclaim all power under the Consti- 
tution to interfere by ordinary legislation with the 
institutions of the several States, yet the war now 
existing must be conducted according to the ordinary 
usages and rights of military service, and that during 
its continuance the recognized authority of the maxim 
that the safety of the State is the highest law, subordi- 
nates rights of property, and dominates over civil re- 
lations: 8. That therefore we do hereby declare that, 
in our judgment, the President of the United States, 
as the Commander-in-chief of our Army, and the offi- 
cers in command under him, have the right to emanci- 
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pate all persons held as slaves in any military district 
in a state of insurrection a the national Govern- 
ment, and that we respectfully advise that such order of 
emancipation be issued whenever the same will avail 
to weaken the power of the rebels in arms, or to 
strengthen the military power of the loyal forces, 


Its consideration was postponed to Tuesday 
of the ensuing week, and again postponed to 
Dec. 12. 

Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, offered the 
following : 


Resolved, That, in legislating to meet the exigencies 
of the present rebellion, Congress should confiscate 
the property, slaves included, of all rebels, and protect 
the property and rights, under the Constitution and 
laws, of all loyal citizens. 


Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, also offered 
the following : 


Whereas, slavery has caused the present rebellion in 
the United States ; and whereas there can be no solid 
and permanent peace and union in this Republic so 
long as that institution exists within it; and w. 
slaves are now used by the rebels as an essential 
means of supporting and protracting the war; and 
whereas by the law of nations it is right to liberate the 
slaves of an enemy to weaken his power: therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Eepresent- 
ae y the United States of America in Congress as- 

, That the President be requested to declare 
free, and to direct all of our generals and officers in 
command to offer freedom to all slaves who shall leave 
their masters, or who shall aid in quelling this rebellion, 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the United 
States pledge the faith of the Union to make full and 
fair compensation to all loyal citizens who are and 
shall remain active in supporting the Union for all the 
loss they may sustain by virtue of this act.: 


The consideration of these resolutions was 
postponed. In the Senate, on the 4th of De- 
cember, Mr. Saulsbury, of Maryland, offered 
the following joint resolution proposing a con- 
ference for the settlement of the existing na- 
tional difficulties. This was the only propo- 
sition made at this session, which contemplated 
a peaceful adjustment of the difficulties between 
the North and South. It was publicly declared 
in South Carolina that more was to be feared 
from this proposition than from all the armies 
of the North: 


Whereas, the people of the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tegnes- 
see, are in revolt against the constitutional Govern- 
ment and authority of the United States, and have as- 
sumed to secede from the Federal Union, and to form 
an independent government under the name of the 
Confederate States of America; and whereas the Con- 
gress of the United States, approving the sentiment 
expressed by the President, in his annual message, 
“that the Union must be preserved, and hence all in- 
dispensable means must be employed,” and believin 
that kind and fraternal feeling between the people o 
all the States is indispensable to the maintenance of a 
happy and pipeperans Union, and iar: willing to 
manifest such feelings on their part, to the end that 
pease may be restored to a distracted country, and the 

nion and Constitution be preserved and maintained, 
and inviting the codperation of the people of the afore- 
said States in the accomplishment of objects so bene- 
ficial to each and all, do resolve as follows : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, Roger B 
Taney, Edward Everett, George M. Dallas, Thomas 
Ewing, Horace Binney, Reverdy Johnson, John J. 
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Crittenden, George E. Pug, and Richard W. Thomp- 
son be, and they are hereby, appointed commissioners 
on the part of Congress, to confer with a like number 
of commissioners, to be appointed by the States afore- 
said, for the preservation of the Union and the main- 
tenance of the Constitution, and that they report the 
result of their said conference to Congress for approval 


or rejection. : ‘ 

Resolved, That upon the appointment of commis- 
sioners, as hereby invited, by said States, and upon the 
meeting of the joint commission for the ro of con- 
ference as aforesaid, active hostilities cease, and 
be suspended, and shall not be renewed unless said 
commission shall be unable to agree, or in case of an 
agreement by them, said ent shall be rejected 
either by Congress or by the aforesaid States. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, objected to 
its reception. It was, however, received, and 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, gave notice of 
his intention to ask leave to introduce a bill 
“to punish officers and soldiers of the Army 
ofthe United States for arresting, detaining, 
or delivering persons claimed as fugitives to 
any person.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be ested to 
furnish to the Senate copies of any gthdcal ones in 
the military department of Missouri relating to fugi- 
tive slaves. 

He said: “Mr. President, my attention has 
been called, by letters from St. Louis, to cer- 
tain general orders purporting to come from 
Maj.-Gen. Halleck, in command of the depart- 
ment of Missouri, relating to fugitive slaves, 
wherein it is directed that such persons shall 
not be received within his camps, or within the 
lines of his force when on march; and that any 
such persons now within such lines shall be 
thrust out; and the reason strangely assigned 
for this order is, that such fugitive slaves will 
carry information to the rebels. 

“ Now, it is difficult to speak of an order like 
that and to keep within bounds. Besides being 
irrational and inhuman on its face, it practi- 
cally authorizes the surrender of fugitive slaves 
beyond any constitutional obligation. Such an 
order must naturally be dish ing to our 
soldiers, and it gives a bad name to our country, 
both at home and abroad. 

“ Gen. Halleck is reputed to be a good tac- 
tician; but an act like this, with which he 
chooses to inaugurate his command, does not 
give to us assurance of any success here- 
after. He may be expert in all the details of 
military science; but something more than that 
is now needed. Common sympathy, common 
humanity, and common sense are needed in the 
conduct of this war. I take the liberty here of 
saying—and I wish that my words may reach 
him—that every fugitive slave that he surren- 
ders will rise in judgment against him hereafter 
with a shame which no victory that he can win 
can remove.” 

The consideration of the resolution was post- 
poned until the next day, when it was agreed 
to. 
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On the same day, the following resolution 
was adopted unanimously in the Senate: 


Whereas, John C. Breckinridge, a member of this 
body from the State of Kentucky, has joined the ene- 
mies of his country, and is now in arms against the 
Government he has sworn to support: therefore, 

Resolved, That the said John C. Breckinridge, the 
traitor, be, and is hereby, expelled from the Senate. 


Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


Resolved, That all laws now in force within the 
District of Columbia relating to the arrest of persons 
as fugitives from service or labor, together with all 
other laws concerning persons of color within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia; and that the committee be 
further instructed to consider the expediency of abol- 
ishing slavery in the District, with compensation to 
the loyal holders of slaves. 

In the House, on the same day, Mr. Holman, 
of Indiana, offered the following resolution : 


Whereas, this House, on the 22d day of July last, by 
an almost unanimous vote, adopted the following reso- 
lution, submitted to the House by Hon. J. J. Critten- 
den, of Kentucky: 

“ Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, That the present deplor- 
able civil war has been forced upon the country by the 
disunionists of the Southern States now in revolt 
against the constitutional Government, and in arms 
around the capital; that in this national emergency 
Congress, banishing all feelings of mere passion or 
resentment, will recollect only its duty to the whole 
country ; that this war is not w , upon our part, 
in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of 
conquest or gubjugation, nor for. the purpose of over- 
throwing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of the States; but to defend and maintain 
the supremacy of the Constitution and to preserve the 
Union with its dignities, equality, and the rights of 
the several States unimpaired, and that, as soon as 
these objects are accomplished, the war ought to 
cease : 


And whereas, since that time, no event has occurred 
to change the policy of the Government: therefore, 

Resolved, That the principles above expressed are 
solemnly reaffirmed by this House. 

This was laid on the table: ayes, 71; noes, 65. 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, also offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into and report whether it is 
practicable and expedient to obtain the rights and 
privileges of settlement and of citizenship in any part 
of this continent, or in the adjacent islands well of 
the United States, for the benefit of such free persons 
of African descent as may choose to emigrate thereto 
from the United States, or where such emigrants may 
form themselves into independent colonies, under 
such protection as may secure them from foreign mol- 
estation. 

On the 5th of December, in the Senate, Mr. 
Trumbull, of Illinois, introduced his bill, ac- 
cording to previous notice, “ for the confiscation 
of the property of rebels, and giving freedom 
to the persons they held in slavery. It provid- 
ed for the absolute and complete forfeiture for- 
ever to the United States of every species of 
property, real and personal, and wheresoever 
situated within the United States, belonging to 
persons beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or beyond the reach of civil process in 
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the ordinary mode of judicial proceeding, in 
consequence of the rebellion, who, during its 
existence, should take up arms against the 
United States, or in anywise aid or abet the re- 
bellion; this forfeiture to be enforced against 
property in the rebellious districts through the 
military power, and against property in the 
other portions of the United States in which 
the judicial power is not obstructed by the re- 
bellion, through the courts; and the proceeds 
of the property of each individual seized and 
forfeited, subject to the just claims of his loyal 
creditors, to be held for the benefit of loyal citi- 
wens despoiled of their property by the rebel- 
lion, and to defray the expenses incurred in its 
suppression. The bill also forfeited the claims 
of all rebels, and those who gave them aid and 
comfort, to the persons they held in slavery, 
declared the slaves thus forfeited free, and made 
it the duty of the President to provide for the 
colonization of such of them as might be will- 
ing to go, in some tropical country, where they 
might have the protection of the Government, 
and be secured in all the rights and privileges 
of freemen. The property belonging to traitors, 
or those giving them comfort, who might be 
convicted by the judicial tribunals, was to be 
forfeited on their conviction; the realty for life, 
and the personal property for ever.” 

Mr. Trumbull thus stated the principles in 
accordance with which this bill had been 
framed : 

“The Constitution declares that Congtess 
shall have power ‘to declare war,’ and ‘make 
rules concerning captures on land and water,’ 
‘to raise and support armies;’ ‘to provide 
and maintain a navy; to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; to provide for calling forth the 
militia, to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions,’ and 
‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.’ Acting under these grants of power, 
Congress has provided for bringing into service 
more than half a million of men who are now 
engaged in suppressing the insurrection; and 
has, to some extent, made rules for the govern- 
ment of these forces, which, as far as they go, 
are obligatory on them; but in the absence of 
any regulation as to how the army is to be used 
in suppressing the insurrection, its commander 
would be at liberty to make such use of it, con- 
sistent with the rules of civilized warfare, as 


he believed most conducive to the service of , 


the state, and best calculated to secure the end 
for which it was called into being; upon the 
principle that every man intrusted with an em- 
ployment, or duty, is presumed to be invested 
with all the power necessary to enable him to 
perform the service. Hence the authority of the 
army in the suppression of an insurrection to 
seize, imprison, or shoot the insurgents, to des- 
olate the country they occupy, to seize and ap- 
propriate for the time being their property, and 
free the persons they hold in bondage, is as 
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ample and complete under the Constitution as 
that of a court in peaceful times to arrest, im- 
prison, try, and execute a murderer. 

‘“‘ That the judicial tribunals have no right or 
power to interfere with the army in the exer- 
cise of its powers in suppressing an insurrec- 
tion, either by issuing writs of habeas corpus or 
otherwise, is apparent, from the fact that the 
only ground on which the military authority 
can be invoked at all, is, that the judicial tribu- 
nals, being overborne, are incompetent to the 
task. The judicial authority ceases at the very 
point where the military begins. It may be, 
and often is, a delicate question to determine 
this particular point, and decide in what local- 
ities the military, and in what judicial author- 
ity should have sway. This the Constitution 


has left to be provided for by Congress, by de- < . 


claring that it shall have authority to call forth 
the militia to suppress insurrection ; and Con- 
gress, soon after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, passed an act authorizing the President to 
call forth the militia for that purpose, when- 
ever the laws of the United States were ob- 
structed by combinations too powerful to be 
suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings; and by an act passed at the first 
session of the present Congress, the President 
is authorized, in certain cases, to declare the 
inhabitants of a State, or part thereof, in a state 
of insurrection, and make use of the army to 
suppress it. The responsibility, therefore, of 
determining when and in what districts of the 
United States the military power may be used 
to suppress a rebellion, is devolved by Congress 
on the Executive, and when the military power 
is called into requisition, the judicial authority 
can no more interfere with its action, than can 
the military with the judicial tribunals in time 
of peace. Under certain circumstances either 
may be called to the aid of the other. The 
courts sometimes make use of the military in 
aid of the execution of their powers, and the 
military would doubtless have like authority to 
make use of the aid of the judicial tribunals in 
districts under insurrectionary control, should 
they be deemed a proper means by the military 
power to aid in suppressing the rebellion. In 
each case the power called to the aid of the 
other, whether it be the military in time of 
peace to the assistance of the judicial, or the 
judicial in time of rebellion to the assistance 
of the military, would be subordinate to the 
power making the call.” 

The Constitution defines the offence of which 
the Southern people have been guilty, and pre- 
scribes the extent of their punishment. This 
fact seems to be overlooked by Mr. Trumbull. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. On the same day, in the House, 
Mr. Gurley, of Ohio, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be request- 
ed to inquire if atelegraphic censorship of the press 
has been established in this city; if so, by whose 
authority and by whom it is now controlled: to re- 
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port if such censorship has not been used to restrain a 
wholesome political criticism and discussion, while its 

rofessed and laudable object has been to withhold 
From the enemy rs eae information in reference to 
the movements of the army. 

He also, on the same day, introduced a bill 
“to confiscate the property of rebels, to lib- 
erate their slaves and employ or colonize the 
same, and for other purposes,” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

On the same day Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, 
offered the following resolution : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, required to revoke the first section 
of General Order No. 3, bearing date of November 20, 
1861, of Major-General Halleck, commanding the 
Western Department. 

[The section of Gen. Halleck’s order referred 
to in the resolution was as follows: 

TARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF Misso 

ee oe Lous November 20, isl. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 3. 

I. It has been represented that important informa- 
tion, respecting the number and condition of our forces, 
is conveyed to the enemy by means of fugitive slaves, 
who are admitted within our lines. In order to reme- 
dy this evil, it is directed that no such persons be 
hereafter permitted to enter the lines of any camp, or 
of any forces on the march; and that any now withi 
such lines be immediately excluded therefrom.] 


Mr. Lansing, of New York, offered the fol- 
lowing substitute, which was accepted, and its 
consideration postponed : 


Whereas, Major-General Halleck, of the Western 
Department, has issued an order prohibiting negroes 
from coming within the lines of our army, and exclud- 
ing those already under the protection of our troops; 
and whereas a different sg! and practice prevails in 
other departments, by the direct sanction of the Ad- 
ministration ; and whereas said order is cruel and in- 
human, and, in the judgment of this House, based 
upon no military necessity : therefore, 

Resolved, That the President be respectfully request- 
ed to direct General Halleck to recall said order, or 
cause it to conform with the practice of the other de- 
partments of the army. 


On the same day Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, 
offered the following, which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That all acts and parts of acts in force in the 
District of Columbia, which authorizes the commit- 
ment to the jails of said District, of persons as run- 
aways, or suspected or charged with being runaways, 
and of free negroes, mulattoes, and other persons 
found living idle and without visible means of main- 
tenance; and all acts and part of acts which authorize 
the sale of persons so committed, for charges of com- 
mitment or jail fees, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed; and to so commit, or imprison, or sell any 

erson for the causes aforesaid, within said District, 
is hereby declared a misdemeanor, and any person or 
persons so offending after the passage of this resolu- 
tion shall, upon indictment aid. conviction, be subject 
to a fine not exceeding $500, and imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, nor less than three months, at the 
discretion of the court. 


Mr. Riddle, of Ohio, offered the following, 
which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be re- 
quested to furnish to this House information as to the 
number of slaves now holden, or resident within the 
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District. of Columbia, and of their estimated value; 
and also such information as he may possess as to 
their intellectual and moral condition. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, offered the follow- 
ing, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee for the District of 
Columbia be requested to report the number of fugi- 
tive slaves that have been confined in the Government 
jail in Washington within the last year and a half; by 
whom claimed, whether any have been returned to the 
claimants; by what authority, and to whom, &c. 

In the House, on the 11th, the resolution rel- 
ative to the order of’ Gen. Halleck abovemen- 
tioned was considered. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘ We all 
know—for we have seen it in the orders— 
that the successor of Gen. Fremont, more, I be-~ 
lieve, for the purpose of hunting down Gen, 
Fremont than from any general principle, has 
ordered that all slaves that have been received 
within our lines by order of Gen. Fremonf 
should be excluded and returned to their mas 
ters, and that, in future, none others shall be 
permitted to come within those lines, upon a 
pretence, which any man who reads must 
know is a false pretence, that they are spies, 
and carry intelligence to the enemy. That is 
too bald a pretence to secure the belief of a 
child even. That slaves who have run away 
from their masters and sought protection from 
us, should have any desire to return as spies, 
and give information to the enemy, seems in- 
credible. All our information from every 
source, so far as I have heard, is that these per- 
sons never desire to return, and that they are 
faithful to those who protect them. I hope the 
resolution will be passed, for the purpose of 
affecting our generals everywhere else. 

“We know that this system of excluding 
fugitives from labor from our lines, and return- 
ing them to their masters, was inaugurated 
by Gen. McClellan in Western Virginia. After- 
ward came the magnificent proclamation of 
Gen. Dix, when he sent down an army into 
Eastern Virginia, amidst enemies and seces- 
sionists—for I venture to say that in those 
counties of Virginia, as well as in the adjoining 
counties of Maryland, there are not fifty loyal 
men—which ordered, in effect, the arrest of all 
fugitive slaves which came to them, and their 
delivery of them to their masters, and to exclude 
them entirely from their lines, because special 
care was to be taken that nobody’s slaves should 
be liberated. 

“In my judgment, all these cases which I 
have recited are a disgrace to the profession of 
arms; and if done on the mere motion of the 
commanding generals, they deserve to have the 
epaulets stripped from their shoulders. If 
done by the direction of higher authority, I 
have only to say, God forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, followed, and said: 
“But I desire to state, in reference to the last 
remark of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
that it is my honest conviction that these or- 
ders are given by the promptings of the gener- 
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als themselves, and that they have no author- 
ity to issue them from the President. I am 
satisfied that that is true. While the President 
does not remove and cashier them, as I would 
do, yet I do not believe he has given them any 
authority whatever, directly or indirectly, to 
proceed in this inhuman and shameful man- 
ner ; for it is the concurrent testimony of every 
general in the field—and it is in accordance 
with my own observation while in the western 
department—that these slaves never play the 
game of spy; and that they are truly loyal 
and faithful. I remember very well that Gen. 
McDowell, before that fatal battle, was careful 
to inquire of every fugitive whom he met in 
relation to the position and movements of the 
enemy, and the topography of the country. I 
am satisfied that they are the most reliable 
scouts we have; that they give us the best in- 
formation we have; and I do think it is most 
shameful, and mean, and contemptible for a 
major-general of the United States to slander a 
race already degraded, poor, and despised. It 
is an utter shame.” 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, replied: “I desire 
to state to the House, in justification of Gen. 
Halleck, what occurred between us when I 
called on him the day after that order was is- 
sued. I know I may speak of it, because he 
does not care to conceal his sentiments. I told 
him I believed his order would be misunder- 
stood and misconstrued, as it has been here to- 
day. He told me then that he had no idea of 
contravening the law of Congress, or the policy 
of the Administration on this subject; that his 
simple object was to exclude from his camp— 
not his lines—persons who could convey infor- 
mation to the enemy. As an instance of what 
he intended to guard against, I will say that at 
Cairo it was the habit of slaves to come into 
camp from Kentucky and southeastern Missou- 
ri for the purpose of selling provisions, and then 
going back into Missouri and Kentucky, where 
they fell into the hands of the enemy, who ex- 
acted information from them. He desired to 
put a stop to this thing, and that was the moy- 
ing cause of his having published this order. I 
believe that what he stated in reference to this 
matter can be corroborated by gentlemen who 
were at Cairo at the time; and he said, more- 
over, that he not only intended to exclude from 
his camp these fugitive slaves who came there, 
and then went back to the enemy’s camp, but 
that he meant to exclude everybody, white and 
black ; that he meant to make no distinction in 
the matter, but that it was a mere military or- 
der, to preserve the discipline of his camp, and 
prevent the enemy from getting information.” 

Mr. Fouke, of Illinois, made the following 
statement: ‘‘Inasmuuch as Cairo has been al- 
luded to, I will state the fact that the officers 
and soldiers there regard this order of Gen. 
Halleck as a most wise and salutary one. I care 
not what motives prompted him to make it, it 


was one which was much needed. The state- - 


ment of my colleague in regard to the fidelity 


of these slaves is, in the main, untrue. We 
were misled on the 7th of November last by 
one of them, and my own regiment was led 
into ambush, and suffered the consequences, 
You cannot, therefore, rely upon the fidelity 
and loyalty of the slaves of Missouri, or any other 
State. I merely state facts which are known to 
our whole army there; and let my colleague’s 
views prevail, and there is an end of recruiting 
for the volunteer service in my section of the 
State. These negroes come into our camps to 
sell their produce, and then communicate to 
the enemy information regarding the situation 
of our army. These are facts; and I know that 
every man bearing arms there will substantiate 
what I say.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, replied: ‘‘ The con- 
current testimony of all these generals with 
whom I conversed was in contravention of the 
statement of my colleague as to the general 
principle, not in reference to that particular 
case. I would ask my colleague what became 
of the negro who betrayed his regiment? Will 
my colleague be kind enough to answer?” 

Mr. Fouke answered thus: “I do not hap- 

en to know what became of him afterward. 

e fell into the engagement at half past ten 
o'clock in the morning and remained under 
fire until five o’clock in the evening, and I 
had no time to look after the negro, about 
whom my colleague seems to be more con- 
cerned than the wounded and slain upon the 
battle-field; and I think if he would pay less 
attention to the negro and more to the interests 
of his country, we would get along much better 
with this war.” 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, added: “Gen. Hal- 
leck stated, in addition to what I have already 
said, that he intended to use those slaves who 
ran away from their masters if he could use 
them with advantage to the Government ; that 
he intended, if he found that it would weaken 
the enemy, to take their slaves from them 
wherever he found them; but he did not intend 
that that class of persons, or any other unau- 
thorized persons, should come into his camp.” 

Mr. Julian, of Indiana, followed, saying: 
“This resolution relates to the policy adopted 
by Gen. Halleck in his division of the army. 
I think that the policy of the Administration 
itself is in favor of delivering up to their mas- 
ters such slaves as come into the camps. I 
state this from the fact that within the past few 
days a slave girl, claimed by a Mr. Jessup, of 
Cockeysville, Maryland, found her way into the 
camp of Col. Brown, of the Twentieth Indi- 
ana regiment, and accompanied the regiment to 
Fortress Monroe. The master, learning her 
whereabouts, demanded his slave. Ool. Brown 
refused to deliver her up. Application was 
then made to Secretary Cameron, who ordered 
Gen. Wool to have her delivered up to her 
claimant, which I understand, in pursuance of 
the order, he did. I infer, therefore, that the 
general policy of the Administration sanctions 
the conduct of Gen. Halleck in reference to 
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this matter, and renders necessary some action 
on the part of Congress, looking to a change of 
that policy.” 

Mr. Blair,“ of Missouri, replied: “I infer 
quite the contrary from the sentiments ex- 

ressed by the President in his annual message. 
Whatever Mr. Cameron, or any other officer, 
may have done, I take what the President 
says to be at least an indication of his policy— 
and he is at the head of the Administration.” 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, said: ‘‘ The gentle- 
man from Indiana charges pretty clearly that 
the Administration favors the line of policy in- 
dicated by the order under consideration. If 
. the gentleman knows that President Lincoln, 

by any act or word communicated to this 
House, or spoken out of it, is in favor of it, I 
would like him to point toitnow. I assume 
to say, however, that the Administration has 
had no hand, directly or indirectly, in the 
order of Gen. Halleck, or in shaping the policy 
which is in the general line of that order, as 
construed by my colleague. I am inclined to 
say this from watching tolerably closely the 
acts of the Administration, and reading, toler- 
ably carefully, all that the President has said 
on the subject. I do not hesitate to say that 
the Administration is in no way complicated 
with the policy indicated in this order. Ido 
not assume to say that the President is opposed 
to or in favor of it; but I do say, that no action 
of this Administration has induced that order, 
and that, in my judgment, the Administration 
will not indicate such a general policy.” 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, again said: ‘I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that when the Congress of the 
United States shall itself have indicated a pol- 
icy on this subject, and shall have passed a law 
justifying the Administration in taking such 
and such grounds, it will be time enough for us 
to censure the Administration or to censure 
others for not following the policy laid down 
by us. Up to this time no such policy has been 
indicated by Congress.” 

The resolution was subsequently laid on the 
table: yeas, 76; nays, 64. 

On the next day Mr. Blair, by permission, 
read the following from Gen. Halleck : 


Heapquarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE Misso 
Sr. Louis, December 8, 1861.” 

My Dear Coronet: Yours of the 4th instant is just 
received. Order No. 3 was, in my mind, clearly a 
military necessity. Unauthorized persons, black or 
white, free or slaves, must be kept out of our camps, 
unless we are willing to publish to the enemy every- 
thing we do, or intend todo. It was a military, and 
not a political order. 

I am ready to carry out any lawful instructions in 
regard to fugitive slaves, which my superiors may 
give me, and to enforce any law which Congress may 

ass. But I cannot make law, and will not violate it. 

ou know my private opinion on the policy of confis- 
cating the slave property of the rebels in arms. If 
Congress shall it, you may be certain that I shall 
enforce it. Perhaps my policy as to the treatment of 
rebels and their property is as well set out in Order 
No. 13, issued the day your letter was written, as I 
could now describe it. 

Hon. F. F. Barz, Washington. 
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The resolutions offered by Mr. Eliot, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and others, were then taken up. 
(See p.276.) Mr. Eliot, after explaining the 
resolution, said: ‘ Our President may act, our 
commander-in-chief, within his province, and 
the officers under him in command may act, 
and I believe aré called upon to act, by every 
consideration of humanity and of patriotism. 
And, coming from the commonwealth I repre- 
sent, in part—a State which has performed no 
small service in this war—lI call upon you to aid 
me in giving such expression of the judgment 
of this House as shall command respect. I am 
not here to boast of the bravery or the patriot- 
ism of Massachusetts soldiers, In their name 
and in their behalf I pray you to call upon the 
military arm to strike that blow more effective 
for peace and for freedom than armies or vic- 
tories can be, and convert the slave, which is 
the power of the enemy, into the free man who 
shall be their dread. So shall the sword inter- 
vene for freedom! If I have read the history 
of Massachusetts aright, that is the interven- 
tion her fathers contemplated ! ” 

Mr. Steele, of New York, replied: “There 
is a consideration, in my judgment, in opposi- 
tion to these resolutions which we must heed, 
and that is this: that, whether right or wrong, 
a very large majority of the soldiers of our 
army are opposed to this anti-slavery agitation. 
Is it possible that these extreme measures are 
to be forced through Congress simply for the 
purpose of showing the sense of Congress upon 
this question, when gentlemen opposite tell us 
there is no need of any such laws? And do 
you suppose it can be done without demoraliz- 
ing our army? These men have been educated 
all their lives in the idea that this agitation of 
the slavery question was unprofitable, and that 
it was likely to produce the very state of things 
which now exists; and they believe—whether 
right or wrong, they religiously believe—that 
the unnecessary agitation of this slavery ques- 
tion is the sole and only cause of all our trou- 
bles. Now, sir, let it be understood, let it be 
read in our camps, that this war is prosecuted, 
as has been more than intimated by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, for the extinction 
of slavery, and I tell you, gentlemen, whether 
you believe it or not, the power of our army is 
paralyzed.” 

Mr. Conway, of Kansas, said: “To retain 
slavery under existing circumstances, in our 
body politic, would, in my judgment, evince 
the very worst kind of folly or wickedness. 
To eliminate it forever should be the unwaver- 
ing determination of the Government. Never- 
theless, the Administration refuses to heed such 
counsel, and persists in regarding the institu- 
tion as shielded by such constitutional sanction 
as it is not at liberty to infract. The Presi- 
dent, in his recent message to Congress, refers 
only incidentally to the subject; and indicates 
no policy whatever for dealing with the mo- 
mentous question.” 

On the results of the war he said: “ The suc- 
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cess of the Government in subduing upon its 
present plan the rebellious States must inevi- 
tably result in restoring the domination of the 
slaveholding class by reinstating the institution, 
under the forms of our constitutional system, 
in the powers, privileges, and immunities which 
have always pertained to it; Hence, such a 
policy is calculated to bring no lasting peace to 
the country, and utterly fails to fulfil the ob- 
ject to which a wise statesmanship would strive 
to direct the present momentous occasion. 

“Tt is no answer to me to say that it would 
elevate to power in the South men of more 
agreeable manners, or even more gentle pro- 
slavery views, than are now on the stage. In 
truth, the character of the agents whom the 
slaveholders select to represent them has no 
important relation to the question. Men are of 
but little consequence in this case. It is a con- 
test of principles. The rehabilitation of slavery 
in the Union brings with it the whole train of 
evils under which the country has suffered 
from the origin of the Government. 

“There are many persons, however, who 
believe that slavery may be placed where it 
will be in the course of ultimate exinction; 
that, indeed, the effect of this war, in any 
event, will be so to weaken it in all the States 
in which it exists that it will be unable to re- 
cover from the shock thereby inflicted, but will 
languish and ultimately die, without a disturb- 
ing struggle. 

“This is, in my judgment, a mistake. The 
inexorable and eternal condition of the life of 
slavery is, that it must not only hold its own, 
but it must get more. Such is the unchange- 
able law, developed from the conflict of slavery 
with the order of justice; and no one is com- 
petent to render a judgment in the case who 
does not recognize it.” 

Mr. Harding, of Kentucky, said: ‘I ask, sir, 
whether the President does not stand pledged 
before the country and the world to this con- 
servative policy? It is plain that Congress 
and that this Administration all stand pledged 
in the most solemn manner to the people of 
this country to follow this line of policy, and 
not depart from it. 

“Tt follows, then, that Congress and the 
President being pledged to this conservative 
policy, he cannot now, nor can Congress, 
swerve from it without a palpable and plain 
violation of the plighted faith of both. To 
sanction the policy proposed by these resolu- 
tions would be to turn the war away from its 
legitimate purpose, and indeed to turn the 
bayonets of our soldiers against the institution 
of slavery. It would not only be a departure 
_from the policy heretofore indicated, but would 
in fact be a betrayal of the loyal States who 
have been induced with such great unanimity 
to vote men and money to carry on this war 
for the defence of the Government. Why, sir, 
common honesty would demand, if I induce a 
man to engage in any enterprise on stipulated 
conditions, that I should stand by him and ad- 
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here to my agreement. Let me put the case 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Eliot), who introduced these resolutions. TI 
take the ground that this war should have 
nothing to do with the institution of slavery, 
any more than with any other State institution, 
Let slavery alone, it will take care of itself. 
Let me argue with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who moved these resolutions, The 
President and the Secretaries and Congress, by 
their action, have induced us with great 
unanimity to raise a very large army. Some 
six hundred thousand men have been brought 
into the field. Large amouhts of money have 
been voted and expended. Direct taxes have 


been imposed even upon the necessaries of life, © 


All this has been done to sustain, defend, and 
preserve the Constitution and Government of 
our fathers. 

“ But after our troops are in the field, and 
have their armor on, suppose I come up from 
Kentucky and propose to divert the war from 
its legitimate objects by urging that the regi- 
ments from Massachusetts should be employed 
part of their time in capturing and returning 
runaway slaves? Would not the repesentatives 
from that State rise up and denounce such a 
proposition with the deepest indignation? 
What, then, is it you propose? If it would be 
bad faith and a fraud upon your troops to em- 
ploy them in capturing and returning fugitive 
slaves, I ask whether it would not be far more 
fraudulent and in bad faith to the loyal men of 
Kentucky who have girded on their swords 
and gone out to fight for the Union, to tell 
them that from this time forth they shall be 
engaged in making war upon the institution 
of slavery—a war for the destruction of their 
own property, and leading on to all the bloody 
horrors of servile insurrection ? 

“Sir, let me illustrate a little further, to 
show how destructive this policy is, and how 
strange it is that a man should be so far mis- 
guided as to permit himself to be influenced by 
it. Weall know that a man’s honest convic- 
tion of right, the burning zeal which he feels 
within him when he is engaged in this abolition 
war, or war of emancipation, is no evidence 
whatever that he is right. I remember that 
Paul himself was never more zealous than 
when he was breathing out threatenings and 
death ; when he was persecuting, wasting, and 
destroying the churches of God; and he was 
doing all that in the name of religion, and 
‘verily thought he was doing God’s service.’ 
But when the scales fell from his eyes he saw 
things in their true light, and he was a differ- 
ent man. I would that the scales might fall 
from the eyes of every one, What has this 
question of slavery to do with this war? We 
have no more right to interfere with slavery 
in a Southern State than with the common 
school system, or any other local institution of 
a Northern State. Suppose I should arise here 
and propose a bill to abolish or radically change 
the common school system of Massachusetts, 
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and should urge that dangerous political here- 
sies were taught in those schools, such as the 
higher law doctrine and various other wild and 
extravagant notions, tending to disqualify men 
for self-government, and to array them against 
the Constitution of our country; and that 
therefore these schools are at war with the 
spirit of our free institutions, and must be put 
down. Might not the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts with great propriety interrogate me 
thus: ‘Sir, have you any property or interest in 
Massachusetts?’ ‘None whatever.’ ‘ Were you 
ever there?’ ‘Never.’ ‘Do you desire to go 
there?’ ‘Not at all; I am satisfied to live in 
Kentucky.’ ‘Do you ever expect to be in 
Massachusetts?’ ‘No.’ ‘Why then concern 
yourself about our local institutions?’ ‘ Ah, 
but you forget, I am engaged in a philanthropic 
line of business; that is all’  ([Laughter.] 
‘Well, sir, perhaps you had better turn your 
attention to Kentucky. I have known men to 
show much good sense and acquire fine for- 
tunes by simply attending to their own busi- 
ness; but no man ever manifested the one or 
secured the other by intermeddling with and 
giving his time to matters which no way con- 
cerned him, All that ever was accomplished 
in that way has been to annoy others and ben- 
efit nobody.’ How would I respond to that 
argument of my friend? I think I should ‘give 
it up,’ and immediately move to lay the bill 
upon the table. 

_ “ Now, that is exactly a parallel case with 
this. It is manifest that the Constitution of 
the United States secures to each State the 
right to have or not to have the institution of 
slavery—just as essentially so as it does the 
right to regulate your own common school 
system. We have no more right to make war 
upon the institution of slavery than upon any 
other local institution. The Constitution se- 
cures to each State the right of regulating its 
own domestic institutions; and it must neces- 
sarily protect slavery, as certainly as it protects 
your own common school system. Our wisest 
men, the President of the United States, the 
heads of departments, and Congress, having 
with united voice declared that we have no 
constitutional power upon the subject, how 
are you to escape from the difficulty ? 

“Sir, the Union cause in the border States 
has already lost more strength by the agitation 
of this question in Congress, at this session, 
than was lost by the defeat of our arms at Bull 
Run. Gentlemen should take care, lest in their 
great zeal to strike off the bonds of the slave 
they should be preparing chains and slavery 
for themselves and posterity. 

“Sir, the fearful responsibility, the deep 
guilt and crime, of plunging this great country 
into all the horrors of civil war and bloodshed, 
does not rest alone upon the leading secession- 
ists of the South; a full share of that criminal 
guilt is justly chargeable to the leading disunion 
abolitionists of the North. If this Government 
shall outride the angry storms now threatening 
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its destruction, and the fearful day of just ret- 
ribution shall come, may it not be justly said 
to these leading spirits from the North and the 
South: You have been co-workers in the at- 
tempt to destroy the Government of your 
country You of the North sought to dissolve 
the Union of these States, professedly to de- 
stroy slavery. You of the South sought to dis- 
solve it, professedly to protect slavery. You 
were both disunionists—all rebels against the 
Government. As State after State plunged 
into the gulf of disunion, your shouts of tri- 
umph from the North rose up and met the 
peals of joy from the South. You have smitten 
a great country with desolation and waste. 
You have crimsoned fields with kindred blood. 
You have filled the whole land with weeping 
widows and orphans. In guilt and crime you 
have been banded together, like Siamese twins, 
through life, and you ought not to be separated 
in death. It is but just that you should expiate 
your enormous crime together, on the same 
scaffold, and together be buried in the same 
traitors’ grave.” 

The resolutions were then referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary : ayes, 77; noes, 57. 


In the Senate on the 16th, Mr. Ten Eyck, 
of New Jersey, offered the following resolution, 
which was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed : 

Resolved, That the present war is for the Union, ac- 
cording to the Constitution ; that its object is to save 
the former and enforce the latter—was so in the begin- 
ning, is now as carried on, and should be, to the last; 
that measures, extreme and radical, disruptive in 
themselves, involving in a common fate as well the 
loyal as disloyal, should not be resorted to; and that 
in crushing treason—wide-spread and hateful as it is 
—the Government itself cannot prove traitor to or- 
ganic law. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, offered the fol- 
lowing, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Militia be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
genes and ‘Propriety of establishing by law a uni- 

orm mode of dealing with the slave; a rebels escaping 
from their masters, or taken as p1isoners by our Army. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered the 
following resolution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office be directed to consider if any farther 
legislation is necessary in order to secure to persons 
of African descent, in our own country, the right to 
take out patents for useful inventions, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

_ Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

_ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to 
inform the Senate whether, in the loyal States of the 
Union, any person or persons have been arrested and 
imprisoned and are now held in confinement by orders 
from him or his Department; and, if so, under what 
law said arrests have been made, and said persons im- 
prisoned. 

Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, expressing his re- 
gret that the resolution had been introduced, 
said: ‘‘ What are the arrests which the resolu- 
tion proposes to consider? They are well known 
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to the country, so far at least as relates to their 
object and character. It is well understood that 
during the last six months, while our existence 
as a nation seemed for a time to hang upon a 
thread—while large armies threatened the cap- 
ital, and its safety was, at one period, in great 
doubt, there were, in many of the loyal States, 
men of dangerous character and designs allowed 
to go at large, although it was well understood 
they were giving aid and comfort to the ene- 
my in every possible manner. Some of them 
infested my own State. I am glad to be able 
to say that they were, for the most part, emis- 
saries from other States, and that the disgrace 
of giving them birth, or of affording them a 
home, did not belong to us. They first mani- 
fested their treasonable purposes by attempt- 
ing to institute a series of peace meetings (see 
AnnuaL OyoLopzpi1a, 1861—Connecticut), so 
called, by which they hoped to debauch the 
public mind and prepare it for degrading sub- 
' mission, under the false pretence of restoring 
peaceful relations between the North and the 
South. What effect these meetings might have 
had in deceiving the more unthinking, does not 
appear; but acting in accordance with the 
wishes of almost our entire people, the Secre- 
tary of State put a sudden stop to their treason- 
able designs by arresting and confining one or 
more of the most obnoxious. It was precisely 
the right thing, done at precisely the right 
time ; and it nipped treason in Connecticut in 
the bud. It struck terror to the hearts of all 
who sympathized with secession, and it en- 
couraged the hearts and strengthened the hands 
of every true-hearted and patriotic citizen. It 
was, certainly, the opinion of many that the 
summary process of arrest and confinement did 
not go far enough ; that others, equally guilty, 
ought to have been placed under restraint; 
but the desired effect was produced, and an 
appeal to the fears of a certain class accom- 
plished what nothing else could accomplish. 

““ Now, sir, I maintain that the action of the 
Government in making the arrests alluded to 
was not only justifiable, but that not to have 
pursued it would have been moral treason on 
the part of the President. Was he to see the 
Government paralyzed by the unprincipled men 
who, under the false pretence of peace, were 
seeking to ruin the country by distracting and 
dividing our people? Was he to allow infor- 
mation and materials of war to be furnished to 
the enemy by open, avowed secessionists? For 
one, sir, | thank him—I thank the Secretary 
of State, as does every loyal citizen of Connec- 
ticut, for any and every arrest made there; 
and I shall not vote an inquiry into the legality 
of these arrests. They find their justification 
in the dire necessity of the times.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, replied: “I have 
said upon this floor that I believe the Consti- 
tution of the United States confers all the 
power which is necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to crush this gigantic rebellion. Why? 
Because the Constitution confers on Congress 
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the power to raise armies to put it down, and 
when the power is given to raise armies to put 
down insurrection, the power comes also to 
crush it in the way that armies are accustomed 
to act. It is with powder and ball that it is to 
be done; and neither your jury trials nor your 
habeas corpus acts can interfere with the Army 
which, clothed with constitutional power to 
crush a rebellion, goes forth armed for the 
purpose of putting it down in the very way 
that armies subdue their enemies. But, sir, 
this is a resolution of inquiry, simply as to the 
arrest of persons in the loyal States. That is 
all it is. The Senator from Connecticut tells 
us there were persons in his State who were 
allowed to go at large when they were givin 
aid and comfort to the enemy. I am acthetiobed 
at that. I should have supposed that in the 
goodly State of Connecticut men giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy would have been arrest- 
ed and tried, and if convicted by a jury, would 
have been hung.” 

Mr. Dixon, interrupting for explanation, said: 
“Tf the Senator will allow me, I will repeat to 
him what kind of aid and comfort those men 
gave to the enemy. I stated that they gave 
aid and comfort to the enemy by instituting a 
series of meetings, falsely called ‘ peace meet- 
ings,’ in which they addressed large assem- 
blages of the people, and attempted to debauch 
the public mind on the question of this war, 
claiming that we were the aggressors; that the 
South were acting in self-defence; that the Ad- 
ministration was making war upon the South. 
Now, sir, if the Senator can inform me how 
such men can be attacked by arms, by powder 
and ball, I shall thank him for the information. 
I do not know how they could be arrested for 
treason. I do not say they were guilty of open 
treason. They were guilty of moral treason; 
and the Secretary of State, to the great joy of 
every loyal citizen of Connecticut, imprisoned 
one or more of those men and put a stop to 
the whole proceeding. I thank him for doing 
it. I will not ask him a single question as to 
the provisions of the law or the Constitution 
upon which he acted.” 

Mr. Trumbull responded: “ The Senator as- 
sumes that these persons were traitors. Who 
is to decide that? He says he will ask no 
questions. Why, sir, how does he know that, 
in portions of this country where there is no 
disturbance and no insurrection, the right per- 
sons will be arrested? The unconstitutionality 
of such action as this seems to be admitted by 
the Senator who comes to the defence of this 
despotic power. Why, sir, the power—without 
charge, without examination, without oppor- 
tunity to reply, at the click of the telegraph—to 
arrest a man in a peaceable portion of the coun- 
try arfd imprison him indefinitely, is the very es- 
sence of despotism. I thought the Senator from 
Connecticut was engaged in a war to defend and 
uphold the Constitution. What, sir, becomes 
of constitutional liberty, what are we fighting 
for, if this broad ground is to be assumed and 
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to be justified in this bedy, and any man is 
to be thanked for assuming an unconstitutional. 
and unwarranted authority? What are we 
coming to, if arrests may be made at the whim 
or the caprice of a cabinet minister? Do you 
suppose he is invested with infallibility, so as 
always to decide aright? Are you willing to 
trust the liberties of the citizens of this country 
in the hands of any man, to be exercised in 
that way? May not his order send the Senator 
from Connecticnt or myself to prison? Why not? 

“‘ Now, sir, I am for regulating this thing by 
law. That is the object of my inquiry. If ad- 
ditional legislation is necessary for the pur- 
pose of punishing persons who sympathize 
with treason in Connecticut, or in any other 
loyal State of this Union, where the laws can 
be enforced through the judical tribunals, I say 
let us give that additional legislation, and let 
us not sanction the exercise of such high pow- 
ers as these outside of the law, and as the Sena- 
tor says, ‘on the plea of necessity.” Why, 
sir, I deny the necessity. The principle con- 
tended for would justify riots and mobs in 
punishing criminals wherever found. Suppose 
aman has committed an offence apparent to 
the whole country, shall the citizens of the 
country get together and execute the man 
without trial; or imprison him and hold him 
in prison without trial? Is that the way the 
laws of the country are to be administered ? 
Has the Constitution no meaning, and are laws 
to have no efficacy? We shall have anarchy 
at once if such doctrine is to prevail.” 

Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, again replied: 
“T confess I never have heard anything in the 
Senate, which filled me with more astonish- 
ment than the remarks which have fallen from 
the Senator from Illinois; and they have 
strengthened me in the opinion that this reso- 
lution ought not to pass. He talks about the 
whim and caprice of the Secretary of State. 
Sir, I deny here, on behalf of that officer of the 
Government, that he has been actuated by 
whim or caprice. I say he was compelled to 
take the course he did; and, if he had not, he 
himself would have been a moral traitor. 
Now, if we are told that we ought to pass laws 
providing for such cases in the future, I have 
not the least objection. If the Senator refers 
to the future, very well. Let him make a law, 
if he can, which shall define the powers of the 
President in such a case. Let it be a prece- 
dent for the future; let it be a guide for the 
future, if we should ever be placed hereafter 
in similar circumstances. But when the Sena- 
tor proposes to go back six months, and in- 
quire of the Secretary whom he has arrested, 
why he has arrested him, and for what rea- 
son; and when he talks about innocent per- 
sons being arrested, and then discharged, I 
cannot comment upon it. I can only express 
my surprise that language like that should fall 
from a Senator known to be so devoted as he 
is to the cause of the country and the Consti- 
tution.” A 
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Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed. He 
said: “I regret, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has introduced this resolution, 
and I deplore the speech he has made in its 
support. That Senator knows, as we all know, 
that the Secretary of State, in obedience to the 
order of the President of the United States, 
has made arrests in ‘he loyal States. Why 
then ask the Secretary if such arrests have 
been made, and the law upon which they were 
made? Ifthe Senator does not approve of the 
action of the Secretary of State in making 
those arrests, or rather the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in ordering those ar- 
rests, instead of reflecting on the Secretary of 
State or the President, why does not that Sena- 
tor come into the Senate with a bill proposing 
to enact a law that shall clothe the Government 
of this country with ample powers to arrest 
and imprison men who are in complicity with 
traitors? Why is it necessary at this time, in 
this crisis of our country’s history, threatened 
by domestic traitors and by foreign Powers, to 
come into the Senate of the United States with - 
a resolution that carries an implied censure 
with it upon the executive Government of the 
country ?” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, immediately 
rose and said: ‘Mr. President, instead of 
feeling grief and mortification and regret at the 
introduction of this resolution, I thank my 
friend from Illinois for introducing it. I think 
it eminently proper, eminently appropriate ; 
and I shall feel mortified if the day has come 
when any act of your Executive may not be 
inquired into by his sworn constitutional ad- 
visers, the Senate of the United States. If, in 
answering that resolution, if it. passes, the Sec- 
retary of State or the President shall deem it 
proper to send it to us under the seal of exec- 
utive secrecy, I shall find no fault with that; 
but the right, the power, the propriety, and 
the necessity of making this inquiry, to my mind, 
eminently exists. What is the purpose of this 
inquiry? Have not arrests been made in vio- 
lation of the great principles of our Constitu- 
tion? If they have, let us know it, and let us 
know the necessity which impelled them. If 
the fact be that such arrests have been made, 
and if the necessity exists upon which they 
were made, then I trust there is magnanimity, 
there is justice, there is patriotism, there is for- 
bearance enough inthis Senate and in this Con- 
gress to throw the mantle over every act that 
has been prompted by a patriotic impulse to 
serve the nation and preserve its liberties. You 
may gain your victories on the sea, you may 
sweep the enemy from the broad ocean and 
from all its arms and from all its rivers, until 
you may hoist, as the Dutch admiral once 
hoisted at the head of his flag-staff, a broom, in- 
dicative that you have swept the ocean of your 
foes, and you may crush every rebel tkat is ar- 
rayed against you and utterly break their 
power; and when you have done all that, when 
you have established a military Power such as 
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the earth never saw, and a naval power such 
as England never aspired to be, and constitu- 
tional liberty shall be buried amid the ashes of 
that conflagration in which you have overcome 
and destroyed your foes; then, sir, you will 
have got a barren victory, and with all your 
glory you will have but achieved your everlast- 
ing shame.” 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, followed. He 
said: ‘Mr. President, Ido not know that I 
could add one word to the remarks that have 
been made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, if I felt so disposed. I do not rise now 
for the purpose of entering into any debate 
upon the propriety of this resolution, but simply 
to express to the Senator from Illinois my 
hearty thanks for its introduction at this time. 
I believe it to be eminently proper and just. I 
think that the condition of the country, and 
especially of the loyal States, now demands 
some investigation of this sort. Arrests were 
made in the loyal States months ago that were 
charged to have been made without the an- 
thority of law. They were vindicated upon 
the ground of public necessity. It was said 
that we were then in the beginning of a great 
rebellion; that the whole country was in a 
state of alarm and terror, and that it was con- 
sidered expedient and proper for the Govern- 
ment to use all the means it could command to 
suppress the insurrection, without reference to 
the existing laws at the time.” 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, moved to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, objected, saying: 
“Tf there is a disposition in the Senate to make 
any inquiry into these matters, let us know it: 
and let us know it by a direct vote upon the 
resolution. I want to know whether or not we 
are fighting for the Constitution, and for con- 
stitutional liberty regulated by law. I hope 
the resolution will not be referred.” 

Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, opposed the refer- 
ence, saying: “I want to know what is the 
ground upon which the Secretary rests this 
power. I want to know whether itis anything 
which we can find in the Constitution, directly 
or by implication, or whether it is a fancy of 
his, that in these troubled times there ought to 
exist at the seat of Government a great, subtle, 
vague, undefined power pervading the whole 
country, reaching through all the ramifications 
of the telegraphic system, which will enable 
him, while seated in his office, by a dash of his 
pen, to set the electric fire in motion, and to 
order arrests at Cincinnati, at Chicago, at Bal- 
timore, or even in Connecticut, where there is 
no treason, but too much love of peace. 

“Sir, I do not believe in the necessity of any 
such power, lawfully claimed or unlawfully 
claimed. I do not believe that it is necessary 
to the management of this war. I do not be- 
lieve that it promotes the purposes of those 
who desire to see this Union brought together 
again—an object of all others to me the most 
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desirable if it be possible. I believe, on the 
contrary, that it disaffects a great many good 
and worthy men who desire to see the Union 
restored. This, sir, I do know, that if there is 
no power in the Constitution to authorize 
these arrests, and if this body shuts its eyes and 
closes its ears to all complaints on that subject, 
the day is not far distant when the vital spirit 
of a republican, government will be entirely 
gone from us. 

“ Sir, I thank the Senator from Illinois, and 
the Senator from New Hampshire, for the just 
and noble sentiments they have expressed 
to-day, and I shall lament in despondency and 
grief if the Senate shall shrink from an inquiry 
so obviously (to me at least) proper as this.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: “ Sir, 
when these arrests were made, by the authority 
of the President of the United States, first 
through the Secretary of War, and afterward, by 
arrangement, through the action of the Secre- 
tary of State, the loyal people of this country 
were electrified ; they felt that they had a govern- 
ment that was ready to exert its power to save 
the country, and they rejoiced as they did when 
Mason and Slidell were clutched from the deck 
of a British vessel, and imprisoned at Fort War- 
ren, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State. The people of the loyal States have ex- 
pressed, in every form in which they could make 
their sentiments known, their approbation of 
these arrests. 

‘“*T should have no objection to the passage of 
this resolution if it could do any good, but if 
senators are opposed to these arrests altogether, 
say so; if they are in favor of these arrests, but 
believe that this is not the proper mode, then 
let them come into the Senate with a bill, and 
I think we shall all vote for a proper measure 
of that kind, and so arrange it that disloyal 
persons may be arrested according to the forms 
of law. That I think is the proper way; it 
carries no censure, it implies no reflection on 
any one; but I think the adoption of this reso- 
lution, especially after the remarks that have 
been made here to-day, will be regarded asa 
reflection upon the President and upon the 
Secretary of State; and, if it is so understood, 
traitors whose mouths have been closed during 
the last four-or five months, will again open 
their treasonable lips, and Jefferson Davis, and 
the men who are supporting his rebellion, will 
express their joy, if they do not vote their 
thanks to the American Senate for thus reflect- 
ing upon their own government.” 

Mr. Trumbull again replied: ‘I have already 
stated that this is not a resolution to censure 
the Administration, Who makes it a censure on 
the Administration? Who seeks any such issue? 
The Senator from Massachusetts is trying to 
make such anissue. I have quite as high a re- 
gard for the Administration as he has. I stated 
the object of the resolution. It is a resolution 
of inquiry, and I have not even said that arrests 
had been made; but if there is no authority to 
make them, and it is necessary they should be 
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made, we want to pass the necessary law. The 
Senator from Massachusetts goes off, in his zeal, 
to denounce traitors. 
traitors than I am, but I am for constitutional 
liberty and against traitors too. He is against 
traitors and against the Constitution of his 
country, and that is the only difference. I will 
put down treason and save the Constitution, 
save regulated liberty, and he does not care 
whether there is any Constitution or not. Iam 
not to be put in such a position. The Senator 
shall make no such issue with me—that the 
resolution is introduced as a reflection on the 
Administration.” 

Mr. Latham, of California, said: “I see no 
necessity for trampling upon the Constitution 
in order to maintain it. Isee no necessity for 
violating all law, and by our refusal to pass this 
resolution acquiescing in and endorsing usurpa- 
tion of power, in order to preserve the laws. 
We present to the civilized world a very sad and 
humiliating spectacle, in upbraiding revolting 
States for violating the laws and the Constitu- 
tion, when we ourselves are committing equal 
if not greater outrages upon that Constitution 
and against those laws. What is it? One 
man, unauthorized by the Constitution or the 
law, usurps the power to arrest the citizen, to 
incarcerate him, to discharge him or hold him 
in prison upon the tenure of his will, without 
the courts, Congress, the people, or anybody 
knowing the reasons for this usurpation.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, then presented his 
views, as follows: “I have no question, indeed 
I know, that, under the directions from the 
Secretary of State, certain individuals in the 
loyal States have been arrested and imprisoned. 
That is notorious; the whole country is aware 
of it. I will say here that I do not believe 
there is the slightest warrant of law for any 
such proceeding, and I do not suppose you will 
find a lawyer in the country who does think 
there is any warrant of law for. any such pro- 
ceeding; and yet I do not shrink from it. For 
the most part, so far as I knowin the great ma- 
jority of cases, certainly wherever the necessity 
existed—and [ shall not undertake to judge as 
to that—I justify the act, although it was 
against law; I justify it from the necessity of 
the case, and especially in the instances refer- 
red to by my friends from Maryland. I will 
not say in all of those instances, but in many 
of them; for I am not aware of the facts in all 
the cases. There are others equally notorious. 
Why do I say that I justify it? Because, in 
my judgment, it was absolutely necessary to 
the protection of the commonwealth, if I may 
so call it—the Government of the country. It 
was the business of the Administration, under 
the circumstances, to see that no detriment 
was done to the Republic, and where they act- 
ed, believing conscientiously that the good of 
the country demanded this action in this the 
hour of her peril, although they may have act- 
ed against law, I honor the man who, under 
such circumstances, takes the responsibility; 
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and I say here that if I were in power as an 
executive officer, and if I saw that the good of 
the country that I was serving demanded that 
I should stretch my authority, even at the risk 
of my official or of my own natural life, in or- 
der to protect the country, as God is my judge, 
I would do it, and take the consequences ; 
and it is the duty of every man placed in such 
a trust to do it. A man who stops, who hesi- 
tates, in such a case to inquire, when he sees 
that the building is about to be wrapped in 
flames, whether there is a law to guide his 
action, and pauses for fear that the newspapers 
may be down upon him, or that he may be 
called to account, that he may be impeached 
even, is unfit for a great place. 

“ That is my opinion; but, sir, while I express 
that opinion, I say that when he steps beyond 
it, when the people see, or the representatives 
of the people see that he is daring for a mo- 
ment to use that power and that pretence of 
necessity for a nefarious purpose, for any pur- 
pose that is not fully justified by the facts be- 
fore him—when the country sees, or believes, 
or dreams, or suspects that he is acting from 
anything but the highest motives that should 
actuate a public officer, then I would be ready 
on the instant to check the first advance, and 
to lay my hand upon the man. 

“Sir, we cannot trifle with these questions 
in times like those that have preceded the 
pag moment. There have been hours, there 

ve been days, weeks, and months in the pro- 
gress of this rebellion, when it was the duty 
of the Executive to act promptly, without fear, 
without trembling, at their own risk and the 
risk of public reprobation ; and when they did 
it from good motives and took that responsi- 
bility, it only showed them in my judgment so 
much the more fitted for the exigency which 
is upon us. But, sir, I agree with my honor- 
ed friend from New Hampshire, I agree with 
my friend from Illinois, and others, that we 
should watch carefully, most carefully, the 
first approach to any exercise of illegal power 
that is not fully justified by the pressing exi- 
gency of the hour, because it has been well 
said, and is known as a principle which every 
man certainly of us must recognize, that we, 
standing here as the guardians of public liberty, 
must see that no man infringes on the liberty 
of the citizen, unless under such circumstances 
that all the world will justify him from the 
obvious necessity that requires the act.” 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, opposed the pas- 
sage of the resolution chiefly because it was an 
inappropriate time to adopt it. He said: “I 
regard the time at which the inquiry is pro- 
posed as the most inopportune that could 
possibly have been selected. At a time when 
the energies of every department of the Goy- 
ernment are taxed to their utmost capacities 
and powers of endurance to meet and pnt 
down a formidable rebellion, threatening the 
very overthrow of the Government, and at a 
time when we are probably on the very verge 
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of a rupture with one of the most powerful 
nations of the earth, whose power is to be 
united with that of the rebels in the fierce 
struggle with us, I think it would be far better 
for us to expend our time and our energies in 
devising the means for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and the suppression of the 
rebellion, than to waste it in what will have 
the appearance, whether it is so in fact or not, 
and make the impression over all the country 
of an assault upon the Administration.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, replied to this ob- 
jection, saying: ‘‘ My colleague further says 
that this is a bad time to offer such a resolu- 
tion. Why, sir, it is the only time when there 
would be any occasion for such an inquiry. It 
is in just such times as these that this power is 
exercised. It is only on such occasions as this, 
I know, that he would attempt to justify it. 
In a time of quiet and peace in the country he 
would not agree that men should be arrested 
without charge, without complaint, without 
opportunity to answer. From necessity, if you 
ever make the inquiry, you must do it now. 

“He says, moreover, we give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy by this resolution. Sir, I 
disagree with him totally. If you will have a 
united people, if you will bring up the twenty 
millions of loyal people in this country as one 
man to crush out this wicked rebellion, you 
must bring them up believing they are fighting 
for constitutional liberty ; you must bring them 
up believing they are fighting for law, and to 
maintain the institutions which are established 
by the Constitution; and you will weaken 
your Government, you weaken its hands when 
you do anything that creates the impression in 
any portion of the country that we are not 
fighting for this regulated liberty.” 

The resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Yxas.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Cowan, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Harris, Howe, Johnson of Tennessee, 
King, Lane of Indiana, Morrill, Pomeroy, Rice, Sher- 
man, pga ase Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, and Wil- 
s0n—2Zo5, , 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Bright, Carlile, Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, Kennedy, Latham, McDougall, Nesmith, 


Pearce, Powell, Saulsbury, Thomson, Trumbull, Wil- 
kinson, and Willey—17. 


On the 16th of December, a bill was brought 
before the House to authorize the raising of a 
volunteer force for the better protection of 
Kentucky. The objections advanced against 
this bill were that the measure was uncalled 
for —that there were more soldiers in the field 
than were necessary, &c. These objections 
were urged by members who asserted that sla- 
very was the cause of the troubles of the coun- 
try, and who feared that if this extra force in 
Kentucky, composed of citizens of the State, 
was authorized, it might serve as an additional 
protection to the institution of slavery in Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Lovejoy, of Llinois, opposed its 
passage, He said: “Iam willing to vote all 
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the men and all the money that are needed in 
defence of the country, and in defence of true 
and loyal men anywhere within the limits of 
the United States; but I insist that we have 
more soldiers now than can be used. If we 
have sixty thousand soldiers in Kentucky and 
thereabouts, advancing, and we need twenty 


thousand more to protect them as they march, | 


or to ‘keep the line of communication, twenty 
thousand more can be ordered from the Po- 
tomac, or from some other quarter, for I do 
not know where all our soldiers are now.” 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, replied: “I hope 
this bill will pass, sir, and I will state to my 
colleague why I think it ought to pass. They 


propose to raise twenty thousand troops in — 


Kentucky who are familiar with all the country 
there; and the misfortune that has attended us 
heretofore has been that we have not been fa- 
miliar with the country where we have had to 
fight. There are some limitations upon the 
raising of this force. They are to serve in 
Kentucky. They will make the most efficient 
soldiers there. Our base of operations has got 
to be at Louisville. Twenty thousand troops 
are necessary in order to guard our base and 
guard the line that you have got to advance as 
you go into the rebel States, and these are the 
best troops that you can get to guard that 
base, and to guard that line.” 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, followed. He 
said: ‘“‘ What is proposed by the bill under 
consideration? It is, that when the main 
army gets ready for its operation on Columbus, 
and to open the navigation of the Mississippi 
river, the rear of the army shall be protected, 
and the people and homes of Kentucky de- 
fended from inroads from Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, on these seven hundred odd miles of 
border line. We think we will not want this 
force longer than twelve months, and that we 
can raise them—suitable, ready, and prompt, 
to perform that service. We do not say that 
they shall not serve their country anywhere 
else. If the commanding general deems it ne- 
cessary that they shall be moved elsewhere, 
they will fight wherever an enemy is to be 
found; and I will guarantee that they will do 
it well, and will not stop to inquire whether 
they must éross the line.” 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, objected to the 
passage of the bill on the ground of economy: 
“TJ think that if this House mean that the war 
shall be carried on to a successful termination, 
it must be done in such an economieal manner 
as that the people shall not become alarmed, 
and that it shall not have to be abandoned be- 
fore it is finished. The only way to guard 
against that is to use economy, and to restrain 
the expenditures of the Government within all 
possible bounds, consistent with carrying it on 
properly. 

““Now, sir, the House ought to know some- 
thing about what it will be called upon to ap- 
propriate, according to the estimates sent to 
us, The Committee on Ways and Means will 
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have to report a deficiency bill, even after Con- 

appropriating $318,000,000 last July. 
We shall have to appropriate from one hundred 
and sixty to two hundred and fourteen million 
dollars more to make up the deficiencies for 
this fiscal year. We shall also have to report 
a bill making an appropriation of $413,000,000 
for next year. e will thus have to appro- 
priate more than six hundred million dollars, 
without the addition of a single dollar beyond 
what is estimated for. Now, sir, that in itself 
is alarming. I confess I do not see how, un- 
less the expenses are greatly curtailed, this 
Government can possibly goon over six months, 
If we go on increasing expenses, as we have 
been doing, and as we propose to do by this 
bill, the finances, not only of the Government, 
but of the whole country must give way, and 
the people will be involved in one general 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

“ Now what does this bill propose to do? 
We have already in the field an army of six 
hundred and sixty thousand men. I am told 
that eighty thousand of these are in Kentucky, 
constituting the command of Gen. Buell. If 
that be not enough, it is most remarkable that, 
out of the six hundred and sixty thousand now 
in the field, enough cannot be spared to guard 
Kentucky.” 

Mr. Diven, of New York, replied: “Mr. 
‘Speaker, I wish to advert briefly to the argu- 
ment employed by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Stevens) against this bill—that 
is, in reference to the enormous expenses that 
this country is incurring, and his unwillingness 
to add to that expense under any contingency. 
Sir, this country is advanced too far in this 
war to recede. It will not do to make calcu- 
lations as to whether the expenses now run- 
ning against the Government can be endured 
for two or three years. The expenses that are 
rolling up daily and monthly must be termi- 
nated? How terminated? By withdrawing 
our troops, disbanding our armies, and giving 
up this struggle? Who would thus terminate 
this expense? No, sir, that is not the way. 
There is but one determination as to the man- 
ner in which this expense shall be abridged. 
It is by going through with what we have un- 
dertaken. This rebellion must be put down, 
and put down speedily, or it will wear out the 
resources of the country. In deciding, there- 
fore, whether I will vote for this additional ex- 
pense or not, I will be controlled by the fact 
i whether this rebellion will sooner be put down 

by my giving than by my withholding my 
vote. Let it be made apparent that by this 
additional force in Kentucky this rebellion can 
be subdued one month sooner than by with- 
holding it, and it can be shown that no better 
economy can be employed than by the expendi- 
ture of this money in Kentucky.” 
Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, urged the pas- 
« sage of the bill at some length, during which 
he alluded to the object of the war in these 
words: “Sir, if this war is conducted upon 
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legitimate principles, I have no fears in regard 
to its result. If you will confine yourself to 
the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, issued 
on the 19th of April last, when he made his 
appeal to the people of this country, saying 
that he wanted an army to put down insurrec- 
tion and rebellion, and to protect the rights of 
property and the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution to the States—if gentlemen will 
but adhere to the principles contained in that 
proclamation, there is no danger with regard to 
the result of the war, with the number of 
troops we now have in the field. But if it be 
the desire and the plan to change the object 
of the war, and make it a war for emancipa- 
tion, I can tell those gentlemen who hug the 
negro so closely to their bosoms that they do it 
at the hazard of the very life and existence of 
the Government itself. I do not pretend to 
say whether the gentleman from Illinois be of 
that party or not. If gentlemen will confine 
themselves even to the principles of the Mes- 
sage which the President sent in at the open- 
ing of this session, we need have no fear with 
regard to the result; but, as the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Steele) observed the 
other day, I repeat, if yon change the object 
and principle of the war, you paralyze the bra- 
very of the army; you present another ques- 
tion; you present a divided North and a South 
united. That would be the effect of such a 
change of policy. It is a war for the supre- 
macy of the Constitution and laws, and the 
honor of the flag, and not for the emancipation 
of slaves. I believe that it is the sworn duty 
of this Government to accept all the men who 
offer to come to our standard for that purpose, 
as these twenty thousand men seek to enlist 
under our standard in Kentucky, and to make 
our ranks formidable. I believe that we al- 
ready have a well-disciplined army.” 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, opposed the 
bill on the ground that it was giving to Ken- 
tucky a military system different from that in 
the other States, and thus replied to the remarks 
of the preceding speaker on the conduct of the 
war: “My colleague (Mr. Wright) has re- 
sorted not to argument, but to a declaration 
which I had hoped might have been avoided 
upon this floor. It is to this amount: that if 
this army should at any time be used, asI un- 
derstand him, under any circumstances, to free 
negroes from slavery, you will have demora- 
lized the army and imperilled the safety of the 
country. I enter my protest here against the 
truth or soundness of any such declaration. It 
is placing negro slavery above the country. It 
is making the salvation of slavery superior to 
and more sacred than the safety of the Con- 
stitution of the country. Sir, in my judgment, 
that man is not fit to conduct this war, either 
as chief Executive or as a member of the Cab- 
inet or as Commander-in-Chief or as subor- 
dinate officer, who does not place the safety of 
the Constitution beyond and above, immeas- 
urably beyond and above, the safety of negro 
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slavery. Whenever that sentiment shall pre- 
dominate in the. United States, as uttered by 
my colleague, then American liberty will sleep 
forever. There is but one sentiment which an 
American patriot can own: that is, that the 
American Constitution, the American Union, 
and American institutions, are superior to and 
above everything else, including local institu- 
tions of a peculiar character or the safety of 
any local people.” ‘ 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, met the objection 
against the merits of the bill by the following 
statement: “The bill in no respect differs in 
principle from a previous bill passed by this 
House on the 22d of last July, and which re- 
ceived the assent both of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and of my worthy friend from 
Illinois. This bill is as well guarded as that ~ 
was, touching the objects and purposes for 
which these volunteers may be called into the 
field. That bill contains the same phraseology 
under which my friend from Illinois (Mr. Love- 
joy) thinks is lurking a power to strike at the 
rights of the slave. The declared purpose of 
that bill and of this is, that the volunteers are 
to be used ‘ for suppressing insurrection, repel- 
ling invasion, and protecting the public proper- 
ty.’ These words are used in the same sense 
in each of the bills.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, said: “I wish to ask 
the gentleman why it is necessary to raise this 
number of men, when we already have enough 
to perform the service; when we have ten 
thousand, at least, waiting in Illinois, and anx- 
ious to get into a fight somewhere ? ” 

Mr. Bingham replied: “The difficulty is 
that I do not know that the fact is as it is stat- 
ed by the gentleman from Illinois. On the 
contrary, I have the best evidence that the: 
force in the field is not sufficient for the public 
interest, and therefore I am for the proposed 
increase.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, again rose and said : 
“J would like to know upon what facts the 
gentleman states that we really need more sol- 
diers in the service of the United States?” 

Mr. Bingham replied: “If the gentleman 
wants some authority, I will say that we have 
the report of the Adjutant General of the 
United States, stating that the whole force in 
Kentucky is not more than one third of what 
our public exigencies require. We have also 
the statement of the representative from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Wickliffe) that the Secretary of 
War himself stated that this additional force 
of twenty thousand is needed now in the ser- 
vice in Kentucky.” 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, repeated his 
previous statements. He said: “I stated that, 
before I received the communication from the 
Legislature of Kentucky, urging the organiza- 
tion of a force of this kind by the General 
Government, I had consulted the Secretary of 
War upon the propriety of it, and explained to 
him the purposes, objects, and necessity of the 
corps. He approved of it, or else my ears de- 
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ceived me. I then went to the President of 
the United States, and submitted the proposi- 
tion tohim. He took it under consideration, 
and told me he would consult his cabinet. He 
afterward informed me that he approved the 
raising of the troops, that he believed them 
necessary.” 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, urged the im- 
portance of the bill. He said: “I have not 
attended sufficiently close to the movement of 
this debate to know how the negro question 
has been introduced into it; but I cannot see 
how it properly has any connection with it. I 
suppose there are very few gentlemen—cer- 
tainly I hope there are but few—upon either 
side of the House, who do not concur in the 

eneral sentiment that the preservation of this 

nion and the perpetuity of our American na- 
tionality is an object infinitely more important 
for us to consider than either the preservation 
of slavery or the abolition of slavery. We are 
told that this legislation is peculiar; that it is 
abnormal. In answer to that it is sufficient to 
state that the condition of Kentucky at this 
time is peculiar. Kentucky occupies a peculiar 
situation in connection with our public affairs. 
She is not only invaded by armies in large 
force and great strength, but she has the ele- 
ments of disorder within her own limits. She 
has, in portions of the State, a large number 
of latent rebels who are very strong in their 
sympathy with those in active rebellion against 
the Government, and who are only waiting a 
fit opportunity to let their sympathy break out 
in open insurrection, She is surrounded by 
hostile forces on three sides, who wish to make 
her Union and loyal citizens feel the force of 
their wrath in consequence of the attitude of 
loyalty they have assumed toward the Govern- 
ment. Hence she is subject to invasion from 
those quarters. Her railroads, her bridges, 
and her other public property are in constant 
danger of being destroyed; and this not by 
the regular movement of armies and large 
bodies of men, but by guerilla bands who come 
in the night and go in the night; who goin 
small numbers by stealth through the byways 
of the country. In order to defeat them, you 
do not want armies, but bands of men equal in 
number and firmness of purpose to them, You 
want men familiar with the country; who 
have that sort of local knowledge which will 
enable them to meet this invading or insurrec- 
tionary force. It is manifest that such men 
must be drawn from the country itself, and 
that their organization should be in the nature 
of a police force, to preserve order and give 
protection to the people at home. 

“Now, the State of Kentucky, as has been 
repeatedly said, has already furnishd her quota 
of troops for the armies of the country. She 
has, if I mistake not, a larger force in the field 
for the war than the State of Massachusetts, 
with her larger and entirely loyal population; , 
yet her resources in the way of raising troops 
are not exhausted. It does not follow that 
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because she has already furnished nearly thirty 
thousand troops for three years, as we have 
been told she has, she cannot furnish half as 
many more. It is believed that, for a more 
limited period, and for the special purposes 
designated in this bill, she can and will furnish 
more. I need not say that there are many 
men who could go into the service for twelve 
months who would find it inconvenient, if not 
impracticable, to enlist for three years. If it 
is admitted that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give protection to loyal citizens who 
have attested their loyalty to the country by 
as great sacrifices, at least, as the citizens of 
any part of the country, I see not how we can 
hesitate a moment about the passage of this 
bill. These men must be protected. -It is a 
duty which the Government owes them.” 

. Blair, of Missouri, rose and replied to 
the statement that the force was not needed. 
He said: “ Mr. Speaker, I merely desire to oc- 
eupy the attention of the House for five or six 
minutes in concluding this debate; and I want 
especially to reply to the remarks made by the 
peulloman from Illinois (Mr. Lovejoy), who 

t spoke in opposition to this bill. He as- 
serted over and over again that this force is 
unnecessary, and that we have more troops than 
we want, and do not know what to do with 
them. Now, I would reply to that remark by 
saying that we have the best reason in the 
world for believing that we have not got 
enough meu in the field, for we have not been 
able to conquer this enemy anywhere as yet. 
That is one proof of it, and another proof of it 
is that we never have met them anywhere that 
they have not outnumbered us. We have 
never confronted the enemy in battle yet when 
they have not been superior to us in numbers, 
and we have never been able to drive them 
back one foot. I think that that ought to be 
proof conclusive to the gentleman from Illinois 
that we have not got enough men.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, in reply, said: “I 
suppose that fact is accounted for by this, that 
the enemy never will meet us unless they are 
superior in numbers, They watch their oppor- 
tunity, and never meet us on an equal field 
with equal numbers.” 

Mr. Blair answered: “ Then why does not 
our army advance and overrun them?” 

Mr. Lovejoy again replied: ‘ Because we 
have no generals.” 

Mr. Blair responded: ‘Mr. Speaker, these 
gentlemen who insist all the time that we have 
got more men than we want, ought to be madeto 
look the facts in the face. We have not as many 
men here—though the gentleman is complain- 
ing of being overrun in the city of Washington 
—as the enemy have in their breastworks on 
the other side of the river.” 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, now rose and 
said: “I wish to ask the gentleman from 


. Missouri how it comes, then, that this Admin- 


istration is derelict in its duty in not asking 
ngress toraise more men ” 
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Mr. Blair replied: “Ido not know that the 
Administration is derelict; I rather think the 
gentlemen who refuse to vote troops are dere- 
lict.” 

Mr. Hickman responded: ‘ That was not 
my question. I wish to know of the gentle- 
man from Missouri how it is that the Adminis- 
tration is derelict in duty in this respect; why 
do they not ask Congress to raise more men ? 
If we have not yet a number sufficient to con- 
quer the enemy, then it is the plain duty of the 
Administration to ask us to vote more men; 
but they have not done so. This measure 
comes upon the recommendation of the Military 
Committee alone.” 

Mr. Blair again said: ‘Let me say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that if the Ad- 
ministration is derelict, as he argues, that is no 
reason why we should be so; and when we 
see the fact as plainly as the Administration 
can see it, or as anybody else can see it, that 
our armies are not advancing, and that we have 
never met the enemy except when the enemy 
were in overwhelmingly superior numbers; 
when that is the undisputed fact before the 
country, we are ourselves derelict in duty if 
we do not vote additional troops. 

“‘ Now, sir, let me reply to another question 
which the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Love- 
joy) asked of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Wright,) and that was, whether he was 
willing to accept all the men who would offer 
‘their service in this war? I say I would—every 
man. It wouldend the war quicker and more 
cheaply, in my opinion. I think the objection 
of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Stevens), that this is an ex- 
pensive measure, and that our Republic is to 
be crushed by the expense of this war, is in- 
valid. I believe that the more men we raise 
the more speedily will we end this war, and 
the more cheaply, too. Ishould have been in 
favor of doubling the number of men we have 
raised, and putting them in the field; and if it 
had been done sooner, in my opinion we should 
have felt the advantage of it now.” 

The bill was then read a third time and 
passed the House, but failed to pass in the 
Senate. 

The subject of a reduction of the army came 
up also in the Senate, on the 28th of March. 
Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, moved that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the 
following resolution: 

Stesolved, That in the opinion of the Senate no per- 
sons should be commissioned as generals of divisions 
or brigades except such as shall exhibit superior com- 


petency in the command of men, or gallantry in action 
against the enemy. 


Mr. Grimes thus stated the object of the 
resolution: “I merely desire to get it before 
the Senate in order that we may put it in the 
proper form, and then express to the country 
and to those who have the authority to appoint 
general officers in the army, what are our con- 
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victions as to the proper course to be pursued. 
I wish the Senate and the country to know 
that at this time there have been appointed one 
hundred and eighty brigadier generals in the 
United States Army—one hundred and seventy- 
two irregular or volunteer brigadier generals 
and eighty brigadiers in the regular army. 
The pay of these officers is $3,954 a year, In- 
cluding their legitimate pay proper and a por- 
tion of the commutation of their rations; but 
in addition to that, they draw upon an average, 
as I have learned by investigation, a commuta- 
tion for quarters amounting to $300 each, a 
commutation for fuel amounting upon an aver- 
age to ninety-six dollars each, a small commu- 
tation for lights; and besides they receive med- 
ical attendance, drugs, medicines, and stationery 
free. I think it safe to say that the expenses 
to the United States growing out of the 
appointment of brigadier generals alone is 
$1,000,000 a year. 

“‘ Now, sir, I am prepared to say, and I think 
the facts justify me in saying, that the neces- 
sities of the army and the country do not re- 
quire one half of this number of brigadier gen- 
erals. We went through the Mexican war 
with only three generals in the field. Brigades 
and divisions were then commanded by colonels. 
Regiments were commanded by captains, In 
some instances regiments were commanded by 
first lieutenants. They acted bravely; they 
vindicated the honor of the country; they up- 
held the honor of its flag upon every field. 
The comparative expense, therefore, of con- 
ducting that war, with officers enjoying those 
ranks was nothing at all by the side of the ex- 
pense that we are now incurring.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: ‘*I con- 
cur with the Senator from Iowa in the opinion 
that we have had quite enough general officers 
nominated. Still, sir,I think the Senator is 
somewhat mistaken in some of the views he 
has expressed. We have in the field something 
more than six hundred regiments, making one 
hundred and fifty brigades, and, of course, they 
require one hundred and fifty brigadier gen- 
erals. We have forty-five or fifty divisions of 
the army, and theyrequire so many general 
officers. Then we have several departments 
or corps @armée in the service, which require 
some ten or fifteen general officers. We have 
had nominated one hundred and seventy-five 
brigadier generals for the volunteers, and about 
twenty major generals. I believe the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth brigadier general was 
nominated this morning, and his name will be 
down here by and by. A few of these nomi- 
nations, I believe, we have rejected ; a few more 
I certainly hope we shall reject for the good 
of the service and the credit of the country.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, followed saying: 
“Tt is absolutely necessary, in my judgment, 
that Congress should bring itself to consider 
the question of expense, and as well with ref- 
erence to their own particular friends as to any- 
body else. They should remember that the 
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country has to pay for it, and that we should 
not have any more of these gentlemen appoint- 
ed, if we can help it, than are necessary in or- 
der properly to command the army. It is not 
for me to say how many may be necessary; 
but let the gentlemen look at the question for 
a moment. My honorable friend from Massa- 
chusetts says there are so many brigades in the 
army. We all know there are a great many 
more than Congress ever intended there should 
be; that we intended in the beginning, and we 
so legislated, that the number of volunteers to 
be raised should be limited to five hundred 
thousand; but although Congress in its lan- 
gauge expressed the idea, and it was stated so 
over and over again, it accidentally gave a 
power which extended to a million, or was so 
construed as to extend to a million, and under 
that our army has been swollen up to over 
seven hundred thousand men. At this day I 
do not think a man can be found anywhere 
who will say that half a million are not all that 
we can possibly need or use; and yet we have 
this number of troops in the service, though 
not actually in the field. There are regiments 
in my own State to-day that have been raised, 
staying there—who have been staying there for 
months—paid by the Government, efficient 
men, the choice men of our State, waiting and 
begging to be called into the field and not to be 
left there doing nothing; not armed; ready to 
do everything, anxious to be in service; and 
the answer is: ‘ We have no occasion for you; 
we have got so many men here—more than 
we know what to do with;’ men who make a 
most elegant appearance on days ofreview, and 
who undoubtedly would fight well if they could 
only get achancé. There are more men than the 
Government knows what to do with hereon the 
Potomac to-day. What occasion is there to send 
for others? So itisin every State in the Union; 
there are men who are paid from month to 
month, and who have been paid for months, 
not armed, not called into the field, absolutely 
for the reason that the Government has no oc- 
casion to use them; and yet no step is taken to 
disband these men. Why not disband them, 
if they are not wanted? Because we haye 


‘seven hundred and fifty thousand, if that is the 


number—two hundred and fifty thousand more 
than we ever intended to have—therefore my 
friend from Massachusetts argues you must have 
anumber of generals to correspond! I daresay 
we have more brigadier generals to-day than 
there are brigadgs organized. What is the 
reason why we should go on and appoint gen- 
erals to correspond with a number of men that 
are not needed and are not used? It is extray- 
agance of the most wanton kind; and we may 
as well express our opinions upon it openly and 
let the country understand it. I mean to wash 
my hands of it. I have tried to do so here 
over and over again repeatedly. I offered a 
proposition the other day to stop all enlistments 
until the army should be reduced to the proper 
level, until we should get down to the number 
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we wanted, and no more. My friend from 
Massachusetts said we should have a bill soon 
where I could put on my amendment. I have 
not seen his bill yet; as soon as he brings it 
along so that I can put on my amendment I 
will, and I hope it will be forthcoming very 
soon. I understand, however, that the Depart- 
ment has absolutely stopped enlistments; but 
whether that be so or not, it is best to reduce it 
to shape and have a law on the subject. The 
country is ready to raise, I am ready for my 
constituents to say and we will all say that they 
will raise, whatever number of men may be 
needed, and put them in the field, and set them 
to doing the work we want done; but why 
should we saddle the country with a quarter 
of a million of men more than are needed, and 
simply for no other reason than because A, B, 
CO, D, E, and F, and so on through the alphabet, 
are continually pressing for authority to raise 
men who are not needed? I for one thank my 
friend from Iowa for introducing this resolution, 
for if it has no other effect it gives an opportuni- 
ty for those of us who desire to do so, to express 
to the country our anxious wish to stop this 
wanton waste.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, replied: ‘“‘ The 
Senator from Maine the other day proposed to 
reduce the number of men authorized by law 
down to five hundred thousand. I agree with 
him in that. Still we have not been able to do® 
it. It was suggested also that we ought to stop 
recruiting. I agree to that; I have over and 
over again been to the War Office and urged 
‘upon the Department to stop recruiting in 

every part of the country. We have had the 
promise that it should be done; yet every 
day in different parts of the country we have 
accounts of men being raised and brought forth 
to fill up the ranks of regiments. The papers 
tell us that in Tennessee and other parts of the 
country where our armies move, we are filling 
up the ranks of the army. I believe we have 
to-day one hundred and fifty thousand more 
men under the pay of the Government than 
we need or can well use. I have not a doubt 
of it; and I think it ought to be checked. I 
think the War Department ought to issue 
peremptory orders forbidding the enlistment 
of another soldier into the volunteer force of 
the United States until the time shall come 
when we need them. We can obtain them 
any time when we need them. 

“Then, sir, there is another thing that ought 
to be done; and I have pressed that on the 
War Office for weeks; and I suppose they 
are trying to do it; for I want it to be under- 
stood I make no complaint of the manner in 
which business is done in that office. They 
have a great deal to do, anda great deal must 
necessarily escape their attention. It is this: 
we have thousands of men in the volunteer 

force of the country unfit for duty. I know 
regiments that have moved down the river that 
have left forty and fifty men behind them about 
Washington who want to be discharged and 
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who ought to be discharged, and who would be 
discharged if the medical men would attend 
promptly and vigorously to their business. 
We have in this army, with a great deal of 
energy and vigor, a great deal of this how not 
to do athing. I think we havea great deal of 
that in that portion of the army. We havethou- 
sands of men who ought to be discharged from 
the Army of the United States, for they are 
physically unfit to bear the burdens of a cam- 
paign, and most of these men desire to be dis- 
charged. 

“ Now, sir, the Senator from Iowa thinks it 
will be difficult for us to get rid of these gen- 
erals. We make them easily. I do not think, 
as a general rule, any difficulty will grow out 
of making them, more than other officers. I 
think we shall get rid of them just as easily as 
we make them.” 

The motion to discharge the committee was 
not agreed to. 

In the Senate, on the 18th, Mr. Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Militia be directed to consider the expediency 
of Bata by additional legislation that our national 
armies shall not be employed in the surrender of fugi- 
tive slaves. 


He said: “Sir, besides my general interest 
in this question, besides my interest in the 
honor of the national army, I have a special 
interest at this moment because Brigadier Gen- 
eral Stone has seen fit to impose this vile 
and unconstitutional duty upon Massachusetts 
troops. The Governor of my State has charged 
me with a communication to the Secretary of 
War on this subject, complaining of this out- 
rage, treating it as an indignity to the men, and 
as an act unworthy of our national flag. I 
agree with the Governor of Massachusetts ; 
and when I call attention to this abuse now, I 
make myself his representative, as also the rep- 
resentative of my own opinions. 

“But there are others besides the Governor 
of Massachusetts who complain. There are 
two German companies in one of the Massa- 
chusetts regiments who, when they enlisted, 
entered into the public service with the positive 
understanding that they should not be put to 
any such discreditable and unconstitutional ser- 
vice. Sir, they complain, and with them their 
own immediate fellow-citizens at home, the 
German population generally throughout the 
country. I am glad to know that my friend 
and colleague, the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, promises us at once a bill 
to meet this grievance. It ought to be intro- 
duced promptly, and to be passed at once. 
Our troops ought to be saved from this shame.” 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, followed. He 
regarded the cause of the mischief complained 
of as arising from the injudicious proclamations 
of various Generals, but apprehended that there 
need not be any difficulty upon the question. 
Alluding to the views of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, he said: “ There is a tendency onthe 
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part of a great many people in the South to in- 
sist that this war is to be a war for the eman- 
cipation of their slaves, and there is a tendency 
on the part of a great many people in the 
North: to insist the same thing. Now, sir, I 
speak for Pennsylvania, the great State, the 
Keystone State, which lies between these ex- 
tremes, and where we think we can look upon 
this question as coolly as it is possible for a 
disinterested person to examine anything. I 
say for her that she repudiates both these ex- 
tremes. Her object, when she put her one 
hundred and five thousand or one hundred and 
six thousand men into the field upon which 
this battle is to be fought, was not that. Her 
object was .to vindicate the Constitution and 
the laws, and to compel obedience to them 
everywhere, uncaring consequences. If in the 
flames of this war the chains melt from the 
slave, it is not her fault. They who lighted up 
the conflagration are alone responsible, and 
upon them let the responsibility rest. The ob- 
ject which she pursues is that one which I have 
stated, and that one alone. She has always at 
all times joined most heartily in indorsing that 
amendment to the Oonstitution which was 
passed here at the last session, and declared 
that she desired to interfere in no wise with 
the domestic institutions of any other State.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

s 

A short time after hostilities commenced be- 
tween the North and the South, an order was 
issued from the State Department, requiring 
passports to be procured by all persons intend- 
ing to depart to foreign countries. Persons 
going to California were also included in this 
order. It led to a call by Congress upon the 
Department for an explanation. 

Mr. Latham, of California, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested 
to inform the Senate by virtue of what law, or for what 
reason, passports are required of passengers going di- 
rect from New York city to San Francisco, in California. 


He said: “Mr. President, this is simply a 
resolution of inquiry, and I desire to state to 
the Senate that, in offering it, I had no intention 
to embarrass the Department of State. Neither 
do I propose, by making the inquiry, to do 
anything more than what I conceive is justice 
to the people that I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent upon this floor. The people of California 
have a right to know why those of them, who 
are going to the West and returning to their 
friends in the East, are subjected to this im/po- 
sition. They have a right to know by virtue 
of what law or for what reason it is done. I 
say it is an imposition, because the people of 
California are the only people in the Union 
among the loyal States that are now paying for 
the privilege of going to their home and of 
leaving it. Ido not know, sir, by what right 
the Secretary of State can exact from the peo- 
ple of the Pacific coast the taking out of a 
passport, any more than he can of the citizens 
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of Massachusetts who want to leave that State 
and go to the State of New York.” 

On a subsequent day the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Seward, sent the following letter to the 
Senate : 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The Secretary of State has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of the resolution of the Senate of yester- 
day, requesting him to inform the Senate by virtue of 
what law or for what reason, passports are required 
of passengers going direct from New York city to Cali- 
fornia. In reply, the Secretary of State has the honor 
to remark, that the twenty-third section of the act of 
My Booed of the 18th of August, 1856, ordains, “that 
the Secretary of State shall be authorized to grant and 
issue passports, and cause passports to be granted, is- 
sued, and verified in foreign countries, by such diplo- 
matic or consular officers of the United States, and 
under such rules as the President shall designate and 
prescribe, for and on behalf of the United States.” 

From the beginning of the insurrection there has 
been reason to believe that citizens of the insurgent 
States and agents of the insurgents have taken passage 
in the steamers from New York to Aspinwall for dis- 
loyal Ree and especially for the purpose of em- 
barking for Europe and elsewhere. Latterly, it was 
deemed imperative for the public safety to endeavor 
to check this practice. With this view, a few weeks 
since, the Secretary of State directed that all persons 
embarking in such steamers should obtain passports. 
These instruments are by law required to be gratu- 
itously furnished in this country, and in order that 
travellers might experience as little inconvenience 
and delay as practicable in obtaining them, the Sec- 
retary of State authorized the i i agent of the 
Department at New York to furnish them to loyal < f 

y 


® plicants in the same manner as if they should app 


to the Department itself. Complaints of the incon- 
venience of the requirement, however, to travellers 
to California, having reached the Department, the 
regulation was for a time suspended; but information 


having been received that the suspension had led to. 


abuses which it was the original object of the regula- 
tion to correct, it has been recently restored. 

The Secretary of State is well aware of the import- 
ance of free communication between the Atlantic 
States and the possessions of the United States on the 
Pacific, and would, at all times, be reluctant in oly 
way to trammel that communication. It is believed, 
however, that no loyal citizen will, under, the cireum- 
stances, object to the temporary requirement of a 
passport. hen the order referred to was restored, 
instructions were at the same time given to exempt 
from the requirement that class of passengers among 
whom dangerous conspirators against the Govern- 
ment and the Union would not probably be found. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


DEPARTMENT OF SratTE, 
Wasuineton, December 19, 1861. 


It has been stated that the legislation of Con- 
gress assumed an entirely new aspect at this 
session. Much time was spent during the first 
half of the session, in discussing resolutions, 
which, although of no unusual importance, yet 
served to develop the views of individual mem- 
bers, to incite the ardent, to push forward the 
timid, and secure the coéperation of a majority 
for those strong measures which finally pre- 
vailed. As is usual in a revolution or civil 
commotion, while the vigor ofa country is unim- 
paired, the extreme champions of the move- 
ment are at first successful. But when the ex- 
haustion of the country intervenes, they are 
supplanted by those hitherto regarded as timid 
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conservatives. The first class now proceed to 
triumph in this session of Congress. 

In the Senate on the 19th of December, Mr. 
Willey, of Virginia, offered the following reso- 
lation : 

Resolved, That the existing war, forced upon the 
country by the instigators of the rebellion without 
a cause or provocation, was, and is, designed 

y them to destroy the Union and the Constitution; 
and their purpose, moreover, was at first, and is now, 
to disavow and repudiate the fundamental principles 
of republican government on which our fathers estab- 
lished the Union and the Constitution. 


Mr. Willey proceeded to address the Senate, 
and to show that there had been at the South 
no just cause of dissatisfaction with the Goy- 
ernment. It had most successfully accomplish- 
ed the end of its institution in securing ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” for the 
citizen, and in “ promoting the general wel- 
fare.” The policy of the Government had 
always been controlled by the South, and at the 
time of the outbreak the administration of 
the Government was completely within the 
power of the South and its friends. Slavery 
and the rights of slaveholders were secure 
from any successful aggression by the Republi- 
can party or the General Government. No 
dread of the Abolitionists precipitated secession. 
He then presented his view of the primary in- 
citing cause of secession. He said: 


‘* But what was the primary inciting cause of 
this rebellion? I answer—dissatisfaction with 
the principles and operation of democratic gov- 
ernment. It was hostility to the simplicity and 
equality of republican institutions. We may 
not find any direct and unequivocal avowal of 
this fact on the part of the conspirators. It 
would be strange if we should. Satan ever ap- 
proaches his victims as an angel of light. Lib- 
erty has always been destroyed in the name of 
liberty. Despotism is strategetic. It fights 
with masked batteries. All history will attest 
that encroachments on human rights have gen- 
erally been made in the guise of freedom and 
friendship. : 

“Mr. President, Iam not before you either 
as the defender or the denouncer of slavery. 
Its friends, however, claim that it is necessary 
to the perfection of any high degree of civiliza- 
tion; that, by exempting those who possess 
slaves from those menial and servile offices in- 
separably incident to the economy of any con- 
dition of society, it affords leisure and means 
for superior mental and social improvement, 
and imparts a dignity of character and polish 
of manners unattainable where slavery does 
not exist. If this assumption be confined in its 
application to the slaveholder, it may, to some 
extent, be true; but how small a proportion of 
the people of the South own slaves! 

“Sir, I dare not say, with George Mason, of 
Virginia, that ‘every master of a slave is born 
a petty tyrant,’ for I am a slaveholder. I de- 
spise the vituperation so indiscriminately heaped 
upon slaveholders by the madness of fanatic 


abolitionists. They are the worst enemies of 
the slave in the world. They have already in- 
jured him much ; and if their policy were car- 
ried out it would degrade the slave still below 
his present position, and entail miseries upon - 
him exceeding the horrors of the slave ship. 
It would beggar both master and slave, and de- 
moralize the whole country. Let us leave 
slavery where the Constitution and laws have 
placed it, and await the progressive influences 
of that blessed Christianity, which, in God’s 
own time, shall redeem and regenerate the hu- 
man race, 

“But, sir, it may nevertheless be so that 
slavery does tend to foster in the feelings and 
mind of the slaveholder sentiments averse to 
the perfect level of natural and political equal- 
ity upon which the system of American repub- 
lican institutions is based. Labor is not so rep- 
utable in slaveholding as it is in non-slavehold- 
ing communities; and although the laws do not 
create or tolerate any distinctions predicated 
upon this fact, we find them existing with a 
power and influence as inexorable as if they 
were a part of the Constitution. I remember 
the startling effect of a passage in the speech 
which the eloquent Preston, sent as a commis- 
sioner from South Carolina to the late Virginia 
convention at Richmond, made before that 
body. Said he: 


Southern civilization cannot exist without slavery. 
None but an equal race can labor at the South. De- 
stroy involuntary labor, and the Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion must be remitted to the latitudes from which it 
sprung. 

“Sir, how I did wish that these remarkable 
sentences could have reached the ears of the 
five million laboring inhabitants in the South 
who own no slaves! Whatever may be the 
cause of this aristocratic sentiment in the South, 
and especially in the Gulf States, I Shall leave 
the further discussion of it to philosophers and 
statesmen. It is the fact that I am at present 
considering ; and that the fact exists is, I think, 
indisputable. It will not be denied that Judge 
Pratt, of South Carolina, is an eminently able 
man, and may justly claim to be.considered an 
authoritative exponent of the views of a large 
portion of the people of his section. In a late 
eleborate article animadverting upon the tem- 
porizing measures of the confederate States, 
he says: 

The contest is not between the North and South as 

nogreniics sections, for between such sections mere- 
there can be no contest; nor between the people of 
the North and the people of the South, for our relations 
have been pleasant, and on neutral grounds there is 
still nothing to estrange us.- We eat together, trade 


_together, and practise, yet, in intercourse, with great 


respect, the courtesies of common life. But the real 
contest is between the two forms of society which have 
become established—the one at the North and the other 
atthe South. Society is essentially different from gov- 
ernment—as different as is the nut from the bur, or 
the nervous body of the shell fish from the bony struc- 
ture which surrounds it; and within this Government 
two societies had become developed as variant in struc- 
ture and distinct in form as any two beings in animated 
nature. The one isa society composed of one race, the 
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other of two races. The one is bound together but b 
the two great social relations of husband and wife 
and parent and child; the other by the three relations 
of husband and wife, and parent and child, and master 
and slave. The one embodies in its political structure 
the principle that equality is the right of man; the 
other that it is the right of equals only. The one, em- 
bodying the op that equality is the right of man, 
expands upon the horizontal plane of pure democracy ; 
the other, embodying the principle that it is not the 
right of man but of equals only, has taken to itself the 
rounded form of a social aristocracy. In the one there 
is hireling labor—in the other slave labor; in the one, 
therefore, in theory, at least, labor is voluntary ; in the 
other, involuntary ; in the labor of the one there is the 
elective franchise, in the other there is not; and, as 
labor is always in excess of direction, in the one the 

ower of government is only with the lower classes; 
in the other, the upper. In the one, therefore, the reins 
of Government come from the heels, in the other from 
the head of the society; in the one it is guided by the 
worst, in the other by the best, intelligence ; in the one 
it is from those who have the least, in the other from 
those who have the greatest, stdke in the continuance 
of existing order. 


“Mr. President, Judge Pratt is by no means 
singular in his repudiation of the cardinal prin- 
ciple of democratic institutions—the right of 
the majority to govern. The constitution of 
his State confines the political power, in fact, 
to a comparatively small number; and the fun- 
damental laws of several of the other Southern 
States, including my own, have denied that 
population or suffrage is the true basis of polit- 
ical power, but secure to property a represent- 
ation in the Legislature. 

“Mr. President, Mr. Jefferson enunciated the 
axiom that ‘absolute acquiescence in the decis- 
ions of the majority was the vital principle of 
republics.’ Thus he summed up the argument 
in favor of adhering to the General Government 
and preserving it: 

The preservation of the General Government in its 
whole constitutional vigor is the sheet-anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad ; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people—a mild and safe correc- 
tive of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revo- 
lution where peaceable remedies are unprovided; and 
absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority 
—the vital principle of republics, from which there is 
no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immedi- 
ate parent of despotism. 


‘ 
“But, sir, Mr. Preston, the South Carolina 
commissioner, to whom I have already referred, 
delivered a very different message to us last 
spring, in the Virginia convention. He de- 
clared to us: 


In the Free States, the simple, isolated, exclusive, sole 
poate principle is a pare democracy of mere num- 

rs, save a scarcely discernible modification, by a 
vague and undefined form of representation. In these 
States there can be no departure from this principle 
in its extremest intensity. The admission of the slight- 
est adverse element is forbidden by the whole genius 
of the people and their institutions. It is as delicate 
in its sensitiveness as personal right in England, or 
slavery in Carolina; it is the vitalizing principle, the 
breath of the life of Northern socialism. The almighty 
power of numbers is the basis of all social agreement 
in the Northern States. A fearful illustration of this 
is at this moment exhibiting its results in the Govern- 
ment under which you are consenting to live, That 
Government was “instituted and appointed ” to protect 
and secure equally the interest of the parts. By the 
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agency of mere numbers, one section has been restrict- 
Pf and another expanded in territory; one section has 
been unduly and oppressively taxed, and one section 
has been brought to imminent peril; and in this hour 
the people of the North are consulting whether they can 
subjugate the people of the South by the right ofnumber. 
he “ government by the people” is equally the rule 
of the South, but the modification of the “rule of num- 
bers” is so essential in the Slave States, that it cannot 
coexist with the same principle in its unrestricted form. 
In the South it is controlled, perhaps made absolutel 
subject, by the fact that the recognition of a speci 
proper is essential to the Vitalization of the 
and political organisms. If, then, you attempt to in- 
stitute the rule of either form into the organism of the 
other, you instantly destroy the section you invade. 
To proclaim to the North that numbers shall not be 
absolute, would be as offensive as to proclaim the ex- 
tinction of slavery in the South. The element of p 
erty would neutralize the entire political system at the 
North ; its exclusion would subvert the whole organism 
of the South, 


“This is not the opinion of isolated individ- 
uals. It is wide spread in the South. It is al- 
ready incorporated, in some form or other, in 
the organic laws of several of the States; and 
other States are seeking to give it constitutional 
authority. Thus, in the constitutional conven- 
tion of Virginia, recently in session, Mr. Stuart, 
formerly Secretary of the Interior, as chairman 
of the committee having the subject in charge, 
made a report, from which I read the following 
extracts: 


Governments are instituted for the protection of the 
rights of Pa and property 3 and any system must 
be radically defective which does not give ample secu- 
rity to both. The great interests of every communit 
may be classed under the heads of labor and capital, 
and it is essential to the well being of society that the 

roper equilibrium should be established between these 
important elements. The undue predominance of 
either must, eventually, prove destructive of the social 
system. Capital belongs to the few—labor to the many. 
In those systems in which capital has the ascendency, 
the government must, to some extent, partake of the 
character of oligarchy ; whilst in those in which labor 
is Sees i the tendency is to what Mr. John Ran- 
dolph graphically described as “the despotism of king 
numbers.’ 

In the opinion of your committee no system of gov- 
ernment can afford permanent and effectual security to 
life, liberty, and property, which rests on the basis of 
unlimited suffrage, and the election of officers of every 
department of the government by the direct vote of the 
people. 

“« Sir, great astonishment has been expressed 
at the hostility of Southern statesmen to popu- 
lar education. But, sir, we ought not to be 
surprised at it. Knowledge is power; and to 
keep the masses in ignorance is a necessary pre- 
caution to keep them in subjection. To main- 
tain the oligarchy of the few owning the capi- 
tal, it is necessary to bind down with the sla- 
vish chains of ignorance the many who perform 
the labor. Hence Mr. Stuart connects with the 
recommendations which I have just read, the 
following: 

This tendency to a conflict between labor and capital 
has already manifested itself in many forms, compara- 
tively harmless, it is true, but nevertheless clearly in- 
dicative of a spirit of licentiousness which must, in the 
end, ripen into agrarianism. It may be seen in the 
system of free schools, by which the children of the 
poor are educated at the expense of the rich. 
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“Sir, the true reason of this hostility to pop- 
ular education is hostility to democratic insti- 
tutions. I need not remind many of the mem- 

.bers of this body with what pertinacity Mr. 
Calhoun resisted the application of the majority 
principle to our system of national government, 
as subversive of the rights of the States. He 
warred upon this great principle from the time 
of his Fort Hill address, and before that time, 
down to the day of his death, in the Senate, in 
popular addresses, and in labored volumes of 
essays. Nor need I advert to the mighty in- 
fluence which this great man exerted on South- 
ern opinion. Sir, there is a widespread hostil- 
ity all through the Gulf States, more especially, 
to the great fundamental political right of the 
majority torule. <« ‘ 

“Tt will be remembered, moreover, that the 
headspring of this rebellion was in the very 
State where, in the war of the Revolution, the 
attachment of the people to the aristocratic in- 
stitutions of the mother country was the hard- 
est to subdue. This attachment was never 
wholly extinguished. Flashes of the old aris- 
tocratic flame have often gleamed out from the 

revolutionary ashes, as they did recently, when 

’ Mr. Russell was assured by many there that 

they longed to renew their allegiance to some 
descendant of the royal family of England. Sir, 
there is a wonderful ‘ hankering’ in South Car- 
olina after the ‘ fleshpots of Egypt.’ By refer- 
ring to the January (1850) number of the Dem- 
ocratic Review, I find an elaborately written 
article, from which I have taken the following 
extract : 

The formation of the cotton States, with Cuba, into 


a great cotton, tobacco, sugar and coffee-producin 
Union, calling "forth the boundless fertili : < 


of Cuba, 
and renovating the West India Islands with the labor 


of the blacks of the Southern States, in those hands in 
which their labor and numbers have thriven so well, 
and THIS EMPIRE ANNEXED TO BRITAIN, by treaties of 
perfect reciprocity, giving the latter the command of 
the eastern commerce by way of Ni a, and all the 
benefits of ion, without the responsibility of 
slave ownership, would be a magnificent exchange for 
the useless province of Canada. 

* And, sir, I find the following in the news- 
papers of the day, giving some most significant 
antecedents of the present distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the so-called Confeder- 
ate Government: 

I was very much surprised, Mr. Chairman, at the 
honorable member’s speech from Charleston (Colonel 
Memminger), who said he had rather South Carolina 
was attached to the Government of Great Britain, as 
she was previous to the Revolutionary war, than to re- 
main a member of this Union. Such an expression 
neither becomes an American nor a Carolinian, and 
must have been uttered in the heat of argument and 
declamation, without due consideration.—2. F. Perry, 
in the South Carolina Legislature for 1850-51. 

“Tn an address which this gentleman made 
before the Virginia Legislature a year or two 
ago, he uttered sentiments as little in accord 
with the spirit and genius of our American 
democracy. . 

“T recently cut from the ‘ National Intelli- 
gencer ’—a paper which, by its wise, conserva- 
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tive, and patriotic course through a long series 
of years, has placed the friends of constitutional 
liberty under the most lasting obligations—the 
following short article: 


A Nascext Nosirity.—In the number of De Bow’s 
Review for July, 1860, is an elaborate article from the 
pen of George Fitzhugh, Esq., author of “Sociology for 
the South,” andlong a prominent advocate of disunion, 
In the article designated he gives expression to the fol- 
lowing aspiration : 

“England has once tried to dispense with nobility, 
and France twice, but each experiment was a failure. 
In America we have the aristocracy of wealth and tal- 
ents, and that aristocracy is somewhat hereditary. 
The landed aristocracy of the South, who own slaves, 
approach somewhat to the English nobility. Time 
must determine whether the guasi aristocracy of the 
South has sufficient power,, permanence, and privilege 
to give stability, durability, and good order to society, 
It is sufficiently patriotic and conservative in its feel- 
ings, but, we fear, wants the powers, privileges, and 
prerogatives that the experience of all other coun- 
tries has shown to be necessary.” 

If such was Mr. Fitzhugh’s fear while the South re- 
mained in the Union and under the Constitution, we 
presume his hopes have considerably risen since the 
outbreak of the present war, for in the same article he- 
avows a preference for a military government, as being 
the “ most perfect” known to man, and imputes it asa 
fault to the Republican party that the more advanced 
of its number were averse to wars. Mr. hp eb 
language under this head is as follows: [It will be 
seen that he finds the perfection of military govern- 
ment in the fact that it allows “the least liberty” to its 
subjects. } 

“The most perfect system of government is to be 
found in armies, because in’ them there is least of lib- 
erty, and most of order, subordination, and obedience.” 


“Tt is but ashorttime since Governor Brown, 
of Georgia, charged upon the leaders of the 
secession movement in that State a design to 
establish 
a strong central government, probably  secgptien 
if they did not fear to risk an avowal of their senti- 
ments, a limited monarchy, similar to that of Great 
Britain, or other form of government that will accom- 
plish the same thing under a different name. 


“Only two or three days before the victory 
of our fleet at Port Royal, Governor Pickens, 
of South Carolina, closed his message to the 
Legislature of that State with the following sig- 
nificant intimations: 

As far as the Northern States are concerned, their 
Government is hopelessly gone; and if we fail, with all 
our conservative elements to save us, then, indeed, 
there will be no hope for an independent and free Re- 
public on this continent, and the public mind will de- 
spondingly turn to the stronger and more fixed forms 
of the Old World. 

In this point of view I most respectfully urge that 
you increase the power and dignity of the State, through 
all her administrative offices, and adhere firmly to all 
the conservative principles of our constitution. 

“It were easy to multiply the evidence of 
hostility among the instigators of secession to 
what Judge Pratt calls the ‘horizontal plane 
of pure democracy.’ The columns of most of 
the leading journals in the interest of the rebel- 
lion teem with assaults, direct or indirect, upon 
the great principles of political equality on 
which our republican institutions are based. 
I shall not weary the Senate by any detailed 
reference tothem. I will give an extract from 
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one as an example of many. I have taken the 
following extract from the Richmond Whig, of 
June 14, 1861. Speaking of the Southern 
States: 

This vast region, inhabited by a people who are bred 
from childhood to horsemanship and the use of arms, 
and who know what liberty is, and love and adore it, 
is portioned out for subjugation by the disgusting Yan- 
kee race, who don’t know how to load a gun, and look 
contemptible on horseback. That they may be drilled 
into respectable military machines by the Virginian, 
who commands them, is likely enough; but without 
disjointing the eternal fitness of things and dislocating 
the order of nature, that they should become capable 
of empire, is simply absurd. Grant that mere brute 
force should enable them to overrun the land like a 
cloud of Eastern locusts, their reign would pass with 
themselves. They possess not one quality that fits 
them forcommand. Since their beginning as a nation, 
and out of all their seething population, they have 
never yet produced a general or a statesman, That is 
an effort beyond their ability. But for organizing ho- 
tels, working machinery, and other base mechanical 
contrivances, they are without equals in the world. 
And the very law of nature which invests them with 
excellence in those inferior departments of humanity, 
condemns them to inferiority in those of a nobler and 
more exalted strain. 


“‘ Senator Hammond is by no means alone in 
his conception of the dignity of labor. There 
are hundreds of thousands who concur in his 
estimate of laboring men as the mere ‘ mudsills’ 
of society, on which there should be erected 
an aristocracy, controlling the political power 
of the State. 

““To you ask me, do the masses of the people 
of the South understand the purpose of the ad- 
vocates of this subversion of democratic govern- 
ment? Sir, I admit the proportion of the South- 
ern people holding these views was, and per- 
haps still is, greatly in the minority. They 
consist mostly of slaveholders and their imme- 
diate dependants. The number of actual slave- 
owners in the Southern States does not, per- 
haps, exceed four hundred thousand, and the 
number of dependants and expectants in inter- 
est will not amount to above one million five 
hundred thousand more. But then it must be 
considered that these slaveholders are the prin- 
cipal men of wealth, education, intelligence, 
and social influence. Besides, sir, as I have al- 
ready said, the aggressions of the few upon the 
rights of the many are always accomplished 
under false pretences. The cry of ‘Southern 
rights,’ ‘ Southern rights,’ ‘ Southern rights,’ has 
been rung in the ears of the people with such 
ceaseless, vehement importunity, as to create 
an honest impression on the public mind that 
grievous and outrageous wrong has been done 
to Southern rights already, and that still further 
and greater outrages are imminent. Especially 
has the opinion been propagated that slavery 
is everywhere to be abolished in defiance of 
constitutional guarantees, and the rights of the 
States are to be sacrificed to the caprices of 
Northern fanaticism. Thus has the ‘Southern 
heart been fired.’ Still it may be asked, how 
could such a meagre minority precipitate such 
a rebellion as now exists if the masses were not 
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codperating? I ask, what had the people to do 
in seceding the States out of the Union, and in 
the organization of the Provisional Confederate 


Government? What had the people in my own . 


once honored State to do in attaching Virginia 
to the Southern Confederacy? Nothing, sir. 
Nothing. They knew not when it was done. 
They knew not that it was in contemplation 
till after it was done. In secret session, with 
doors barred against the popular ear, with 
hearts steeled against the expressed will of 
the people, the conspirators at Richmond not 
only withdrew my State from the Union, but 
transferred her arms and her finances and her 
liberties to the self-constituted authorities at 
Montgomery ; and before the people knew of 
the dark, infernal deed, the tread of armed le- 
gions from the Gulf States was shaking the 
plains of Virginia, eager to transfer the horrors 
of war to the Potomae and Ohio—eager to in- 
volve my neighbors and friends and kinsmen 
in the carnage and desolation which they ought 
to suffer themselves.” 


Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, offered the fol- 


lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
furnish the Senate with a copy of the proclamation 
of Brig. Gen. J. W. Phelps, “to the loyal citzens 
of the Southwest ;” and also to inform the Senate 
whether said Bee was made by order of the 
Secretary of War, or with his knowledge or consent, 
and by what authority said proclamation was made. 


He said: “ All I want is for the people of 
the country to know authoritatively and posi- 
tively that it is not an act of the Administra- 
tion; that the Administration and this Govern- 
ment are not prosecuting this war for such 
purposes as are announced in that proclama- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Phelps. 
that is important. I think that good will 
result to the country, that good will result in 
the prosecution of this war, by the disavowal, 
distinct and positive, of the Administration of 


any knowledge, consent, or authority to that. 


proclamation which announces principles, wild, 
fanatical, and unworthy of any general in the 
army.” ; 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, replied: “ Mr. 
President, it seems to me the Senator from 
Delaware perhaps has accomplished his pur- 
pose by introducing this resolution and calling 
the attention of the Senate to the proclamation 
in question. I presume there is no person 
here who assents to that proclamation, and 
there is no person who does not regard it as an 
indiscretion. At the same time, I am free to 
say that I consider it, to a certain extent, as 
an offset to the proclamation of General Sher- 
man and the military orders of General Halleck. 
I do not know which is the worst. One.errs 
on the side of the Constitution and of human 
liberty ; the other errs on the side of human 
slavery. That is the difference between these 
two classes of documents. The fact that there 
is that difference is an argument that Congress 
should undertake to settle the whole question, 


r 


I think, sir, that 
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so as to give unity to the military power, so 
that when our army march they may march 
with a well-decided principle in advance. If 
the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for battle? But the trumpet 
will give an uncertain sound just so long as we 
have these various discordant proclamations.” 

The views of members respecting slavery as 
the cause of the war, had now become ripe, 
and all future legislation on the subject was 
aimed to discourage and suppress it. 


In the House, on the 20th of December, Mr. 
Shanks, of Indiana, offered the following res- 
olution, which was laid over and agreed to on 
a subsequent day. 


Resolved, That the constitutional power to return 
fugitives slaves to their masters rests solely with the 
civil ye prague of the Government; and that the 
order of the Secretary of War, under date of December 
6, 1861, to Gen. Wool, for the delivery of a slave to 
Mr. Jessup, of Maryland, as well as all other military 
orders for the return of slaves, are assumptions of the 
poo power over the civil law and the rights of the 

ve. 


Mr. Julian, of Indiana, offered the following: 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instruct- 
ed to report a bill, so amending the fugitive slave law 
enacted in 1850 as to forbid the recapture or return of 
any fugitive from labor without satisfactory proof first 
made that the claimant of such fugitive is loyal to the 


Government. 
This was adopted: ayes, 78; noes, 34. 
Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, offered the following: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
be requested to report a bill to this House for the en- 
actment of an additional article of war, whereby all 
officers in the military service of the United States 
shall be prohibited from using any portion of the 
forces under their respective commands for the pur- 
pose of returning fugitives from service or labor, and 
provide for the punishment of such officers as may 
violate said article by dismissal from the service. 


It was adopted on.a subsequent day. 


Disloyalty was a most annoying offence in 
the eyes of Congress, and no efforts were spared 
to extinguish it. Of course, no greater crime 
could be committed against a government 
struggling for itsexistence. But this disloyalty 
showed itself in perfectly loyal communities, 
and consisted in almost every conceivable act 
which could be regarded as not supporting the 
Administration with “all the heart and soul,” 
&c. The views of members were as follows: 

In the Honse, on the 30th of December, Mr. 
Potter, of Wisconsin, offered the following res- 
olution, which was adopted. 

Fresolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
is hereby, requested to furnish, without any unneces- 
oath delay, to the Committee of Investigation on the 
disloyalty of persons in the employment of the Goy- 
ernment, the information aes: for by letter of De- 


cember 3, 1861, addressed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee to the Secretary of tha Treasury. 


Mr. Potter, in explanation, said: “I have a 
similar resolution, which I desire to offer, call- 
ing for information from the Secretary of the 
Interior. Before doing so, however, with the 
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consent of the House I will-state that, on the 
8d day of December, I was instructed by the 
Committee of Investigation to call upon the 
heads of the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment for certain information—information 
which it is necessary to have in the possession 
of the committee before they will be able to 
prepare their report and present it to the 
House. The committee received prompt re- 
plies from the heads of all the departments 
except the Treasury and Interior, but nothing 
from them; and on the 24th of December, I 
addressed notes to the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and Interior, calling attention to my letter 
as chairman of the committee of the 3d instant. 
Nothing has been heard from these depart- 
ments in reply to either of the letters address- 
ed to them by the committee, and we are 
compelled, therefore, to come to the House in 
order to obtain this information.” 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, rose to make a 
request. He said: “I would like the honor- 
able gentleman from Wisconsin to furnish the 
House with a copy of the letter which contains 
the facts or information which he desires to 
obtain, so that we may know what it is we 
are calling for.” 

Both letters mentioned by Mr. Potter were 
sent to the Clerk and read, as follows: 

. Wasurneton Crry, December 3, 1861. 

Sir: I had the honor to receive from you a commu- 
nication, bearing date the 18th of July, in which you 
furnish the committee authorized to inquire imto the 
loyalty of persons in office with a list of those holding 
positions under you. I have now to request a further 
statement of the removals which have been made, 
designating the individuals, since your communica- 
tion of the above date. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

JOHN F. POTTER, 


Chairman of Committee. 

The Hon. Secretary or THE —. 

Wasuineton Crry, Deeember 24, 1861. 

Str: On the 8d day of the present month, I had the 
honor to address you a communication on behalf of the 
Committee of Investigation of the House of Representa- 
tives, asking for certain information in relation to the 
removal of clerks in your department. 

I have received no reply to that communication. 
As it is important that the information asked for 
should be imparted to the committee before their re- 

ort is made to the House, I will thank you to furnish 
it with as little delay as possible. 

Respectfully, JOHN F. POTTER, 

- . Chairman of Committee. 

Hon, SecrETARY OF —. 

Mr. Olin, of New York, said: “I wish to 
propound this interrogatory. Perhaps ‘it is 
improper to inquire into the proceedings of this 
committee ; but, if proper, I wish to learn from 
the gentleman from Wisconsin whether, in 
these cases where testimony has been taken 
before his committee implicating any one in 
the employment of any of the various depart- 
ments of the Government, the gentlemen thus 
apparently implicated have been notified of the 
charges or representations or insinuations 
made in reference to them, and have had an 
opportunity to adduce such testimony as they 
saw fit in answer to or in explanation of the 
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charge? I have learned incidentally that such 
is not the fact.” 

Mr. Wickcliffe, of Kentucky, opposed the 
resolution, saying: ‘Sir, I do not approve of 
this exercise of power which does not legiti- 
mately reside in this House. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has the power of appointing 
clerks, and the power of removal, and if he has 
not got sense enough to exercise that power 
with discretion, I say let him be removed and 
somebody appointed whohas, Let us not divert 
the great and legitimate powers of this House 
into an inquisition to find out something against 
the character of these poor dependent clerks.” 

Mr. Potter, in reply, stated as follows: ‘* The 
committee was appointed at the July session 
of Congress, It has been at work during the 
period which has intervened; and in reply to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from New York 
as to whether we have permitted to come or 
have called before us clerks charged with being 
disloyal, I frankly say to him that we have 
not. The reason why the committee adopted 
the resolution to send the charges which had 
been made before them, with the evidence, as 
to the disloyalty of certain clerks to the heads 
of departments, was for the purpose of enabling 
the clerks so charged to have the opportunity 
of going before their respective heads of de- 
partments, who have the whole control of the 
matter, and vindicate themselves against the 
charges, if it was in their power to do so, The 
committee has no power and has claimed the 
exercise of no power of dismissal. They have 
merely sent the evidence taken by them to the 
departments, where the character of the clerks 
could be properly further investigated, and 
where the clerks could be heard in their own 
defence. 

“The gentleman from New York asks why 
these poor, persecuted men were not permitted 
to appear before us in their own defence. Be- 
cause such men who are properly charged with 
disloyalty have no right to ask to come before 
the committee; they have no right to ask to 
be retained in any position under this Govern- 
ment, I say that in these times no man should 
be retained in the employ of the Government 
against whom there is a reasonable suspicion 
as to his loyalty. I say that in times like these 
no head of department has the right to require 
from a committee of investigation, or from any 
other source, evidence against an employé un- 
der him strong enough to hang him for treason 
before he will dismiss him. Yet that seems 
to be the position taken by the heads of some 
of the departments.” 


‘+ In the Senate, on the 6th of January, the 
credentials of Benjamin Stark, a Senator from 
Oregon, appointed by the Governor to fill the 
vacaney occasioned by the death of Edward 
D. Baker, were presented and read, and it was 
asked that the oath of office be administered 
to him. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, moved that the 


oath of office be not administered, but that the 
credentials with certain papers be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. He said: 
“The papers which I have in my hand are 
well attested—as well as they can be. They 
are in the shape of affidavits and written repre- 
sentations, most of them sworn to, and certi- 
fied beyond all question to be from a large 
number of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the city of Portland, where Mr. Stark resides. 
They state in the most unqualified terms facts 
which, if true, in my judgment, go to show 
that Mr. Stark should not be admitted to a seat 
in this chamber. They state that Mr. Stark is 
understood by everybody in his vicinity to be 


an open and avowed supporter of secession; ~ 


that he has openly defended the course of the 
South in seceding, and has given utterance to 
sentiments totally at war, with the institutions 
and preservation of our country, such as ap- 
proving the attack on Fort Sumter; making 
declarations to the effect that in the event of a 
civil war, which, in fact, had then already com- 
menced, he would sell his property in Oregon 


‘and go South and join the rebels; that they 


were right; that Mr. Davis’s government was 
the only government left; that there was, in 
fact, no government of the Union at all. Nu- 
merous declarations of that kind are sworn to 
by persons who are certified and proved to my 
satisfaction to be persons perfectly reliable. 
Under these circumstances, as they have been 
made known to the Senate in such an authen- 
tic form as they are, I think it grossly improp- 
er that the oath of office should be adminis- 
tered to Mr. Stark, and he be permitted to 
take a seat on this floor before an investigation 
has been had.” 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, opposed the motion, 
saying: “I think, sir, there is no precedent 
for a motion of that kind. .I have never known 
a case where the Senate refused to allow a 
Senator to take his seat when his credentials 
were properly authenticated, and he applied for 
admission upon this floor, I have a very ac- 
curate recollection of what took place in my 
own case, and in the case of my colleague, Dr. 
Fitch, when our right to seats on this floor was 
denied. I think there was a general admission 
on both sides of the chamber that a Senator 
presenting a prima facie case had a right to be 
sworn in, and that the Senate would, after the 
administration’ of the oath, take cognizance of 
any papers that might be presented questioning 
his right to a seat. I think there would be 
great propriety in allowing the Senator to be 
sworn, that he may be heard in his own de- 
fence. The fact that these papers are certified, 
and the fact that statements are made deroga- 
tory to the loyalty of the Senator who claims 
his seat, furnish no evidence to my mind of 
their truth. Never have baser falsehoods been 
put on record against any man than have been 
sent to the Senate against me since I took my 


' seat at this session.” 


Mr. Fessenden replied by avowing his disin- 
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terestedness and his sense of duty, and said: 
“The question raised here is all about the pre- 
cedents. As I said before, the times are those 
when we are compelled to make precedents— 
not to be bound by mere forms of proceeding, 
precedents in the body which go only to ordi- 
nary transactions, but, if necessary, to make 
them.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, followed and ex- 
pressed a desire that the matter might be post- 
poned for a day, until he could look over the 

apers. Alluding to the point of precedents, 
he said: “I differ greatly from the honorable 
Senator from Maine in his general principle. 
If there is any period of time in which there 
is a necessity of adhering to forms it is in times 
of high excitement. The mind is apt to be- 
come biased and prejudiced, and there can be 
no protection unless you adhere to forms under 
such circumstances. " Apices juris sunt jura is 
a principle which the honorable Senator must 
know well must often be applied; that which 
may seem but form is really the protection of 
the rights of the party.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, denied that creden- 
tials had not been referred before parties had 
been sworn in, in the Senate. Usually, where 
the credentials were fair upon their face, the 
person claiming a seat had been sworn in asa 
member; but the practice had not been uni- 
form. He stated the cases of James Lanman, 
of Connecticut, in 1825, and Stanley Griswold, 
of Ohio, in 1809. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘I de- 
sire, Mr. President, to make one single remark. 
It is said that the proposition now before the 
Senate is without a precedent. New occa- 
sions teach new duties; new precedents are to 
be made when the occasion requires. Never 
before in the history of our Government has 
any person appeared to take a seat in this body 
whose previous conduct and declarations, as 
presented to the attention of the Senate, gave 
reasonable ground to distrust his loyalty. That 
case, sir, is without a precedent. It belongs, 
therefore, to the Senate to make a precedent, in 
order to deal with an unprecedented case. The 
Senate is at this moment engaged in considering 
the loyalty of certain members of this body, and 
it seems to me it would poorly do its duty if it 
admitted among its members one with regard 
to whom, as he came forward to take the oath, 
there was a reasonable suspicion.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, responded : “ This 
is not a new state of things as regards the ques- 
tion of precedent, founded on mere matter of 
opinion. Sir, in the war of 1812 there were 
men sitting in the Senate of the United States, 
and men admitted into the Senate of the United 
States, that were opposed to the war and op- 

osed to the whole action of the Government. 
hat was a war with a foreign enemy; a war 
with a domestic enemy is no worse. During 
the conspiracy of Burr there were men in the 
Senate of the United States that were believed 
to sympathize with it, as this gentleman is be- 
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lieved to sympathize with those opposed to our 
Government. I donot know him; to me he 
is a stranger. I neither know his opinions nor 
the evidence in relation to them; but I say 
there were gentlemen who were generally re- 
puted to have sanctioned Burr’s conspiracy 
who were Senators of the United States. The 
eases may not be exactly parallel to any exist- 
ing at present; but. condemnation for mere 
opinion, apart from acts, never can be justice 
under any circumstances.” 

Mr. Lane, of Indiana, urged the right and the 
duty of the Senate to make an investigation 
of the matter. In reference to precedents, he 
said: ‘“ A word in regard to the allegation of 
the want of a precedent in a case like this. I 
suppose there is no precedent, and I trust in 
God there may be no occasion hereafter for 
any similar precedent. There is no precedent 
for much of our action in referencce to this re- 
bellion; there is no warrant in the Constitu- 
tion for much of it, and why? Simply because 
no Government provides for its own dissolu- 
tion; hence no precedents will reach thts 
case.” 

The subject was then laid over until the 10th 
of January, when it was again taken up on the 
question of reference. 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘* Now, sir, 
what is the state of facts? The gentleman’s 
credentials are presented here by a Senator of 
the United States. According to the Consti- 
tution, each State—it is the right of the State 
—is entitled to two Senators; and if it happens 
that at any time a seat becomes vacant, and a 
term is broken by the death or resignation of a 
member of the body, the Executive of the 
State, in the recess of the Legislature, has the 
right of appointment vested in him. In this 
case, the credentials are presented, showing an 
authority, under the great seal of the State, 
appointing Mr. Stark a Senator of the United 
States until the next meeting of the Legislature 
of Oregon. The authority is unquestioned; no 
one has objected to it. Next comes the clause 
of the Constitution which prescribes the quali- 
fication of a Senator, and under that clause no 
one doubts that authority is given to a majori- 
ty of this body to decide upon those qualifica- 
tions. Noone doubts that a majority decides 
on ‘the returns,’—meaning the credentials— 
and ‘the qualifications’ of the member. That 
authority is vested by the Constitution in a 
majority of either House; and, therefore, when 
an individual applies to be sworn in as a Sena- 
tor, if objection is made either to the authority 
to appoint him, or to the mode of appointment, 
or to his qualifications, beyond all question it 
is competent for the Senate, by a majority, ju- 
dicially to decide that question, and that is 
what they always do. There may have been 
erroneous decisions made; but the presump- 
tion is, that every Senator feels that he is act- 
ing judicially in deciding, under the Constitu- 
tion and on the credentials, whether the party 
is entitled to a seat. 
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“* Among the qualifications prescribed by the 
Constitution you can find no ground for inter- 
posing an objection to a party being sworn in 
who is properly appointed, no matter how de- 
based his moral character may be, no matter 
though he lie under the stigma of an indict- 
ment and conviction for crime. Your remedy 
is not by rejecting him, if the proper authority 
of his State chooses to appoint him, because 
that power is not vested in the majority of this 
body; but you are protected, as I will show 
you, by a subsequent clause, from anything of 
that kind. The question is left to the appoint- 
ing power in’ the State as regards a Senator or 
Representative, the people or the people’s 
agents in the State, to determine whether or 
not the individual is fit morally to represent 
them; and I suppose loyalty comes under the 
designation of moral character as well as under 
anything else. Even if there were a convic- 
tion for crime, forgery if you please, it would 
afford no ground, it would give no warrant to 
the Senate of the United States in rejecting by 
a majority a person who presented himself as a 
Senator, legally appointed by the proper au- 
thority in his own State. The Constitution 
prescribes the qualifications, and it has not 
touched any question of that kind relating to 
the capacity or the morality of the party. If he 
was an idiot you could not reject him. If he 
was a man destitute of all moral character, such 
that you would feel disgraced by associating 
with him, you could not by a majority of this 
body reject him when his State chose to send 
him here by the properly constituted authority. 
You have some authority over the subject, to 
be sure, as I admit; but you are violating the 
Constitution if, under the power which is given 
to you to decide by a majority on the returns 
and qualifications of a member, you undertake 
to usurp the power of adding qualifications 
which the Constitution has not prescribed. 

““T submit, therefore, that Mr. Stark has a 
right to be sworn in. I speak now utterly ir- 
respective of any opinion of what these papers 
may prima facie establish, or what would be 
the result of an investigation, or whether the 
facts stated (for they are mere declarations, 
not acts) would be sufficient for action in an- 
other form or not. All that is beside the ques- 
tion. There is no prescription by which you 
can make so indefinite a term as loyalty a qual- 
ification under the Constitution, which you 
have a right by a majority to decide is a quali- 
fication for a member.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, rose in oppo- 
sition. He said: “If I understood the argu- 
ment of the Senator, it was that the question 
of loyalty did not enter, under the Constitution 
of the United States, into the qualifications of 
a Senator, and that therefore at this moment 
on this threshold of the discussion the Senate 
was not in condition to entertain the question 
of loyalty raised with reference to the present 
applicant for a seat in this body. To that I 
have two precise answers: one of reason, and 
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one of precedent. The first answer that I sub- 
mit to the candor of the honorable Senator is 
one of reason. 

“‘ The Senator says the Senate should not at 
this time consider the loyalty of an applicant 
for an office here, for the reason that under the 
Constitution loyalty is not a qualification. Sir, 
why is an applicant that comes to this body to 
take a seat to go to your chair and take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, if it is not to give the most open testi- 
mony before the country, and before God, of 
his loyalty to the Union and to the Constitu- 
tion? And yet, sir, the Senator tells us, in the 
face of evidence now lying on that table, lead- 
ing us to doubt. the loyalty of the applicant, 
leading us to doubt the very oath which he is 
to take, we cannot go into every consideration 
of the question of loyalty; that in short, the 
loyalty of a Senator under the Constitution of 
the United States is no part of his qualifica- 
tions. I believe I do not do injustice to the 
argument of the Senator, and I believe I an- 
swer it on grounds of reason completely. 

“ And now, sir, I answer in the second place 
on grounds of precedent.” The precedent 
urged by Mr. Sumner was that of Philip Barton 
Key in 1808, in the House of Representatives. 
He was charged with being a pensioner of the 
British Government. 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in reply, set aside 
the force of the precedent by saying: “The . 
House made no Aachen that the ground of 
loyalty was necessary to the qualification of the 
party.” He thus replied to the question of 
loyalty: ‘*The question of loyalty is too in- 
determinate in itself. It rests in opinion. 
What one man may say is disloyal, another 
may not think disloyal. It may be that many 
members of the Senate now may think it would 
be disloyal to believe that it would be wiser 
and better for this country, if they could, to 
adjust amicably by national convention, or in 
any other mode, the existing differences, than 
to carry on the war. Is that disloyalty? Isa 
man disloyal because he entertains the opinion 
that the interests of. his whole country, North 
and South, would be benefited by one course 
of things? Again, there are others who think, 
because the Administration is in power Se 
war, that any opposition to the course an 
policy of that Administration would be dis- 
loyal. Many men would think so honestly. 
Others would say, no; it is no evidence of dis- 
loyalty at all. What definition, then, can there 
be put to the term to make it a qualification 
of a party for a seat in the Senate of the United 
States in the face of the Constitution of the 
United States? There is no certainty about 
it. It depends and rests upon opinion alto- 
gether; and that opinion may be as variable as 
it can be. Nay, sir, there is, as we all know, 
a difference in this body, as well as in the other 
House, as to the mode and policy on which this 
war should be carried on. Some tell us it 
ought to be carried on for the purpose of ex- 
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tinguishing slavery altogether, and entire eman- 
per fOthers tell us, no; that would be 
the destruction of the Union if you attempt to 
do it. Which is loyal? Which is disloyal? 
It depends upon opinion. Each may be equally 
conscientious; and it follows not that either 
one or the other is disloyal to the Government 
because he may differ as to the means or the 
propriety of the mode in which this war ought 
to be carried on. 

‘‘T mention these facts to show how dangerous 
it would be to introduce, as a qualification not 
prescribed by the Constitution, the question of 
loyalty.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, followed in reply, 
saying: “The Senator from Delaware takes 
the broad ground that in no case where a per- 
son presents himself here with credentials reg- 
ular upon their face, can the Senate refuse to 
admit him to be sworn as a member of the 
body; and he goes so far as to say that if he 
were a convicted felon, still he must be sworn 
in as a member of the body. If then in any 
conceivable case it were possible that a man 
could be so degraded or so disloyal that he 
ought not to be admitted to a seat here, if he 
were a negro even with credentials, on the 
principle laid down by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, he should be sworn in as a member of 
this body.” : 

Mr. Bayard: “No, sir; not on my prin- 
He must be a citizen of the United 
States to be sworn in as a member of this 
body.” 

Mr. Trumbull : 
I suppose you will inquire into that. 
determine that by inspection ?” 

Mr. Bayard: “That is a matter of qualifi- 
cation.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “Ah! then you will de- 
cide, will you? You will look beyond the 
credentials to find out whether he is a black 
man. That is the very point to which I wish 
to bring the Senator from Delaware. Well, 
sir, suppose Jeff. Davis is commissioned by the 
Governor of Mississippi to-day as a Senator. 
The Senator from Delaware will swear him in 
as a member, and go into an investigation 
whether he will expel him afterward; and 
Beauregard and Johnson and all the confed- 
erate traitors now in arms against the Govern- 
ment, and ready to blow up the Capitol of the 
country—yes, sir, a spy sent here to blow up 
the building in which you sit, and you knew it, 
and bringing credentials from a traitor who is 
acting as Governor of Mississippi—is to be ad- 
mitted to a seat here to set fire to the powder 
that is to blow up the Capitol! Such a mon- 
strous doctrine, it seems to me, was never ad- 
vocated in any deliberate body. Have we no 
power to protect ourselves; no power to pre- 
serve the Government? Why, sir, under this 
doctrine, traitor Governors may send a third of 
the members of this body here, and how will 
you expel them'then? ” 

Mr. Bayard, in reply, said: “It is a very 


“That is a matter of fact. 
Will you 
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easy matter to refute the argument of an op- 
ponent if you choose to misstate his position, 


‘whether it is done intentionally or unintention- 


ally. I never pretended to say, where the cre- 
dentials alone were regular, that in all cases 
the party was admitted. I said that, unless the 
objection went to the authority to appoint or 
the credentials, that the party was always ad- 
mitted. 

** Now, the honorable Senator said: Would 
you, if aman came here, a convicted felon, with 
a regular appointment by the proper authority, 
and with the record of conviction before you, 
admit him? My answer is: Yes. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, not for him, but 
from respect to his State and its appointing 
power, authorizes him to be sworn in; but the 
next moment that protection which the body is 
entitled to against infamous members, to my 
mind, would justify me in turning round and 
expelling him from a seat in the body. I 
would admit him because it is not left to you 
to decide in the first instance who shall be 
elected orswornin. You have aright to super- 
vision over your members afterward in every 
respect; but you must pay that much respect 
to the appointing power, the State which he 
represents, as to suppose they would not elect 
a disloyal, improper, or infamous man to a seat 
in this body. You therefore admit him, and 
you admit him because the majority has no 
right to guard against that, for the Constitution 
leaves it in the States.” 

The credentials were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, by the following vote, 
and after much debate on subsequent days on a 
report of the committee, Mr. Stark took his seat. 

Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Col- 
lamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howe, Johnson, 
King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Pome- 
roy, Sherman, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—29. 

Nays —Messrs. Bayard, Bright, Carlile, Kennedy, 


Latham, Nesmith, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, 
and Thomson—11. 


The purpose of conducting the war in such 
a manner as to destroy slavery, was brought 
out in the following debates, and was followed, 
at a later period of the session, by active meas- 
ures for its abolition, and the emancipation of 
slaves. 

In the House, Jan. 6, Mr. Conkling, of New 
York, offered the following resolution: 


Whereas, on the second day of the session, this House 
adopted a resolution, of which the following is acopy: 
“« Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to report 
to this House whether any, and if any what, measures 
have been taken to ascertain who is responsible for the 
disastrous movement of our troops at Ball’s Bluff ;” 
And whereas, on the 16th of December, the Secreta: 
of War returned an answer, whereof the following is 
a copy: 
War Department, December 12, 1861. 
Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
a resolution of the House of Representatives calling 
for certain information with regard to the disastrous 
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movement of our troops at Ball’s Bluff, and to trans- 
mit to you a report of the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army, from which you will perceive 
that a compliance with the resolution, at this time, 
would,.in the opinion of the General-in-Chief, be in- 
jurious to the public service. 
Very respectfully, SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. G. A. Grow 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Wasurinaton, December 11, 1861, 


Sm: In compliance with your instructions I have 
the honor to report, in reference to the resolution of 
the honorable the House of Repreentatives, received the 
$d instant, “ that the Secretary of War be requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to report 
to this House whether any, and if any what, measures 
have been taken to ascertain who is responsible for the 
disastrous movement of our troops at Ball’s Bluff; ” 
that the General-in-Chief of the Army is of opinion 
an inquiry on the subject of the resolution would, at 
this time, be injurious to the public service. The 
resolution is herewith respectfully returned. 

Respectfully submitted, L. THOMAS. 
Adjutant General. 
Hon, Secretary oF War, Washington: 


Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said answer is not responsive, nor 
satisfactory to the House, and that the Secretary be 
directed to return a further answer. 


_ Mr. Conkling, on introducing the resolution, 
entered into a description of the scenes at 
Ball’s Bluff, ‘on the day of the battle, and a 
statement of his conclusions relative to that 
conflict, and concluded by saying, that his par- 
ticular object was to learn whether the mili- 
tary authorities had in any manner looked into 
the proceedings on Oct. 21. 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, followed, saying: 
* After the experiences of this House, it be- 
comes its dignity to inquire whether we have 
the right and power to apply correctives to 
what we find wrong. On the first day of this 
session gentlemen, without consideration, with- 
out consultation, without the deliberation of 
the House, pledged themselves to do certain 
things in relation to the arrest of Mason and 
Slidell. The authorities, who in this Govern- 
ment had control of the matter, have not backed 
you up init. What position do you occupy? 
Is your dignity vindicated? Have we main- 
tained our own self-respect? If not, why? 
We have interfered with matters which did not 
belong to us, and over which we have no con- 
trol, 

“‘ What does the gentleman from New York 
propose to donow? He proposes to investi- 
gate the disaster at Ball’s Bluff. Suppose you 
find that somebody now living is at fault: 
what are you going to do next? Discuss it 
before atown meeting? Is that the way you 
conduct armies, fight battles, and carry on wars? 
It is unheard of in our legislation. We must 
trust something to the other departments of 
the Government, 

“This House may subject the matter to an 
investigation of a committee ; it may determine 
that certain persons are responsible, but the 
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Commanding General, the War Department, the 
officers to whom we must trust the m 

ment of our armies, may differ with the House 
of Representatives.” : 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, opposed the 
resolution and said: ‘The general question is. 
this: Will the House interfere in the conduct 
of the war and the management of the army by 
the investigation of transactions through its 
committees, which transactions are in their 
nature and character purely military? Have 
you the power todo so? Congress has power 
to declare war, to raise armies. What further 
power in the matter does the Constitution give 
to it? What power over the command and 
management of these armies has Congress? 
The President is the Commander-in-Chief. 
When you have declared war, announced its 
object, and raised armies, those armies pass 
under the command of the President of the 
United States, for the execution of the purpose 
of Congress.” 

Mr. Crittenden then proceeded to speak of 
the consequences of such interference upon the 
army and its officers. 

Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, dissented from 
the view of the previous speaker, and said: 
“ But I rose, sir, not merely to explain my vote, 
but suggest a second time, asI did the other 
day, that hereafter all resolutions of a similar 
import should be made to conform to the rule 
of this House, and that the responsibility which 
these Executive Departments owe to this House 
shall be rigidly enforced. Let us yield not an 
inch, especially at a time when executive power 
in its most dangerous form—the military— 
threatens the civil authorities with utter subor- 
dination, if not permanent overthrow. I dis- 
sent, very respectfully but totally, from the un- 
constitutional and dangerous doctrines of the 
gentleman from Kentucky; and I congratulate 
the country also, that gentlemen of the majori- 
ty are beginning already, no matter from what 
motives, to fall back upon the very principles 
for maintaining which I have for months past 
been falsely and impudently denounced as an 
enemy to my country.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, protested also against 
the doctrine of the member from Kentucky, on 
the ground that there was a clause in the Con- 
stitution, which provided that the military 
should be subject to the civil authority, andthen 
proceeded to remark upon the conduct of the _ 
war. He said: “I do not think that the want 
of success in our military operations is owing . 
so much to this general or that general, to the 
want of military skill in this officer or that 
officer, as to other causes. Although, by the 
way, the gentleman deprecates transforming 
civilians into military men, and military men 
into civilians, I will say that we have been 
familiar with such transformations ever since 
we have been a nation. The two leading gen- 
erals in our army were civilians when this war 
broke out—one in California, ard one in Illinois ; 
and a large proportion of the officers of the 
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army now were civilians when the war com- 
men This must, of necessity, be so; and 
I believe, on the whole, that the civilians are 
the best officers, and will prove to be the best 
officers; and that the men who have received 


a military education are more in the way of 


the success of our arms than anything else. 
That is my conviction, though I do not wish to 
blame any one, or to discuss personal merits or 
demerits. The truth is, if I understand it, our 
want of success in this war is owing to the 
theory adopted by this Government in regard 
toits prosecution. The Government is holding 
the army in a state of inactivity—for what rea- 
son? Not because the officers are not skilful 
and brave; not because the soldiers are not 
brave and efficient; but they are holding this 
whole army in this stand-still position, and 
literally making it a standing army, upon the 
same principle that a simpleton mentioned, I 
think, in Grecian fable, stood upon the banks 
of astream waiting for it to flow by, that he 
might pass over dryshod. We are waiting in 
the hope—in my opinion, a vain and fruitless 
hope—that this rebellion will put itself down; 
that if we do not hurt them, these rebels will 
return to their allegiance, and that, too, before 
a great while. 

“* But, Mr. Speaker, to return to that which I 
wanted chiefly to say, and that is this: I care 
very little about investigating these incidental 
facts. The great trouble is that this nation 
has failed, and is yet failing, rightly to inter- 
pret the providences of God. Although a ref- 
erence to any higher law or providence may 
be received here with a smile and ajeer, yet 
the truth is that God is holding this nation, 
and refusing to allow us to achieve any victo- 
ries because we are not just; because we are 
not true to the principles of justice, and truth, 
and human equality which we proclaimed in 
the original structure of ourGovernment. We 
are failing to proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof. I be- 
lieve before God—and if it be fanaticism now, 
it will not be fanaticism when the muse of 
history traces the events of the day—that 
the reason why we have had Ball’s Bluff, Bull 
Run, and other defeats and disasters, is that 
God in his providence means to arraign us 
before this great question of human freedom 
and make us to take the right position. Where 
are we now, sir? Just where a certain crew 
were, on a vessel whose history is found in the 
sacred writings. These ancient mariners put 
out from the shore and. a storm overtook them, 
like that which came down upon the Trojans. 
The billows, foaming and raging, threatened 
the destruction of vessel and crew. Affright- 
ed, they called upon their respective deities, 
inquiring what had brought upon them the 
divine displeasure, and found a certain refugee 
on board who had proved derelict to sacred 
obligations. They cast lots about the matter, 
referring it immediately to a divine solution, 
and es _ or the guilty person. What 
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then? Why, the culprit himself said he must 
be thrown overboard. The sailors, with charac- © 
teristic generosity, tried to save him, but could 
not, and cast him forth, and so saved their 
vessel and the lives of those on board. 

“ Now, sir, when we cast this accursed sla- 
very overboard, God will give us success, and 
will crown our arms with victory—for that is 
just, that is right. But no: this slaveholding 
Jonah has paid his fare, has got some sort of 
constitutional, guaranteed right, and prays and 
whips Christianity into its tortured catechu- 
men: and we are here to-day, with this old 
national vessel drifting wildly amid the mad- 
dened waves, every spar bowing, every joint 
creaking, and every plank bending, while the. 
angry ocean shivers its crested waves charged 
with divine wrath against its sides: and still 
men say, ‘‘ For God’s sake, do not touch this 
old slaveholding Jonah!” We'must do it, sir. 
It must go to the depths, or we must: and 
when it is cast into the sea, God will save the 
nation. Then it will be a nation worth saving. 

** Here is the trouble, sir. It is not in Stone, 
nor McClellan, nor in Halleck altogether. God 
uses these poor instruments to punish us, and 
when we take the right position He will bring 
us the right men and we shall be saved, but 
not otherwise. To this complexion it will 
come at last. It is written in the unfolding 
leaves of that book chained to the throne. 
This Jonah must go down into the depths of 
the ocean, to the foundation of the hills. We 
have refused to vote for the negro, we have 
refused to care for the negro, we have refused 
to sympathize with the negro, and now God 
has set us to fighting about the negro; and the 
man is blind or an atheist who does not see the 
hand of God in it all. History will tell you 
that. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, the people are deter- 
mined to put down this rebellion, and I tell the 
Government, without the least ripple or shadow 
of unkindly feeling toward a single gentleman 
—for if I had, it would be groundless and un- 
grateful—intrusted with the administration of 
affairs, and without believing for a moment 
that they are not true and loyal and earnest, 
although, as I think, acting on mistaken the- 
ories ; I tell them that the people mean to put 
down this rebellion, and do not mean to stand 
with the rope round their necks always. This 
rebellion must be put down by the Govern- 
ment or without it. I-know how the people 
feel, and I know that the slaveholding interest 
of one or two border slave States will not be 
allowed to control the destinies of this Re- 
public.” 

Mr. Wickliffe. “ Will the gentleman from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a question?” 

Mr. Lovejoy. ‘“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Wickliffe. “TI see, sir, that this House 
passed at a former session the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That neither the Federal Government nor 
the people or governments of the non-slaveholding 
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States have a purpose or a constitutional right to legis- 
late upon or interfere with slavery in any of the States 
of the Union. 

Resolved, That those persons in the North, who do 
not subscribe to the foregoing proposition, are too in- 
significant in numbers and influence to excite the 
serious attention or alarm of any portion of the people 
of the Republic, and that the increase of their numbers 
and influence does not kee a with the increase of 
the aggregate population of the Union. 


‘In favor of the passage of the resolutions 
I see a gentleman’s name, ‘Own Lovesoy.’ 
Are you the man?” 

Mr. Lovejoy. “I am that man. I thank 
the gentleman for that word. Before replying 
to it, however, I want to say, in pursuance of 
the line of thought which I was upon, that the 
people have determined, as I believe, to carry 
on this war so as to put down the rebellion in 
the speediest and most effectual way, and I 
have no doubt that the Government will grace- 
fully yield to the popular sentiment. 

‘¢ Now, if I understand the resolution read by 
the gentleman from Kentucky—and my atten- 
tion was diverted from the reading of it for the 
moment—it asserted that we had no right to 
interfere with slavery in the States. 

** Yes, sir; you will always find my vote in the 
affirmative upon any such resolution as that. 
But that was when these States were all loyal 
to the Federal Government; that was before 
slavery had broken out into rebellion ; that was 
before these States had seceded, and cast off 
their allegiance to the Government, to all its 
claims, and all its obligations, and of course to 
all right to protection and immunity. 

““Now, Mr. Speaker, it is one thing, as I un- 
derstand it, for two combatants to get together 
in a duel, for instance, in the ancient sword 
practice, and contend according to rule, ac- 
cording to the code. If they get together even 
as prize-fighters, they have requirements that 
will not allow the combatants to strike certain 
parts of the body; but here is a man who is 
playing foul, and who is striving to take your 
life by any and all means: are you bound by 
the rules, then? Has not the Constitution the 
right of self-preservation ?” 

Mr. Richardson. “I desire to ask my col- 
league what was the condition of South Caro- 
lina at the time when he voted for that resolu- 
tion?” 

Mr. Lovejoy. 
of it.” 

Mr. Richardson. “It was in February last.” 

Mr. Lovejoy. ‘It is well understood that 
when this resolution passed no state of war 
existed, no rebellion had broken out in arms.” 

Mr. Richardson. ‘ Iask my colleague wheth- 
er the Star of the West had not been fired into.” 

Mr. Lovejoy. “I think it was subsequent 
to that, but no matter as to particular dates; 
I am talking about a state of war and rebellion 
as contrasted with a state of peace. Now, I 
suppose the gentleman from Kentucky, as well 
as others, will admit that the Constitution and 
laws require us to do a thousand things in the 
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present state of the country that they would 
not allow us to do in an ordinary condition of 
peace. There is no question about that. My 
simple point is this: I have said it once before, 
but as the charge is persistently made upon me, 
and upon those who advocate the policy which 
I advocate, that we are for making this: an 
abolition war, an anti-slavery war, I again take 
occasion to say that that is not our purpose as 
an original, ultimate purpose, but only as a 
necessary incidental measure in the suppression 
of the rebellion, ; 

‘““Now, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky a question. Does the gentleman 
prefer that slavery should be preserved and 
perpetuated rather than that the Union should 
be preserved and maintained?” 

Mr. Wickliffe. ‘I will answer the ques- 
tion. I am for preserving this Union under 
the Constitution, regarding its obligations im- 
posed upon every citizen, every section, and 
every State of this Union. I am not for violat- 
ing the Constitution when it is not essential 
for the safety of the Union. The gentleman 
asks whether I am for preserving this Union in 
preference to preserving slavery. If that issue 
is to be raised, when it is presented I shall be 
ready to meet it. I believe we shall preserve 
the Union and slavery under it. Iam for the 
principles as declared by the gentleman him- 
self in voting for the resolution I have read, as 
declared by the President in his inaugural ad- 
dress and in his two Messages to this House. 
If these principles are observed, I have no fear 
that the Union and the Constitution will not be 
preserved.” 

Mr. Lovejoy. “Now the question I pre- 
sented to the gentleman respectfully was, 
supposing it is impossible to preserve them 
both, suppose it becomes as apparent to all as 
it is apparent to some of us, as we think, that 
one or the other must go into the ocean—the 
vessel or Jonah—which shall go overboard? 
That is the question I propounded.” 

Mr. Wickliffe. ‘I would prefer throwing,the 
abolitionists overboard.” 

Mr. Lovejoy: ‘Ido not doubt it, and that 
is tantamount to saying that the gentleman pre- 
fers seeing the Union go by the board rather 
than slavery; for in the sense in which he uses 
the’ term he makes them identical. Those 
gentlemen who advocate this policy which 
seems now to control the army, and apparent- 
ly the Administration, prefer the preservation 
of slavery to the preservation of the Union, 
provided both cannot be preserved.” 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, said: “TI will 
say in response to the question propounded to 
my colleague (Mr. Wickliffe), that so far as I 
understand the feelings of the people of that 
State—that if they ever come to regard the 
institution of slavery as standing in the way 
of this Union, or of constitutional liberty, they 
will not hesitate to wipe out that institution.” 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, obtained the 
floor for the purpose, as he stated, “‘ of trying 
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to put a stop to the debate.” He said: “I 
agree with the gentleman from New York, that 
the reply sent to us is not an answer to the 
resolution of the House. Ido not believe there 
was any intention to evade an answer, but I 
believe the reply was made through inadvert- 
ence; and I believe further, that the House 
owes it to itself to get a direct answer, and 
that is all the resolution proposes. I do not 
see upon what ground any man can vote against 
that. The resolution asks nothing that is im- 
proper. 

“ But suppose the purpose of the resolution 
was to get at facts for the purpose of investi- 
gation, are we to believe in the horrible and 
abominable doctrine of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Orittenden), which was nothing 
else than that this House dare not inquire into 
the manner in which this war is conducted, 
and dare not inquire whether our officers are 
doing their duty or are traitors? Has it come 
to that, that this body is a mere automaton to 
register the decrees of another power, and that 
we have nothing to do but to find men and 
money ? ‘ 

“T solemnly protest against that doctrine as 
haying no shadow of foundation in the genius 
of our institutions or in the Constitution itself. 
These arguments will be profitable. Much elo- 
quence has been displayed here. Some things 
have been said which strike sadness to my 
heart. I have seen what I have sometimes 
suspected, that at last many distinguished men 
of the border States would rather see the Con- 
stitution and the Union go down than to see 
slavery abolished, if it came to that alterna- 
tive. Sir, we have just given twenty thousand 
men to defend Kentucky, and to support sla- 
very, I suppose, in preference to the Union, if 
that alternative is presented. I do not wonder 
that gentlemen hold that doctrine. They have 


a perfect right to hold that doctrine. It is my 
right, however, to repudiate it.” 
Mr, Mallory, of Kentucky, demanded : 


“ What gentleman from Kentucky has avowed 
the doctrine the gentleman speaks of?” 

Mr. Stevens: “I could put no other con- 
struction upon the reply of the gentleman from 
Kentucky over the way (Mr. Wickliffe), to the 
question of the gentleman from Illinois. I do 
not wonder that those inhabiting the border 
States hold such a doctrine with their attach- 
ment to slavery ; I do not wonder that gentle- 
men across the lines in the Free States hold very 
much the same doctrine.” 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, immediately rose and 
asked: “Does the gentleman impute to me 
any such doctrine?” 

Mr. Stevens said: “TI thought from what 
the gentleman said he had a tenderness for the 
negro.” 

Mr. Dunn replied: ‘The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania imputes certain sentiments to one 
of the Representatives on this floor, from the 
State of Kentucky (Mr. Wickiffe), saying, as I 
understand him, that that gentleman preferred 
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the preservation of slavery to the preservation 
of the Constitution and the Union. He then 
intimates that I, living also on the border, sym- 
pathize with the gentleman from Kentucky in 
that feeling. Iam glad of the opportunity of 
saying to that gentleman that I do not exalt 
slavery above our Constitution; that I would 
make no sacrifice of our Constitution to pre- 
serve slavery, and that I regard the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the perpetuation of our 
present form of Government as far more import- 
ant to me, to the people of my day, and to the 
generations yet to come, than the preservation of 
slavery. But I do not believe thisGovernment 
is to be perpetuated, or that these institutions ° 
can be handed down to posterity, if, instead of 
adhering to that policy which we proclaimed 
to the world at the commencement of this con- 
troversy, we now cut loose from our moorings, 
and, instead of struggling for the preservation 
of the Government, make this a war upon sla- 
very. I tell you that if the general emancipa- 
tion of slaves is to be our policy, our Union is 
forever gone, and there is no redemption for 
it.” 

The vote was then taken on the resolution, 
and it was adopted: ayes, 79; noes, 54. 

The reply of the Secretary of War to the 
resolution, was as follows: 

War Department, January 9, 1862. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the resolution adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives, on the 6th instant, to the effect that the answer 
of this Department to the resolution adopted by the 
House on the second day of the session “is not respon- 
sive nor satisfactory to the House, and that the Secre- 
“—y be directed to return a further answer.” 

n reply, I have respectfully to state that “ meas- 
ures have been taken to ascertain who is responsible 
for the disastrous movement of our troops at Ball’s 
Bluff;” but that it is not deemed compatible with the 
public interest to make known those measures at the 
present time. 

Very Bboy yl your obedient servant, 
IMON CAMERON, Secretary of War. 
Hon. Gatusna A. Grow, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


The state of the Union was a subject which 
presented a broad field for the discussion of the 
measures which should be adopted to put an 
end to the institution of slavery, and save the 
life of the nation. It became a subject of discus- 
sion incidentally, and as a part of various ques- 
tions which came before the House at this time. 

On the 15th of January Mr. Corning, from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
the following joint resolution : 

Fesolved, &c., That in order to pay the ordinary ex- 

enses of the Government, the interest on the national 
oans, and have an ample sinking fund for the ultimate 
Eapicetion of the public debt, a tax shall be imposed 
which shall, with the tariff on imports, secure an an- 
nual revenue of not less than $150,000,000. 


Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, urging the im- 
portance of preparing immediately a proper 
financial system for the Government, said: 
‘The war must come to an end sooner or later, 
and in one way or another our foreign compli- 
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cations will be adjusted, with or without a war, 
which could not last long; but the errors or 
crimes of financial contrivances and embarrass- 
ments of to-day, and their results, will endure 
to the third and fourth generation of those who 
shall come after us. : 

“ While, then, we ought to begin this work 
at once, let us not hurry over it. For twenty- 
six years the pestilent and execrable question 
of slavery, in every form, has been debated in 
this House for months in succession. Abo- 
lition petitions, the Wilmot proviso, the com- 

romise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the 
Coscea troubles, and the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, each in turn consumed the time of the 
House for weeks together. And even now, 
with a public. debt already of some seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, increasing, too, at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a day; with every source of 
revenue nearly dried up, and even that last re- 
source of the inevitable bankrupt—borrowing 
—cut off; with all these things staring us full 
in the face, nevertheless the objects of the war, 
the conduct of the war, emancipation, confis- 
cation, Ball’s Bluff, the Trent affair, Govern- 
ment contracts, the Cooly trade, the Coast Sur- 
vey, the franking privilege, or whatever else 
may happen to be the particular ‘ goose ques- 
tion’ of the hour—(I beg pardon, sir, but is not 
that now a classic phrase ?)—all of them highly 
important, certainly, and worthy of due con- 
sideration—are debated for days at a time, and 
even the best abused man in the House finds no 
difficulty in obtaining an audience. 

“Let us prepare then at once for the great 
questions of finance which are before us.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, followed. He took 
the position that the war power of the Goy- 
ernment was under no limitation. He said: 
“ Sir, in all that I have said, or may say, touch- 
ing your unlimited power to legislate ‘for the 
common defence,’ I do not mean to ignore that 
highest law, whose voice is the harmony of 
the world, and whose seat is the bosom of God 
—the law, not of material, but of human life; 
that life which is more than breath, or the 
quick round of blood; that life which is a great 
spirit and a busy heart, which is thought in- 
carnate, mind precipitated, and which we des- 
ignate by the strong word man—by whom is 
made the great living world of human thought, 
and human feeling, and human action. Nor 
when I speak of your unlimited power to legis- 
late for the general welfare, do I mean that you 
may rightfully legislate to the hurt of the gen- 
eral welfare, or in wanton disregard of those 
rights of human nature, to protect which all 
good government is ordained. I admit, sir, 
that civil government, with all its complex 
machinery of civil polity, is but a means for the 
attainment of a more important end—the pro- 
tection of individual man, the development of 
his deathless faculties, of his generous affec- 
tions, of the immortal sentiments, hopes, and 
aspirations of his being. 

“But, sir, it is a part of the essential econ- 
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omy of good government, that individual in- 
terests and individual rights must observe, at 
whatever cost, the public good. No man lives 
for himself alone, but each for all. Some must 
die that the state may live; individuals are 
but for to-day; the commonwealth is for all 
time. 

“T reaffirm my proposition that you are in- 
trusted by the people with the unlimited sovy- 
ereign power to make all laws just and needful 
‘for the common defence.’ What limitation 
is there but the public necessity upon your 
power to lay and collect taxes in the manner. 
prescribed, to contract debts and borrow money, 
to declare war, raise armies and navies, and 
make rules for their government. The limita- 
tions of the Constitution may be cited. ‘ 

“From all this it must be apparent that ~ 
while unnecessary or wanton cruelty to the 
public enemy is forbidden by the law of na- 
tions, as well also by the Constitution ; all else 
essential, however destructive of their lives and 
property, is justifiable—a right and a duty. If 
these rebels in arms against the Constitution 
and laws were alien, not citizen enemies, the 
Government of the United States, by authority 
of Congress, could visit upon them all these 
dread penalties of war, the destruction of their 
lives, and the confiscation of their property, so 
far as necessary to the vindication of the na- 
tion’s rights. That they are citizen enemies 
does not relieve them from such penalties, or 
in any wise mitigate their guilt. But what is 
forbidden by the law of nations toward alien 
enemies waging war against us by the authority 
of their sovereign, is expressly allowed by the 
Constitution of our country toward these 
rebels, Every one of them taken in the overt 
act of rebellion, inasmuch as he is a citizen of 
the United States, and owes allegiance to the 
Government of the United States, may be 
treated as a traitor, and upon trial and convic- 
tion, may justly be subjected to the punishment 
prescribed by the statute upon those guilty of 
the crime of treason, and be subjected to such 
other penalties for his rebellion as may be pre- 
scribed by law. No State in the Union can 
legalize treason, or absolve any of its citizens 
from his allegiance to the Federal Government. 

“The Government is invested with the right 
of self-defence and self-preservation, and, to 
that end, with the power to provide by law for 
the maintenance of its authority by force 
against all conspiracies, however sanctioned by 
State statutes, or State constitutions, or State 
ordinances of secession.” 

Such being the rights and powers of the Goy- 
ernment, he next proceeded to inquire respect- 
ing its duties. 

“Ts it not the duty of the legislative depart- 
ment to provide by law at once for the employ- 
ment of all justifiable force against the persons 
and property of these rebels, to the end not 
merely that the avenging arm of an insulted 
people may fall upon them, but that the nation 
may live, that justice may be established, that 
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domestic tranquillity may be restored, that the 
general Some ay As ee Ft eee 
security an e blessings of liberty may 

Pore insured. For these ends the Constitu- 
tion was ordained by the people; not without 
suffering and martyrdom and the sacrifice of 
blood. Let not these ends fail of realization 
by any act of ours. The sacred trust of pro- 
viding for the common defence is in our hands; 


let us not fail, so far as in us lies, to execute it.” 


After stating the laws which had been passed 
by Congress to preserve the Government, he 
proceeded to show that the most needed of all 
was an act to liberate the slaves. He con- 
tinued: “ Pass your laws liberating the 4,000,- 
000 slaves held by the rebels, and thereby break 
every unjust yoke in that rebel region; and let 
the oppressed go free, in obedience to that 
command which comes to us as a voice out of 
heaven, ‘proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’ Do you 
say this is fanaticism? Do you say God was 
a fanatic when He commanded it, and that the 
fathers of the Republic were fanatics when 
they adopted it as the sign under which they 
should conquer, and burned it with fire into 
the very bell whose iron tongue summoned 
them to the stern work of resistance? 

“And do you say we have not the con- 
stitutional power to enact such a law? Why 
not? Because, you say, the slave is the rebel’s 
property. I cannot admit that; but, conceding 
it for the moment, has he not forfeited his 
property, as well as his life, to the Govern- 
ment? Have you not by your law authorized 
the taking of his life, both by the sword and 
the gallows? Is his right to his slave, which 
came by wrong, more sacred than his right to 
his life, which is the gift of God? Has the 
rebel special rights and immunities of property 
in his slave which you do not accord to the 
loyal citizen? Are you not about to assert 
your power to take the property of the true 
and loyal citizen by taxation, to the extent 
needed for the public defence? Do you stop 
with a law demanding the property of the loyal 
citizen? Do you not demand his life as well, 
and the life of the first-born of his house? 
Why, sir, the loyal citizen has no right or im- 
munity which must not yield to the paramount 
claims and wants of an imperilled country. 
Even his house and home, the most sacred pos- 
session of man on this side of the grave, must, 
by the very terms of your Constitution, be 
yielded up for the common defence : 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any 
house without the consent of its owner; nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law.—3, 
Amendments to the Constitution. 


“You may thus in war exercise a power 
which in time of peace, even under the con- 
stitution of monarchy, is denied to the sceptre 
and the throne. The words of the great com- 
moner of England will live forever : 

The rest man may in his co bid defi 
bil the powers of the Cxawa: It mae be frail, tar oer 
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may shake, the wind may blow through it, the storm 
may enter, the rain may enter, but the king dare not 
enter—all his forces dare not cross the ld of the 
ruined tenement. 


“By your law this inviolable sanctity~of 
the hearthstone, whence comes the nation’s 
strength, may be swept away, and yet you 
cannot confiscate the property or liberate the 
slaves of rebels in arms. Believe it not, sir, 
though one rose from the dead to proclaim it.” 

The previous question was then called for, 
and the resolution passed: ayes, 134; noes, 5. 


Subsequently, on the same day, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole upon the 
appropriation for certain fortifications. Mr. 
Wadsworth, of Kentucky, improved the oppor- 
tunity to reply to Mr. Bingham, as follows: 
“ A resolution, the most important, I undertake 
to say, yet introduced into this House, was 
‘brought in here, and a speech in interpretation 
of the purposes for which it was introduced, 
and as a commentary upon its text, from the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bing- 
ham), is delivered, and then the previous qnes- 
tion is sprung and sustained by the majority, 
and gentlemen are asked to vote at once under 
that commentary and under that previous ques- 
tion, and without any answer to the most re- 
markable speech, considering the source from 
which it came, that was ever heard upon this 
floor. I am never startled when the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Lovejoy), who sits yon- 
der, rises, upon that subject so near his heart, 
to teach us his constraction of the Constitu- 
tion, the will of the Lord, and the duty of the 
nation in this rebellion. Nor am I astonished 
when the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Stevens), and who gives me the 
honor of his attention, rises and unfolds his 
views upon this question. * 

“ But I was astonished in more respects than 
one when my neighbor from the State of Ohio 
delivered his views of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and laid down the boundaries—the no 
boundaries, rather—of the power of Congress 
to provide for the common defence and the 
public welfare—astonished in more than one 
respect. A gentleman for whom I had the 
highest esteem, and whose course, as I had ob- 
served it here, gave me the impression of a 
patriotic man and a learned lawyer, rises here 
and tells the Representatives of the people that 
there are no boundaries to that power, and 
that Congress is omnipotent to provide for the 
common defence, and that, under that general 
phrase of the Constitution, all other limitations 
of the Constitution are swept away as chaff, 
and that we may do anything in the world not 
forbidden by ‘natural right.’ Sir, is not the 
limitation itself absurd? ~ 

“The argumentation by which so startling a 
proposition as that was supported was equally 
surprising. It was asserted that trial by jury, 
indictment, presentment, all the guards thrown 
around the rights of the citizens of this country, 
were swept away, because alien enemies had no 
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such rights. It was argued that the power to 
take life without due process of law, and with- 
out trial by jury, was implied because we could 
take life by court-martial—bring a man to the 
drum-head, condemn him to death, and exe- 
cute him. It was argued that the power ‘to 
make rules concerning captures on land and 
water’ implies the power to take the property 
of citizens without making compensation there- 
for, and without due process of law. With 
fervid declamation and with an utterance 
thickened by intense feeling, the gentleman 
rushed into these extremes, and pointed out 
what he would do under these supposed powers 
to my constituents as well as the constituents 
of other gentlemen upon this floor. Now, sir, 
I do not give in to any such interpretation of 
the Constitution as that. Not one dollar will 
I vote, not one man will I grant for any such 
purpose, or to sustain any such interpretation. 
Nay, more, sir, I will give all that my people 
have, their cattle on a thousand hills, their 
slaves, their lands and tenements, their lives, 
even to the last one of them, to resist any at- 
tempt to enforce such a construction of the 
Constitution as that to the ruin of the people 
of this country. 

“ And, sir, I am not one of those who prefer 
slavery to the integrity and glory and perpetuity 
of my country. I prefer its renown and its in- 
tegrity above all property and to my own poor 
life, and have proven it. All that my people 
have they are willing to give for the defence 
of the Constitution and the Union. The glory 
and renown and preservation of their country 
is higher than any other earthly consideration. 
Kentucky has gone into this war to extinguish 
rebellion by the sword, and she never will lay 
down that sword while the war is waged in the 
spirit of the Constitution till that great purpose 
has been accomplished, and the audacious men 
who have precipitated this ruin upon the coun- 
try—the leaders and controllers in the council 
and in the field—have been brought to the 
halter. 

“Ts it necessary that I should attempt to 
answer a constitutionl argument, such as that 
to which I have referred—that Congress has 
power for the common defence to do anything 
that can be done that is not forbidden by nat- 
ural rights? No, sir. I maintain that the 
Federal Government is not sovereign. I-de- 
clare that sovereignty does not reside in the 
States, and that there is no such thing as sov- 
ereignty in this country except the sovereignty 
of the mass. The Federal Government itself is 
not sovereign, but limited in many and im- 
portant particulars, The State Governments 
are not sovereign. The Federal Government 
can do nothing that is not permitted to it in 
that instrument which brought it into being, 
and upon the preservation of which its exist- 
ence depends. Yet it is argued that all which 
is not forbidden by natural right may be done 
for the common defence. That to preserve the 
nation we may break open the temple of the 
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Constitution, and steal thence ‘ the life o’ the 
building.’ Sir, it is not contrary to natural 
right to establish a monarchy in this country ; 
it is not contrary to natural right to pass ex post 
Jacto laws; it is not contrary to natural right 
to unite Church and State; it is not contrary 
to natural right to found orders of nobility; 
and yet can all these monstrous things be done 
to provide for the general welfare and the 
common defence, whether you base the argu- 
ment upon the preamble of the Constitution or 
upon the eighth section of article one—to 
which, I suppose, the gentleman refers—which 
declares that ‘the Congress shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the 
United States?’ Can it be contended for a 
moment that such vast and illimitable powers 
belong to Congress? No, sir; Congress can 
provide for the common defence only in the 
manner that the Constitution points ont, and 
by the exercise of the powers granted by that 
instrument. Congress can exercise all those 
great powers which are conferred upon it by 
this Constitution for the common defence; it 
cannot exercise one solitary power not granted 
by this instrument, or necessarily inferable from 
its language. It overthrows our whole theory 
of government to say that Congress can ex- 
ercise any power not expressly granted by the 
Constitution or necessarily implied from the 
language of that instrument; all other powers 
are unnecessary, so determined by that great 
work. 

“ There are two dangers which threaten the 
Union. One is a foreign war; and the other, 
dissension among the friends of the Union. 
We might outlive the storm of foreign war. 

‘** But, sir, dissension among the friends of the 
Union would have a far wider result. From 
the passage of an act of emancipation, the lines 
of the rebellion would advance; it would re- 
ceive a fresh impulse; its original pretence 
would be justified as truth. Some of you pro- 
pose to emancipate the slaves of loyal masters 
as well as those of rebel masters. Some of the 
gentlemen say the loyal man has no more right 
to hold slaves than the rebel; and with their 
view of the institution, they are right; of 
course, if slavery is a sin, no man has a moral 
right to hold slaves. A virtuous man should 
not commit sin. Then, I say the first attempt 
to emancipate slaves will necessarily result in 
the enlargement of the boundaries of the re- 
bellion. Millions in the revolted States, now 
faithful, awaiting in silence and grief the com- 
ing of the banner of their country, with one 
heart would join the foe. That instant the 
people of Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland 
would resist the execution of such an act; that 
instant the loyal men of these States, with 
many of the men from the free States in arms 
for the maintenance of the Union, but who 
have not gone into the war for the purpose of 
freeing slaves, or to accomplish the Africaniza- 
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tion of our society, will disband. Yes, sir; 
justice, honesty, and humanity, everythig that 
is honorable in the human character, would 
compel them that instant to throw down their 
arms. They would revolt at the idea of hay- 
ing been drawn into a war under the pretence 
of sustaining the Union, but in fact for the pur- 

of forcing emancipation upon the States 
of the South. 

“Then how would you fight your battles, 
already sufficiently arduous? I see the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania leading 
the charges upon the cohorts of rebellion and 
storming the batteries armed by treason and 
theft. I think I see the meek-faced gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Julian), who read his printed 
composition to the committee the other day 
upon ‘the sum of all human villanies,’ I think 
I see him heading a charge against the regi- 
ments of rebellion. Yes, sir, the war would be 
brought to a speedy conclusion with men like 
these to fight it. They are not the fighting men; 
they belong to what is known as the school 
of humanitarians; they deprecate the shed- 
ding of blood, and do not like the smell of vil- 
lanous saltpetre. Unless you bring emancipa- 
tion into the war they will not vote another 
man, another dollar, to carry on the war. 
They will permit the rebellion not only to pro- 
fane with storm and slaughter this capital, 
bearing the honored name of Washington, but 
they will permit it to burn Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, to overwhelm the na- 
tion in its progress rather than vote a man or 
a dollar, unless you, the representatives of the 
people, will give an anti-slavery turn ‘and 
vigor’ to the war. Who does not know the 
objects of these things? These men belong to 
the peace party; they and their policy aim at 
disgraceful peace, and a dissolution on the slave 


e. 

“Mr. Chairman, we, who are from the States 
most nearly concerned, have sat here for weeks 
and weeks, and suffered this question to be 
brought forward and debated in the most in- 
temperate and offensive manner. We have 
heard them talk about the slaveholder as if he 
were not their peer, and of the same race as them- 
selves. Yet, for the sake of securing the great 
measures necessary to accomplish a successful 
termination of this war and the preservation 
of our torn country, we have sat still and en- 
dured it. No forbearance moves their ‘stern, 
inexorable hearts.’ The consideration of these 
topics has been forced upon us by the peace 
party in this House, who believe that if this 
question of emancipation is forced into the war 
there will be fifteen States in the rebellion in- 
stead of eleven; and that peace and dissolution 
follows. 

“They may be dissapointed in this. As for 
ourselves, we do not intend to quit this Union 
—we will never give up our lot and part in it, 
We will find ways and means and friends and 
safety for all our rights in the Union. We will 
never commit the mighty sin, the mightier 
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blunder, which the seceded States have com- 
mitted, of going out of the Union. Every acre 
of all the lands from Atlantic shores to Pacific 
seas forms a part of our inheritance, and our 
country, and we will never surrender one grain 
of all their sands. If you commit the great 
blunder of making this a war for emancipation, 
then let me tell you that we will stand by the 
Constitution that your fathers and our fathers 
gave to us; we will seek beneath its ample 
shield protection from the horrors of servile 
insurrection, and the preservation of liberty 
and equality, our inalienable birthright. The 
cotton States cut themselves off from the sym- 
pathy of the conservative men in the halls of 
legislation, as well as from their support upon 
the field of battle. We of Kentucky will not 
break away from this Union and enter into the 
same folly of rebellion. No, sir; we have 
sworn by the blood that cemented it; we have 
sworn by the great men who founded it, and 
our own great departed Teacher; we have 
sworn by every tie of affection and honor eter- 
nal fidelity to it, and we will defend ourselves 
and our rights in the Union, not out of it, to 
the last gasp. And in that contest we expect 
to see worthy patriots from all the States rally- 
ing to our aid in Congress, or as we now see 
them, upon the tented field. We expect, too, 
patriot Presidents, rulers of the whole people, 
to interpose to shield us from oppression. The 
result cannot be doubted. The Union and the 
Constitution, the cause of right and justice, will 
prevail, and abolition and rebellion meet a 
common fate.” . 

On the close of Mr. Wadsworth’s remarks 
the House adjourned. 

The subject was again considered on the 20th, 
in committee, when Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, 
took the floor and summarily expressed his 
views thus: “Mr. Chairman, possibly we may 
ultimately be successful in this war without 
taking such measures as shall result in the abo- 
lition of slavery. Possibly we may be strong 
enough to do this, and leave slavery in the 
slave States in statu quo ante bellum. I do not 
believe, however, that we are sufficiently pow- 
erful to accomplish this object, if it be our ob- 
ject, because I cannot disbelieve that God has 
good still in store for us. But possibly, I say, 
we may have this power, as many have the 
will. But in this event, we return from vic- 
tory, as did the Thracian horse, still bearing a 
master on his back.” 

Mr. Steele, of New York, followed, on the 
other side. Hesaid: “It is my firm belief 
that if abolitionism should rule the day, this 
war would become one of extermination and 
death all over the country ; that ‘the blackness 
of darkness’ would overshadow the land, and 
the sun of liberty go down in blood, thereby ex- 
tinguishing the hopes of freemen for a repub- 
lican government, and obliterating all reason- 
able grounds for expecting the permanent sov- 
ereignty of the people.” 

Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, then com- 
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menced some remarks upon the objects of the 
war and the just and proper mode of carrying 
iton. He said: “ What was the policy of the 
war? I refer you, I refer the committee to 
that proclamation of the President of the United 
States, issued on the 15th day of April last, 
calling out seventy-five thousand men, in re- 
sponse to which six hundred thousand men are 
to-day marshalled in the field. And I want 
gentlemen on the other side to bear with me 
while I refer to a paragraph from that procla- 
mation, which went out from the White House 
onthatday. I want the attention of gentlemen 
calling themselves Republicans upon this floor, 
because it was enunciated as a part of their 
policy, because it has been carried out by the 
man whom they placedin power. I want them 
to adhere to that policy; for it is to them I 
am talking to-day. I now ask the Clerk to 
read from that proclamation the paragraph I 
have indicated.” ; 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in virtue of the power in me vested 
by the Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to 
call forth, and hereby do call forth, the militia of the 
several States of the Union, to the aggregate number 
of seventy-five thousand, in order to suppress said 
ae and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted, ; 

The details for this object will be immediately com- 
municated to the State authorities through the War 
Department. 

t appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and 
aid this effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and 
the existence of our national Union, and the perpetuity 
of popular government, and to redress wrongs 
already long enough endured. 

I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned 
to the forces hereby called forth will probably be to re- 

ossess the forts, places, and property which have 

een seized from the Union; re in every event the 
utmost care will be observed, consistently with the 
objects aforesaid, to avoid any devastation, any de- 
struction of or interference with property, or any dis- 
haga of peaceful citizens in any part of the coun- 

y- 

+ “There, Mr. Chairman, is the first summons 
that went out from the American Government 
in regard to the objects and design of this war 
when the first demand for troops was made. 
I wish Republican gentlemen of this House to 
tell me what the President means by this lan- 
guage : 

In oy event, the utmost care will be observed, 
consistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any 
devastation, any destruction of or interference with 
property, or any disturbance of peaceful citizens in any 
part of the country. 

“‘ What did the President mean by alleging, 
when he called a military force into the field, 
that there should be no interference whatever 
with property of any kind? Sir, if he meant 
anything, he meant that this question of slavery 
agitation should be let alone; or, in his own 
language, that there should be no interference 
with property. If you adopt the doctrines 
advanced by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bingham), in his place a few days since, and 
declare that four millions of slaves shall be 
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manumitted and ‘set free; you do interfere with 
the rights of property, and you do oppose 
the Executive proclamation. 

“Mr, Chairman, the next thing that was 
done in the process of time, defining the object 
of the war, was the adoption of the resolutions 
offered in this House by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Crittenden), upon the 4th of 
July last. 

“Up that point, then, there had been no 


‘change of policy in reference to the prosecution 


of the war. Those resolutions embodied the 
principle upon which the war was inaugura- 
ted, to wit: to put down rebellion, and not to 
manumit slaves, and to set them loose upon thé 
community—four millions of illiterate, and I 
may almost say half barbarous people, without 
any means of support, leaving the Government 
to take care of them, or the people to guard 
themselves against their inroads. Yes, sir, the 
adoption of the principle contended for by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bingham) would lay 
waste the fair State of Kentucky. Its adoption 
would strike from the charter of our liberties 
Maryland and Western Virginia, and the State 
of Missouri. Why, then, will gentlemen con- 
tend for carrying out an idea which strikes at 
the homes and hearthstones of as loyal men as 
exist in the Union this very day? Let it be 
the policy of the Government to carry out the 
Crittenden resolutions, and I firmly believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Union is safe; but if 
you make this a war of slave emancipation, 
as God is my judge, I believe that the Govern- 
ment is irretrievably gone. This is no war for 
slave emancipation; it isto put down rebellion 
and treason; to save a great and mighty re- 
public from overthrow and ruin.” 

Mr. Diven, of New York, followed, saying : 
“Mr. Chairman, I suppose I need not state to 
this House that since the assemblage of this 
Congress at the extra session a principle has 
been gathering strength that has divided the 
councils of this House, and that has divided the 
sentiments of this country. One side of the 
question has been strongly represented upon 
this floor. If the other side has remained 
quiet, I apprehend it has not been because they 
have not been as firmly rooted in their prin- 
ciples as the side that has been more active. 
If we were to judge from the debates which 
have occurred in this House, it might be sup- 
posed that the Executive of this country had 
no support from the party that elevated him to 
power. All the attacks which have been 
made upon the Administration have come from 
the Republican side of this House, and all the 
replies which have been made to those attacks 
have come either from the Democratic side 
of the House, which opposed his elevation to 
power, or from those who represent the border 
States, and who really were neither for nor 
against him in the election. 

“There is another set of men here, among 
whom I rank myself, who are in favor of pro- 
secuting this war in the spirit in which it was 
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commenced—for the purpose of restoring this 


Union to its original position, and leaving all 
these States in the possession of the same 
constitutional power that they possessed before 
this rebellion. That is the division that exists, 
and I regret that it has been made and has to 
be met now. It ought not to have been made 
now. Those men who want to prosecute this 
war for the paramount purpose of abolishing 
slavery, must know, if they know anything, 
that they cannot attain their end until they 
annihilate the rebel army that stands between 
them and the slaves. We, also, who want to 
rosecute this war for the restoration of the 
nion, know equally well that we never can 
attain our end until we annihilate that same 
army. Thus far we are travelling upon the 
same road. The same force is to be overcome 
for the attainment of either end. Why, then, 
should we not unite all our energies? Why, 
then, should we introduce any disturbing ele- 
ment to divide our councils or distract our 
aims? Why should we not employ those 
whole energies in obtaining a victory over this 
common foe, and when that shall have been 
attained, then determine what use we will 
make of that victory? That is the spirit in 
which I should have been glad that the affairs 
of this country should have been conducted.” 
Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, now took the 
floor to close the debate. He argued that the 
salvation of the country demanded the most 
thorough measures, and said: “The question 
now again recurs, how can the war be carried 
on so as to save the Union and constitutional 


_ liberty? Prejudice may be shocked, weak 


minds startled, weak nerves may tremble, but 
they must hear and adopt it. Those who now 
furnish the means of war, but who are the 
natural enemies of slaveholders, must be made 
our allies. Universal emancipation must be 
proclaimed to all. If the slaves no longer 
raised cotton and rice, tobacco and grain for 
the rebels, this war would cease in six months. 
It could not be maintained even if the liberated 
slaves should not lift a hand against their 
masters. Their fields would no longer produce 
the means by which they sustain the war; un- 
conditional submission would be the immediate 
and necessary result.. The sympathizer with 
treason would raise an outcry about the horrors 
of a servile insurrection, and would prate 
learnedly about the Oonstitution. Which is 
most to be abhorred, arebellion of slaves fight- 
ing for their liberty, or a rebellion of freemen 
fighting to murder the nation? Which seems 
to you the most cruel, calling on bondsmen to 
quell the insurrection, or shooting down their 
masters to effect the same object? You send 
forth your sons and brothers to shoot and 
sabre and bayonet the insurgents; but you 
hesitate to break the bonds of their slaves to 
reach the same end. What puerile inconsist- 
ency ? 

* But it will be said that the Constitution 
does not authorize Congress to interfere with 
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slavery in the States. That is true so long as 
the Constitution and the laws are in fact su- 
preme ; as in times of peace, when they can be 
maintained by the ordinary tribunals of the 
country. I believe there is no one in this 
country who would attempt it. But when the 
Constitution is repudiated and set at defiance 
by an armed rebellion, too powerful to be 
quelled by peaceful means, or by any rules 
provided for the regulation of the land and 
naval forces, the Constitution itself grants to 
the President and Congress a supplemental 
power, which it was impossible to define, be- 
cause it must go on increasing and varying 
according to the increasing and varying neces- 
sities of the nation. The Constitution makes 
it the duty of the President to see that all the 
laws be executed. If any unforeseen and un- 
controllable emergency should arise endanger- 
ing the existence of the Republic, and there 
were no legal provision or process by which 
the danger could be averted, the section of the 
Constitution which says that ‘the President 
shall take care that the laws shall be faithfully 
executed’ creates him, for the time being, as 
much a dictator as a decree of the Roman 
senate that the consul ‘should take care that 
the commonwealth should receive no detri- 
ment’ made him a dictator, and gave him all 
power necessary for the public safety, whether 
the means were inscribed on their tables or 
not. Ofcourse such power would be limited 
by the necessity, and ought to exist only until 
Congress could be convened. The Romans, I 
believe, limited theirs to six months. But 
when Congress would assemble, they would 
possess the same full powers. They are au- 
thorized to raise armies and navies; to organize 
and call out the milita ‘to suppress insurrec- 
tion and repel invasion.’ Lest these enume- 
rated acts should prove insufficient, it wisely 
provides that 

Congress shall have power to make all laws that 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion thé foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 


by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 


“This Government is empowered to sup- 
press insurrection; its Executive is enjoined 
‘to see all the laws faithfully executed;’ 
Congress is granted power to pass all laws 
necessary to that end. Ifno other means were 
left to save the Republic from destruction, I 
believe we have power, under the Constitution 
and according to its express provision, to declare 
a dictator, without confining the choice to any 
officer of the Government. Rather than the 
nation should perish, I would do it; rather 
than see the nation dishonored by compromise, 
concession, and submission ; rather than see the 
Union dissevered ; nay, rather than see one star 
stricken from its banner, all other things fail- 
ing, I would do it now.” 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Riddle, of Ohio, 
urged the same principle, but upon different 
grounds. He said: ‘‘ We are told on conclusive 
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grounds that this rebellion has opened a vast 
and limitless source of law, that lies sealed up 
during the periods of peace, but which springs 
forth a sceptred king at the first footfall of an 
armed foe. It is called the war power; and 
without definition or outline it comes to the 
aid of a beleaguered nation. It is said that this 
extraordinary agency can fulminate its edicts 
alone through the voice of a commander-in- 
chief at the head of his armies; and that in no 
form can or does it attach itself to the ordinary 
legislature. ThisI deny. We are the legisla- 
tive power—the proclamation of a rule that 
changes existing relations is the enactment of a 
law, simple and pure; and the Constitution con- 
fers no semblance of legislative power else- 
where. Ifa new fountain of law-making pow- 
er is opened up, it naturally flows to us, and 
we may and should embody so much of it as 
we deem necessary into the ordinary forms of 
statutes. This power—undefined, vague, and 
shadowy—can nowhere else be so safely exer- 
cised as by us; and rather than permit an Ex- 
ecutive to be clothed with it, without limit or 
definition, and thus make him an irresponsible 
despot, I would deny its existence and resist its 
exercise. With us it is safe; even a usurpation 
on our part that did not impinge upon a codér- 
dinate branch of the Government may be com- 
paratively harmless. 

“TJ hold, then, that this war power, whatever 
it may be, or whence its source, is our special 
property ; and it may be well to inquire whether 
we have not already permitted its exercise by 
the Executive to an extent trenching upon dan- 
ger. On broader grounds yet may the power 
to deal with this matter be most securely rested. 
Nations, like individuals, possess inalienable 
rights; and for the same reasons, An individ- 
ual sustains certain relations, and is under con- 
sequent obligations from which he cannot be 
discharged—to the God who created him, to 
his fellows about him, and to himself. To 
insure a performance of these, he possesses cer- 
tain rights and privileges that cannot be taken 
from him, and with which he cannot part by 
any act of his own; and if such a pretended 
alienation has taken place, enforced or volun- 
tary, he may at any moment and under all cir- 
cumstances, resume them. For the same rea- 
son and to the same extent, a nation must pos- 
sess these rights, which pertain to it simply 
because it is a nation; and without them it 
cannot discharge the paramount obligations of 
protection to its subjects, and self-defence. 

“Tn the application of our power, however 
derived, to the subject under consideration, I 
would adopt the principles of that proclamation 
to the language of which the oppressed and la- 
boring heart of the nation rose up as to the 
voice of God—the property of all the rebels 
should be confiscated, and their slaves ‘ are here- 
by declared free.’ My convictions and judg- 
ment might carry me farther, but there are 
checking considerations that at this time, to 
me, render this inexpedient. I know that our 
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amazing policy in this gasping, strangling con- 
test for the breath of life is thus far the reverse 
of this; we even reject with scorn the aid of 
one entire and powerful class of our subjects; 
that race, too, for whose destiny and our own 
the war is; and yet we will perish rather than 
aid shall come from them. Nay, we will per- 
ish rather than seek to withdraw them from 
striking with our mortal foes. Was ever fatu- 
ity so sublime? What can be the solution of 
this prodigious folly? Is it indeed true that 
slavery is the one holy thing, so sacred that 
even in this struggle we are to remain the ene- 
mies of our own allies, and the allies of our en- 
emies against ourselves? There never was @ 
war conducted so lambent and so lamb-like, 
where the persons of your enemies are too sa- 
cred to be smitten by any save a pure white; 
and where you so carefully guard their feelings 
against the mortification of being beaten in the 
field by the kindred of their own bondmen. 
Never, until we can shuffle off these sickly 
and sickening sentimentalisms, and confront 
this great catastrophe with all the means that 
lie within our grasp in our hands, shall we 
be equal to its fearful demands. Gentlemen 
may turn their pallid faces loathingly away, 
and hold their weak stomachs, but I say to 
them that they and their policy must go to 
the rear—the front of this battle is for other 
hands.” 

Mr. Sheffield, of Rhode Island, dissented en- 
tirely from the grounds urged by the preceding 
speakers on which to authorize emancipation, 
and said: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen may ask me what 
I would do in Congress in reference to putting 
down this rebellion. I frankly tell these gen- 
tlemen what I would not do. I would not vio- 
late the Constitution I had sworn to support, 
and to maintain which my fellow citizens and 
friends were now endangering their lives upon 
the battle field. I would not spend the time 
of this House in trying to depreciate the efforts 
of the Administration and of the army in put- 
ting down the rebellion, or in making inflam- 
matory appeals against the horrors of the insti- 
tution of slavery, or against those men who are 
battling with us for the Union. Now, I will tell 
these gentlemen what I would do. I would di- 
rect the attention of Congress to providing the 
means and the men to put downthe rebellion. We 
cannot otherwise legislate against it effectively. 
I would put it down in the only way in which 
it can be put down; I would fight it down. I 
would move on the army; and as the army 
went on, I would capture and send to the rear 
every disloyal person I could find. If slaves 
were found among those disloyal persons, I 
would capture them, and, by the laws of war, 
as I understand them as pertaining to captured 
property, the proprietorship of such slave would 
immediately vest in the United States. I would 
allow the slaves to remain the property of the 
United States, in the rear of the army, until 
treason had been put down, and until the 
rightful jurisdiction of the civil authorities was 
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extended over the whole Union; and then I 
would treat the slaves and their masters as I, 
in view of the light which then appeared, 
should deem to be just to those interested and 
to the country. 

‘“‘ Before they can be punished by any act of 
Congress, they must be convicted by a verdict 
of a jury from the State and district where the 
crime was committed. That, sir, is the form 
‘and mode of trial prescribed by the Constitution 
under which we live. How are you going to 
convict traitors before a jury of traitors? This 
is a practical difficulty which gentlemen do 
not seem to foresee.” 

In the House, on the 14th of February, the 
following joint resolution was considered : 

Resolved, That the joint committee on the conduct of 
the present war be authorized to employ asten _ 
who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


Senate at the same rate of compensation as that re- 
ceived by the reporters of the Congressional Globe. 


Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, said: “‘ We have 
a Constitution which prescribes the duty of 
each department of the Government. The 
conduct of a war, when,such exists, is specially 
confined to the executive department of the 
Government. But the Congress of the United 
States, not content with performing its legisla- 
tive functions and furnishing the means which 
the requirements of the executive department 
demanded, has undertaken to take charge of 
the conduct of the war by means of a joint 
committee. 

“T wanted to see why it was that the Con- 
gress of the United States committed this im- 

rtant power to a committee, which, of right, 

elongs to the President. I confess that when 
I saw what was done, I was struck very forci- 
bly with an item of history, which I once read, 
connected with the French Revolution. The 
Chamber of Deputies was about to be overrun 
by the Paris mob. Minot, the commander of the 
army, was overpowered in that struggle. The 
members were alarmed, and some one suggest- 
ed to cal! in a lieutenant—a young man called 
Napoleon Bonaparte—to consult him. He 
came, and was consulted. He was asked what 
was his opinion as to the cause of the defeat of 
Minot the day before. He answered, ‘ because 
of the interference of the Deputies.’ They ap- 
pealed to Napoleon to take the command. He 
consented to it, on condition that the Chamber 
of Deputies were to mind their own business, 
and not to interfere with the military depart- 
ment of the Government. They had to agree 
to his terms; and he saved them. 

“Well, sir, let us turn back to the motives 
and ends which it is said this committee have 
in view. Of all things upon God’s earth, the 
most hazardous to us at this time is to create 
in the army, in the country, in this House, a 
distrust of the ability or capacity of the men 
who have charge of the movements of this 
army, by your operations through the commit- 
tees of this House. Men will not fight if they 
have not confidence in their leaders. You 
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have a Commander-in-Chief in whom the_na- 
tion seems to have confidence, and I have seen 
nothing that should indicate that that confidence 
has been misplaced. You complain of want of 
action. Why, look at the condition of the 
country when this rebellion commenced. The 
former Secretary of War had gutted your arse- 
nals and placed-your arms within the reach of 
those who desired to destroy the Government. 
He had scattered your loyal army to the re- 
motest frontiers, so that it was hardly possible 
to get a guard around this Capitol to maintain 
peace against the insurrectionary men who 
would, if they had the power, have prevented 
the inauguration of a President constitutionally 
elected by the people of the United States. 
And, sir, but for the patriotism in the States 
near at hand, and the promptness with which 
the people sprang to arms and rallied to its de- 
fence, this Capitol would last spring have ceased 
to have been the Capitol of this Government; 
it would have been in the possession of the 
armed forces of the South. The Government 
had not left in its arsenals in the loyal States, 
or in its forts, arms enough to have placed in 
the hands of twenty-five thousand men at the 
time this invasion was threatened. But, sir, we 
did get some volunteers, and some of them 
fought very well.” 

Mr. Gooch, of Massachusetts, in reply said: 
“Now, sir, I desire to say a few words in 
reference to the manner in which the commit- 
tee has performed its duties. The committee 
entered on the performance of its duties as 
soon as it came into existence. Iknow not on 
what authority the gentleman from Kentucky 
rests the allegations which he made, and I will 
yield to him most cheerfully that he may state 
his authority to the House.” 

Mr. Wickliffe replied: “ The statement which 
I made was, that the commander-in-chief had 
been before the committee, and was questioned 
as to the manner in which he carried on the 
war, and that he made an answer which satis- 
fied me. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows whether that is true or not. 

Mr. Gooch, of Massachusetts, in continuation 
said: “‘I am perfectly free to say, because it is 
known of all men, thatthe general command- 
ing the Army of the United States did appear be- 
fore the committee, not by summons, but by in- 
vitation ; and I am free to say still further, that 
I think this House has too much respect for the 
men who constitute that committee to suppose 
that they asked him any questions respecting 
the conduct of the war which he had the least 
objection to answer, or that they made a single 
inquiry of him in reference to his plans or 
purposes, or that they took his testimony in 
any form whatever. That they did have an 
interview with him—agreeable to both parties, 
I believe—is true; but that they called him 
before them as a witness, is not true. 

“Now, sir, there was an allegation made 
here the other day against the committee, that 
it was a secret committee. So far as that 
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charge goes, we plead guilty. There have been 
present at investigations of the committee only 
the persons necessary for the carrying on of 
its business. The committee deemed it its duty 
to keep secret whatever was communicated to 
it by witnesses. They did not suppose that 
they should make revelations to individuals or 
to newspapers, or that the members of the 
House should be called upon toread the pro- 
ceedings of one of its committees in the news- 
papers, in advance of their report to the body 
which constituted it. 

‘‘ Now, sir, there is still another allegation 
against the committtee, and also against the 
Senate and the House. It is, that the commit- 
tee or Congress had usurped, or intended to 
usurp, the prerogatives of the Executive. I 
know of no such intent on the part of the com- 
mittee or of Congress. Everyman knows that 
while the different branches of this Government 
work together energetically and harmoniously, 
it isthe strongest, most powerful form of govern- 
ment on earth. But, sir, when the legislative 
branch does not cordially and earnestly support 
the Executive, or when the Executive fails faith- 
fully to execute and enforce the enactments 
of the Legislature, or when the Judiciary uses 
its power to defeat the legitimate action of the 
other branches, it becomes weak and impotent. 
Legislature, Judiciary, and Executive are each 
parts of the common whole; and while each 
is to a certain extent independent in its action, 
the concurrent action of all is requisite to the 
exercise of the powersof the Government.” 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, followed, say- 
ing: ‘I dornot rise for the purpose of entering 
into any debate in connection with the policy or 
propriety of our constituting this committee, 
although I am entirely opposed, not on account 
of any objection to the gentlemen composing 
it, but on account of graver and higher objec- 
tions, to the organization of any such committee, 
constituting a little imperium in our own body, 
whose proceedings are necessarily obliged to 
be secret, and contrary to the spirit of our Con- 
stitution. At best, I am totally opposed to the 
committee, and think it ought to be abolished 
as soon as the House can do it, and that for the 
very purpose of preserving that harmony and 
concurrence of action which the gentleman 
thinks is necessary to the efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, said: “I was 
among the members of the House who voted 
against the appointment of this committee. I 
should so vote again to-day. I think the ap- 
eens of the committee wrong in principle. 

think it is useless for any wise purpose.” 

Mr. R. Conkling, of New York, said: “If the 
gentleman will allow me, I should like to in- 
dulge in one remark, Iam one of those who 
voted to raise this joint committee, and I can- 
not agree that it is useless, as was said by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Thomas). 
On the contrary, I believe the action of Con- 
gress, and, among other things, the creation of 
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this committee has been instrumental, with 
other kindred agencies, in bringing about valu- 
able reforms—reforms which have inaugurated 
beneficial changes and a vitalizing policy, with- 
out which we might not have had even the vic- 
tories which to-day millions applaud.” 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, observed: “I 
have been under a great misapprehension, as 
it seems, as to whom our gratitude was properly 
due on this occasion. I believed it was gener- 
ally supposed that we owed these victories to the 
valor of our army and the skill of our generals,” 


In the House, on the 17th of June, the bill 
for the issue of Treasury notes was taken up. 

Mr. Spaulding, of New York, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, upon introducing 
the resolution said: ‘The largest latitude is 
given to the President, Secretary of War, and 
Secretary of the Navy, in carrying on the war. 
They have full discretionary power to contract 
all the debts which they may deem necessary 
to amply supply the Army and Navy. All 
parties loyal to the Government are united in 
urging a vigorous prosecution of the war; all 
parties, therefore, ought to be willing to 
furnish all the means necessary for this pur- 
pose. We must, at any rate, pay all the debts 
contracted by the Executive in the progress of 
the war. If we knew how much this would 
amount to, we could easily figure up the 
amount of the bonds and notes which Congress 
must authorize the Secretary to issue. No 
man, not even the President, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, or all of them to- 
gether, can give even an approximate estimate 
as to the whole cost of this war, because they 
do not know the number of years it will con- 
tinue, nor what will be the final solution of the 
grave questions involved. We are working out 
a great problem, the result of which no man 
can know. Slavery was the cause of this war; 
and until the solution of the slavery question 
is arrived at, and the cause of the rebellion re- 
moved, we have no hope of permanent peace 
and tranquillity. This will take a long time; 
but how long no man is wise enough to deter- 
mine.” 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, followed, say- 
ing: ‘“‘ I came ‘here pledged to my people, 
pledged to my conscience, and determined to 
vote all the men, means, and money necessary 
to defend the Constitution and Government 
from the assaults of its enemies; to do all that 
I could to put down this rebellion; to maintain 
the Constitution of our fathers as it was given 
to us, and to leave the State governments, 
when you have overcome the rebellion, in the 
possession of all their constitutional rights and 
privileges, and with all their constitutional 
obligations resting upon them. I was told by 
the secession party opposed to me, that this 
war would be waged and turned into a war 
for the subjugation and destruction of the State 
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‘governments, and for the emancipation of their 


slaves. I met that charge as best I could. I 
met it by an appeal to the vote of this House, 
and a two-third vote, too, by which you pro- 
posed to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, by declaring that Congress should not, 


‘in any shape or form, interefere with slavery 


in the States, and that the Constitution itself 
should not be changed so as to authorize Con- 
gress to interfere with the slave property of 
the South. You voted an amendment to the 
Constitution that it never should be changed 
on this subject. I quoted your own words 
and your own resolution, in which you declare 
that there is no party in the North worthy of 
consideration that has a purpose or design to 
interfere with the interests of the slave prop- 
erty of the South. We in the West were 
not content with this vote alone, and in order 
to be able to quiet our people, we asked you to 
pass a resolution in July last, declaratory of the 
purposes, objects, and intentions of this war, 
and the time when it should cease. That re- 
solution was passed unanimously. 

‘What do we find is to-day the temper and 
disposition of a majority of this House? I call 
upon the gentleman who seems to be the 
leader of this measure to tell me if it is the 
purpose of the Secretary, and whether it is the 
intention of the Administration, to enter into 
a crusade by the power of the army; or 
whether you intend to force the Administration 
into a crusade, a John Brown raid, upon the 
negro property of the country? Is that your 
purpose? What does the gentleman mean by 
saying that we have ‘a new problem to 
solve?? He says he cannot tell us how much 
money we owe, or how much it will require 
to develop the solution of this‘ new problem’ 
—the problem, I suppose, which has been -put 
upon your record to-day. Not content with 
letting those who incited this war take the 
consequences and incidents of war in reference 
to their property, you propose to send your 
army and commissions into that country for 
the purpose of inviting the slaves of the peace- 
able and non-combatants into your lines, and 
free them, arm them, and turn them loose upon 
defenceless women and children, to commit 
rapine, murder, and conflagrations of defence- 
less habitations. When money appropriated 
for the war has been misapplied, law disregard- 
ed in its expenditure, I am opposed to giving 
more to be thus misused. 

‘“What have you seen done here? The 
churches of the living God are taken for hospi- 
tals for the sick and wounded soldiers. I do not 
object to thisif it is necessary. The Govern- 
ment is now occupying in the city, at high 
rent, a large tenement, in which are kept and 
supported four hundred (my friend says eight 
hundred) runaway negroes at the public ex- 
pense. [A Voice: Eleven hundred.] Eleven 
hundred, I am told; Ido not know. They are 
fed and clothed out of the money appropriated 
to feed and pay the soldiers.” 


Mr. Spaulding, of New York, replied, and 
then explained the power of Congress: “ This 
bill is a necessary means of carrying into execu- 
tion the powers granted in the Constitution ‘ to 
raise and support armies,’ and ‘to provide and 
maintain a navy.’ 

‘In the present crisis of our national affairs 
it is necessary that the army should be ‘sup- 
ported,’ and the navy ‘maintained.’ This 
necessity will not be questioned by any loyal 
member on this floor. 

“The Constitution provides that ‘all the 
laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers’ may be passed 
by Congress. 

“Tf the end be legitimate, and within the 
scope of the Constitution, all the means that 
are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, and which are not prohibited, may 
be constitutionally employed to carry it into 
effect. 

“Tf a certain means to the exercise of any 
of the powers expressly given by the Consti- 
tution to the Government of the Union be an 
appropriate measure, not prohibited by the 
Constitution, the degree of its necessity is a 
question of legislative discretion, not of judi- 
cial cognizance. 

“The Government of the United States is 
not prohibited by the Constitution from issuing 
Treasury notes on demand, and making them 
a legal tender in payment of all debts within 
its jurisdiction. The Constitution (article one, 
section ten) prohibits the States from making 
anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender 
in payment of debts; but this does not at all 
restrict the sovereign power. of the United 
States. Congress has the power to coin 
money, ‘regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin.’ Gold and silver by long practice 
—a practice that has continued for centuries 
among all nations—has become the legal 
money of the world in all commercial transac- 
tions. Its real intrinsic value is not as great as 
that fixed upon it by Governments. All Govern- 
ments fix the value of gold and silver; and 
without their Government stamp gold and sil-* 
ver would be a simple commodity, like other 
things having intrinsic value. Some Govern- 
ments fix the value of coin higher, and some 
lower; just as each for itself chooses to deter- 
mine. Any other metal or thing that should 
be stamped, and its value regulated by all the 
Governments of the world, would pass equally 
well in all commercial transactions, as gold and 
silver, although not intrinsically as valuable. 
Exchequer bills or Treasury notes, whose value 
is fixed by Government, and stamped as 
money, would pass as money in the payment 
of debts within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment fixing such value.” 

Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, followed. in opposi- 
tion to the bill. He said: “I have examined, 
Mr. Chairman, with some care, every law anu- 
thorizing the issue of Treasury notes which has 
been passed from the foundation of the Gov- 
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ernment up to this hour, and I find that this 
bill differs from all of them in several essential 
particulars. Every other law authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes provided that they 
should bear some rate of interest, whereas 
these are to bear none; that they should be 
payable at a fixed time prescribed in the note, 
whereas these are only to be payable at the 
pleasure of the United States; that the notes 
thereby authorized should be receivable in 
payment of public debts only by those who 
were willing to receive them at par, while 
these notes are to be received by every public 
creditor who is not willing to forfeit his right 
to payment at all. These notes are to be made 
lawful money, and a legal tender in discharge 
of all pecuniary obligations, either by the 
Government or by individuals, a characteristic 
which has never been given to any note of the 
United States or any note of the Bank of the 
United States by any law ever passed. Not 
only, sir, was such a law never passed, but 
such alaw was never voted on, never proposed, 
never introduced, never recommended by any 
Department of the Government; the measure 
was never seriously entertained in debate in 
either branch of Congress. 

“The feature of this bill which first strikes 
every thinking man, even in these days of nov- 
elties, is the proposition that these notes shall 
be made a legal tender in discharge of all pecu- 
niary obligations, as well those which have ac- 
crued in virtue of contracts already made as 
those which are yet to accrue in pursuance of 
contracts which shall hereafter be made. Do 
gentlemen appreciate the full import and mean- 
ing of that clause? Do they realize the full 
extent to which it will carry them? Every 
contract for the payment of money is in legal 
contemplation a contract for the payment of 
gold and silver coin. That is the measure of 
the obligation of the one party, and of the right 
of the other. 

“The provisions of this bill contemplate im- 
pairing the obligation of every contract of that 
kind, and disturbing the basis upon which every 

* judgment and decree and verdict has been en- 
tered. It proposes to say to a party who has 
entered into a contract, ‘You shall be dis- 
charged from the obligations of that contract 
by doing something else than that which you 
have agreed todo.’ It proposes to say to every 
party with whom a contract has been made, 
‘Though you are entitled to demand one thing, 
you shall, perforce, remain satisfied with the 
doing of another.’ It proposes to say, ‘ Al- 
though you have agreed to pay gold and silver, 
you shall be discharged upon the payment of 
these notes; although you are entitled to de- 
mand gold and silver, you shall rest content 
with the reception of this paper.’ It proposes, 
in one word, to release the one party from the 
obligation of his contract, and to divest the 
other party of the right which has been vested 
in him by that contract. Sir, I am sure I need 
only state the proposition to shock the mind of 
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the legal profession of the country, so thor- 
oughly has it been imbued with the idea of the 
sanctity of the obligation of contracts by those 
who have taught it the beneficent maxims of 
constitutional law. 

‘“‘ As for the rest, this bill provides that it 
shall be illegal to make a contract for dealing 
in gold and silver coin; or, to state it more ex- 
actly, it provides that whatever executory con- 
tracts parties may make concerning the gold and 
silver coin of the country, they shall be dis- 
charged upon the performance of another and 
different duty—by the delivery of an equivalent 
number of dollars in these notes. Where, sir, 
does Congress get this power? Where is the 
grant to be found? One would suppose that a 
power like that—a power which involves the 
impairing of the obligations of such a vast class 
of contracts, which proposes to disturb vested 
rights to such an immense extent—would be 
worthy of a place in the express grants of the 
Constitution. 

“* Sir, it seems to me that if the language of 
the Constitution, and the weight of authority 
can settle any proposition, it is that Congress 
has not the power to do that which it is pro- 
eo shall be done by the provisions of this 
bill.’ 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, stated that the 
financial plan of the Government embraced 
three measures: “The first of these measures 
is the one now before the House, by which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
United States notes, not to exceed $150,000,000 
in amount (including those authorized by pre- 
vious laws), of denominations not less than five 
dollars. They are not to bear interest, but are 
to be issued and received as money, convertible, 
at the option of the holder, into six per cent. 
stock of the United States, the principal and 
interest being payable either here or abroad; 
and these notes are to be a legal tender. 

“The second measure consists of a tax bill, 
which shall, with the tariff on imports, insure 
an annual revenue of at least $150,000,000, 

‘‘ The third is a national banking law, which 
will require the deposit of United States stock 
as security for the bank notes that are circu- 
lated as currency.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, opposed the bill, 
saying: ‘The subject of issuing $150,000,000 
of paper currency and making it a legal tender 
by the Government at a single bound—the pre- 
cursor, as I fear, of a prolific brood of promises, 
no one of which is to be redeemed in the con- 
stitutional standard of the country—could not 
but arrest my attention; and, having strong con- 
victions of the impolicy of the measure, I should 
feél that I utterly failed to discharge my duty 
if I did not attempt to find a stronger prop for 
our country to lean upon than this bill—a meas- 
ure not blessed by one sound precedent, and 
damned by all.” 

Mr. R. Conkling, of New York, argued 
against the necessity for the measure, and, al- 
luding to the power conferred by the Constitu- 
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tion for the issue of demand notes, said: “The 
proposition isanewone. No precedent can be 
urged in its favor; no suggestion of the exist- 
ence of such a power can be found in the legis- 
lative history of the country; and I submit to 
my colleague, as a lawyer, the proposition that 
this amounts to affirmative authority of the 
highest kind against it. Had such a power 
lurked in the Constitution, as construed by 
those who ordained and administered it, we 
should find it so recorded. The occasion for 
resorting to it, or at least referring to it, has, 
we know, repeatedly arisen; and had such a 
power existed, it would have been recognized 
and acted on. It is hardly too much to say, 
therefore, that the uniform and universal judg- 
ment of statesmen, jurists, and lawyers has de- 
nied the constitutional right of Congress to 
make paper a legal tender for debts to any ex- 
tent whatever. But more is claimed here than 
the right to create a legal tender heretofore un- 
known. The provision is not confined to trans- 
actions in futuro, but is retroactive in its scope. 
It reaches back and strikes at every existing 
pecuniary obligation. This was well put by 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Pendleton), 
and I concur with him, that substituting any- 
thing for gold and silver in payment of debts, 
and still more of precedent debts, is of very 
doubtful constitutionality. But, in looking at 
the Federal Constitution, the question is: has 
the power been given; is it there? Can you 
si your finger upon it among the grants of the 

nstitution? If not, if it is not there at all, 
you have not the power, and there is an end of 
the whole matter.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, took the position that 
Congress had the power to declare what should 
be a legal tender, and said: 

“In the first place, the Constitution has ex- 
pressly provided that Congress shall have pow- 
er to regulate commerce with all foreign na- 
tions, among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. This general provision of the 
Constitution has frequently undergone inter- 
pretation in our Supreme Court, and the effect of 
this language has been matter of deliberate con- 
sideration with every man who has ventured to 
issue a treatise upon the Constitution of the 
United States. Whoever takes the pains to 
look into either of these authorities—the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court or the writers 
upon the true construction of the Constitution 
—will discover that they all agree in this, that 
this power to regulate commerce includes the 
exercise of all powers necessary to the exist- 
ence of commerce among the several States, 
and extends even to its prohibition, when the 
public necessities require it. This, I undertake 
to say, is matter of agreement among all who 
have written upon the construction of the Con- 
stitution, and is substantially the ruling of the 
Supreme Court. Sir, if there were no limit in 
the Constitution upon this general power of 


Congress to regulate commerce, I would say 
at once that the Congress of the United States 
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might make anything money which it pleased, 
But there are certain limitations in the Con- 
stitution. Money has a twofold office. It de- 
termines the standard of value on the one hand, 
and it discharges obligations on the other. 
There is a limitation, and I am free to admit it. 
That brings me to the very pith and marrow 
of this debate. 

“What is that limitation? That is the im- 
portant point. I desired to-day to ask the at- 
tention of my excellent friend from Vermont 
(Mr. Morrill) to the question whether the 
Constitution of the United States has declared 
what shall be a legal tender. He did not find 
it convenient to yield to me for that inquiry. 
T stand here to assert that the Constitution 
of the United States has nowhere declared 
what shall be a legal tender. I stand here to 
assert further, that nothing has ever been made 
a legal tender in the United States at any 
time, in discharge of private obligations, or of 
public obligations, or of universal application 
in States and Territories alike, except that 
which was made so by act of Congress. Your 
Constitution, I repeat, never made gold and 
silver a legal tender. It never made anything 
a legal tender in the discharge of debts. The 
Constitution simply conferred the power on 
Congress by its general grants of power to de- 
clare by law what shall be a legal tender. 
Gold and silver and copper, if I recollect aright 
—and if I am wrong I hope the venerable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
will correct me—have been all made alike legal 
tenders, at one time or other, by act of Con- 


Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, next rose and said: 
“T ask my friend from Ohio to point out as 
many words giving Congress the power to 
make paper money a legal tender. In relation 
to foreign coin, everybody who made a con- 
tract did so with his eyes open to the fact that 
Congress might make a change in regard to 
that matter. But when it comes to making 
paper money a legal tender, there is not a word 
in the Constitution about it.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, immediately replied : 
“Says the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Mor- 
rill), ‘I ask my friend from Ohio to point out 
as many words giving Congress power to make 
paper money a legal tender.’ 

“Sir, the gentleman’s question is answered 
by asking another of him: Point out the words 
in the Constitution giving to Congress the power 
to make gold or silver coin, either foreign or 
domestic, a legal tender. There are no such 
words. The gentleman seems to infer, because 
Congress is expressly authorized ‘to regulate 
the value of foreign coin,’ it is therefore in 
words authorized to declare foreign coin a legal 
tender. Such a conclusion is by no means self- 
evident. The Constitution declares that ‘no 
State shall make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.’ No one 
doubts, I presume, that any State of the Union 
may make the legalized gold and silver coin of 
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the United States ‘a tender in payment of 
debts ;’ but does it thence result that a State 
may either regulate or change the established 
value of foreign or domestic coin? If any 
State could do this, the very purpose of the 
Constitution, to secure a uniform standard of 
value, would be defeated. 

“The point I make is this: Congress has 
power, by the terms of the Constitution, to fix the 
standard value of foreign coin, and of domestic 
coin, and the power to declare a legal tender, 
and that these powers are distinct.” 

Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, rose to ask a 
question, saying: ‘‘ Congress, is, by the Con- 
stitution, expressly empowered to regulate the 
value of coins. Now, I wish to ask my col# 
league whether the value thus regulated is not 
the legal value of the coin; and if therefore it 
is not a legal tender, although the word ‘ten- 
der’ is not written in the Constitution ?” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, replied: “I agree 
that what Congress declares and enacts shall 
be the value of coin, is the legal value of such 
coin; but, sir, an act declaring the legal value 
of coin does not make it a legal tender.” 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania,"now rose to 
inquire: “I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vallandigham) a simple question, 
with his permission. Taking the standard of 
gold and silver as it is established by law to- 
day, a contract is entered into for the payment 
of a debt in gold and silver at the present 
standard, that being by law a legal tender; but 
suppose the gold and silver should before the 
debt. becomes due, by act of Congress, be de- 
based thirty-three per cent., can that coin so 
debased be made a legal tender for the payment 
of that debt?” 

Mr. Vallandigham replied: “It may be made 
a legal tender if Congress has the power to de- 
base coin; but I deny that the power conferred 
by the Constitution on Congress to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, confers the 
power to debase the coin of the country. 
There is no such power in Congress; and I 
think that is a sufficient answer to the gentle- 
man’s question,” 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, again said: 
“ Congress has, from time to time, changed the 
alloy of gold and silver coin. Now, if it may 
make coin so alloyed a legal tender in payment 
of a debt arising out of a contract, and in the 
mean time, before the debt becomes due, Con- 
gress again changes the alloy, debasing the coin 
to the extent of one third its value, can that 
coin so debased be made a legal tender in pay- 
ment of that debt? Would not that, by the 
argument of the opponents of this bill, be as 
much a violation of that clause of the Constitu- 
tion as to make paper a legal tender?” 

Mr. Vallandigham now made this reply: 
“T answer, that if the purpose of the act 
of Congress be simply to change the alloy in 
order to harden the metal and make it more 
serviceable for the purposes of a curreney, not 
to change its value, Congress has certainly 
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the right to do it; but because Congress has 
the implied right to do that under the power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
it does not follow that it may alloy the coin 
for the purpose of debasing it. The intent of» 
the act makes the distinction.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, next rose to ask 
Mr. Hickman a question, saying: “If Con- 
gress have the power to debase the coin of the 
country by mixing with the gold and silver, in 
the shape of alloy, other metals, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he derives 
from that fact the power of Congress to debase 
it in any other way.” 

Mr. Hickman thus replied : “ The question I 
asked the gentleman from Ohio was in answer 


to the argument which has been made here by ~ . 


the opponents of this bill, that Congress can 
pass no law impairing the obligations of con- 
tracts; yet if a contract is made to-day by 
which I am to be paid a certain amount in the 
present standard of gold and silver coin, and to- 
morrow Congress passes a law debasing that 
coin thirty-three per cent., I am required to 
take that debased coin in payment of the debt, 
and my contract is thus impaired to the extent 
of thirty-three per cent.” 

Mr. Morrill further said: “I admit the pow- 
er of Gongress to debase the coin; but how 
would the gentleman derive from that power 
the power of Congress to ‘substitute as a legal 
tender something else than coin?” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, now asked a 
question of Mr. Hickman, saying: “ When the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania says the obliga- 
tion of a contract is impaired, 1 want to ask 
him if in law this very essential provision of 
the Constitution does not enter into the con- 
tract, and if the contract must not conform to 
it? For instance, when a man agrees to take 
so much coin at a future day, he does it know- 
ing that Congress has, by the Constitution, 
power to regulate and change the value of that 
coin.” 

Mr. Hickman, in answer, said: ‘“ Yes, sir, 
and for that reason, inasmuch as the Constitu- 
tion allows us, as I contend, the power to issue 
paper money, the man who enters into a con- 
tract does it with the Constitution before him, 
Now, allow me in turn to put a question to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Suppose gold 
and silver should be discovered in such quan- 
tities in California, or within the limits of the 
United States, as to make it as plentiful as iron, 
as to make it useless as a money standard, I 
wish to know whether it is not in the power 
of Congress to substitute some other metal 
which may be more desirable as a circulating 
medium than gold?” 

Mr. Thomas: “ That question does not now 
arise,” 

Mr. Hickman: “If that power be conceded, 
then why not substitute paper, if that shall be 
found more useful for that purpose ?” 

Mr. Crisfield, of Maryland, said: “The sum of 
the whole argument that has been made in favor 
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of the constitutionality of the power of Con- 

to declare the Treasury notes contem- 
plated by this bill a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, may be 
stated in these three propositions: first, Con- 
gress may declare these notes a legal tender 
because it is not inhibited ; secondly, the Gov- 
ernment must maintain itself, and Congress 
may exercise all the power and adopt any 
- measure it ju necessary for that object; 
and thirdly, that the power to declare these 
notes a legal tender is a means necessary and 
proper to the full execution of the power to 
regulate commerce. 

“ The Constitution found gold and silver coin 
the medium in which all contracts were to be 
settled. It recognized, but did not seek to dis- 
turb it. It gave Congress no power to disturb 
it, and inhibited the States from making any- 
thing else a tender in payment of debts. And 
we have no power to alter what the Constitu- 
tion chose to leave untouched. We have no 
constitutional power to pass this bill.” 

Mr. Pike, of Maine, followed, saying: “In 
my judgment, any measure of finance now as- 
sumes the highest character. The existence of 
the Government depends upon a successful ad- 
ministration of the finances. Crippled here, 
we are balked everywhere. Upon the consid- 
eration of every financial measure there might 
well present itself anew the same question so 
fitly put by President Lincoln, in his message 
to Congress in July: ‘Is it better to assume 
powers, the exercise of which shall violate a 
portion of the Constitution, rather than allow 
the whole to be destroyed?’ and the country 
come to the paradoxical conclusion that it was 
his duty, as President, to violate the Constitu- 
tion in order to preserve it. 

“<I trust that I have as much respect for that 
instrument as any man in the House; and it is 
because I would not have its authority over 
any portion of the Union impaired that I am 
bold in the exercise of power under it. But I 
would construe it in the light of the rule anu- 
thoritatively announced for our action: ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.’ 

“T have a high respect for the motives of 
gentlemen who discover so many constitutional 
objections to contemplated action; but for 
myself, I have concluded that whatever has a 
tendency to furnish means to suppress this re- 
bellion, and affords a reasonable probability of 
hastening the consummation of what all loyal 
men so much desire, is perfectly constitutional. 
Nothing but an absolute prohibition would pre- 
vent me from adopting a measure which an- 
swers these conditions. I will never render to 
my people as a reason why I voted against such 
a measure that I deemed it unconstitutional, 
nor will I assist this Con. in proclaiming to 
the world and sending down to posterity the 
lack of constitutional power as a reason for 
failing to enact any law which will have a ten- 
dency to preserve this Union. This is no time 
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_for the exercise of thin constitutional pedantry. 


Let us act boldly and forcibly, and so discharge 
the high and solemn duty imposed upon us in- 
finitely better than if we shrunk from action 
under fear of constitutional scruples.” 

Mr. Alley, of Massachusetts, expressed his 
view of the constitutionality of the bill in these 
words : “ This question of its constitutionality 
is hardly worthy of consideration in the face 
of the overshadowing necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, for the reason that at most it can only 
be claimed as doubtful; for, to say the least, 
we have the authority of legal eminence as 
much in favor as against it; and every intel- 
ligent man knows, and will admit, outside of 
the legal profession, that legal enactments and 
constitutional provisions themselves have al- 
ways in this country, whenever occasion re- 
quired, with courts as well as statesmen, proved 
as packthreads upon the arms of an unshorn 
Samson before the resistless will of the people. 

“No, sir; not aman will oppose this bill, 
or vote against it, upon any constitutional 
grounds, unless he is opposed to it for other and 
satisfactory reasons. This question of making 
paper money legal tender has never before been 
seriously entertained or discussed in this country 
since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
because the emergency has never before arisen 
to make it necessary.” 

Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, rose in oppo- 
sition to the bill; he said: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I 
have never been more embarrassed in my life 
as to how I should cast my vote than I am in 
regard to the vote I am about to cast upon this 
bill; for, as I live, I have no object or desire to 
embarrass the Government in regard to any of 
its measures, or the measures of any of the 
committees of this House, which have in view 
the putting down the rebellion now upon our 
hands. I am willing to do anything I constitu- 
tionally can, to bring about that result which, 
of all others, is most desirable; but at the 
same time, Mr. Chairman, I have the obligations 
of a constitutional oath resting upon me. I do 
not desire, and it is not my intention, unless 
we arrive at a period when there are more 
difficulties surrounding us than there are now, 
to violate the obligations of that oath. If it is 
to be done, it must be done in a case of more 
extremity than we have now upon us. 

““T was going on to state that I voted, during 
the extra session of Congress, to affirm the act 
of the President of the United States in the 
suspension of the writ of habeas us, 
voted also to approve his act by whith he de- 
clared certain of our seaports in a state of 
blockade, I also voted to approve his act de- 
claring the establishment of military law. I 
did it for the sole reason that I regarded, at 
that time, that the exigency had arisen which 
justified us and the President of the United 
States himself in violating a constitutional pro- 
vision. It was a vote in extremis. I voted the 
other day also to give the President of the 
United*States the control of all the railroads in 
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the country for the transmission of troops. 
Nay, I went further than that, and voted for a 
clause in that bill which gave to the President 
the privilege of bringing into the public ser- 
vice the officers and employés of all the rail- 
roads of the country. I did that because it 
was an extreme case. And now we are called 
upon, according to the terms of this bill, to 
vote to declare it to be constitutional and legal 
to make paper itself money. Now, sir, I do 
not-feel justified in going so far as to cast my 
vote for any such measure. 

“Tt is said that this is among the great powers 
of the Government. Why, sir, all the powers 
this Government has under the Constitution 
are the powers delegated to it by the sey- 
eral States which thus met in Convention. 
There is no such thing in construing the Con- 
stitution as inference. There is nothing to be 
implied. The States that met together in con- 
vention clothed Congress with all the powers, 
in express terms, that Congress can legitimately 
exercise under the Constitution. Who doubts 
that? Who can gainsay that proposition? Not 
one iota of power does this Congress possess 
save what it derives under the Constitution. 
In plain terms have the States written their 
charter. It is in language not to be misunder- 
stood. The powers of the General Government 
are expressed in the debates and votes of the 
men who gave it existence; in the decisions 

of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
of the supreme courts of the several States; 
and in the views and votes of our predecessors 
in the halls of Congress. It seems to me that 
it is vain on our part to attempt to override 
these conclusions and to set them at nought, in 
the delusive idea that we have a clearer view 
and a keener perception of the powers with 
which this Government is clothed than had 

these worthy men who have gone before us. 

“T lay down the principle that we are to 
conform our action to the Constitution of the 
country as it is, and I call upon gentlemen to 
show me how, when, where, in what par- 
ticular, we have power, under the Constitution, 
to make anything, except gold and silver, a 
legal tender? I think, Mr, Chairman, it can- 
not be done. If it can be done, then courts, 
members of conventions, and the statesmen 
who have gone before us, have committed an 
egregious error, and we are coming now. to 
perform the solemn act of condemning their 
judgment and of setting all their precedents at 
defiance.” 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, said: “ What is this 
legal tender? Is it found in the Constitution. 
Gentlemen seem to admit everywhere that gold 
and silver are a legal tender. I challenge any 
gentleman to put his finger upon the clause of 
the Constitution that expressly declares that 
anything shall be a legal tender, or that Con- 
gress shall have the power to make anything 
a legal tender. You cannot find it. Yet, sir, 
everybody seems to understand that gold and 
Silver are a legal tender. What is it that the 
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Constitution declares? That Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce, to coin 
money, and regulate the value thereof. What 
is this power of coining money and the regula- 
tion of the value thereof? Certainly the power 
to issue anything in the nature of coin that is 
to operate as a circulating medium. Gold and 
silver are not mentioned here, and there is not 
a gentleman who will not admit that the Goy- 
ernment can coin and make money out of iron, 
or brass, or copper.” 
Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, followed on 
the other side. He said: ‘“‘ We look to the Con- 
stitution to see if the power is given. We do 
not say the power is not denied, and therefore 
exists ; but that it is not granted, and therefore 
does not exist. The powers granted are ex- 


press or implied, are given in terms, or are the - 


reasonable inferences from the express grants. 
Now it is conceded that there is no express 
power given to Congress to make the notes or 
bills of the Government legal tender. There 
is a power given to Congress upon the subject- 
matter. It has the power to coin money, reg- 
ulate the value thereof and of foreign coins. 

“‘ These words, ‘to coin money,’ have a plain 
and obvious meaning. The only coinage is 
that of. the metals, ‘hard money.’ To coin 
money and regulate the value thereof is to fix 
its legal value, the value for which it is to be 
received, as an equivalent in commerce and in 
discharge of obligations and contracts. This 
constitutional power of coinage was first exe- 
cuted by the statute of 1792; and that statute 
has a provision making the coins legal tender; 
but there can be no doubt that whenever 
money is coined by Government under the 
Constitution it becomes ipso facto legal tender. 
But whether legislation be necessary to carry 
the provision into effect or not, it is too plain 
for argument that the power to coin money 
and regulate its value is the power to say for 
what value it shall be received. 

“There being no express power in the Con- 
stitution tg make the notes a legal tender, is 
such a power to be reasonably inferred from 
any of the express powers? Before answering 
this question, two things are to be observed. 

“The first is that there being an express 
grant of power upon this subject of the coining 
of money and fixing its legal value, we should 
not reasonably expect to find an additional 
power on the same subject given by implica- 
tion. The expression of the one would ordi- 
narily be the exclusion of the other. The sec- 
ond thing to be noted is that it appears by the 
debates of the convention, and by the note of 
Mr. Madison, that this subject was before the 
convention, and that a grant of power to emit 
bills of credit, with the apparent purpose of 
making them legal tender, was refused. 

“Tt is said that the power to make these 
notes a legal tender is a reasonable implication 
from the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, among the States, and with 
the Indian tribes. The argument is, and it is 
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entitled to consideration, that money is one of 
the great instruments of commerce—as much so 
as the ship—and that the power to regulate the 
principal thing is the power to regulate its in- 
‘strumentalities. I confess that at first this 
yiew of the question deeply impressed me. 
But further reflection has satisfied me it is not 
sound. If the Constitution were otherwise 
silent upon the subject, the implication would 
doubtless be a strong one. é 

“But the Constitution has spoken, has in- 
dicated what shall be moneysunder its provis- 
ions, and the power of Congress over it. 

“Again: the practical construction of the 
Constitution has been that no such power ex- 
isted. Though the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment have heretofore been great, the experi- 
ment has never been tried, nor, so far as I 
know, ever before suggested.” 

Mr. Edwards, of New Hampshire, in reply, 
said: “* Why, sir, where is the express authority 
for the legislation—to seize upon an illustration 
nearest to us—under which this Capitol and 
all the spacious and durable public buildings 
around us have been provided for the uses of 
the Government; where is the express power 
for most of the details of all the Departments 
of the Government, for all the interests and 
security of commerce, for all the organization 
of your army and navy; not to extend this 
summary, where, sir, is the express power for 
doing that in which now this whole House un- 
hesitatingly concurs, in the very bills before 
us? Nowhere in the Constitution. The emis- 
sion of bills of credit, which these notes are, is 
nowhere named except as associated with the 
provision to make them a lawful tender, and to 
prohibit the States from doing either; and yet 
the power to emit bills of credit, when the ne- 
cessity for its exercise arose in the war of 1812, 
found its recognition as a.constitutional power, 
and has been acted upon as such at various 
periods without question. 

“So, sir, the power which is now attempted 
to be exercised and to be deduced from the 
express powers granted would, in my belief, 
have found, as have other latent powers, a 
clear recognition, if the imperative necessity 
which is now upon us had ever earlier oc- 
curred.” 

Mr. Blake, of Ohio, urged that the legal ten- 
der clause was constitutional because it was ne- 
cessary, saying: ‘“* We say itis necessary to make 
Treasury notes a legal tender, and by it we in- 
tend to be understood to mean that the in- 
terests of the Government and the people re- 
quire that it should be done. It is just in this 
sense the word necessary is used in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, also believed 
the necessity of the case secured its constitu- 
tionality. He said: “I humbly conceive my duty 
tobeaplainone. The pathI have marked ont for 
myself I will follow, let it lead where it may. 
Whatever measure is now or hereafter may be- 

- come necessary to adopt in order to maintain the 
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Union and perpetuate free government, that will 
I support. Speak not to me of ‘objections’ 
and ‘ scruples’ and ‘ dangers,’ of ‘ constitutional 
objections’ and ‘ conservative influences.’ Soph- 
istry is ever plausible, and opposition to a just 
and necessary measure generally wears the 
mask of a‘ constitutional objection.’ The high- 
est duty of every member is to maintain the 
Union—to sustain the Constitution against this 
causeless and wicked rebellion; and in doing 
this, let us bear in mind that the Constitution 
was made for the people—to secure to them 
and their posterity the blessings of free gov- 
ernment. Therefore with me the primary in- 
quiry is, Is this measure necessary to suppress 
the rebellion? If it is, here am I ready to sus- 
tain it. It will be found the Constitution gives 
ample power to sustain this view.” 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, thus examined 
the constitutional objections: “Having, as I 
think, shown the impossibility of carrying on 
the Government in any other way, let us briefly 
notice some of the objections to it. First, is it 
constitutional ? 

“The power to emit bills of credit and make 
them a legal tender is nowhere expressly given 
in the Constitution; but it is known that but 
few of the acts which Government can perform 
are specified in that instrument. It would re- 


‘quire a volume larger than the Pandects of Jus- 


tinian or the Code of Napoleon to make such 
enumeration, whereas our Constitution has but 
afew pages. But everything necessary to car- 
ry out the granted powers of the Government 
is not only implied but expressly given to Con- 
gress. If nothing could be done by Congress 
except what is enumerated in the Constitution, 
the Government could not live a week. 

“The States are prohibited from making any- 
thing but ‘gold and silver coin a tender in the 
payment of debts;’ but such prohibition does 
not extend to Congress. The Constitution is 
silent as to the power of Congress over that 
subject. The whole question of the right to 
emit bills of credit by Congress was considered 
in the convention that framed the Constitution. 
It was reported as a part of the power ‘to bor- 
row money.’ It was objected to as tending to 
make paper a currency with legal tender, and a 
motion was made to strike it out and insert an 
express prohibition. That was resisted, because, 
as Mr. Mason said, ‘it could not be foreseen 
what the necessities of the Government might 
at some time require.” ‘The late war,’ he 
said, ‘could not have been carried on had such 
prohibition existed.’ It was finally agreed to 
strike out the express power, and not to insert 
the prohibition, leaving it to the exigencies of 
the times to determine its necessity. The right 
to emit bills of credit, which the convention 
expressly refused to grant as a substantive pow- 


_er, has for fifty years, by the common consent 


of the nation, been practised, and is now con- 


ceded by every opponent of this bill. With 


what grace can the concomitant power to make 
them a legal tender be objected to? The Snu- 
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preme Court have settled certain principles 
with regard to the power of Congress over 
measures not expressly enumerated in the Con- 
stitution. The principle is, that where any- 
thing is necessary to carry into effect the grant- 
ed power it is constitutional. The eighth section 
of the first article of the Constitution gives 
Congress power— 

To make all laws which may be necessary and 
proper to carry into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
United States or in any department or officer thereof. 


“The Constitution nowhere gives Congress 
power to create corporations or to establish a 
bank of the United States. But as Congress 
had power to regulate commerce, and to regu- 
late the value of coin, and it deemed the estab- 
lishment of a bank necessary to effectuate those 
powers, the Supreme Court pronounced it con- 
stitutional. In short, whenever any law is ne- 
cessary and proper to carry into execution any 
delegated power, such law is valid. That ne- 
cessity need not be absolute, inevitable, and 
overwhelming—if it be useful, expedient, prof- 
itable, the necessity is within the constitutional 
meaning. Whether such necessity exists is 
solely for the decision of Congress. Their 
judgment is absolute and conclusive. If Con- 
gress should decide this measure to be neces- 
sary to a granted power, no department of the 
Government can rejudge it. The Supreme 
Court might think the judgment of Congress 
erroneous, but they could not review it. Now, 
it is for Congress to determine whether this 
bill is necessary ‘to raise and support armies 
and navies, to borrow money, and provide for 
the general welfare.’ They are all granted 
powers. It is for those who think that it is not 
‘necessary,- useful, proper,’ to propose some 
better means, and vote against this; if a major- 
ity think otherwise, its constitutionality is es- 
tablished.” 

The bill subsequently passed the House by 
the following vote: 


_Yeas.—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Bab- 
bitt, Goldsmith F, Bailey, Joseph Baily, Baker, Beaman, 
Bingham, Francis P. Blair, Jacob B. Blair, Samuel S. 
Blair, Blake, Buffinton, Burnham, Campbell, Chamber- 
lin, Clark, Colfax, Cutler, Davis, Delano, Delaplaine, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Fenton, Fessen- 
den, Fisher, Franchot, Frank, Gooch, Granger, Gurley, 
Haight, Hale, Hanchett, Harrison, Hickman, Hooper, 
Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, pas Langing, Leary, Loomis, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Marston, Maynard, Mitchell, 
Moorhead, Anson P. Morrill, Nugen, Olin, Patton, 
Timothy G. Phelps, Pike, Price, Alexander H. Rice, 
John H. Rice, Riddle, James S, Rollins, Sargent, 
Shanks, Shellabarger, Sherman, Sloan, Spaul ing, 
John B. Steele, Stevens, Trimble, Trowbrid e, Upton, 
Van Horn, Van Valkenburgh, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wall, Wallace, Charles W. Walton, Whaley, Albert 8. 
White, Wilson, Windom, and Worcester—93. 

Nays.—Messrs. Ancona, Baxter, Biddle, George H. 
Browne, Cobb, Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Conway, Corning, Cox, Cravens, Crisfield, Diven, 
Dunlap, Eliot, English, Goodwin, Grider, Harding, 
Holman, Horton, Johnson, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Love- 
joy, Mallory, May, Menzies, Justin S. Morrill, Morris, 


ixon, Noble, Norton, Odell, Pendleton, Perry, Pome- 
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roy, Porter, Richardson, Robinson, Edward H. Rollins, 


Sedgwick, Sheffield, Shiel, William G. Steele, Stratton, 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Francis Thomas, Train, Vallan- 
digham, Voorhees, Wadsworth, E, P. Walton, Ward, 

ebster, Chilton A. White, Wickliffe, and Wright—59. 


On the 12th of February the bill came up in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, having explained 
its features, thus argued the constitutionality 
of the legal tender clause: “The ground upon 
which this clause making these notes a legal 
tender is put, I have already stated. It is put 
upon the ground of absolute, overwhelming 
necessity ; that the Government has now ar- 
rived at that point when it must have funds, 
and those funds are not to be obtained from 
ordinary sources, or from any of the expedients 
to which we have heretofore had recourse, and 
therefore this new, anomalous, and remarkable 
provision must be resorted to in order to enable 
the Government to pay off the debt that it now 
owes, and afford circulation which will be avail- 
able for other purposes. The question then is, 
Does the necessity exist? That is a question 
which I propose in some degree to discuss, be- 
cause I admit fully and decidedly that the Goy- 
ernment, or the country, rather, is to be sus- 
tained in its present undertaking, and that we 
are bound to obtain the means to effect that 
object. If the necessity exists, I have no hes- 


‘itation upon the subject, and shall have none. 


If there is nothing left for us to do but that, 
and that will effect the object, I am perfectly 
willing to do that.” 

Mr. Oollamer, of Vermont, replied: “If I 
understand him, he says that if there is a neces- 
sity for the issuing of this paper and making 
it a legal tender, he is ready to vote for it. I 
differ from the Senator there, to begin with. 
I do not know how other members of the Sen- 
ate look upon the obligation of their oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 
To me it is an oath registered in heaven as 
well as upon earth, and there is no necessity 


that in my estimation will justify me in the. 


breach of it. I think those men who are now 
risking their lives upon the high places of the 
field to support the-Constitution, are not to be 
treated in this hall by us with the concession 
that we are ready, if the necessity calls for it, 
to break it. All that our rebel enemies are en- 
gaged in is the overthrow of the Constitution, 
and all that we are contending for is its main- 
tenance and preservation, Let the necessity 
be what it may, I cannot disregard the obliga- 
tion of my oath to support the Constitution; 
and it is mainly with a view to ascertain what 
is the true meaning of the Constitution upon 
this subject that my remarks are presented, 
though other things will run parallel with that 
tending to the same result. 

‘But, sir the more important feature to 
which I wish to call attention is that the bill 
proposes to make these notes a legal tender in 
payment of private debts between man and 
man, with which the Government has nothing 
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to do. Why isthis? What is the object in- 
tended to be effected by making these notes 
thus a tender in payment of private debts? I 
have before me a letter addressed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, to a Rep- 
resentative in the other House, and which 
was used in that body, from which I wish to 
read for the purpose of seeing what is the ob- 
ject to be effected, and why it is to be effected. 
peaking of these notes, he says: 


The making them a 1 tender, however, might 
still be avoided, if the ingness manifested by the 
people generally, by railroad companies, and by many 
of the banking institutious, to receive and pay them as 
money in all transactions were absolutely or practical- 
ly universal ; but, unfortunately, there are some persons 
and some institutions which refuse to receive and pay 
them, and whose action tends not merely to the un- 
necessary depreciation of these notes, but to establish 
discrimination in business against those who, in this 
matter, give their cordial support to the Government, 
and in favor of those who do not make such discrimi- 
nation. This, if possible, should be prevented, and a 
provision making notes a legal tender, in a great 
measure at least, prevents it, by putting all citizens in 
this respect on the same level, both of rights and 
duties. 

“There is the statement. This feature of 
the bill isingrafted om it for the purpose of 
making the thing precisely equal, and operating 
alike on all citizens of the community. Now, 
what does the word ‘tender’ mean? 1 do 
not speak of it as an adjective; I speak of it as 
@ noun, a substantive. It means an attempt 
at payment, an offer of payment of a debt due. 
It applies to nothing else. Here comes a dis- 
tinction which, it seems to me, has hardly been 
looked at, in the importance in which I view 
it, in all the discussions in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Who, under this bill, is compel- 
led to take this paper called money? Nobody 
but those who have debts due them. Nobody 
is compelled to take it for his property. 
Tender cannot be made to a man to obtain his 
horse from him. He has a horse to sell, he 
has flour to sell, merchandise to sell, work to 
perform, labor to do; you cannot make a tender 
to aman for any of these things. In all the 
great general affairs of. life, this provision, 
made, as it is said, to make men equal, can 
never have any applicationtothem. It applies 
to nobody except some man who has been so 
unfortunate as to incur the public displeasure 
because he has saved a little money from his 
industry, and has it in the form of a debt due 
him. It is none but such an unfortunate man 
that can be reached by this provision, and that 
is called making things equal! Ido not know 
what opinions other men may have about 
equality. I have heard that equality was 
equity. If they are convertible terms, I say 
that is not equality nor equity either. The 
number of people who owe debts in every com- 
munity is very much larger than those who 
have debts due to them. To all those people 
you address yourself by this tender clause, say- 
ing, ‘ We engage all of you who owe debts to 
depreciate this paper as much as you can and 
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get it as cheap as you can, to cheat your credi- 
tors with.’ That is enlisting a very great aid, 
I take it, to the currency of this paper. 

“Mr, President, where is the power to do 
this derived from? It is said to be an inciden- 
tal power, falling within that provision of the 
Constitution giving Congress authority to make 
all the laws which are necessary and proper to 
carry into effect the granted powers. When 
gentlemen desire to get some latitude and el- 
bow room for action, I know that they are 
generally exceedingly desirous to get a thing 
into that category. If you can only get the 
power into that incidental clause, you have 
plenty of elasticity. It has so much India- 
rubber substance in it that you can take just 
as much elbow room as you want. There is, 
therefore, in those who desire to magnify their 
office and their power, a very strong inclination 
to resort to this clause. 

“Tt is said to be incidental to a great variety 
of powers. It is said that Congress has power 
to raise and support armies, ergo the incidental 
power to raise money in this form or any other 
form for the purpose of supporting armies! 
So it is said that the Government has power 
to pay its debts, ergo we may raise money in ~ 
this way! The most general packhorse for 
this incidental power, however, has been the 
authority given to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion to regulate commerce, and this power is 
said to be derived from that. I have heard 
some considerable latitude of argument about 
that. But, sir, what is the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce? The Constitution says 
that Congress may ‘regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.’ Here is a bill 
authorizing the issue of Treasury notes and 
making them a tender in payment of debts. I 
want to know what that hes to do with trade 
between the States? To my mind that, if it is 
doing anything, is regulating trade between 
me and my neighbor in the same State, not 
regulating trade between separate States, and 
not regulating foreign trade. It is merely 
regulating a shaving trade between debtor and 
creditor. The bill proposes to make these 
notes a tender to pass as the representative of 
value in trade between man and man. Under 
this clause of the Constitution, it might be pro- 
posed to adopt some measure for a commercial 
agency or commercial functionary ; but if you 
make paper a tender, as I have before remark- 
ed, nobody will be bound to take it in ex- 
change for property. Then it cannot be a 
measure of regulating commerce. It will not 
regulate it at all.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, thus expressed 
his views on this point: ‘It is not my pur- 
pose to say anything in regard to the constitu- 
tidnal question. Senators of eminent ability 
differ upon that question ; men eminent in con- 
stitutional law, in and out of Congress, differ 
upon that question; and when the most emi- 
nent constitutional lawyers of the country 
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differ in regard to a question of that importance 
and of that character, it seems to me that those 
of us who choose to do so may exercise our 
own judgments in regard to the constitution- 
ality of the measure.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, followed. He said: 
“T agree that this measure can only be justified 
on the ground of necessity. I do believe there 
is a pressing necessity that these demand notes 
should be made a legal tender if we want to 
avoid the evils of a depreciated, dishonored 
paper currency. I do believe we have the 
constitutional power to pass such a provision, 
and that the public safety now demands its ex- 
ercise. Is there such a necessity?” 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, followed, say- 
ing: “I had supposed, sir, that this question 
could never enter the American Senate; that the 
day had gone by when it was open to discus- 
sion, if it ever was open since the Constitution 
was formed. Surely, if anything in the world 
is settled—settled by the fathers, by contem- 
porary history, painful experience, and the 
total absence of all precedent for the exercise 
of these powers—it is that they were not dele- 
gated nor intended to be delegated. I have 
never till now heard it doubted; and after the 
argument of the learned and venerable Senator 
from Vermont, I think no one of us, looking 
at it in the light of the oath he has taken, 
could doubt it. If this is not settled, then is 
nothing settled, and we are all at sea. 

“It may be superfluous, Mr. President, but 
still I think proper to recur a moment to first 

rinciples upon this question—whether the 

nited States Government can make its notes 
& legal tender in payment of debts—and in so 
doing, I think it will be found, if answered in 
the affirmative, that the power would be sub- 
versive of all our notions of government and 
the ends for which it is established, which are 
the protection and preservation of society.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, followed in op- 
position to the bill. He said: “I shall pass 
over the constitutional argument. I really do 
not think, from anything I ever heard on the 
subject, that it is worth an argument. The 
thing is to my mind so palpable a violation of the 
Federal Constitution, that I doubt whether in 
any court of justice in this country, having a 
decent regard to its own respectability, you 
can possibly expect that this bill which you 
now pass will not, whenever the question is 
presented judicially, receive its condemnation 
as unconstitutional and void in this clause.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, on the other side 
of the question, thus expressed his views: 
“We have under the Constitution the power 
to borrow money. This no one disputes, If 
we have the power to borrow money, we have 
the right; and it is our duty to place in the 
hand of the lender an evidence of the fact that 
we have so borrowed it, and, further, that we 
intend to pay what we have borrowed. These 
two things are manifestly, in their very nature, 
inseparable; and the only real question, it 
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seems to me, which addresses itself to the 
Senate, is this: whether we have any power, 
after having issued this description of paper to 
the public creditors in payment of their debts, 
to protect the credit of the United States ex- 
pressed upon the face of the paper, while it is 
in the hands of innocent and honest holders. 
I think we have. I think this is one of the 
most obvious means of extending protection to 


the public credit thus expressed upon the 


paper. If we have it not; if we cannot sub- 
ject, so to speak, the entire property of the 
nation to something like an assistance to the 
public credit, then this power to borrow money 
at once ceases to be a power of any value, and 
it isa mere mockery upon the face of the Con- 
stitution. If we cannot declare that this paper 
shall in commércial transactions be of equal 
validity to transactions based upon gold and 
silver, then I say that the power to borrow 
money ceases in and of itself to be of any bene- 
fit to the Government or to the nation; and it 
is because I believe that we have this power 
thus to protect the public credit, expressed and 
pledged on the face of a Treasury note, that I 
shall vcte to retain this clause in the bill. I 
think we have the consfitutional power, and I 
am willing to use it on this occasion.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, argued that 
the measure was not unconstitutional, saying: 
“Tt is true that in the Constitution there are 
no words expressly giving to Congress the 
power to make Treasury notes a legal tender; 
but there are no words expressly giving to 
Congress the power to issue Treasury notes. 
If we consult the text of the Constitution, we 
shall find it as silent with regard to one as 
with regard to the other. But, on the other 
hand, the States are expressly prohibited to 
‘emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold 


_and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.’ 


Treasury notes are ‘bills of credit;’ and this 
prohibition is imperative on the States. But 
the inference is just that this prohibition, ex- 
pressly addressed to the States, was not intend- 
ed to embrace Congress indirectly, as it obvi- 
ously does not embrace it directly. The 
presence of the prohibition, however, shows 
that the subject was in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution. If they failed to 
extend it still further, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that they left the whole subject in all its 
bearings to the sound discretion of Congress, 
under the ample powers intrusted to it. 

“Tf the Constitution failed to speak, Congress 
has not failed; and the exercise of this power 
cannot now be questioned without unsettling 
our whole financial system. But we have seen 
that throughout our colonial history the legal 
tender was a constant, though not inseparable, 
incident to the bill of credit; that, indeed, it 
was so much a part of the bill of credit that 
the Imperial Parliament positively interfered 
to separate the two, and, while sanctioning the 
bill of credit, forbade the tender. And now, 
if this historical review is properly apprehend- 
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ed—if it is not entirely out of place—it must 
conduct to the conclusion that, whatever may 
be the present question of policy, the power to 
_ make Treasury notes a legal tender has precise- 
ly the same origin in the Constitution with the 
power to create Treasury notes. It is true 
that you may exercise one power, and decline 
to exercise the other; but if you assume the 
power to issue bills of credit, I am at a loss to 
understand how you can deny the power to 
make them a legal tender. The two spring 
from the same fountain. You may refuse to 
exercise one or both; but you cannot insist 
upon one under the Constitution and reject the 
other.” 

A vote was then taken on a motion to strike 
out the legal tender clause, which resulted as 
follows: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Collamer, Cowan, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Kennedy, King, Latham, 
Nesmith, Pearce, Powell, Saulsbury, Simmons, Thom- 
son, and Willey—17. 

Nays.—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Davis, Dixon, Doo- 
little, Harjan, Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, 
Lane of Indiana, McDougall, Morrill, Pomeroy, Rice, 
Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, Wil- 
son of Massachusetts, and Wilson of Missouri—22. 


The bill was subsequently passed by the fol- 
lowing vote: 


Yeras.—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Davis, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, Lane 
of Indiana, Latham, a Ply = Morrill, Pomeroy, 
Rice, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wad 
Wilkinson, Wilson of Massachusetts, and Wilson o 
Missouri—30. . 

Nays.—Messrs. Collamer, Cowan, Kennedy, King, 
Pearce, Powell; and Saulsbury—7. 


In the senate, on the 28th of January, on 
motion of Mr. Wade, of Ohio, the bill to au- 
thorize the President of the United States in 
certain cases to take possession of railroad and 
telegraph lines was taken up. The bill pro- 
posed to authorize the President of the United 
States, when, in his judgment, the public safety 
might require it, to take possession of any or 
all the telegraph lines in the United States, 
their offices and appurtenances; to take posses- 
sion of any or all the railroad lines in the 
United States, their rolling stock, their offices, 
shops, buildings, and all their appurtenances; 
to prescribe rules and regulations for the hold- 
ing, using, and maintaining of the telegraph 
and railroad lines in the manner most condu- 
cive to the safety and interest of Government ; 
to place under military control all the officers, 
agents, and employés belonging to the tele- 
graph and railroad lines thus taken possession 
of, so that they should be considered a part of 
the military force of the United States, subject 
to all the restrictions imposed by the rules and 
articles of war. Any attempt, by any party 
or parties whomsoever, to resist or interfere 
with the unrestrained use by Government of 
the property thus taken possession of, or any 
attempt to injure or destroy it, was to be pun- 
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ished as a military offence by death or such 
other penalty as a court martial may impose. 

Three commissioners were to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to assess and determine 
the damages suffered, or the compensation to 
which any railroad or telegraph company might 
be entitled, by reason of the railroad or tele- 
graph line being seized and used under the 
authority conferred by the act, and their award 
was to be final, and the amount was to be paid 
to the party entitled to it out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The transportation of troops, munitions of 
war, equipments, military property and stores 
throughout the United States, was to be under 
the immediate control and supervision of the 
Secretary of War, and such agents as he might 
appoint. 

The compensation of each of the cgmmis- 
sioners was to be eight dollars per day while in 
actual service, and the provisions of the act 
were not to be in force any longer than was 
necessary to bring the war to an end. 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘The 
bill contemplates that, under certain contin- 
gencies, the military force of the country may 
take possession of the railroads and telegraph 
lines of the country. This, I have no doubt, is 
proper, and, under the right of eminent domain, 
I have no doubt the Government has power 
to authorize it; but who shall decide upon the 
contingency? The owners of these roads may 
be citizens having rights which are secured and 
guaranteed to them under the fifth amendment 
of the Constitution, and they have a right to 
appeal to the courts, I should think, in order 
to determine whether those rights were or 
were not violated by the military officers in 
taking possession of their property at that time 
for public use. 

“Why, it may be asked, are persons in the 
land and naval forces subjected to military 
punishment for offences? It is because they 
have waived their constitutional rights by sub- 
scribing at the time they entered this force to 
the rules and regulations laid down by Con- 
gress for the government of the land and naval 
forces; and I very much doubt whether a man 
could be subjected to the peculiar punishment 
there inflicted, unless he had first subscribed 
to those articles. Oertainly, when a man enters 
the army, he is called upon and he does agree 
to those rules and regulations, which are out- 
side of the course of the common law, and 
which do not proceed by due process of law, 
before he can be held answerable.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Mlinois, followed, saying: 
“The Senator from Ohio says that it would be 
impossible in districts where railroads would 
probably be taken possession of to impanel 
juries and try the parties resisting that posses- 
sion. That is very true; it would be; and it 
is not necessary to do it there. Now, the dis- 
tinction which I make, and the basis of the bill 
which has been introduced here to confiscate 
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the property of rebels goes upon this idea: that 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
guarantees a jury trial, and which declares that 
no man shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, has no 
application whatever to a district of country 
where the judicial tribunals are utterly over- 
thrown, and where the military power is called 
in for the purpose of putting down an insurrec- 
tion, just because the judicial authorities are 
overthrown. That is the very point where the 
military may begin to operate.” 

Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, expressed his as- 
tonishment at the bill, saying: ‘It seems to 
me that this bill is a very extraordinary one. 
It has taken me by surprise. I believe that it 
was only laid on our tables yesterday. If it 
were conffned to the States in secession I should 
make no objection; but I confess I am appalled 
with the idea of giving the Executive such an 
enormous power as this over States which are 
not in insurrection, which may not be in in- 
surrection, and in which there is not a fortieth 
part of the people who desired it ever should 
get into insurrection.” 

Mr. Pearce also said: “But further, sir— 
you authorize them to place under military 
control all the officers, agents, and employés be- 
longing to the telegraphs and railroads thus 
taken possession of by the Government, so that 
they shall be considered a part of the military 
forces of the United States, subject to all the 
liabilities imposed by the rules and articles of 
war. Where do you get the authority to 
make these civil employés of these railroads 
subject to the rules and articles of war? They 
are only military men who are subject to them. 
These persons have not made themselves sub- 
ject to them by enlisting in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, or by volunteering 
into its service, or by being drafted into the 
militia; and yet you take these poor civilians, 
the whole business of whose lives is railroad 
transportation for passengers and freight, and 
make them subjects of military law.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, was of the opinion 
that the exception taken to the bill by the 
Senator from Maryland was well taken. He 
said: ‘‘ He objects to that portion of it which 
proposes ‘to place under military control all 
the officers, agents, and employés belonging to 
the telegraph and railroad lines thus taken 
possession of by the President.’ I say that that 
is wholly an unauthorized power. Congress, 
the law-making power of the United States, 
cannot invest the President with that author- 
ity. He has no right to assume that persons 
who are in civil employment, either in a State 
or in a State corporation, or in their own pri-+ 
vate and individual capacity, can be seized by 
authority of a law of Congress, and appro- 
priated to and made a part of the military 
power of the United States, and subjected to 
the military law. I utterly deny that that is 
constitutional.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, thus expressed his 
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opinion: ‘‘I am for punishing a man in the 
loyal States who interferes with a telegraph 
line or a railroad line as severely as in the dis- 
loyal States. I am for punishing them all. 
The constitutional point is simply this: can you 
punish a citizen by military court martial in a 
loyal portion of the country ?” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed: 
“What is the whole object of this bill? What 
is the reason why it has been introduced here, 
and why does the new Secretary of War desire 
a measure of this kind? We have assembled 
large armies ; it is expected that these armies 
are to move; the public voice demands action; 
they have to move over vast spaces of country; 
railways must be a great means of transporta- 
tion for them. Now, the object is to have the 
control of the railway lines for the purpose of . 
moving these masses of men. The object is to 
concentrate our forces, to move large masses 
of men without the knowledge or consent of 
anybody, without negotiating with railway di- 
rectors as to how many men are to be moved, 
or where they are to be moved, or what rolling 
stock is wanted, or anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said: “It is 
unquestionably true that the power to do these 
things exists at the preseut time. Nobody can 
doubt—not even my friend from Maryland, who 
says that he is appalled by the principles enun- 
ciated by this bill—that, in a time of war, when 
the necessity exists, the Government may seize 
upon property; may seize upon men; may 
seize upon anything and everything which is 
necessary to accomplish its war purposes, In 
seizing private property your authorities do 
not stop to call a jury to estimate its value 
under that clause of the Constitution which 
provides that private property shall not be 
taken for public use without compensation, 
They take it when the necessity arises; take 
the man, the horse, the grain, the railroad, the 
large thing as well as the small. There is no 
doubt about the power.” » 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, said: ‘‘ If-you mean 
only to give power to impress a certain class of 
your fellow citizens, under a given state of 
facts, into the military service of the country, 
I am willing to do it if it is recommended by 
the proper anthorities, and it is thought ad- 
visable that it should be done by general law, 
instead of leaving the power to be exercised in 
each case where an emergency may present it- 
self. We have just as much right to consider 
men who are employed for the purpose of this 
bill, in the military service, as to provide that 
men shall be drafted for our armies. -That isa 
power that exists in the Government, undoubt- 
edly. It is within the war-making power; and 
if that is the design, I do not know that I have 
any objection so far as that point goes.” 

Mr. Wade, of Ohio, argued in reply: “The 
Senator declared that the war power was vested 
in the President. There is no such power as 
that in the President. It is in the Congress— 
in the representatives of the people and of the 
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States. To place it anywhere else would lead 
you directly to an irresponsible despotism. 
Sir, as a representative of a State of this Union, 
I will never consent to yield my right to declare 
upon this floor upon what principles any war 
shall be conducted. I deny the right of the 
President, without any interference of Oon- 
gress, to conduct everything pertaining to war 
according to his own views. He has no right 
to do it. We have seen the trouble that has 
been occasioned by an attempt to exercise a 
power that he probably has, in a way not reg- 
ulated by law, and it has greatly impaired his 
authority, if not his good name abroad. Look 
at the complaints against him because he has 
undertaken to suspend the habeas corpus, a 
power not regulated by law. Ought not that 

wer to be regulated by law like every other? 

ould it not be better for your Exécutive that 
it should be so? Ought we, the representa- 
tives of the people and of the States, to shrink 
from declaring upon what principles men may 
be deprived of their liberty? I do not say this 
in any sense of denunciation against what has 
been done, because there has been a necessity 
for it. We create and continue that necessity 
every hour that we fail to declare on what 
re a a man may be taken and deprived of 

is liberty. 

‘* Now, sir, I am as anxious as any other man 
to defend the rights of the people, and to con- 
fer the proper authority upon the Executive to 
act; but I absolutely deny that without our as- 
sent he may exercise just what powers he pleases 
in respect to the conduct of this war. We, the 
representatives of the States and the representa- 
tives of the people, whose interests and whose 
are affected by the war, have the right 

ere to limit the powers that he shall exercise 
upon just such subjects as we see fit, just as we 
please, and when we please; and because, in 
my judgment, he has not this unlimited power 
to exercise, except from necessity, when we 
fail to act, the duty is devolved upon us of 
prescribing the rules under which he shall act, 
and therefore I have brought forward this bill.” 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, continuing the 
debate, said: “ Mr. President, in the course of 
this discussion we have come up against the 
great question that divides the judicial minds 
of the country, whether the power of suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus and of declaring martial 
law is in the President or in Congress. If it is 
in the President, no legislation whatever would 
be necessary, because the President can extend 
his martial law anywhere throughout the Uni- 
ted States, over every railroad in it; and any 
man who commits an offence upon the railroad 
over which martial law is extended can be tried 
by martial law, and shot at a drum-head 
court martial. But inasmuch as there is a large 
and respectable portion of the judicial minds 
of the country who believe that it belongs to 
Congress to extend martial law in the United 
States, therefore I understand this committee, 
for greater security and caution, to have both 
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‘the authority of the President and the authority 


of Congress, ask for the provisions of this bill, 
which are nothing more nor less than to extend 
martial law, or guast martial law, over the rail- 
roads and telegraphs of the United States. 

“Why should we hesitate to give it? The 
Senator from Maine insists that the President 
has it now. What harm is it, then, if Congress 
says he shall have it?” 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, followed in a 
lengthy speech. His view was thus expressed : 
“*T do not think this bill is necessary. I think 
that all laws of this kind which are calculated 
to enlarge the power of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, will in the end 
only be found to impede his march, and involve 
not merely himself but Congress and everybody 
else n trouble. He had better be left to the 
exercise of that absolute power with which he 
is clothed, within its limits free to act, free to 
do everything. I should be sorry if he had not 
done everything that was necessary and that 
he had a right to do; but I suppose, if not 
now, it will soon be found out. 

“T am opposed to the whole scheme; but 
if there is to be a law of this kind at all, it 
ought to be so well considered as to at least 
keep us who legislate for the citizen, who has 
aright to have the laws administered through 
the medium of the judiciary, clearly within the 
limits of the Constitution. I would not throw 
a straw in the way of the President; and why? 
In what way am I to carry that out? By not 
passing laws—not by passing them. The men 
who are giving the President a full and fair op- 
portunity with the military force of the nation 
to put down the rebellion are those men who 
do not restrain him, who do not fetter him, but 
who leave him' as the commander-in-chief of an 
army ought to be left, to do that which in 
his own discretion and good judgment he ought 
to do, and let him take the responsibility.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in opposition to 
the bill, said: “I do not rise for the purpose 
of opposing this bill. I shall vote against it. 
I consider it a plain and palpable violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. I know 
of no power, executive or legislative, to estab- 
lish martial law within the United States. I 
therefore have no comments to make upon this 
bill. The provisions of it speak for themselves. 
It assumes the power to compel citizens of the 
United States to act under military law without 
their consent, and subjects them to the penalties 
of military law. Though the Constitution says 
that private property shall not be taken for 
public purposes without compensation, it as- 
sumes the power, not to seize private property, 
but the power to use it temporarily for Govern- 
ment purposes without compensation for the 
value of the property. 

“Sir, in all these cases it is the first step 
which costs. Once accustom the people of this 
country—I do not care under what plea, wheth- 
er of state necessity, or putting down of rebel- 
lion, or what you will—that within that por- 
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tion of the United States in which the laws are 
not suspended, in which civil remedies can be 
afforded, the civil power is subordinate to the 
military, and there is an end of civil liberty; 
there isan end to republican government. You 
may talk about fighting for the restoration of 
the Union; but if your restoration of the Union 
is merely for the acquisition of power, apart 
from the preservation of the Constitution and 
the principles of liberty on which that Consti- 
tution is founded, is it worth the struggle and 
the destruction of human life which will ensue 
in consequence? Is it for mere conquest that 
you are fighting, or is it to preserve the Union, 
because the Union is to save the great prin- 
ciples of civil liberty upon which that Union is 
based ? 

“JT deny the principle on any possible gréund 
of legal construction, consistent with the Con- 
stitution and the preservation of civil as opposed 
to military authority, where the laws of the 
United States can be executed by the civil pow- 
er, that you have the right to interpose mili- 
tary power and to override the civil power, 
because you may think it more convenient. 

‘Mr. President, this doctrine of State neces- 
sity is at all times a dangerous doctrine. In 
truth, the whole question comes to this: There 
are in reality but two forms of government: 
one is a government of will, and the other a 
government of laws. The United States profess 
to have a government of laws. If you transfer 
that power, no matter under what plea, no 
matter under what necessity or what excuse, 
so that the mere will of the Executive or of his 
subordinate military commanders can, without 
the laws which secure the rights of individuals, 
trespass upon personal liberty, and upon the 
rights of private property, where those laws 
are enforced, there is an end of republican gov- 
ernment; there is an end of a government of 
laws. There is the substitution of a govern- 
ment of will, and that is a despotism wherever 
it exists.” 

The bill was finally passed by the following 
vote: 

Yeas.— Messrs. Carlile, Chandler, Clark, Dixon, 
Doolittle, Foot, Hale, Howard, Howe, Johnson, King, 
Lane of Indiana, Latham, Pomeroy, Rice, Sherman, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, Wilson 
of Massachusetts, and Wilson of Missouri—23. 

Nays.—Messrs. Browning, Cowan, Davis, Fessen- 


den, Foster, Grimes, Harris, McDougall, Powell, 
Saulsbury, Trumbull, and Willey—12. 


The expulsion of all members of the Senate 
who had either united with the Southern Con- 
federacy, or who had said or done anything 
not strictly loyal, in the opinion of Senators, 
caused very extended debates during this ses- 
sion. The points embraced in each’ case are 
here shown. In this crisis of the country all 
measures were considered necessary which 
might remove some real or apprehended dan- 
ger. 

In the Senate, on the 10th of January, the 
resolution relative to the expulsion from the 
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Senate of Waldo P. Johnson, Senator from 
Missouri, was taken up and the report of the 
committee made as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution for the expulsion from the Senate 
of Waldo P. Johnson, a Senator from the State of Mise 
souri, submit the following report : 

Previous to his election to the Senate, Mr. Johnson 
was known, in Missouri, as entertaining secession pro- 
clivities, and to sympathize and codperate withthe prom- 
inent citizens of that State who are now in open rebel- 
lion against the Government. He was elected to the 
Senate by a Legislature which has since sought to ar- 
ray the State against the Union. Since his election he 
is reported to have made a speech evincing a spirit 
hostile to the Government, which speech was exten- 
sively published in the State of Missouri without pub-. 
lic contradiction from him. He has not appeared in 
his seat in the Senate since the session began; and 
though the resolution for his expulsion was proposed 
in the Senate on the 10th day of December, and refer- 
red to this committee on the 12th day of December, 1861, 
and has been extensively published in Missouri and 
other parts of the Union, the said Johnson has wholly 
failed to furnish any reason for his absence, or expla- 
nation of the charges of disloyalty urged against him, 

The failure of said Johnson for so long a period to 
appear in his place to discharge the high duties ineum- 
bent upon him for the preservation of the Republic in 
this time of rebellion against its authority, and his si- 
lence under the imputations upon his loyalty, which, 
from their publicity, could not have escaped his notice 
if within a loyal portion of the Union, of themselves 
furnish strong presumptive grounds against his fidel- 
ity to the Government. 

His whereabouts at this time the committee have 
been unable, with actual certainty, to ascertain. They 
are satisfied that, had he been so disposed, there was 
nothing to prevent his attendance on the Senate at its 
commencement; and when last heard from, he was re- 
ported to have gone voluntarily within the lines of reb- 
els in arms against the Government. 

Under these circumstances, the committee are of the 
opinion that he ought to be expelled from the body, 
and they accordingly report the resolution back to the 
Senate, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘For my 
own part I have read too much of the past his- 
tory of the world to condemn men merely for 
opinions, however widely they may differ from 
my own; but acts are another thing. The eyi- 
dence in this case satisfied me that Mr. John- 
son had left the United States clandestinely, 
and that every rational presumption was that 
he had gone to the Confederate States, who now 
are at open war with the United States. Under 
these circumstances, I have no hesitation in 
giving my vote for his expulsion as a member 
of this body.” 

The resolution was then adopted by a unan- 
imous vote. 

The resolution relative to the expulsion of 
Senator Trusten Polk was then taken up, and 
be committee submitted their report as fol- 

ows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution of the Senate for the expulsion of 
Trusten Polk, a Senator from the State of Missouri, 
report : : 

hat it appears, to the satisfaction of the committee, 
that Trusten Polk recently, and since the commence- 
ment of the present rebellion, in a letter transmitting 
pecuniary means to aid in the publication of a seces- 
sion newspaper in Southwestern Missouri, among other 
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disloyal and treasonable expressions, used the follow- 


“ Dissolution is now a fact; not only a fact acccom- 
lished but thrice repeated. Everything here looks 
ike inevitable and final dissolution. ill Missouri 
hesitate a moment to go with her southern sisters? I 
hope not. Please let me hear from you. I would be 
lad to keep posted as to the condition of things in 
uthwest Missouri. I like Governor Jackson’s posi- 
tion. It looks like adherence to the ‘Jackson resolu- 
tions.’” 

That a copy of this letter was published in full in 
the Congressional Globe of the 19th of December last, 
the day after the resolution of expulsion, in this case, 
was introduced in the Senate, and has, also, both be- 
fore and since that time, been published and referred 
to in several other newspapers in Missouri and else- 
where, and widely circulated throughout the country, 
which publication could hardly have failed to come to 
the notice of Senator Polk ; and yet neither he, nor any 
other person in his behalf, has appeared before the 
committee to deny the authenticity of the letter referred 
to, or attempted in any other way to deny or —_— 
it, so far as the committee are aware—a course of con-) 
duct deemed to be wholly incompatible with the idea 
of his innocence, since an innocent man, in his position, 
according to the first impulses ofa true and loyal heart, 
would not have suffered a moment to elapse without 
rite his place to deny, if false, so grave and foul 
a charge. 

That besides this, he has not only failed to appear in 
his seat during the whole time of the continuance of 
the present session, now a period of six weeks, to per- 
form his duty to his State and to the Union, on an oc- 
casion of the greatest possible urgency, when the votes 
as well as counsel of every true and loyal Senator were 
eminently needed in paren for the public welfare 
and putting down a fierce rebellion, threatening the 
very existence of the Union, but on the contrary, as 
the committee are fully satisfied on information derived 
from reliable official and other sources in Missouri, has 
left his home in St. Louis and gone clandestinely within 
the lines of the enemy now in open, armed rebellion 
against the United States, whose Constitution he, as 
Senator, has solemnly sworn to support. 

The committee, under this state PP facts, are of opin- 
ion that justice to-the Senate, to ridits roll of his name, 
as well as the chamber of his presence; justice to the 
State of Missouri, whose high commission he has dis- 
honored ; and justice to the Union, which he has sought 
to betray, all require that he should no longer con- 
tinue a member of this hour. 

They therefore respectfully report the resolution for 
the expulsion of Trusten Polk, a Senator from Missouri, 
back to the Senate, with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion that the same do pass. 

It was then unanimously passed. 

' The Committee of the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred a resolution to expel Jesse D. 
Bright, Senator from Indiana, reported on the 
13th of January, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was refer- 
red a resolution to expel Hon. Jesse D. Bright from his 
seat in the United States Senate, respectfully report: 

That they are of opinion that the facts charged against 
Mr. Bright are not sufficient to warrant his expulsion 
from the Senate; and they therefore recommend that 
the resolution do not pass. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed. 

On the 20th the subject was again taken up. 

The resolution which was introduced by Mr, 
Wilkinson, of Minnesota, upon which the com- 
Inittee reported, was as follows: 

Whereas Hon. Jesse D. Bright heretofore, on the 1st 


day of March, 1861, wrote a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: ? 
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Wasurneron, March 1, 1861. 
My pear Sir: Allow me to introduce to your ac- 
uaintance my friend Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas, 
e visits your capital mainly to dispose o* what he re- 
ards a great improvementin firearms. I recommend 
fim to your favorable consideration as a gentleman of 
the first respectability, and reliable in every respect. 
Very truly, yours JESSE D. BRIGHT. 
To His Excellency JEFFERSON Davis, . 
President of the Confederation of States. 


And whereas we believe the said letter is evidence 
of disloyalty to the United States, and is calculated to 
give aid and comfort to the public enemies: therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the said Jesse D. Bright is expel- 
led from his seat in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. Wilkinson took the floor to support the — 
resolution, and against the report of the com- 
mittee. He said: ‘‘ This is an hour, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when men must stand up straight if they 
would serve their country; it is no time for 
faltering, for hesitation, or for doubt. And it 
is my deliberate opinion that, surrounded as 
we are with treason and with corruption in the 
high places of this Government, if the Senate 
fails to discharge its whole duty without any 
regard to fear or to favor, or without being 
moved from the right line of duty by personal 
considerations, this country will be lost. I be- 
lieve that the firm, steady, and heroic action 
of Congress must save this nation, if it is saved 
at all; and I further believe that every other 
department of the Government has utterly 
failed to meet with sufficient heroism and vir- 
tue the demands which the crisis of the coun- 
try has made upon them. I am overwhelmed 
with the revelations which are hourly made 
of the treason and corruption which surround 
and enter into every department of this Gov- 
ernment; and strange as it may appear, start- 
ling as may be the announcement, there is 
scarcely a single act of treason or of fraud 
which surrounds, or is in any wise connected 
with this Government, but that finds an eager 
and ready apologist in Congress. If this course 
is not checked at once, then indeed may we 
bid farewell to all hope of saving the country 
and the institutions-of freedom which our Con- 
stitution has guaranteed to the people.” 

He then considered the points of the case: 
that the Senator from Indiana did not deny 
that he wrote the letter,—the manner of its 
address,—the state of the country at the time 
when it was written,—the object of the letter, 
—the position of the writer, &c., and concluded 
thus: “Mr. President, whilst I regard the 
letter of the 1st of March last, recommending 
an inventor of improved firearms to the espe- 
cial notice of the leader of this wicked war, as 
giving the clearest and most perfect evidence 
of disloyalty in him who wrote it, still I think 
that the letter of the 7th of September last is 
still more objectionable than the other. At 
this last date, the war in defence of the Gov- 
ernment had assumed the most gigantic pro- 
portions; five hundred thousand loyal men 
were then in the field in defence of our Gov- 
ernment, to save it from being destroyed by 
the attacks of the most ruthless enemy that 
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ever blackened or disgraced the annals of civ- 
lized warfare. The whole nation was reeling 
to and fro, and staggering like a drunken man; 
commerce was destroyed; the ordinary busi- 
ness of the entire country had been suspended, 
and the good men and the loyal men and the 
true men all over the land thought of nothing, 
did nothing, eared for nothing but the success 
of our army and the maintenance of this Gov- 
ernment. It was at this time that a Senator 
of the United States, bound by the most solemn 
of earthly obligations to sustain the Govern- 
ment in which he held an office of high dignity 
and honor, boldly declared to the country that 
he was opposed to the entire policy of the Goy- 
ernment—that policy which is for maintaining 
its very existence!” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, replied: ‘“ Mr. 
President, I am not surprised at anything that 
oceurs in times of high excitement; nor am I 
surprised at distortions of the human intellect 
by which the most ordinary actions or the 
simplest forms of expression are perverted from 
their purpose, and have attached to them a 
meaning (from emphasis and an imperfect state- 
ment of facts) which otherwise no rational man 
would attach to them. I had hoped, however, 
that when the resolution of the Senator from 
Minnesota was submitted to a committee of 
this body ; when the whole matter was investi- 
gated and weighed by them, and the party 
accused heard, and they reported that the res- 
olution ought not to pass, the honorable Sena- 
tor would be content to submit to the deter- 
mination of the committee, and without com- 
ing here with a written set speech for the 
purpose of aggression upon my friend from 
Indiana, would let the vote of the Senate be 
taken, if he desired it, without the necessity 
of any controversy on the subject.” 

A very extended debate followed, during 
which Mr. Bright said: “I have said repeatedly 
that I have no recollection of ever having 
written this letter. I have no doubt when the 
letter was asked for, Mr. Lincoln said he want- 
ed to go there to dispose of an invention in 
firearms. I understand Mr. Lincoln says I 
gave him a letter to Mr. Floyd in the month 
of December, which was some time before I 
gave him the letter to Mr. Davis, recommend- 
ing his improvement in firearms, whatever it 
was: I really do not know what it was, and 
never heard what it was. I went this morning 
* to the War Department, and with the aid of 
the chief clerk searched its files for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there was such a 
letter there. The chief clerk stated that if it 
was merely a letter of introduction, such a one 
as would be given in a case of that kind, the 
presumption was that Governor Floyd threw 
it in his basket, and so it had been destroyed, 
or he might have it among his private papers. 
Mr. Lincoln, I understand, says I gave him a 
letter first recommending his firearm to Mr. 
Floyd. If it was such a valuable improvement, 
and was likely to be so serviceable in the de- 
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struction of human life, and I was in collusion 
with the Southern States, I would hardl 
have recommended it first to Governor Floyd, 
then Secretary of War. I suppose I gave him 
a letter first to Mr. Floyd, and he, finding that 
like many of these Yankee inventions there 
was nothing in it, threw it overboard, and then 
Mr. Lincoln came and bored me for a second 
letter to Jefferson Davis, and I gave him that 
one. I have no doubt those are the facts,” 

At the close of the debate the vote on the 
question of expulsion was taken and resulted 
as follows: ‘ 

Yxas.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Henderson, How- 
ard, Howe, Johnson, King, Lane of Indiana, McDou- 

1, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, Simmons, Sumner, 

rumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, Wilson of 
Massachusetts, and Wilson of Missouri—32, 

Naxs.—Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, Cowan, Harris, 
Kennedy, Latham, Nesmith, Pearce, Powell, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Ten Eyck, Thomson, and Willey—14. 


Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, offered a bill for 
the prohibition of slavery in the Territories of 
the Dnited States, on which an extended de- 
bate took place. He subsequently proposed to 
modify the substitute as follows, which was 
agreed to: 

To the end that freedom may be and remain forever 
the fundamental law of the land in all places whatso- 
ever, so far as it lies within the powers or depends 
upon the action of the Government of the United 
States to make it so: therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That slavery or involuntary servitude, in all 
cases whatsoever (other than in the punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 
ed), shall henceforth cease, and be prohibited forever 
in all the Territories of the United Bates, now exist- 
ing, or hereafter to be formed or acquired in any way. 

Mr. Lovejoy then moved to amend by strik- 
ing out the preamble. 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, said: ‘I would like to 
amend that by inserting the words ‘to carry 
out the Chicago platform, and to dissolve the 
Union.’ That is the idea.” 

The previous question was seconded, and 
the main question ordered, which was on the 
amendment striking out the preamble. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was subsequently passed—ayes, 85; 
noes, 50—in the following words: “That 
from and after the passage of this act there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the Territories of the United 
States now existing, or which may at any time 
hereafter be formed or acquired by the United 
States, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted.” 

Thus, what was originally known as the 
‘* Wilmot Proviso” offered in the House about 
1847, after fifteen years became a law. This 
was the arrow that had pierced the heart of 
the Union. 

In the Senate, on the 18th of March, the bill 
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“for the release of certain persons held to ser- 
vice or labor in the district of Columbia” was 
taken up. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

And be it further enacted, That all persons liberated 
under this act shall be colonized out of the limits of the 
United States; and the sum of $100,000, out of an 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro sited, 
shall be expended, under the direction of 
of the United States, for that purpose. 


Mr. Davis, in support of his amendment, 
said: “Mr. President, whenever any power, 
constitutional or unconstitutional, assumes the 
responsibility of liberating slaves where slaves 
are numerous, it establishes as inexorably as 
fate a conflict between the races, that will re- 
sult in the exile or the extermination of the one 
race or the other. Iknowit. We have now 
about two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
slaves in Kentucky. Think you, sir, that we 
should ever submit to have those slaves manu- 
mitted and left among us? No, sir; no, never; 
nor will any white people in the United States 
of America where the slaves are numerous. If 
by unconstitutional legislation you should, by 
laws which you shrink from submitting to the 
test of constitutionality in your courts of jus- 
tice, liberate them, without the intervention of 
the courts, the moment you reorganize the white 
inhabitants of those States as States of the 
Union, they would reduce those slaves again to 
a state of slavery, or they would expel them 
and drive them upon you, or south of you, or 
they would hunt them like beasts and extermi- 
nate them. They would not do this from 
choice, but they would do it from necessity. It 
will produce such a conflict between the races 
as will render it inevitable, and there will be no 
escape from it. 

“T maintain that it is a matter of humanity 
to the negro in this city, and of justice to the 
white population in this city, that when you 
turn three or four thousand negroes who are 
now in a state of slavery, free, you should re- 
lieve them from the curse of such a population, 
from its expense, from its burdens upon this 
community in every form; you ought to assume 
the philanthropy and the justice—the philan- 
thropy to the negro race and the justice to the 
white race—to remove these people from the 
District. You may refuse to doit. If you do, 
a few years’ experience will tell you what a 
mistake you made.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, replied to the 
objection of the Senator from Kentucky in re- 
gard to the consequences that might ensue from 
the passage of the bill. He said: “I may re- 
mark that of all the forms scepticism ever as- 
sumed, the most insidious, the most dangerons, 
and the most fatal is that which suggests that 
it is unsafe to perform plain and simple duty 
for fear that disastrous consequences may result 
therefrom. 

_ “This question of emahcipation, wherever 
it has been raised in this country, so far as I - 
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know, has rarely ever been arguéd upon the 
great and fundamental principles of right; the 
inquiry is never put, certainly in legislative cir- 
cles, what is right, what is just, what is due to 
the individuals that are to be affected by the 
measure, but what are to be the consequences? 
Men entirely forget to look at the objects that 
are to be affected by the bill, in view of the in- 
herent rights of their manhood, in view of the 
great questions of humanity, of Christianity, 
and of duty; but what are to be the conse- 
quences, what is to be its effect upon the price 
of sugar, tobacco, cotton, and other necessaries 
and luxuries of life? The honorable Senator 
from Kentucky looks upon it in that point of 
view entirely.” 

The Senator then proceeded to examine the 
effects of emancipation in the British West 
Indies and St. Domingo, and concluded this 
portion of his argument by saying: “ Now, 
sir, I do not question in the slightest degree the 
very strong convictions which the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky has upon this question; 
but I ask him, and I ask every man who hesi- 
tates upon it upon the grounds he has sug- 
gested, to take the trouble not to read the 
frothy speeches made upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate during 
the last ten or twenty years, but to goto the 
facts as they are portrayed by the impartial pen 
of history. I ask them to look at the statistics * 
which exist to-day as to the condition of the 
colored population in those islands in which 
emancipation has been tried. They will find 
that no such disastrous consequences have en- 
sued. Sir, the account that was given of the 
final inauguration of emancipation in the British 
West Indies in 1838, ought to stand in all time 
to be read by every man that wishes to inform 
himself upon this subject as to the character 
of this much-abused population, and the effects 
of this much-abused measure.” 

The constitutional objection to the bill, he 
thus treated: “Sir, I do not ask that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should trample 
upon the Constitution in any one of its provis- 
ions. I believe that up to a very late period 
in our history, it was the conceded doctrine 
of this Republic, by Statesmen north and 


south, that the constitutional power to legis- 


late upon the subject of slavery in this District 
existed in Congress, I know that in late years 
that has been questioned, and even denied. I 
know that within the last ten or twelve years 
this nation has been rent upon a new dogma, 
which denied the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories; and, while 
that question was rending the country, while 
it was tearing political parties in twain, divid- 
ing churches, bringing itself home to the hearts 
and consciences of this people, the Supreme 
Court of the United States undertook, with 
their puny efforts, to throw themselves in the 
way of the great question by the Dred Scott 
decision, and to say to the surging waves of 
humanity that, while washing out the stain of 
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oppression from our history, they should go 
thus far and no farther. The Supreme Court 
will find out ere long how much that has ef- 
fected. Whether it has done more to wipe out 
the controversies that they wanted to crush out, 
or to obliterate whatever of respect there was 
remaining in the public heart for themselves, 
they will find out before the issue is settled. 

“ But, sir, while by this decision the Territo- 
ries of the United States were taken theoret- 
ically from the management of the Federal 
Government, I believe, though I never read 
the Dred Scott decision in reference to that 
particular view of it, it did not go to the ex- 
tent of saying that Congress had no constitu- 
tional power to legislate in the District of Co- 
lumbia. But, sir, that is left tous. Over this 
little spot of ten miles square, or what there is 
left of it after the retrocession of the part ceded 
by Virginia, we have confessedly the right of 
legislation ; and here in our midst, and by our 
laws, the system of human slavery exists, and 
we are called upon to-day to abolish it, to re- 
peal the laws upon which it rests, and to the 
most limited extent to try what will be the 
effect of emancipation upon the few slaves that 
are in this District.” 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, followed in sup- 

_port of the bill. He moved to amend the 
amendment, so as to make it read: 

And be it further enacted, That the sum of $100,000, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, shall be expended under the direction of the 
resident of the United States to aid in the colonization 
and settlement of such free people of African descent 
now residing in said District as may desire to emigrate 
to the republics of Hayti or Liberia, or such other 


country beyond the limits of the United States as the 
President may determine. 


He said: ‘‘The negro question involves 
more than the question of voluntary or invol- 
untary servitude. I am not satisfied without 
an answer to the whole question. Jefferson 
gives it in these words: 

Nothing is more certainly written in the book of 
fate than that these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain that the two races, equally free, cannot live in 
the same Government. Nature, habit, and opinion 
have drawn indelible lines of distinction between them. 
It is still in our power to direct the process of emanci- 
pation and deportation pesto and in such slow de- 
gree as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their 
ape be, part passu, filled up with free white laborers. 

f, on the contrary, itis left to force itself on, human 
nature must shudder at the prospects held up. 


“Mr. President, in the temperate zone, the 
Caucasian race has always been dominant, and 
always will be. In the torrid zone the colored 
man dominates, and will forever. No laws of 
Congress or any other legislative power can 
reverse this great law stamped upon the earth 
and upon the constitution of man. Poets may 
dream otherwise; unwise philanthropy may 
hope to make it otherwise; but it cannot be 
done. The Creator has written it upon the 
earth and upon the race.” 

Mr. Doolittle then examined the condition 
of the West India Islands—the relations of the 
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white and black races—the solution of the 
negro question, and said: “Mr. President, 
while I would connect the action of this Goy- 
ernment in emancipating the:slaves in this Dis- 
trict with the idea of colonization, I would 
make it, not compulsory, but voluntary emigra- 
tion. 1 would embrace those only who by 
their own free consent are willing to go from 
this District to Hayti, Liberia, orelsewhere. I 
am not in favor of the amendment as proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Dayis), to 
compel the colonization of all who may be 
set free under this bill. Upon this point I de- 
sire not to be misunderstood. I would make 
this colonization voluntary; upon their own 
free consent. I would hold out inducements 
which might lead them to go, and not compel 
them by force of arms. For that purpose I. 
have offered my amendment.” 

. Mr. Willey, of Virginia, followed in opposi- 
tion to the bill, saying: ‘Mr. President, the 
question which I wish to discuss is: Is it wise 
or expedient, under existing circumstances, and 
at this time, to pass this bill? Sir, this bill is 
a part of a series of measures, already initiat- 
ed, all looking to the same ultimate result—the 
universal abolition of slavery by Congress. 
This bill and the bill of the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Trumbull), for the confiscation of 
property in the seceded States, and the resolu- 
tions introduced by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Sumner) some weeks ago, con- 
template the same purpose—unconditional, 
immediate, and universal emancipation. It is 
to the consequences which must inevitably 
result from these measures, if adopted, to 
which I solicit the attention of the Senate. 
These consequences, in my judgment, involve 
the lives of thousands of my fellow citizens, 
and the happiness of all the loyal people of all 
the border slaveholding States. Perhaps I 
should be justified in saying that they involved 
in most serious peril the restoration of the 
Union and the Constitution. 

“Sir, the agitation of these questions under 
existing circumstances, must be positively mis- 
chieyous. Will it not create strife and divi- 
sions here? Will it not disturb the country? 
Above all, will it not afford aid and comfort to 
theenemy? JIamsure itwill. It will be used 
by the leaders of the rebellion to ‘fire the 
Southern heart.’ The people of the South have 
been taught to believe that the object and de- 
sign of the Republican party was to abolish 
slavery in all the States. These propositions 
will be seized upon as evidence of this inten- 
tion. They will say, ‘‘ Look at their unconsti- 
tutional confiscation laws, making no safe or 
practical discrimination between Union: men 
and secessionists... Look at the bill to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia ; it is a step- 
ping stone to further encroachments.’ Especial- 
ly will they point to the sweeping resolutions of 
the great apostle of abolition, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner), which, by one 
dash of the pen, deprives every Southern man 
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‘of his slaves. This is what the rebel leaders 
will delight to say, and delight to have so 
much reason to say.” 

The amendments were rejected, and the 
original bill then considered. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, in opposition to the 
bill said: “‘I shall now assume the position 
that the Congress of the United States have no 
power to emancipate a slave anywhere in a 
State or in the District of Columbia. The 
great rights which are secured by the Consti- 
tution to the citizen and to the States, and the 

restrictions upon the powers of Congress 
by the Constitution also limit and restrict the 
nt of legislative power to Congress in the 
District of Columbia. That is my proposition. 
It is one founded in the Constitution itself. It 
is immovably moored in that instrument, and 
no lawyer can tear it from its firm anchorage. 
It is upon that position that I now propose to 
draw my deduction, and it is this: I say that 
all the great rights secured by the Constitution 
to the citizen exist in the District of Columbia 
as they exist in all the States of the Union, 
notwithstanding the clatse in the Constitution 
’ which gives Congress the exclusive power of 
legislation in the District. That exclusive 
power means necessarily in subordination to 
and within all the prohibitions and the rights 
made and secured by the Constitution itself. 
What is one of those rights secured universally 
in this District as well as in the States? It is 
the right of property. Is not the right to the 
writ of habeas corpus, the right to trial by jury, 
the right to freedom of conscience, the freedom 
of speech, and the liberty of the press guaran- 
seis to the people of the District of Columbia 
as inalienably, as inviolably, as inextricably, as 
they are guaranteed to the citizens of any of 
the States? I say they are; and I say among 
other rights that are guaranteed to the people 
of the District of Columbia, and to every citi- 
zen of the United States, is the right of prop- 
erty. Hecannot be deprived of his property 
except in the mode prescribed and authorized 
by the Constitution of the United States. I 
will now read that clause in the amendments 
to the Constitution : 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pened in any criminal case to be a witness against 

imself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law ; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compenstion. 


“T concede that whenever it is necessary, in 
the administration of the Government, in 
carrying forward the great business of the Govy- 
ernment of the United States, that the Govern- 
ment should have private property for public 
use, it has the right to take that private prop- 
erty on the condition of making compensation 
for it, and upon no other condition. The point 
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in that provision of the Constitution is this, and 
I ask the attention of my honorable friend 
from Maine to it: the Government of the Unit- 
ed States cannot take the citizen’s property 
capriciously ; it cannot take it without a pur- 
pose, even by making just compensation for it; 
it cannot take it to burn it, if it may be con- 
sumed, or to destroy it; it may take it for 
public use. This is the simple and sole condi- 
tion upon which the inviolability of private 
property can be broken by the Government it- 
self; it must be necessary for public use. 
Whatis use? It is employment. To use is to 
employ. To employ is to apply as an instru- 
ment or an agent the thing that is taken for 
public use ; and unless in good faith and in strict 
truth the thing or the property is taken for 
public use in the sense in which I have stated 
it, there is no constitutional right on the part 
of the Government to take the property at all. 
“Even if Congress had the power to eman- 
cipate slaves, I ask if that is not taking from 
the owners of those slaves their private prop- 
erty? How is that private property to be 
taken from them? The Constitution provides 
that no citizen shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself. 
Nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
ue process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 


“This is my position: that the Congress of 
the United States has not the right to declare 
arbitrarily a mode, and arbitrarily a limit of 
price, even “if it has the power to emanci- 
pate slaves in this District, by which these 
slaves will be taken from their owners and 
manumitted. Ifthe slaves are taken for the 
purpose of being emancipated, of being libera- 
ted, they must be taken by due process of law. 
What is that due process of law? It is this: 
just as a citizen’s property of any other class 
or description is taken from him for any pur- 
pose of the Government, so is the negro to be 
taken from his owner, even conceding that 
Congress has the power to liberate him. You 
must take that slave and you must have him 
appraised judicially, and by a mode that is 
quasi judicial; you must have a court to act in 
the matter; you must have a court to summon 
a jury ; you must have a court to appoint com- 
thissioners, and under the supervision and 
sanction of this court, this matter of valuing 
the property in slaves is to proceed, as it does 
in relation to any other property of a citizen 
that may be taken by the exercise of the pow- 
er of Congress or of the General Government 
over him.” 

Mr. Davis then alluded to the statements of 
the Administration relative to the objects of the 
war, and read the following extract from the 
resolution passed at the preceding session in 
July, 1861: 

That this war is not prosecuted upon our part in any 
Spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of conquest 
or subjugation, nor for the purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the rights or established institutions 
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of those States ; but to defend and maintain the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution and all laws made in pursuance 
thereof, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired ; 
that as soon as these objects are accomplished the war 
ought to cease. 

“Now, sir, here is my position: if you in- 
tended to make and did make that pledge in 
good faith, you have no right now to enlarge 
the purposes of the war.” 

Mr. Clark: “Does the Senator understand 
this to be a purpose of war that we are now 
about?” 

Mr. Davis: “ Yes, sir; this is a purpose of 
warnow. Itisanentering wedge. You want 
to get the head in, and then you intend to push 
the monster through. That is what you are 
after. If there was to be no other movement 
upon slavery, we never should have heard of 
this bill to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. It is extreme men that bring par- 
ties and nations to ruin. Men in a body will 
violate pledges that they would never dream 
of violating as single individuals. Here are 
your pledges, as strong and as emphatic as they 
can be made, defining the purpose for which 
you intended to wage the war. I say that you 
cannot with a due regard to your pledged word, 
to your faith, to your honor as men and as pa- 
triots, enlarge materially the purposes of the 
war. The object of such enlargement is not to 
limit and to spend the force of your action 
upon this downtrodden and oppressed District, 
but it is to extend your usurpations into the 
States. This is but a preliminary operation. 
You are endeavoring to experiment now how 
far you can go, and how far the moderate men 
of your party will go with you.” 

Mr. Wilson, after stating the position of the 
slave in the District and the laws regulating 
his conduct, said: ‘Have not the American 
people the constitutional right to relieve them- 
selves from the guilt and shame of upholding 
slavery in their national capital? Would not 
the exercise of that right be sanctioned by jus- 
tice, humanity, and religion? Does the Sena- 
tor suppose that we, the representatives of 
American freemen, will cowardly shrink from 
the performance of the duties of the hour be- 
fore these dogmatic avowals of what the men 
and the women of the slaveholding States will 
do? Sir, I tell the Senator from Kentucky that 
the day has passed by in the Senate of the 
United States for intimidation, threat, or men- 
ace, from the champions of slavery.” 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, followed in op- 
position to the bill. He said: ‘I shall content 
myself with the simple purpose, in a very few 
words, of entering the most solemn protest, in 
the name of my State, against the adoption of 
this measure which I have ever yet made as 
one of the representatives of her sovereignty 
on this floor. The State of Maryland is most 
deeply interested in the result of this unhappy 
and unnatural war. All of her prosperity, 
present and to come; all of her historical re- 
nown in the past, connected with her bloody 
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struggles for this Union; all of her dignity as 
a State, is involved in the policy by which this 
contest is to be conducted and finally settled. 

“T earnestly hope I may be mistaken in the 
purposes and power of the majority to pass this 
measure ; but if otherwise, then, sir, it no longer 
remains to her, either by argument or protest, 
to obtain her rights as a sovereign State, or just 
consideration for her dignity or interests as an 
equal in this Union under the Constitution. To 
show that the faith of this Government has 
long been pledged to the States of Maryland 
and Virginia not to interfere with slavery in | 
this District, I will take the liberty of present- 
ing to the Senate the views of an able commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives presented 
in 1836, a committee composed of distinguished . 
gentlemen from every section of the country.” ~ 

From this report he read the following and 
other extracts: 


Your committee must go further, and express their 
full conviction that any interference by Congress with 
the private interests or rights of the citizens of this 
District, without their consent, would be a breach of 
the faith reposed in the Federal Government by the 
States that made the cession, and as violent an in- 
fraction of private rights as it would have been if those * 
States themselves, supposing their jurisdiction had re- 
mained unimpaired over their territory, had abolished 
slavery within those portions of their respective limits, 
and had continued its existence upon its present basis 
in every other portion of them. And surely there is 
no citizen in any quarter of the country, who has the 
smallest regard for our laws and institutions, State and 
national, or for equal justice, and an equality of rights 
and privileges among citizens entitled to it, who would 
attempt to Justify such an outrage on the part of those 
States. The question then is, are the citizens of the 
District desirous of a change themselves? Has any 
request or movement been made by them that would 
justify an interference with their private rights on the 
part of Congress? None, whatever! 


He also said: “‘In further support of these 
views, I beg to refer to the resolutions of Mr. 
Clay, which were adopted by the Senate in 
1838: 


Resolved, That when the District of Columbia was 
ceded by the States of Virginia and Maryland to the 
United States, domestic slavery existed in both of those 
States, including the ceded territory, and that, as it still 
continues in both of them, it could not be abolished 
within the District without a violation of that good faith 
which was implied in the cession, and in the acceptance 
of the territory, nor, unless compensation were made 
to the proprietors of slaves, without a manifest in- 
fringement of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, nor without exciting a degree of just 
alarm and apprehension in the States recognizing sla- 
very, far transcending in mischievous tendency any pos- 
ve benefit which could be accomplished by the abo- 

ition. 

Resolved, therefore, That it is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Senate, that the institution of domestic 
slavery ought not to be abolished within the District 
of Columbia; and it earnestly hopes that all sincere 
friends of the Union and of harmony and general tran- 
quillity, will cease to agitate this disturbing question. 


Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment : 

And be it further enacted, That the said persons lib- 
erated under this act shall, within thirty days after the 


assage of the same, be removed at the expense of the 
ederal Government into the States of Maine, New 
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ire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Oregon, and California, and that 
said persons shall be distributed to and among the said 
States pro rata according to the population of the 
same. 

He said: “ While I speak in support of that 
amendment, I will simply say, to be frank with 
the Senate, that I intend to vote against the 
bill in any shape in which it can be presented. 
I offer this amendment, however, upon the 
principle adopted by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Davis) yesterday, of perfecting the 
bill, as far as I can, before the final vote; and 
I do think that if gentlemen who are not in- 
terested in this question will persist in freeing 
the slaves in this District or elsewhere, they 
ought to be willing to take them among them- 
selves; and they ought not to throw this class 
of persons, idle and vicious and worthless, as 
we know they will be, upon this District, which 
already, I am told, has a population of eleven 
thousand free negroes. If they should persist 
in setting the additional number of three thou- 
sand free, the nineteen Free States ought cer- 
tainly, having so few among themselves, to be 
willing te share the burden with the people of 
this District, by dividing the freed slaves among 
themselves, still leaving this District with the 
burden of eleven thousand free persons of 
color. It would be one of the most sublime 
examples of philanthropy Ihave ever seen. By 
your fruits you shall be known. If it is a spir- 
it of philanthropy and a love of freedom that 
prompts you, gentlemen, to set these three 
thousand slaves in the District of Oolumbia 
free; render that philanthropy and that love 
of freedom sublime in the sight of all human 
kind, by taking into your own embrace, in your 
own midst, the slaves thus liberated. Prove 
that you are sincere.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, advocated the 
passage of the bill, saying: “ Believing, as I do, 
that human slavery is the great sin of this coun- 
try, that it is in violation of every principle of 
justice and of truth, that its influence upon this 
country, and upon the world, has a tendency 
alike to encourage everything that is evil, and 
to repress everything that is good in the State; 
that its evil influences are visited alike upon the 
master and the slave; that it affects us for evil 
in our political as well as in our social relations, 
and that it is the primary cause of the wicked 
rebellion which has risen up against the con- 
stitutional authorities of the Government, I 
fee] bound, by every vote which I am called 
upon to give, and by every word which I may 
utter upon this question, to do everything in my 
power toward its final extinction; and, so far 
as my influence goes, to blot out the last re- 
mains of slavery upon this continent. 

“Thus believing, I cannot place expediency 
in the scales against justice, nor shall I fail to 
perform a simple duty for fear of the conse- 
quences which may result from such action.” 


Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, next took the 
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floor, saying: “It is surely enough for the 
present to consider slavery at the national capi- 
tal; and here we are met by two inquiries so 
frankly addressed to the Senate by the clear- 
headed Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pomeroy): 
first, has slavery any constitutional existence at 
the national capital ? and, secondly, shall money 
be paid to secure its abolition? The answer to 
these two inquiries will make our duty clear. 
If slavery has no constitutional existence here, 
then more than ever is Congress bound to inter- 
fere, even with money; for the scandal must 
be peremptorily stopped, without any postpone- 
ment or any consultation of the people on a 
point which is not within their power. 

“Tt may be said that, whether slavery be 
constitutional or not, nevertheless it exists, and 
therefore this inquiry is superfluous. True, it 
exists as a monstrous fact; but itis none the 
less important to consider its origin, that we 
may understand how, assuming the form of 
law, it was able to shelter itself beneath the 
protecting shield of the Constitution. And 
when we shall see clearly that it is without any 
such just protection, that the law which de- 
clares it is baseless, and that in all its preten- 
sions it is essentially and utterly brutal and un- 
natural, we shall have less consideration for the 
slave tyranny, which, in satisfied pride, has 
thus far—not without compunction at different 
moments—ruled the national capital, reducing 
all things here—public opinion, social life, and 
even the administration of justice—to its own 
degraded standard, so as to fulfil the curious 
words of an old English poet: 


It serves, yet reignes as King; 

It lives, yet’s death; it pleases fail of paine. 

Monster! ah, who, who can thy beeing faigne? 
Thou shapelesse shape, live death, paine pleasing, ser- 

vile reigne. 

“Tt is true, there can be no such thing as 
property in man; and here I begin to answer 
the questions propounded by the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Davis). If this pretension is 
recognized anywhere, it is only another instance 
of the influence of custom, which is so power- 
ful as to render the idolater insensible to the 
wickedness of idolatry, and the cannibal in- 
sensible to the brutality of cannibalism. To 
argue against such a pretension seems to be 
vain; for the pretension exists in open defiance 
of reason as well as of humanity. It will not 
yield to argument; nor will it yield to per- 
suasion. It must be encountered by authority. 
It was not the plantersin the British islands or 
in the French islands who organized emanci- 
pation, but the distant Governments across the 
sea, far removed from the local prejudices, who 
at last forbade the outrage. Had these planters 
been left to themselves, they would have clung 
to this pretension as men among us still cling 
to it. Of course, in making this declaration 
against the idea of property in man, I say 
nothing new. An honored predecessor of the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Kennedy), whose 
fame as a statesman was eclipsed, perhaps, by 
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his more remarkable fame as alawyer—I mean 
William Pinkney, and it is among the recol- 
lections of my youth that I heard Chief Justice 
Marshall call him the undoubted head of the 
American bar—in a speech before the Mary- 
land House of Delegates, spoke as statesman 
and lawyer when he said : 

Sir, by the eternal principles of natural justice no 
master in the State has a right to hold his slaves in 
bondage for a single hour. 

“And Henry Brougham spoke not only as 
statesman and lawyer, but as orator also, when, 
in the British Parliament, he uttered these 
memorable words: 

Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of 
the planter in his slaves. I deny the right—I ac- 
knowledge not the property. The principles, the feel- 
ings of our common nature, rise in rebellion against 
it. Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the 
heart, the sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain 

ou tell me of laws that sanction such aclaim. There 
1s a law above all the enactments of human codes—the 
same throughout the world, the same in all times: itis 
the law written by the finger of God on the heart of 
man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men sone fraud and loathe rapine and abhor blood 
they will reject with indignation the wild and guilty 
phantasy that man can hold property in man, 


“Slavery exists at the national capital abso- 
lutely without support of any kind in the Con- 
stitution ; and here again I answer the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Davis). Nor is this all. 
Situated within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Constitution, where State rights cannot pre- 
vail, it exists in open defiance of most cherished 
principles. Let the Constitution be rightly in- 
terpreted by a just tribunal, and slavery must 
cease here at once. The decision of a court 
would be as potent as an act of Congress,” 

Mr. Sumner then proceeded to consider “ how 
completely slavery had installed itself here (in 
this District) in utter disregard of the Consti- 
tution, and compelled Congress ignobly to do 
its bidding.” 

A historical statement was made of the pro- 
ceedings which led to the location of the capi- 
tal, in illustration of this position, and he con- 
cluded this portion of his remarks by saying: 
“Bringing the argument together, the con- 
clusion may be briefly stated. The five-headed 
barbarism of slavery, beginning in violence, can 
have no legal or constitutional existence, unless 
through positive words expressly authorizing 
it. As no such positive words can be found 
in the Constitution, all legislation by Congress 
supporting slavery must be unconstitutional 
and void, while it is made still further impos- 
sible by positive words of prohibition guarding 
the liberty of every person within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Congress.” 

Advocating the appropriation of money for 
compensation to the owners, he said, in con- 
clusion: ‘ Amidst all present solicitudes, the 
future cannot be doubtful. At the national 
capital slavery will give way to freedom; but 
the good work will not stop here. It must 
proceed. What God and nature decree rebel- 
lion cannot arrest. And as the whole, wide- 
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spread tyranny begins to tumble, then, above 
the din of battle, sounding from the sea and 
echoing along the land, above even the exulta- 
tions of victory on well-fought fields, will as- 
cend voices of gladness and benediction, swell- 
ing from generous hearts wherever civilization 
bears sway, to commemorate a sacred triumph, 
whose trophies, instead of tattered banners, 
will be ransomed slaves.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, followed and ex- 
amined the entire constitutional question rela- 
tive to the bill. As his remarks present the 
views and principles upon which the Govern- 
ment has been hitherto administered, they 
afford a criterion by which every one may 
judge of the extent of the great political 
change which the country and government are 
now undergoing. 

“Mr, President, I will say a few words upon 
the subject of the power which Congress claims 
to exercise over this question. It seems tome 
that the reason why this power has been so 
uniformly and so generally conceded is that the 
question of power has never been carefully ex- 
amined. I laid down a few days ago this prop- 
osition—and I defy the Senator from ine 
or the Senator from New Hampshire to refute 
it—that there is no positive written law which 
establishes property in a slave or in land or in 
a horse or in any other subject of property; 
that the law upon that subject arises from the 
uniform custom and usage of the civilized 
world. And I laid down this further propo- 
osition; that my legal right to my slave was 
precisely of the same nature and character with 
my legal right to my land; and that if I were 
a citizen of the District of Columbia, Congress 
would have no more right to deprive me of the 
one subject of property than of the other. 

‘Both the gentlemen deny that property can 
exist in a human being. That is their broad 
proposition. Upon that point I am totally at 
issue with them, and I am sustained by the 
Constitution of the United States, and by the 
judgment of the Supreme Court and of all the 
circuit judges of the United States wherever 
the question has been mooted and decided. 
The Senator from New Hampshire now con- 
cedes explicitly that Congress has no power 
to take from the people of the District their 
houses or their lands, or any other property 
but their slaves, as I understand him. I ask 
the gentleman for the law or the provision of 
the Constitution which forms the interdict, and 
he explicitly gives it to me. It isthe provision 
that no citizen’s property shall be taken for 
public use except by due process of law and 
upon just compensation. I maintain that that 
prohibition on the power of Congress applies 
as legitimately and with as much truth and 
logic to slaves as it does to real estate. 

‘““My proposition a few days ago was that 
slavery was general, that the abolition of sla- 
very was local; and that proposition I sustained 
by reading from the opinion of Chief Justice 
Marshall in the case of the Antelope, and he 
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_ sustained the opinion which he rendered in 
that case by quoting from the decrees of Lord 
Stowell, of the admiralty court of England, 
who was a greater judge than ever Chief 
Justice Mansfield was. They both decide this 
principle broadly and without any sort of res- 
ervation or condition, that slavery and the 
slave trade existed by public national law.” 

Mr. Collamer: “The gentleman will permit 
me to say that I take issue with him on that 

int. It is acknowledged by international 

w only in such nations as recognize it.” 

Mr. Davis: “No, sir; my honorable friend 
is mistaken there, and I will tell him wherein, 
in my judgment, heis mistaken. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in this decision 
rendered by Chief Justice Marshall, decided 
that slavery and the slave trade existed by 
national law, and that this national law may be 
repealed locally by the proper legislation of 
every country upon the earth; and that this 
national law, recognizing slavery and the slave 
trade, exists in every country save in those 
countries where, by positive enactment, it has 
been repealed.” , 

Mr. Collamer: “ That, to my mind, amounts 


- to precisely the same proposition that I stated.” 


Mr. Davis: “No, sir. I will read from the 
opinion in the case of the Antelope again, and 
I will read from several other opinions. 
know that gentlemen are becoming impatient 
for the sacrifice; but here, sir, I stand up in 
my place in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, and I maintain the rights of a people 
who have no self-government, and who have 
no representation in this chamber; and al- 
though gentlemen may be restive under the 
exercise of this right of mine, which I claim, 
to appear here in defence of the rights of prop- 
‘erty of the people of this District, they will 
have to submit to that restiveness. In the case 
of the Antelope (10 Wheaton’s Reports, 120), 
the court say: 

The question whether the slave trade is prohibited 
by the laws of nations has been seriously propounded, 
and both the affirmative and negative of the proposi- 
tion have been maintained with equal earnestness. 

That it is contrary to the law of nature, will 
scarcely be denied. 


“‘T never denied it myself; but I say that the 
law created by the usages of mankind over- 
rules the law of nature in relation to this sub- 
ject. What is the law of nature? My honor- 
able friend from Vermont might have one code 
of the law of nature, and other gentlemen 
might have other codes of the law of nature. 
When this traffic was indulged in by the civil- 
ized world, and the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island were inundating the colonies 
with slaves torn from Africa, and selling them 
for a price, what was the law of nature then in 
Massachusetts that indulged such a traffic; and 
what was the law of nature then in the civil- 
ized world? What is the law of nature now in 
Turkey and in China? What was the law of 
nature in Europe two centuries ago? What is 
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the law of nature in Utah? The law of nature 
varies with the altered condition of civilization 
and the condition of the world; and what is 
the law of nature in one age and in one country 
and in one generation, is not the law of nature 
universally. It is because of this want of uni- 
formity in the law of nature, and because there 
is no common tribunal to ascertain and define 
and establish what the law of nature is, that it 
has been uniformly decreed to be subservient 
to the positive laws of any country, and to the 
laws of nations, as established upon the usages 
of the civilized world. But I will read: 


That it is contrary to the law of nature will scarcely 
be denied. That every man has a natural right to the 
fruits of his own labor, is generally admitted ; and that 
no other person can rightfully deprive him of those 
fruits, and appropriate them againt his will, seems to 
be the necessary result of this admission. But from 
the earliest times war has existed, and war confers 
rights in which all have acquiesced. Among the 
most enlightened nations of antiquity, one of these 
was, that the victor might enslave the vanquished, 


“That was once a principle of the law of 
nations as recognized by the whole world. I 
admit that that principle has been exploded, 
and properly exploded, by the Christian civili- 
zation of this age. 


This, which was the usage of all, could not be age 
nounced repugnant to the law of nations, which is 
certainly td be tried by the test of general penare 
That which has received the assent of all, must be the 
law of all. 

Slavery, then, has its origin in force; but as the 
world has agreed that it is a legitimate result of force, 
the state of things which is thus ae gg by general 
consent, cannot be pronounced unlawful. 


““What does Chief Justice Marshall here 
decide? That although slavery has its origin 
in force and is against the law of nature, yet 
as it has been universally recognized by the 
civilized world, it exists and is acknowledged 
by the laws of nations. 


ee Christendom this harsh rule has been 
exploded, and war is no longer considered as giving a 
right to enslave captives. But this triumph ye, An 
ity has not been universal. The parties to the modern 
law of nations do not propagate their principles by 
force; and Africa has not yet adopted them. Through- 
out the whole extent of that immense continent, so far 
as we know its history, it is still the law of nations 
that prisoners are slaves. Can those who have them- 
selves renounced this law, be permitted to participate 
in its effects by purchasing the beings who are its 
victims? 

“Here is a principle to which the honorable 
Senator from Maine referred : 


Whatever might be the answer of a moralist to this 
question, a jurist must search for its legal solution in 
those principles of action which are sanctioned by the 

es, the national acts, and the general assent of 
that portion of the world of which he considers him- 
self as a part, and to whose law the appeal is made, 
If we resort to this standard as the test of international 
law, the question, as has already been observed, is 
decided in favor of the meeity of the trade. Both 
Europe and America embarked in it ; and for nearly two 
centuries it was carried on without opposition and 


‘without censure. A j urist could not say that a practice 
i 


thus supported was illegal, and that those engaged in 
it might be punished either personally or by depriva- 
tion of property. 
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“Now, I ask the attention of the Senator 
from Vermont to this point in the decision: 

In this commerce, thus sanctioned by universal 
assent, every nation had an equal right to engage. 
How is this right to be lost? Each may renounce it 
for its own people; but can this renunciation affect 
others? No principle of general law is more univer- 
sally acknowledged than the perfect equality of nations. 
Russia and Geneva have equal rights. It results from 
this equality that no one can rightfully impose a rule 
on another. Each legislates for itself, but its legisla- 
tion can operate on itself alone. A right, then, which 
is vested in all by the consent of all, can be divested 
only by consent; and this trade, in which all have 

articipated, must remain lawful to those who cannot 
fe induced to relinquish it. As no nation can prescribe 
a rule for others, none can make a law of nations; and 
this traffic remains lawful to those whose Governments 
have not forbidden it.—10 Wheaton, pp. 120-122. 


‘There is the principle.” 

‘Mr. Collamer: ‘“ The gentleman has a pecu- 
liar way of reading that decision.” 

Mr. Davis: ‘“ I read it according to the letter.” 

Mr. Collamer: ‘‘ Gentlemen who are tenacious 
about that particular form of reading, are ut- 
terly incapable of being answered to their sat- 
isfaction. I cannot, by any version I can give 
it, satisfy the gentleman; but every lawyer who 
reads that case and other cases cognate to the 
same subject in other books, understands it 
thus: when a question comes before a court in 
relation to a prize of a vessel engaged in the 
slave trade, upon the broad law of nations they 
cannot declare it a prize if the nation to which 
the vessel belongsmake that business legitimate. 
That isall there is in that decision. It is that 
the law of nations recognizes slavery as existing 
and lawful in those nations that make it so; 
and that is all.” 

Mr. Davis: ‘ Thereis a little more, Mr. Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding the gentleman’s position. 
It decides that the slave trade was once prac- 
tised by all the civilized nations of the world, 
and it decides, furthermore, that it cannot be 
restricted except by positive legislation of the 
countries that choose to restrict it.” 

Mr. Collamer: ‘“ Will the gentleman permit 
Ime one moment on that point? When it was 
universal, it was because it was made so by the 
acts of the several nations themselves. It was 
not a law of nations; it was the law of each 
nation, and therefore of all; but it was a law 
for each nation that made it, not an interna- 
tional law ;_ and the very fact that some nations 
may repeal that law, and prevent its being op- 
erative on them, while others may retain it and 
have it operative on them, shows that it is not 
a part of the law of nations, for that law can- 
not be changed in that way. Another thing: 
it never was a law of nature. The laws of 
nature can never change, until nature and na- 
ture’s God change.” 

Mr. Davis: “ The gentleman is still mistaken. 
I admit that the law of nations was made by 
the practice of nations, and that is what this 
opinion says. I will read an opinion directly 
that will show it conclusively—an opinion of 
Judge McLean himself. Neither the Senator 
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from Vermont nor any other Senator here can 
find any positive express law of any nation upon 
the earth sanctioning the slave trade, exce 
the Constitution of the United States, whic 
continued the traffic until the year 1808.” 

Mr. Collamer: ‘“ Allow me to say to the gen- 
tleman that on that point I take distinct issue 
with him. The Constitution never continued 
the slave trade one day. It merely said that 
Congress should not interfere with the impor- 
tation or immigration of such persons as the 
States might think proper to admit until after 
8 certain time.” 

Mr. Davis: “The Senator from Vermont 
has informed me that he cannot convince me. 
I agree with him in that proposition; and 
there is another proposition on which there is 
even less doubt than on that in my mind, and 
that is that I cannot convince him. Therefore 
I will proceed with my speech as though my 
honorable friend avas not a hearer at all. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the Antelope, laid down the 
doctrine and the principle that the law which 
regulates the slave trade and establishes it as a 
legal traffic arises from custom and usage alone, 
not from positive enactment; and further, that 
the law of nations recognizing the validity of 
the slave trade once existed among all the 
civilized nations of the world. France had 
colonies in the West India Islands; England 
had colonies there; so had Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland; and each one of 
those nations was engaged in the slave trade. 
Their usage for two centuries, according to the 
language of this decision, established the slave 
trade as a legal traffic. It existed, not by pos- 
itive law, but by usage and custom conformed 
to by all the civilized nations of the world; 
and having that authority and that extent of 
existence, the only way in which it ceased to 
exist anywhere in any of the countries of the 
earth, was by positive local prohibition. I be- 
lieve that Brazil still continues the trade. By 
what authority? By the law of nations. So 
far as any nation has not by its own positive 
legislation, or by its treaty stipulations, pro- 
hibited the slave trade, it still exists in that na- 
tion, and with its people and subjects, as a 
legitimate trade sanctioned by the law of nations. 
The court say: 

No principle of general lawis more universally ac- 
knowledged than the perfect equality of nations. Rus- 
sia and Geneva have equal rights.. It results from 
this equality that no one can rightfully impose a rule 
on another. Each legislates for itself, but its legisla- 
tion can operate on itself alone. A right, then, which 
is vested in all by the consent of all, can be divested 
only by consent; and this trade, in which all have par- 
ticipated, must remain lawful to those who cannot be 
induced to relinquish it. As no nation can prescribe 
a rule for others, none can make a law of nations, and 
this traffic remains lawful to those whose Govern- 
ments have not forbidden it. 

“Suppose the United States Government had 
never made the slave trade piracy, would it not 
still exist as a legitimate trade to the people of 
the United States, in which they might enter? 
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Most certainly. The Supreme Court have de- 
cided this principle again and again. It is true 
that where a nation, either by its positive enact- 
ments or by its treaty stipulations, proscribes 
the slave trade, it is not lawful for the subjects 
or people of that State dr nation to enter into 
that trade; but that constitutes the exception. 
This case just as explicitly and as undeniably 
establishes the position that if a single nation 
upon earth stands out, and fails or refuses by 
its legislation or by its treaty engagements to 
proscribe the slave trade, the slave trade still 
exists in relation to that nation as a legitimate 
traffic. So much for the decision in the case 
of the Antelope. : 

‘Now, sir, I will read another authority, 
and it is the authority of the judge dwelt upon 
with so much pleasure and high approval by 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Sumner) the other day—Judge McLean. Inthe 
case of Henry Miller vs. George McQuerry (5th 
McLean’s Reports, p. 472), he said: 

No proof, it is contended, has been offered to show 
that Kentucky is a State in which slavery is authorized 
by law. And a discussion im the Senate of the United 
States is referred to, in which certain Senators declared 
there was no law in the South Sey establishing 
slavery. It is with regret that I hear this argument 
relied on in this case. It was used by gentlemen of 
the South to justify the introduction of slavery into our 
Territories without the authority of law, In Grovesvs. 
Slaughter, a Mississippi case, reported in 15 Peters’s 
Reports, 450, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that slavery was local, and that it could not 
exist without the authority of law; that it was a muni- 
cipal regulation. 

“T observe that gentlemen smile at this quo- 
tation. Let them wait a moment and they will 
see thatit is explained, and it is shown that the 
position here quoted is not the true position. 
Slavery is not a municipal regulation, and the 
learned judge shows it in this very opinion, as 
you will see presently. What is a municipal 
regulation? It is a regulation that is made by 
local, civil law. Here is the slave trade, not 
founded, not created, not having its origin or 
sanction in local law at all, but by the univer- 
sal custom and usages of the civilized world, as 
decided in the case of the Antelope, and as this 
learned judge himself recognizes: 

Whether this law was founded upon usage, or express 
enactment, is of no importance. Usage of long contin- 
uance, so long that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, has the force oflaw. It arises from long- 
zongepred rights, countervened by no legislative ac- 

ion. 

“That is the whole case. Usage makes na- 
tional law, usage makes public law ; that estab- 
lishes in what subjects property exists, and es- 
tablishes what is legitimate trade among the 
nations of the earth. This opinion so decides, 
and it decides that when usage has established 
these principles they cannot be abolished or 
varied or modified, except by legislative enact- 
ment. 

It arises from long-recognized rights, countervened 
by no legislative action. This is the source of many 
of the principles of the common law. And this for a 
century or more may constitute slavery, though it be 
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5 Sa as it is to all the principles of the common law 
of England. I speak of African slavery. 

“The same opinion continues: 

But such a law can only acquire potency by long 
usage. Now, it may be admitted that in some of the 
Southern States, perhaps in all of them, there cannot 
be found a statute which contains the words: ‘‘ And 
be it enacted, that slavery shall exist.” 

‘‘ That is a historical and a legal fact. So far 
as I know or have read—and I admit that my 
reading has been very limited compared with 
that of the learned gentleman from Massachu- 
setts—there is not a positive written law in any 
of the States of Europe that ever indulged in 
this traffic, sanctioning and legalizing it. That 
law which most directly comes up to the point 
of establishing the slave trade is found in the 
Constitution of the United States which per- 
mitted its continuance until 1808, and that at 
the instance of Massachusetts and other North- 
ern States. They were sustained in that action 
by Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina; 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey went 
for the immediate abolition of the slave trade, 
and it would have been abolished at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution by a provis- 
ion to take immediate effect, if it had not been 
for the resistance and the opposition made to it 
by South Carolina, North Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, and Massachusetts and Connecticut and 
some of the other Northern States. Judge 
McLean in this decision says: 

Now, it may be admitted that, in some of the South- 
ern States, perhaps in all of them, there cannot be 
found a statute which contains the words: “ And be it 
enacted that slavery shall exist;” and this was what 
was denied in the Senate. But this does not shake the 
decision of the Supreme Court above referred to. 
Usage of great antiquity acquires the force oflaw. The 
denial therefore that slavery existed by virtue of an 
express law, or by statute law, which was intended to 
be denied, was no denial at all. 

“That is what Judge McLean decided. It 
was a case of this character: a slave had eloped 
from the State of Kentucky ; there were certain 
citizens of the State of Ohio who gave aid to 
that slave in making his escape to Canada; they 
were sued under the law of Congress for giving 
that aid, and they were held to pay damages 
for having aided the slave to escape. The 
counsel for the defenee assumed as one of the 
grounds of defence that there was no positive 
law, no statute enacted in Kentucky, at least 
none shown upon the trial, which established 
slavery. Judge McLean conceded that to be 
the fact ; but instead of that being a denial that 
the right of property existed in the claimant, 
he expressly stated in words that it was no de- 
nial at all. In the case of Jones vs. Vanzandt 
(2 McLean, 602) the same learned judge said: 

In our colonial governments, and under the confed- 
eration, no hace, provision existed for the surrender 
of slaves. m our earliest history, it appears that 
slavery existed in all the colonies. 

“How did it exist in all the colonies? Not 
by positive enactment, not by any positive law; 
it existed only by public, national law, based 
upon the usage of the civilized world, and the 
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engaging in the slave trade of the whole civilized 
world. That is the origin and foundation of the 
slave trade ; that is the origin and foundation of 
the property of the owner of aslave to that slave; 
and Judge McLean decided in this case that, for 
the defence to assume that there was no statute, 
no positive law giving to the claimant of a slave 
a right of property in the slave, was no denial 
whatever of his right of property. In the case 
I last referred to—Jones vs. Vanzandt—Judge 
McLean said : 


From our earliest history it appears that slavery ex- 
isted in all the colonies; at the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution it was tolerated in most of the States. 

Property, real or personal, takes its designation from 
the laws of the States. It was not the object of the 
Federal Government to wave property. A Federal 
Government was organized by conferring on it certain 
delegated powers, and by imposing certain restrictions 
on the States. Among these restrictions it is provided 
that no State shall impair the obligation of the contract, 
nor liberate a person who is held to labor in another 
State from which he escaped. In this form the Con- 
stitution protects contracts and the right of the master, 
but it originates neither. 


“There is a decision in which the right of 
the master to his slave is expressly recognized, 
and it is recognized to the form and extent of 
giving a judgment for a large sum of money 
against a citizen of Ohio who had aided a slave 
to make his escape; and yet the honorable Sen- 
. ator from New Hampshire and the honorable 
Senator from Maine assume that there can be 
no property in slaves. 

“Well, sir, I have got some more law upon 
that subject. We are all familiar with the pro- 
vision of the Constitution that authorized the 
reclamation of fugitive slaves from the States. 
We are familiar with the provision that es- 
tablishes the ratio of representation on the basis 
of three fifths of the slaves, including all the 
white population and the free population. We 
are all familiar with the provision that bases 
direct taxation on the same basis of population. 
We are all familiar with the provision that 
continued the slave trade up to 1808. What 
did Congress do? In 1798 it passed a fugitive 
slave law to authorize the owners of slaves to 
reclaim them. That law was decided by the 
Supreme Court to be constitutional. Now, 
sir, if property cannot exist in a slave when a 
slave escaped from the State of Kentucky and 
went to Ohio, a Free State, what principle of 
law, or of reason, or of common sense would 
authorize the courts of the country to render a 
judgment in favor of the claimant, the owner 
of that slave, who pursued him into the State, 
against a man who aided in his escape? In 
1850 another and a more efficient fugitive slave 
law was passed. The constitutionality of the 
previous fugitive slave law of 1793 came up in 
the case of Prigg against the State of Pennsy]- 
vania, in which the opinion of the court was 
rendered by Justice Story, and the other judges 
gave their opinions seriatim. Every judge of 
the Supreme Court decided that law to be con- 
stitutional. It would be absurd and nonsensi- 
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cal for the court to decide that a law is consti- 
tutional for pursuing a subject of property in a 
State in which subject the right of property 
cannot possibly exist! I will read a clause 
from that decision. The provision of the Con- 
stitution is in these w6rds: 

No person held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be deliv- 
ered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 


“T admit that the Legislatures may regulate 
the property of the owner of a slave in the 
slave. I admit that the Constitution treats 
slaves as persons as well as property ; thatit is 
murder, in my State, to kill a slave; that if a 
slave is treated with inhumanity, the laws pro- 
vide a mode by which the slave may be taken 
from the inhuman owner and sold; but the 
law may make the same provisions in regard to 
horses and stock. If horses are treated with 
cruelty and brutality by the owners, the Legis- 
latures of the State in which such owners live 
may regulate the usage which the owner may 
make of his horse, and compel him to observe 
the laws of humanity and mercy in the use 
even of a dumb beast, as well as of a slave. 
That only proves that the law makes different 
regulations in relation to different subjects of 
property, according to their nature. The law 
may regulate the use which the owner of real 
estate may make of his real estate in towns, and 
does. He cannot establish a potter’s field upon 
his lot; he cannot, I believe, in my State, treat 
his beasts, horses at least, with barbarity. If 
he does, he is subject to a penal law that fines 
him. He cannot murder his slave. He holds 
possession of the slave, and has the right to the 
service of the slave, and that is all the property 
that could exist practically in a slave. A man 
cannot kill a slave, and barbecue him, and eat 
him. He would not be disposed to do that. 
These laws do not interfere with the just use of 
slaye property at all. They permit to the 
owner of the slave every free and proper use of 
the slave of which that slave is capable, notwith- 
standing their object is to preserve the laws of 
humanity and mercy in the ownership of the 
slave; and so of a horse. But because thelaw 
makes different regulations in relation to differ- 
ent species of property, according to the nature 
and essence of that property, it does not at all 
prove that the property in all the classes has 
the same origin. That origin, as I said before, 
is in universal usage and custom.” 

Mr. Howard: “I would ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky, with his permission, whether 
all property has its origin in force? Slavery 
certainly has.” 

Mr. Davis: “ Property in a horse has its 
origin in force. The horse has to be subdued, 
broken, and reduced to obedience to the laws 
and usages of his owner; and so of many other 
things. There is property in wild beasts, in the 
lion that once prowled in the forest. In many 
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. articles property can exist only by force, and 
does exist by force. 

“ But that is immaterial to the issue. Here 
is first the Constitution declaring, and then here 
are the courts in all their judgments in which 
the question came up, deciding that property 
does exist in slaves, although it has its origin 
in force and against natural law. Let me read 
from the decision in the case of Prigg vs. Penn- 
sylvania. After quoting the clause of the Con- 
stitution for the rendition of fugitive slaves, the 
court say: 

The last clause is that, the true interpretation where- 
of is directly in judgment before us. Historically, it 
is well known that the object of this clause was to se- 
cure to the citizens of the slaveholding States the com- 
plete right and title of ownership in their slaves, as 
property, in every State in the Union into which they 

ight from the State where they were held in 
servitude. The full recognition of this right and title 
Seles ball tho. davebcliing Winton; and ioxdeod, 
e veno. ; ’ , 
pd, aiviak to the cera of their domestic in- 
terests and institutions, that it cannot be doubted that 
it constituted a fundamental article, without the adop- 
tion of which the Union could not have been formed. 
Its true design was to against the doctrines and 
principles prevalent in the non-slaveholding States, by 
preventing them from intermeddling with, or obstruct- 
ing or abolishing the ts of the owners of slaves.— 
16 Peters’s Reports, p. 611. 

“Could anything be more clear or specific? 
Here the right of property of the owner in the 
slave is fully recognized by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. That decision was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Story, and all the other members 
of the court sanctioned and approved the 
same principle. He states it as a matter of 
history that the incorporation of the article rec- 
ognizing the full right of the owners of slaves 
to that property and providing that if they es- 
caped and went into other States the laws of 
those other States should in no degree and to 
no extent interfere with the right of the owner 
to the slave, was the essential condition upon 
which the Constitution was formed and with- 
out which it never would have been formed. 
Any gentleman who reads Mr. Madison’s 
Papers, in which he gives the propositions and 
debates of the convention upon the subject of 
slavery, will, if his mind is not wholly obfus- 
cated by prejudice, give immediate consent to 
the proposition here laid down by Judge Story. 
I could refer to a dozen cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and by 
the cirenit court of Ohio, of which Judge 
McLean was presiding judge, recognizing in 
the most distinct and unqualified terms the 
right of property of the owner of a slave. 
There have been various cases tried in that 
State and in Indiana, and in Michigan, in which 
all these questions came up, and in every solitary 
case it was urged in the clearest and most con- 
clusive legal logic that the right of the master 
to pursue his slave and take him wherever he 
found him without committing a breach of the 
peace, was secured to him by the Constitution 
and by the fugitive slave law; and that if any 
citizen interfered with that right and aided the 
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slave in making his escape, that citizen should 
respond to the claimant of the slaye in the 
amount of the damages which he sustained by 
such interference. The ordinance of 1787 has a 
peculiar provision in relation to the reclama- 
tion of slaves. There was a slave sought to be 
reclaimed from Indiana in contravention to that 
provision—I have the case here—and Judge 
McLean decided explicitly that the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States and the 
fugitive slave law controlled and overruled the 
provision in the ordinance of 1787, and author- 
ized the reclamation of the slaves precisely ac- 
cording to the letter of the Constitution and 
of the fugitive slaye law.” 


The question was subsequently taken on the 
bill, when it was passed by the following vote: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foote, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, King, 
Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Pomeroy, 
Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massachusetts 
—29, - 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, Davis, Henderson, 
Kennedy. Latham, McDougall, Nesmith, Powell, Sauls- 
bury, Stark, Willey, Wilson of Missouri, and Wright 
—l4. 


The debate in the House on this bill was 
brief. Mr. Nixon, of New Jersey, Mr. Blair, 
of Missouri, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Riddle, of Ohio, 
and Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, were the 
principal speakers. 

Mr. Crittenden thus expressed his views of 
the measure: “ The immediate question before 
us is the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. That is the object proposed in the 
bill under consideration. It has been a ques- 
tion for a long time agitating the country. 
For the first thirty or forty years of our exist- 
ence as a nation, the records of Congress bear 
no evidence of any such motion ever having 
been made, of any measure having ever been 
proposed for the abolition of slavery here, or 
to change the condition in which the Govern- 
ment accepted and found it. It was only, sir, 
when a new spirit sprung up in the land, when 
anew agitation commenced for the abolition 
of slavery generally, that this feeling concen- 
trated, in some degree, upon the District of 
Columbia, and from that time down to the 
present, with an always persevering purpose, 
this measure has been pressed. It has been 
rejected time-and again. It has been judged 
impolitic by our predecessors, or beyond their 
power. For one reason or another, Congress 
has always refused to act upon the subject. 
These are the lessons of the past. In the ear- 
liest and purest and best and palmiest days of 
the Republic no attempt was ever made to pass 
such a measure; and for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years it has been presented only 
to be rejected. The Senate of the United 
States has now given its sanction to the meas- 
ure, and it is before you for your final con- 
sideration. 

“Of all inauspicious times, it seems to me 
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that this is the most inauspicious for the meas- 
ure which we are called upon to adopt. We 
are not only engaged in this tremendous war, 
now, I trust, coming to its end, but we are 
engaged in a war founded upon the apprehen- 
sion of the people that it is the intention of 
Congress ultimately to violate the constitution- 
al rights of the different States in adopting or 
rejecting slavery as they please. It is that ap- 
prehension which has kindled this war. No 
one will dispute that. Whether it was the 
real motive with this or that leader, or wheth- 
er they had other and more traitorous views, 
it is not necessary to determine. 

“The masses of the people, so far as they 
were influenced by any political considerations, 
were, I say, influenced to unite in this rebel- 
lion by the apprehension of such an intention 
on the part of Congress. I believed then, and 
I believe now, that they are mistaken, and 
that the Congress of the United States will 
not exercise any such unconstitutional power 
‘over them. But that was their apprehension. 
They are now laboring under that apprehen- 
sion. Under that apprehension they have 
fought with fury against us. Out of that appre- 
hension has been attempted to be deduced by the 
leaders of the rebellion every motive to con- 
tinued resistance and to everlasting hostility 
to us. That is our condition now, and it is 
under these circumstances that this bill is 
introduced, and we are asked to passit. What 
will be the effect of it? ‘Will it not, in the 
ininds of the suspicious, and even of the un- 
suspicious, strengthen an opinion that that is 
the purpose of Congress? If it were entirely 
unconnected with any question of slavery in 
the States, it might be of less importance; but 
in principle and in character it is connected 
with it, and it will be so considered, at any 
rate, by those in rebellion. It will be consider- 
ed as an evidence of the general purpose and 
intent of Congress. I do not say that you have 
not the power; but would not that power be, 
at such a time as this, most unwisely and in- 
discreetly exercised. That is the point. Of 
all the times when an attempt was ever made 
to carry this measure, is not this the most in- 
auspicious? Is it not atime when the measure 
is most likely to produce danger and mischief 
to the country at large? So it seems to me. 

“But are the views of gentlemen limited 
merely to giving to the slaves of this District 
the benefit of the law? Those who urge it 
will have more candor than to say so. They 
do not limit their views merely to the locality 
of this District. No, sir, it is the commence- 
ment of a great system; it is the beginning, 
not the end. You try your power here. You 
execute it here. This thing done, it opens the 
prospect of further action, and of further dis- 
turbance of the conimunity. Having done it 
here, where it involves, perhaps, in the judg- 
ment of men, nothing but a mere question of 
good faith, the measure can be effected else- 
where, where it will involve a question scarcely 
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less vital—a question of constitutional power. 
You are trying your strength now. You are 
practising for the greater combat. From this 
ground, occupied as a sort of camp for the pur- 
pose, it is suspected you intend to make war on 
the same institution in the States. 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that 
apprehension will be increased. by another 
thing, by another consideration. This measure 
might be of itself of but little significance, if 
it could be entirely limited to the District of 
Columbia. If that was to be ‘the be-all and 
the end-all’ of it, it might not be a thing worth 
debating. But, sir, we cannot avoid connecting 
it with the whole system that has been pre- 
sented to us here for the abolition of slavery 
elsewhere. There are now on our table from 
ten to twenty propositions of one sort or an- 
other, all contemplating the confiscation, or, in 
terms, the liberation of the slaves of the people 
of the United States. This is one of them. 
The public mind cannot avoid making the 
connection. This is but one link in the chain, 
and a small one; but it is a link in the mighty 
chain of measures which are in progress here 
now. Itis that which gives it its most dis- 
astrous effect. Is there not, then, danger that 
we create a feeling of apprehension which will 
disturb our country—to what extent we can- 
not imagine? The weary rebels, who are now 
fainting under the defeats which our brave 
army has inflicted on them, will feel a new 
desperation with every new assurance that 
peace is to bring the spoliation of their property 
of all descriptions. It will inspire an instinct- 
ive spirit of hostility and desperation. That is 
the nature of man,” 

The vote was finally taken in the House on 
the bill with the following result: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Bab- 
bitt, Baker, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, Francis 
Blair, Samuel 8. Blair, Blake, George H. Browne, 


Buflinton, Campbell, Chamberlin, Clark, Colfax, Fred-- 


erick A. Conkling, Roscoe, Conkling, Covode, Davis, 
Dawes, Delano, Diven, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, English, Fenton, Fessenden, Fisher, 
Franchot, Frank, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Haight, 
Hale, Hanchett, Harrison, Hickman, Hooker, Hutchins, 
Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Killinger, Lansing, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, McKnight, McPherson, Mitchell, 
Moorhead, Anson P. Morrill, Justin S. Morrill, Nixon, 
Odell, Olin, Patton, Pike, Porter, Potter, Alexander 
H. Rice, John H. Rice, Riddle, Edward H. Rollins, 
Sargent, Sedgwick, Shanks, Sheffield, Shellabarger, 
Sloan, 8 ablais , Stevens, Stratton, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, Train, Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van Valken- 
burg, Verree, Wallace, E. P. Walton, Washburne, 
Wheeler, Albert S. White, Wilson, and Windom—92. 

Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Joseph Baily, Biddle, Jacob B. 
Blair, William G. Brown, Casey, Crittenden, Dela- 
plaine, Dunlap, Grider, Hall, Renting, Nome John- 
son, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Mallory, Menzies, Morris, 
Noble, Norton, Nugen, Pendleton, Perry, Price, James 
S. Rollins, Shiel, John B. Steele, William G. Steele, 
Francis Thomas, Vallandigham, Voorhees, Wads- 
worth, Ward, Chilton A. White, Wickliffe, and 
Wright—38. 


After being signed by the President it was 
returned to the Senate with the following 
Message: 
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Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

The act entitled “‘An act for the release of certain 

rsons held to service or labor in this District of 

umbia,” has this day been approved and signed. 

I have never doubted the constitutional authority 
of Congress to abolish slavery in this District; and I 
have ever desired to see the national capital freed from 
the institution in some satisfactory way. Hence there 
has never been in my mind any question upon the 
subject except the one of 7 gma & arising In view 
of all the circumstances, If there be matters within 
and about this act which might have taken a course 
or shape more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not 
attempt to specify them. I am gratified that the two 
principles of compensation and colonization are both 
recognized and practically applied in the act. 

In the matter of compensation, it is provided that 
claims may be presented within ninety days from the 
passage of the act, “ but not thereafter ;” and there is 
no saving for minors, femmes covert, insane, or absent 
persons. I presume this, is an omission by mere 
oversight, and I recommend that it be supplied by an 
amendatory or supplemental act. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

April 16, 1862. 


In the Senate, on the 11th of February, Mr. 
Sumner offered the following resolutions: 


Resolutions declaratory of the relations between the United 
States and the territory once occupied by certain States, 
and now usurped by pretended Governments, without 
constitutional or legal right. 

Whereas, certain States, rightfully belonging to the 
Union of the United States, have through their respect- 
ive governments wickedly undertaken to abjure all 
those duties by which their connection with the Union 
was maintained ; to renounce all allegiance to the Con- 
stitution ; to levy war upon the national Government; 
and, for the consummation of this treason, have uncon- 
stitutionally and unlawfully confederated together, with 
the declared partons of putting an end by force to the 
supremacy of the Constitution within their respective 
limits ; and whereas this condition of insurrection, or- 

nized by pretended governments, openly exists in 
outh Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 

Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Virginia, 

except in Eastern Tennessee and Western Virginia, and 

has been declared by the President of the United States, 
in a proclamation duly made in conformity with an act 
of Congress, to exist throughout this territory, with the 
exceptions already named; and whereas the extensive 
territory, thus usurped by these pretended govern- 
ments and organized into a hostile confederation, be- 
longs to the United States, as an_inseparable part 
thereof, under the sanctions of the Constitution, to be 
held in trust for the inhabitants in the present and fu- 
ture generations, and is so completely interlinked with 
the Union that it is forever dependent thereupon ; and 
whereas the Constitution, which is the supreme law of 
the land, cannot be displaced in its rightful operation 
within this territory, but must ever continue the su- 
preme law thereof, notwithstanding the doings of any 
pretended governments acting singly or in confedera- 
a in order to put an end to its supremacy: there- 
‘ore, 

1. Resolved, That any vote of secession or other act 
by which any State may undertake to put an end to the 
supremacy of the Constitution within its territory is 
inoperative and void against the Constitution, and when 
sustained by force it becomes a practical abdication by 
the State of all rights under the Constitution, while the 
treason which it involves still farther works an-instant 
forfeiture of all those functions and powers essential to 
the continued existence of the State as a body politic, 
so that from that time forward the territory falls under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, as other terri- 
tory, and the State being, according to the language 
of the law, felo-de-se, ceases to exist. 
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2. Resolved, That any combination of men assuming 
to act in the place of such State, and attempting to in- 
snare or coerce the inhabitants thereof into a confeder- 
ation hostile to the Union, is rebellious, treasonable, 
and destitute of all moral authority; and that such 
combination is a usurpation, incapable of any constitu- 
tional existence, and utterly lawless, so that everythin 
dependent upon it is without constitutional or lega 
support. 

3. Resolved, That the termination of a State under 
the Constitution necessarily causes the termination of 
those peculiar local institutions which, having no ori- 
gin in the Constitution or in those natural rights which 
exist independent of the Constitution, are upheld by 
the sole and exclusive authority of the State. 

4, Resolved, That slavery being a peculiar local in- 
stitution, derived from local laws, without any origin 
in the Constitution or in natural rights, is upheld by 
the sole and exclusive authority of the State, and must 
therefore cease to exist legally or constitutionally when 
the State on which it depends no longer exists ; for the 
incident cannot survive the principal. 

5. Resolved, That in the exercise of its exclusive ju- 
risdictiom over the.territory once occupied by the 
States, it is the duty of Congress to see that the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution is maintained in its essential 
principles, so that everywhere in this extensive terri- 
tory slavery shall cease to exist practically, as it has 
already ceased to exist constitutionally or legally. 

6. Resolved, That any recognition of slavery in such 
territory, or any surrender of slaves under the pretend- 
ed laws of the extinct States by any officer of the Unit- 
ed States, civil or military, is a recognition of the pre- 
tended governments, to the exclusion of the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress under the Constitution, and is in the 
nature of aid and comfort to the rebellion that has been 
organized. 

7. Resolved, That any such recognition of slavery or 
surrender of pretended slaves, besides being a recog- 
nition of the pretended governments, giving them aid 
and comfort, is a denial of the rights of persons who, 
by the extinction of the States, have become free, so 
oaks ees the Constitution, they cannot again be en- 
slaved. 

8. Resolved, That allegiance from the inhabitants and 
protection from the Government, are corresponding 
obligations, dependent upon each other, so that while 
the allegiance of every inhabitant of this territory, 
without distinction of color or class, is due to the 
United States, and cannot in any way be defeated by 
the action of any pretended government, or by any pre- 
tence of aid “ed or claim to service, the prema tiae Bo 
obligation of protection is at the same time due by the 
United States to every such inhabitant, without dis- 
tinction of color or class ; and it follows that inhabitants 
held as slaves, whose paramount allegiance is due to 
the United States, may justly look to the national Gov- 
ernment for protection. 

9. Resolved, That the duty directly cast upon Con- 
gress by the extinction of the States is reénforced by 
the positive prohibition of the Constitution that ‘‘no 
State shall enter into any confederation,” or “ without 
the consent of Congress keep troops or ships-of-war in 
time of peace or enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State,” or “ grant letters of marque and 
reprisal,” or “coin money,” or “ emit bills of credit,” 
or “‘ without the consent of Congress lay any duties on 
imports and exports,” all of which have been done by 
these pretended governments, and also by the positive 
injunction of the Constitution, addressed to the nation, 
that, “the United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government ;” and 
that in pursuance of this duty cast upon Congress, and 
further enjoined by the Constitution, Congress will as- 
sume complete jurisdiction of such vacated territory 
where such unconstitutional and illegal things have 
been attempted, and will proceed to establish therein 
republican forms of government under the Constitu- 
tion; and in the execution of this trust will provide 
carefully for the protection of all the inhabitants there- 
of, for the security of families, the organization of labor, 
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the encouragement of industry, and the welfare of so- 
ciety, and will in every way discharge the duties of a 
just, merciful, and paternal government. 


Subsequently Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, sub- 
mitted the following on the same subject: 


1. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States is the fundamental law of the Government, and 
the powers established and granted, and as pointed 
out and vested by it, the limitations and restrictions 
which it imposes upon the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments, and the States, and the rights, 
privileges, and liberties which it assures to the people 
of the United States and the States, respectively, are 
fixed, permanent, and immutable through all the phases 
of peace and war, until changed by the power and 
in the mode prescribed by the Constitution itself; and 
they cannot ie abrogated, restricted, enlarged, or dif- 
ferently apportioned or vested, by any other power or 
in any other mode. 

2. Resolved, That between the Government and the 
citizen, the obligation of protection and obedience form 
mutual rights and npc Ree and to enable every cit- 
izen to perform his obligations of obedience and ne 
alty to the Government, it should give him reasonable 
protection and security in such performance; and when 
the Government fails in that respect, for it to hold the 
citizen to be criminal in not performing the duties of 
loyalty and obedience, would be unjust, inhuman, and 
an outrage upon this age of Christian civilization. 

8. Lesolved, That if any powers of the Constitution 
or Government of the United States, or of the States, 
or any rights, prinilogety immunities, and liberties of 
the people of the United States, or of the States, are 
or may hereafter be suspended by the existence of this 
war, or by any promulgation of martial law, or by the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, immediately 
upon the termination of the war, such powers, rights, 
privileges, immunities, and liberties would be resumed, 
and would have force and effect as though they had 
not been suspended. 

4. Resolved, That the duty of the Congress to guar- 
anty to every State a republican form of government, 
to protect each of them against invasion, and, on the 
application of the Legislature or Executive thereof, 
against domestic violence; and to enforce the authority, 
Constitution, and laws of the United States in all the 
States, are constitutional obligations which abide all 
times and circumstances. 

5. Resolved, That no State can, by any vote of seces- 
sion, or by rebellion against the authority, Constitution, 
and laws of the United States, or by any other act, ab- 
dicate her rights and obligations under that Constitu- 
tion or those laws, or absolye her people from their 
obedience to them, or the United States from their ob- 
ligation to guaranty to such State a republican form of 
government, and to protect her people by causing the 
due enforcement within her territories of the authority, 
Constitution, and laws of the United States. 

6. Feesolved, That there cannot be any forfeiture or 
confiscation of the rights of person or property of any 
citizen of the United States who is loyal and obedient 
to the authority, Constitution, and laws thereof; or of 
any person whatsoever, unless for acts which the law 
has previously declared to be criminal, and for the 
punishment of which it has provided such forfeiture 
or confiscation, 

7. Zesolved, That it is the duty of the United States 
to subdue and punish the existing rebellion, by force 
of arms and civil trials, in the shortest possible time, 
and with the least cost to the people, but so decisively 
and thoroughly as to impress upon the present and fu- 
ture generations as a great truth that rebellion, except 
for grievous oppression of Government, will bring upon 
the rebels incomparably more of evil than obedience to 
the Constitution and the Jaws. 

8. Resolved, That the United States Government 
should march their armies into all the insurgent States 
and promptly put down the military power which they 
have arrayed against it, and give protection and secu- 
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rity to the re he men thereof, to enable them to recon- 
struct their legitimate State governments, and bring 
them and the people back to the Union and to obedi- 
ence and duty, under the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States, bearing the sword in one hand and 
the olive branch in the other; and whilst inflicting on 
the guilty leaders condign and exemplary punishment, 
granting amnesty and oblivion to the comparatively 
innocent masses. And if the people of any Btate can- 
not or will not reconstruct their State government and 
return to loyalty and duty, Congress should provide a 
vernment for such State as a territory of the United 
tates, securing to the people thereof their appropriate 
constitutional rights. 


No special debate took place on the first se- 
ries of these resolutions. They did not meet 
with favor either in Congress or among the 
people. 


In the House, on the 10th of March, the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced by Mr. R. 
Conkling. The resolution was recommended 
by the President in his Message to Congress on 
the 6th of March. (See Pustio Documents.) 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled, That the 
United States ought to codperate with any State which 
may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State in 
its discretion, to compensate for the inconveniences, 
public and private, produced by such change of system. 

A motion was made to postpone the consid- 
eration of the resolution, which was lost. Mr. 
Wickliffe, of Kentucky, then took the floor. He 
asked: ‘“‘ Where, sir, do you find the power 
in the Constitution to appropriate the money 
of the people to carry out the purposes of this 
resolution? I made the same pertinent inquiry 
yesterday, and the response was that it was to 
be found in the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States, in the words ‘to provide for 
the general welfare.’ It was alleged that it 
was competent for the legislative department 
of the Government, under these words in the 
preamble of the Constitution, ‘to provide for 
the general welfare,’ todo anything and every- 
thing which could be considered as promotive 
of the general welfare. I have spent some 
time in the practice of my profession; I have 
spent some portion of my life in the public 
service, especially in the halls of legislation, 
national and State, yet in all my life I have 
never before heard any lawyer or statesman 
claim the right or the power under the recitals 
in the preamble of the Constitution which is 
now so boldly asserted. Never before this 
present Congress have I heard that any such 
power was delegated under the phrase in the 
preamble in the Constitution, ‘ provide for the 
general welfare.’ Under this pretence of power, 
Oongress might think that it would be advan- 
cing the interests of the General Government to 
dot the whole country over with turnpikes, 
railroads, and bridges, or with schools and col- 
leges, or to do anything or everything that a 
legislative body, unrestrained by a constitution, 
may do for the benefit of the people. I thought 
that this idea of a general-welfare power had 
long since been exploded by our statesmen and 
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jurists and courts whenever it was attempted 
to be asserted in the State or Federal tribunals. 
If you were to allow that to be taken as a 
granting power in the Constitution, then there 
is no limit to which the Federal Government 
or Congress may not go. ’ 

“ But we are told that this measure is to be 
consummated under the war power. It is al- 
leged that we are now in a state of war, and 
we are told that the Constitution is, therefore, 
to be disregarded. It is said that whatever is 
necessary to carry on this war to a successful 
conclusion, may be done with perfect freedom 
under the license and authority, not of the 
Constitution, but as a military necessity. I 
deny that a state of war, and especially the 
present state of war, enlarges the power of Con- 
gress. I believe that Congress is vested with 
no more power than the people have already 
given to it for the purpose of doing all that is 
necessary and proper to carry on this or any 
other war. : 

“Ts it necessary and proper, while pretend- 
ing to restore this Constitution all over the ter- 
ritory of the United States, that we should re- 
pudiate the authority and power of the Consti- 
tution? I greatly fear there are many who de- 
sire more the emancipation of the slaves of the 
South than the restoration of the Union of the 
States. If it had not been for that strong de- 
sire, I think that we would never have heard 
of this military-necessity power.” 

Mr. Diven, of New York, replied: “‘ The distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Wick- 
liffe) inquired under what clause of the Consti- 
tution the power was derived by which we 
could enact a law providing for the payment 
of emancipated slaves. Sir, it seems to me it 
is too late to raise or discuss that question. It 
has long since been passed upon; and if the 
testimony of distinguished statesmen, lawyers, 
and jurors in times past will have weight with 
the gentleman, I can mention, I think, a num- 
ber of cases in which the same question was 
involved and passed upon. I can remind him 
of an early day when a bill was introduced into 
this Congress, when Kentucky was represented 
on this floor by one of her sons of whom she is al- 
ways proud, a bill was introduced making an ap- 
propriation for the establishment of an asylum 
for the deaf and dumb, when this very question 
of want of power to make such an appropriation 
was raised, and it was most eloquently and suc- 
cessfully answered by Henry Olay, in which the 
existence of the power in Congress to pass laws 
having reference to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of any portion of the people of the 
country was regarded as within the scope of the 
Constitution. 

“* Well, sir, from that time down to the pres- 
ent, the question has often been raised as to 
the appropriation of the money of the United 
States or the property of the United States for 
the benefit or amelioration of citizens of the 
United States, and it has always been acquiesced 
in, and appropriations have been made from 
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time to time the purpose of which was the ed- 
ucation or aid of the unfortunate. There are 
many instances which I could mention. I have 
not taken the pains to brief the cases; but I am 
reminded by my colleague of the expedition to 
the Dead Sea, an expedition for scientific pur- 

oses, for the increase of general knowledge. 

place this resolution upon the ground that it 
is for the amelioration of a race of men, most 
unfortunately, as I think, placed upon this con- 
tinent. Another gentleman mentions the case 
of affording relief to the starving poor of Ire- 
land. Yes, sir, if I were to receive the sug- 
gestion of all the cases which could be mentioned 
in which this power has been exercised by 
Congress, I should occupy the time of the House 
for along period. It is too late, in my judgment, 
to raise this question.” 

Mr. Fisher, of Delaware, said: “I rather 
view it as an olive branch of peace and har- 
mony and good faith presented to the border 
States, and indeed to all the Southern States— 
even those which have seceded. I see in its 
adoption a settlement and a final settlement of 
all angry discussion and agitation upon this 
terrible question of slavery, which comes up 
here and in almost all public deliberative bodies 
in this country, like Satan among the sons of 
God, to afflict and destroy our happiness and 
prosperity. I hear, in its kindly invitation, the 
voice of the mighty North, composed of twenty 
millions of free white men—men who labor for 
themselves—having the power now to overrun 
and lay waste the entire southern country and 
liberate its slaves.” 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, followed, say- 
ing: “It is,in my judgment, simply a declaration 
of opinion as to a policy, and nothing more. 
As I look at it, it is rather a compensation to 
the North for disappointed hopes, and a warn- 
ing to the people of the border Slave States, 
who are most interested at the present moment 
in the subject to which it makes special refer- 
ence. The President of the United States can- 
not be ignorant of the fact that he has, thus 
far, failed to meet the just expectation of the 
party which elected him to the office he holds; 
and his friends are to be comforted, not so 
much by the resolution itself as by the body of 
the Message, while the people of the border 
Slave States will not fail to observe that with 
the comfort to us is mingled an awful warning 
to them.” 

The vote was subsequently taken on the res- 
prpree and it was adopted. Ayes, 89; noes, 

In the Senate, on the 24th of March, this 
resolution as adopted by the House, was con- 
sidered. : 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, took the floor, 
saying: “It is to my mind the most extraor- 
dinary resolution that was ever introduced into 
an American Congress; extraordinary in its 
origin; extraordinary in reference to the source 
from whence it proceeds; extraordinary in the 
object which it comtemplates; mischievous in 
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its tendency; and I am not at all sure that it 
is anywise patriotic, even in its design. Sir, it 
is an ignoring of the policy which has always 
been proclaimed by the party now in power. 
I am not a member of that party, and I thank 
my God to-day that I never was and never ex- 
pect to be, especially after the introduction of 
such a resolution as this into the Congress of 
the United States. What was the declaration 
made by that party before the recent presiden- 
tial election? What have been their declara- 
tions ever since they came into power? It was 
that they did not intend nor contemplate any 
interference with the subject of domestic sla- 
very within the States. 

“Tt is folly to say that this is not an inter- 
ference with the domestic institution of slavery 
in the States. To be sure, it does not propose, 
by force and in terms, to liberate the slaves in 
the slaveholding States. It does not say, “If 
you do not emancipate them, we will;” but it 
is an interference in this wise and to this extent: 
it is an attempt to awaken a controversy in 
those States, to initiate emancipation in those 
States, to commence the work of abolition in 
those States, by holding out pecuniary aid to 
the States, by holding out an inducement. That 
is virtually as much an interference as though 
they had proposed directly and by force to 
liberate the slaves in those States. It is not an 
interference of the same character and of the 
same kind; but still it is an interference with 
the subject of domestic slavery within the 
States. 

‘“* Now, sir, where is the propriety for the in- 
troduction of such a resolution as this? Has 
any one of those States asked your aid? Has 
any one of them suggested that they would like 
to be relieved from this incubus of slavery, if in- 
cubus it be? Have they called upon you for 
advice? Have the persons interested in this 
question sent any petition here asking the Con- 
gress of the United States to aid them in the 
work of emancipation? If they have not 
asked your aid, I submit that your proffered 
aid is not very delicate, to say the least of it; 
and when I say this, I say it because, represent- 
ing one of those States, the smallest slavehold- 
ing State in the Union, I have a right to say 
it, because my State has said it. 

“‘ But, sir, there is another consideration in- 
volved in this resolution. I should like some 
one of the members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, who are presumed to be gentlemen learned 
in the law, to show me any authority in the 
Constitution of the United States for this Goy- 
ernment to apply money in freeing the slaves 
in the States.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

_ Although the whole subject of slavery in the States 
is exclusively within the jurisdiction and cognizance 
of the government and people of the States respect- 
ively haying slaves, and cannot be interfered with di- 
rectly or indirectly by the Government of the United 
States, yet when any of those States or their peo- 
ple may determine to emancipate their slaves, the 
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United States will pay a reasonable price for the slaves 
they may emancipate, and the cost of their colonization 
in some other country. 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, objected to the amend- 
ment. He thought the President’s resolution 
carefully excluded the idea that Congress had 
any right to interfere with slavery in the 
States. It contained two or three simple prop- 
ositions. One was that, whenever any State de- 
sired to relieve itself of the existence of slavery, 
the General Government would help that 
State to the extent of its ability, without point- 
ing out the mode or manner. It was a simple 

roposition. It recognized the right of each 

tate to regulate and control its domestic insti- 
tutions in the broadest terms. The language 
was simple and plain. He hoped, therefore, 
that no amendment would be allowed to pass. 


Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, admitted that the 


general principle both of the original resolu- 
tion and of the substitute which he had offered 
was the same; but the substitute proceeded to 
define the nature and the extent of the assist- 
ance that the Congress of the United States 
was disposed to give to the States where slavery 
existed or to individual slaveholders in those 
States, provided they should proceed in the 
work of emancipation. He wanted Congress 
to express its will and its purpose in relation 
to that particular view of this subject. The 
original resolution on that point was wholly in- 
definite. P 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, desired to say 
that he understood the resolution suggested 
by the President covered two ideas: first, 
emancipation by the States at their own pleas- 
ure, in their own way, either immediately or 
gradual; and, second, the idea of colonization, 
a thing believed to be necessary to go along 
side by side with emancipation by nine tenths 
of the people of the States interested, and with- 
out which they declare emancipation impos- 
sible. The resolution did not mention compen- 
sation or colonization either, but implied and 
looked to both. 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: “It is all 
folly to say that the proposition made by the 
President is the same as that made by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes, in ‘plain words, to pledge the 
faith of this Government that the value of the 
slaves shall be paid upon emancipation. The 
proposition of the President, promises nothing. 
Tt does not say that slaveholders, when the 
slaves are liberated, shall ever receive a dollar. 
It is a vague, unmeaning proposition, saying 
that Congress ought to codperate ; not saying 
that Congress will, not saying how Congress 
shall codperate, not saying that Congress shall 
pay the value of the slaves, as is said by the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky.” 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, insisted that the 
joint resolution did not propose any interfer- 
ence whatever on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment with the question of slavery in the 
States or elsewhere. It was simply a declara- 
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tion that, in the event of any State hereafter 
choosing to enter upon a system of gradual 
emancipation of slaves, or gradual abolishment 
of slavery, the United States oughtto codperate 
with that State by giving it pecuniary aid, to 
be used by the State, in its discretion, to com- 
pensate for the inconveniences, public and pri- 
vate, produced by such change of system. 

Mr. McDougall, of California, expressed his 
views thus: “I have learned in the school 
wherein I studied the Constitution of my coun- 
try, that this Federal Government was one of 
limited powers, contained and defined in the 
grant of powers, and that nothing was granted 
to this Federal Government but for the pur- 
poses of administration and government—for 
public and general purposes. Is there or is 
there not any limitation upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment in disposing of the moneys assessed 
‘upon the people, and brought into the Federal 
Treasury? May it or may it not be expended 
for any and for every purpose? If they can 
be expended for all purposes or for any pur- 
pose in the will of Congress, then there can 
be no objection to this measure, so far as the 
question of power is concerned. But if there 
be a limitation, I would ask what limitation? 
And then, if I were to answer the question I 
asked, I would for its resolution look to the 
Constitution. It is not at this time denied 
but that the Federal power is power granted 
by the terms, express or implied, in the Con- 
‘stitution. The power granted is the limit of 
power. The question then is, Is this a power 
granted? That is, the power to take money 
from the Federal Treasury, not for the pur- 
poses of government, not for any purpose indi- 
cated in that instrument, but as a charity to 
any one of the States of the Union who may 
come and ask a particular charity at its hands. 
I do not myself, with the instructions I have 
had, understand that we have the constitu- 
tional right to make ourselves almoners for the 
States of this Union any more than we have 
for the States of Europe.” 

The amendment of Mr. Davis was lost—ayes 
4, noes 34—and the resolution was subsequently 
passed, as follows: 


Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Henderson, Howard, 
Howe, King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, 
Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Thomson, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, Wilmot, and Wil- 
son of Massachusetts—32. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, Kennedy, Latham, 
Nesmith, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Wilson of Mis- 
souri, and Wright—10. 

The resolution, as adopted, was as follows: 

That the United States ought to codperate with any 
State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, 

ving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such 

tate in its discretion, to compensate for the inconven- 
iences, public and private, produced by such change 
of system. (See Pusiic Documents.) 

In the Senate, on the 25th of February, the 
bill “to confiscate the property of rebels,” &c 


was taken up. 2 
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The confiscation of the property of the people 
of the seceded States became a subject of 
great interest at this session of Oongress. It 
was anticipated by those members who intro- 
duced the proposition before Congress, that by 
an act of this nature the slaves could be reached 
and emancipated. The views presented in 
favor of, and against this measure, possess the 
highest importance. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, took the floor to 
explain the bill. Hesaid: ‘ The bill is intend- 
ed to operate upon property, and not to affect 
the person of the rebel or traitor; and it only 
operates upon the property belonging to such 
rebels as are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceeding. Where the rebel can be reached by 
judicial process, the punishment for his crimes 
can be visited upon him personally, and this 
bill does not propose to interfere with his 
property at all. It does not touch that class 
of cases; and one reason why it does not was 
to steer clear of any difficulty growing out of 
this clause in the Constitution of the United 
States; 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason; but no attainder of treason shall 


work sorption of blood or forfeiture, except during 
the life of the person attainted. 


“Under that clause of the Constitution, I 
have been inclined to the opinion that it was 
not competent for Congress to forfeit the real 
property of a convicted traitor, except during 
life; and as the punishment for treason by our 
law is death, the forfeiture of his realty for 
life would amount, of course, to very little. 
But I understand that it is competent for the 
Congress of the United States to prescribe a 
punishment for those persons who, though aid- 
ing and abetting the rebellion, cannot be 
reached and prosecuted for treason ; and this bill 
applies to that class of persons. They may be 
non-residents; they may be foreigners; for in- 
stance, an Englishman owning property in the 
city of New York may be contributing to this 
rebellion—may be aiding it. I do not under- 
stand that Congress is without power to punish 
such a person, by cunitanatiine his property. 
He may aid the rebellion by contributing the 
very means derived from his property in New 
York to the support of the army which is now 
arrayed against the Government. I wish to 
put this question to those who doubt the con- 
stitutionality of this bill, if there are such: I 
wish to ask them if it is not competent for 
Congress to reach that class of cases? 

“This bill also provides for reaching the 
property of all rebels in States where the judi- 
cial authorities are overborne. It is manifestly 
impossible to try a man for treason in South 
Carolina. You cannot practically carry out 
the provisions of the Constitution which guar- 
antee to a man a jury trial, and also make it 
necessary that he should be indicted before he 
is put on his trial, where you have no courts. 
It is because these persons are beyond the 
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reach of judicial process that I suppose. their 
property may be reached in this way. our 
armies advance into the South, if this bill be- 
comes a law, all the property belonging to 
these rebels, as fast as we get possession of it, 
will be appropriated to the use of the Govern- 
ment: it is forfeited by the act. 

‘“*T know that some have objected that this 
bill amounts to nothing; that we have not 
possession of this property. Why declare, 
they say, the slaves of rebels free, and why 
forfeit and confiscate the property of rebels 
when, for want of possession of the property 
and slaves, the law can have no practical effect? 
But if you pass such a law as this, and it goes 
into effect immediately, you may take posses- 
sion of this property next year or any time 
hereafter ; the forfeiture is effected; the title is 
divested in these military districts; and in the 
other districts of the United States where there 
is property belonging to non-resident rebels the 
forfeiture is to be perfected through the courts. 
Perhaps I had better read two sections of the 

‘pill in order to show the mode of forfeiting 
property. The fourth section provides for the 
mode of doing this where judicial authority is 
overborne. It declares 

That it shall be the further duty of the President of 
the United States, as often.as in his opinion the mili- 
a necessities of the army, or the safety, interest, 
and welfare of the United States, in regard to the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, shall require, to order the 
Seizure and appropriation, by such officers, military 
or civil, as he may designate for the purpose, of any 
and all property confiscated and forfeited under and 
by virtue of this act, situated and being in any district 
of the United States beyond the reach of civil process 
in the ordinary course of judicial proceedings by reason 
of such rebellion, and the sale or other disposition of 
said property, or so much of it as he shall deem ad- 
visable. 

“Under that provision it will be perceived 
that the President may appoint persons to take 
possession of this property as our armies ad- 
vance, and he may order the sale of it. Under 
this section of the bill, we go through no 
judicial proceeding whatever for the purpose 
of condemning this property. Confiscation is 
not a judicial matter in regard to this property. 
You cannot condemn the property by a judicial 
proceeding, because you have no court there to 
doit. The very fact of the existence of the 
rebellion and of the necessity to call out the 
army for the purpose of putting it down, pre- 
supposes that your judicial tribunals are over- 
borne, and this confiscation of the property is 
to be made effective through the military 
tribunals. I think this may be done. 

“We have toward these people in the rebel- 
lious States a twofold right. There would be 
no difficulty in determining our rights as against 
them if they were an independent nation; but 
what makes the difficulty is the relation which 
the persons in arms against the Government 
bear to it, that is, as enemies, and at the same 
time as citizens. That is what seems to embar- 
rass some minds. That is the precise condition 
that persons now in arms against the United 
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States in the rebel States are in. We may 
treat them as traitors, and we may treat them 
as enemies, and we have the right of both, bel- 
ligerent and sovereign, so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

‘* When an insurrection assumes such formi- 
dable proportions as the present, and when 
armies are arrayed against each other and the 
power of the nation called forth to put it down, 
the international law writers all agree that the 
rebels are entitled to be treated as belligerents 
or as enemies. We have been treating the 
rebels in the South as belligerents during this 
present war. We have sent flags of truce to 
them. We have taken them as prisoners of 
war. Whenever a rebellion becomes of such 
magnitude as to be entitled to be called a civil 
war, then the rights of the parties are to be 
governed by the ordinary rules of war between 
independent nations; but that does not prevent 
the Government, after the war is over, from 
trying as a traitor any person that may be in 
its hands. That is the way, I take it, that this 
rebellion is to be finally put down. Nobody 
expects to try for treason the two or three 
hundred thousand men now in arms against 
the Government, every one of whom is a legal 
traitor; but we will give them the rights of 
belligerents ; we will take them as prisoners of 
war; and when those who have been seduced 
from their loyalty to the Union shall have 
returned to their allegiance, we will release 
them again. But the ringleaders of this rebel- 
lion—the instigators of it, the conspirators who 
set it on foot—will, I trust, be brought to trial 
for treason, and, if found guilty, be executed 
as traitors. These are our rights as against 
rebels, 

“One of the rights as against an enemy is 
the right of confiscation. We have the right 
to take the persons and the property of our 
enemy and destroy them both if necessary. 

“T desire to call attention for a moment to 
the second and third sections of this bill, which 
I regard as among the most important in it. 
The second section forfeits the right or the 
claim of any person to the service or labor of 
any other person, when the person claiming 
the service has been engaged in any manner in 
this rebellion, and makes the person owing the 
service forever afterward free. I take it there 
can be no doubt of the power of Congress to 
pass this provision. Congress has authority 
to raise armies, and it may draft soldiers. It 
may take the hired man of my friend from 
Kentucky (Mr. Davis), whom he has engaged 
at a stipulated price to work upon his farm 
for the next year, and in the middle of his 
contract, in the midst of his harvest, the Goy- 
ernment of the United States may come along 
and draft that man into the service of the 
United States, and what becomes of the con- 
tract? Can you enforce it as against the Unit- 
ed States? Can you plead that you are en- 
titled to the service for which you had, per- 
haps, paid in advance? The paramount au- 
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thority of the Government of the United States 
may, if necessary, take into its service the 
employé of any person, and the employer has 
no remedy. 

“The power to do this cannot be questioned; 
and does the master hold his slave by any 
stronger tenure? You cannot draw a contract 
so strong by which one person shall give his 
time and services to another, that the para- 
mount authority of the Government cannot 
abrogate that contract, and take from your 
control the person and bring him into the 
service of the country. If this can be done in 
reference to a hired man, or in reference to 
your own child, why not in reference to a 
slave? By the laws of nearly all the States of 
the Union, every parent has the control of his 
child until he is twenty-one years of age; and 
yet, notwi ing, if the necessity requires 
it, if the public safety demands it, the Govern- 
ment of the United States may take your son 
at eighteen years of age, or even younger, from 
under your control, and bring him into the 
army of the United States and into the battle- 
field in defence of the honor and integrity of 
the United States. And does a master hold 
his slave by any stronger tenure than this? 
Why, sir, the persons, all the property, évery- 
thing connected with your enemy, may be 
taken and condemned and destroyed, if it be 
necessary to preserve the country ; and not only 
of your enemy, but you may take the property 
of your friénd. We are now taxing the loyal 
men of this country to the furthest limit, and 
sacrificing thousands of valuable lives in sup- 
port of this war. While all this is being done, 
can it be pretended that we cannot touch the 
negro of a man who is fighting against the 
Government? 

‘The second section of the bill declares that 
hereafter whenever any person claiming to be 
entitled to the service or labor of any other 
person, shall seek to enforce such claim, he 
shall, in the first instance, and before any order 
for the surrender of the person whose service 
is claimed, establish not only his title to such 
slave as now provided by law, but also that he 
is and has been during the existing rebellion 
loyal to the Government of the United States. 
Is there any hardship in that provision? Will 
it not be a very easy matter for the owner of 
any slave, when he sends his agent to reclaim 
him, to send along the evidence that he him- 
self is loyal to the Government of the United 
States? 

“Another portion of the section prohibits 
the rendering of fugitives by our military and 
naval officers, and forbids their undertaking to 
piss upon the freedom or slavery of any person. 
Now we have various policies pursued by dif- 
ferent commanders. One commander in the 
West, General Halleck, forbids all fugitive slaves 
to come within his lines. Now, I want it upon 
the statute-book that he shall not determine 
anything about fugitive slaves, that he shall 
not inquire whether a man is a fugitive slave 
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or not; and if he knows him to be so, that he 
shall not surrender him, but shall treat him as 
a person, as he is, and make no distinction be- 
tween him and other persons whom he may 
meet in the country. 

“The third section makes provision for the 
colonization of negroes who may be freed by 
the act, and are willing to emigrate. There is 
a very great aversion in the West—I know it 
to be so in my State—against having free 
negroes come among us. Our people want 
nothing to do with the negro. When we tell 
them that slavery has been the cause of this re- 
bellion, and that the traitors who are fighting 
us are supported by their slaves, they admit it; 
but they say: ‘ What will you do with them; 
we do not want them set free to come in among 
us; we know it is wrong that the rebels should 
have the benefit of their services to fight us; 
but what do you propose to do with them?’ 
This bill proposes—and it is in harmony with 
the recommendation of the President of the 
United States—to colonize them, and it author- 
izes the President to provide for their settle- 
ment in some country beyond the limits of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Willey, of Virginia, said: “ I should like 
to have heard the Senator’s opinion as to where 
and how he derives the constitutional power to 
vest authority in the President of the United 
States to make provision for the transportation, 
colonization, and settlement of emancipated 
negroes; and moreover, if there be such power 
and we shall be satisfied of its existence, in 
what manner should the President exercise it? 
Here is a general duty prescribed, a general 
authority vested in the President, without any 
limitation, without any prescription of the man- 
ner in which he shall exercise it. Where is he 
to get the funds? How are they to be raised?” 

Mr. Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, also said: “‘We 
cannot close our eyes to the state of things 
which must necessarily exist in the Southern 
States, where they have this institution of hu- 
man slavery, by setting at liberty all the slaves 
that have heretofore belonged or that the reb- 
els have claimed to belong to themselves, and 
leaving them there in that locality to roam at 
large under the circumstances in which they 
will be placed in their ignorance, destitution, 
want of knowledge, and want of care and prov- 
idence. What is to become of them, and what 
is to become, under such a state of things, of 
the loyal Union men of the South, with millions 
of freed slaves left toroam the country at large, 
to go and come when and where they will? I 
may be mistaken in the view which I take of 
this case; but it seems to me that if we were 
by an enactment to declare all the slaves of reb- 
els in the South free, without making provision 
of some kind for their removal to a district 
where they may be safe, and where the com- 
munity may be safe, where they themselves 
may be taken care of, we may have ruin and 
destruction and even all the horrors which have 
been witnessed in some of the West India Isl- 
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ands reénacted within the borders of the South- 
ern States. It seems to me to be entirely in- 
consistent with the safety of those communities 
that such a large body of freed slaves should be 
kept there uncontrolled and unrestrained ex- 
cept by the power which may exist within those 
States.” 

Mr. McDougall, of California, said: “Sir, as 
far as I am able to read of the wisdom taught 
by the history and counsellings of the past, the 
measure now proposed can never secure peace. 
The policy involved in it will continue an an- 
gry, remorseless, relentless war, which, if it do 
not involve subjugation, will involve extirpation. 
I fear that the country, and not only the coun- 
try but the Senate have been led wild with an- 
ger; that they have caught some of the angry 
spirit of their adversaries, and instead of taking 
lessons from the great states of the world, and 
the great teachers of ancient and modern times, 
have taken their advice from Richmond and 
Montgomery.” 

Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, followed, in op- 
position to the bill, saying: ‘Mr. President, I 
agree with the honorable Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and look upon the bill now under con- 
sideration as the most important, by far, upon 
our calendar, involving the gravest questions 
and most momentous issues. If it passes, I 
think it will be the great historic event of the 
times—times which are as fruitful of events as 
any the world has ever witnessed. Upon the 
disposition we may make of it, perhaps the fate 
of the American Republic may depend; and no 
one surely can overrate the magnitude of any- 
thing which may be attended with such conse- 
quences. 

“We are standing now squarely face to face 
with questions of most pregnant significance. 
Shall we stand or fall by the Constitution, or 
shall we leave it and adventure ourselves upon 
the wide sea of revolution? Shall we attempt 
to liberate the slaves of the people of the rebel- 
lious States, or shall we leave them to regulate 
their domestic institutions the same as before 
the rebellion? Shall we go back to the doc- 
trine of forfeitures which marked the middle 
ages, and introduce feuds which intervening 
centuries have not yet sufficed to quiet? These 
are great questions, and they are in this bill, 
every oneofthem. If, for one moment, we can 
suppose the scheme consummated which it con- 
templates, we shall have the following results: 

““T suppose it is reasonable and moderate to 
estimate the number of people engaged in the 
rebellion to be equal to one-half of the whole 
white population of the confederate States—say 
four millions. If so, this bill proposes, at a 
single stroke, to strip all this vast number of 
people of all their property, real, personal, and 
mixed, of every kind whatsoever, and reduce 
them at once to absolute poverty; and that, 
too, at a time when weare at war with them, 
when they have arms in their hands, with four 
hundred thousand of them in the field oppos- 
ing us desperately, 
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‘“‘ Now, sir, it does seem to me that if there 
was anything in the world calculated to make 
that four millions of people and their four hun- 
dred thousand soldiers in the field now and 
forever hostile to us and our Government, it 
would be the promulgation of a law such as 
this. Will they yield to us sooner in view of 
such a result to them? What would we be 
likely to do if they were to threaten us with a 
similar law? Would we ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, yield on terms like those? Ineed 
hardly ask that question to men descended from 
sires who refused to pay the tax on teas, and 
from grandsires who rose in rebellion and over- 
turned a monarchy rather than pay twenty 
shillings ship money. 

* Again: the forfeitures of William the Con- 
queror, decreed upon the property of the Sax- 
ons who followed Harold to the field of Hast- 
ings, sink into utter insignificance compared 
with those enacted in the bill before us. The 
proud Norman and his rapacious barons were 
content with the castles and fiefs of the Saxon 
leaders whom they had overcome ; but they did 
not dare to strip the people, or, indeed, even 
much to increase their burdens. They knew, 
victorious and all-powerful as they were, that 
would have involved them in a new and far 
more dangerous struggle, in which every peas- 
ant would have been a principal combatant, 
with his all at stake. 

“‘ Neither did the English conquerors of Ire- 
land, in their long series of forfeitures and con- 
fiscations, from the time of Strongbow down to 
the rebellion of 1798, ever, at any time, ven- 
ture upon such a sweeping measure as this; 
their attainders exhausted themselves upon the 
Trish nobility, and they never were rash enough 
to strip the Irish people. Ido not know the 
value of the property forfeited by this bill; I 
cannot even approximate it, except to say that 
it is enormous—to be computed by billions, 
But, sir, the bill goes further, and forfeits a vast 
amount of property of the rebels which, when 
forfeited, cannot be confiscated or put into the 
coffers of the conquerors—I mean their property 
in negro slaves. 

“ Now, I do not mean to stop here to discuss 
their right to this species of property; it is 
enough for me to say that all the people of the 
Slave States, loyal and rebellious, seem to agree 
as to this with a wonderful unanimity, and to 
resent with an excessive sensibility any inter- 
ference with it whatever. And, although in 
the bitterness of the feuds engendered by the 
civil war now raging among them, the loyalists 
there would be glad to join in inflicting upon 
the rebels even the severest punishments, yet 
this one they abhor and refuse, because they 
aver that it would be equally injurious to them 
as to their enemies; and it makes no manner 
of difference whether that view is correct or 
not, if they believe it—and this their represent- 
atives can tellus. What I mean to say is, that 
this bill would liberate, perhaps, three millions 
of slaves; surely the most stupendous stroke 
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for universal emancipation ever before attempt- 
ed in the world ; nay, I think it equivalent, if 
carried out, to a virtual liberation of the whole 
four 1hillions of slaves in the Union. 

** But what is to be the effect of it upon the 
war? Will we be stronger after it than before; 
or will we find we have doubled the number 
of those in arms against us?) They have now 
no cause of war; will not this measure furnish 
them one, and one they think more just and 
holy than any other? Let the loyal men who 
know them also answer this question. I will 


- abide their answer, and submit again that no 


deliberative assembly in the world ever before 
sat in judgment upon an issue of such magni- 
tude. 

“ Not content, however, with this, those who 
favor this bill seem determined to bewilder and 
blind us still more by an additional project of 
greater magnificence and, if possible, of greater 
difficulty; and that is, in the duty it imposes 
upon the President, in the third section, of pro- 
curing a home for these emancipated millions 
in some tropical country, and of transporting, 
colonizing, and settling them there, if they de- 
sire to go, with guarantees for their rights as 
freemen; and this is all provided for in a sec- 
tion of a single sentence ofnine lines! Surely, 
sir, we must have been recently transported 
away from the sober domain of practical fact, 
and set down in the regions of eastern fiction, 
if we can for a moment entertain this proposi- 
tion seriously. Do the advocates of the scheme 
propose to confer upon the President the gold- 
making touch of Midas? One would think the 
universal menstraum of the philosopher’s stone 
had been at last discovered. Certainly, nothing 
short of the ring and lamp of Aladdin, with 
their attendant genii, would enable us in our 
present condition to assure the President of 
his ability to enter upon such a task, unless, 
indeed, itis conceived the Treasury note is of 
equal potency in this behalf. If so, the sover- 
eign of the tropical country and the transporta- 
tion companies ought to be consulted in regard 
to the legal tender clause. I suppose it is not 
expected that the exodus can be supported on 
the way by quails and manna; and yet, I am 
free to say, it will need the miraculous inter- 
position of Heaven quite as much as did that of 
the Israelites of old. 

“Buttoreturn: At atime when every energy 
of the country is put in requisition to suppress 


the rebellion; when we are in debt equal to . 


our resources of payment, is it not strange that 
this scheme, which would involve us in a cost 
more heavy than even the present war, should 
be so coolly presented for our consideration, 
and urged to its final consummation with a 
kind of surprise that any one should oppose 
it? It is certainly due to ourselves, if not to 
the country, that we should not be in haste 
about engaging in such gigantic schemes. 
“Then there is a further consideration in- 
volved in this bill, of still greater moment than 
even those I have already glanced at; and that 
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is, its direct conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States, requiring us, indeed, should 
we pass it, to set aside and ignore that instru- 
ment in all its most valuable and fundamental 
provisions ; those which guarantee the life, liber- 
ty, and property of the citizen, and those which 
define the boundaries between the powers del- 
egated to the several departments of the Goy- 
ernment. 

** Pass this bill, sir, and all that is left of the 
Constitution is not worth much. Certainly it 
is not worth aterrible and destructive war, such 
as we now wage for it. And it must be remem- 
bered that that war is waged solely for the 
Constitution, and for the ends, aims, and pur- 
poses sanctioned by it, and for no others. 

‘**T am aware, however, that some think the 
Constitution is a restraint upon the free action 
of the nation in the conduct of the war, which 
they suppose could be carried on a great deal 
better without it, &. Now, sir, I have no 
hesitation in saying that no greater mistake 
ever was made in the world than is made by 
such people. 

“*T am, therefore, opposed to this bill, to all 
and every part of it, except the last two sec- 
tions, which, although not free from objections, 
yet these are not of such a serious character 
but that I could give my assent to them.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine, followed. He thus ex- 
pressed his views of the power of Congress: 
** Assuming now the state of the nation to be 
that of general internal hostility; and that, 
being so involved, it possesses the power of 
self-defence, it is still important to inquire in 
what department of the Government this au- 
thority is lodged. Happily this is no longer an 
open question. The supreme power of making 
and conducting war is expressly placed in Con- 
gress by the Constitution. ‘The whole powers 
of war,’ says the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Brown vs. The United States (1 
Cranch), ‘are vested in Congress.’ Surely all 
will agree there is no such power in the judi- 
ciary, and the Executiveis simply ‘ Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy;’ all other 
powers and duties, not necessarily implied in 
the command of the military and naval forces, 
are expressly givento Congress. Congress de- 
clares war; grants letters of marque and re- 
prisal; makes rules for captures on land and 
water; raises and supports armies; provides 
and maintains a navy; makes rules for the 
government of land and naval forces; provides 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia, and for governing them in actual service; 
and is thus invested, in the language of the 
court, ‘ with the whole powers of war.’ 

“Tn the contingency of actual hostilities the 
nation assumes a new and extraordinary char- 
acter, involving new relations and conferring 
new rights, imposing extraordinary obligations 
on the citizens, and subjecting them to extraor- 
dinary penalties. 

“There is then, sir, no limit on the power 


of Congress; but it is invested with the abso- 
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lute powers of war—the civil functions of the 
Government are, for the time being, in abey- 
ance when in conflict, and all State and nation- 
al authority subordinated to the extreme au- 
thority of Congress, as the supreme power, in 
the peril of external or internal hostilities. 
The ordinary provisions of the Constitution, pe- 
culiar to a state of peace, and all laws and mu- 
nicipal regulations must yield to the force of 
martial law, as resolved by Congress.” 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, followed in oppo- 
sition to the bill, the object of which he 
thought could be easily accomplished under the 
“war powers” of the Government. He said: 
“This bill has no reference whatever to cap- 
tured property, but to that which neither has 
been nor is expected to be captured. Nor is it 
restricted to property which, by its character 
and uses, is adapted to aid the rebellion, but 
strikes at all the property of every kind and 
character of all the citizens of the seceded States 
with scarcely an exception. It sweeps away 
everything, even the most ordinary comforts 
and necessaries of domestic life, and reduces all 
to absolute poverty and nakedness. It leaves 
them the ownership of nothing, and when exe- 
cuted will leave them the possession and enjoy- 
ment of nothing. If the bill is constitutional, 
the instant it passes millions of people in the 
private walks of life will be stripped of the 
ownership of everything, and, the moment the 
strong arm of power can reach them to execute 
the law, will also be stripped of the possession 
of everything. They may repent of their past 
rebellion and return to their allegiance the next 
day or the next month, but they return bank- 
rupts and beggars, with nothing on earth to 
make government desirable. 

** But if this bill passes, would they return? 
What possible inducement would they have to 
doso? What could they hope or expect from 
a Government which had shown itself so stern 
and remorseless in the execution of vengeance, 
not upon the guilty few, whose vaulting am- 
bition conceived the treason and hatched the 
rebellion, but upon the deluded masses,. who 
are fitter subjects of commiseration than of ven- 
geance? The sure and certain effect of this bill 
would be to make peace aud reunion an im- 
possible thing. It would fill the hearts of the 
entire people with despair, and nerve their 
arms with the energy and desperation which 
despair inspires. It would turn to the black- 
ness of night the last glimmering hope of 
future fraternity between now alienated and 
exasperated brethren. 

“A simple statement of the case will, I think, 
demonstrate our want of power to legislate as 
proposed. If we recognize the existing state 
of things as war, then we must also recognize 
the rebels as public enemies, and deal with 
them according to the rules of war established 
by the law of nations, which we cannot change. 
We must deal with them precisely as we would 
deal with a foreign nation with which we were 
at war. And if at war with a foreign nation, 
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the law of nations would forbid us to pass a 
law to confiscate the property of the private 
citizens of that nation, or even to plunder them 
when our victorious army had invaded their 
country. I think it will not be contended that 
we could do either. Our Constitution, I con- 
cede, would not restrain us. We would be re- 
strained by the law of nations. Wecould con- 
fiscate all the property which we captured dur- 
ing the progress of the war; but we would do 
it under the war power, and not by legislation. 

“If we do not recognize the rebellion as war 
and the rebels as public enemies, but asinsurgent 
citizens only, and deal with them and treat them 
as citizens, then we cannot pass the law pro- 
posed, because the Constitution forbids the en- 


actment of bills of attainder, and this is, in the . 


ree of the Constitution, a bill of attain- 
er. 

‘‘'When our arms have triumphed and the 
rebellion is suppressed and the rebels reduced 
to obedience, the Government will be restored 
to its authority over them as citizens, and may 
pass laws of amnesty, embracing all or any part 
of them, or elect to treat them as traitors, and 
indict, convict, and punish them for treason. 
But this must be done in accordance with con- 
stitutional provisions aud guarantees, and with- 
in constitutional limitations; and we could not 
even then, in the case ofa convicted traitor, 
confiscate to the extent proposed by this bill. 

“Thus, Mr. President, whether we regard 
the rebels as public enemies with whom we are 
at war, or only as insurgent citizens, we are, 
in either case, without power to pass the bill 
under consideration. But in renouncing this 
power of legislation we renounce no power 
necessary to the defence of the Government 
and the maintenance of its authority—the sup- 
pression of the rebellion and the condign pun- 
ishment of the traitors. The powers of the 
Government for these purposes are ample and 
plenary. But they are war powers, and not 
powers of legislation. The inexpediency of this 
bill is as manifest as its unconstitutionality. 
Let it pass, and its provisions be heralded in 
advance of the army as it marches south, and 
what other effect can it have than to consoli- 
date the entire people for one last despairing 
struggle against those whom they might then 
justly regard as enemies and oppressors instead 
of friends and benefactors? What possible in- 
ducement could they have to prefer submission 
to death? For one, Ido not wish to waste the 
fortunes and devastate the homes ofall. Leave 
something to make the guardianship of Goy- 
ernment and the protection of law desirable. 
Surely it is most desirable, if we can, to win 
back our erring brethren to their allegiance to 
and love for the good old Government of our 
fathers ;- and if we cannot do this, the success 
of our effort to put down the rebellion will be 
almost as disastrous as failure.” 

Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, followed in opposi- 
tion to the bill. He said: “The bill denies to 
the citizen the constitutional right of testing’ 
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bunal created by the Constitution. It would 
seem as if the authors of the bill, conscious of 
the unconstitutionality of the proposed meas- 
ure, purposely framed it so that its constitu- 
tionality could not be pronounced upon by the 
Supreme Court. 

“The bill proposes to confiscate to the use 
of the Government all the property, real and 
personal, belonging to the citizens of the se- 
ceded States who are or may be in the service 
of the so-called Confederate States, or who in 
any way give aid and comfort to the rebellion. 
When it is remembered that the authors of the 
rebellion were in possession of the various 
State governments, and used the power and 
machinery of their respective State govern- 
ments to compel the people to acquiesce in 
their unconstitutional acts, and to recognize 
their usurped authority, it will be seen that all 
the property of each and every citizen in the 
seceded States would be forfeited under this 
bill. Such a sweeping proposition, so unjust 
and cruel a measure, one better calculated to 
continue the war forever and exhaust the 
whole country, never has been in the history 
of the world, and I predict never will be again, 
proposed to any legislative assembly represent- 
ing a civilized community. 

‘“ By the bill all the property, except slaves, 
is to be sold, and the proceeds put into the 
public treasury. The slaves are to be eman- 
cipated in violation of the Constitution and in 
disregard of the acknowledged constitutional 
rights of their owners and of the States where- 
in they reside. The want of power in Con- 
gress to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it exists has always heretofore been ad- 
mitted ; the most ultra abolitionists admit that 
Congress cannot interfere with slavery in the 
States, and because this is so they denounce the 
Constitution as a covenant with death and a 
league with hell.” 

Mr. Henderson, of Missouri, argued that such 
measures would not increase the Union feeling 
at the South or strengthen the hands of the 
Government. He said: “I have no objection 
to co ing the property of the rebel, in- 
cluding his slave; but let it only be done when 
guilt has been established under the forms of 
judicial investigation. 

“T crave this, not for the sake of the traitor, 
but for our own sake and in behalf of consti- 
tutional liberty. If we cling to the Constitu- 
tion, whatever is right will yet be accomplish- 
ed; if we depart from its just restraints no man 
can tell the excesses of the future. In the 
midst of storms upon ocean’s wilderness, the 
mariner’s only trust is upon his unerring com- 
pass. In the midst of a revolution so vast and 
terrible as the present, with armies in the field 
even greater than those with which Napoleon 
brought the nations of Europe to his feet, our 
only trust is in the Constitution. In the pleni- 
tude of power to-day, we may deny mercy to 
others; to-morrow we may ourselves cling in 
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vain to the horns of the altar. To-day we 
may insolently disregard the settled convictions 
of the people, by gross perversions of the 
charter of their liberties; to-morrow the dan- 
gerous precedents may be urged to our own 
ruin. The inventor of the guillotine, we are 
told, was soon forced to test the merits of his 
own invention, and Haman, by sudden change 
of fortune, met the fate he had prepared for 
the offending Jew. 

‘Pass this bill, by which the owner is strip- 
ped of his real and personal property wherever 
your armies march, then enact the measure 
proposed by the able and excellent Senator 
from New York (Mr. Harris), by which he is 
outlawed and driven from the courts of the 
land, and Ihave no promises to make in re- 
gard to future exhibitions of loyal sentiment in 
the Southern States. Let Congress adopt the 
course pursued by that practical statesman and 
distinguished soldier who commands the de- 
partment of the Mississippi, pledging the power 
of the Government to the protection of life, 
liberty, and property, and our battles like his 
will be victories—victories beneficial alike to 
the victor and the vanquished, removing preju- 
dice, reforming sentiment, and regenerating the 
public mind.” 

Mr. Harris, of New York, offered a substi- 
tute to the bill, and expressed his views in 
these words: ‘Ours should not be a revenge- 
ful policy. On the contrary, by adopting 
measures of mildness and mercy, our effort 
should be to extinguish the fires of hate which 
now burn so fiercely. Exile and the gallows 
for leaders. Confiscation and outlawry for 
those who have, with ‘malice aforethought,’ 
conceived and planned and brought into hide- 
ous maturity this monstrous iniquity; but pity 
and pardon for their deluded followers—those 
whose greatest crime has been that they have 
loved the bones of their fathers more than they 
loved their country, who have from their 
childhood been educated in the heresy that their 
first and highest allegiance is due to their 
State, even if it requires them to take up arms 
against the Union. Such, in my judgment, is 
an outline of the policy which a great, mag- 
nanimous, and Christian people should adopt in 
dealing with conquered treason.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, thus argued that 
Congress had the power to enact such a law: 
“T come now to the question of power, the 
great question whether under our written 
Constitution we as a Government have in law 
the right to declare and enforce the forfeitures 
and confiscations contemplated by the bill. 

“T admit that if we have not this power 
under the Constitution, we cannot forfeit and 
confiscate the property of rebels, real or per- 
sonal, and that any title we might assume to 
give would be void in law. 

' “There is no clause in the instrument ex- 
pressly conferring the power, and unless it is 
implied as a means of carrying into execution 
some one of the powers expressly granted and 
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enumerated, or some other power not so ex- 
pressed and enumerated, but nevertheless ‘ vest- 
ed (to use the terms of the instrument) by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department thereof,’ 
we are unable to exercise it. I need not say 
to candid and reflecting men that the dangers 
arising from too broad an interpretation of the 
Constitution are by no means less to be dread- 
ed and avoided than those proceeding from one 
too narrow and illiberal. The instrument 
must be construed with reference to the state 
of things existing at its formation, and the 
purposes had im view by its framers. Those 
purposes are plainly announced in the compre- 
hensive language of the preamble, and no one 
can misunderstand them. They were ‘to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.’ The insuring of domestic tran- 
quillity is thus expressly indicated as one of the 
prominents objects of the Constitution, and 
nothing can be plainer than that it means, not 
mere family or neighborhood tranquillity, not 
the tranquillity of the fireside, but the internal 
tranquillity of the nation as a nation, and of 
the States as political bodies and constituent 
parts of the nation. It was political tranquil- 
lity, as opposed to political disturbance, as op- 
posed to anarchical and insurrectionary move- 
ments of classes, districts, or communities, 
tending to disturb the internal peace of the 
nation, and to overthrow law and order. 

‘**Such is one of the ends for which the Con- 
stitution was made—an important end; one 
without which the Government itself would. 
have been but vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
the liberties it was to secure a chimera.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, in opposition to the 
bill, said: “It will be observed from the read- 
ing of the bill that it creates two classes of 
persons whose property shall be forfeited. 
One class is composed of those who are out of 
the United States, or who are within the States 
now in rebellion, and in such position that the 
ordinary process of the courts cannot be served 
upon them. It then provides by different 
modes of proceeding for all that class of persons 
in arms in the rebellion, or giving it aid and 
comfort, who can be found within the loyal 
States, or in such position in the United States 
that the ordinary process of law can be served 
upon them. The white population of the dis- 
loyal States amounts to 5,450,831. The slaves 
in the same States amount to a fraction above 
the number of 3,500,000. By the last census, 
there are 3,953,587 slaves in the United States. 
There are 8,500,000 in the disloyal States—in 
the States that have seceded—and about 450,- 
000 in the States that are yet loyal, including 
the western portion of the State of Virginia. 
I assume that there are as many disloyal men 
in the loyal States as there are Joyal men in the 
seceding States; and I have no doubt that the 
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number of disloyal men in the loyal States is 
larger than the number of the Union men in 
the seceding States. The result, then, is, that 
the bill takes from a number of white people 
equivalent to the entire white population of the 
loyal Slave States a slave population equivalent 
to the entire slave population of the disloyal 
States. It not only takes their slaye property, 
but it takes all the property that they own. 
What is the aggregate amount of the property 
of the disloyal States, according to the census 
tables? It is $6,792,585,742 in amount. The 
property of the loyal Slave States amounts to 
$1,983,702,055 ; so that the aggregate amount 
of property in the Southern States that is sub- 
ject to be acted upon by the provisions of this 
bill, if it becomes a law, will affect upward 
of six millions of people, and will deprive them 
of property of the value of $4,808,888,687— 
nearly five thousand millions of dollars. Now, 
sir, I ask if this measure in its proportions is 
not as gigantic as the insurrection and the war 
itself? Was there ever in any country that 
God’s sun ever beamed upon a legislative meas- 
ure involving such an amount of property, and 
such numbers of property holders? 

“JT will take another view of this subject. 
The surplus production of the States that have 
seceded, amounts annually to between five 
hundred and six hundred millions of dollars. 
Of this large surplus, at least one hundred and 
fifty millions are distributed to the loyal and 
Free States for cereal grains, for meats, for 
stock, for mules, horses, and manufactured 
articles of various kinds. My own State of 
Kentucky finds a market annually in the South- 
ern States, growing out of the productions of 
their slave labor, to the amount of eight or ten 
millions of dollars, and the Free States in the 
same market find a sale for their articles of 
natural or artificial productions to the amount 
of at least one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. Look at the great grain-growing re- 
gions of the West, the Egypt of America in 
fertility and production. Where do they find 
their principal markets for their corn and their 
meats? Where do Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and every other portion of the Unit- 
ed States that produces and sells stock find a 
market for their stock? They find it in the 
same sunny South, producing cotton and sugar. 
Where do Chicago, Cincinnati, and the other 
manufacturing points of plows, agricultural 
implements, and all the machinery by which 
crops are produced and harvested, find their 
market for the sale of their manufactured ar- 
ticles? It is in the South. Where does New 
England, where does Massachusetts, find the 
principal market for her boots and her shoes, 
her coarse woollens, her coarse cottons, and her 
ice even? It is in the South. 

“‘T intend to maintain and shall endeavor to 
show that this great and enriching market for 
the loyal and Free States will be cut off by this 
iniquitous measure—for I so denominate it—if 
it should become a law. The great devotees 
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to labor and industrial pursuits in the field of 
agriculture, and in the workshops, who find 
their markets and the rewards of their toil and 
of their labor and of their skill in the South, 
will rise up in earnest protest against any such 
measure as this. Their voice will be heard be- 
fore long in this chamber. It will be heard 
resounding throughout this nation ; and it will 
be heard in a majesty and strength that will 
command obedience to it, and it will repress 
and put down such wholesale measures of con- 
fiscation, of injustice, of oppression, and ini- 
ui a 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, followed in oppo- 
sition to the bill in its present form, saying: “I 
come now, Mr. President, to talk more partic- 
ularly in relation to another branch of this bill, 
which is not so obvious perhaps. It seems to 
me that there is another purpose that is cover- 
ed up by this pretence of forfeiture or confisca- 
tion and proceedings in rem, which have really 
nothing to do with it. When we are commun- 
ing together, and talking freely, we may as well 
tell the truth as not. I cannot exactly recom- 
mend my example in that respect, as the old 
gentleman did who told his sons that honesty 
was the best policy, ‘ because,’ says he, ‘I have 
tried it both ways.’ Now, the truth is, that 
there is a large provision in this bill for the lib- 
eration of slaves, and I am strongly apprehen- 
sive that the more particular friends of this bill 
regard that as the bill. Without that, they 
would care nothing about it. Many of them, 
I have no doubt, are exactly in that condition. 
Are you going to have these slaves seized as 
prize of war? There is no provision of that 
kind, because you know that what you declare 
prize of war must be seized during the war; 
and if it is not, when the peace comes it escapes, 
and you cannot take it at all. No; this provis- 
ion is made to declare all slaves free without 
evertaking them. There is nocaption of them 
required. They are not declared prize of war, 
or required to be proceeded with as such. How 
is it, then? They are regarded as property. I 
do not mean to fall into any objectionable point 
on that. Ido not believe in having property 
in man any more than anybody else; but cer- 
tain it is that the master, as he is called, is ac- 
knowledged by the Constitution to have an in- 
terest in the labor and service of his slave. 
There is an acknowledged pecuniary interest 
there recognized. It is a pecuniary interest. 
You propose to get rid of that interest; clear it 
out, discharge it. Can you do that by a pro- 
ceeding in rem? I know we made a law at 
the last session declaring that where slaves 
were made the instruments of wrong by using 
them for military purposes in aid of the rebel- 
lion, they should be free, and that falls within 
the doctrine, within the principle, I have stated. 
But nothing of that kind is here. It was not 
put here purposely, because a proceeding in rem 
implies that you have possession of the thing, 
and brought it into court to be adjudicated upon. 
It is not provided that these slaves are to be 
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taken or brought into any court, or in any way 
adjudicated upon. There isnot any proceeding 
in rem required upon them, nor any other pro- 
ceeding. If that is not depriving a man of his 
interest in a slave without any conviction of 
himself, and without any process of law, and 
operating as a punishment on him, and yet 
leaving him to be hanged, I do not understand 
it. It seems to meto be all that, every particle 
of it. 

“ Again, Mr. President, we have individually, 
and the Republican party as a party, thrown 
our creed and articles of political faith before 
the world. We have subscribed to them, most 
of us personally, individually at different stages, 
and I believe it is not necessary for me to make 
any personal professions about that. I am still 
very much inclined to abide by a plighted pub- 
lic faith, and by private faith too. I cannot 
but observe that those gentlemen who certainly 
have been distinguished as much or more for 
their activity in relation to the subject of sla- 
very as for anything else, are committed to the 
creed of the Republican party on this point. 
Take, for instance, the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner). I will read his 
words. On offering a certain memorial, on the 
25th of February, 1861, he said: 


I offer this memorial, sir, because I deem it my duty 
to offer all memorials that are respectful in form, when 
sent to me; but in offering it, I take this occasion to 
declare, most espliiity. that I do not think that Con- 
gress has any right to interfere with slavery in a State, 


“T donot know that the gentleman has ever 
spoken in any other way.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘ Never.” 

Mr. Collamer: “I have never heard him 
speak otherwise, and I have generally heard 
what he had to say. I have been glad to find 
that this somewhat early and uniform doctrine 
of our party had not become outlawed by war, 
and hence I was pleased to hear some Senators 
who sit near me, and whom I always hear with 
very great pleasure and respect, make use of 
the expressions which I am about to read. I 
will use their language as better expressing the 
idea than any language I could employ. The 
honorable Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden), 
in the course of the debate upon the bill for the 
abolition of slavery in this District, said : 

Mr. President, that the Republican party would re- 
joice to see slavery abolished everywhere, that they 
would rejoice if it no longer existed, that they feel it to 
be a blot upon our fair institutions, and a curse to the 
country, there is no doubt. I can answer, for one, that 
has been my opinion always, and I have expressed it 
here and elsewhere; but, sir, I have held, and I hold 
to-day, and I say to-day, what I have said in my place 
before, that the Congress of the United States, or the 
Reople of the United States through the Congress, un- . 

er the Constitution as it exists now, have no right 
whatever to touch, by legislation, the institution of sla- 
very in the States where it exists bylaw, I have said 
that, and I say it again, boldly ; for my position never 
has been misunderstood on this subject. 


“The honorable Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Sherman), on the same occasion, said: 
We ought now to abolish slavery in this District. 
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We have the right, and it is our duty to do it; and if 
we had wasted less time in doing it, it would probably 
be just as well. We ought, then, religiously to adhere 
to the promises we made to the people of this country 
when Mr. Lincoln was elected President. We ove 
religiously to abstain from all interference with the do- 
mestic institutions of the Slave or the Free States. We 
ought to stand by the Constitution as it is, by the Union 
as itis. Whether rebels are in arms or not, our duty 
is to stand by our pledges, to stand by our manhood; 
and I, for one, will do it. 


“Tf we make a law, intending it to be oper- 
ative, by which we declare that the slaves of 
all engaged in this rebellion, or of all the offi- 
cers and classes mentioned in the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio are free, and all right 
over them abolished, do you believe, does any 
man of common sense believe, that you can 
make the world understand that we have not 
interfered with slavery in the States, and not to 
a very limited extent either, but to about the 
whole extent to which it exists? All remarks, 
however ingenious, and all sophistry, however 
plausible, which can make this look any other- 
wise, is but adelusion. It cannot be seen in 
any other light. This is not put on the ground 
that it is a military operation, not on the 
ground of proceedings in rem, not that it de- 
prives a man of his property and yet leaves him 
to be hung, not upon any conviction, not upon 
any process of law whatever, except this law 
which we now make. 

“Tt seems to me, obtuse as I am, perhaps, in 
my perceptions, that that is directly interfering 
with this plighted faith; and it seems to me, 
further, that it is in direct violation of the pro- 
visions, prohibitions, and securities which the 
Constitution enacts. I, for one, will not do it. 
I do not regard myself as needing any apology 
for not doing it. Ido not think my people wish 
me to contribute to breaking any provision of 
the Constitution, and they know I would not 
do it if they did wish it; nor do they need any 
apologies from me for regarding the oath I 
have taken.” 

Mr. Collamer then submitted an amendment, 
or bill of his own, which with several other 
amendments were referred to a select commit- 
tee of nine Senators. 

The following committee was afterward ap- 
pointed: Mr. Olark chairman, Mr. Collamer, 
Mr. Harlan, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Harris, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Hender- 
son, and Mr. Willey. 

This committee subsequently reported a bill, 
the first section of which provided that every 
person who should hereafter commit the crime 
of treason against the United States and be ad- 
judged guilty thereof, should suffer death, and 
all his slaves, if any, be declared and made free, 
or he should be imprisoned not less than five 
years, and fined not less than ten thousand dol- 
lars and all his slaves, if any, be declared and 
made free. 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, said: ‘‘ The 
desire of the committee was to harmonize the 
various shades of opinion and the various plans, 
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and to present something to the Senate which 
they thought might be passed. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, moved to strike 
out the first section of the bill. He said: “If 
any unconstitutional bill has been offered to 
the Senate, this bill in its first section is uncon- 
stitutional. Beyond that, the section is a pro- 
vision simply to make treason easy. It is a 
 Seihbewrae to lighten the punishment for treason. 

doubt whether this is the best time to do that. 
Our fathers prescribed the penalty for treason. 
They regarded it as the most atrocious crime 
that man could commit.” 

Mr. Olark, of New Hampshire, replied: ‘I 
expected an assault to be made upon the bill 
by those who wanted to take property without 
any trial. I did not suppose a trial would suit 
such persons; it is not quick enough. But I 
hope, notwithstanding, the Senate will not con- 
sent to strike out this section. By the old law, 
the punishment of treason was death, and is 
death by the law now. In the circumstances 
of this rebellion, where there is a great variety 
of shades of guilt, where there is the man who 
leads on and incites the rebellion, and the man 
who is drawn into it, the committee thought 
there should be a difference in punishment ; that 
in some cases death would not be too severe, 
and in other cases death would be too severe, 
where some punishment should be inflicted. 
If the law should be permitted to stand as it 
now stands, if you try a person for treason he 
must be executed unless pardoned. You can- 
not imprison him; you cannot fine‘him; but 
you must take his life, or pardon him. Wede- 
sired to give discretion to the court.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, moved to amend 
by striking out the words “and all his slaves, 
if any, shall be declared and made free.” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, said: “I want 
to inquire of the Senator why, when he has 
taken away the life for treason, or when he 
has incarcerated the body and shaved the head 
and made the man sit in sackcloth, he objects 
to taking away his negro also? Take his life, 
or shave his head, put manacles on him, set 
him down in sackcloth and ashes, but do not 
touch his negro!” 

Mr. Davis: “I have no objection to taking 
his negro, or any property whatever, if you 
just confiscate it bona fide. The Congress of 
the United States have no power to liberate a 
slave in a State, or to authorize it to be done. 
I have no objection to slaves being treated like 
lands, or any other property. I think myself 
they ought to be subjected to the same law and 
to the same course of appropriation that other 
property is. Ido not think there ought to beany 
distinction. The reason that I do not give in 
to the view of the gentleman is, that I believe 
it is not competent for Congress to liberate or 
to authorize the liberation of anegro anywhere, 
and particularly in the States.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘Let the Senator give me his at- 
tention a moment, and I think he will agree 
with me that it is not competent for Congress 
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to go into the State of Virginia or Kentucky 


‘ and pass a law taking away $10,000 of prop- - 


erty from aman; but it can impose a punish- 
ment that shall take it from him. It may not 
be competent directly to take the slave from 
him, but it can impose a punishment which 
shall take it from him. I have not any doubt 
about it, and that is what this bill seeks to do.” 

Mr. Davis: ‘“ Will the gentleman permit me 
to answer that? ” 

Mr Clark: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Davis: ‘“‘I admit that Congress may au- 
thorize the punishment of treason, and I admit 
that it may authorize the punishment of treason 
prospectively by a forfeiture of property for the 
lifetime of the criminal; but I deny that to 
take property and not appropriate the proceeds 
to the public treasury is a forfeiture at all. 
Every definition of confiscation and forfeiture 
is to this effect, that a party charged with the 
commission of a crime or some legal default 
of duty, loses his interest and estate in the 
property, and the property is transferred to 
the nation or to individuals to remunerate 
them for the real or stipposd loss by the de- 
fault of the person who is charged with the 
default. That is forfeiture or confiscation.” 

Mr. Olark: “‘Then as I understand it, the 
objection is not that we take the negro from 
the master by way of punishment, but that 
we do not give him to somebody else, or put 
him into the public treasury.” 

Mr. Davis: “ Yes, sir; that is the objection ; 
that you do not sell the negro, do not appro- 
priate the negro as you would other property.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘Now, I want to submit this 
question to my honorable friend: suppose we 
had forfeited a horse or a mule, could we not 
turn it free?” 

Mr. Davis: ‘I think not.” 

Mr. Clark: “Could we not turn a horse 
loose if he was expensive to keep?” 

Mr. Davis: ‘* You might refuse to appropri- 
ate him, but your duty and the execution of 
the idea of forfeiture would require you to ap- 
propriate that property, to sell that property, 
and put the proceeds into the public treas- 
ury.” 

Mr. Clark: “ Very well. Suppose Congress 
thought that its duty required him to go free: 
what then? Who is to judge of the duty!” 

Mr. Davis: “I will answer that, with the 
gentleman’s permission. The term ‘ forfeiture’ 
is a legal phrase. Itis a term of art. It has 
as precise a legal significance, and had at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, as the 
term ‘ ex post facto,’ or the term ‘bill of attain- 
der,’ or any other technical legal term of art. 
My position is that the term ‘forfeiture’ neces- 
sarily imports, as the principal and essential 
idea, that the property is to be disposed of for 
the benefit of the party that is injured in fact, 
or supposed to be injured, whether that party 
be the United States or individuals. I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire to bring me a 
definition of confiscation or forfeiture, or a 
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decision of a court where the proceeds of the 
property confiscated or forfeited were not ap- 
propriated. Give me a single example. I say 
that the essence of forfeiture, the main idea of 
forfeiture, is not so much to deprive the person 
in default and charged with crime of property 
as it is to transfer that property to the public 
or to individuals who are supposed to be in- 
jured by the act of the criminal.” 


Mr. Olark: ‘Will the honorable Senator 
permit me to ask him if he has read this sec- 
tion?” 

Mr. Davis: ‘“ Yes, I have.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘Is the word ‘forfeiture’ init?” 

Mr. Davis: ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘“‘Then I do not understand the 


necessity of a definition of forfeiture. It simply 
provides that his slaves shall go free. Sup- 
pose it provided that he should stand in the 
pillory ?” 

Mr. Davis: “If you were to present a rose 
and were not to name it, would it not be arose 
still? I suppose that a thing is a thing, wheth- 
er you give it a designation or not. I was 
very much impressed with the objections of the 
Senator from [llinois, but I do not propose to 
go into that question. I plant myself upon this 
ground : that Congress has no power to eman- 
cipate a slave under the pretence of forfeiture 
or of punishing a traitor, or under any other 
pretence whatever; that the act of emancipat- 
ing a slave in a State is not within the powers 
of Congress.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘‘ There the Senator and I entire- 
ly disagree. He says Congress has no power 
to do it. I assert the power of Congress to do 
it; but this section does not attempt to forfeit 
aslave. It sets him free. It declares, as a 
punishment of the master’s offence, that the 
slave shall go free, and that the owner shall not 
ee him. That, I think, we have a right to 

0. 

Mr. Davis: “I think not.” 

The motions to amend and strike out were 
both lost. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered a sub- 
stitute to the bill, which he sustained in a 
speech of much length, and concluded by say- 
ing relative to the liberation of slaves, thus: 

“The slaves of rebels cannot be regarded as 
property, real or personal. Though claimed as 
property of their masters, and though too often 
recognized as such by individuals in the Govy- 
ernment, it is the glory of our Constitution that 
it treats slaves always as ‘persons.’ At home, 
beneath the lash and local laws, they may be 
chattels; but they are known to our Constitu- 
tion only asmen. In this simple and indispu- 
table fact there is a distinction, clear as justice 
itself, between the pretended property in slaves 
and all other property, real or personal. Be- 
ing men, they are bound to allegiance and en- 
titled to reciprocal protection. It only remains 
that a proper appeal should be made to their 
natural and instinctive loyalty; nor can any 
pretended property of their masters supersede 
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this claim, I will not say of eminent domain, 
but of eminent power, inherent in the national 
Government, which at all times has a right to 
the services of all. In declaring the slaves 
free, you will at once do more than in any other 
way, whether to conquer, to pacify, to punish, 
or to bless. You will take from the rebellion 
its mainspring of activity and strength; you 
will stop its chief source of provisions and sup- 
plies; you will remove a motive and temptation 
to prolonged resistance, and you will destroy 
forever that disturbing influence which, so 
long as it is allowed to exist, will keep this 
land a volcano ever ready to break forth anew. 
But while accomplishing this work, you will 
at the same time do an act of wise economy, 
giving new value to all the lands of slavery, 
and opening untold springs of wealth ; and you 
will also do an act of justice destined to raise 
our national name more than any triumph of 
war or any skill in peace. God, in His benef- 
icence, offers to nations as to individuals, op- 
portunity, opportunity, opportunity, which, of 
all things, is most to be desired. Never before 
in history has He offered such as is now ours. 
Do not fail to seize it. The blow with which 
we smite an accursed rebellion will at the 
same time enrich and bless; nor is there any 
prosperity or happiness which it will not scat- 
ter abundantly throughout the land. And such 
an act will be an epoch marking the change 
from barbarism to civilization. By the old 
rights of war, still prevalent in Africa, freemen 
were made slaves; but by the rights of war 
which I ask you to declare, slaves will be made 
freemen.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Provided, That all the property owned by any tic 
son convicted of any crime under this act shall be first 


subject to the payment of all his debts and liabilities 
due and subsisting at the time thereof to loyal creditors. 


This was rejected—yeas 12, nays 26. Mr. 
Powell, of Kentucky, moved to strike out the 
following section: 


Sec. 11. And beit further enacted, That the President 
of the United States is authorized to employ as many 
persons of African descent as he may deem necessary 
and proper for the suppression of this rebellion, and 
for this purpose he may organize and use them in such 
manner as he may judge best for the public welfare. 


The question, being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 11, nays 25; as follows: 


_ Yras.—Messrs. Carlile, Davis ,Henderson, Latham, 
Pearce, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Willey, Wilson of 
Missouri, and Wright—11. 

Nays.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Clark, Colla- 
mer, Cowan, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of 
Kansas, Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts—25, 


Mr. Henderson, of Missouri, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

That every person who shall hereafter commit the 
crime of treason against the United States, as defined 
by the first section of the act of April 80, 1790, and 

all be convicted on confession in open court, or on 
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the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act 
of treason whereof he shall stand indicted, such person 
shall suffer death, or be punished by imprisonment, 
with or without hard labor, not less than five years; 
and all judgments on convictions of treason under this 
act shall have the effect to forfeit to the United States 
all the property, real and personal, rights, credits, and 
effects of the party so convicted for and during his 
natural life. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 12, nays 25; as follows: 


Yzas.—Messrs. Carlile, Cowan, Davis, Henderson, 
Latham, Powell, Para te Sherman, Stark, Willey, 
Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—12. 

Nays.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, King, 
Lane of Kansas, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts—25. , 

_ Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Provided, That no slave shall be emancipated under 
this act until such slave shall be taken into the pos- 
session of some agent of the United States, and be zm 
transitu to be colonized without the United States of 
America, ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 6, nays 30; as follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Davis, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, 
Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—6. 

Nays.—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Cowan, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, 
Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Latham, Pome- 
TOY Sherman, Sumner, Ron Bye, Trumbull, Wade, 

i iain Willey, Wilmot, Wilson of Massachusetts 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, moved to strike 
out the following section: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That at any time 
after the passage of this act, whenever the President 
of the United States shall deem it necessary for the 
suppression of this rebellion, he shall issue his pro- 
clamation commanding all persons immediately to lay 
down their arms and to return to their allegiance to 
the United States; proclaiming that if any person 
within any State or district declared by him in a state 
of insurrection, shall be found in arms against the 
Government of the United States thirty days after the 
date of such proclamation, or giving aid and comfort 
to the present rebellion, the slaves of all such persons, 
within such State or district, shall be made free, and 
thereupon the slaves of all such persons, at the expira- 
tion of said thirty days, shall be free and forever dis- 
charged from any and all claim to their labor or ser- 
vice, any law or custom of any State notwithstanding 

Mr. Saulsbury said: ‘‘ The only intention of 
the section, as a whole, is to attempt to confer 
on the President a power which this Congress 
cannot confer on him, and that is to liberate 
slaves in the States by proclamation. If any 
benefit could result to the country from any 
such proceeding, certainly some benefit would 
have been experienced heretofore, for we have 
had two or three generals attempting that 
game.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, followed in favor 
of a still stronger section, saying: “I shall vote 
with the Senator from Delaware to strike out 
this ninth section; and I hope that all the 
friends of a really efficient measure will vote 
with me. Let us strike it out, and put in a 
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section that will be effective. Let us strike out 


. this section, and then afterward we can supply 


its place with a section making it the duty of 

the President to issue vom ao seen em if _ 

to give the thirty days’ notice. 
Galditroe the slaves of all who shall continue 
in arms after the passage of the act. That 
would be my proposition; and I cannot con- 
ceive how it is, when these men are with arms 
in their hands, as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire said, shooting our brothers and our sons, 
that we can insist upon holding their negroes 
in their possession to enable them to shoot our 
sons and our brothers. I think we ought to 
make that section imperative.” 

_ Mr, Cowan, of Pennsylvania, objected to the 
bill on grounds of expediency: “‘I suppose 
there is no gentleman upon this floor who is 
not now of opinion that the President may, if 
he chooses, under the pressure of a military 
necessity, make such proclamation as is con- 
templated in this section; and I suppose further 
that there is no one here who believes that 
under any circumstances other than a pressing 
necessity he would order and direct such a 
proclamation to be made. 

“*T may say further, Mr. President, that I am 
exceedingly sorry that at this stage of the busi- 
ness we seem to be tending toward a rock 
upon which, in my opinion, we shall inevitably 
and fatally split, and that very soon, for I think 
if there is one truth well established in the 
world it is that our guide in constitutional 
legislation is the will of the people—I mean of 
the majority. What are we doing here to-day? 
Laws are proposed, the operation of which is 
to be confined to the Slave States. A number 
of those States are represented in this Chamber 
by loyal men, men of approved loyalty and 
patriotism. What are they here for? They 
are here to let us know what the will of the 
people is in those States where these laws are 
to operate. 

““ Now, Mr. President, it is not a question 
whether the opinions and beliefs of that people 
are in accordance with our views. Suppose 
them to be erroneous opinions and erroneous 
beliefs, and having for their end, aim, object, 
and purpose to sustain a mischievous and dan- 
gerous system, yet, sir, we cannot disguise the 
fact that they do exist there, and for my own 
part, I cannot relieve myself from the obliga- 
tion to respect them. How is it in the North? 
We of the majority forget here that we do not 
represent the whole people of the North. We 
do not represent the opinions and the beliefs 
of all the people of the Free States upon this 
subject. We forget that there is another and 
a powerful party all through the North every- 
where who are utterly and totally hostile, if 
we are to be allowed to take the ordinary indi- 
cations of public opinion, to this system of legis- 
lation, this system of congressional emancipa- 


tion and liberation, no matter under what shape: 


or form you disguise it. Well, how are we to 
maintain ourselves with one half of the people 
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of the Free States against it; and I think the 
gentlemen who represent the border States will 
say to us that their people are unanimously op- 
posed toit. Under these circumstances, it does 
not matter to me a particle what my opinions 
may be, what my belief may be. We are here 
to legislate for the people. We are here, in the 
first place, to stand upon the Constitution, be- 
cause the Constitution is paramount, and no 
matter what the will of the people might be, 
if the will of the whole people were in favor 
of any particular project which is unconstitu- 
tional, it is our duty to throw out that project 
and discard it; but where the legislation is 
constitutional, and within the purview of that 
instrument, then our next guide is the will of 
the people. Now, I ask Senators who come 
from the Free States, do you believe, do you 
suppose that you can get along here and sup- 
press this rebellion by disregarding what these 
gentlemen from the border States tell us?” 

~ Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts: “ We have so 
far.” 

Mr. Cowan: “The Senator from Massachu- 
setts says we have so far; and where are we. 
now; how far have we got? We have gotten 
so far that oftentimes the heart of the patriot 
despairs. And do we strengthen ourselves by 
violating the opinions and the beliefs and feel- 
ings of these men? Are we making them 
friends? I think it is exceedingly unkind to 
the representatives from those States here. 
What right have we to drive away from the 
Senators from Virginia the friends who have 
stood about them in these dark hours? What 
right have we to dothe same with the Senators 
from Missouri, or the Senators from any bor- 
der State? Is that proper treatment? I would 
defer to those gentlemen as to all things re- 
lating to their own States, and as to all laws 
which are to operate on their own people. 
Upon what presumption do we decide that they 
are not interested in putting down this rebel- 
lion—ay, even more than we are? I should 
like to know from the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts how he comes to know better 
than they do how to put down this rebellion.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, replied: ‘I 
take it that some of us have studied this ques- 
tion quite as long as the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, or gentlemen of the border States; that we 
have looked into it quite as minutely, and that 
we have a right to our opinions. I see no 
reason why I should give up my opinions to 
those of any gentleman from the border States. 
I do not know anything in the history of this 
contest, from the time it opened in the attack 
on Fort Sumter up to this time, in the advice 
we have received from gentlemen of the border 
States, whether we have followed it or not, 
that entitles their opinions to any more weight 
than the advice received from any other portion 
of the country. I think the history of this war 
shows that if we have failed anywhere, it has 
been because too much deference has been 
paid by the Government, and by Congress, to 
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those opinions. As we look back over the his- 
tory of the past, we see it. It marks every 
furlong of this contest. Our own feebleness 
of purpose, our own deference to fears and anx- 
ieties, have prolonged the contest, and have cost 
us hundreds of millions of dollars, and thou- 
sands of lives. That is my judgment.” 

A contest, as indicated in the preceding re- 
marks, had arisen in the Senate upon the bill 
reported by the committee. Some Senators 
wanted a more stringent bill, whilst others 
were satisfied with the report. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, one of those 
who desired a more stringent measure, spoke 
of the report thus: ‘Mr. President, there is a 
character in one of Dickens’s novels, who says 
to another, ‘Take a glass of water, put into it 
a little piece of orange peel, and then make 
believe very hard and you will have a strong 
drink.’ Now, sir, I would apply these words 
to the bill of the committee. It is like a glass 
of water with a bit of orange peel in it, and if 
you make believe very hard you may have a 
strong bill. Tomy mind, it amounts to nothing. 
It only plays with the subject. At a moment 
when the life of our Republic is struck at, 
Senators propose to proceed as if by an in- 
dictment in a criminal court. I have, there- 
fore, no sympathy with the bill. It is inade- 
quate to the occasion. It isa perfect nonentity. 
And yet, sir, I took part in raising the com- 
mittee which has reported the bill. I remem- 
ber well that my friend from Ohio (Mr. Wade) 
said, when we were considering whether that 
committee should be raised, that confiscation 
would be lost by it, and I replied to him at 
once that he was mistaken, that confiscation 
would be saved by it. Such was my opinion.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, was brought to 
his feet by this speech. He said: “Ihave been 
perfectly silent upon this particular bill, willing 
that the subject should be treated by all men 
in their own way, according to their own tastes; 
but when I am appealed to by name, person- 
ally, 1 suppose I am not at liberty to sit still. 
Common courtesy tothe honorable Senator will 
not admit it, though he thinks that Iam one 
of a committee that helped to concoct a measure 
like putting a piece of orange peel into a tum- 
bler of water, for the purpose of deceiving and 
duping Senators: addressing myself to their 
faith to make them believe there was great 
virtue in it, when I knew there was nothing 
in it—a sort of bread pill. He accuses me of 
that, and calls that courtesy.” 

Mr. Sumner replied: ‘‘The Senator misun- 
derstands me when he says I attribute any such 
motive to him.” 

Mr. Collamer thus described the course taken 
in the debate: “At almost every step in the 
consideration of this subject, Senators have in- 
dulged in terms of reproach to those who differ 
with them in opinion—terms of contumely— 
terms which impute to them all sorts of bad 
motives; more than intimating that they are 
leagued with the enemies of the country to get 
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votes, and that that is their purpose. Now, sir, 
I am aware that the history of the world is full 
of that sort of spirit. I have long experienced 
it here. It has sometimes been called the crack 
of the plantation whip. No matter in whose 
hands it is wielded, the music of that whip is 
the same, the sound is the same, and the effect 
is the same. It is totally immaterial whether 
that spirit is indulged in relation to one subject 
or another. Whether, by the bigotry of re- 
ligious sentiment, it sends a man to the auto 
da fé, or whether it sends a man to the guillo- 
tine under political excitement, it is all the 
same the world over.” 

The discussion became somewhat of a per- 
sonal nature, and was continued at consider- 
able length between the Senators of extreme 
and those of conservative views. 

Meantime the subject had been taken up in 
the House of Representatives, and extensive- 
ly debated, with nearly similar arguments to 
those advanced in the Senate. Mr. Thomas, of 
Massachusetts, among other speakers, in oppo- 
sition to the bill, thus spoke: “ Mr. Speaker, 
no man can desire more earnestly than I do the 
suppression of this rebellion, and the restora- 
tion of order, unity, and peace. But there are 
two things I cannot, I will not do. I will not 
trample beneath my feet the Constitution I 
have sworn before God to support. I will not 
violate even against these rebels the law of 
nations as recognized and upheld by all civil- 
ized and Christian states. I believe I must do 
both, to vote for these bills, and at the same 
time do an act unwise and especially adapted 
to defeat the end in view, if that end be the 
restoration of the Union and the salvation of 
the Republic. 

“‘T propose very briefly to examine the bills 
before the House (and especially that as to con- 
fiscation of property) under the law of nations 
and under the Constitution of the United 
States, and then to say a word upon their 
policy. 

“The positions assumed by the friends of 
these measures are, that we may deal with those 
engaged in this rebellion as public enemies and 
as traitors; that regarding them as enemies, we 
may use against them all the powers granted 
by the law of nations; and viewing them as 
rebels or traitors, we may use against them all 
the powers granted by the Constitution; and 
that in either view, these bills can be sustained. 

“Dealing with them as public enemies, it is 
said that under the existing law of nations we 
have a clear right to confiscate the entire prop- 
erty on the land as well as the sea, real and 
personal, of those in arms, and of non-combat- 
ants who may in any way give aid and comfort 
to the rebellion. This first bill sweeps over the 
whole ground. I deny the proposition, Mr. 
Speaker. In the name of that public law whose 
every humane sentiment it violates; in the 
name of that civilization whose amenities it for- 
gets and whose progress it overlooks; in the 
name of human nature itself, whose better in- 
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stincts it outrages, I deny it. Such is not the 
law of nations. 

** To give a plausible aspect to the proposition, 
the advocates of this bill have gone back to 
Grotius and to Bynkershoek for the rules of 
war, and even then have omitted to give what 
Grotius calls the temperamenta, or restraints 
upon the rules. You might as well attempt to 
substitute the code of Moses for the beatitudes 
of the gospel. Anything can be established by 
such resort to the authorities. 

“But what then, Mr. Speaker? Does any 
man suppose that these writers give us the laws 
of war as upheld, sanctioned, and used by the 
Christian and civilized states of to-day? Noth- 
ing would be further from the fact. Commerce, 
civilization, Christian culture, have tempered 
and softened the rigor of the ancient rules; and 
the state which should to-day assume to put 
them in practice would be an outcast from the 
society of nations. Nay, more, they would 
combine, and rightfully combine, to stay its 
hand. For the modern law of war, you must 
look to the usages of civilized states, and to the 
publicists who have explained and enforced 
them. Those usages constitute themselves the 
laws of war. 

‘Tn relation to the capture and confiscation 
of private property on the land, I venture to 
say, with great confidence, and after careful 
examination, that the result of the whole mat- 
ter has never been better stated than by our 
own great publicist, Mr. Wheaton: 

But by the modern usages of nations, which has now 
sequived the force of law, temples of religion, public 
edifices devoted to civil purposes only, monuments of 
art, and repositories of science, are exempted from the 

eneral operations of war. Private property on land 

is also exempt from confiscation, with the exception of 
* such as may become booty in special cases, when taken 

from enemies in the field or in besieged towns, and of 

military contributions levied upon the inhabitants of 

the hostile territory. This exemption extends even to 

the case of an absolute and unqualified conquest of the 
rrp country.—Elements of International Law, p. 
421. 

“Tt is not too much to say that no careful 
student of international law will deny that this 
passage from Mr. Wheaton fairly expresses the 
modern usage and law upon the subject; but 
you will permit me to refer for a moment to 
the doctrine stated by my illustrious predeces- 
sor, whose name has been so often invoked in 
this debate, John Quincy Adams. ‘Onur ob- 
ject,’ he says, in a letter to the Secretary of 
State, ‘is the restoration of all the property, 
including slaves, which, by the usages of war 
among civilized nations, ought not to have been 
taken.’ ‘ All private property on shore was of 
that description. It was entitled by the laws 
of war to exemption from capture.’ (Mr. 
Adams to the Secretary of State, August 22, 
1815.) 

“* Again, he says, in a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh, February 17, 1816: 

But as by the same usages of civilized nations private 


property is not the subject of lawful capture in war 
upon the land, it is perfectly clear that in every stipu- 
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lation private property shall be respected, or that upon 
the restoration of places during the war, it shall not be 
carried away.—4 American State Papers, pp. 116, 117, 
122, 123. 

“ A volume might be filled with like citations 
from modern writers. I will content myself 
with perhaps the latest expression, and from a 
great statesman, a native of Massachusetts, and 
of my own county of Worcester: 

The prevalence of Christianity and the progress of 
civilization have greatly mitigated the severity of the 
ancient mode of prosecuting hostilities. * *°* It is 
a generally received rule of modern warfare, so far at 
least as operations upon Jand are concerned, that the 
persons and effects of non-combatants are to be respect- 
ed. The wanton pillage or uncompensated appropri- 
ation of individual property by an army even in posses- 
sion of an enemy’s country, is against the usage of mod- 
ern times. Such a proceeding at this day would be 
condemned by the enlightened judgment of the world, 
unless warranted by particular circumstances. Every 
consideration which ees this conduct in regard to 
a war on land favors the application of the same rule 
to the persons and property of citizens of the belliger- 
ents found upon the ocean.—Mr. Marcy to the Count 
de Sartiges, July 28, 1856. 

“Such I believe to be the settled law and 
usage of nations. A careful examination of the 
arguments made on this subject has served but 
to strengthen and deepen this conviction, 

-“T do not forget, Mr. Speaker, that the case 
of Brown vs. The United States (8 Cranch, 
110), has been often referred to in this debate 
as affirming the contrary rule. The points de- 
cided in that case I have before stated to the 
House. The points, the only points, decided 
were that British property found in the United 
States on land, at the commencement of hostil- 
ities (war of 1812), could not be condemned as 
enemy’s property without an act of Congress 
for that purpose, and that the declaration of 
war was not sufficient. Gentlemen have refer- 
red to the obiter dicta, the discussions of the 
judges, as the decision of the court. The dis- 
tinction is familiar and vital, but has been lost 
sight of in this debate. Only the points neces- 
sarily involved in the result, constitute the de- 
cision. 

“But I return from this digression to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the distinction sought to be 
established by the passages cited from the dis- 
cussions, in the case of Brown vs, The United 
States, between the law of war and the miti- 
gations of that law which the usages of modern 
nations have introduced, has no foundation in 
principle. It is in the usages of civilized and 
Christian nations that we are to seek the law 
of nations. As the law merchant has grown 
up from the usages of trade and commerce, so 
has the modern law of nations grown up from 
the usages of enlightened states. The ancient 
barbarous rules of war have been tempered and 
softened by commerce, by the arts, by diffused 
culture, and, more than all, by the spirit of the 
gospel; and all Christian states recognize with 
joy and with obedience the milder law. In 
the jurisprudence of nations, as in our own, 
there is one law felt above all others, the law 
of progress. Apparently at rest, it is ever si- 
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lently moving onward, quickened, purified, and 
illumined by the inspiration of that higher law, 
‘whose seat is the bosom of God, and its voice 
the harmony of the world.’ The great, pro- 
phetic thought of Pascal may yet be realized— 
‘Deus lois suffisent pour régler la république 
chrétienne, mieux que toutes les lois politiques: 
Vamour de Dieu, et celui du prochain.’ 

“T donot know that I can more fitly conclude 
what I can say, in the brief time allotted to me, 
on the capture and confiscation of the private 
property of rebels, viewed in the light of inter- 
national Jaw, than in the words of John Mar- 
shall, near the close of his judicial life: 

It may not be unworthy of remark that it is very un- 


usual, even in cases of conquest, for the conqueror to 
do more than to displace the sovereign and assume do- 


minion over thecountry. The modern usage of nations, - 


which has become law— 


mark the words, Mr. Speaker, ‘the modern 
usage of nations, which has become law’— 


would be violated; that sense of justice and of right 
which is acknowledged and felt by the whole civilized 
world would be outraged, if private why gcd should be 
generally confiscated and private rights annulled. The 
people change their allegiance; their relation to their 
ancient sovereign is dissolved; but their relations to 
each other and their rights of property remain undis- 
turbed. If this be the modern rule, even in cases of 
conquest, who can doubt its application to the case of 
an amicable cession of territory ?—United States vs, 
Percheman, 7 Peters, 51. 


“Tt is against the light of these considera- 
tions and authorities, and against the prevailing 
law and judgment of the Christian world, that 
it has been so often confidently, I will not say 
flippantly, asserted on this floor that there 
could be no doubt of our power, under the law 
of nations, to seize and confiscate the entire 
property of the rebels, as public enemies. 

“T pass to the second branch of the subject, 
our power under the Constitution to pass these 
bills. It has been often said, in the course of 
this debate, and in terms without qualification, 
that the rebels hold to us the twofold relation 
of enemies and traitors, and that we may use 
against them all the appliances of war and all 
the penalties of municipal law. To a certain 
limited extent the proposition is sound. Trea- 
son consists in levying war against the United 
States. The act of treason isan act of war, and 
you use the powers of war to meet and subdue 
traitors in arms against the Government. 

“Tt is also true that, in the relations between 
the Government and its subjects, the rightful 
power of punishment does not necessarily cease 
with the war; but is it also true that you can 
exercise both powers at the same time? And 
is not here the utter fallacy of this whole argu- 
ment? Take an example. You have been ac- 
customed to exchange flags of truce; you have 
recognized, to a certain extent, belligerent pow- 
ers. An officer of the rebel army comes to you 
under a flag of truce: can you take him from 
under that flag and hang him for treason? He 
stands to you in the double relation of enemy 
and traitor, but you cannot touch a hair of his 
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head while he is under that white flag. Take 
another case. You have stipulated for an ex- 
change of prisoners of war. The cartel has 
been sent, and the prisoner of war is on his 
way to make the exchange. Does any man on 
this floor say that you can take him on his way 
and try and hang him? And if not, why not? 
The plain answer is, because having recognized 
him as under the law of nations, while he is 
subject to its power, he is entitled to its pro- 
tection. 

‘Pass what bills we may, Mr. Speaker, when 
the war is ended these questions will come up 
to be settled. I hope I may be pardoned for 
saying, with great respect, to my friends on all 
sides of the House, that they will be as difficult 
questions as statesmen or jurists were ever call- 
ed upon to decide, and that it is wise to reserve, 
as far as possible, our judgment. No thought- 
ful man will content himself with the declara- 
tion that belligerent rebels have no rights. 
Passion may say that, reason never. Passion, 
sooner or later, subsides, and reason reascends 
the judgment seat, and these questions must be 
answered there and to that august tribunal be- 
fore which the conduct of men and nations pass- 
es in review—the enlightened opinion of the 
Christian world. Such questions are, how far, 
SJlagrante bello (while war was raging), with 
respect to prisoners of war the civil power was 
restrained; how far the treating with rebels 
and exchanging them as prisoners of war may 
affect their punishment as traitors, either in 
person or property. I express no opinion, ex- 
cept to say they must be calmly met and an- 
swered. 

“‘ But assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
during the war even, and while recognizing 
their belligerent rights, you may visit upon the 
rebels the full force and weight of the municipal 
law, I proceed to inquire whether the mode 
proposed by these bills is in conformity to the 
organic and supreme law, the Constitution of 
the United States. I am not to be deterred 
from this discussion by any suggestions from 
weak or wicked men—none other can make 
them—of leniency to rebels and compassion for 
traitors. There is but little elevation in con- 
tempt, but such suggestions do not rise high 
enough to meet it. Théy pass by me as the 
idle wind. If a man has no other arrows in 
his quiver, let him use these; I am content. 

“The favorite argument, Mr. Speaker, of 
those who claim for Congress the power to 
confiscate the property of traitors without trial 
by jury is, that the want of this power would 
show a fatal weakness in the Constitution and 
a lack of wisdom and foresight in its framers, 
They will not believe the Constitution is so 
weak and helpless, so incapable of self-defence. 
Nothing, in my judgment, so shows its majesty 
and strength, pray God, immortal strength. 
The powers of war are almost infinite. The 
resources of this vast country spring to your 
open hand. All that men have, even their 
lives, are at the service of their country; and 
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inthis great conflict how nobly and freely given! 
You can raise an army of seven hundred thou- 
sand men; you can give them all the best ap- 
pliances of war; you can cover your bays and 
rivers and seas with your navy; you can block- 
ade a coast of three thousand miles; you may 
cut down the last rebel on the field of battle. 
Such is the power of war. But, Mr. Speaker, 
when you shall have used all these powers, 
when peace shall have been restored, or when 
the rebels shall come and lay themselves at 
your feet, or be taken captive by your arms, 
then, also, will the power of that Constitution 
be made manifest ; then, also, will this Govern- 
ment be shown to be the most powerful and 
the noblest on the earth, not because the cap- 
tured rebel is at your mercy, but because he is 
not. Because, under the shield of the Consti- 
tution, the rebel at your feet is stronger than 
_ armies, stronger than navies. You cannot 
touch a hair of his head or take from him a 
dollar of his property until you shall have tried 
and condemned him by the judgment of his 
peers and by the law of the land. Does this 
show the weakness of the Constitution, or does 
it show its transcendent strength? Are these 
written constitutions established to give to 
Government power, without limit, over the 
property, liberty, and life of the citizen, or are 
they made to define and limit the power of the 
Government, and to shield and.protect the 
rights of the subject? 

“T have always been taught that the people 
is the sovereign; that these constitutions are 
carefully defined grants from the sovereign 
power, so framed as to establish justice, and at 
the same time secure the blessings of liberty 
and the protection of law even to the humblest 
and meanest citizen. I know, Mr. Speaker, 
that these are getting to be old-fashioned sen- 
timents. Magna Charta is soiled and worm- 
eaten. The Bill of Rights, the muniments of 
personal freedom, habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
what are they all worth in comparison with 
this new safeguard of liberty, the proceeding 
in rem? 

““ Was you ever at Runnymede, Mr. Speaker? 
Iremember going down, on a beautiful day in 
July, from Windsor Castle to the plain, and 
crossing the narrow channel of the Thames to 
that little island on which, more than six cen- 
turies ago, in. the early gray of morning, those 
sturdy barons wrested from an unwilling king 
the first great charter of English freedom—the 
germ of life of the civil liberty we have to-day. 
I could hardly have been more moved had I 
stood in the village and by the manger in which 
was cradled ‘the Son of Mary and the Son of 
God.’ From the gray of that morning streamed 
the rays which, uplifting with the hours, 
coursing with the years, and keeping pace with 
the centuries, have encircled the whole earth 
with the glorious light of English liberty—the 
liberty for which our fathers planted these 
commonwealths in the wilderness; for which 
they went through the baptism of fire and blood 
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in the Revolution; which they imbedded and 
hoped to make immortal in the Constitution; 
without which the Constitution would not be 
worth the parchment on which it was written. 

“But I must not linger by the way, Mr. 
Speaker. What do these bills propose? The 
immediate object is to confiscate the property 
of therebels. Forwhatend? For punishment, 
is it not? If youstrip these men of their prop- 
erty, it is not because they are innocent, al- 
though this bill does, in fact, confiscate the 
property of persons who may be guiltless of 
any offence. But the theory of the bill is to 
punish men for the crime of rebellion, or trea- 
son, or give it what name you will. The bill, 
indeed, recites, as an ulterior purpose, the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the rebellion. But 
there is no man on this floor so verdant as to 
suppose this means much. If the courts en- 
force the statute (I believe they will not), how 
much treasure can you wring from those States, 
poor at the best, but whom the close of this 
war will leave impoverished, seared, and swept, 
as by fire? You might as well pasture your 
cattle on the desert of Sahara. The land will 
indeed be left, but who will be your purchasers, 
when they know they must take at the best a 
doubtful title, but a sure, bitter, and lasting 
feud. The strife and hate growing out of the 
confiscations of the Revolution are scarcely yet 
appeased, and it was with these confiscations 
fresh in the memories of the framers of the 
Constitution that the limitation of the power 
of forfeiture was adopted. There never was a 
wilder dream than that of paying the expenses 
of the rebellion with the fruits of confiscation. 

‘“‘ The real object of the bill is punishment, the 
punishment of an offence clearly defined in the 
Constitution, of the highest offence known to 
the laws. The punishment is the forfeiture of 
the property of the offender. The forfeiture 
is to be established before judicial tribunals, and 
upon proof of the guilt of the owner. You 
have, then, these three elements: punishment 
—upon proof of the commission of crimes—be- 
fore a judicial tribunal. One element is want- 
ing. One has been diligently excluded—trial 
by jury. Human ingenuity has been exhausted 
to shut the door against it, and your bill is like 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark omitted 
by particular request. Here is the plain imper- 
ative mandate of the Constitution, which he 
who runs may read: 


The trial of all crimes except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury.— Constitution, art. 3, sec. 2. 


“The property to which the bill applies is 
not, under the law of nations, prize, it is not 
booty, it is not contraband of war. It is not 
enforced military contribution. It is not prop- 
erty used or employed in the war or in resist- 
ance to the laws, and, therefore, clearly to be 
distinguished from that covered by the statute 
of August 6, 1861. It is private property out- 
side of the conflict of arms, forfeited not because 
it is the instrument of offence, but as a penalty 
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for the crime of the owner. The disguise of 
the proceeding in rem is too thin and trans- 
parent. No lawyer, no man of common sense 
will be deceived by it. The proceeding in spir- 
it, in substance, and effect, is the punishment 
of treason by the forfeiture of a man’s entire 
estate, real and personal, without trial by jury, 
and in utter disregard of the provision of the 
Constitution which limits the forfeiture for 
treason to the life of the person attainted. 
(Article 8, section 3). 

‘“‘ Was there ever a bolder contrivance to get 
around the plainest and most sacred provisions 
of the Constitution than this attempt to get a 
man’s farm, his cattle and fodder, his plough, 
spade, and hoe into a maritime court and try 
them by the law of prize? With all respect 
for my excellent friends upon the committee, 
such a proposition ‘shocks our common sense’ 
as well as our sense of justice and right. You 
make the plea of necessity, and necessity is the 
mother of invention; but do you expect to sat- 
isfy sensible men, when reason resumes its 
sway, that under a Constitution which defines 
treason to consist in levying war against the 
United States, which will not suffer the traitor 
to be condemned except by the judgment of his 
peers, and when condemned will not forfeit his 
estate except during his life, you can, by this 
proceeding in rem, without indictment, with- 
out trial by jury, without the proof of two wit- 
nesses (article 8, section 8), for treason, for the 
act of levying war, deprive him of all his es- 
tate, real and personal, for life and in fee? 
Nay, more; and that, after he has thus been 
punished, without trial by jury, and by the loss 
of his whole estate, you can, for the same act 
of levying war, try him and hang him? To 
suggest a doubt whether, after all, this is plain 
sailing under the flag of the Constitution, is to 
have too nice constitutional scruples! ” 

After examining the details of the confisca- 
tion and emancipation bills, Mr. Thomas pro- 
ceeded thus: ‘“ That the bills before the House 
are in violation of the law of nations and of 
the Constitution I cannot—I say it with all def- 
erence to others—I cannot entertain a doubt. 
My path of duty is plain. The duty of obedi- 
ence to that Constitution was never more im- 
perative than now. I am not disposed to deny 
that I have for it a superstitious reverence. I 
have ‘ worshipped it from my forefathers.’ In 
the school of rigid discipline by which we were 
prepared for it, in the struggles out of which 
it was born, the seven years of bitter conflict, 
and the seven darker years in which that con- 
flict seemed to be fruitless of good, in the wis- 
dom with which it was constructed and first 
administered and set in motion, in the benefi- 
cent Government it has secured for more than 
two generations, in the blessed influences it has 
exerted upon the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity the world over, I cannot fail to recog- 
nize the hand of a guiding and loving Provi- 
dence. But not for the blessed memories of 
the past only do I cling to it. He must be 
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blinded with excess of light, or with the want 
of it, who does not see that to this nation, 
trembling on the verge of dissolution, it is the 
only possible bond of unity. With this con- 
viction wrought into the very texture of my 
being, I believe I can appreciate this conflict, 
can understand the necessity of using all the 
powers given by the Constitution for the sup- 
pec of this rebellion. They are, as I be- 
ieve, and as the progress of our arms attests, 
ample for the purpose. I do not, therefore, 
see the wisdom of violating or impairing the 
Constitution in the effort to save it, or of pass- 
ing from the pestilent heresy of State secession 
to the equally fatal one of State suicide. The 
fruits of the first are anarchy and perpetual 
border war; of the second the growth of mili- 
tary power, the loss of the centrifugal force of 
the States, the merging of the States in the 
central Government; a republic in name and 
form, in substance and effect a despotism.” 

Subsequently the bill before the House was 
passed, and sent to the Senate. It came up be- 
fore that body on the 25th of June. 

Matters had now reached a crisis in the 
Senate. A few of its members, determined, if 
possible, to secure the passage of all such 
measures as would extinguish slavery, conceiv- 
ing that they had now reached the great and — 
crowning act to be adopted. In the heat of 
their zeal, they had overlooked the Constitu- 
tion and the courtesy due to the halting, con- 
scientious convictions of more cool and con- 
siderate members. The result of the struggle 
which ensued was such as to convince these 
extreme Senators that the Senate was not yet 
ripe for, or ‘educated up to’ a compliance with 
their wishes. 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, took the floor. 
The special order was this bill from the House, 
and a substitute which had been moved. He 
said: ‘‘I deny and I defy, though I do not like’ 
to use that word, any man to point to one 
single word or letter in the Constitution which 
confers upon Congress any power to do any 
act in the exigency of war which it cannot do in 
times of peace. There, sir, is where the heresy 
lies. I give the Senator (Mr. Sumner’s) own 
words, and while I desire to treat him with 
every possible respect, and have yielded to him 
repeatedly—a thing the Senator rarely does for 
the accommodation of anybody—lI feel it in- 
cumbent upon me, as an American citizen, to 
say nothing of my position as a Senator, to 
enter my most earnest protest against this 
dangerous and revolutionary heresy that the 
powers of Congress are enlarged and amplified 
by a state of war. It overthrows the Govern- 
ment and accomplishes here in this Chamber 
what the rebels have not accomplished, and 
never can accomplish. 

“Such, sir, are the extremities to which the 
Senator is driven, the inconsistencies in which 
he is involved, by his effort to compass an ob- 
ject which, in my humble judgment, is not only 
unconstitutional, but which, if successful, will 
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be fatal to the integrity of the Government. 


itself, and change its entire character. Is it 
uncharitable to say that another object seems 
to lie much nearer the gentleman’s heart than 
the crushing out of the rebellion and the re- 
establishment of the authority of the Govern- 
ment in all the States? 

“T avow my object to be, with all the ter- 
rible enginery of war, to crush down and tram- 
ple out, at once and forever, this wicked and 
diabolical rebellion; then to pursue and blast 
its leaders and fomenters with the severest 
punishments that can be visited upon this most 

i t and unpardonable treason, and to 
win back the hearts of the deluded masses to 
the good old Government which protected them 
through all the past, and which they cannot, 
even now, remember without a tear of grati- 
tude and a sigh of regret, and from the shelter 
of which they were cruélly enticed away to be 
exposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm of 
treason and rebellion which has wasted their 
fortunes, desolated their homes, murdered their 


* families, embittered their lives, and darkened 


all their future. I wish to win them back; 
and, as the strongest possible inducement to 
return, I wish them to be fully assured that 
when they come they will find the same be- 
neficent Government to which they had proved 
faithless, as magnanimous in mercy, as bounte- 
ous in blessing, as equal in justice, as strong 
in protection, as when they betrayed it. 
Through weal and through woe, in the sun- 
shine of peace and amid the storm and tem- 
pest of war, I wish to stand by the Constitu- 
tion. I desire that every battle fought and 
every victory won, shall be fought and won 
under the Constitution and for the Constitu- 
tion, and that every life that is poured out in 
this terrible strife shall be a libation to its great 
principles. Let us stand by the Constitution. 
We shall need its protection hereafter more 
than we ever have heretofore. We shall need 
its restraints in the times to come more than 
we ever have in the times that are past. 
When, hereafter, this Chamber shall be filled 
with Senators, fresh from the battle-field, whose 
laurels are yet green upon their brows, accus- 
tomed to command, and impatient of restraint, 
let there be no act of ours to be drawn into 
bad precedent in breaking down the bulwarks 
which the Constitution has erected for the se- 
curity of the people. Letus leave no record 
behind to be pointed at as authority for en- 
croachment upon the powers and prerogatives 
of a codrdinate department. Power is always 
grasping, always struggling for the enlargement 
of its dominion. If we begin by denuding the 
Executive, how long will it be before the ju- 
diciary is stripped of its ermine, and all power 
concentrated in the hands of an irresponsible 
legislature? When that is done, the history 
of the Republic is closed and the history of 
anarchy and despotism begins its melancholy 
record of tyranny anf oppression and confu- 
sion and blood.” ; 


Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said: “Sir, a 
doctrine has been advanced on this floor again 
and again, and reiterated and promulgated, 
which, to my mind, is more fatal in its char- 
acter, more destructive of the Government, 
more at war with every principle of the Con- 
stitution, than secession itself. It is the doc- 
trine that would concentrate all the executive 
power of the nation—when I say executive 
power, I speak of it in its broadest sense, its 
power of activity, its energy, its power to be 
something and do something—in the President 
of the United States, negativing and denying 
to Congress any power at all. If that doctrine 
prevails your Constitution is gone, the dream of 
your fathers is over, the idea of a republic has 
vanished like the clouds of the morning before 
the rising glories of the sun, a practical despot- 
ism has stolen in upon us while our guardians 
have slept, the Constitution is perverted, and 
we are but a monarchy, having a name to live 
while we are in fact dead. 

“T confess, sir, that if that is to be the Con- 
stitution we are to have left when the war 
is over, it is a matter of indifference to me 
whether the Federal or the confederate States 
prevail, for either of them will have but an 
iron despotism.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, thus explain- 
ed what he regarded as the war power of the 
Government: “ Pray, sir, where in the Consti- 
tution is the limitation of the war powers of 
Congress? Let Senators who would limit 
them mention a single section, line, or phrase, 
which even hints at any limitation. If it be 
constitutional to make war, to set armies in the 
field, to launch navies, to oceupy fields and 
houses, to bombard cities, to kill in battle—all 
without trial by jury or any process of law or 
judicial proceedings of any kind—it is equally 
constitutional, as a war measure, to confiscate 
the property of the enemy and to liberate his 
slaves. Nor can it be doubted on principle 
that if the latter be unconstitutional, then are 
all the other agencies of war unconstitutional. 
You may condemn confiscation and liberation 
as impolitic, but you cannot condemn them as 
unconstitutional unless, in the same breath, 
you condemn all other agencies of war, and 
resolve our present proceedings into the process 
of a criminal court, guarded at each step by the 
technicalities of jurisprudence. 

“Sir, I speak frankly, according to my con- 
victions, claiming nothing for myself which I 
do not freely accord to others. In this discus- 
sion there is no need of sharp words or of 
personal allusions of any kind: nor can any- 
thing be gained by any missatement of the posi- 
tion of another. It is easy to say that Senators 
who insist upon the war powers of Congress ~ 
are indifferent to the Constitution; but I do 
not admit that any Senator is more anxious for 
the Constitution than myself. The war powers 
of Congress are derived from the Constitution, 
but, when once set in motion, are without any 
restraint from the Constitution, so that what is 
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done in pursuance of them is at the same time 
under the Constitution and outside the Consti- 
tution. It is under the Constitution in its 
beginning and origin. _ It is outside the Consti- 
tution in the latitude with which it may be 
conducted. But, whether under the Oonsti- 
tution or outside the Constitution, all that is 
done in pursuance of the war powers is consti- 
tutional. It is easy to cry out against it; it is 
easy, by misapplication of the Constitution, to 
call it in question; but it is only by such a 
misapplication, or by a senseless cry, that its 
complete constitutionality can for a moment 
be drawn into doubt. 

“The language of the Constitution is plain 
and ample. It confers upon Congress all the 
specific powers incident to war, and then fur- 
ther authorizes it ‘to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers.’ Here are the 
precise words: 

The Congress shall have t pie to declare war, to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, to make rules 
concerning captures on land and water, to raise and 
support armies—to provide and maintain a navy; to 
make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces; to provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasion; and to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 


‘“‘Can language be clearer? There may be 
other parts of the Constitution open to ques- 
tion; but there is no room for question here. 
The text is full and unequivocal. The powers 
are enumerated. Without stopping to consider 
them in detail, it will be seen that the most 
important are exclusively incident to a state 
of war, and not to astate of peace. A declara- 
tion of war is of course war, and ‘all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion’ this declaration are called into being by 
the war.” 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, took up the posi- 
tions advanced by Mr. Sumner, thus: ‘I in- 
tend to notice a few of the propositions of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. A fair example 
of his construction of constitutional provisions 
is found in his commentaries on this clause : 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any 


house without the consent of the owner; nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


*‘ A custom obtained, a right of war was ex- 
ercised by the British Government of quar- 
tering soldiers in private houses for their 
maintenance; not putting them in hospi- 
tals, sick and wounded, to be cared for; 
but soldiers who were engaged in the active 
prosecution of war. They quartered them, 
without the consent of the owners, upon*the 
families of citizens, to be supported and main- 
tained as long as the Government chose at the 
cost of the citizen and without his consent. 
The Senator, to make his construction of the 
Constitution good upon other clauses as well 
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as this, tortures this into a clause which would 
prohibit, if it were enforced, the taking of a 
rebel house to be used for the purposes of a 
hospital, or the appropriation of the house of 
any of our own citizens for hospital purposes, 
Now, sir, if the Senator really believes that 
the cases he has cited are within the purview 
of this clause of the Constitution, I certainly 
shall despair of ever producing any impression 
upon him by any constitutional argument I 
could enter into with him. And yet I think 
it is a fair specimen of his interpretation of all 
the clauses of the Constitution upon which he 
relies to establish his claim of despotic power; 
I will not say ‘slavish ;’ I will not, as was said 
the other day, ‘bandy words,’ but I will say a 
claim of absolute and despotic power for a 
single department of the Government. 

‘The Senator claims that absolute and des- 
potic power for Congress in the conduct of the 
war, and calls with something of an air of tri- 
umph upon those of us who deny it to point 
him to the limitation which the Constitution 
imposes upon the war powers of Congress. 
Mr. President, F have always understood the 
Constitution of the United States to be a grant 
of powers. It is true there are limitations. 
Its framers were not content with simply with- 
holding grants; but in some cases—and that 
of confiscation was one—not content with 
witholding a grant of power, the convention 
did proceed to impose express limitations, and 
negatived the possession and use of any such 
power. It did so in several instances. But, 
sir, the Constitution, instead of being a limita- 
tion upon the powers of Congress in the sense 
in which the Senator speaks of it, is a grant of 
powers, and Congress can exercise no power 
relating to war or peace that is not expressly 
granted to it by the Constitution. 

“ And now, sir, I ask him, when he claims 
this unlimited and despotic power for Congress 
on the conduct of the war, to point me to the 
grant of power in the Constitution, and not 
content himself by turning with an air of 
triumph and saying ‘gentlemen have pointed 
to no limitation in the Constitution upon the 
war power.’ -Where is his grant of power? 
The only place that he professes to find it, I 
believe, is here: 

Congress shall have power to make all laws which 


shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers— 


the powers previously granted— 

and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 

““Mr, President, I ask, is it seriously contend- 
ed that the powers of Congress are one atom 
greater by the insertion of this provision than 
they would have been if it had never appeared 
in the Constitution at all? 

“* The gentleman insists that the Constitution 
confers upon Congress all the rights of war. I 
think I do not state him'too largely. He says, 
in addition to that, that all the powers that are 
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may be used by him in association with Con- 
gress; that he has no power which Congress 
may not, if it chooses, associate itself with him 
in the exercise of. One of the powers of war 
is the power to command the army. Does the 
Senator intend to be understood as insisting 
that Congress has the right and power, under 
the Constitution, to take the actual command 
of the army in the field?” 

Mr. Sumner: “Is the Senator serious in 
putting the question ?” 

Mr. Browning: “ Unquestionably, I am se- 
rious.” 

Mr. Sumner: “The Senator knows very 
well that by the Constitution of the United 
States the President is commander-in-chief of 
the army; but he also knows very well, that 
by the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress may make all laws to regulate the duties 
and the powers of the commander-in-chief. 
That is my answer to the question.” 

Mr. Browning: “ Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator whether he was serious when he as- 
serted that all the rights and powers of war 
were conferred by the Constitution upon Con- 
gress; whether he was serious when he further 
asserted that the President possessed no power 
which might not be used by him in association 
with Congress. I am serious in asking these 
questions, for these are doctrines which, in my 
judgment, are subversive of every principle of 
free government, which tend to establish, and 
which, if carried into legislation and into oper- 
ation, will establish the most odious, despotic 
tyranny that the world ever saw. 

“T do not intend to go any further into the 
argument, Mr. President. The Senator, repeat- 
ing what had previously been said by another 
Senator, that the doctrine which had been ad- 
vocated upon this floor, that the President 
could not be controlled by Congress in the 
exercise of the duties peculiarly devolving upon 
him by the Constitution, has chosen to charac- 
terize that as absurd and slavish, and deserving 
only of contempt, and, I believe he added, of 
execration. Mr. President, harsh and vulgar 
words prove nothing but the passion and ma- 
lignity of him who uses them. They constitute 
no argument; they deserve no answer.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, followed, saying: 
“T rise, Mr. President, to detain the Senate for a 
few minutes in the discussion of one single prop- 
osition, which has been frequently insisted upon 
during this debate respecting confiscation, that 
has run through so many weeks of this session 
—I mean the proposition which asserts the ab- 
solute authority of the President of the United 
States as derived from that provision of the 
Constitution which declares that he shall be 
commander-in-chief of the army and the navy 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States. If I understand this proposition cor- 
rectly, it may be stated briefly thus: that in 
virtue of the clause of the Constitution which 
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I have recited, the Executive of the nation has 
the absolute, independent, irresponsible author- 
ity to control, use, and employ the army and 
the navy of the United States, and all the im- 
plements and instruments of war, as he pleases, 
not being, in these regards, subject to the con- 
trol of Congress in any degree, and not being in 
any sense or degree responsible to Congress for 
the exercise of this supposed power, and not 
being subject to any legislation which the two 
Houses of Congress may adopt in reference to 
his authority. 

“The question which I propose to discuss, as 
connected with this proposition, is, Has Con- 
gress authority under the Constitution to con- 
trol and direct the President in the application 
and use of the military force of the nation in 
carrying on war, and is he bound to apply and 
employ it as they may direct? It is a simple 
question of power under the Constitution. All 
will admit its magnitude and importance. 

“Sir, this new heresy deserves rebuke. It 
has been justly characterized by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Wade) as slavish. And noth- 
ing is more certain than that, if it shall get a 

rmanent hold on the public mind, we shall, 
in the no very distant future, lose our liberties 
or become a conquered people. And I warn 
the country against the insidious and fatal 
sophistry, as I warn them against the less in- 
sidious and far léss fatal doctrine of secession. 
Secession must and will be refuted and put 
down by the arms of freemen; but when they, 
too, have consented to surrender the power of 
the sword wholly to the President, denying to 
their representatives all power to control him 
in the use of it; when Congress shall have ab- 
dicated this, the highest function of the national 
sovereignty, Cmsar has no Rabicon to pass; the 
boundaries of his military command, once fixed 
by the Senate, are blotted out forever. The 
consular general becomes a military dictator, an 
imperator, and all the powers of the Govern- 
ment, civil and military, pass into his irrespon- 
sible hands ; his decrees will constitute the laws 
of the Republic, and his pretorian bands will 
make the President of the United States.” 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, thus replied: “I 
will not occupy the attention of the Senate 
over five minutes. As my attention was espe- 
cially invited by the Senator from Michigan to 
a portion of his speech, to all of which I have 
listened with interest, I think it proper that I 
should make a word of reply to that part to 
which he invited my attention. He, like every 
other Senator who contends for the new doc- 
trine he advocates, is forced to go outside of 
the Constitution to find authority to sustain it, 
and no better authority has been found by the 
Senator¢han that of Washington’s commission 
under the Continental Congress, and the prac- 
tice of the Government under the Articles of 
Confederation. He says that Washington him- 

self did not assume or pretend to claim any 
authority independent of the appointing power. 
Of course he did not; the Continental Congress 
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was the appointing power, and the Continental 
Congress was competent to impose any condi- 
tions, limitations, and restraints it chose to 
do, and it did impose them; so did the Con- 
gress under the old Articles of Confederation. 
And it was the continued and repeated blun- 
dering and bungling of military operations 
when controlled and governed by Congress that 
influenced the convention to ignore the doc- 
‘trine, and separate forever the direction of the 
army from the control of Congress. It was the 
very authority upon which the Senator relies 
to sustain his doctrine that led to a change 
of the doctrine, and the clothing of the 
President of the United States with all the au- 
thority of commander-in-chief. Now, sir, the 
Constitution, and not Congress, is the appoint- 
ing power of the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and he is 
subject to all the restraints that the Constitu- 
tion imposes upon him, and he is subject to 
none others. Congress can impose no restraint 
upon any power that is necessary to the execu- 
tion of the office with which the Constitution 
clothes him. 

“The gentleman, however, attributes to me 
a denial of all control by Congress over the 
army, or the commander-in-chief. I am per- 
fectly willing to stand by my sentiments as 
I have myself uttered them. I am not willing 
to have attributed to me absurdities that I 
never entertained and never expressed, wheth- 
er they result from a misunderstanding or 
from a misrepresentation of what I did 
say. I certainly do not intend to intimate that 
the Senator makes any wilful misrepresenta- 
tions of my views; but they are upon record; 
I am willing to abide by them, defend them; 
but Iam not willing to undertake the defence 
of all the absurdities that he suggests in inter- 
rogatories to me. I do not deny the control of 
Congress, and never have denied the control 
of Congress over the armies of the United 
States to the extent that the Constitution gives 
it control. I admit all the control which the 
Constitution has given; that is, Congress has 
power to raise armies and support armies, 
Congress may refuse to raise armies; it may 
refuse to support armies; it may disband armies 
after they are raised, and to that extent it can 
control the commander-in-chief, and to no other 
extent than the extent that the Constitution 
has authorized it to control him.” 

The debate was further continued in the Sen- 
ate with much feeling among the members in 
favor of a confiscation bill. Mr. Cowan, of 
Pennsylvania, thus described the proceedings: 
“T came here with the firm conviction that it 
was the duty as well as the policy of the Re- 
publican party, the majority upon this floor, to 
take by the hand every loyal man who came 
from a Southern State, to forget any differences 
that we might have had before the territorial 
question of slavery (which was really settled 
by the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presiden- 
cy), to let that all be past and bygone, and all, 
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unitedly, as brothers, stand together, shoulder 
to shoulder, in order to suppress this rebellion. 
Could we have done this earnestly and heartily, 
confining our legislation solely to such laws as 
were necessary to raise and support our armies 
in the field, we should, in my judgment, have 
saved life and treasure, and we should have 
been nearer the end than we are to-day.. But 
what has been the course of the school to which 
I have alluded? Why, sir, hardly a day has 
elapsed here that some measure was not intro- 
duced relating to slavery, and which was cal- 
culated to irritate, to wound, and to alienate 
those loyal and willing friends from us. How 
is it now? The gulf which separates the loyal 
men from the border States and the ultra 
school of the Republican party, is nearly as ~ 
wide on this floor as that which separated the 
secessionists and the Republicans of former 
times. Mr. President, is that the way to sup- 
press the rebellion? Never, never. Do the 
Senators from the Slave States say you are 
making friends for them by your projects of 
emancipation and confiscation, and all that kind 
of thing? They will tell you, and have told 
you, one and all, that instead of so doing, you 
are weakening them at home, and multiplying 
enemies against the Republic. Let the Senator 
from Minnesota go home and count his dead— 
and he has not one for every twenty that I 
have—and let him ask himself whether this 
unrelenting bitterness toward a whole people 
because they happen to live in Slave States, 
whether this fierce denunciation of that whole 
people at all times, and upon all occasions, 
without regard to their loyalty or disloyalty, 
whether the méasures insisted upon here daily, 
and which were obnoxious to them, whether 
all that can be reconciled with an honest and 
sincere desire to put down this rebellion? I 
hope he may be satisfied with his answer; but 
if I were in his case, thinking as I do, I could 
not.” 

The bill from the House, which had been 
under consideration, was now amended by sub- 
stituting the bill reported by the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate, by the following vote: 

Yras.—Méssrs. Anthony, certo Clark, Colla- 
mer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Howe, Nesmith, 
Rice, Simmons, Stark, Ten Eyck, and Willey—21. 

Nays.—Messrs. Chandler, Grimes, Hale, Howard, 
King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Pome- 
roy, Sherman, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, 
Wilmot, Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—17. 

The bill from the House was drawn upon the 
principle that the confederates were belliger- 
ents, and could be proceeded against by all 
those measures which can be resorted to ina 
state of war. Those Senators who supported 
this bill also maintained the principle that Con- 
gress alone had the right to direct and control 
the war, and that the President was subject to 
their instructions. The key to these views is 
found in the fact that these Senators considered 
the immediate emancipation of the slaves the 
most important of all measures, and by this 
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other hand, the bill reported by the Special 
Committee of the Senate, contemplated the con- 
viction and punishment of the traitor by due 
process of law, and authorized the President, 
whenever he deemed it expedient, to issue a 
prospective proclamation of emancipation. The 
confiscation of the property of principal offend- 
ers was the chief idea of the bill. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, now moved to 
amend, by striking out the substitute reported 
by the Senate’s committee, and to insert a bill 
from the House, authorizing emancipation. 
His remarks express his views on the position 
of the question, as follows: “ Now, it is very 
manifest that the twenty-one Senators who 
voted a few minutes ago for a substitute to the 
House bill will never pass any confiscation bill. 
If it depends upon their votes, no confiscation 
bill will be passed, although they are quite will- 
ing to strike out a confiscation bill. The Sen- 
ate has it in its power to make a law. The 
House has passed two bills. The Senate has the 
power to pass the bills of the House, and they 
are laws. The Senate also has it in its power 
to disagree with the House, and probably de- 
feat any confiscation whatever. If some of the 
friends of confiscation think proper to unite 
with the enemies of all confiscation and dis- 
agree with the House and defeat any measure, 
that cannot be helped. Every Senator votes in 
view of his own*responsibility, and if he thinks 
that the best course, he will, of course, pursue 
it. It is not my province to say anything 
about that for any other Senator than myself. 
I think that the wise policy would be, now 
that the House has passed measures, even if 
they were not quite satisfactory, to take them 
and enact them at once into laws. I think now 
it would be better to take up the other branch 
of the subject relating to emancipation, and 
substitute it, if the Senate would do so, in lieu 
of the amendment that the Senate proposes to 
adopt here; because then we shall adopt a 
measure that the House has agreed upon; that 
will be a law. But who supposes that the 
House will agree to the amendment that has 
been adopted here by the enemies of all confis- 
cation aiding a few of its friends? Probably 
many persons do not want them to adopt it. 
That is the very thing they desire, to defeat 
any action. But I am for’some action. I want 
something practical; and hence I want to agree 
to one of the House bills, if I cannot agree to 
the other; I would agree to both if I could, 
although they are not just such bills as I would 
prefer, particularly the confiscation bill.” 

A debate ensued which indicated much feel- 
ing on the part of the Republican Senators, 
who had been defeated in their bill, which was 
thus described by Mr. Wade, of Ohio: “ Mr. 
President, I have witnessed, with a great deal 
of pain, the scenes that have been presented 
before us to-day in the Senate. I feel that the 
eye of the civilized world is upon us, and that 
on the Republican party of this continent now 
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rests the question of free government through- 
out the world. It seemsso to me; and I say 
Iam pained the more, because it seems to me 
that here is a radical division that has elicited 
a manifestation of some degree of feeling which 
may tend, not only on this important question, 
but on others, to divide that party on whom the 
hopes of the whole world must rest. We have 
stood together, shoulder to shoulder, upon the 
great questions which have come before us 
during this session, and never, in any legislative 
assembly, has so much been accomplished for 
the welfare of mankind, for the hope of the 
world, as has been accomplished thus far by 
the action of the Republican party in this Con- 
gress. Sir, posterity will be amazed at the 
great work we, have performed thus far.” 

A vote was finally reached upon the bill, 
which passed, as follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Clark, Collamer, Cowan, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, Harris, Howe, King; Lane of Indiana, 
Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, Sim- 
mons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkin- 
son, Willey, and Wilmot—2s. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayard, prowniog,. Carlile, Chand- 
ler, Davis, Henderson, Howard, Nesmith, Pierce, 
Powell, Stark, Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—13. 

In the House, the amendment of the Senate 
was disagreed to—yeas 8, nays 124, 

A committee of conference on the part of 
each House was appointed, and the Senate bill, 
with amendments, was reported and concurred 
in by the Senate and House. 

Subsequently, a joint resolution explanatory 
of this act was passed in the House and sent to 
the Senate. It provided that the bill should 
be so construed “as not to apply to any acts 
done prior to its passage; nor to include any 
member of a State legislature, or judge of any 
State court who has not, in accepting or enter- 
ing upon his office, taken an oath to support 
the constitution of the so-called Confederate 
States of America.” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, also offered 
the following, to be added to the resolution : 

Nor shall any punishment or proceedings under 
said act be so construed as to work a forfeiture of 
the real estate of the offender beyond his natural life. 


Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, objected, saying: 
“T cannot consent to that amendment. The 
Senate will observe that it is a very important 
amendment. It provides that you shall confis- 
cate the real estate only for life. What will 
that amount to? What is a life estate worth 
in lands in the West, where these traitors 
chiefly hold their real estate? It is not worth 
anything; it amounts t6 nothing.” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, replied: “I 
trust the amendment will be agreed to. It 
may be sometimes desirable to secure as much 
as we can, if we cannot get all we wish. I 
would desire to get the real estate in fee; but 
if we cannot do that, it may be worth while for 
us to consider whether we will not take the 
personal property of the individual and the real 
estate for life, if we cannot get the estate in fee.” 
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Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I should like 
to know by what authority the Senator says 
we cannot get any more, because if we are act- 
ing under a kind of duress, I want to under- 
stand it.” 

Mr. Clark replied: “I do not say that we 
are acting under any duress; but it may be 
that there may be objections to the bill as it 
now stands, somewhere, and it may be that an 
amendment like this will cure the difficulty and 
enable us to get over it. I suggest to Senators 
whether it may not be better to adopt the 
amendment in that view of it, rather than to 
reject it.” 

Mr, Sherman: “If the Senator from New 
Hampshire will state to us in explicit language 
that the President of the United States will 
veto the bill unless we pass this amendment, I 
am in favor of passing it; but I want to throw 
that responsibility upon those who ought prop- 
erly to assume it. I will not shirk myself, and 
I do not want anybody else to shirk. If the 
President desires to say that in his view of the 
Constitution—and I do not criticise him—he 
wishes this amendment in order to enable him 
conscientiously to sign the bill, I will pass it; 
but I want him to take that position before the 
people of the United States.” 

Mr. Clark: “Mr, President, I think I may 
say that I am authorized to declare that I do 
know that that is one of the objections made 
to the bill by the President, and it is with a 
view of removing that objection and inducing 
his signature to the bill that I offer this amend- 
ment, not that it satisfies me.” 

Mr. Sherman: “ Then I will vote for it.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘There is one other amendment 
that I propose to make, and I may as well, as 
I am upon the floor, state what that is. I pro- 
pose, after this amendment be adopted, if it 
shall be adopted, to move this further amend- 
ment: 


“And be it further resolved, That the words grantin 
an amnesty in the thirteenth section of said act shall 
be so construed as to authorize the President to restore 
the offender any property which may have been seized 
and condemned under any proceedings of this act, or 
the proceeds thereof.” 


Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, said:.“ Will the Sen- 
ator state whether that is also at the instance 
of the President ?” 

Mr. Clark: “Tt is, 
of the bill provides: 


, That the President is hereby authorized, at any 
time hereafter, by proclamation, to extend to persons: 
who may have Sah ae in the existing rebellion in 
any State, or part of a State, pardon and amnesty, 
with such exceptions, and at such times and on such 
conditions as he may think fit. 


The thirteenth section 


** The question was, whether that would au- 
thorize him, if a man showed himself to be in- 
nocent, to restore his property; and it is only 
to extend the words to give him that privilege, 
if he finds the man has been innocent, to let 
him have his property back again.” 

Mr. King, of New York, likewise objected to 
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the amendment, saying: ‘‘ Mr. President, this 
mode of proceeding presents to us a question 
that is entirely new. We are called upon to 
make a precedent as to the manner in which 
communications shall take place between coér- 
dinate branches of the Government in the exer- 
cise of their powers. I look upon it as a graver 
question, if possible, than the merits of this 
particular proposition. 

‘*T am astonished that this proposition should 
be made, I regret it. I think it ought not to 
be made or acted on.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, said: ‘ Now, sir, 
what is the part of common sense under such 
circumstances? If all the essential features of 
the bill can be retained, or if the greater num- 
ber of the most essential features can be secured 
by yielding one, without which the bill can- 
not become a law, or may not become a 
law, what is the objection, as a matter 
of common sense and common prudence, to 
taking the best we can and the most we can 
under such circumstances? Is there any loss 
of dignity in that? Is there any loss of charac- 
ter on the part of the Senate? Is it better that 
no bill be passed with regard to this object, 
which gentlemen profess to have, and have, so 
much at heart? Is it best to have an open de- 
fiance, and to say that nobody shall have an 
opinion but ourselves? That would seem to be 
the inference from the argument. I have al- 
ways been opposed to that idea. While I am 
very anxious to have my own views carried 


out into practice, I acknowledge the same right, 


on the part of others in the same position with 
myself, and those in a different position from 
myself, if they are to act on the same subject.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, proposed an amend- 
ment, saying: “I now notify the Senate that 
at the proper time I will move to amend the 
pending amendment by striking out the word 
‘real’ before ‘estate,’ so that, confining the 
forfeiture to life, it shall apply to all estates, 
both real and personal; and upon that point 
I will remark very briefly. 

“T am clearly of opinion, and have expressed 
it heretofore in the Senate, that the clause in 
the Constitution which declares that ‘no at- 
tainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the personal attainted,’ applies both to personal 
and real estate. The chief object I have in 
view now, however, is to call the attention of 
the Senate to a very short, but in my mind a 
very cogent argument that cites the author- 
ities on this subject. I have delivered to the 
clerk a written article upon this very subject, 
which was sent to me some days ago, by Judge 
Nicholas, of Louisville, Kentucky, who is one 
of the best lawyers in the country, and he has 
written most luminously on all this subject of 
confiscation and the war power. Judge Nicho- 
las cites the opinions expressed upon this point 
by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Browning), 
and by the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Sumner), and he makes his argument, adduces 
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_‘ his authorities, to overthrow the error into 


which those Senators had fallen. 

“T am delighted, sir, to see that the Presi- 
dent has indicated a desire to regard the Con- 
stitution in this measure. I pray God that he 
will do it in all cases, and I am sorry he has 
not heretofore done it more resolutely than he 
has. I now ask the clerk to read the manu- 
script that I have placed in his hands,” 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Forfeiture—Confiscation.—“ Personalty, by the Eng- 
lish law, was never forfeited by an attainder of trea- 
son. It was the realty, and the realty only, that the 
attainder acted on; and when they say no attainder 
shall hereafter work a forfeiture, they mean it shall 
not hereafter work a forfeiture upon the same estate 
that it heretofore acted upon. An attainder never-did 
act upon the personalty at all, never touched it; it 
affected the realty only, leaving the personalty to be 
dealt with as the wisdom of Congress might see fit.” 
—Senator areneg, Congressional Globe, 2171. 

“Tt is admitted by Senators that the words of the 
Constitution do not forbid the forfeiture of personal 
estate; so that a person attainted of treason would be 
made to forfeit all his personal estate, no matter what 
its amount.” Sumner, Congressional Globe, 
2190. 

To prevent a repetition of such gross, pernicious 
blunders, the attention of those Senators and others is 
invited to the following citations from so familiar and 
accurate an authority as Blackstone’s Commentaries : 

“« By attainder for treason or other felony, forfeiture 
of lands and of whatsoever else the offender possessed, 
was the doctrine of the old Saxon law.””— Vol, 2, 251. 

“Upon judgment of outlawry or of death, for trea- 
son or felony, a man shall be said to be attainted.”— 
Vol. 4, 381. 

“The forfeiture of goods and chattels accrues in 
every one of the higher kinds of offence: in high trea- 
son or misprision thereof, petit treason, felonies of all 
sorts, whether clergyable or not,” &c.— Vol. 4, 386. 

“ There is a difference between the forfeiture of lands 


and of goods and chattels. Lands are forfeited upon 


attainder and not before; goods and chattels are for- 
feited by conviction. Because, in many of the cases 
where porte are forfeited there never is any attainder ; 
which happens only where judgment of death or out- 
lawry is given. The forfeiture of lands has relation to 
the time of the fact committed, so as to avoid subse- 

uent sales and conveyances; but the forfeiture of 
chattels has no relation backwards; so that those only 
which a man has at the time of conviction shall be for- 
feited. Therefore, a traitor or felon may, bona fide, sell 
any of his chattels, real or personal, between the fact 
and conviction, for no buyer could be safe if he were 
liable to return the goods he had fairly bought, pro- 
vided any of the prior vendors had committed treason 
or felony.” — Vol. 4, 387. 

Therefore the Constitution, in saying “no attainder 
of treason shall work forfeiture except during the life 
of the person attainted,” includes personal as much as 
real estate. 

Therefore, also, Congress can in no way, directly or 
indirectly, punish treason by emancipation, for guo ad 
the punishment of treason the owner of a slave has 
only a life estate, and the owner of such life estate has 
no power of emancipation. Or, at most, all that Con- 
gress could do in the way of penalty, would be to 
emancipate during the life of the owner; but this 
would be so manifestly unjust to the remainder-man 
that no fair-minded person would contend for that 
mode of exercising the power. 

There is still a stronger reason against such exercise 
of the supposed power. Senator Sumner, in the same 
speech (page 2190) admits: “Congress has no power 
under the Constitution over slavery in the States,” 
“Congress has no direct power over slavery in the 
States so as to abolish or limit it.” Now, all the slave 
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States prohibit emancipation, except in the manner 
their statutes specially prescribe. Congress can right- 
fully, legally, do nothing in reference to this peculiar 
property, whether by way of punishment or other- 
wise, in violation of this necessary settled ey, of 
those States. Congress may forfeit and hold, or for- 
feit and sell slaves by due process of law in punish- 
ment of treason, but the Government or its purchaser 
must take and hold the Soa, subject to the State law. 

This equally disposes of all claim of power in the 
President, or of one of his sub-military commanders, to 
emancipate by proclamation. They can have in that 
particular, or any other no power not given by Con- 
gress expressly orimpliedly. As Congress cannot give 
such power directly, it cannot be implied. If claimed 
as an incident to the right of eminent domain, then it 
becomes private property taken for public use, for 
which just compensation must be made to the owner 
according to the recent precedent of emancipation in 
the District of Columbia. If claimed as an incident to 
the power of carrying on the war, then it is met by that 
highest authority, the Declaration of Independence, 
denouncing it as contrary to the usages of civilized 
warfare. it therefore cannot be implied in the silence 
of the rules and articles of war, nor can Congress right- 


fully make it part of them. 
Respectfully submitted by S. 8. NICHOLAS. 


The amendment moved by Mr. Powell was 
rejected. 

Mr. Harris, of New York, thus explained the 
proposition before the Senate: “‘ Mr. President, 
the bill in question, as it has passed both House 
of Congress, provides for the seizure and con- 
demnation of the property of rebels in two 
ways: first, where the traitor has been pro- 
ceeded against personally and convicted. In 
that case, the first section of the bill provides 
that a fine may be imposed upon him, and that 
his property may be sold for the payment of 
that fine. His whole estate in the realty may, 
under the provisions of that section, be divest- 
ed. The Senator from Illinois thinks that pro- 
vision is unconstitutional, and yet he has sup- 
ported the bill and desires to have it a law. 
He thinks that, under the provisions of that 
section, only the life estate can be divested. 
So the President thinks. Thus far they agree. 

“Now there is another provision of that bill 
which the Senator from Illinois does not seem 
to understand. He has stated that it is pro- 
vided in the bill that the real estate of the rebel 
may be seized by the army, and made a prize 
or capture of war. The Senator is mistaken 
about that. The seventh section of the bill 
provides that where the proceeding is not 
against the rebel in personam, where there are 
no personal proceedings against him, his estate 
may be seized by the Government by a proceed- 
ing in rem, and condemned and sold. The 
President thinks that that proceeding in rem 
against the property instead of the person is 
equally unconstitutional with the other; and I 
am not sure that the Senator from Illinois 
would not think so. It is accomplishing indi- 
rectly what the first section accomplishes di- 
rectly, in my judgment. The one is a judg- 
ment in rem against the property, the other is 
a judgment in personam, accompanied with a 
fine under which the property is sold. The 
Senator from Illinois and the President differ 
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widely in respect to this. The principle is the 
same. The Senator has entirely misapprehend- 
ed, at least it would seem so from the remarks 
he has made, the scope and extent of the pro- 
visions of this bill in regard to proceedings # 
rem. If I understand the bill, the seventh sec- 
tion of the bill provides for the seizure of rebel 
property where there are no proceedings against 
the person, not by the army merely, but by 
proceedings instituted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. Itseems to me that the Senator from 
Illinois is of all others the last person who 
should object to this explanatory provision by 
which the bill is made to conform to his own 
principles.” 

The joint resolution, with the amendments, 
was subsequently passed in the Senate and ap- 
proved by the House. 

The bill and joint resolution were signed 
by the President, after which he sent the fol- 
lowing Message to the House. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and 
House of esentatives : 

Considering the bill for ‘‘ An act to suppress insur- 
rection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate the property of rebels, and for other pur- 
poses,” and the joint resolution explanatory of said act. 
as being substantially one, I have approved and signed 
both 


Before I was informed of the resolution, I had pre- 
pores the draft of a Message, stating objections to the 
ill becoming a law, a copy of which draft is herewith 
submitted. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
July 12, 1862. 
[Copy.] 


Fellow Citizens of the House of Representatives : 


I herewith return to your honorable body, in which 
it originated, the bill for an act entitled “An act to 
suppress treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate 
the property of rebels, and for other purposes,” together 
with my objections to its becoming a law. 

There is much in the bill to which I perceive no ob- 
jection. It is wholly prospective; and it touches nei- 
ther person nor property of any loyal citizen, in which 
particular it is just and proper. 

_ The first and second sections provide for the convic- 
tion and punishment of persons who shall be guilty of 
treason, and persons who shall “incite, set on foot, as- 
sist, or engage in any rebellion or insurrection against 
the authority of the United States, or the laws thereof, 
or shall give aid or comfort thereto, or shall engage in 
or give aid and comfort to any such existing rebellion 
or insurrection.” By fair construction, persons within 
those sections are not punished without regular trials 
in duly constituted courts under the forms and all the 
substantial provisions of law and the Constitution ap- 
plicable to their several cases. To this I perceive no 
objection ; especially as such persons would be within 
the general pardoning power, and also the special pro- 
vision for pardon and amnesty contained in this act. 

It is also provided that the slaves of persons convict- 
ed under these sections shall be free. T think there is 
an unfortunate form of expression, rather than a sub- 
stantial objection, in this. It is startling to say that 
Congress can free a slave within a State, and yet if it 
were said the ownership of the slave had first been 
transferred to the nation, and Congress had then liber- 
ated him, the difficulty would at once vanish. And 
this is the real case. The traitor against the General 
Government forfeits his slave at least as justly as he 
does any other property; and he forfeits both to the 
Government against which he offends. The Govern- 
ment, so far as there can be ownership, thus owns the 
forfeited slaves, and the question for Congress in re- 
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gard to them is, ‘Shall they be made free or sold to 
new masters?” JI perceive no objection to Congress 
deciding in advance that they shall be free. To the 
high honor of Kentucky, as I am informed, she is the 
owner of some slaves by escheat, and has sold none, but 
liberated all. I hope the same is true of some other 
States. Indeed, I do not believe it will be physically 
possible for the General Government to return persons 
so circumstanced to actual slavery. I believe there 
would be physical resistance to it, which could neither 
be turned aside by argument, nor driven away by force. 
In this view I have no objection to this feature of the 
bill. Another matter involved in these two sections 
and running through other parts of the act will be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

I perceive no objections to the third and fourth sec- 
tions. 

So far as I wish to notice the fifth and sixth sections, 
they may be considered i That the enforce- 
ment of these sections would do no injustice to the per- 
sons embraced within them is clear. That those who 
make a causeless war should be compelled to pay the 
cost of it is too obviously just to be called in question. 
To give governmental protection to the property of per- 
sons who have abandoned it and gone on a crusade to 
overthrow that same Government is absurd, if consid- 
ered in the mere light of justice. The severest justice 
may not always be the best policy. The principle of 
seizing and spbropreets the property of the person 
embraced within these sections is certainly not very 
objectionable, but a justly discriminating application 
of it would be very difficult, and, to a great extent, im- 
possible. And would it not be wise to place a power 
of remission somewhere, so that these persons may 
know they have something to lose by persisting and 
something to gain by desisting? Iam notsure whether 
such power of remission is or is not within section 
thirteen. Without any special act of Congress, I think 
our military commanders, when, in military Be 
‘they are within the enemy’s country,” should, in an 
orderly manner, seize and use whatever of real or per- 
sonal property may be necessary or convenient for 
their commands; at the same time preserving, in some 
war the evidence of what they do. 

hat I have said in regard to slaves while comment- 
ing on the first and second sections is applicable to the 
ninth, with the difference that no provision is made 
in the whole act for determining whether a particular 
individual slave does or does not fall within the classes 
defined in that section. He is to be free upon certain 
conditions ; but whether those conditions do or do not 
ertain to him, no mode of ascertaining is provided. 
his could be easily supplied. 

To the tenth section Pia no objection. The oath 
therein required seems to be proper, and the remainder 
of the section is substantially identical with a law al- 
ready oe: : 

The eleventh section eas assumes to confer dis- 
cretionary power upon the Executive. Without the 
law, I have no hesitation to go as far in the direction 
indicated as I-may at any time deem expedient. And 
I am ready to say now, I think it is proper for our 
military cnmmanders to employ, as laborers, as man 
persons of African descent as can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

The twelfth and thirteenth sections are something 
better than unobjectionable; and the fourteenth is 
entirely proper, if all other parts of the act shall stand. 

That to which I chiefly object pervades most = 
of the act, but more distinctly appears in the first, 
second, seventh, and eighth sections. It is the sum 
of those provisions which results in the divesting of 
title forever. 

For the causes of treason and ingredients of treason, 
not amounting to the full crime, it declares forfeiture 
extending beyond the lives of the guilty parties; 
whereas the Constitution of the United States eclares 
that ‘no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the person 
attainted.’ True, there is to be no formal attainder in 
this case ; still, I think the greater punishment cannot 
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be constitutionally inflicted, in a different form, for the 
offence. 


same 

With respect I am constrained to say I think 
this feature of the act is unconstitutional. It would 
not be difficult to modify it. 

I os aes that the provision of the Constitution, 
put in language borrowed from Great Britain, applies 
only in this country, as I understand, to real or landed 


estate. 
in, this act, in rem, forfeits property for the in- 
ents of treason without a conviction of the sup- 
posed criminal, or a personal hearing given him in any 
proceeding. That we may not touch property lying 
within our reach, because we cannot give person 
notice to an owner who is absent endeavoring to de- 
stroy the Government, is certainly se ppone f Still, 
the owner may not be thus en ; and I think a 
reasonable time should be provided for such parties to 
appear and have personal hearings. Similar provisions 
are not uncommon in connection with proceedings in 


rem. 
For the reasons stated, I return the bill to the House 
in which it originated. 

Some of the acts of a general nature passed 
at this session of Congress, provided for the 
following purposes: 

The number of members of the House of 
Representatives was fixed at two hundred and 
forty-one. Eight additional members were as- 
signed, one each to Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island. 

The following additional article of war was 
adopted for the government of the army and 
navy: 

Arricie. — All officers or persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States are prohibited from 
employing any of the forces under their respective 
commands for the purpose of returning fugitives from 
service or labor, who may have esca) from any 

ms to whom such service or labor is claimed to 

due, and any officer who shall be found guilty by 

a court martial of violating this article shall be dis- 
missed from the service. 


The act for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia emancipated all persons 
of African descent held to service in the Dis- 
strict immediately upon its passage ; loyal own- 
ers of slaves only were allowed ninety days to 
prepare and present to commissioners appoint- 
ed for that purpose the names, ages, and person- 
al description of their slaves, who were to be 
valued by the commissioners. No single slave 
could be estimated to be worth more than three 
hundred dollars. The amount of these claims 
was to be paid to each owner after the final 
report of the commissioners at the end of nine 
months. One million of dollars was appro- 
priated to carry the act into effect. The sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars was appro- 
priated to colonize any of the liberated slaves, 
who might desire to go to Hayti, Liberia, or any 
country beyond the limits of the United States, 
as the President might select. 

A department of agriculture was established, 
the design and duties of which are to acquire 
and to diffuse among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of that word, and to procure, 


propagate, and distribute among the people 
new and valuable seeds and plants. 

A commissioner, with a salary of three thou- 
sand dollars, and a chief clerk, with a salary of 
two thousand dollars, are the officers of the de- 
partment. 

An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers 
on the public domain, provides that any loyal 
citizen of twenty-one years of age or upward, 
or one who has filed his intention to become a 
citizen, may enter one quarter section or a less 
quantity of unappropriated public land upon 
which such persons may have filed a preémp- 
tion claim, or is subject to preémption. The 
applicant must file an affidavit that the said 
entry is made for actual settlement and culti- 
vation, and not for the use or benefit of any 
other person. No certificate is given or patent 
issued until the land has been occupied and cul- 
tivated for five years by the applicant. No 
land thus acquired can become liable for the 
satisfaction of any debt contracted previous to 
the issue of the patent. No individual can ac- 
quire title to more than one quarter section 
under the act. 

An act was passed to provide for the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific Ocean. 

The following sections of an act to punish 
and prevent the practice of polygamy in the 
Territories of the United States, &c., were en- 
acted : 

The first section punishes with a fine of five 
hundred dollars and imprisonment not exceed- 
ing five years, any person convicted of bigamy 
in any Territory of the United States. 


Ssc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following 
ordinance of the oe grea government of the State 
of Deseret, so called, namely: “‘ An ordinance incor- 
alae the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
aints,” passed February eight, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, and adopted, reénac and 
made valid by the Governor and Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah by an act passed January 
nineteen, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
entitled “‘ An act in relation to the compilation and re- 
vision of the laws and resolutions in force in Utah 
Territory, their publication, and distribution,” and all 
other acts and parts of acts heretofore passed by the 


-said Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 


which establish, support, maintain, shield, or counte- 
mance DOEPTs be, and the same hereby are, disap- 
roved and annulled: Provided, That this act shall 
ze so eee a6 b> sbi 2, Baie affect or esa 
ere Wi e right of property le; acquired under 
the ordinance hereto at gpk lbs sa | nor with the 
right “to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience,” but only to annul all acts and laws which 
establish, maintain, protect, or countenance the prac- 
tice of polygamy, evasively called spiritual marriage, 
however disguised by legal or ecclesiastical solemni- 
ties, sacraments, ceremonies, consecrations, or other 
contrivances. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall not 
be lawful for any corporation or association for reli- 
gious or charitable purposes to acquire or hold real 
estate in any Territory of the United States during the 
existence of the territorial government of a greater 
value than fifty thousand dollars; and all real estate 
acquired or held by any such corporation or associa- 
tion contrary to the provisions of this act shall be for- 
feited and escheat to the United States; Provided, 
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That existing vested rights in real estate shall not be 
impaired by the provisions of this section. 


Every person hereafter elected or appointed 
to any office of honor or profit under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, either in the 
civil, military, or naval departments, except 
the President, is, by another act, required to 
take the following oath before entering upon 
the duties of such office: 

I, AB, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
never voluntarily borne arms oie the United 
States since I have been a citizen thereof; that I have 
voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, or en- 
couragement to persons engaged in armed hostility 
thereto; that I have neither sought, nor acce ted, nor 
attempted to exercise the functions of any office what- 
ever, under any authority or pretended authority in 
hostility to the United States; that I have not yielded 
a voluntary support to any pretended government, 
authority, power, or constitution within the United 
States, hostile or inimical thereto. And I do further 
swear ‘a8 affirm) that, to the best of my knowledge 
and ability, I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic ; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter, so help me 
God 


The Confiscation, Tax, Tariff, and Militia 
Laws are noted elsewhere in these pages. 

This session of Congress closed on the 17th 
of July, 1862. It was marked by industry on 
the part of the members, and a disposition not 
only to sustain the Executive in the conflict 
with the Confederate States, bnt to urge him 
to all such measures as should tend to liberate 
the slaves in those States. It is a singular fact 
that not a proposition for conciliation or one 
that looked to a redress of any conceived 
grievance on the part of the South was enter- 
tained in either House. One was offered by 
Mr. Saulsbury, of Maryland, on the second day 
of the session, and immediately laid on the ta- 
ble. It does not appear to have been alluded 
to afterward, nor was any other offered. The 
resolutions expressing the sense of Congress on 
the object of the war adopted at the previous 
session were repudiated, and bills providing for 
the emancipation of the millions of slaves 
through the confiscation of all the property of 
disloyal owners in those immense Southern 
States, were passed into laws. 

Slavery, and the laws regulating it, were 
abolished in the District of Columbia. Slavery 
was forbidden in all the Territories of the United 
States, Liberia and Hayti were recognized as 
independent republics, and as belonging to the 
family of nations. A new treaty, relative to the 
slave trade, was ratified with Great Britain, 
which allowed to her the liberty of searching 
American vessels under certain circumstances, 
All persons in the army or navy were prohib- 
ited from returning slaves, or sitting in judg- 
ment on the claim of their masters. The slaves 
of disloyal persons in the Confederate States 
were declared to be emancipated on coming 
within the lines of the Federal army. A reso- 


‘and a State reform school at West Meri 
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lution to tender compensation to loyal mas-— 
ters on the voluntary emancipation of their — 
slaves was also adopted by Congress. » a 
CONNECTICUT, one of the Eastern or New 
England States, first settled in 1638. _ 
4,674 square miles. Population in 1860, 460,-— 
147. Governor till first Wednesday in May, — 
1863, William A. Buckingham, of Norwich, — 
Secretary of State, till same date, James Ham-— 
mond Trumbull, of Hartford. The election for — 
State officers takes place on the first Monday 
of April. At the election of April, 1862, the 
total vote was 70,430, of which William A, 
Buckingham received 39,782, and was elected, — 
The Legislature consists of 21 senators, and 
251 representatives. The Senate was una 
mously Republican. The House of Represen- 
tatives had 195 Republican members, and 56 — 
Democrats. The State expenditure for the 
year, aside from school-fund revenue, was — 
$2,148,257, of which about $1,866,097.52 was 
for war purposes; two thirds of this amount 
would be refunded by the general government. — 
The valuation of the State, as returned by the 
assessors, Which does not include State or other — 
property exempt from taxation, and estimates 
real estate much below its true value, was 
$254,742,695. The census valuation in 1860, — 
which probably comes nearer the actual prop- 
erty of the State, was $444,274,114. The re- 
sources and liabilities of the banks of the 
State in April, 1862, amounted to $39,211,648, — 
the capital of the banks being $21,790,937, 
their circulation, $8,023,681, and the specie in — 
their vaults $1,518,317. The assets of the 
savings banks of the State (forty-five in num- — 
ber) were $20,539,758.55, showing a surplus 
of $556,799.11 over their liabilities. The rail- — 
road property of the State (twelve railroads) 
cost about $26,000,000, and seven of the twelve 
roads paid dividends during the year, varying 
from two to twelve per cent. The total expen- — 
diture for common-school purposes during the 
year was $486,000, of which $130,850.40 was 
from the revenue of the school fund. The 
State has a normal school, with 9 teachers and ~ 
174 pupils, and three colleges, with 55 profes- — 
sors and instructors and 809 students. There 
are also an asylum for the deaf and dumb, at 
Hartford, the first founded in the United States, 
with 18 teachers and 222 pupils, and the Con- 
necticut School of Imbeciles, at Lakeville, — 
Litchfield county, with 2 teachers and 19 pupils, 
en, 
with 148 inmates. The Retreat for the Insane, at 
Hartford, is an incorporated institution, found- 
ed in 1824, and had in April, 1862, 221 patients. 
It is under the charge of John S. Butler, M. D. 
The State had increased its population during 
the decade ending in 1860 by 89,355 inhabi- 
tants, or 24.10 per cent; but this increase was 
almost entirely in the cities and large towns, 
the increase of New Haven county*being 81,- 
757, of which 18,922 was in the city of New 
Haven, and nearly 6,000 in the city of Water- 
bury, while the remainder was distributed 


throug large manufacturing towns of the 
gunty; Hartford county had increased 19,995, 

of which 15,599 was in the city of Hartford, 
‘and most of the remainder in the towns of New 
Britain and Windsor Locks; Fairfield county 
had increased 17,701, almost entirely in the 
_ large towns along the Sound shore; New Lon- 
om county had gained 9,910, of which 4,905 
sin her two cities, New London and Nor- 
h; while the other four counties, which 
2 mainly agricultural, and contained among 
them but one city, and few considerable towns, 
had gained but 9,992 in the aggregate, though 
mbracing about # of the population of the 
tate. The State is largely engaged in manu- 
ing, its industrial products 
being stated in round numbers at $83,000,000. 
‘The cash value of its farms and farming im- 
one ve was $93,169,486. Connecticut had 
i to November 10, 1862, 28,551 men 
for the volunteer sade They constitute 
_ twenty-seven regiments of infantry, one regi- 
ment of heavy artillery, two batteries of 
light artillery, and one battalion of cavalry. 
_ At the close of the year, six regiments, one 
battery, and the battalion of cavalry were at 
different points in Virginia, one regiment in 
Maryland, six in North Carolina, two and a 
ha pagent Head or its vicinity, three in 
“hae leans, and the Reena in camp await- 
orders, or recruiting. e quota required 

to fill the two calls of July and August, 1862, 
_ being short about 2,000 on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, Governor Buckingham directed a draft to 
be made in the towns where there was a de- 
ficiency on that day. In New Haven, Hart- 
ford, and some other towns, the deficiency was 
made up by volunteering before the day closed, 
bounties of large amounts being offered by pa- 
triotic citizens to volunteers. In other places 
the draft was made. Slight opposition was 
offered in Fairfield and Newtown, but it was 
- soon quelled, without any injury. In all, 1,212 
persons were drafted, but of these only 218, 
of whom 142 were substitutes, were mustered 
into the service of the United States, 81 having 
deserted after reporting at camp; 623 were 
exempted by surgeons and selectmen, 10 had 
_ previously volunteered, 34 were not subjects 
_ of military duty, and 166 were unaccounted 
_ for on the 12th of December, 1862. The 
_ Bumber needed was, however, made up by 
eae on May. the Leg 
its regular session, in , 1862, the Leg- 
islature passed a militia law, or rather revised 
_ and modified that of the previous year, which 
had proved objectionable in many particulars. 
This law divided the able-bodied males of the 
State between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, except the usual State and United States 
exempts, into two classes, the active and inac- 
tive militia; the first to aonsist of all the vol- 
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unteer companies then in existence, or who 
might be organized under the act, and to con- 
stitute one division of such number of brigades 
and regiments as the commander-in-chief (the 
governor of the State) should direct; the sec- 
ond class (inactive militia) to be composed of 
all other able-bodied persons not exempt, to be 
enrolled, and (except minors) to pay a commuta- 
tion tax of one dollar per annum, and not to be 
liable to serve except in case of rebellion or in- 
vasion of the State, when they might be draft- 
ed by the commander-in-chief to fill up the 
ranks of the active militia. The organized, or 
active militia, were required to be properly 
armed and equipped, arms being furnished by 
the State, and a sum allowed for the rent of an 
arsenal. They were to be paid two dollars a 
day and mileage when mustered for drill and 
camp duty, and if belonging to a cavalry corps 
were allowed two dollars more for horse hire 
perday. They were also exempted from the com- 
mutation tax and jury duty. The officers were 
obliged to assemble once a year for officers’ drill, 
under a competent drill master, and were com- 
pensated for the timethusspent. The law does 
not seem to have been perfect in its operations, 
much complaint being made in regard to it. 
The expense of fitting out and providing for 
so large a number of troops as was called for 
by the President’s proclamations in July and 
August, 1862, having drained the treasury, and 
causing a large prospective deficit, Governor 
Buckingham deemed it necessary to call a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature, which met in 
Hartford on the 9th of December, 1862. In 
his message, addressed to them, the governor 
stated the inefficiency of the draft, showed the 
defects of the militia law, and advocated the 
extension of suffrage to the soldiers in the 
field. He also recommended that the State 
bonds be issued for a definite number of years, 
and that the towns be allowed to issue bonds. 
The funded debt of the State was $2,000,000, 
and the unfunded debt amounted on the Ist of 
December, to $1,212,800. Exclusive of this 
unfunded debt, and of new appropriations, the 
estimated necessities of the treasury to the 31st 
of March, the close of the financial year, were 
$768,333, and the estimated receipts only 
$642,580, leaving a deficiency of $125,753, 
which, added to the unfunded debt, made the 
entire indebtedness to be provided for $1,338,- 
553. Nearly one half of this was for bounties 
to volunteers. The Legislature passed an act 
authorizing a loan of $2,000,000, which was 
taken in February, 1863, at about twelve per 
cent. premium. They also passed a law permit- 
ting the soldiers in the field to vote for State 
officers, but this was subsequently pronounced 
by the judges of the supreme court of the State 
unconstitutional. They also made some modi- 
fications in the State militia law. 
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DECATUR, a village in Morgan co., Ala- 
bama, is on the left bank of the Tennessee river, 
and thirty miles west of southwest of Hunts- 
ville. It is one hundred and twenty-two miles 
from Nashville in Tennessee, and is the termina- 
tion of a railroad from Nashville to Decatur, 
which crossed the Tennessee river by a long 
bridge. This bridge was burnt by a Federal 
force of the division of Gen. Mitchell to pre- 
vent the pursuit of a Oonfederate force. The 
Memphis and Charleston railroad passes through 
Decatur, which is 188 miles from the former 
point. Steamboats of light draft descend the 
Tennessee from this point into the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. 

DELAWARE, one of the Middle Atlantic 
States, first settled in 1627. Its area is less 
than that of any other State of the Union ex- 
cept Rhode Island, being 2,120 square miles. Its 
population in 1860 was 112,216. The governor 
elected in Nov. 1862, for four years from Jan. 
1863, was William Cannon of Bridgeville; 
the Secretary of State appointed by the gov- 
ernor elect and holding office for the same time, 
was Nathaniel B. Smithers, of Dover. At 
the election on the 2d Tuesday of November, 
1862, the Republican Union candidate for Gov- 
ernor, Oannon, received 8,155, while Samuel J. 
Jefferson, the democratic candidate, received 
but 8,044. For Congress, William Temple, 
the democratic candidate, had 8,051 votes, and 
was elected; the Republican Union candidate, 
George P. Fisher, having only 8,014. The Sen- 
ate, composed of 9 members, has 5 democrats 
and 4 Republican Union members, and the 
House, which has 21 members, has 14 democrats 
to 7 Republican Union. The receipts into the 
State Treasury, for the year ending January 1, 
1862 (the last published), were $97,810.50, and 
the expenditifres for the same period were 
$76,414.04, of which $38,989.05 were for gen- 
eral purposes, and $37,428.99 for education. 
The State has no debt, but possesses a general 
fund of $771,750, and a school fund of $431,392. 
The census valuation of the State in 1860 was 
$46,242,181. The assessors’ valuation in 1862, 
which omits all property exempt from taxation, 
was $41,521,498. The total taxes of the State 
were $121,121.36. There are 14 banks in the 
State, which in May, 1862, had an aggregate 
capital of $1,915,010, a circulation of about 
$1,000,000, and $250,000 in specie. Small as is 
the territory of the State, it has 187 miles of 
railroad, which cost for road and equipment 
$4,312,129; and one canal, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware, 12.63 miles in length, and having a 
width and depth sufficient for the passage of 
vessels drawing 9 ft. of water. The cost of 
construction of this canal was $3,547,561. 

The State has two colleges, St. Mary’s (Cath- 
olic) at Wilmington, and Delaware College (Prot- 
estant) at Newark. The preparatory depart- 


ment only of the latter is now in operation. — 


There are 296 public schools in the State. In ~ 
1861, 15,036 children attended the schools, 
which were maintained an average period of 
6.97 months. The whole amount expended for 
school purposes was $85,333.03. Of this sum 
$33,359.49 was derived from the school fund and 
$53,485.08 was raised by contribution, and of 
this $87,731.80 (more than two thirds) was 
raised in New Castle county. The income of the 
general school fund is distributed to the 
counties, according to their population in 1830, 
and the income of the U. 8. surplus fund equal- 
ly to each county. By this arrangement New 
Castle county, which has 54,796 inhabitants, re- 
ceives $12,807.36, and Sussex county, which has 
only 29,615 inhabitants, receives $12,011.22. 

The constitution of the State provides that 
each county shall have an equal number of 
Senators and Representatives in its Legislature ; 
a provision fair enough when the constitution 
was adopted, since at that time the counties 
varied little in population; but now manifestly 
unjust, since the population of New Castle 
county is very nearly double that of either of 
the other two counties. 

According to the census report of 1860, there 
are in the State 90,589 white inhabitants, 19,827 
free colored, and 1,798 slaves. Of the slaves 
1,341 (three fourths) are in Sussex county, — 
254 in New Castle and 203 in Kent; of the free 
colored, 8,188 are in New Castle, 7,271 in Kent, 
and 4,370 in Sussex; of the whites, New 
Castle has 46,355, Sussex 23,904, and Kent 
20,330. The aggregate manufactures of the 
State were $9,920,000, and consisted principal- 
ly of shipping, flour and meal, steam engines 
and machinery, railroad cars, carriages, lumber, 
cotton and woollen goods, and boots and shoes. 
The war has greatly increased the productive 
industry of Wilmington, the principal city of 
Delaware, several of the iron clad and other 
gunboats having been built there, and the de- 
mand for locomotives and cars having been 
much greater than at any previous period. 
The cash value of the farms of the State was 
$31,426,357, which, taking into account the 
small amount of territory in the State, was as 
high as most of the other States. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to fruit. growing in the State, 
and its peach and apple orchards, supply a large 
part of the demand in the neighboring cities of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The wheat of 
Delaware has a high reputation, and the flour — 
from its mills is in demand and brings high 
prices. The State raised its quotas for the vol- 
unteer army under the calls of July and August, 
1862, without a resort to drafting.. In all about 
5,000 men have been furnished by the State. 

DIPLOMATIO CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1862. The cor- 
respondence of the Federal Governments with 
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foreign governments during 1862 was more 
_ yoluminous than during the preceding year, and 
_ embraces some interesting and important sub- 
‘jects arising out of the unusual state of affairs. 
. Great Britain.—As early as November, 1861, 
the action of the British Consul at Charleston, 
Mr. Bunch, became a subject of complaint by 
the Federal Government. This action consist- 
ed in communicating, under instructions from 
home, to the Confederate authorities the desire 
of her Majesty’s Government that the second, 
third, and fourth articles of the declaration of 
Paris should be observed by the Confederate 
States in the prosecution of the hostilities in 
which they were engaged. The grounds 
alleged for complaint against this action of the 
Consul by the Federal Government were, that 
a statute of the United States forbids, under a 
heavy penalty, any person not specially ap- 
inted, or duly authorized or recognized by the 
Prctiaent, whether citizen or denizen, privileged 
or unprivileged, from counselling or advising, 
aiding or assisting in any political correspondence 
with the Government of any foreign state what- 
ever, with an intent to influence the measures 
of any foreign Government, or of any officer or 
“agent thereof, in relation to any disputes or 
controversies with the United States, or to de- 
feat the measures of their Government. The 
conduct of Mr. Bunch was thus taken to be a 
wanton violation of the law of the United 
States, and its Government announced, as the 


_ result of the most calm and impartial delibera- 


’ tion, a necessity put upon it to revoke the ex- 
equatur of the Consul. 

The reply of Earl Russell was, that the United 
States Government, by quoting this statute as 
the foundation on which to rest their com- 
plaint, seemed distinctly to admit that the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States at Rich- 
mond was, as regards the United States, “the 
government of a foreign state” —an admission 
which goes further than any acknowledgment 
with regard to those states which her Majesty’s 
Government had hitherto made. And if the 


« Confederate States are, as regards the United 
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States, a foreign state, which is implied by the 
grounds taken by the latter, then the President 
of the United States has no competence one 
way or the other, with respect to the functions 
of the Consuls of other Governments in that 
foreign state, and the exequaturs of such Con- 
suls can be granted or withdrawn only by the 
government of such foreign state. The Con- 
federate States cannot be at one and the same 
time “a foreign state,” and part of the territory 
of the United States. 

It had been further asserted by the United 
States Government that any communication to 
be addressed to the Government of the Con- 
federate States respecting goods of a belligerent 
on board of neutral ships, &c., should have been 
made by diplomatic and not by consular agents, 
and the only authority in the United States to 
receive such a communication was the Govern- 
ment of the United States itself. 
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To this assertion Earl Russell replies, that it 
is gravely telling her Majesty’s Government that 
an application to the Confederate Government 
for redress ought to be made through the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment may wellask whether such a position 
is seriously Jaid down, and whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States can affirm that, in the 
present condition of things, he has the power to 
give effect to any such application which might 
be made to him. Could the President of the 
United States restore a British subject im- 
pressed into the Confederate service, or could 
he recover private debts due a British subject 
and confiscated under a Confederate or State 
law? It is then declared by Earl Russell to 
be a principle of international law, that when 
the persons or property of the citizens or sub- 
jects of a state are injured by a de facto gov- 
ernment, the state so aggrieved has a right to 
claim from the de facto government redress and 
reparation. It may be necessary in future, for 
the protection of the interests of her Majesty’s 
subjects, to have further communications both 
with the central authority at Richmond, and 
with the governors of the separate states, and 
in such cases communications will continue to 
be made, but such communications will not 
imply any acknowledgment of the Confederates 
as an independent state. 

Mr. Adams, in reply, expressed astonishment 
that he should have given any justification of 
the view of the statute taken by Earl Russell 
through ambiguity in his previous communica- 
tions, and proceeded to explain that the statute 
was designed to punish all persons, whether 
native or foreign, citizen or privileged, who 
knowingly made themselves instruments of 
foreign states to foment factious disturbances 
within the United States. In applying the law 
in a mitigated form to Mr. Bunch, he could not 
have made so great a mistake as to have assum- 
ed that he was dealing with “the government 
of a foreign state.” 

Respecting the other position taken by him, 
namely, that the Government was the only au- 
thority to which any diplomatic communica- 
tion could be made, he urged that other- 
wise every proceeding was an attempt to un- 
dermine the authority to which an agent had 
been accredited, by his recognizing for any pur- 
pose the validity of a domestic antagonism 
within the limits of that authority. Other ar- 
guments were advanced by Mr. Adams, but the 
subject appears to have then been dropped. 
More than a year afterward, when an attack 
on Charleston was about to be made, the British 
war steamer Cadmus entered that port and 
took away Mr. Bunch. 

The next subject of discussion with her Ma- 
jesty’s Government arose from reports received 
by the Navy Department, that although the 
United States had a deposit of coal at Nassau, 
the Federal steamers were denied the right of 
taking it for use by the colonial authorities at 
that place. On the 24th of Feb., Mr. Adams 
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addressed a letter to Earl Russell stating the 
disbelief of the President that these proceed- 
ings had been sanctioned by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, but if they had been, he requested 
such action in the proper quarter as might lead 
to a rectification of the error. 

On the 25th of March, Earl Russell replied 
that coal had arrived at Nassau in the’schooners 
Stetson and Perry, which could hardly be de- 
scribed as a deposit of coal existing at Nassau, 
although it was doubtless the coal referred to, 
On the arrival of the Stetson, the coal appeared 
by the vessel’s papers to have been shipped by 
the Navy Department. The governor there- 
fore gave directions that the coal should be ad- 
mitted to an entry and landing, but that the 
United States Consul should be informed that 
it could not be permitted to be used in any 
manner which might involve a breach of the 
Queen’s proclamation of the 13th of May, 1861, 
and particularly that the coaling at Nassau of 
vessels of war of either of the belligerent 
powers could not be allowed without the ex- 
press sanction of her Majesty’s Government 
having been first obtained. Meantime the 
Perry arrived, laden with coal. On the 11th 
of Dec. the U. S. war steamer Flambeau ar- 
rived, and on the next day the American Con- 
sul applied for permission to land the cargo of 
the Stetson, as she was leaking badly, or to dis- 
charge a part of it on board the Flambeau. 
Permission was given to him to land the 
coal, but not to tranship it to the Flambeau. 
The coal was not however landed. The Consul 
then complained that the Confederate vessel 
Theodora had been supplied with coal by a 
merchant, to which the governor, in reply, said, 
that the Theodora was a merchant vessel trad- 
ing to the port at Nassau, and that being pro- 
pelled by steam, it was necessary, to enable her 
to pursue her occtpation as a trader, that she 
should be supplied with coal. The furnishing 
this necessary article, therefore, for her use by 
a merchant in the way of trade, was perfectly 
lawful, and could not be construed into a breach 
of neutrality. On the other hand, the Flam- 
beau was avowedly an armed vessel in the ser- 
vice of the Federal Government. To supply 
her with coal might facilitate her belligerent 
operations, and this would constitute an infrac- 
tion of the neutrality prescribed by the Queen’s 
proclamation. The object of the authorities at 
Nassau was to preserve a strict neutrality, and 
her Majesty’s Government could not therefore 
withhold from the governor the approval to 
which he was entitled for the course which he 
had pursued. 

It was also pointed out that the cases of the 
James Adger and the Nashville at Southamp- 
ton were not parallel cases. Those vessels 
were some thousands of miles distant from 
their respective homes, and to them, conse- 
quently, coal was an article of real necessity ; 
whereas the Flambeau was within a very short 
distance of the ports of her own nation, Key 
West, for instance, where her necessities could 
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readily be supplied. The application of the 
United States Consul was not founded on the 
necessities of the Flambeau, but on the alleged 
necessities of the Stetson. The view taken of 
this decision is thus stated by Mr. Seward in 
a despatch to Mr. Adams, dated April 16: ‘‘ The 


approval of the British Government ofthe pro- — 


ceedings of the governor of Nassau is regarded 
by the President as unfriendly toward a power 
that extends unrestricted hospitalities to the 
naval as well as the mercantile marine of Great 
Britain in its ports and harbors. The griev- 
ance is not sensibly alleviated by the fact that 
the Government of her Majesty are able to rec- 
oncile it with a proclamation issued by her 
Majesty in May last, conceding the rights of a 
belligerent to the insurgents in arms against 
the United States. The explanation obliges us 


to renew the declaration this Government has — 


so often made, that it regards the proclamation 
itself as unnecessary, unfriendly, and injurious.” 

The next subject of interest related to the 
preparation of the steam gunboat Oreto, which 
has subsequently appeared as a cruiser of the 
Confederate navy. On the 18th of February, 
Mr. Adams writes to Earl Russell that he had 
been informed of the preparation at Liverpool 
of an armed steamer, evidently intended for 
hostile operations on the ocean. In reply, 
Earl Russell stated that the commissioners of 
the customs at Liverpool reported that she was 
built for certain parties in Liverpool, and in- 
tended for the use of Thomas, Brothers, of 
Palermo, one of whom had frequently visited the 
vessel during the process of building—that she 
had taken nothing on board but coal and bal- 
last-—-that she was not fitted for the reception 
of guns; nor were the builders aware that she 
was to be supplied with guns whilst she remain- 
ed in England, and the collector at Liverpool 
stated that he had every reason to believe that 
the vessel was for the Italian Government— 
also that special directions had been given to 
the officers at Liverpool to watch the moyve- 
ments of the vessel. 
writes to Mr. Seward—‘‘the nominal destina- 
tion of the Oreto to Sicily is the only advan- 
tage which appears to have been derived from 
my attempt to procure the interference of the 
Government to stop her departure.” 

On the 25th of March, Mr. Adams writes 
again to Earl Russell, enclosing a letter from 
the American Consul at Liverpool, stating cer- 
tain facts relative to the Oreto. Mr. Adams 
says: “It is with great réluctance that I am 
driven to the conviction that the representations 
made to your lordship of the purposes and des- 
tination of that vessel were delusive, and that 
though at first it may have been intended for 
service in Sicily, yet that such an intention has 
been long since abandoned in fact, and the pre- 
tence has been held up only the better to con- 
ceal the true object of the parties engaged, 
That object is to make war on the United 
States. All the persons thus far known to be 
most connected with the undertaking are either 
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Mr. Adams subsequently 


picssee impressions to us in America. 
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directly employed by the insurgents in the 
United States of America, or residents of Great 
Britain, notoriously in sympathy with, and 

ing aid and comfort to them on this side of 

e water.” 

On the 8th of April, Earl Russell replied to 
Mr. Adams, enclosing a report from the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s treasury, which 
states that the Oreto was registered on the 3d 
of March in the name of John Henry Thomas, 
of Liverpool, as sole owner, that she cleared 
on the following day for Palermo and Jamaica 


in ballast, but did not sail until the 22d, having 


a crew of fifty-two men, all British with the 
exception of three or four, one of whom was 
an American. She had no gunpowder, nor 
even a signal gun, and no colors save Mar- 
ryatt’s code of signals and a British ensign, nor 
any goods on board excepting the stores enu- 
deem an accompanying copy of her vic- 


tualling 

On the 15th of April, a conference took place 
between Mr. Adams and Ear! Russell. Its close 
is thus statéd by the former: 

In the case of the Oreto, upon which I had addressed 
& note to him, he had directed an investigation to be 
made, and the authorities at Live had reported 
that there was no ground for doubting the legality o. 
her voyage. 

I replied that this was exactly what gave such un- 

he Oreto, by 

very paper furnished from the custom-house, was 
shown to be laden with a hundred and seventy tons of 
arms, and to have persons called troops on board, des- 
tined for Palermo and Jamaica. The very statement 
of the case was enough to show what was really in- 
tended. The fact of her true destination was notorious 
all over Liverpool. No commercial oe a were blind 
to it. And the course taken by her Majesty’s officers 
in declaring ignorance only led to an inference most 
unfayorable to all idea of their neutrality in the strug- 
gle. It was just such action as this that was making 

e difficulties of our Government in the way of ga 
the facilities to the supply of cotton, which they oped 
to furnish in a short time if the whole control of means 
to put an end to the contest was left to them. 

is lordship concluded by a polite expression of re- 

at these circumstances, at the same time that he 

could not see how the Government could change its 
position. 

The assertion of Mr. Adams relative to troops 
&c. is not sustained by the copy of ‘the paper 
from the custom house contained in this volume 
of documents. The only part referring to 
troops and guns is as follows :— 

“Men, 52; passengers or troops, ——; guns, 
—; 178 tons.” 

Again, on the 26th of June, Mr. Seward writes 
to Mr. Adams that a gunboat called the Oreto, 
built in England for the service of the insur- 
gents, with ports and bolts for twenty guns, 
and other equipments, arrived at Nassau; and 
that the United States Consul, on the basis of 
the facts relative to her, made a protest upon 
the subject and she was seized by the authori- 
ties. She was, however, released soon after, on 
the arrival at Nassau of Capt. Semmes, late of the 
Sumter, and was about to start on a privateer- 
ing cruise. This release by the authorities of 
Nassau, Mr. Seward was instructed by the Pres- 
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ident to protest against, as it seemed to be par- 
ticularly at variance with her Majesty’s proc- 
lamation of neutrality—and to ask the consid- 
eration of her Majesty’s Government upon the 
proceeding as one calculated to alarm the Goy- 
ernment and people of the United States. The 
subject was duly brought to the notice of Earl 
Russell, who, on the 29th of August, replied 
that the Oreto had been seized at Nassau, and 
was to be tried before the admiralty court for 
a breach of the foreign enlistment act. This 
was accompanied by the statements of the col- 
lector, surveyor and inspector of the port of 
Liverpool, and the affidavit of the pilot, that 
the vessel, when she went to sea, had no muni- 
tions of war in her, that is guns, carriages, 
shot, shell, or powder. 

No further reference is made to the Oreto in 
this correspondence, but the 290, or Alabama, 
is introduced as a more formidable object. On 
the 23d of June, Mr. Adams writes to Earl Rus- 
sell, saying:—‘“I am now under the painful 
necessity of apprising your lordship that a new 
and still more powerful war steamer is nearly 
ready for departure from the port of Liverpool 
on the same errand as the Oreto. This vessel 
has been built and launched from the dockyard 
of persons, one of whom is now sitting as a 
member of the House of .Commons, and is 
fitting out for the especial and manifest object 
of carrying on hostilities by sea.”” Accompa- 
nying this was a letter from the United States 
Consul at Liverpool in confirmation of these 
and other statements. 

The subject was immediately referred to the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s treasury, 
who, on the Ist of July, report that the fitting 
out of the vessel had not escaped the notice of 
the revenue officers, but that as yet nothing 
had transpired concerning her which had ap- 
peared to demand a special report. The vessel 
was intended for a ship of war, reported to be 
built for a foreign government, but as yet had 
neither guns nor carriages on board, and the 
builders did not appear disposed to reply to 
any questions respecting the destination of the 
vessel after she left Liverpool. Their solicitor, 
however, reported his opinion that there was 
not at that time sufficient ground to warrant 
the detention of the vessel, or any interference 
by the department. The Consul at Liverpool 
was then instructed by Mr. Adams to lay his 
evidence before the Commissioners." At the 
same time, he called Capt. Craven, in command 
of the U. 8. gunboat Tuscarora, to Southamp- 
ton. To Capt. Craven was given all the informa- 
tion respecting the objects and destination of 
the 290 in possession of Mr. Adams, who 
advised him to take such measures as might 
in his opinion be effective to intercept her on 
her way out. 

Meanwhile evidence was procured of the 
character and objects of the vessel by the U.S. 
Consul at Liverpool, which, in the opinion of a 
Queen’s solicitor, was sufficient to justify the 
collector of the port in seizing the vessel, and 
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laid before the commissioners. While the sub- 
ject was under their consideration the 290 
sailed from Liverpool, without register or clear- 
ance. The captain of the Tuscarora was im- 
mediately notified by Mr. Adams and he started 
in pursuit. Earl Russell, in a conference with 
Mr. Adams, stated that a delay in determining 
upon the case had most unexpectedly been 
caused by the sudden development of a malady 
of the Queen’s advocate, Sir John D. Harding, 
totally incapacitating him for the transaction 
of business. This had made it necessary to call 
in other parties, whose opinion had been at 
last given for the detention of the gunboat, but 
before the order got down to Liverpool the 
vessel was gone. He should however send 
directions to have her seized if she went, as was 
probable, to Nassau. Instructions were also 
despatched to Ireland to detain the vessel, if 
she put in to Queenstown. 

On the 30th of Sept. Mr. Adams wrote to 
Ear! Russell, relating the injuries done by the 
290 or Alabama, saying, “ I have strong reasons 
to believe that still other enterprises of the 
same kind are in progress in the ports of Great 
Britain at this time. Indeed they have attained 
so much notoriety, as to be openly announced 
in the newspapers of Liverpool and London.” 
Earl Russell, acknowledging the letter, in reply 
said: “TI have to state to yon that, much as 
her Majesty’s Government desire to prevent 
such occurrences, they are unable to go beyond 
the law, municipal and international.” 

On the 9th of October Mr. Adams enclosed 
to Earl Russell the following intercepted let- 
ter, ‘‘as substantiating the allegations made of 
the infringement of the enlistment law by the 
insurgents of the United States in ports of 
Great Britain.” He also added: “In the repre- 
sentations which I have had the honor lately to 
make, I beg to remind your lordship that I 
base them upon evidence which applies di- 
rectly to infringements of municipal law itself, 
and not to anything beyond it.” 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERIOA, 
Navy Department, Ricumonp, July 12, 1862. 

Sir: Your letter of the 29th of March last reached 
me this morning. 

The department notified you, on the 11th of J anuary 
last, that you would receive orders to command the 
second vessel then being built in England, but for rea- 
sons satisfactory to the department, you were subse- 
- capa assigned to the command of the first vessel, 
the Florida (Oreto), now at Nassau, and any just ground 
for “ the surprise and astonishment” in this respect at 
the department’s action is not perceived, 

A commission as commander for the war was sent 
you on the 5th of May, and your failure to follow the 
Oreto, which left por, Dg about the 21st of March, and 
to take command of her, as was contemplated, and as 
te were apprised by Captain Bullock, on the 26th of 

{arch, is not understood, and has been productive of 
some embarrassment. 

Captain Bullock was nominated by the executive for 
his position in the navy under existing law, and was 
duly confirmed by the Senate, and pom protest to this 
department against the action of these codrdinate 
branches of your government is out of place, 

Upon the receipt of this letter you will turn over to 
Lieutenant G. F. Sinclair the instructions which you 
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may have received, together with any pale funds in 
your hands, and return to the Confederate States in 
such manner as your judgment may direct. 

Should you not be provided with funds for this pur- 
pose, Commander Bullock will, upon your application, 
supply them. ‘ 

r am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

<E. MALLORY, Secretary of the Navy. 
Commander Jas. H. Norru, 
C. 8. N., London, England. 


On the 16th of October Mr. Adams writes 
home to Mr. Seward that, “It is very manifest 
that no disposition exists here to apply the 
powers of the Government to the investigation 
of the acts complained of, flagrant as they are, 
or to the prosecution of the offenders. The 
main object must now be to make a record — 
which may be of use at some future day.” 

Among the papers laid before Earl Russell 
by Mr. Adams was an affidavit of a person who 
sailed from Liverpool in the 290, stating that 
arms were furnished to her in or near Augra 
Bay, part of the Azores. To which Earl Rus- 
sell replies that the transaction does not appear 
to have taken place in any part ofthe United 
Kingdom, or of her Majesty’s dominions, but in 
part of the Portuguese dominions. No offence, 
therefore, cognizable by the laws of the coun- 
try, appears to have been committed by the 
parties engaged in the transaction. Respect- 
ing a statement in a letter of the American 
consul at Liverpool, that a bark was to take out 
a cargo of coals, either from Cardiff or Troon, 
near Greenock, for the 290, Earl Russell re- . 
plies that “there would be great difficulty in 
ascertaining the intention of any parties making 


such ashipment; and we donot apprehend that © 


our officers would have any power of interfer- 
ing with it, were the coals cleared outward for 
some foreign port in compliance with the law.” 
No further correspondence relative to the 290 
and the Oreto took place. (See Navy, Con- 
FEDERATE.) 

The discussions between the two Govern- 
ments relating to these vessels were also ex- 
tended to the subject of furnishing supplies 
to the Confederate States by means of vessels 
fitted out in English ports to run the blockade. 
On the 11th of March, Mr. Seward wrote to 
Mr. Adams that information had been received 
that insurance companies in England were in- 
suring vessels engaged in running the blockade, 
and even vessels carrying contraband of war. 
This, he said, ‘‘ was, in effect, a combination of 
British capitalists, under legal authority, to levy 
war against the United States. It is entirely 
inconsistent with the relations of friendship, 
which we, on our part, maintain toward Great 
Britain.” Earl Russell, in reply to the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Adams, said :—‘‘ The matter 
shall have the due consideration of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” On the 25th of March, 
Mr. Adams writes to Earl Russell as follows: 

It is obvious that just in proportion to the success 
of the efforts made by the ill-intentioned people of 
foreign countries to violate the blockade must be the 
endeavors to enforce it with increased stringency. So, 
also, in proportion to the success of such persons in 
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ing, by violation of law, the insurgents with the 
eupplyne an csin their resistance, a be the de- 
lay in restoring to all honest people the customary fa- 
cilities of trade and intercourse to which they are 
justly entitled. It has not been without great regret 
hat the Government has been compelled to observe the 


ockade appear to be fitted 
out directly from Great Britain, or some of her depen- 
dencies. e effect of permitting such violations of 

faith to go unnoticed by Government is not 
merely to create an unfortunate degree of irritation in 
America, implicating many far beyond the sphere of 
the unworthy ies B cag ag in producin % but to 
postpone proportion e prospect of bringi 
about a i pageing of things. it is for this aban os 
well as from a desire earnestly felt by the President to 
maintain unbroken all the customary relations of amity 
with Great Britain, that I have been directed to make 
the present representation. Any suggestion of the 
means best adapted to remedy the evils complained of 
is deemed a matter exclusively within the competency 
of those in whom the decision to act is vested. 


On the 27th, Earl Russell replied as follows : 


The charge that nearly all the assistance now ob- 
tained from abroad by persons still in arms aguas the 
Government of the United States, and which enables 
them to continue the struggle, comes from Great Brit- 
ain and its dependencies, is somewhat vague. I be- 
lieve the ter part of the arms and ammunition 
sent from this country to America during the struggle 
has gone to the United States. 

I agree with you in the statement that the hey 6 of 
nations in amity with each other is not to suffer their 

faith to be violated by ill-disposed persons within 

eir borders, merely from the inefficiency of their — 
hibitory policy. But it is, at the same time, a duty 
not to punish persons on suspicion, without any proof 
of their evil intent. It is not the custom of this coun- 
try to deprive any person of liberty or property with- 
out evidence of some offenee. If such evidence can 
be obtained, the laws are sufficient to prevent the ac- 
complishment of their evil designs against friendly na- 


You have not yourself hitherto furnished me with 
evidence that any vessel has received a hostile or war- 
like equipment in British waters, which has been after- 
ward used against the United States. The care that 
was taken to prevent the warlike equipment of the 
Nashville in British waters must be familiar to your 
recollection. 

With regard to codperation with the policy of the 
United States in respect to the blockade, I must re- 
mind you that Great Britain has abstained, as far as 
—_ e, from complaints of the irregularity of the 

lockade which has been instituted. 

Her Majesty’s government have been mindful of the 
suddenness of the danger with which the United States 
were threatened; of the inadequacy of the naval force 
then at the disposal of the Government, and of the 
great difficulty of blockading a coast of three thousand 
miles. But beyond forbearance and a liberal interpre- 
tation of the law of nations in favor of the United 
States, her Majesty’s Governmentcannot go. If by co- 
operation wit e policy of the United States is 
meant either taking part in the civil war still raging, 
or imposing restraints on the Queen’s subjects un- 
known to international law, I cannot undertake that 
her Majesty’s Government will adopt either of those 
courses. It would be an unheard-of measure to pro- 
hibit merchants from sending ships to sea destined to 
the Southern ports. Should such ships attempt to vio- 
late the blockade, capture and condemnation are the 
oy treats of such attempts. No authority can 

‘ound for any other. 


On the 4th of April, Mr. Seward again re- 
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quests Mr. Adams to bring the subject to the 
notice of Earl Russell, “in the hope that the 
time may have at last come when British sub- 
jects, deliberately and wickedly engaged as 
abettors in the existing warfare against the 
Government, may be subjected to some restraint, 
or, at least, be made to feel Her Majesty’s se- 
vere displeasure.” In reply to these views 
presented by Mr. Adams, on the 15th of April, 
Earl Russell expressed his belief that the par- 
ties engaged in these undertakings were not so 
much interested in the cause of the insurgents 
as in the profits to be expected by running the 
blockade. Such attempts always would be 
made in similar cases. For the rest, these ad- 
venturers were compelled to take their own 
risk. They had the dangers of capture to en- 
counter, and the certainty of being deprived of 
their rights of reclamation. The Government 
had no disposition to give them protection. 

On the 25th of April, Mr. Adams writes to 
Mr. Seward: “Meantime outfits of vessels 
with supplies to run the blockade go on with 
increased vigor. Every account received of a 
successful voyage stimulates to enlarged contri- 
butions.” 

In a letter, on the 30th, to Earl Russell, Mr. 
Adams refers tothe subject again, saying: 


I deem it my duty to represent to your lordship the 
fact that the Government of the United States finds it- 
self involved in Resales embarrassment in regard to its 

licy toward the vessels of Great Britain, from the 

ifficulty, to which I have repeatedly called your lord- 
ship’s attention, of distinguishing between the lawful 
oad the unlawful trade carried on upon the coast of the 
United States in vessels bearing her Majesty’s flag. It 
comes presented to me in so many forms of evidence, 
that I cannot avoid the painful conviction that a sys- 
tematic plan, founded on the intent to annul her Ma- 
jesty’s proclamation by steady efforts to violate the 
lockade through vessels either actually British, or else 
sailing under British colors, has been in operation in 
this island for many months, and becomes more rather 
than less extensive with the progress of time. 


To this letter Earl Russell emphatically re- 
plied on the 6th of May, in these words: 


With regard to the “systematic plan” which you 
say has been pursued by her Majesty’s subjects ‘to 
violate the blockade by steady efforts,” there are some 
reflections which I am surprised have not occurred to 


ou. 
. The United States Government, on the allegation of 
a rebellion pervading from nine to eleven States of the 
Union, have now for more than twelve months en- 
deavored to maintain a blockade of three thousand 
miles of coast. This blockade, kept up irregularly, but 
when enforced, enforced severely, has seriously injured 
the trade and manufactures of he United Kingdom. 
Thousands of pers®ns are now obliged to resort to the 
r rate for subsistence, owing to this blockade. Yet 
er Majesty’s Government have never sought to take 
advantage of the obvious imperfections 6f this block- 
ade, in order to declare it ineffective. They have, to 
the loss and detriment of the British nation, scrupu- 
lously observed the duties of Great Britain toward a 
friendly state. But when her Majesty's Government 
are asked to go beyond this, and to overstep the exist- 
ing powers given them by municipal and international 
law for the purpose of imposing arbitrary restrictions 
on the trade of her Majesty’s subjects, it is impossible 
to listen to such suggestions. The ingenuity of per- 
sons a in commerce always, in some de- 
gree, defeat attempts to starve or debar from commer- 
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cial intercourse an extensive coast inhabited by alarge 
and industrious population. ’ 

If, therefore, the Government of the United States 
consider it for their interest to inflict this great injury 
on other nations, the utmost they can expect is that 
European powers shall respect those acts of the United 
States which are within the limits of the law. The 
United States Government cannot expect that Great 
Britain should frame new statutes to aid the Federal 
blockade, and to carry into effect the restrictions on 
commerce which the United States, for their own pur- 
poses, have thought fit to institute, and the application 
of which it is thale duty to confine within the legiti- 
mate limits of international law. 


Two days later Mr. Adams responded as fol- 
lows : 


In declaring that blockade the Government of the 
United States are believed to have done nothing which 
has not been repeatedly done heretofore, and the right 
to do which at any time hereafter, whenever the neces- 
sity shall appear to call for it, is not distinctly affirmed 
by the Government of Great Britain. Neither does the 
fact that this precesting pressed with the greatest 
severity upon the interests of neutral nations appear 
formerly to have been regarded in any other light than 
as an incidental damage, which, however much re- 
gretted in itself, unavoidably follows from the gravity 
of the emergency which created it. For it can scarcely 
be supposed that so onerous a task as a veritable 
blockade will be undertaken by any nation for causes 
not deemed of paramount necessity, or will be perse- 
vered in one moment longer than those causes continue 
to operate. I am very sure that it is the desire of the 
Government of the United States to accelerate the 
period when the blockade now in operation may be 
safely raised. To that end it is bending all its efforts, 
And in this it claims to be mindful, not simply of the 
interests of its own citizens, but likewise of those of all 
friendly nations. Hence it is that it views with deep 
regret the strenuous efforts of evil disposed persons in 
foreign countries, by undertakings carried on in de- 
fiance of all recognized law, to impair, so far as the 
can, the efficacy of its measures, and in a correspond- 
ing degree to protract the severity of the struggle. 
Hence it is, likewise, that it has been profoundly con- 
cerned at the inefficacy of the laws of Great Britain, in 
which a large page of the undertakings originate, 
to apply any adequate policy of prevention. For I doubt 
not your lordship will see at a glance the embarrass- 
ment in which a country is necessarily involved by 
complaints raised of the continued severity of a block- 
ade by a friendly nation, which at the same time con- 
fesses its inability to restrain its subjects from stimu- 
lating the resistance that necessitates a continuance 
of — very state of things of which they make com- 
plaint. 

That a sense of the difficulties consequent upon the 
action of such 8 tenn nas es the enactment of the 
statute of his Majesty George the Third, of the 3d July, 
1819, is made plain by the language of its preamble. It 
is therein stated that it was passed because the laws 
then in force were not sufficiently effectual to prevent the 
evil complained of. It now appears from the substance 
of the representations which Linas heretofore had the 
honor to make to your lordship, that the provisions of 
that law are as little effectual in curing the evil as 
those of any of its predecessors. But I am pained to be 
obliged to gather from the concluding words of your 
lordship’s note that the expression of an opinion that 
the United States, in the execution of a measure 
conceded to be correct, as well as justified by every 
etter of international law as construed by the 

ighest British authorities, cannot expect that Great 
Britain should frame new statutes to remedy the defi- 
ciency of its own laws to prevent what it acknowledges 
on the face of that statute to be evils created by its own 
refractory subjects. I must be permitted to say, in 
reply, that, in my belief, the Government of the United 
States would scarcely be disposed to make a similar 
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reply to her Majesty’s Government were the relative 
position of the two countries to be reversed. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to assure your lordship that 
the grounds upon which the ct ape Thave had 
the honor to make [were founded] have not been has- 
tily considered. So far from it, the extent of the evil 
complained of has been under rather than overstated. 
I have now before me a list of eleven steamers and ten 
pire beers that have been equipped and despatch- 
ed within thirty days, or are now preparing, freighted 
with supplies of all kinds for the insurgents from one 
port of Great Britain alone. These supplies, I have 
reason to believe, are to be conveyed to Nassau, which 
place is used as an entrepot for the convenience of 
vessels under British colors, employed for the sole pur- 
pose of breaking the blockade. I have reasons for 
supposing that the business is reduced to a system, 
emanating from a central authority situated at Lon- 
don; and, further, that large sums of money have been 
contributed by British subjects to aid in carrying it on. 
If the United States have, in any of their relations with 
with her ge oer Government, committed some act 
not within the legitimate limits of international law 
which justifies the declaration of a disposition not to 
provide against such obvious violations of the neu- 
trality proclaimed at the outset of this deplorable 
struggle, I trust I may be so clearly presented to their 
consideration by your lordship as to supply the means 
either of explanation or of remedy. 


On the 10th of May, Mr. Adams, writing rel- 
ative to the case of the Emily St. Pierre, here- 
after mentioned, argued the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to suppress these attempts to send 
supplies to the Confederate States, from the 
intention of the queen’s proclamation. (See An- 
NuAL CycLtopzpia, 1861; Pusrio Documents.) 
Earl Russell immediately replied as follows: 


Forrien Orrior, May 10, 1862. 

Sir: In the letter I had the honor to receive from 
you yesterday you appear to have confounded two 
things totally distinct: 

The foreign enlistment act is intended to prevent the 
subjects of the crown from going to war when the sov- 
ereign is not at war. Thus private persons are prohib- 
ited from fitting out a ship-of-war in our ports or from 
enlisting in the service of a foreign state at war with 
another state, or in the service of insurgents against a 
foreign sovereign or state. In these cases the persons 
so acting would carry on war, and thus might en 
the name of their sovereign and of their nation in bel- 
ligerent operations. But owners and masters of mer- 
chant ships carrying warlike stores do nothing of the 
kind. If captured for breaking a blockade or carrying 
contraband of war to the enemy of the captor, they sub- 
mit to capture, are tried, and condemned to Jose their 
cargo. This is the penalty which the law of nations 
has affixed to such an offence, and in calling upon her 
Majesty’s Government to prohibit such adventures you 
in effect call upon her Majesty’s Government to do 
that which it belongs to the cruisers and the courts of 
the United States to do for themselves. 

There can be only one plea for asking Great Britain 
thus to interpose. That plea is, that the blockade is 
in reality ineffective, and that merchant ships can 
enter with impunity the blockaded ports. But this is 
a plea which & presume you will not urge. Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government have considered the blockade as an 


effective blockade, and have submitted to all its incon- 
veniences as such, 

They can only hope that, if resistance should prove 
to be hopeless, the Confederate States will not con- 
tinue the struggle ; but if, on the other hand, the resto- 
ration of the Union should appear to be impossible, 
the work of devastation now going on will cease. 

Her Majesty’s Government can only desire the pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of the United States, what- 
ever may be the event of the present civil war. 


LE a le ET 
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_-‘Mr. Adams's answer was dated on the 12th, 


as follows: 
LEGATION OF THE Untrep Stares, Lonpon, } 
May 12, 1862. 
' My Lorp: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ception of your note of the 10th instant. From the 
purport of it I am led to fear that I may have been 


- unfortunate heretofore in my attempts to express my 


own meaning. If I have appeared to your satin? to 
confound two things so very dissimilar as the penalties 
of the enlistment act and the liabilities which follow 
from the attempt to break a blockade, I can only say 
that the fault must be laid to my want of ability to use 
words properly to express my thoughts. : 
_ The position which I did mean to take was this: 
that the intent of the enlistment act, as explained by 
the words of this preamble, was to prevent the unau- 
thorized action of subjects of Great Britain, disposed 
to embark in the contests of foreign nations, from 
involying the country in the risk of a war with 
these countries. This view of the law does not seem 
to be materially varied by your lordship; when 
mpeeing of the same thing you say that the law ap- 
plies to cases where “ private persons so acting would 
carry on, and thus might engage the name of their 
sovereign and of their nation in belligerent operations.” 
It is further shown by that preamble that that act was 
an additional act of | i Ramage made necessary by ex- 
ience of the inefficiency of former acts passed to 
effect the same object, 
But it is now made plain that whatever may have 
been the skill with which this latest act was drawn, it 
does not completely fulfil its intent, because it is very 


_ certain that many British subjects are now engaged in 


undertakings of a hostile character to a foreign state 
which, though not technically within the strict letter 
of the enlistment act, are as much contrary to its 
spirit as if ape levied war directly. The measures em- 
brace all of the operations preliminary to openly car- 
rying on war—the supply of men, and ships, and arms, 
dnd money to one party in order that they may be the 
better enabled to overcome the other, which other is 
in this case a nation with which Great Britain is now 
under treaty obligations of the most solemn nature to 
maintain a lasting and friendship. The Govern- 
ment of the United States having, in the course of its 
hostile operations, had occasion to experience the in- 
jurious effects of this virtual levying of war against it- 
self from the ports of a friendly power, and seeing the 
obstacle in the way of the removal of them to be al- 
leged to be the inefficiency of a statute intended to ef- 
fect that object, does not regard it as asking anything 
unreasonable, or more than it would in like case be 
willing itself to grant if it solicits some action to render 
effective the spirit as well of the law as of her Majesty’s 
enunciation of the national will. 

I perceive that your lordship appears to be of opinion 
that, in this proceeding, the Government of the United 
States is as ing more than is reasonable. It is, in 
your view, sufficient to declare that owners and mas- 


_ ters of merchant ships, fitted out with intent to break a 


blockade or carry contraband of war to one of two 
parties engaged in war, are subject to capture, trial, 
and condemnation, if caught by the offended party. 
And henee, in this case, that the Government of the 
United States, in calling upon her Majesty’s Govern- 
Ment to prohibit such adventures, is in effect calling 
upon it to do that which it ought to do for itself. The 
only valid plea, your lordship remarks, for asking in- 
terposition, is, that the blockade is in reality ineffec- 
tive; and this, you very justly presume, I shall not be 
disposed to urge. 

ut I pray your lordship’s pardon if I submit that 


' you appear to have entirely overlooked another plea, 
» which ia 


v am confident enough to imagine of no incon- 
siderable weight. That plea is that the kingdom of 
Great Britain endeayor in spirit as well as in letter to 
preserve the principle of neutrality, if not of friend- 
iP. toward a foreign power in amity with it to which 
it has pa ar he precise mode in which that 
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shall be done, it does not presume to prescribe. That 
the toleration of such conduct in subjects of Great 
Britain, as I have had the pain heretofore to expose, is 
surely in violation of that neutrality, is justly to be in- 
ferred from the vey language of her Majesty’s procla- 
mation. For it is therein declared that precisely such 
acts of theirs as I have been compelled to complain of 
are done “in derogation of their duty to her as a neu- 
tral sovereign, and incur her high displeasure.” If 
such, then, be the true character of the proceedings to 
which I have heretofore called your lordship’s atten- 
tion, they surely merit something more of notice from 
her Majesty’s ministers than an intimation that they 
will be suffered to pass unreproved unless the punish- 
ment shall be inflicted by the nation whom they are 
designed to injure. The object of the Government of 
the United States has not been to relieve itself of the 
duty of vigilance to capture offenders against the law. 
It has rather been to avoid the necessity of applying 
additional stringent measures for their own securit 
inst British subjects found to be engaged in suc 

illicit enterprises, made imperative by the conviction 
that no preventive codperation whatever can be ex- 

ected from her Majesty’s Government. It has rather 
pean to avoid the risk of confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, because all happen to be involved ina 
general suspicion. And, lastly, it has rather been to 
remove, at as early a day as may be, eae with its 
own safety, the restrictions on the trade with foreign 
countries, which these evil-doers are laboring with so 
much industry to force it to protract. Your lordship’s 
language leaves me little wae of any coéperation of 
her Majesty’s Government to these ends. Nevertheless, 
I trust I may be permitted to indulge the belief that 
the time is not now far distant when the difficulties 
thus interposed in the way of its progress will have 
been so far removed by its own unassisted action as to 
relieve both countries from the painful necessity of 
further continuing the discussion. 


The correspondence on this subject was 
closed by the following note from Ear] Russell 
to Mr. Adams: 

‘ Foreten Orricr, May 17, 1862. 

Sm: Ido not wish to prolong this correspondence, 
and shall only make one remark in answer to your last 


letter. : 

If the British Government, by virtue of the preroga- 
tive of the crown or by authority of parliament, had 
prohibited and could have prevented the conveyance 
in British ships of arms and ammunition to the Con- 
federate States, and had allowed the transport of such 
contraband of war to New York and to other Federal 

rts, her Majesty’s Government would have departed 
co the neutral position they have assumed and 
maintained, 

If, on the other hand, her Majesty’s Government had 
prohibited and could have prevented the transport of 
arms and ammunition to both the contending parties, 
they would have deprived the United States of a great 
part of the means by which they have carried on the 
war. The arms and ammunition received from Great 
Britain, as well as from other neutral countries, have 
enabled the United States te tit yn the formidable 
armies now engaged in carrying on the war against the 
Southern States, while by cme of the blockade es- 
tablished by the Federal Government, the Southern 
States have béen deprived of similar advantages. 

The impartial observance of neutral obligations by 
her Majesty’s Government has thus been exceedingly 
advantageous to the cause of the more powerful of the 
two penegreny § parties. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, - RUSSE 

Cuarves Francis Apaus. 


The action of her Majesty’s Government in 
according to the Confederate States belligerent 
rights, was a subject of constant correspondence, 
It was pressed by Mr. Seward as the most im- 
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portant of all the questions arising between the 
two Governments, Nevertheless, her Majesty’s 
Government remained inflexible in the position 
which it had taken. At one time, on August 
22d, Mr. Adams writes to Mr. Seward that he 
had been told, but not by authority such as to 
place the matter altogether beyond a doubt, 
that his (Mr. Seward’s) despatch in connection 
with preceding ones likewise communicated, 
and ‘other considerations, had had so much 
effect on the Ministry as to incline them to 
leave open a way to the revisal of their former 
policy depending on the issue of the movement 
upon Richmond. Had that been successful, the 
recognition of belligerent rights was to have 
been withdrawn. 

Representations were also made to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, relative to the proceedings 
at Nassau, by parties engaged in running the 
blockade, but they were not successful in ob- 
taining any interference of the Government. 
Representations were also made by British sub- 
jects at Liverpool, relative to a kind of block- 
ade of the island by American cruisers. (See 
Biooxave.) But the Government made no 
concessions to the petitioners, 

The case of the ship Emily St. Pierre was 
one of considerable interest. On the 24th of 
April, Mr. Adams wrote to Earl Russell that 
this ship, being under a British register, and 
belonging to British subjects residing in 
Liverpool, was found on the 18th of March 
previous, attempting to run into the port 
of Charleston, in South Carolina, in  viola- 
tion of the blockade, there legitimately estab- 
lished. She was seized, and the crew, with 
the exception of the commander, the steward, 
and cook, taken out, and a prize crew of three 
officers and twelve men put on board, with 
directions to proceed to Philadelphia. The 
captain being left at liberty on board, concerted 
a scheme by which he surprised and took pos- 
session of the vessel, and compelled the sea- 
men to navigate the ship to the port of Liver- 
pool, where he sent them ashore, and took 
shelter for himself under the authority of the 
British Government. Mr. Adams asked for 
the restoration of the vessel, on the ground 
that it had been decided that such an act would 
work a total confiscation of vessel and cargo, 
and that the unlawful intent of the voyage was 
too strongly indicated to justify the extension 
to it of any protection by the Government. 

Earl Russell replied, on the 7th of May, that 
her Majesty’s Government were unable to com- 
ply with the request for the restoration of the 
ship, inasmuch as they had no jurisdiction’ or 
legal power whatever to take or to acquire 
possession of her, or interfere with her owners 
in relation to their property in her. Further, 
her Majesty’s Government could not raise in 
an English court the question of the validity of 
the capture of this ship, or of the subsequent 
rescue and recapture, for such recapture is not 
an offence against the municipal law of Eng- 
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On the 9th of May, Mr. Seward writes to Mr. 
Adams :—‘‘ Your proceeding, in asking from 


the British Government the restoration of the — 


prize ship Emily St. Pierre, is approved, equally 
for its promptness and the grounds upon which 
it was adopted.” z 
Mr. Adams replied to Earl Russell on the 
10th of May, by quoting the opinion of Lord 
Stowell, as the highest judicial authority of 
Great Britain, as follows :—‘“ If a neutral master 
attempts a rescue, he violates a duty which is 
imposed upon him by the law of nations 
to submit to come in for inquiry as to ‘the 
property of the ship or cargo; and if he vio- 
lates that obligation by a recurrence to force, 
the consequence will undoubtedly reach the 
property of his owner; and it would, I think, 
extend also to the confiscation of the whole 
cargo intrusted to his care, and thus fraudulent- 
ly attempted to be withdrawn from the rights 
of war.” 
Mr. Adams then refers to the Queen’s procla- 
mation as warning her subjects, and all persons 
entitled to her protection, that if they shall 
presume, in contempt thereof, to do any act in 
derogation of their duty as subjects of a neutral 
sovereign, or in violation, or contravention of 
the law of nations in that behalf, they willincur © 
and be liable to the several penalties and penal 
consequences, by statute or by the law of na- 
tions imposed. From the words of this proc- 
lamation he inferred a jurisdiction existing in 
Great Britain, capable of taking cognizance of — 
cases arising under the law of nations, and be- 
yond the range of the municipal law. yon 
On the 12th of June Earl Russell replied by 
stating the principles involved in the case, and — 
closed the correspondence on the subject as _ 
follows: 
You speak of the rescue of the Emily St. Pierre as 


being a fraud by the law of nations. But whether the — 


act of rescue be viewed as one of fraud or of force, or as 
partaking of both characters, the act was done only 
against the rigbts accruing to a belligerent under the 
law of nations relating to war, and in violation of the — 
law of war ; which, whilst it permits the belligerent to 
exercise and enforce such rights against neutrals by 


the peculiar and exceptional right of capture, at the 


same time leaves to the belligerent alone the duty and 
confers upon him the power of paper 
and of enforcing such law. The same law not only — 


does. not require, but does not even permit, neutral 


nations to carry out belligerent rights. g 
You allude to the conduct of the United States Gov- — 
ernment in the case of the Trent; but the flagrant 
wrong done in that case was done by a naval officerin 
the service of the United States; the prisoners whose 
release was demanded were in the direct custody and — 5 
keeping of the executive Government, and the Govern- _ 

ment of the United States had actually the power to 
deliver them up, and did deliver them up, to the — 
British Government. 
in the power of the Executive Government of this 
country; and the law of England, as well as the law 
of nations, forbids the Executive Government from 
taking away that ship from its legal owners. 
I do not think it necessary to Swell, or even to re- 
mark, on the observations which you repeat in your 
presens letter as to the terms of iz Majesty’s proc- 
amation, and as to the course which you suggest her 
sugestyis Government should adopt for giving effect 
em, 


such rights 


But the Emily St. Pierre is not | 


 nimity by both Houses of 
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in assure you that her Majesty’s Goy- 


-~Ican only : 
most careful in observing strictly 


ernment have 
that impartial course which neutrality enjoins. 


+ Mr. Adams, writing to Secretary Seward on 
the 18th of June, says: 


- It is not a little strange that this very question ap- 
to have occupied the attention of the two Gov- 
ernments so far back as in the year 1800. My atten- 
tion has been called to this fact by my under secretary, 
_ Mr. Moran, who happened to find the correspondence 
on the subject in the third volume of the collection of 
American State papers relating to foreign affairs. It 
was the British Government which then made the 
claim on almost the identical grounds taken by me, 
and the American declined gpa to it, substantially 
for the same reasons given by Lord Russell. 


One of the most important subjects of nego- 
tiation during the year was a treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. (See Punic Docu- 
MENTS.) It admits, within certain limits, the 
search and seizure by British cruisers of vessels 
under the American flag supposed to be en- 
gaged in that traffic. Mr. Seward states, in his 

espatch to Mr. Perry at Madrid on August 
2d: “It was freely offered by this Government 


_ to Great Britain, not bought, or solicited by 


that Government. It is in harmony with the 
sentiments of the American people. It was 
ratified by the Senate, unanimously, and after- 
ward distinctly approved with not less una- 
Congress. Not a 
voice has been raised against it in the country.” 
This treaty granted to Great Britain a privi- 
lege which had been inflexibly refused by the 
American Government since it was organized. 
Its exercise without permission had heretofore 
-eaused more irritated feelings in the United 
States against Great Britain than any other 
subject. 

The correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments during the year, amid all the embarras- 
sing circumstances which existed, appears to 
have been conducted in a most friendly spirit. 
Her Majesty’s Government seem by these papers 
to be actuated by no other purpose then to 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality ac- 
cording to the law of nations between the two 
contending parties, and although the position 
assumed, to regard each as belligerents, has 
been considered by the Federal Government 
“as unnecessary and tending injuriously to 
prolong the war,” yet her Majesty’s Government 
have justly claimed the right to determine their 
Own position, and have inflexibly maintained 
it. Apart from this point, each government 
has been prompt to listen to every complaint 
from the other, and treated it with the highest 
respect. Nothing appears in this correspond- 
ence to indicate that the Government of Great 
Britain entertains any other than the most 
friendly feelings toward the Government and 
people of the United States, and indulges the 
sincere desire that the bitter conflict, which is 
exhausting alike the North and the South, may 
be speedily so closed as to promote the welfare 
of the whole country. Still it might be asked, 
how the building of war steamers, and the 
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shipment of the munitions and supplies from 
Liverpool to Nassau, and thence to the Confed- 
erate States, could be consistent with the exist- 
ence of such friendly feeling? Such munitions 
and supplies have been shipped with equal 
freedom to the United States. These acts are 
not inconsistent with a position of neutrality, 
and the freedom of commerce of which the 
construction of the ship Great Admiral for Rus- 
sia, and the Hudson and others for Greece, by 
the United States, are examples. 

France.— The correspondence with France 
represents that country as determined not to 
interfere with the blockade of the Confederate 
ports, but as exceedingly anxious for the ces- 
sation of the domestic strife. Mr. Dayton 
writes on the 12th of February : 

The Emperor, last night, in a brief conversation 
held with him while at a private ball at the Tuileries, 
again expressed his earnest wish that our domestic 
strife was brought to a close. When I told him that I 

sanguine hopes of success at no distant day, he 
asked me specially about the condition of the roads, 
and the possibility of turning aside from them into 
the open country. He referred to the great difficulty 
of moving wagons, cannon, and the immense materiel 
essential to a great army over a single road, especiall 
in a wooded country, illustrating it forcibly, as he did, 
by his own troubles and perplexities in his Italian 
campaign. 

On the 18th of March, Mr. Dayton reports a 
conference with M. Thouvenel, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. “He asked again most 
anxiously when they should have cotton? I 
referred him to your despatch, and assured him 
of our earnest desire to-afford the earliest fa- 
cilities to foreign governments for the procure- 
ment of it. He said that petitions and memo- 
rials were being daily addressed to the Em- 
peror on this subject: that the suffering and 
destitution in certain portions of France for 
want of it were constantly on the increase. Do 
not delay action, I beg of you, a day beyond 
the time that you can act on this subject with 
propriety.” 

On the 25th of March, Mr. Dayton had an 
interview with the Emperor. He writes, “I 
was most kindly received, and he said at once 
that he wished to have a talk with me about 
cotton, and the prospect of opening our ports. 
He spoke of the great inconvenience connected 
with the existing condition of things, and feared 
it would not speedily come to an end ; that the 
war might yet be a long one.” After explana- 
tions on these points, Mr. Dayton referred as 
usual on every occasion to the granting of bel- 
ligerent rights to the Confederate States, say- 
ing : “I told him we honestly believed that if 
a proclamation by France and England, with- 
draygng belligerent rights from the insurrec- 
tonite should be made, the insurrection would 
collapse at once.” During the conversation, 
the Emperor declared he must frankly say 
when the insurrection broke out, and this con- 
cession of belligerent rights was made, he 
did not suppose the North would succeed ; 
that it was the general belief of statesmen in 
Europe that the two sections would never come 
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together again. This belief, he intimated, was 
a principal reason why this concession of belli- 
gerent rights was then granted. The close of 
this conference is thus reported by Mr. Dayton : 
“Without expressing any opinion upon these 
matters, he said he would think of them, but 
hoped in the meantime that something would 
be done by us to relieve the difficulties here 
growing out of the want of cotton.” 

Mr. Seward, writing to Mr. Dayton on the 
26th, says, relative to a former inquiry of the 
Emperor whether cotton will come: “ Upon 
this point you may safely assure him that all 
apprehensions are, in our view, groundless.” 
Mr. Seward was mistaken. The cotton did not 
come to any amount of importance even with 
the port of New Orleansopen. (See COMMERCE.) 
Mr. Dayton writes on March 81st, “That (cot- 
ton) is now the great and leading point of inter- 
est between them (the French Government) and 
us.” “The French Government has come to 
the conclusion, I think, that we will get pos- 
session of the cotton ports, but they seem now 
to be troubled with grave doubts whether, in 
that event, even, cotton will be forthcoming.” 
He then relates a conference with M. Thou- 
venel, at which he again called his attention to 
the propriety of his Government’s retracing its 
steps in regard to its concession of belligerent 
rights to the Confederates. . 

On the 22d of April, Mr. Dayton writes that 
M. Thouvenel had returned from a visit to the 
manufacturing districts, and assured him that 
it was painful to see the immense establish- 
ments not at work and the population unem- 
ployed ; the distress was great and the demand 
for cotton most urgent. 

On the 16th of May, Mr. Dayton writes: 
“‘ Without a still further change for the better 
in the condition of things at home, or some 
encouraging information from Mr. Adams, I 
hesitate to urge the point further (revoking the 
concession of belligerent rights). It might be 
considered as savoring of importunity, or, at 
all events, as wanting in that diplomatic for- 
bearance which this Government would have a 
right to expect.” . He closes with a postscript, 
stating that a communication from Mr. Adams 
had just been received, which, he says, “ in- 
forms me that the British Government had ‘no 
intention to vary the policy’ adopted hereto- 
fore; and he states further, ‘the answer was 
‘that the great ports were not yet in our posses- 
sion, and the issue appeared yet uncertain.’ ” 

In a despatch dated August 18, Mr. Seward 
thus states the position of the United States, 
relative to the war between France and Mex- 
ico: “‘ This Government, relying on the egpla- 
nations which have been made by France, re- 
gards the conflict as a war involving claims by 
France which Mexico has failed to adjust to 
the satisfaction of her adversary, and it avoids 
intervention between the belligerents.” 

The quiet posture of affairs between the two 
Governments continued undisturbed, notwith- 
standing numerous rumors relative to media- 
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tion or intervention by France in American 
affairs. On the 6th of November, Mr. Dayton 
had a conference with M. Drouyn de l’Huys, 
who, on the 13th of October, succeeded M. 
Thouvenel, which he has thus related to Sec- 
retary Seward: 


I have to-day had a conversation of some length with 
M. Drouyn de l’Huys in reference to our affairs. 
told him that circumstances were such as to induce me 
to ask him distinctly whether any action was in con- 
templation by France, or by France conjointly with 
other powers, in reference to the condition of thingsin 
our country. He said no; that everything remained 
as it had done for some time past. That France, in 
common with the other powers of Europe, very much 
regretted the war and its continuance, but they had no 
puspoye to intervene or interfere in any. way. I then 
said to him I had seen it stated that France, England, 
and Russia were conferring upon the propriety of offer- 
ing mediation. He said that the wish that the war 
could be ended, or that something could be done, with 
the assent of the belligerent parties, had been spoken 
of, and it was yet spoken of, but nothing had been re- 
solved upon. In further conversation he said that 
France reserved to herself the right to express this wish 
to the partie if it should be thought advisable to do 
so, or that good would grow out of it. I told him that 
this at once brought us back to the starting point ; that 
the expression of such wish would be, I resumed, but 
an offer of mediation in another form. He said no; if 
there were any word which could express less than 
Rag that such word seal’ Ea used in its 
place. 

To test the character of this offer or suggestion, 
which he reserved to himselfihe right to make, I said: 
suppose your offer or suggestion, if made, shall be re- 
fused, what will be the consequences? He said: 
“nothing ;” that we would be friends, as we had been 
before. I told him that I had just seen it stated in the 
English press, that some such offer of mediation was to 
be made by the three Powers, and, in the event of our 
refusal to accept it, the independence of the South was 
to be acknowledged, He said that was not so; thatno 
such consequences would follow a refusal upon our 
part; that things would remain as before. I told him 
that we should look upon an acknowledgment of the © 


South as but a form of intervention. To this he as- - 


sented, and said they did not think of intruding into 
our affairs in any way, or intervening in any form; 
that their intent would be comprised in the expression 
of a wish to be useful, if it could be done with the as- 
sent of both parties. I told him that the Emperor, at 
an early day, had expressed such wish, and that he 
had been willing to act the part of a friend between 
the two, if they should mutually request it. He said 
that such was yet his disposition, and nothing more, 
except that the calamities of this civil war had in- 
creased and hit oes es the wish on his part. 

I may add that I said to M. Drouyn de l’Huys, un- 
officially, however, as I told him, that such an offer, if 
it should even be made, would come to nothing. 


The correspondence with the Government of 
France contained in the yolume published by — 
the order of Congress, closes on the 6th of No- — 
vember. Subsequently, Congress called for the 
continuation of the correspondence, and it was 
published in a separate form. It embraces the 
action of the respective governments on the 
subject mentioned in the note of November 6th 
above. 

On the 17th of November, Mr. Dayton writes 
to M. Drouyn del’Huys, stating that the occasion 
of his letter is found in some questions asked 
by M. Drouyn de I’Huys relative to the popula- 
tion of the Southern States, of the United States, 
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and to the position of the several divisions of 
the Federal army, and also in the following 
, Statement contained in a despatch from his 
Majesty’s Government to its ministers at Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg. (See Pustic Doov- 
mENTs.) In that despatch M. Drouyn de l’Huys 
said: ‘‘ There has existed between the belli- 
gerents, from the very outset of the war, an 
equality of strength which has been almost 
constantly maintained ever since; and after so 
much bloodshed, they are now, in this respect, 
very nearly in the same position as at first. 
Nothing justifies the expectation of any more 
decided military operations at an early day.” 
Tn his letter, Mr. Dayton proceeds to describe 
the result of the army operations, and the 
ground lost by the Confederate States, respect- 
ing which he thus concludes: 


In a word, the insurgents do not now hold a foot of 
und which they did not hold early in the war, while 
e flag of the Union has been constantly advanced, 
and now floats somewhere on the soil or over the forti- 
fications of every slave State (save one). Their 
armies have in the mean time been driven from an 
area of country embracing in the aggregate not less 
than one hundred thousand square miles, and occupied 
by a population caning from one million and a half to 
two millions of people. 


He then examines the census returns for the 

opulation of the antagonist portions of the 

nion, and considers the money and other 
resources, thus intending to show the degree 
of inequality between the combatants, for the 
purpose of modifying the opinion of the French 
minister. 

On the 23d, M. Drouyn de l’Huys replied as 
follows : ws cD" 


It is none the less true that, notwithstanding the 
inequality of numbers and of financial means, notwith- 
standing local advantages and partial conquests, the 
conditions of soil and of climate seem to oppose in- 
superable obstacles to the progress of the struggle, and 
that the equal energy of both sides tends to impress 

jr of indomitable desperation. I am 
prepared to render homage with you to the courage 
which the Americans upon the one side and the other 
have shown thus far; but this courage, even while it 
excites the admiration of the world, is only calculated 
to render more uncertain the result of the combats, 
and to retard the termination of the disasters of this 
bloody war. 

_You know, sir, what feelings this sad spectacle has 
given rise to in us; you know the step which a pro- 
‘ound sympathy for Tinecten has inspired in the Gov- 
ernment of the Emperor, in the hope of opening a way 
to a reconciliation. This step you know also ought 
and could take place in the opinion of the Emperor 
only with the consent and concurrence of the two bel- 
ligerent parties. At present the reception given to 
our proposition by the Cabinets of London and St. 
Petersburg prevents us from thinking of pursuing it 
further; but I can assure you, sir, that our friendly 
dispositions have not changed. If some day the 
Americans, tired of turning their valor against them- 
selves, should wish to have recourse to us in order to 
seek in concert the means of terminating this conflict, 
they would find us always ready (be it in associatin 
ourselves with other Powers, or be it separately) to aid 
them with our codperation, and to testify, by our good 
offices, feelings which have not ceased to animate 
France in regard to them. 


A despatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, 
dated Nov. 30th, expresses the views of the 
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Government on the unsuccessful proposition of 
France to Great Britain and Russia. He says: 


_ An inconclusive conference concerning the United 
States has been held between these Powers, all of 
whom avow themselves as friends of the United States, 
and yet the United States were carefully excluded from 
the conference. Neither party in the conference pro- 
posed any combination to coerce the will or control the 
policy of the United States. 

Under these circumstances the United States are 
not called upon to say what they would have done if 
the proposition of France, which was declined by Rus- 
sia and Great Britain, had been adopted and carried 
into effect. Nor are we called upon to discuss the 
ye ats of the positions and proceedings respectively 
of the several parties in the conference. Such a de- 
bate upon a subject which has already lostits practical 
character, or which, to speak more accurately, has not 
attained such a character, might produce irritations 
and jealousies which the President desires to avoid. 


On the 15th of January, 1863, Mr. Dayton 
writes to Mr. Seward that a despatch will 
shortly be sent by M. Drouyn de l’Huys to M. 
Mercier, the French ambassador at Washington, 
requesting him to suggest to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the propriety of appointing commis- 
sioners to treat with the South for peace, and 
for union, if possible; if not possible, for such 
terms of separation as may be mutually agreed 
upon. The despatch proposed no interference 
of any kind by a foreign Power, nor required 
or asked any cessation of hostilities pending 
the negotiation, but like the negotiation for 
peace in 1783, between the United States and 
Great Britain, permitted everything to proceed 
as if no effort for a settlement were being 
made. 

The despatch thus alluded to was addressed 
to M. Mercier by M. Drouyn de I’Huys on the 
9th of January, and was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Political Division, Paris, January 9, 1863. 

Sire: If, in praoe the purpose of asepang, by the 
preter of our good offices, to sboxion the period of those 

ostilities which are desolating the American conti- 
nent, we had not been eer beyond all, by the friend- 
ship which actuates the Government of the Emperor 
in regard to the United States, the little success of our 
overtures might chill the interest with which we fol- 
low the fluctuations of this contest. But the sentiment 
to which we have yielded is too sincere for indifference 
to find a place in our thoughts, and that we would 
cease to be painfully affected whilst the war continues 
to rage. e cannot regard without profound regret 
this war, worse than civil, comparable to the most 
terrible distractions of the ancient Republics, and 
whose disasters multiply in proportion to the resources 
and the valor which each of the belligerent parties 
develop. 

The Government of his Majesty have, therefore, se- 
riously examined the objections which have been made 
to us, where we have suggested the idea of a friendly 
mediation, and we have asked ourselves whether they 
are truly of a nature to set aside as premature every 
tentative to a reconciliation. On one part has been 
sepeced to us the repugnance of the United States to 

mit the intervention of foreign influence in the dis- 
pute; on the other the hope, which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not abandoned, of attaining its solution 
by force of arms. 

Assuredly, sir, recourse to the good offices of one or 
more neutral Powers contains nothing incompatible 
with the pride so legitimate amidst a great nation, and 
wars purely international are not those alone which 
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furnish examples of the useful character of mediation. 
We flatter ourselves, besides, that in proffering to place 
ourselves at the disposal of the belligerent parties to 
facilitate between them negotiations, the basis of which 
we abstain from prejudging, we have manifested to the 
patriotism of the United States all the considerations 
to which it is entitled, now perhaps still more than 
ever, after such a new proof of moral force and energy. 
We are none the less ready, amid the wishes which we 
form in favor of peace, to take into account all suscepti- 
bilities of national feeling, and we do not at all ques- 
tion the right of the Federal Government to decline 
the codperation (concours) of the great maritime 
Powers of Europe. 

But this codperation, is it not the only means which 
offers itself to the Cabinet of Washington to hasten the 
close of the war? And if it believes that it ought to 
repel any foreign intervention, could it not honorably 
accept the idea of direct informal conferences (powr 
parler) with the authority which may represent the 
States of the South. 

The Federal Government does not despair, we know, 
of giving a more active impulse to ostilities; its 
sacrifices have not exhausted its resources, still less its 
perseverance.and its steadfastness. The protraction 
of the struggle, in a word, has not. shaken its confi- 
dence in the definite success of its efforts. But the 
opening of informal conferences between the belli- 
gerent parties does not necessarily imply the imme- 

iate cessation of hostilities. Negotiations about peace 
are not always the consequence ofa suspension of war- 
fare; they precede, on the contrary, more often the 
establishment of a truce. How seavi times have we 
not seen plenipotentiaries meet, exchange communi- 
cations, agree upon all the essential provisions of 
treaties, resolve, in fine, the question even of peace 
or war, whilst the leaders of armies continued the 
strife and endeavored even to the latest moment to 
modify by force of arms the conditions of peace? To 
recall only one memory, drawn from the history of the 
United States—the negotiations which consecrated 
their independence were commenced long before hostil- 
ities had ceased in the New World, and. the armistice 
was not established until the act of the 80th November, 
1862, which under the name of provisional articles 
embraced in advance the principal clauses of the 
definitive treaty of 1783. 

Nothing, therefore, would hinder the Government 
of the United States, without renouncing the advan- 
tage which it believes it can attain by the continuation 
of the war, from entering upon informal conferences 
with the Confederates of the South, in case they should 
show themselves disposed thereto. Representatives 
or commissioners of the two parties could assemble at 
such point as it should be deemed proper to designate, 
and which could, for this pufecne ba Neclared neutral, 
Reciprocal complaints would be examined into at this 
meeting. In place of the accusations which North and 
South mutually cast upon each other at this time, 
would be substituted an argumentative discussion of 
the interests which divide them. They would seek out 
by means of well ordered and profound deliberations 
whether these interests are definitively irreconcilable 
—whether separation is an extreme which can no 
longer be avoided, or whether the memories of a com- 
mon existence, whether the ties of any kind which 
have made of the North and of the South one sole and 
whole Federative State, and have borne them on to so 
high a degree of Broaperity, are not more powerful 
than the causes which have placed arms in the hands 
of the two ly amereder A negotiation, the object of 
which would be thus determinate, would not involve 
any of the objections raised against the diplomatic 
intervention of Europe, and, without giving birth to 
the same hopes as the immediate conclusion of an 
armistice, would exercise a happy influence on the 
march of events. 

Why, therefore, should not a combination which 
respects all the relations of the United States obtain 
the approbation of the Federal Government? Per- 
suaded on our part that it isin conformity with their true 
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interests, we do not hesitate to recommend it to their 
attention; and, not having sought in the project of a 
mediation of the maritime Powers of Europe any vain 
display of influence, we would applaud, with entire 
freedom from all susceptibility of self-esteem, the open- 
ing of a negotiation which would invite the two popu- 
lations to discuss, without the codperation of Europe, 
the solution of their difference, 

I request you, sir, to give this assurance to the 
Cabinet of Washington, while commending to its 
wisdom counsels dictated by most sincere interest in 
the prosperity of the United States. You are more- 
over authorized, if Mr. Seward expresses the wish, to 
leave with him a copy of this despatch, 

high consideration. 


Accept, sir, the assurance of m 
sa DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


To M. Menrcter, Minister of France at Washington. 


On the 6th of February, 1863, Mr. Seward 
addressed a despatch to Mr. Dayton in reply to 
his note stating that mediation between the 
combatants was about to be proposed, and ex- 
pressing the views under which such a proposi- 
tion would be received by the Government of 
the United States. This important despatch 
was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WasHInGTon, Fed, 6, 1863. 

Srr: The intimation eres in your despatch of 
January 15th (No. 255), that I might expect a special 
visit from M. Mercier has been realized. He called on 
the 3d instant, and gave me a copy of a despatch 
which he had just then received from M. Drouyn de 
l’Huys under the date of the 9th of January. 

I ‘have taken the President’s instructions, and I 
now proceed to give you his views upon the subject in 
question. - 

It has been considered with seriousness, resulting 
from the reflection that the people of France are 
known to be faultless sharers with the American na- 
tion in the misfortunes and calamities of our unhappy 
civil war; nor do we on this, any more than on other 
occasions, forget the traditional friendship of the two 
countries, which we unhesitatingly believe has in- 
spired the counsels that’ M. Drouyn de l’Huys has 
imparted. : 

e says, “the Federal Government does not des- 
pair, we know, of giving more active impulse to hos- 
tilities ;? and again he remarks, “the protraction of 
the struggle, in a word, has not shaken the confidence 
(of the Federal Government) in the definitive success 
of its efforts.” ; ) 

These passages seem to me to do unintentional in- 
justice to the language, whether confidential or public, 
in which this Government has constantly spoken on 


the subject of the war. It certainly has had and avowed ~ 


only one purpose—a determination to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the country. So far from admitting any 
laxity of effort, or betraying any despondency, the 
Government has, on the contrary, borne itself cheer- 
fully in all vicissitudes, with unwavering confidence in 
an early and complete triumph of the national cause. 


Now, when we are, in a manner, invited by a friendly — 


power to review the twenty-one months’ history of the 
conflict, we find no occasion to abate that confidence. 
Through such an alternation of victories and defeats 
as is the appointed incident of every war, the land and 
naval forces of the United States have st€adily ad- 
vanced, reclaiming from the insurgents the ports 
forts, and posts which they had treacherously seiz 

before the strife actually began, and even before it was 
seriously apprehended. So many of the States and dis- 
tricts which the insurgents included in the field of their 
projected exclusive slaveholding dominions have al- 
ready been reéstablished under the flag of the Union, 
that they now retain only the States of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Texas, with half of Virginia, half of North 
Carolina, and two thirds of South Carolina, half of Mis- 
sissippi, and one third respectively of Arkansas and 
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Louisiana. The national forces hold even this small 
_ territory in close blockade and siege. 
' This Government, if required, does not hesitate to 
‘submit its achievements to the test of comparison; 
and it maintains that in no part of the world, and in 
no times, ancient or modern, has a nation, when ren- 
dered all unready for combat by the enjoyment of 
eighty years of almost unbroken peace, so quickly 
awakened at the alarm of sedition, put forth energies 
‘so vigorous, and achieved successes so signal and ef- 
fective as those which have marked the progress of 
this contest on the part of the Union, 
M. Drouyn de l’'Huys, I fear, has taken other light 
the correspondence of this Government for his 
_argpet in ascertaining its temper and firmness. He 
probably read of divisions of sentiment among 
those who hold themselves forth as organs of public 
opinion here, and has given to them an undue impor- 
tance, It is to be remembered that this is a nation of 
1 Meri id divided into forty-one States 
and Territories, which cover an expanse hardly less 
than Europe; that the people are a pure democracy, 
exercising everywhere the utmost freedom of speech 
and suffrage; that a great crisis necessarily prodeces 
vehement as well as profound debate, with sharp col- 
lisions of individual, local, and sectional interests, sen- 
timents, and ambitions; and that this heat of contro- 
versy is increased by the intervention of speculations, 
interests, prejudices, and passions from every other 
part of the civilized world. It is, however, through 
Such debates that the agreement of the nation upon 
any subject is habitually attained, its resolutions form- 
ed, and its policy established. While there has been 
much difference of popular opinion and favor concern- 
ing the — who shall carry on the war, the princi- 
ples on which it shall be waged, and the means with 
which it shall be prosecuted, M. Drouyn de |’Huys has 
only to refer to the statute book of Con and the 
Executive ordinances to learn that the national activity 
has hitherto been and yetis, as efficient as that of any 
other nation, whatever its form of government, ever 
Was, under circumstances of equally grave import to 
its peace, safety, and welfare. Not one voice has been 
raised anywhere, out of the immediate field of the in- 
surrection, in favor of foreign intervention, of media- 
tion, of arbitration, or of compromise, with the relin- 
quishment of one acre of the national domain, or the 
surrender of even one constitutional franchise. Atthe 
same time, it is manifest to the world that our re- 
Sources are yet abundant, and our credit adequate to 
the existing tang 
What M. Drouyn de I’Huys suggests is that this 
Government shall appoint commissioners to meet, on 
neutral ground, commissioners of the insurgents. He 
supposes that in the conferences to be thus held, recip- 
rocal complaints could be discussed, and in place of 
accusations which the North and South now 
mutually cast upon each other, the conferees would be 
en with discussions of the interests which divide 
them. He assumes, further, that the commissioners 
would seek, by means of well-ordered and profound 
deliberation, whether these interests are definitively 
irreconcilable, whether separation is an extreme that 
can no longer be avoided, or whether the memories of 
&@ common existence, the ties of every kind which have 
made the North and the South one whole Federative 
State, and have borne them on to so high a degree 
of prosperity, are not more powerful than the causes 
— have placed arms in the hands of the two popu- 
ions, 
The suggestion is not an extraordinary one, and it 
may well have been thought by the Emperor of the 
French, in the earnestness of his benevolent desire for 
the restoration of peace, a feasible one. But when M. 
Drouyn de |’Huys shall come to review it in the light 
in which it must necessarily be examined in this coun- 
: try, [think he can hardly fail to perceive that it amounts 
to nothing less than a proposition that, while this Gov- 
ernment is engaged in suppressing an armed insurrec- 
tion, with the purpose of maintaining the constitutional 
national authority, and preserving the integrity of the 
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country, it shall enter into diplomatic discussion 
with the insurgents upon the questions whether that 
authority shall not be renounced, and whether the 
country shall not be delivered over to disunion, to be 
quickly followed by ever increasing anarchy. 

If it were possible for the Government of the United 
States to compromise the national authority so far as 
to enter into such debutes, it is not easy to perceive 
what good results could be obtained by them. 

The commissioners must agree in recommending 
either that the Union shall stand or that it shall be 
voluntarily dissolved ; or else they must leave the vital 
question unsettled, to abide at last the fortunes of the 
war. The Government has not shut out knowledge of 
the present temper, any more than of the past pur- 
poses of the insurgents. There is not the least ground 
to suppose that the controlling actors would be per- 
suaded at this moment, by any arguments which na- 
tional commissioners could offer, to forego the ambition 
that has impelled them to the disloyal position they are 
occupying. Any commissioners who should be ap- 

ointed by these actors, or through their dictation or 
influence, must enter the conference imbued with the 
spirit and Meg to the personal fortunes of the insur- 
nt chiefs. The loyal people in the insurrection 
tates would be unheard, and any offer of peace by this 
Government, on the condition of the maintenance of 
the Union, must necessarily be rejected. 

On the other hand, as I have already intimated, this 
Government has not the least thought of relinquishing 
the trust which has been confided to it by the nation 


“under the most solemn of all political sanctions; and 


if it had any such thought, it would still have abundant 
reason to-know that peace proposed at the cost of dis- 
solution would be immediately, unreservedly, and in- 
dignantly sores by the American people. It is a 

mistake that European statesmen make, if they 
suppose this people are demoralized. Whatever, in 
the case of an insurrection, the people of France, or of 
Great Britain, or of Switzerland, or of the Netherlands 
would do to save their national existence, no matter 
how the strife might be regarded by or might affect 
foreign nations, just so much, and certainly no less, 
the people of the United States will do, if necessary to 
save for the common benefit the region which is 
bounded by the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts, and by 
the shores of the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, 
together with the free and common navigation of the 
Rio Grande, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ohio, St. 
Lawrence, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, and other 
natural Sy eps by which this land, which to them is 
at once a land of inheritance and a land of promise, is 
opened and watered. Even if the agents of the Amer- 
ican peogts now beta their power should, 
through fear or faction, fall below this height of the 
national virtue, they would be speedily, yet constitu- 
tionally, replaced by others of sterner character and 
patriotism. 

I must be allowed to say, also, that M. Drouyn de 
l’Huys errs in his description of the parties to the 
present conflict. We have here, in the political sense, 
no North and South, no Northern and Southern 
States. We have an insurrectionary party, which is 
located chiefly upon and adjacent to the shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico; and we have, on the other hand, a 
loyal people, who constitute not only Northern States, 
but also Eastern, Middle, Western, and Southern 
States. 

I have on many occasions heretofore submitted to 
the French Government the President’s views of the 
interests, and the ideas more effective for the time 
than even interests, which lie at the bottom of the de- 
termination of the American Government and people 
to maintain the Federal Union. The President has 
done the same thing in his Messages and other public 
declarations. I refrain, therefore, from reviewing that 
ea aT in connection with the existing question. 

. Drouyn de ’Huys draws to his aid the con- 
ferences which took place between the Colonies and 
Great Britain in our Revolutionary War. He will al- 
low us to assume that action in the crisis of a nation 
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must accord with its necessities, and therefore can 
seldom be conformed to precedents. Great Britain, 
when entering on the negotiations, had manifestly 
come to entertain doubts of her ultimate success; and it 
is certain that the councils of the Colonies could not 
fail to take new courage, if not to gain other ad- 
vantage when the pps State compromised so far as to 
treat of peace on the terms of conceding their indepen- 
dence. 

It is true, indeed, that peace must come at some time, 
and that conferences must attend, if they are not al- 
lowed to precede the pacification. There is, however, 
a better form for such conferences than the one which 
M. Drouyn de l’Huys su nee The latter would be 

alpably in petogeen of the Constitution of the United 
Btates, and would carry no weight, because destitute 
of the sanction necessary to bind either the disloyal or 
the loyal portions of the people. On the other hand, 
the Congress of the United States furnishes a consti- 
tutional forum for debates between the alienated par- 
ties. Senators and representatives from the loyal por- 
tion of the people are there already, freely empowered 
to confer; and seats also are vacant, and inviting sen- 
ators and representatives of this discontented party 
who may be constitutionally sent there from the States 
involved in the insurrection. Moreover, the confer- 
ences which can thus be held in Congress have this 
great rote 3, over any that could be organized upon 
the plan of M. Drouyn de l’Huys, namely—that the 
Congress, if it were thought wise, could call a national 
convention to adopt its recommendations, and give 
them all the solemnity and binding force of organic 
law. Such conferences between the alienated parties 
may be said to have already begun. Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri—States 
which are claimed by the insurgents—are already 
represented in Congress, and submitting with perfect 
freedom and in a prope spirit their advice upon the 
course best calculated to bring about, in the shortest 
time, a firm, lasting, and honorable peace. Represen- 
tatives have been sent also from Louisiana, and others 
are understood to be coming from Arkansas. 

There is a preponderating argument in favor of the 
Congressional form of conference over that which is 
suggested by M. Drouyn de I’Huys, namely, that while 
an accession to the latter would bring this Government 
into a concurrence with the insurgents in disregarding 
and setting aside an important part of the Constitution 
of the United States, and so would be of pernicious ex- 
ample, the Congressional conference, on the contrary, 

reserves and gives new strength to that sacred writ- 
ing which must continue through future ages the sheet 
anchor of the Republic. 

You will be at liberty to read this despatch to M. 
Drouyn de l’'Huys, and to give him a copy if he shall 
desire it. 

To the end that you may be informed of the whole 
seme > transmit a copy of M. Drouyn de l’Huys’s de- 
spatch. 

I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

The correspondence with France during the 
year 1862 presents only a single instance of a 
complaint on the part of the United States 
Government. Itis the case of an American citi- 
zen injured by some French soldiers at Vera 
Cruz. Throughout these pages her friendship 
appears steadfast and sincere. Not an instance 
of a departure from strict neutrality is found. 
No armed vessel left her ports, nor contraband 
articles were shipped by her citizens. Her min- 
ister expressly declares that if any suggestions 
looking to a peaceful close of this bloody Amer- 
ican conflict should be made by his govern- 
ment, and refused by the American, nothing 
would follow. Mr, Dayton writes that he said 
to him, on October 13: ‘Suppose your offer, 
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or suggestion, if made, shall be refused, what 
will be the consequences?” He replied: 
“Nothing; we would be friends as we had » 
been before.” 

Russia.—The correspondence with Russia is 
unimportant, exeept so far as it indicates the 
friendly spirit of that government towards this 
country. In absence of Mr. Simon Cameron, 
who succeeded Mr. O. M. Clay, the secretary 
of legation, Mr. Bayard Taylor, reports a 
conference with Prince Gortchakoff on October 
29. “Your situation,” said he, “is getting 
worse and worse. The chances of preserving 
the Union are growing more and more despe- 
rate. Oan nothing be done to stop this dread- 
ful war? Can you find no basis of arrange- 
ment before your strength is so exhausted that 
you must lose for many years to come your po- 
sition in the world?” 

Spain.—Only one or two points of interest 
appear in the correspondence with the govern- 
ment of Spain, conducted, in the absence of 
General Schurz, through the secretary of lega- 
tion, Mr. Horatio J. Perry. On the 22d of 
April, Mr. Seward writes to Mr. Perry: “I 
think that you may be able to satisfy that emi- 
nent minister, Mr. Calderon Collantes, that the 
largest term which can readily be claimed for 
Sr civil war is a period of two years from its 

ate. 

Subsequently, General Schurz resigned the 
mission to Spain, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Gustavus Koerner, of Illinois. 

A protest was made by the government of 
the United States upon the annexation of Do- 
minica to Spain. 

On the 11th Bf July, in a conversation with 
Mr. Perry, the Spanish minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. Collantes, alluded to the treaty re- 
cently negotiated with Great Britain for the 
suppression of the slave trade. The conference 
is thus stated by Mr. Perry: 

At a recent interview with Mr. Calderon Collantes, 
that minister inquired if I had received a copy of the 
treaty recently concluded between the United States 
and England, concerning the mutual right of search, 
for the suppression of the African slave trade. He 
was much surprised that, after combating that prin- 
ciple so long, the United States should have yielded 
now a right so exceedingly liable to be abused in prac- 
tice, and he was very curious to know what provisions 
had been stipulated to guard the exercise of the right 
from such abuse. 

I replied, regretting I could give no information 
other than what Mr. Calderon had himself seen in the 
newspapers. I understood, however, that the stoppage 
of the use of the American flag in the slave trade was 
an object which would naturally commend itself to the 
favor of the present government of the United States, - 
and I — if Spain had not herself conceded the 
same right. 

Mr. Calderon said that she had, at a period of her 
history which could not be recalled with pleasure, but 
that ever since he himself had held the portfolio of 
foreign affairs he had been desirous of an opportunit 
to revise that whole treaty in which the right of seare: 
was thus granted to Great Britain. The exercise of 
this right was vexatious, and, besides, the English 
were always talking in Parliament and out, of their 
having purchased this right of Spain for £40,000 ster- 
ling money, always putting their money forward, and 
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. Calderon) would be exceedingl of ano’ 
nity to re them their eae oa have the 


: back again. 

Mr. Calderon asked me if I supposed the recent 
treaty would be ratified by the American Senate. I 
replied I had no reasonable doubt that it would be, and 
remarked that I sup that England was now tak- 
ing steps to obtain the same concession from the gov- 
ernment of ce, . 

Mr. Calderon said he had little doubt of it, but he 


he 


' wished to see the American treaty, as it might afford 


a basis for demanding a revision cf the Spanish treaty 
as to the manner in which this right was to be exer- 


The remainder of this voluminovs corre- 
spondence is occupied with subjects of less in- 
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terest. The volume is a proof of the vast la- 
bors of the Department of State, which has 
been conducted during the year with great 
ability and success, in preserving the peaceful 
and most friendly relations with foreign nations. 

DRURY BLUFF is situated seven miles be- 
low Richmond on the James river. It is in a 
commanding position, owing to the curve of 
the river, and was strongly fortified to prevent 
the approach of the Federal gunboats to Rich- 
mond. An attack was made upon it by theiron 
clad Galena and several gunboats, which were 
severely handled and retired. (See Nava 
OPERATIONS.) 
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EARTH. Among the scientific deductions 
and speculations respecting our planet, put 
forth during the year, are some which would 
seem likely to lead to very considerable modi- 
fications of the views for some time entertained 
in regard to its constitution and behavior as a 
physical globe, and more especially in regard 
to the condition of its interior mass. 

Relative Sunshine of Different Zones. Prof. 
Hennessy, speaking before the British associa- 
tion on this subject, called attention to the 
fact that by means of transformation of a 
mathematical formula of Poisson, the area of 
that portion of the earth’s equatorial regions 
which receives as great an amount of sunshine 
as all the rest of the surface, is readily ascer- 
tained. This area is found to be that which is 
bounded, at the outer limits of the earth’s at- 
mosphere, by parallels distant 23° 44’ 40” on 
each side of the equator. Since such parallels 
lie very slightly without the tropics, it follows 
that the amount of sunshine falling on the 
outer limit of the atmosphere, between the 
tropics, is very nearly equal to that falling 
upon the atmosphere corresponding to the 
entire remaining portion of the earth. Now, 
the researches .of Prof. Forbes have shown that 
the portion of the sun’s heat extinguished by 
the atmosphere during passage through it of a 
given solar ray, and before it reaches the sur- 
face of the giobe itself, exceeds one half for 
all inclinations of the ray to the surface less 
than 25°; and that for inclinations of 5°, only 
about ,',th part of the heat reaches the ground. 
The torrid zone, accordingly, must receive the 
action of by far the greater part of the sun’s 
heat; and it will follow that the distribution 
of the absorbing and radiating surfaces within 
vimleee must an an influence the extent 
of which is not usually suspected, in modifying 
the climates of all parts of the Seth's surface, 

Extent of the Earth’s Atmosphere. Prof. 
Challis, before the same body, argued that the 
earth’s atmosphere could not extend so far as 
to the moon, since, in case it did so, some por- 
tions of it must attach themselves by gravita- 


tion to that satellite, and these having connec- 
tion through friction with the rest, there 
would result a continual drag upon the earth’s 
surface, retarding its rotation. If, then, the 
earth’s rotation be uniform, its atmosphere 
cannot extend so far as in any degree to be 
drawn to the moon. Undoubtedly, as gener- 
ally supposed, the atmosphere terminates at 
some height not very great, and abruptly; that 
is, with a definite boundary or surface, at which 
it has a small but finite density, and beyond 
which there are no more atmospheric particles. 
From considerations drawn from the rate of 
decrease of density in ascending from and near 
to the earth’s surface, this height is usually 
placed at about 70 miles. 
Thickness of the Earth’s Crust. Led chiefly 
by the phenomena of thermal springs, of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, together with the ob- 
served rise of temperature in descending in 
mines and the boring of artesian wells, and 
connecting with these the appearances of the 
lower or unstratified rocks, and the interpre- 
tation given to all the facts by Laplace’s nebu- 
lar hypothesis, geologists have for many years 
past become pretty generally agreed in regard- 
ing our globe as still possessing but a thin solid 
crust enveloping an intensely hot and molten 
core; and from calculations of the depths at 
which the metals and finally the most refrac- 
tory rock materials must melt, the thickness 
of such crust has been supposed no greater 
than 100, 70, and by some even 30 miles. 
Within a very few years, however, objections 
to this theory, or at the least to that of such 
extreme thinness of solid earth, have sprung 
up in different and unexpected quarters. About 
three years since, the Rey. J. H. Pratt, residing 
at Calcutta, and to whom the immense quantity 
of matter piled up in the long and massive 
Himalayan chains had become a very patent 
fact, published his views to the effect that, 
through differing pressures at near parts of the 
crust, where the weight of chains like the 
Himalayas is far under-balanced by the dimin- 
ished pressure on ocean bottoms, while the 
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tendency of lava tides within the earth at times 
of conjunction of the sun and moon must con- 
spire with such differences, the crust of the 
earth must at such places and times suffer rup- 
ture, unless at least 140, and more probably 
from 300 to 500 miles thick. To this, the 
Rev. Mr. Haughton replied that Mr. Pratt 
overlooks the principle of the arch, which 
serves to increase practically the strength of 
the strata, and also the very high crushing 
strength of granite—not less than 24,000 lbs. 
to the cubic inch. 

Prof, William Thomson presented before the 
Royal Society, May 15, 1862, a paper on the 
“Rigidity of the earth,” considered in its 
bearings on this question. Premising that he 
would communicate also, on an early occasion, 
a mathematical theory of the deformation of 
elastic spheroids, and which would illustrate 
his conclusions in respect to the effect of the 
tide-generating influence of the sun and moon 
on the mass of the earth, he proceeded to show 
that unless the solid portions of the earth be 
on the whole of extremely rigid material— 
more rigid than steel—it must yield to the 
attractions of those bodies, in the way of a 
tide of the solid strata, and to such an extent 
as very sensibly to diminish the actual oceanic 
tides, as well as the well known changes in 
direction of the earth’s axis denoted under the 
terms precession and nutation. A homogene- 
ous and incompressible elastic spheroid, of the 
same mass and volume with the earth, if it 
have the rigidity of glass, would yield to the 
luni-solar tide action to about 7, and if it have 
the rigidity of steel, to about 3, of the extent 
to which a perfectly fluid globe of equal den- 
sity must yield. In the former case, the actual 
amounts of the water tides, and of the pre- 
cession and nutation, would be only 2, in the 
latter 3, of the amounts that would hold true 
in case of a perfectly rigid spheroid of the like 
dimensions, figure, and supposed uniform den- 
sity. But thetheory of precession and nutation 
has always hitherto proceeded upon the sup- 
position that the earth, in respect to its exterior 
form, is practically a completely rigid body; 
and the calculations deduced from such theory 
have closely agreed with observation. It is 
scarcely possible to admit that there can have 
been between the theory and facts any such 
discrepancy as required by the ratio of 8 to 5; 
and the conclusion then almost necessarily fol- 
lows, that the earth, as a whole, is much more 
rigid than steel. The author suggests, as a fur- 
ther test, careful observations on the lunar 
fortnightly and the solar half-yearly tides, made 
say at Iceland and Teneriffe, since the agency 
of either the sun or moon in producing tides at 
and near the poles is greatest when such body 
has the greatest declination N. or S, of the 
equator; and by means of two such stations, 
the actual diminution of the ocean tide by an 
earth tide, if there be any, would more likely 
be ascertained. From data already at command 
Prof. Thomson regards it as certain that the 
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general globe is far more rigid than glass, prob- 
ably more so than steel. But in order to such 
result, the interior must be even more rigid 
than the superficial parts; and this is just 
what would be expected, if, the interior being 
solid, the enormous pressure upon it be taken 
into account. The actual rigidity, however, 
appears utterly inconsistent with the hypoth- 
esis of many geologists, of the earth as mainly 
a molten mass, inclosed in a shell 30 to 100 
milesthick. These investigations confirm those 
of Mr. Hopkins, who is led to conclude that 
the solid crust cannot be at the least less than 
800 miles in thickness; and in view of the 
apparent absence of any interference with 
ocean tides and precession, the author believes 
it impossible the solid portion of the earth 
shoal have.a depth less than 2,000 to 2,500 
miles. 

Excentrality of the Earth. Mr. W. Ogilby 
(Brit. Assoc.), uses the term excentrality to 
denote that quality in virtue of which the 
earth’s centre of gravity, as he believes he has 
proved to be the case, is situated to one side 
of the axis about which its rotation takes place. 
He sets out with the principles that, in a freely 
revolving body like the earth, the axis of 
figure must, under all circumstances, coincide 
with the axis of rotation, and the centre of 
figure with the centre of the generating sphere. 
This centre is a mathematical point, fixed and 
immovable, whatever changes of revolution the 
body may undergo. But the centre of gravity 
is a physical point, its position dependent on 
the constitution of the body, and changing 
with alterations in the density or arrangement 
of its materials. Since the earth is neither a 
homogeneous body, nor composed of spherical 
shells severally homogeneous, its centre of gray- 
ity needs not coincide with its centre of figure ; 
and facts lead to the conclusion that it does not, 
and further, that it does not remain a fixed 
point. These consequences follow from the ir- 
regular density of the globe, and again from 
the transportation always going on, of millions 
of tons of solid materials from one part of the 
earth to another, to say nothing of tides, rivers, 
ocean currents, or of possible effects of electri- 
cal currents within the earth. Reasoning 
from the known forms, places, and dimensions 
of the continents, and in like manner of the 
oceans, with the average depths of the latter, 
with other circumstances, Mr. Ogilby deduces 
the place of the earth’s centre of gravity as 
full one statute mile toward the Asiatic side 
from its centre of figure. 

If, as probable, the axis of rotation originally 
passed through the centre of gravity—i. ¢., if it 
was & principal axis—this, provided that the 
centre of gravity had remained fixed, would 
have been indefinitely maintained. But with 
the revolution itself the transport of materials 
would probably commence; and the alteration | 
of the globe accumulating during a given geo- 
logical epoch, the gravitative centre would in 
the lapse of ages come to diverge materially 
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from that of figure. Either, now, the axis 
keeping its place will be no longer a principal 
axis, or following the receding centre of gray- 
ity, the figure of the globe must change corre- 
spondingly, to allow of rotation about the new 
direction. The rigid materials of the earth 
forbid any gradual accommodation of the form; 
and the axis of rotation remains fixed; but the 
constraint thus imposed by the earth’s rigidity 
on the axis occasion@a pressure tending con- 
tinually to restore the axis to the position in 
which it will be a principal axis, so that the 
materials of the globe may revolve with bal- 
anced forces about it. This tendency accumu- 
lating, must in the course of ages exceed the 
force of rigidity, which is a constant quantity, 
and the axis breaking away suddenly must be 
restored to the direction through the centre 
of gravity, becoming anew a principal axis. 
The accomplishing of such change must be at- 
tended with those fearful convulsions, disloca- 
tion of strata or bodies of land, and cataclysms, 
which mark the boundaries of geological 
epochs: and which, at remote periods, change 
the face of the continents, alter the distribution 
of heat and cold, upheavé mountain chains, and 
overwhelm whole tribes of organized beings in 
a common and general destruction. The au- 
thor supposes that minuter displacements of 
the axis may go on, or suddenly occur, at other 
than these great epochs of change; and that 
earthquakes are perhaps the disturbances due 
to convulsive efforts of the revolving globe to 
throw its actual axis, which is not one of 
equilibrium, into the place of a principal axis, 
which would be such. It must be said at this 
point, that a careful consideration of the actual 
phenomena attending earthquakes, and of their 
connection with voleanic eruptions, will suggest 
many difficulties in regard to this part of the 
theory. Mr. Ogilby declares, however, that a 
comparison of the observations of Eratosthenes 
with those of the present time, after all due 
allowance for variation of obliquity of the 
earth’s axis to that of the ecliptic and for 
errors of observation is made, proves that the 
latitude of Syene has increased within the last 
2,100 years to the amount of 17’ 21”.5; and he 
intimates that the astronomer royal has recent- 
ly detected a slight annual motion of the pole 
very nearly corresponding in amount to this. 
Mr. Robert Mallet, O. E., whose researches 
during a few years past into the phenomena 
of earthquakes have well nigh established the 
claims of Seismology to be regarded as a science, 
laid before the Royal Society, May 8, 1862, a 
sequel to his ‘Reports on Earthquake-Wave 
Experiments,” and in which he gave the results 
for certain species of rocks, of investigations 
into the Velocity of Earthquake Waves. He 
first determined the ratio (modulus) of elas- 
ticity, separately, of slate and quartz rocks, 
hard and soft, and in directions both parallel 
and transverse to the direction in which the 
lamin (or the strata) of those rocks are placed: 
this, of course, involving 8 separate series of 
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experiments, and in which the observations 
were made at intervals of pressure increasing 
He finds that gen- 
erally quartz rock is less compressible than 
slate ; while, on the contrary, the softest quartz 
is much more compressible than the softest 
slate, when the pressure occurs in both in the 
direction parallel to their laminz. In the like 
direction, the hardest slate is more than twice 
as compressible as the hardest quartz. In the 
direction transverse to the lamina, slate and 
quartz, whether soft or hard, have in each 
condition very nearly the same compressibility ; 
but in this direction, the compressions of the 
softest are about 4 times those of the hardest 
of these rocks. The great compressibility par- 
allel to the laminw appears to arise chiefly 
from the fact that the mass of the rock is made 
up of minute wedge-shaped mineral particles, 
deposited with their largest dimensions lying 
mainly in the direction of the plane of the lam- 
inw, and so acting upon each other like so 
many wedges. The wave transmitted trans- 
versely to the laminw will, if the rocks are 
equally solid and continuous both ways, be 
the greater; but breaks and discontinuity of 
any sort must retard its advance. Mr. Mallet 
deduces mathematically the conclusions that, 
were the rocks perfectly solid and continuous, 
the mean velocity of wave transmission for 
slate and quartz would be—transverse to the 
lamingw, 13,715 ft. per second; and parallel 
with the laminew, 7,659 ft. per second. In 
nature, however, owing to the greater discon- 
tinuity of the rocks in the former direction, the 
relative velocities of waves in the two direc- 
tions must be nearly the reverse of these. The 
results, though apparently disagreeing with 
those of Helmholtz and others in reference to 
compressibility and elasticity of wood in the 
three principal directions of section (see Woop, 
New Amer. Cyclopedia), do not so disagree in 
reality. In case of an earthquake in Italy, 
Dec. 16, 1857, the phenomena of which Mallet 
has thoroughly investigated, and the primitive 
shock of which was delivered in an upward 
line (the seismic vertical), piercing the village 
of Caggiano, in the valley of Salaris, the actual 
velocity of the wave not far from this point 
was found to be 700-800 ft. per second; the 
velocity of any single wave-particle being 13-14 
ft. per second. These velocities diminish with 
increasing distance from the central point of 
impulsion, until they disappear in parts where 
the wave ceases to be propagated. 
EDUCATION. The diffusion of education 
in the United States has been greater than in 
any other country of the world, excepting per- 
haps the kingdom of Prussia; but the expen- 
diture for educational purposes is at the present 
time greater than in any other country. The 
instruction imparted has been chiefly elemen- 
tary in its character, the larger part of the 
population being taught to read and write, and 
acquiring a knowledge of the elements of arith- 
metic, geography, history, and language. Yet 
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secondary and higher instruction has not been 
neglected, and the facilities for it are rapidly 
increasing. Some statistics of the present ex- 
tent and magnitude of the educational interest 
will exhibit more forcibly than can otherwise 
be done, what has already been accomplished 
for education in the United States. 

1st, Primary Education.—An estimate of the 
facilities for common school education in the 
United States at the close of 1861, carefully 
prepared by Anson Smyth, late superintendent 
of schools in Ohio, gives the number of chil- 
dren in attendance upon those schools at that 
date as 5,211,000, or one in 5} of the free 
white population. Of these 4,560,000 were in 
what are now designated loyal States, with a 
population of about 18,000,000 whites, or one 
in four of the population; while in the other 
States, as a consequence of the extent of the 
plantations, the scattered and sparse settle- 
ments, &., the number of children attending 
public schools was only 651,000 in a white 
population of about nine millions, or nearly 
one in 14 of the inhabitants. The expenditure 
for the support of public schools the same year 
was $23,461,000, or about 87 cents for each 
white inhabitant. This too was divided very 
unequally between the two portions, $20,385,- 
000, or $1.13 to each free inhabitant of the 
former States, and $3,076,000, or 84 cents for 
each white inhabitant of the latter States. 
The amount of school funds belonging to 
the several States is not less than $50,000,000, 
of which the newer States hold the larger 
part, and when their school lands are sold, 
they will have many millions of dollars more. 
The largest expenditure for school purposes 
relatively to the population is in Illinois and 
Massachusetts, in the former State amounting 
to about $1.58 per head for the entire popu- 
lation, and in the latter to $1.84 per head. In 
Massachusetts, however, $1.21 per head is 
raised by taxation, while in Illinois only 76 
cts. per head is raised in that way. In most 
of the Northern States the annual expendi- 
ture averages nearly $1 per head for the inhab- 
itants. The wages of teachers average in the 
Northern States $30 per month for male 
teachers, and $17.25 for female teachers, in- 
clusive of board in both cases. In the Northern 
States, schools are taught an average period of 
6.5 months in the year. In most of the South- 
ern States the average wages of teachers cannot 
be ascertained. 

Secondary Instruction—The number of pri- 
vate schools, high schoois, academies, and board- 
ing schools, in which a more advanced course of 
instruction is given (in some instances in con- 
nection with the elementary studies) is not to 
be ascertained exactly, some of the school re- 
ports giving no account of them, and the census 
returns of 1860, on this point, being as yet in- 
accessible; but from the most careful estimates, 
and comparisons of States where they are enu- 
merated they cannot be less than 20,000, and are 
attended by more than 600,000 children. These 
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schools were numerous in the Southern States 
before the war, and supplemented to some ex- 


tent the lack of common schools; about 1,200 - 


of them were boarding schools. The expen- 
diture for board and tuition in these 20,000 
schools has not been less than $20,000,000 
per annum, and probably exceeds that sum, 
the boarding schools alone receiving over 
$10,000,000. The number of colleges (aside 
from agricultural and polytechnic colleges, 
which belong rather to the rank of professional 
schools) is about 240, and the number of un- 
dergraduates in attendance in any one year is 
somewhat more than 20,000. The average an- 
nual expenditure for board, tuition, room rent, 
and incidentals, deducted from the comparison 
of these expenses in about 100 colleges in dif- 
ferent States, is $161 per annum, the entire ex- 
penditure for collegiate education would there- 
fore be about $3,220,000, though the annual 
expenditure of these colleges, many of which 
are largely endowed, is not less that $5,000,- 
000. The college in this country, considered 
as an institution for undergraduate instruction, 
is analogous to the gymnasium in Germany, 
and the lyceum in France. 

Higher. Education.—The term university, 
used in so many senses in Europe, is hardly ap- 
plicable to any of the educational institutions in 
this country. There are no universities like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge composed of 
numerous independent colleges, yet under a 
common government, and having a corps of 
university professors without connection with 
any one of the colleges more than another; nor 
like the University of London, an examining 
board, giving no instruction, but holding ex- 
aminations and conferring degrees on members 
of thirty or forty colleges, scattered through 
the country; nor is there anything analogous 
to the German universities, which have no un- 
dergraduate course, but only impart instruction 
in theology, medicine, law, or philosophy ; nor 
yet to the University of France, the great cen- 
tral controlling power over all education in the 
country, from the highest range of scientific 
study to the lowest primary or commercial 
school of the empire. 

The term university is often grossly misap- 
plied in this country; an institution never in- 
tended to bestow anything beyond the ordinary 
classical and mathematical instruction of the 
undergraduate course in the colleges, and 
which, in fact, has only an academical or sub- 
collegiate course, assumes very often the high 
title of university, while, in some cases, institu- 
tions like Yale College, which have, in addition 
to their college faculty, corps of instructors in 
theology, medicine, law, and physical science, 
are known only by the humbler title of college. 

Of institutions possessing four faculties of 
higher instruction, there are but two in this 
country, viz., Harvard University and Yale 
College. Of those having three there are five, 
viz., Dartmouth College, the University of the 
City of New York, the University of Pennsyl- 
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yania, the University of Virginia, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; the last named may in- 


_ deed be said to have four, as although only the 


rofessions of law and medicine are taught, it 
fins a department of fine arts, as well as one of 
physical and mathematical science. None of 

6 five have faculties of theology. Of the 
number haying two faculties of higher instruc- 
tion, there are eleyen or twelve; some of them 
have faculties of theology and medicine, others 
of theology and law, others still of law and 
medicine, and one or two of theology, law, or 
medicine, and the physical and mathematical 
sciences. 

The number having a single faculty of higher 
instruction, usually theology or medicine, is 35. 
In four instances, under university charters, 
faculties of law or medicine (in two cases both) 
have been organized without any undergraduate 
course. These are the University of Albany, the 
University of Louisville, the University of St. 
Louis, and the University of the Pacific at San 
Francisco. 

In by far the larger number of cases, how- 
ever, the professional schools are independent, 
or at most have a merely nominal connection 
with the colleges or universities under whose 
charter their degrees are conferred. There are, 
according to the latest returns, 92 theological 
seminaries in the United States, having 4,120 
students. As tuition is generally free in these 
seminaries, the annual expenditure for board, 
room rent, and incidentals will average about 
$125 per head, or $515,000 for the whole, while 
the added expenditure from endowments for the 
salaries of professors, &c.,will increase the aggre- 
gate yearly expenditure to more than $1,000,000. 

The number of medical schools is 55, having 
about 7,000 students, whose average annual 
expenditure for lecture, hospital, and dissection 
tickets, and board is never less than $200, and 
the aggregate yearly outlay $1,400,000. 

The number of law schools is 18, and the 
number of students 1,300; the annual expen- 
diture of each is about $200, or $260,000 in 
the aggregate. The number of normal schools 
is 16, and of normal students 2,740. Their 
average annual expenditure is about $120 or 
$340,800; but, as a portion of the salaries and 
expenses are defrayed by the States, the entire 
annual cost of maintenance cannot fall below 
$500,000. 

The number of scientific schools, polytechnic 
colleges and institutes, and agricultural col- 
leges in operation is 15, with an aggregate at- 
tendance of about 1,500 students. The annual 
expense per capita is not below $200, or $300,000, 
and the income of the endowments expended 
will increase the amount to about $400,000. 

In addition to these there are 53 institutions 
for the instruction and training of the deaf and 
dumb, blind, and idiots, having in all about 
7,850 pupils, the average annual cost for whese 
education is $150, or $1,177,500. 

A near approximation to the amount an- 
nually expended for education in the United 
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States, therefore, presents the following re- 

sults : 

Primary instruction, in public schools.......... 461,000 

Primary and secondary instruction, in private opt 
schools, academies, high schools, seminaries, 
and boarding schools...........e+s-seseees 2 

Secondary instruction: Colleges................ 


Higher education: Theological schools.......... 1,000,000 

= oo Medical schools.............. 1,400,000 

bs e RAW BOMOOI S655 be ecieSs.. 260,000 

% = Normal schools............+. 509,000 

bg s Scientific schools, &.........- 400,000 

Special instruction: Blind, deaf mutes, idiots, &c. 1,177,500 

Total annual expenditure for education ....... 198,500 
To this may be added Government expenditure 
for the support of the Military Academy at 

West Point and the Naval Academy, about.. 400,000 


Total expenditure for education gnnually ..... $53,598,500 
There has been, within a few years past, a 

commendable advance in the quality and ex- 
tent of the instruction imparted in the colleges 
and schools of the country. In most of the 
colleges of the Eastern and Middle States, and 
in some of those of the Southern and Western, 
the instruction in the mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences will compare favorably with that 
of the best European colleges and gymnasia. 
In a few cases the classical instruction is very 
thorough, but generally the colleges do not im- 
part as complete and satisfactory a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages as the Euro- 
pean schools. Latin is seldom spoken, and not 
often written, except for salutatory orations or 
the like. In the academies and public schools 
there has been a marked advance in the thor- 
oughness and carefulness of the teaching. In 
the elementary studies excellent manuals have 
been prepared, and no nation of the world has, 
probably, better text books for common school 
education than are found in the United States. 
The multiplication of normal schools, teachers’ 
associations, teachers’ institutes, and educational 
journals, have also contributed powerfully to 
the improvement of the schools and the eleva- 
tion of the profession of teaching. 

During the past year there has been a re- 
markable interest awakened among teachers 
and friends of education by the effort to intro- 
duce into the primary schools a system of in- 
struction known as “object teaching,” or 
‘teaching by object lessons.” The excitement 
and enthusiasm in regard to it has equalled, 
and perhaps exceeded, that by which Joseph 
Lancaster’s monitorial system was received. 
Now, as then, educated men, occupying high 
positions in society, urge the general adoption 
of this new method, “as the best and most effi- 
cient system of teaching in primary schools.”* 
There is not now, more than in former ‘imes, 

* In 1810, De Witt Clinton, in a speech on opening the en- 
larged free school in New York, said: “I confess that I ree- 
ognize in Lancaster the benefactor of the human race. I 
consider his system as creating a new era in education, as a 
blessing sent down from heaven to redeem the poor and dis- 
tressed of this world from the power and dominion of igno- 
rance.” Again in his message in 1818, Gov. Clinton says~ 
“T can confidently recommend *t as an invaluable improye- 
ment, which, by wonderful combination in reduction of ex- 
pense and rapidity of instruction, has created a new era in 
education.” President Nott, in 1811, endorsed in terms al- 


most as strong the new method, and John Adams gave it 
his hearty approval. 
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a royal road to learning, and the extravagant 
encomiums which have been passed upon the 
method of teaching by object lessons, may 
possibly, fifty years hence, excite as much 
amusement among the promoters of education 
of that time as Governor Clinton’s eulogy on 
honest Joseph Lancaster’s system does in our 
minds at the present day. Still, a notice is due 
to a system which so many eminent teachers 
unite in approving. 

“Object teaching,” though a novelty in its 
introduction into the primary schools, is by 
no means a new thing in the history of edu- 
cation. Something of the kind may be traced 
in Egyptian and Spartan education.. In 
times comparatively modern, however, the 
system found a nearly complete development in 
the methods of two eminent teachers and 
writers on education of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—Wolfgang Ratich (1571-1635) and John 
Amos Comenius (1592-1671)—and both were 
indebted, partially at least, to Lord Bacon's 
“Tnstauratio Magna” for the first conception 
of the system. Ratich required the reading 
over of the lesson to the child by the teacher 
many times, accompanied each time by expla- 
nations and illustrations, in order to fix the 
phrases and the ideas together in his memory. 
In practice this proved so wearisome to both 
teacher and child that it was soon abandoned. 
Comenius was a man of far more practical char- 
acter. He had early noticed the advantage of 
presenting to the mind of the child either the 
object concerning which he wished to instruct 
him or some representation of it, and the hon- 
or belongs to him of having been the first to 
prepare for the use of children a pictorial text 
book. This work (the “ Orbis Sensualium Pic- 
tus,” 1657) was not, like some of the illus- 
trated school books at the present day, filled 
with pictures of battles or occurrences of his- 
tory, but was a true cyclopeedia of nature, fully 
illustrating, in a popular way, the natural 
science of the time, and his ‘‘ Methodus Novis- 
sima,” written as a guide to teachers in his new 
method of instruction, contains so much that 
is analogous to the ‘‘ Manuals of Object Teach- 
ing” that it is difficult to believe that it was 
written two centuries ago. The following are 
a few passages taken from Hoole’s transla- 
tion of the works of Comenius, published in 
London in 1658: 


The ground of this business is that sensual objects 
may be rightly presented to the senses, for fear the 
may not be received. I say, and say it again aloud, 
that this last is the foundation of all the rest. Now, 
there is nothing in the understanding which was not 
before in the sense; and, therefore, to exercise the 
senses well about perceiving the difference of things, 
will be to lay the grounds for all wisdom and all wise 
discourse; which, because it is commonly neglected in 
schools, and the things which are to be learned are of- 
fered to scholars without being understood, or being 
rightly ei to the senses, it cometh to pass that 
the work of teaching and learning goeth heavily on- 
ward, and affordeth little benefit. 

Descend to the very bottom of what is taught, and 

roceed as nature herself doth, in an orderly way, 
first to exercise the senses well, by representing their 
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by impressing the first notions of things upon it, an 
linking them one to another by a rational discourse. 
Missing this way, we do teach children as we do par- 
rots, to speak they know not what. 

Since some things cannot be pictured out with ink, 
for this reason it were to be wished that things rare, 
and not easy to be met with withal at home might be 
kept ready in every great school, that they may be 
showed also as often as any words are to be made 
of them to the scholars, Thus, at least, this school 
would indeed become a school of things obvious to the 
senses, and an entrance to the school intellectual. 

Pictures are the representations of all visible thin 


of the whole world. Such a dress may entice wi 


children that they may not conceit (conceive it) to be 
a torment to be in the school. For it is apparent that 
children, even from their infancy almost, are delighted 
with pictures. And it will be very well worth the 

ains to have brought to pass that scarecrows may 
be taken away out of wisdom’s gardens. 

The good bishop goes on to explain the use 
and necessity of the blackboard, which he il- 
lustrates by a picture of that useful adjunct for 
illustration, explains the phonic method of 
teaching children to read, and inculcates the 
necessity of sympathy with the children, the 
necessity of evolving rules from illustrations, 
and, above all, the entire dependence of the 
teacher upon God’s blessing for success in teach- 
ing. This ‘ Orbis Sensualium Pictus,” revised 
and modernized occasionally, was largely used 
as a text book in the schools of Germany till the 
close of the first third of the present century. In 
the next century, object teaching was again re- 
vived as a method of instruction, through the 
writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and the 
establishment of the ‘‘ Philanthropinum” by 
John Bernhard Basedow (1728-1790). Base- 
dow’s “Elementary Book of Human Knowl- 
edge” (Hlementar Werk) was in four volumes, 
with 100 plates, and its plan comprised—Ist, ele- 
mentary instruction in words and things; 2d, 
a method of teaching children to read without 
weariness or loss of time (this was essentially 
a phonic method) ; 3d, natural knowledge; 4th, 
knowledge of morals, the mind and reasoning; 
5th, natural religion ; 6th, a knowledge of social 
duties, commerce, &c. Basedow himself was a 
man of small culture, violent temper, and coarse 
manners, and in the latter part of his life grossly 
intemperate ; but some of his assistants, among 
whom were Wolke, Campe, and Salzman, taught 
successfully_on his system, and the school at 
Schnepfenthal, founded by Salzman in 1784, is 
still in existence. 

The advocates of the method of object teach- 
ing now in vogue, profess to regard Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827) as the originator of the system. It 
seems, however, that most of the principles of 
their system had been set forth and developed 
by Comenius, and that Pestalozzi, in so far as 
he advocated what is to-day known as “ object 
teaching,” was but reiterating the system of 
Comenius. Pestalozzi, though a humane and 
generous man, had little originality, a meagre 
and desultory education, and no tact. For a 
few years past there has been attributed to him 
the origination of theories and systems of edu- 
cation which he would have been the last to 


objects to them, and then to fasten upon the ie ge 
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claim as his own inventions. In the Zlementar 
Werk of Basedow, and the Orbis Pictus of 
Comenius, he had at his hand systems of in- 
struction which he did little more than to 
adapt, and not always with success, to the cir- 
cumstances of the children of his time. He 
was possessed of a kindly and affectionate na- 
ture, and in his intercourse with children came 
down to their capacities with great readiness. 
His principles of education were developed in 
his “Leonard and Gertrude.” ‘How Ger- 
trude teaches her children,” and his “ Book for 
Mothers,” though no man ever departed more 
frequently from his own principles than he. 
The following statement, prepared by the late 
William ©. Woodbridge, who had made him- 
self moststhoroughly master of Pestalozzi’s sys- 
tem, will show what were the characteristics 
of that system: 

“ He laid down these principles: that educa- 
tion should proceed according to the laws of 
nature; that it was the duty of the teacher to 
assist this by exciting the child to self-activity, 
and rendering him only a limited degree of as- 
sistance; that progress should be slow and 
gradual, but uninterrupted, never passing to a 
second topic till the first is understood; that 
the memory and the understanding should not 
be unduly cultivated, but all the faculties de- 
veloped in harmony; that the peculiarities of 
every child and of each sex should be carefully 
studied, in order to adapt instruction to them; 
that the elements of all knowledge were Form, 
Number, and Language, and that these ele- 
ments shonld be taught with simplicity and 
thoroughness; that the art of observing should 
be acquired, and the perceptive faculties well 
developed ; that every topic of instruction 
should become an exercise for the reflective 
powers; that mental arithmetic, geometry, and 
the arts of drawing and modeling objects of 
beauty, weré all-important exercises for train- 
ing, strengthening, and disciplining the mind; 
that the laws of language should be developed 
from within, and the exercises in it made not 
only to cultivate the intellect, but to improve 
the affections; that vocal music should be 
taught in schools, not by rote, but by a careful 
study of the elementary principles of music ; 
that the Socratic method, as used by Basedow 
and others, is objectionable, and that in the 
early stages of instruction, dictation by the 
teacher and repetition by the scholar is pref- 
erable, and at a more advanced stage, the giv- 
ing out of problems by the teacher, to be solved 
by the pupil without assistance ; that religious 
instruction should begin with the mother, that 
the filial feelings of the child should be first 
cultivated, and directed toward God, and that 
formal religious instruction should be reserved 
to a later period, when the child can understand 
it; that despotic and eruel government in 
schools was improper, but that mutual affection 
between teacher and pupil was a better incite- 
ment to intellectual activity than prizes or 
other stimulants to emulation; and, finally, 
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that the exercise of the senses and the thorough 
cultivation of the physical powers were of very 
great importance to the complete development 
of the child.” 

Many of these principles were excellent, 
though not more than two or three of them 
(that in relation to despotic and cruel govern- 
ment in school being one) were new. There 
were, however, some practical defects in their 
application. The intellect was quickened, but 
very little positive knowledge was imparted, 
while the child almost inevitably gained the 
impression that he had made wonderful attain- 
ments ; too high a place was given to language; 
mathematical and intuitive studies were given 
more than their proper share of attention, while 
other equally important studies were neglected ; 
the process of simplification was carried too 
far and continued too long; repetitions were 
continued till they became wearisome ; historic 
truth, and testimony as a source of knowledge, 
received but little attention, especially in re- 
ligious matters, and religious knowledge was 
regarded as innate, rather than revealed. 

Some of Pestalozzi’s pupils and assistants, 
especially Neiderer, Schmid, Kriisi, Zeller, and 
Fellenberg, subsequently established schools in 
which they improved upon his theories. The 
Pestalozzian system, as it was called (though but 
a small portion of it was truly Pestalozzi’s), was 
adopted extensively in the early part of this 
century in Prussia and the smaller German 
states, and in a modified form was introduced 
into France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The improved Pestalozzianism intro- 
duced into this country mainly by the efforts of 
William C. Woodbridge, Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
William Russell, James G. Carter, Lowell 
Mason, and others, nearly thirty-five years ago, 
was divested of some of the absurdities of Pes- 
talozzi’s own theories, and was in many respects 
superior to any system of education previously 
attempted. The experience of Messrs. Gallagdet . 
and Woodbridge in the instruction of deaf 
mutes had led them to see and avoid the falla- 
cies of Pestalozzi’s theory in regard to language, 
which he had formulated thus :—‘ Observation 
is the absolute basis of all knowledge ; the first 
object then in education must be to lead a child 
to observe with accuracy; the second, to ex- 
press with correctness the result of his obser- 
vations.” This second conclusion, every logi- 
cian must see, does not follow from the prem- 
ises. Pestalozzi subsequently says, that “out 
of the observation of an object the first thing 
that arises is the necessity of naming it.” This 
necessity, a closer observation shows does not 
exist at all. A correct idea of an object can be, 
and is acquired, daily, where the object has no 
name, or its name is unknown to the observer ; 
we might instance the position and relations of 
an unnamed planet, or the habits, locality, &c., 
of an undescribed plant or animal. The con- 
ception of an object by a deaf mute is none the 
less clear and perfect from the fact that he 
may not know the name by which it is called, 
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This zeal for loading the mind of the child 
with names for every object and for all the at- 
tributes of every object which falls under his 
observation, was deprecated by many of Pesta- 
lozzi’s assistants and followers; and Fellenberg, 
Zeller, and Van Raumer, the ablest of them, en- 
tirely repudiated it. 

In Germany, however, the evil results flow- 
ing from this predominance given to language, 
are, owing to the structure of the German lan- 
guage, far less injurious than they would be 
elsewhere. From the native roots, compounds 
and derivatives are formed by accretion of 
root words in common use, and early under- 
stood by the child, so that the attributes or 
qualities of objects are described in language 
which suggests its own meaning to the child. 
Thus where we should speak of the transpar- 
ency of glass, for instance, the German word 
would be (literally translated) ‘ through-seen- 
ness:” what we should call a hexagon, the 
German would describe as “six corners,” a 
carnivorous animal in their vernacular would 
be “flesh-eating.” Thus the mind of the child 
was not taxed, as it would be in English, 
with names of “ learned length and thundering 
sound” derived from foreign tongues, and form- 
ing no part of the language of every day life. 

In 1818, Dr. Mayo, of London, visited Pesta- 
lozzi’s institution at Yverdun, and was so 
favorably impressed with his system that he 
resolved to introduce it into Great Britain. 
Dr. Biber and Mr. Greaves, who had also been 
at Yverdun, codperated with him in the effort 
to accomplish his purpose. They introduced 
some modifications in order the better to adapt 
it to the English habits and modes of thought, 
but unfortunately the theory of language was 
adopted with all its faults, and with the addi- 
tional objection, that owing to the idea appar- 
ently that the homely and expressive Saxon de- 
scriptive words, which would at least have had 
the,merit of being constantly used within the 
child’s hearing were vulgar, the more refined and 
classical words of Latin or Greek derivation 
were adopted; thus, if a peppercorn were the 
subject of the lesson, the child, instead of being 
told that its taste was biting or stinging, was 
taught that it was acrid or pungent; birdlime, 
instead of being sticky, was adhesive; an object 
without life was inanimate; a sourish apple 
was acidulous, and soon ad infinitum. In 1836, 
the “ Home and Colonial School Society ” was 
organized for the promotion of schools on this 
system, and afew years later established model 
and training schools from which about 3,000 
teachers, a majority of them females, have 
been sent out. The apparent results from this 
method of teaching have been such as to at- 
tract attention, and to lead to its extensive in- 
troduction in Great Britain. In Toronto, Can- 
ada, it has been introduced into the normal 
and model schools. Dr. Mayo first, and subse- 
quently his daughter, Miss Elizabeth Mayo, 
haye prepared books of introduction for the 
teachers of the Home and Oolonial Training 
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Schools, giving, with great minuteness of 
detail, the processes of instruction in all 
branches taught on the Pestalozzian system. 
The first of these works, published in 1853, 
was in five 8vo. volumes. A ‘‘ Manual of Ele- 


mentary Instruction,” in two volumes, pre- rs 


pared by*Miss Mayo, was published in 1861, 
In 1860, attention was called to this system of 
instruction in the United States by the publica- 
tion, by Henry Barnard, in his “ American Jour- 
nal of Education,” of a sketch of the Home and 
Colonial School Society’s operations, and speci- 


mens of their mode of teaching. Several emi- — 


nent teachers and friends of education, in visit- 
ing Toronto, had spent some time in the Toron- 
to model schools, and witnessed the exercises 
of the primary classes trained under 


perintendent of the city schools of Oswego, N. 
Y., and N. A. Calkins, of New York city. Mr. 
Sheldon procured the volume of instruction of 


the Home and Colonial Society, and very soon — 


commenced training the teachers of his pri- 
mary schools in the method of object teach- 
ing, and, deeming it desirable to have the 
teachers of the primary schools thoroughly 
trained by experienced instructors, sent to the 
Home and Colonial Society for ateacher. Miss 
M. E. M. Jones, an experienced instructor, was 
sent by the society, and has conducted for the 


past year a training school at Oswego. Mr. — 


Calkins, having devoted much attention to the 
methods of the society, has, for a year and a 
half past given instruction in object teaching 
at Teachers’ Institutes, &c., on thesubject. The 
system has been introduced into the model 
schools of the State Normal Schools of New 
York, New Jersey, and Michigan, and into a 
portion of the primary schools of Syracuse, N. 
Y., Paterson, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Toledo and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Rochester, N. ¥., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and several smaller places. Mr. 
Sheldon and Mr. Calkins have both published 
treatises on the subject; Mr. Sheldon’s being 
entitled ‘‘ A Manual of Elementary Instruction 
for the Use of Public and Private Schools and 
Normal Classes, Containing a Graduated Course 
of Object Lessons, for Training the Senses and 
Developing the Faculties of Children,” New 
York, 1862; and Mr. Calkins’s, ‘‘ Primary Ob- 
ject Lessons for a Graduated Course of Devel- 
opment: a Manual for Teachers and Parents,” 
New York, 1862. The following works on the 


subject have also been published: “Object 


Teaching and Other Methods of Primary In- 
struction in Great Britain,” by Henry Barnard, 
LL.D., Hartford, 1861; “A Manual of Infor- 
mation and Suggestions for Object Lessons,” 
by Marcius Willson, author of several popular 
school books, New York, 1862; ‘‘ Object Les- 
sons Prepared for Teachers of Primary Schools 
and Primary Olasses,” by A. 8. Welch, Prin- 
cipal of Michigan State Normal School, New 
York, 1862. ‘Report of the Committee on 
the Primary Schools in the City of Oswego, 
N. Y., 1862.” Severalschool books professedly 


is sys- 
tem. Among them were E. A. Sheldon, su-— 
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based on this system have also appeared in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Only a limited description of the processes 
adopted in the new method can be given in 
these pages, but a brief analysis of them may 
not be inappropriate, since the system is so 
actively propagated. The work of Mr. Shel- 
don must be the guide, as being more complete 
than any other, and being condensed from the 
manual of the Home and Oolonial Training 
Schools, and with the assistance of two of the 
former teachers of those schools (Miss Jones 
and Professor H. Kriisi, a son of Pestalozzi’s 
associate), is invested with a degree of authority 
which does not appertain to the other treatises. 
_ The system of object teaching is by these 
writers and in practice applied to children be- 
tween the ages of 4or5 and 12 years. The 
subjects on which lessons with objects are given 
are color, form, number, size, weight, sound, 
language, reading, dictation, geography, lessons 
on the human body, lessons on animals, lessons 
on plants, moral instruction, and drawing. 
Under form is included the elementary princi- 
ples of geometry and writing, under number 


_ the simpler rules of arithmetic, under language 


the principles of grammar, and under lessons 
on the human body, animals, and plants, ele- 
mentary physiology, zodlogy, and botany. The 
range of topics is thus sufficiently extensive to 
comprise the studies of public schools generally. 

The rules for the teacher in giving instruc- 
tion by this method require that the matter 
which is the subject should be stated, and the 
ee nature, qualities and uses of it 

rought out by examination, the terms given 
and explained, the ideas developed from it, and 
illustrations and anecdotes respecting it narrat- 
ed, and the whole impressed upon the memory 
by numerous simultaneous repetitions, and by 
writing and drawing upon the blackboard. Of 
course, in the different topics there must be 
considerable variations of detail, and much 
must necessarily be left to the skill and tact of 
the teacher, but the general order here indi- 
cated must be followed. 

Children of the ages above specified are di- 
vided into four classes or steps according to age 
and intellectual capacity. With the youngest, 
the object of the teacher must be to exercise 
the perceptive faculties; with the second, a 
more minute perception is developed and the 
conceptive faculty called into action ; with the 
third, the reasoning faculties are exercised, es- 
pecially in the matter of distinctions, differ- 
ences, and comparisons; while the perceptive 
faculty is still kept in activity, in the fourth, the 
imagination and the powers of analogy and 
generalization are developed. 

. The Phonic method of teaching reading, as 
prescribed in the “‘ Object System,” is peculiar, 
and many advantages are claimed for it. The 
letters are taught by means of cards and the 
blackboard, in the following order, a, ¢, m, ¢, b, 
1, h, , F, 8, d, 1, P, J, My Jy Wy €, 4, 0, Ly Uy Ys Jy 2 
and the combinations, ov, oy, and th. The 
VOL, IL—26 
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small letters are taught first, and only the short 
sounds of the vowels; the capitals are next 
taught, 0, K, 0, P, S, U, V, N, X, and Z, from 
their analogy to the small letters, and the re- 
mainder divided into three classes, J, Z, 7, F, 
E, H, A, N, and 4M, straight-lined letters; @Q 
and @, curved line letters, and D, B, R, and J, 
straight and curved line letters. These letters 
are to be rudely imitated by the children with 
laths, and drawn on the blackboard. Mean- 
time the child is taught to recognize by sight 
the words the, is, his, this, to aid in forming 
sentences, and combinations of the letters into 
words of one syllable, having the short sound 
of the vowels, aremade. The children are exer- 
cised next, first on the long, double, and short 
vowel sounds, secondly on the consonant sounds, 
and third on rhyming sounds. In the second 
step, the children are introduced to words con- 
taining the long sounds of the vowels, and an 
additional list of words to be learned at sight, 
containing different sounds of the vowels; to 
words containing silent letters, and also to the 
sound of X, previously omitted, and the two 
sounds of @ and S. They are also taught 
words having more than one initial or terminal 
consonant, and for the first time learn the 
names of the letters. Reading is commenced 
in a simple reading book, prepared by the Home 
and Colonial Society, and from this the teacher 
reads first word by word, the children repeat- 
ing, and then the children read in the same 
way and the teacher repeats, and this several 
times ;. the same process is followed with each 
clause and finally with each sentence. Words 
having any peculiarity of spelling are selected 
and written upon the blackboard, sounds dis- 
tinguished, and silent letters noticed. Next a 
single child is called upon to read the sentence 
or sentences in the same way, and the children 
are questioned on the meaning of the words, 
and the ideaof thesentence. In the third step, 
the remaining consonants g, th, ph, gh, ch, z, and 
z are considered and their sounds taught by 
examples and analogies; diphthongs and other 
anomalous sounds are also distinguished, and 
the children exercised in reading as before, 
though in lessons of longer and more difficult 
words. It is impossible to concur in the com- 
mendations bestowed on this method of teach- 
ing toread. It seems faulty in instructing the 
child vowels before consonants, letters before 
words, and compound sounds before simple ones. 

Those who desire more full descriptions of 
the system will find them in the treatises above 
named. It isnot surprising that so many prom- 
inent teachers should have eagerly seized upon 
this system. The teaching of very young 
children, always a matter of difficulty, had 
never been managed with much method, and 
with but a moderate degree of success; and rou- 
tine, fatal here as everywhere else, had deprived 
the best of the plans in use of much of their 
vitality. The Kinder-garten system, though 
in many respects admirable, was encumbered 
with too many and too expensive arrangements 
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of building grounds and apparatus, and required 
too long and thorough training of the teachers, 
to come into general use. Here was a system, 
requiring, indeed, the possession of considerable 
talent, tact, education, and imagination on the 
part of the teacher, but rendering routine 1m- 
possible, and promising showy and brilliant 
results. 

ELECTRICITY. In connection with the 
progress of electrical discoveries and theory, 
the feature of most absorbing interest at the 
present time, is that of the several propositions 
and attempts toward establishing certain fixed 
units of measurement for various electrical 
quantities, and particularly—1, for the electro- 
motive force of a galvanic couple or battery, 7. ¢., 
the total force of current the couple or battery 
could generate if the resistance opposed to the 
passage of such current through the conducting 
wires or circuit be nothing or inappreciably 
small; 2, for the resistance opposed to the cur- 
rent by the necessarily imperfect conducting 
power of the wires or material of the circuit; 
8, for the actual intensity of the current pro- 
duced, as a result of the given electro-motive 
force diminished by the given resistance. The 
determining of such units, as leading in time 
to the ability to estimate accurately and com- 
pare the electrical quantities of batteries and 
circuits of all sorts whatever, and those requi- 
site to the various effects which currents are 
expected to produce, is at once seen to be a 
problem the solution of which promises results 
of the highest practical value. In the appli- 
cations of electricity during the past year, al- 
though perhaps no great or striking achievement 
has been made, some points of interest never- 
theless present themselves. (See also AvRORAS, 
Merrorotoey, and TELEGRAPHY.) 

J. Sorentirio Proaress.—Measures of Elec- 
tric Resistance. To determine comparatively 
the resistances of different circuits, Mr. Siemens 
had proposed that the standard or unit should 
be a filament or minute column of mercury of 
given length within a tube, and from the two 
ends of which connections with the two poles 
of a galvanic element or battery should be 
made: a needle or other galvanometer intro- 
duced in the course of the same circuit would 
show the intensity of current when the mer- 
eury filament is, and when it is not, made part 
of the circuit, and would thus give the resist- 
ance of the given length and diameter of that 
metal as a conductor. An objection to this 
plan is, that after a time alloy of the mercury 
from the ends of the solid metal conductors 
must occur, thus changing the actual conduct- 
ing power of the filament, and again, that the 
contact of the solid wires with the metallic 
mercury is uncertain or of variable degree. To 
obviate these difficulties, as well as certain im- 
perfections in Wheatstone’s electro-motive bal- 
ance, Prof. W. Thomson has devised a new 
electro-motive balance for determining resist- 
ances of short bars or wires, and by use of 
which he considers that no uncertainty in the 
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connections can exist, even though these are 
not made with extraordinary care. He con- 
cludes, however, that in order to arrive at the 
most accurate possible system of electrical 
measures, the standards that may be adopted 
must first have been exchanged between and 
compared by different experimenters. For the 
details of the paper, which is long and mainly 
theoretical, the scientific reader is referred to 
the proceedings of the Royal Society, or to the 
“ Philos. Magaz.,” Aug. 1862, 

Matthiessen’s Unit of Resistance—is_ that 
opposed to perfect conduction of an electric 
current by a wire composed of 2 parts by 
weight of gold and 1 of silver, length 1 metre 
(39.37 in.), diameter 1 millimetre (.03987 in.). 
The author’s experiments lead him to conclude 
that this alloy conducts electricity with nearly 
the same facility at all temperatures between 
82° and 212° F.; that impurities in small quan- 
tity do not sensibly affect its conducting power; 
and that the annealing of the metal also makes 
no sensible difference. The wire should be 
varnished to protect it from action of mercury. 
(Pogg. Annalen, cxii, p. 853). Prof. W. Gibbs 
suggests that the specific conducting power of 
such a wire may, as is known to be the case 
with copper, undergo change from continued 
or repeated use. 

Weber's “Proposed Absolute Standard.—The 
student of mechanics well knows that having 
the measures of space and time, no specific fun- 
damental measure of velocity is required ; since 
we find or express velocity by the simple ratio, 


, Weber calls attention to the fact that, in 
like manner, if there are measures for electro- 
motive force and actual intensity of current, 
no specific fundamental measure of electric re- 
sistance is necessary; the resistance that exists 
in a closed current in which the unit of electro- 
motive force produces the unit of intensity, 
being taken as the unit of resistance. Now, 
in Gauss’s treatise on the “Intensity of the 
Earth’s Magnetic Force ” (Gottingen, 1833), ab- 
solute measures for terrestrial magnetism and 
for bar magnetism are given. Weber shows 
that from these an absolute unit of measure of 
electro-motive force and a like unit of intensity 
of current can be obtained—these being ex- 
pressed and known in the three simple elements 
of space, time, and-mass (of the conductor). In 
some experimental applications of his principle, 
employing a copper wire 3,946,000 millimetres 
in length, and of a mass ‘equal to 152,890,000 
milligrammes (about 338 lbs. avoird.), Weber 
calculated the absolute measure of resistance 
at 190,000,000 units, and the specific resistance 
of the material at 1,865,600 units. (‘ Philos. 
Magaz.,” Sept. and Oct., 1861.) 

ELlectro-motive Force of Voltaic Piles.—M. 
Marie Davy believes that, however carefully 
the units of resistance and of current may be 
defined, since these are arbitrarily chosen, it 
still cannot be hoped that from them we can 
80 estimate the electro-motive force of batter- 
ies as directly to furnish the calorific value, or 
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equivalent in heat, of the chemical actions tak- 
ing place in those batteries. What is really 
required is, to determine in numbers some con- 


stant unit or coefficient for the force considered, - 


and which could be easily obtained by each 
chemist. The most simple of batteries is 
Smee’s—the only chemical action normally 
going on in this being the oxidation and solu- 
tion of zinc in the acid, with disengagement 
of hydrogen. The value of the heat corre- 
sponding to this action was carefully measured 
by M. Favre, and expressed by the number 
18,444 for ordinary zinc, and 18,791 for zinc 
amalgamated. In preliminary researches with 
the battery named, including 125 determina- 
tions of its electro-motive force, M. Davy found 
variations in this force between 16,886 and 
20,604, a difference of 2 per cent., where he 
had been led to expect no more than that of 
yoooth part. The researches resulted in show- 
ing 7 causes of disturbance acting within the 
cup or battery, and leading to variations in the 
eurrent force which, independently of all in- 
fluences outside itself, it can generate. Of 
these, the most important appeared to be the 
presence of air in solution in the acidulated 


. water, and the influence of the sulphate dis- 


solved in the liquid during action of the bat- 
tery; the oxygen of the former acting directly 
on the zine, and preventing to a corresponding 
extent the decomposition of the water, and 
both causes operating to diminish the electric 
force of the battery. The third cause of dis- 
turbance was the influence of concentration of 


the acid, the force generated however being 


constant so long as the acid solution contained 
more than 25 equivalents of water for 1 of 
acid. The other influences were, that of purity 
of the zinc and state of the amalgam—the 
electric force, from amalgamated zinc being 
generally stronger; that of purity of the acid 
—the nitrogen compounds often present in it 
increasing the strength of the current; that of 
the water—distilled water being preferable; 
and that of temperature, which causes consid- 
erable variation in the current generated. 
Finally, in order to secure results under uni- 
form conditions, M. Davy works a Smee’s bat- 
tery consisting of a plate of platinized platinum 
immersed vertically in a mixture of sulphuric 
acid with 8 to 10 times its weight of distilled 
water, boiled to free it of air, this solution be- 
ing placed in a vertical glass tube, at bottom 
of which is a liquid amalgam of pure zine in 
pure mercury. A platinum wire traversing 
the bottom of the tube forms the negative pole 
of the element, the glass tube containing the 
arrangement is immersed in a large vessel full 
of water, which keeps the temperature con- 
stant, the liquid of the cell being also frequent- 
ly changed. Fixed resistances in platinum of 
known temperatures being introduced into the 
cireuit, serve to show the corresponding varia- 
tions in intensity of the current. M. Davy takes 
for the electro-motive force of this pile the num- 
ber 18,510. (‘* Philos. Magaz.,” July, 1862.) 


Measures of Electrical Quantities.—Mr. Lati- 
mer Clark and Sir Charles Bright presented 


- before the British Association, 1861, a paper on 


the principles which should be observed in 
measuring electrical quantities and resistance. 
They believe that four standards or units are in 
reality required, these being mutually depend- 
ent on each other; and that by the aid of 
these every conceivable form of electrical mani- 
festation, whether static or dynamic, can be 
precisely expressed. These are: 

A. A unit of electrical tension, potential, or 
electro-motive force. 

B. A unit of electrical quantity, as applied to 
static electricity. 

©. A unit of electric current, or quantity in 
dynamic electricity. 

D. A unit of electrical resistance. 

As the unit of tension they propose that of one 
Daniell’s element or cell, to be named 1 Ohma. 
Asthe unit of quantity of static electricity, they 
propose that corresponding to a tension of 1 
Daniell’s element existing: between two coat- 
ings oppositely charged, the coatings being 1 
millimetre apart, of 1 square metre surface, and 
separated by dry air; this quantity to be term- 
ed 1 Farad. As the unit of current, they pro- 
pose that of one unit of quantity per second de- 
livered along a conductor, as determined by the 
galvanometer; this to be know 1 Galvat. 
But the wire that will conduct 1 unit of elec- 
tricity in 1 second becomes conversely the stand- 
ard or unit of resistance, this to be known as * 
1 Volt. Of these units, the first three will in 
practice require to be measured in multiples of 
1,000 and 1,000,000 times the unit—indicated 
by the prefixes /ilo- and millio- ; the fourth, as 
too large for defining the resistance of telegraph 
conductors, will require to be measured in 
fractions of the unit—indicated again by the 
prefixes kilo-, millio-, and billio-. A synopsis 
of the paper at greater length is given in the 
“ Journal of the Franklin Institute,” February, 
1862. 

Report on a proposed Standard of Electrical 
Resistance.—Mr. F. Jenkin, on behalf of a com- 
mittee appointed by the British Association to 
consider this subject, reported at its last meet- 
ing. In such a standard five qualities are de- 
sirable; it should be of convenfent magnitude; 
should form part of a general and coherent sys- 
tem of electrical measures; should bear a defi- 
nite relation to the unit of work; should be 
unalterable; and should be reproducible, if 
accidentally destroyed. Of the units hitherto 
proposed, the committee conclude that none 
fulfil all these conditions. Those based on 
an arbitrary length and section, or weight of 
some material arbitrarily taken, lacked the 
first and second qualifications; the absolute 
system possessed these, but failed in the third 
and fourth; and the system of Messrs Bright 
and Clark also failed in the third particular. 
Not being able to advise the unqualified adop- 
tion of any of the previously proposed stand- 
ards, the committee recommend that a material 
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standard be prepared, and of such substance and 
form as to insure the most absolute permanency. 
The aim should be to make this standard cor- 
respond to a current force equal to 10,000,000,- 
000 times the value given by the quotient of 1 


n métre 
metre by 1 second of time, that is, 10° ; 


and to this it should approximate as nearly as 
possible. Such a unit would not differ more 
than .03 for Dr. Siemens’ mercury unit. It 
should not be called an absolute unit, but sim- 
ply the “unit of 1862;” and it should not be 
constructed at all until a very close approxima- 
tion to the absolute value was supposed to 
have been attained, and great permanency in 
the material standard secured. Then, as the 
advance of science showed more and more truly 
the actual deviation of this from the true unit 


intended, corrections could be made by experi- ° 


menters in their results when required. The 
material standard itself, however, should under 
no circumstances be altered in substance or 
definition. 

Influence of Temperature on the Conducting 
Power of Metals.—Matthiessen and Van Bose 
presented before the Royal Society a paper on 
this subject, Jan. 16, 1862.. They find that, 
contrary to what has been stated by Becquerel, 
Siemens, and others, the conducting power or 
the resistance of a metal for an electric current, 
does not increase or decrease in a direct ratio 
to the temperature, but in a ratio much more 
complex. All pure metals in the solid state, 
however, vary in conducting power to the same 
extent between the temperatures of 82° and 212° 
F. Wires of the same metal behave differently 
after being kept for some days heated to the 
same degree. Metalloids generally conduct bet- 
ter when heated than when cold; this is true 
of selenium, gas coke, graphite, and the gases. 

Mechanical Effects of Powerful Tension.—M. 
Faye exhibited before the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, an experiment in which two plates of 
crown glass, respectively nearly 14 and 24 inches 
thick, were completely pierced through by the 
electric spark of the great induction machine 
recently constructed by M. Ruhmkorff. The 
path left by the spark is seen to consist of a 
white and opaque fillet, extremely slender, its 


whole length presenting bright’ places at slight . 


distances, and taking different directions in the 
manner of the parts of a spiral. “It shows\no 
metallic deposit. In the thicker plate, at a 
depth of about 5, the track bifurcates; and near 
to the opposite face, it subdivides into. many 
and more direct fillets. During the experiment, 
Ruhmkorff demonstrated by the appearance of 
Haidinger’s colored rings, that the passage of 
the spark was accompanied by an energetic com- 
pression of the substance of the glass; but no 
trace of fusion appeared about the course taken 
by it. M.Faye thought nevertheless that, by 
passing the spark of this machine through some 
pulverulent substance somewhat more fusible 
pee pg glass, true fulgurites coull be pro- 
uced, 
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Study of the Electric Spark by Aid of Pho- 
tography.—Prof. O. N. Rood, of Troy Univer- 
sity, N. Y., has been, by aid of a new and very 
neat method devised by him, studying the form 
and characteristics of the electrical spark. The 
photographic images of the electric spark hith- 
erto obtained by Prof. B. Silliman, jr., Prof. 
W. B. Rogers, Feddersen and others, have 
been taken from a position at right angles to 
the course of the spark, thus furnishing a side 
view of it; and they have usually required a 
prolonged exposure of the sensitive’ surface to 
the light, in some instances from 8 to 6 minutes. 
Prof. Rood’s method is that of receiving the 
spark directly upon a sensitive or properly 
prepared surface, and subsequently developing 
the figure produced, in the manner of photog- 
raphy. In this way he secures the figure cor- 
responding to a single discharge of ordinary or 
frictional electricity, the brief duration of 
which has forbidden its being photographed by 
previous methods. His plan is an applica- 
tion, first, of Becquerel’s discovery that paper 
coated with bromide of silver is sensitive to the 
electric spark; and, secondly, of his own obser- 
vation that, in instantaneous photography, the 
portions of the sensitive surface immediately 
contiguous to those acted on by the strong 
lights, still remained quite unaffected by the 
exposure. Upon testing the fact in case of a 
single electric spark, he found that an intense 
and sharply defined image, full of delicate de- 
tails, was here also the result. The question 
whether these images were due to direct action 
of the electricity itself, or to the agency of the 
light evolved, appeared to be settled by certain 
experiments, especially by the fact that when 
the spark was received on a thin glass plate, 
placed over another coated with sensitive collo- 
dion, the electric image could be developed, 
though less sharply defined, on the second 
plate; but when the first or thin glass was 
blackened, no image on the second resulted, 
from one or a number of discharges. The form 
of apparatus given for these experiments is 
simple; the collodion recommended is that 
suitable for ambrotyping, and when freshly 
prepared. 

The general form of the positive electrical 
spark ascertained, is a combination of two 
figures: a star and one or more rings, all hav- 
ing nearly a common centre. The rings are 
usually quite within the limits of the star, 
sometimes one of them without it; and when 
two or more rings appear, they are successively 
darker toward the centre. The marked differ- 
ences in form of the two components, and the 
fact that the annular form is characteristic of 
the electric brush, seem to indicate that each 
simple spark consists of two or more successive 
discharges of varying intensity. When, owing 
to distance, or to the use of a pointed wire, the 
partial sparks become more uniformly blended, 
the electrical “brush” is the result; and the 
figures confirm the general view of electricians 
on this point, by showing how the former passes 
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by insensible gradations into the latter. The 
form of the negative spark differed greatly from 
that of the positive, being destitute of rays, 
generally circular in shape, and often made up 
of a number of minute circles placed without 
s etry. For like distances it was also larger 
the positive, and never nearly so well de- 
fined. Moreover, there is a general resemblance 
between the positive and negative figures as 
thus obtained, and the figures of the correspond- 
ing sorts obtained by Lichtenberg and Riess by 
passing the sparks to a surface sprinkled with 
powdered sulphur and red lead, and known as 
* Lichtenberg’s figures.” —"‘ Amer. Jour. of Sci- 
ence,” March, 1862. : 
_ Production of Vibrations and Musical Sounds 
by Electrolysis.—If a large quantity of electri- 
city be made to pass through a suitable good 
conducting electrolyte into a small surface of 
pure mercury, especially when the latter is dis- 
posed in a narrow band or ring, strong vibra- 
tions will occur, the surface of the mercury 
being thrown up into numerous crispations or 
minute ridges running in a radial direction, 
this appearance being often accompanied with 
definite musical sounds; and which can some- 
times be heard to a distance of 50 feet. The 
best electrolyte or liquid employed to conduct 
the current (while undergoing decomposition 
by its action), is formed by dissolving 10 grs. 
of cyanide of mercury and 100 grs. of hydrate 
of potash, in 23 oz. of aqueous hydrocyanic 
acid, containing .05 of the anhydrous acid. The 
vibrations and sounds occur only at the surface 
of the mercury, which serves as the electrode. 
The only liquids giving the phonetic vibrations 
were solutions of alkaline cyanides, containing 
dissolved mercury (in combination), and these 
only when the electrodes, or at least the cath- 
ode (positive pole) was of mercury. The vi- 
brations and sounds vary considerably accord- 
ing to the size and number of the voltaic ele- 
ments. With afew cups only in the battery 
and the plates of large size, the vibrations were 
rapid and the tone high; with many pairs of 
small plates, the vibrations were less frequent 
and the tone low. The most suitable number 
of elements appeared to be 2 of Grove’s, or 5 
of Smee’s battery. By interposing in the cir- 


cuit made a coil of stout copper wire, the. 


sounds became more bass, stiJl more so upon 


. thrusting an iron coil suddenly within this; 


but if, in either case, a secondary coil with its 
ends united were made to surround the former, 
the sound returned to the higher pitch and pre- 
served it so long as the outermost coil remained 
in place. A strong electro-magnet placed in 
various positions in the neighborhood of the 
vibrations had no influence in the way of chang- 
ing or arresting them. The phenomena were 
readily produced by connecting with the posi- 
tive pole of the battery a circular pool of mer- 
-cury 1 to 8 inches in diameter, and surrounding 
this with a ring of the same metal about 3 in. 
Wide, connected with the negative pole; the 
liquid metal being contained in suitable glass 
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or gutta percha vessels, and covered with the 
solution to the depth of half aninch. Mr. G. 
Gore, by whom these investigations have been 
conducted, regards the vibrations as having an 
electro-chemical origin, and as resulting from 
an attraction between the mercury of the ne- 
gative electrode and the mercury of the elec- 
trolyte. 

New Experiments in Electro-Magnetism.—M. 
Leroux, of the Polytechnic School, Paris, hay- 
ing a platinum wire about 51, of an inch in 
diameter, and 7 inches or more in length, ren- 
dered incandescent by being made part of an 
electrical circuit, presented the wire in this 
state and properly flexible to the poles of a 
powerful magnet or electro-magnet: the wire 
assumed a series of configurations, depending 
on the direction of the current and whether 
the line joining its extremities has a position 
axial or equatorial with reference to the mag- 
net. Such a wire was attracted by a mass of 
iron, especially if the latter presented a large 
surface, a counterpart of Arago’s experiment 
that a wire traversed by a current attracts iron 
filings. Leroux also showed how a fine con- 
junctive wire could be made to coil itself spon- 
taneously around the pole of a magnet. Hav- 
ing fixed upon one of the poles of a horse-shoe } - 
magnet an armature of soft iron, about 4 inches 
in length, turned and polished, he attached to 
this armature the extremity of a silver wire, 
holding the other extremity in his hand, but so 
loosely that the wire could constantly obey the 
forces which solicited it. When this wire was 
then traversed by a current, it coiled itself 
around the armature, and there formed a helix 
wound in a direction opposite to that which 
would be required to give to the armature the 
same magnetism it already possessed. This ex- 
periment is more conveniently performed by 
having the wire at first coiled on a small me- 
tallic bobbin suspended above the magnet ; and 
the more constant the length of wire traversed 
by the current, the less is the risk of burning 
it. Thus is found a new kind of motion ob- 
tained by the action of the pile. To prevent 
the undue acceleration of this motion, a smaller 
cylinder may be fixed on the axis of the bob- 
bin, from which a small weight at the end of a 
silk thread draws in the direction opposite to 
that given to the bobbin by the uncoiling wire. 
For these experiments a current of about 10 
Bunsen’s elements was employed. 

Electricity Developed during Evaporation and 
Eiffervescence—Prof. Tait and Mr. Wanklyn 
have, by use of the extremely sensitive and ac- 
curate divided ring electrometer of Prof. Thom- 
son, investigated the phenomenon of develop- 
ment of electricity by evaporation of certain 
liquids, during the few moments in which on 
quitting the “‘ spheroidal state” in a heated cap- 
sule or dish, and coming again in contact with 
its surface, they emit the well-known “ fizzing” 
sound attending their rapid evaporation at that 
period. By conducting wires suitably arranged, 
in course of which the electrometer was placed, 
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the strength of the charge generated could be 
estimated, and this is numerically expressed 
for the various liquids so examined, 5.8 being 
taken to represent the electro-motive force of 
a single Grove’s element. The generated 
charges in case of some of the substances ex- 
amined were as follows: Bromine, +400; 
iodine, +90; ammonia, —200; alcohol, —10; 
mereury, —75; water, —80; strong solution 
of common salt, —400; caustic potash, +150; 
strong nitric acid, +7.5; benzole and valerianic 
ether,.no effect. From a like series of experi- 
ments on the development of electricity during 
brisk effervescence of different liquids, the fol- 
lowing results were obtained: with solution of 
zine in hydrochloric acid, —750; solution of 
binoxide of manganese in hydrochloric acid, 
—150; solution of common salt in sulphuric 
acid, +10, (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb.,” Feb. 
1862.) 

Experiment with the Crural Nerve of Frog.— 
In this experiment, one of the first by which 
Galvani was enabled to lay the foundation of 
that branch of electrical science now very 
commonly bearing his name, of the two 
metals employed one was made to touch the 
nerve of the frog’s leg, the other at the same 
timethe muscle; and in the directions for re- 
peating the experiment, this is the arrangement 
usually laid down as requisite. If, however, 
the upper end of the nerve be dissected out 
from the thigh, and the metals be so placed that 
both shall be in contact at one of their extre- 
mities with this part, so that the current shall 
pass through the nerve alone, the muscular 
contraction and movement of the lez are 
equally great. The experiment in this form is 
conveniently performed by winding the sepa- 
rated or free end of the nerve around one wire 
of a galvanic cell or element, and then touch- 
ing with the other wire any other point in the 
exposed nerve, so as to pass the current through 
the intervening portion. If the second wire 
touch the muscle, this serves as a conductor, 
and the contractions follow of course; but the 
preceding experiment appears to show that the 
effect is due in reality to passage of the current 
along a portion of the nerve. 

Electrical Phenomena of Vesuvius.—M. L. 
Palmieri first observed at the distance of a few 
hundred yards the flashes of volcanic lightning 
from a new crater of Vesuvius, at Torre del 
Greco. These flashes appeared always to ori- 
ginate in large globes of smoke, and they were 
followed by explosions not louder than the re- 
ports of pistols. Afterward, from the observa- 
tory he noticed similar flashes between smoke 
and cinder masses below and bodies of aqueous 
vapor above these; but very seldom between 
the smoke masses and the earth beneath. At 
each violent projection of smoke, his instru- 
ments indicated a strong tension of positive 
electricity ; and when this reached a certain 
force, lightning and thunder occurred. If the 
electric discharge occurred in the direction of 
the zenith of the place, a sudden increase of 
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positive electric tension was the result; while, 
if the discharge was directed toward the earth, 
or to a distant region of the air, thé tension 
became negative. The vapor which moved to- 
ward the observatory, if free from cinders, was 
strongly positive; but the cinders which fell 
when the smoke of a superior current deviated 
from the zenith were negative. 

Il. Apprications.—Ritchie’s Electrical Ma- 
chines.—The principle of induction holds true 
for current as well as for common electricity ; 
illustrations being found in the facts that if 
a wire or coil be made to transmit a gal- 
vanic current while another wire or coil is 
situated in immediate relation with this, but 
not so as directly to receive the electricity 
from it, and if along the first wire or coil an 
interrupted or periodically reversed current be 
transmitted, then at every such interruption 
and recommencement, or reversal, of the pri- 
mary current, a secondary or induced current 
will be developed in the second wire or coil; 
and this induced current will partake ina large 
degree of the properties of common electricity, 
having great intensity, and being capable of 
discharging itself to a corresponding distance 
through dry air or other non-conductor—a 
power of which the primary or inducing cur- 
rent is wholly destitute. If, further, the elec- 
trical condenser be added at the extremity of 
the second wire, so as to intensify the charge 
arising in it at the moments of interruption, 
the intensity and mechanical effect of the in- 
duced current are still further increased. These 
principles were determined by the researches 
of Faraday, Henry, De la Rive, Fizeau, and 
others. 

M. Rubhmkorff, of Paris, was the first to pro- 
duce an actual combination or machine repre- 
senting and taking advantage of these prin- 
ciples. This machine, known as Ruhmkorff’s 
induction coil, consisted essentially of an inner 
helix of shorter and larger copper wire trans- 
mitting a current from a galvanic battery, with 
the addition of an interruptor to break the cur- 
rent at regular intervals, this helix being sur- 
rounded by and insulated from a second of finer 
wire and much longer, having at one end the 
condensing plates, and the extremities of which 
constituted the poles of the secondary current. 
With his arrangement the longest spark obtain- 
ed did not quite equal one inch in length. Mr. 
Hearder, in 1857, improved the apparatus by 
more carefully insulating the helices, and ob- 
tained sparks of 3, and subsequently of 6 or 7 
inches, 

Mr. E. S. Ritchie, of Boston, Mass., desiri 
in the same year to produce the induction coi 
and of increased power, found it impossible to 
construct it in the ordinary manner and yet 
free from liability of the breaking through of 
the spark from one coil to the other—a casualty 
that at once destroyed the action of the ma- 
chine. His experiments led him to adopt an 
entirely new plan of winding the exterior coil, 
consisting finally in winding this wire in planes 
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perpendicular to the axis of the helices, alter- 
nately running from the inner to the outer 
and from the outer to the inner diameters of 
the outer helix, and very carefully insulating 
not only between these strata but also between 


the inner and the outer helix. By these means’ 


he had in July of the year named produced an 
instrument giving sparks of 9 to 12 inches in 
length. Meanwhile, M. Ruhmkorff’s best im- 
proved instruments had failed to give sparks of 
more than 3 or4 inches in length. In the sum- 
mer of 1858, Prof. R. 8. MacCulloh, of Columbia 
College, N. Y., having secured for that institu- 
tion one of these coils which, with a battery 
of only 4 Bunsen’s cells, gave a spark 12 inches 
in length, ordered also one of Ruhmkorff’s for 
which the French Academy had just awarded 
him a prize, and informed him of the power of 
Ritchie’s machine, as also of the readiness pro- 
fessed by the latter maker to ass the power 
of any instrument that might be so furnished. 
Receiving in the mean time no instrument from 
Paris, Prof. MacCulloh, in May, 1859, while on 
a tour in Europe, visited M. Ruhmkorff, who 
expressed an unwillingness to produce an in- 
strument upon the conditions named, but 
showed one which he had attempted, and 
which had destroyed itself by the breaking of 
the spark through the insulation. Prof. Mac- 
Culloh, supposing that Ruhmkorff would be 
glad to compare Ritchie’s instruments with his 
own and those of Hearder, snd that he would 
of course accord due credit for what was origi- 
nal in the first named, presented him with one 
of these giving sparks of 7 inches. This M. 
Ruhmkorff dissected, for the purpose of ex- 
amining its construction. About the same time, 
Prof. MacCulloh ordered of Ritchie the most 
> sien coil he could make, to be sent to Paris. 
ing received in November, this instrument 
and its performance were by him exhibited be- 
fore Jacobi, Foucault, Duboscq, Jamin, Désains, 
Froment, and others distinguished in electrical 
or general physical science, as well as before 
the students of the Ecole de Médecine, and sev- 
eral professors of the Polytechnic School. M. 
uhmkorff, meantime, had a long-unfulfilled 
contract for a powerful coil for the last named 
school; and M. Jamin expressed himself in 
favor, in case such instrument should not be 
delivered by the close of the term of contract 
(March, 1860), of procuring one of Mr. Ritchie’s 
instruments. In March, however, Ruhmkorff 
delivered to the school an instrument of his 
construction; and Prof. MacCulloh, on seeing 
this coil in May, was informed by M. Jamin that 
it was wound in portions perpendicular to the 
axis (Ritchie’s system), and that it gave sparks 
of about the same length as the most powerful 
instrument of the latter, namely, 13 to 16 
inches. M. Ruhmkorff showed to Prof. Mac- 
Culloh in June another instrument of like 
power, and of which he declared the construc- 
tion to be similar. These facts are chiefly 
drawn from an account furnished to Mr. Rit- 
chie for publication, by Prof. MacCulloh, since 
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his return. The French scientific writers and 
journals, however, seem uniformly to ignore 
Ruhmkorff’s indebtedness to Mr. Ritchie for an 
improvement which has fully tripled the power 
of the machine over that of any constructed by 
the previous methods; and they unite in award- 
ing to the Parisian maker the entire credit of 
the invention of another. The Abbé Moigno, 
editor of the Cosmos, relates witnessing about 
the beginning of 1862 an experiment with one 
of Ruhmkorff’s coils, which gave a spark 18 
inches long, and pierced glass of two inches 
thickness. (See Mechan. Effects, &c., previous.) 
Conducting Power of Pure and Alloyed Cop- 
per.—Matthiessen and Holtzmann have pre- 
sented before the Royal Society a paper on the 
effect of the presence of metals and metalloids 
upon the electric conducting power of pure 
copper. The variations in conductivity of 
copper wires as found by different experiment- 
ers, must depend in part on differences of qual- 
ity and purity of the wires experimented with, 
and in part, at least, also on differences in tem- 
perature. Thus, taking the conducting power 
of pure silver as =100, the following are the 
measures for copper as found by the physicists 
named : 


Becquerel... 5... 95.8 Harris... 0.2002 0s50 100.0 
Misassisy 2-2. asses 3 GFT Bulls sce ses 95.4 
BOOS ivildes sxc bwin 73.4 | Pouillet.......ssese 73.0 
Davy -...seccaceess 91.2 | Arndtsen - 98.7 
Christie... vives cones 66.0 


The temperatures at which the determina- 
tions were made are given only in the cases of 
Becquerel, Lenz, and Arndtsen, namely, 32°F. 
Matthiessen and Holzmann prepared pure cop- 
per, both by a method involving precipitation 
with sulphuretted hydrogen from the purest 
commercial sulphate of copper, and also by pre- 
cipitating the metal galvano-plastically by a very 
weak current from the same compound. The 
conductivity of a hard-drawn silver wire being 
taken as = 100, the mean of 12 determinations 
of hard-drawn wires from the copper so ob- 
tained gave for this metal 93.08, at 18.9° CO. 
With similar wires annealed, there was a gain 
of 2.5 per cent., the mean in this case being 
95.58. Copper fused in the air is probably al- 
ways contaminated in degree with oxygen which 
it absorbs, producing some quantity of the sub- 
oxide; and the presence of this impurity was 
found always to reduce the conducting power, 
and in some cases to as low as from 69 to 73 in 
the scale. The experimenters could not induce 
the taking up by copper of more than .05 per 
cent. of carbon ; but even this reduced the con- 
duction to 74.91, at 18.8° O. Phosphorus, sul- 
phur, selenium, and tellurium all very consid- 
erably reduced the conducting power of copper 
into which they entered as impurities; and ar- 
senic in a still more remarkable degree—5.4 
per cent. of arsenic giving a mean conducting 
power of only 6.18, at 16.8° C.; and 2.8 per 
cent., of 13.14, at 19.1°O. Of all the metallic 
impurities tin and iron most sensibly lowered 
the conducting power, the former, in amount 
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of 4.9 per cent., to 19.47 in the scale. In con- 
clusion, the authors state that they find no al- 
loy of copper which conducts electricity better 
than pure copper; and they call the attention 
of experimenters to the importance of stating 
in future determinations whether the wires 
they employ are hard drawn or aynealed, and 
at what temperattire the observations are made, 
A more full abstract of the paper appears in 
the “Jour. of the Franklin Inst.,” for May, 
1862. 
Electric Lights for Lighthouses.—Mr. J. K. 
Whilldin, O. E., communicates to the journal 
just quoted (April, 1862), an article relative to 
Prof. Way’s electric light, with mercury, and 
to the arrangements for projecting lights gener- 
ally. Before entering upon the topics treated 
of by him, it may be remarked that the intro- 
- duction of the electric light for lighthouse pur- 
poses appears to have been directly owing to 
the demonstrations by Prof. Faraday, in 
connection with Prof. F. H. Holmes, of the 
practicability of its use, and especially to the 
experimental exhibition of its capabilities in 
the South Foreland lighthouse, near Dover. 
The electric light is obtained by heating to in- 
candescence, by means of the passage of an 
electric current between or through the bodies 
so employed, carbon points, which are made to 
terminate the positive and negative conducting 
wires of a battery, or a slender filament of some 
metal introduced between the ends of the wires. 
In the former case incandescence of the points 
can be produced only when these are brought 
very close together, but usually not into posi- 
tive contact; in the latter, the light is the re- 
sult of the intense heating of the fine wire 
owing to the low conducting power it possesses 
for the current. In either case, a current of 
very high intensity is usually required; and 
this may be obtained either from a galvanic 
battery of many cells, say from 40 to 100, or 
from the magneto-electric machine. The suffo- 
cating nitrous fumes generated during action 
of a Bunsen’s battery, and indeed, the expense 
of materials and the attention required in order 
with any form of battery to maintain a regular 
and intense current, constitute serious objec- 
tions to their employment. Prof. Faraday 
gave preference to the electro-magnetic ma- 
chine, as being both a less troublesome and a 
more economical source of electricity than any 
galvanic battery. At the present. time both 
are, in different places, in use. The current of 
the electro-magnetic machine is instantly pro- 
duced upon giving a rotary movement to the 
mechanism, regular while the movement is 
kept up, and at once discontinued, without 
waste, when it ceases. Its use thus involves 
the addition of some motive power; so that 
where a steam engine is required for other 
purposes, this mode of producing the current is 
readily and inexpensively resorted to. Where 
such an engine is not present, Mr. Whilldin 
suggests the economy and advantage of Erics- 
son’s hot-air engine. 
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Mr. Whilldin calls attention to the great cost 
of the Fresnel lenses now generally employ 
for projecting the lights, of whatever kind; 
those of the first order, as at Cape May, Hatte- 


ras, &c., 6 ft. diameter by 9 ft. high, costing — 


from $5,000 to $11,000. By employment of the 
electric light he judges that for these an appara- 
tus not costing more than $400 to $500 can be 
substituted. Faraday, indeed, states that all the 
light from an electric lamp could be utilized 
within a space not exceeding the size of an ordi- 
nary hat, a result that, if practicable, would re- 
duce the cost yet more. The difference and 
saving arise mainly from the diminution allowed 
in the size of the very costly lens arrangements, 
as the electric light is produced almost at a 
point ; while to augment the intensity and pene- 
trating power of the common oil lights, the 
number of the burners and the space occupied 
by the flame must be very greatly increased. 
With the electric light, increase of brilliancy in- 
volves increase of battery power, and so of ex- 
pense in this way, but with no enlargement or 
inconvenience in respect to the lenses. 

The electric light hitherto most commonly 
employed for lighthouses, has been that of the 
carbon points. In this system the difficul- 
ties practically encountered have been chiefly 
those of obtaining the carbons sufficiently free 
from impurities and variations of compactness 
to preserve a uniform current and brightness, 
and so to maintain the proximity of the points 
by clockwork or other automatic mechanism 
during their slow but continued waste, as to 
prevent interruptions of the current from this 
source, either through too great distance or 
absolute continuity of the carbon electrodes. 
Prof. Holmes’ magneto-electric light, however, 
with carbon points, appears from evidence in a 
late parliamentary report to have been success- 


fully used in the South Foreland lighthouse,Eng- . 


land, during a period of 6 consecutive months. 
In France, also, magneto-electric lights are in 
successful use; and though there the system is 
peculiar in the respect of continually reversing 
the current, no important difference in the two 
lights has been detected. 

By means of dark glass, Prof. Faraday com- 
pared the electric light with that of the sun: 
the latter was not at the time at its brightest, 
but the intensities of the two lights were about 
equal. He says that the eyes of the keepers of 
the South Foreland light are not affected,though 
protected by blue glasses of very pale color; 
but that they judge better of the light by ob- 
serving the place and intensity of the rays 
within the lantern, than by looking at the light 
itself. In some experiments on lights in France, 
the intensities of an argand burner and of the 
electric light were found with approximate cor- 
rectness to be as 1 and 94; and that of the 
“ first-order flash” of the former being 80 to 90, 
that of the “ cast-glass flash” of the latter was 
placed at 55,000, and of the “ first-order flash” 
at 220,000. The electric light is particularly 
valuable for its power to penetrate a thick, 
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hazy atmosphere ; and sailors on board steam- 
ers have declared that in such weather Prof. 
Holmes’ light is seen 7 miles farther than any 
of the ordinary sorts. <A practical difficulty at 
the same time growing out of the great inten- 
sity of the light, is said to be that navigators 
cannot readily judge of the distance of the 
shore or point from which the light proceeds. 
Prof. Potter, of London, is led by extensive 
photometric experiments to question the supe- 
riority of the dioptric system over reflectors; in 
other words, to doubt the advantages claimed 
for the Fresnel lenses. He finds that in passing 
through 2 inches of clear flint glass with highly 
olished surfaces, about. } of the light is still 
‘ost by reflection and pei “ay ‘. while ordi- 
nary good looking-glass reflects from ; to } 
of the incident light, and highly polished spec- 
ulum metal still more. Faraday considers that 
the dioptric apparatus absorbs not less than 50 
per cent., while pure polished silver reflects .95 
of the total incident light. Sir J. F. W. Herschel 
has recently proposed an improved reflector, 
which is expected to prove a great economizer 
of light. In this, he would render available 
Liebig’s recent discovery, of the means of pre- 
cipitating pure silyer from its solution, contain- 
ed in a thin shell of glass: the silver, protected 
from all agencies that would tarnish it, is said 
to reflect .91 of the light impinging on it. It is 
proposed to use mirrors of this sort, and in 
forms intended to prevent the partial disper- 
sion and waste of light which occur with the 
peretolic reflector; namely, by placing a hol- 
ow hemispherical reflector above the light, and 
a peculiar conoidal (convex) reflector below it, 
the arrangement being such that all the light 
reflected above the level of the source is thrown 
back, and with that falling below the horizon, 


also, is then thrown off from the lower reflect-. 


or in horizontal beams. With this arrangement, 
as with the dioptric, the entire horizon can, if 
desirable, be illuminated. Cuts of the arrange- 
ment for the mercury light and the form of the 
proposed new reflector accompany the article 
from which the facts detailed in this section 


' are in good part taken. 


Way's Electric Light, with Mereury.—In the 
autumn of 1861, Prof. Way visited this country 
and made several exhibitions of his electric 
light, one of these being (by aid of a Fresnel 
lens of the 4th order, loaned for the occasion) 
from Fort Washington, near Washington, D.C., 
the signals being witnessed by the President 
and others from the “‘ White House,” a distance 
of 13 miles. 

This light is produced by means of a fine 
thread of mercury kept flowing in the position 
answering to the focal point of a suitable re- 


flector or Fresnel lens, this mercury being at ° 


the same time rendered intensely luminous by 
the continual passage through it as a conductor 
of a strong current of electricity. The mer- 
cury flows from an upper reservoir, through a 
tube with a very fine opening, into a lower 
one. The positive and negative wires com- 
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municate with the mercury in the respective 
reservoirs; and the circuit is complete only 
so long as, by the opening of a stopcock, 
the mercury is allowed to flow. The current 
is usually generated by a battery of about 45 
Bunsen’s elements. 

.In the production of the recent and some- 
what famed magnesium light, a continual con- 
sumption of the fine thread of the metal goes 
on; in other words, it is rapidly burned, as a 
taper; and the cost of the metal is one of the 
objections to the method. In Way’s light, 
however, the mercury is not consumed, but can 
be used repeatedly, and without apparent dete- 
rioration or loss. True, the electricity dashes 
the metal to some extent against the glass tube 
which includes the filament of mercury, thus 
in time coating this tube with patches of the 
metal that interfere with the transmission of 
the light; this effect, however, is but slowly 
produced, and the tubes are readily changed and 
cleansed. 

Two other, and, it would appear, yet more 
objectionable features of the mercury light, re- 
quire mention. In the first place, this metal, 
like most or all others (see Spectrum OpsERVA- 
tions), does not when rendered incandescent 
shine, as do the ignited carbon points, with 
light of all the colors found in the sunbeam. 
In fact, it gives out rays of a limited and very 
small number only of the sorts going to make 
up the entire spectrum; since, on prismatic 
analysis, it is said to yield six narrow and defi- 
nite bands of color only: viz., a brick red, a 
yellowish orange, two emerald greens near to- 
gether, a rich blue, and a violet; it is in addi- 
tion, however, very rich in actinic rays, or 
those effective in producing the photographic 
impression. Employed to illuminate dwellings, 
halls, or natural scenery by night, this light 
would accordingly show as black or gray all 
objects having colors other than those of the 
rays composing it. In the second place, though 
the mercury used in producing the light is not 
oxidized, yet the intense heat arising in the 
filament which is rendered luminous also serves 
to volatilize the mercury at certain points, so 
that minute breaks in the thread of the metal 
occur, and the light is hence a flickering, and 
not a steady one—a difficulty for which per- 
haps no remedy can be found. 

Improvement in Holmes’ Magneto-Electric 
Light.—Prof. F. H. Holmes has a letter in the 
“Atheneum” of Jan. 8, 1863, in which he states 
that.such improvements have lately been made 
in the lamp employed in his system, that the 
movement of the carbon points is no longer 


-effected through a delicate and confplicated 


clockwork, but by means of a single wheel 
and pinion. The lamps in use at Dungeness 
and at Northfleet, the former 7 months, the lat- 
ter still longer, have not in all that time been 
opened, even to be oiled. In the new arrange- 
ment, if the light be arbitrarily extinguished, 
it immediately relights itself, and it isno longer 
liable to spontaneous extinction. The only 
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remmining source of interruption is the presence 
of silica or metallic residua as impurities in the 
carbons. Thus, when these have wasted to a 
point at which iron or antimony occurs, there 
is a slight change of color and momentary 
flicker, but which are of no practical conse- 
quence. In the new arrangement, the attend- 
ant of the steam engine can learn in a few 
hours all that requires to be looked after. The 
electric light does not, like the oil lights, neces- 
sitate an interruption for trimming, a process 
that with the latter must be performed at least 
as often as once during each night. The actual 
expense of the former still remains somewhat 
the greater; but if its increased intensity and 
penetrative power be taken into the account, it 
is really the cheaper; and the qualities just 
named can be greatly augmented at a slightly 
increased ratio of expense. 

Serrin’s Electric Light Regulator.—Those 
specially interested in the subject of electric 
lights may be referred to an account of the 
principle of operation of the regulator for such 
lights devised by M. Serrin, originally ap- 
pearing in the Comptes Rendus, and quoted in 
the ‘Journal of the Franklin Institute,” Dec. 
1862. Briefly, the method is that of holding 
the carbon points very near to each other by 
means of springs, but preventing the bringing 
of the points into positive contact so as pos- 
sibly to interrupt the light, by so disposing in 
the apparatus or regulator containing the 
points an electro-magnet, the armature of 
which falls as often as the circuit is in such 
manner completed, that the weight of this ar- 
mature just overbalances the tension of the 
lower springs sufficiently to depress the lower 
carbon to a very slight extent. 

Baker's Apparatus for Electric Lights.—Mr. 
A. L. Fleury exhibited at a meeting of the 
Franklin Institute, April 17, 1862, a magneto- 
electric machine, and also a mechanism for 
electric lights, the inventions of Mr. H. N. 
Baker, and constructed by Messrs. Collier and 
Co., of Binghampton, N. Y. The mechanism 
for controlling the relative positions of the 
carbon points is extremely simple. The car- 
bons are in form of long cones or pencils, and 
placed vertically, one over the other. A hole 
in an upper metallic strap or bridge, is of such 
size that the carbon pencil sinks only to a cer- 
tain depth in it; while a hole in a lower strap 
is large enough to allow the lower pencil to 
rise freely through it. While the current is 
passing, as ic usual, particles are carried off 
from the positive carbon electrode and deposit- 
ed on the negative one. Thus, the former 
wastes, and the latter may be injured by be- 
coming blunt or coated with irregular deposit. 
To prevent the unlike effect on the two pencils, 
Mr. Baker resorts to the French system of con- 
tinually reversing the current; and the waste 
of both pencils thus becomes similar. Now, 
the lower pencil being placed as a float (though 
on what liquid the account does not state), it 
results that,.as the gradual waste goes on, the 
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upper pencil is simply fed downward continual- 
ly by its gravity, while the lower one is just as 
regularly fed upward by its buoyancy. This 
is the arrangement when a current of large 
“ quantity” and low intensity is employed, the 
electrodes being in such case satisfactorily ignit- 
ed although they continue in actual contact. 
When, however, a current of high intensity is 
employed, the pencils are allowed only to ap- 
proach very close, but without touching; and 
to accomplish this, the hole in the lower strap 
is also made so small as to admit a certain 
length only of the pencil. It would appear 
that the apparatus operates successfully on the 
scale on which it has been tried, or as an elec- 
tric lamp; and it is said to be extremely cheap. 
(Jour. Fr. Inst.,” May, 1862.) 

The Present Desideratum in Electric Lights. 
—The magneto-electric light, which is prob- 
ably the most economical in use, has still the 
disadvantage of the great waste of power ne- 
cessarily attending the successive transforma- 
tions of a given amount of force. In producing 
this light, the heat developed by the combus- 
tion of coal is converted, first, into mechanical 
power; the mechanical power must then be 
transformed into electricity, and this finally 
into a heat which shall result in light. Now, 
M. Joule has shown that in the first of these 
transformations, even when effected under fa- 
vorable circumstances, no more than ;; part of 
the heat is actually realized in mechanical 
power, ;% of the force developed from the 
coal being lost. This loss of power, and of 
useful effect, is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of: the English and the French ice-making 
machines in the Exhibition of 1862. These 
machines alike derive their capacity of pro- 
ducing ice from the combustion of coal. But 
while, in the English machine, the heat of the 
coal is first converted into the mechanical 
power of a steam engine, and the product is 


but two tons of ice per ton of coal consumed, ~ 


in the French machine this preliminary trans- 
formation of the heat through the driving of an 
engine is dispensed with, and the product is 
declared to be from 10 to 13 tons of ice for 
each ton of coal burned in the furnace of the 
apparatus. These considerations indicate the 
direction in which the improvement (in econo- 
my) of the electric light should be sought. 
The object aimed at should be that of trans- 
forming, as directly as possible, the heat gen- 
erated by combustion of coal into electrie cur- 
rent-force. It is remarked by Dr. Frankland, 
from whose account of “ Illumination” in the 
“ Record of the Great Exhibition, 1862,” these 
thoughts are drawn, that the researches of Dr. 
Matthiessen on the thermo-electric properties 
of tellurium promise important results in the 
direction here indicated. 

Electric Light Signals.—The electric light, 
in whatever mode produced, admits of being 
instantaneously extinguished and as quickly re- 
lighted. Hence, it can be made at will to shine 
or disappear; and a system of signals with 
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such a light, by timing successive flashes ac- 
cording to a prearranged order of long or short 
flashes and repetitions, thus becomes practica- 
ble. Such a system of flashing lights with the 
Fresnel lenses is already to some extent in use; 
and for field operations, as well as in some 


eases for lighthouses, it may be rendered of 


great value. For a system of this sort, the 


name of Photo-Telegraphy has been proposed. 


Another mode of this telegraphing by light, is 
that of successive flashes of different colors. 
Mr. Wm. ©. Bridges, of Philadelphia, has in- 
vented an apparatus for this form of light sig- 
nals, consisting of a tube and lens, with adjust- 
able mirrors as may be required, and different- 


_ ly colored and also opaque glass slides, to be 


moved at will in front of the lens. The electric 
or other light shining continually into the tube, 
the slides determine by color and intervals of 
the flashes the character of the signals made. 
In any mode, the light signals could be, by a 
customary system, or by systems, secret to all 
but initiated parties. 


_ - Application of the Electric Light to Mining 


Purposes—MM. Dumas and Benoit have de- 


-yised a compact and highly portable appa- 


Tatus, its entire bulk not exceeding that of a 
small carpet bag, including a battery, a Ruhm- 
korff coil, and a Geissler’s tube, within which 
the light is generated; the arrangement pro- 


ducing sufficient illumination to enable a 


miner to work by it, as by a Davy’s safety- 
lamp. This light serves equally well in an at- 
mosphere in which all others fail; while, the 
light being cold, and its production wholly 
within a confined tube into which gases have 
no access, it is perfectly safe against explosion 
under all circumstances. The arrangement will 
give light for 12 consecutive hours with no at- 
tention save that the workman must occasion- 
ally agitate the carbons by means of arod; and 
it is instantaneously lighted or extinguished at 
will, while no injurious emanation arises from 
it. From results obtained with the use of 
Becquerel’s fluorescence-tubes, it is supposed 
that the luminous effects are susceptible of 
further great improvement, both in respect to 
duration and intensity. 

This light, or some other similar in principle, 
is certain to possess value for other purposes 
besides mining. Thus, in coal oil factories the 
best safety lamps are said to fail, since the sub- 
tile benzole vapors may take fire through the 
finest wire gauze. Here, the electric light, with- 
in a closed tube, would be entirely safe; and it 
would also prove peculiarly appropriate where 
danger from the dashing of water may exist, as 
in the interior of gunboats and steam rams, and 
even in diving bells. 

Engraving by Electricity —The cylinders of 
copper brass employed in the printing of wo- 
ven fabrics and paper-hangings are by a recent 
invention engraved by means of electricity— 
the voltaic current being so applied as to com- 
municate the necessary movements to certain 
portions of the apparatus. The cylinders to be 
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engraved are first coated on their outer surface 
with a thin film of varnish, of such nature as 
to be capable of resisting the continuous action 
of the strongest acids. The requisite number 
of copies of the original design are then traced 
or scratched simultaneously by a series of 
diamond points, which are arranged on the 
machine parallel with the axes of several cylin- 
ders operated on at the same time. Each 
diamond point is in correspondence with a 
small temporary magnet; and the original de- 
sign having been previously etched on a metal 
cylinder fitted in with a non-conducting sub- 
stance, and this cylinder being made to revolve 
in contact with a tracing point, it results that 
the current passes, or is interrupted, through 
the entire series of coils of the electro-magnets, 
securing the contact of each diamond point 
with its corresponding cylinder, or the reverse, 
according as the point rubbing on the first cyl- © 
inder touches a conducting or a non-conduct- 
ing portion of its surface: in this way, while 
the cylinders all revolve at the same rate, the 
diamond points are made to cut upon all but 
the first, or are raised from them, and at the 
same moments. The metallic surface is hence 
exposed in like parts on all the cylinders oper- © 
ated on; and a bath of nitric or other acid be- 
ing afterward used to etch or deepen the en- 
graved portion, the operation is completed. By 
interposing suitable connections, the engrav- 
ings can be enlarged or diminished to any ne- 
cessary extent from the same original. 

Electric Despatch.—The experiment in which 
a bobbin or coil of wire conducting a current 
of electricity draws within itself an iron rod of 
the length of such bobbin, or even sustains the 
rod, when the arrangement is vertical and the 
power of the current sufficient, against the 
force of gravity, is now familiarly known. 
Availing himself of the converse of this prin- 
ciple, Mr. Henry Cook, of Manchester, England, 
has constructed and patented an electric pro- 
peller for transporting despatches, letters, and 
other small articles. A line of miniature rail- 
way is laid within a tube or pipe extending 
between the points of communication, and 
formed of a series of hollow electric coils or 
electro-magnets. - The carriage on which the 
despatches or other small parcels are trans- 
mitted, has mounted upon it a small battery; 
and the ends of the coils are so adjusted that, 
by means of the wheels and rails, the battery 
connection is made successively with each of 
the coils, just as the wagon is about to enter it. 
The wagon itself being of sheet iron, it will be 
attracted toward the middle part of each coil, 
as the latter is thus made for the time to trans- 
mit the current generated by the battery upon 
it; and the momentum thus acquired by the 
wagon in entering each of the coils is expected 
to carry it far enough to make the connection 
with the next coil, when the impulse and effect 
are renewed. The suggestion of this device 
appears to have been made by M. Bonelli. 

Electric Sounding Apparatus—tThis appa- 
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ratus, the invention of M. Schneider, was suc- 
cessfully employed in soundings on Lake Lado- 
ga in June, 1862. The sounding line was of 
gutta percha, 2 lines in thickness, 1,800 feet in 
length, and covered. It contained two wires, 
one inside the gutta percha, the other within the 
outer covering. Bruck’s sounding apparatus 
was used, the weight of the leaden plummet 
being 12 lbs., but with the modification that 
no part was detached by contact with the 
-bottom. The wires of the line communicated 
with a battery on board, of 6 elements; and 
at the moment of the plummet’s touching 
bottom, the current through the wires being 
established by contact with the earth, an alarm 
clock attached to the apparatus was sounded. 
This result was tested by using the electric 
sounding apparatus at the same time with 
Bruck’s, which operates upon a more usual 
system; and it was found that even if the bot- 
tom were soft and muddy the alarm was still 
given at the moment of contact. The steamer 
on board which the trial was made being of 
iron, M. Schneider experimented to some ex- 
tent in the way of making the vessel serve as 
the upper metallic plate, the sounding appara- 
tus serving as the lower, and so employing in 
the soundings only one of the wires: the re- 
sult of these experiments also was entirely 
satisfactory. The apparatus is stated to be 
cheap and easily managed, and likely to be ser- 
viceable for deep-sea soundings. 

ELLET, Cartes, jr., an American engineer, 
born at Penn’s Manor, Buck’s Co., Pa., Jan. 1st, 
1810, died at Cairo, Ill., June 21, 1862. He was 
a thorough master of his profession, and his 
name is identified with several of the most im- 
portant works in the country. He designed 
and built the wire suspension bridge across the 
Schuylkill at Fairmount, Philadelphia, the first 
in the United States, and subsequently the sus- 
pension bridge across the Niagara river below 
the falls, and one at Wheeling, Va. He con- 
structed the temporary track of the Virginia 
central railroad across the Blue Ridge, and con- 
tributed largely to the improvement of the nay- 
igation of the Kanawha river. He aided also 
in laying out the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
and there are indeed hardly any of the Western 
or Middle States which do not furnish some 
lasting evidence of his professional skill. In 
1846-7, he was president of the Schuylkill Nav- 
igation Company. At the outbreak of the 
war, in 1861, he was residing at Washington, 
where he became deeply interested in the con- 
duct of military matters, and devoted much at- 
tention to the use of rams in naval warfare. 
He projected a plan for cutting off the Con- 
federate army at Manassas, which being re- 
jected by Gen. McOlellan, he wrote two pamph- 
lets severely censuring his mode of conducting 
the campaign. The navy department having 
rejected his plan for the construction of rams 
for service on the Mississippi, he applied to the 
secretary of war, and was successful. He was 
commissioned as colonel of engineers, and con- 
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verted several powerful steamers into rams 
which did effective service in the naval battle 
off Memphis, in which engagement he received 
the wound whereby he lost his life. He was 
the author of an “ Essay on the Laws of Trade, 
in reference to the Works of Internal Improve- 
ment in the United States;” a paper “On the 
Physical Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 
with suggestions as to the Improvement of the 
Navigation of the Ohio and other Rivers,” pub- 
lished in ‘ Transactions of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution ;” a pamphlet on “ Coast and Harbor 
Defences, or the Substitution of Steam Batter- 
ing Rams for Ships of War,” and several other 
important and valuable scientific papers. 

EXHIBITION, British Inpusrriat. The 
first International Exhibition was opened by 
her Majesty, Thursday, May 1,1851. The ex- 


hibition remained open 141 days; its foreign - 


exhibitors were 6,556, and the exhibitors of 
the United Kingdom and dependencies, 7,382 
(exclusive of India), forming a grand total of 
13,938. The whole daily admissions by pay- 
ment amounted to £5,265,429 ; by season tick- 
ets, £773,766; together, £6,039,195. Average 
visitors on each day, 42,831; greatest number 
present, on October 7, 109,915; greatest num- 
ber at one time in the building, October 7, 93,- 
224. Commissioners’ receipts from all sources, 
to Feb. 2971852, including subscriptions, £506,- 
100 6s. 11d. Expenditure, £292,794 11s. 3d, 
Balance, £213,305 15s. 8d. To enable the royal 
commissioners to apply this surplus and keep 
faith with the subscribers to the original fund, 
they were empowered by a supplemental char- 
ter to purchase and hold lands in any part of 
her Majesty’s.dominions and dispose of them as 
they thought fit. They first proposed to pro- 
vide a house for the Trade Museum, a collec- 
tion of articles valued at £9,000, presented to 
them by exhibitors in 1851. For this purpose, 
they purchased the ‘“‘ Gore House estate,” at 
one time owned by Mr. Wilberforce, and sub- 
sequently by the Countess of Blessington. The 
whole estate comprised about 21 acres, added 
to which were Gray’s nursery grounds, Park 
house, and Grove house, and various market 
gardens, the grounds of Cromwell House, and 
other lands belonging to the Earl of Harrington 
and the Baron de Villars. Additional funds for 
these purchases were provided by the Govern- 
ment, who entered into a sort of partnership 
with the commissioners, and purchased, in all, 
86 acres, for £280,000, at an average of £3,250 an 
acre. The object of these purchases of land 
was to secure a large space to which some of 
the national exhibitions might be removed, and 
on which a great art-educational institution 
might be erected. Early in 1858, the commis- 
sioners dissolved partnership with the state ; 
the sums advanced by Government were repaid 
by the commissioners, subject to a deduction 


for the ground and buildings of the South Ken-— 


sington Museum, now become a government 
institution, as a branch of the department of 
science and art. The commissioners now be- 


. 
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eame trustees for buying aud selling the land, 
about 12 acres of which they have disposed of 
very profitably in building leases. Nearly 
doubling their original capital by the above 
speculation, they next let the upper part of the 


- great centre square, about 22 acres, to the Hor- 


ticultural Society. The commissioners have 
expended about £50,000 in building arcades in 
the new gardens; and the society have expend- 
ed an equal amount in terraces, fountains, con- 
servatories, and in laying out the grounds. 
The Society of Arts, impressed with the im- 


_ portance of international exhibitions, proposed 


to repeat the great exhibition of 1851, but the 

commissioners had not sufficient funds for the 

undertaking, nor did they think that the scheme 

would be profitable. But a new commission 

Was organized, and a plan was submitted by 
t. Fowke, R. E., and adopted. 

e commissioners informed the Society of 
Arts that they would grant, rent free, until the 
31st of December, 1862, for the purposes of the 
exhibition of 1862, the use of the whole of the 
land on the main square of their estate lying 
on the south side of the Horticultural Society's 
gardens, estimated at 16 -acres, on the under- 
standing that all the buildings to be erected for 
the exhibition, whether permanent or tempo- 
rary in their character, should be subject to their 
approval, and that all the temporary buildings 
should be removed within six months after the 
close of the exhibition, if required; the trus- 
tees of the exhibition being at liberty, on the 
other hand, to remove the buildings termed 
permanent if the exhibition should be attended 
with pecuniary loss. They further expressed 
their readiness to grant to the society a lease 
for 99 years at a moderate ground rent of those 
permanent buildings if retained, on condition 
of not less than the sum of £50,000 being ex- 
pended on them by the trustees, and of their 
not covering more than one acre of ground; 
and also on condition of their being used solely 
for holding exhibitions and for purposes con- 
nected with the promotion of arts and mannu- 

They said “‘ we would undertake, in 
the event of the payment to us of the sum of 
£10,000 out of the profits (if any) of the exhi- 
bition of 1862, to reserve for the purposes of 
another international exhibition in 1872, to be 
conducted by such body as might be approved 
by us, the remainder of the land now proposed 
to be lent by us for the exhibition of 1862 that 
was not covered by the permanent buildings 
already referred to, such reservation not inter- 
fering in any way with the free use by us of 
that land in the intervening period.” The So- 
ciety of Arts accepted these terms. 


Of the tenders sent in, that furnished by Mr. ; 


Kelk and the Brothers Lucas, being the lowest, 
was accepted. For the rent of the building a 
sum of £200,000 was absolutely guaranteed ; 
if the receipts exceeded £400,000, the contrac- 
tors were to be paid £100,000 more for rent; 
and they were bound, if required, to sell the 
whole for a further sum of £130,000, thus mak- 
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ing the whole cost £430,000. The commission- 
ers for 1851 are the legal proprietors of the 
site, but have agreed to reserve about 16 acres 
of it for the 1872 exhibition, receiving £10,000 
as a sort of ground rent. It is already agreed 
that the Society of Arts, Adelphi, will be grant- 
ed the lease of the central portion of the pic- 
ture gallery, one acre in extent, along the 
Cromwell road, for 99 years, on payment of a 
ground rent, and that it be given up unreserv- 
edly for the use of the 1872 exhibition. 
Laying out of the Works.—The laying out of 
the works was commenced on $th March, 1861, 
by three independent agencies—Mr. Marshall on 
the part of the contractors, while Mr. Wake- 
ford and Sergeant Harkin, R. E., acted for the 
commissioners. About two weeks were occu- 
ao in making the measurements, so that the 
uilding may be said to have been actually 
commenced in the beginning of April, 1861, 
and to have been practically finished about the 
inning of April, 1862. There were 7,000,- 
000 bricks used; of cast iron there are up- 
ward of 4,000 tons in the building; and to 
show what care had been taken with the cast- 
ings, only four girders proved defective, by 
breaking in the proof. ere are upward of 
820 colurfns, of 25 feet, equal in length to 4 
miles; and if the 1,266 girders used were 
placed end to end, they would reach a distance 
of 6 miles. The total quantity of wrought iron 
used was 12,000 tons. Upward of 1,000,000 
superficial feet of floor was laid. To cover the 
roofs 486,386 square feet of felt were used, equal 
to 11 acres; and to complete the whole of the 
glazing required 353,000 superficial feet of glass, 
which weighed 247 tons, and would cover 123 
acres, 
Progress of the Building—On the comple- 
tion of the building the floors and staircases 
were submitted to the following tests: A large 
body of men, about 400 in number, were closely 
peanee upon a space 25 feet by 25 feet on one 
ay of flooring; they were then moved in step, 
and afterward made to run over the different 
galleries, and down each staircase; at the same 
time the deflections of the girders carrying 
these floors were carefully noted at several 
places, and in each case the deflections were 
very nearly the same. The cast iron girders, 
with 25 feet bearings, deflected only one eighth 
of an inch at the centre, and the timber-trussed 
beams of the same bearing placed between 
these girders deflected half an inch at the centre. 
In every instance the girders and trusses re- 
covered their original position immediately on 
the removal of the Io 
The Exhibition Building.—The internal space 
is entirely covered in by roofs of various heights, 
and is divided into nave, transepts, aisles, and 
open courts; the latter are roofed with glass, 
as in 1851, but the other parts have windows. 
The South Front, in Cromwell road, 1,150 feet 
long and 55 feet high in the brickwork, has two 
projecting towers at each end, rising 16 feet 
above the general outline, and a larger tower 
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in the centre, in which latter is the main en- 
trance to the Picture Galleries ; being about as 
long as the gallery of the Louvre, in Paris. 
The exterior is chiefly brickwork, relieved with 
semicircular-headed panels, separated by pilas- 
ters, and between the arches are circular niches ; 
in the lower portion of each panel being a win- 
dow, to admit light and air to the ground floor, 
and to ventilate the Picture Galiery above. 
The panels are plastered in cement, and it is 
proposed to ornament them with English mo- 
saics, dependent on the funds. The East and 
West Fronts, though differing from the South, 
are not lessimposing. They are, in all respects, 
similar to each other in their general aspect. 
Here the huge domes, rising to a heightof 260 
feet, show to most advantage, and the transept 
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roof, with its lofty clerestory windows, is in 
full view. To the observer below, the form of 
each dome appears nearly that of a semicirele ; 
this effect is obtained by making its height 11 
feet more than its semi-diameter, which fully 
allows for the loss by prospective diminu- 
tion. . 

From the crown of each dome rises the pin- 
nacle to the height of 55 feet. Each dome is 
in the middle of each facade; its centre is the 
point formed by the intersection of the centre 
lines of the nave and transept, and the front 
of the building is advanced from it 108 feet. 
Under each noble arched recess is the main 
entrance to the Industrial Courts, the effect of. 
which forms one of the most pleasing exterior 
parts of the building. ; 


Each of the porches contains a deep semi- 
circular arched recess, 68 feet span and 80 feet 
high, in the tympan of which is the great rose- 
window, visible from end to end within. The 
window is one closing the vista as the spectator 
looks from a standing point beneath the other. 

At the extreme north and south are two 
auxiliary picture galleries, each 247 feet long. 
The main and auxiliary picture galleries afford 
available wall space covered by pictures, equal 
to 7,600 square yards, or about one and a half 
acres, 

The two duodecagonal domes are of glass, 
with an outer and inner gallery, 160 feet in 
diameter, and 250 feet high.* The dome of the 
Pantheon is 142 feet in diameter and 70 feet 
high; the dome in the Baths of Caracalla was 
111 feet; Brunelleschi’s, at Florence, is 139 
feet in diameter and 133 feet high; the dome 
of St. Peter’s is 158 feet in diameter, and 263 
feet high from the external plinth; the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 112 feet in diameter, 
and 215 feet high. 

The Annexes are engineering works of great 
merit. 

The western Annexe is 975 feet long, and 200 
feet and 150 feet wide. The east side is en- 
closed by the back wall of the west arcade of 
the Gardens, and the west side, which adjoins 
the road, has a plain lath-and-plaster front. 
It is covered by a ridge-and-valley roof, sup- 


* The dome of the old Halle au Blé, at Paris, of timber, 
was 200 feet diameter; and after its destruction by fire was 
replaced by the wrought iron and zine dome, still in exis- 
tence, of the same dimensions, 


ported on light wooden ribs, similar in con- 
struction to those of the nave ; that is, they are 
formed of planks nailed together. The circular 
portion springs at ten feet above the ground 
line. Its elevation is nearly half of a regular 
polygon, described about a semicircle whose 
diameter is 50 feet; it consists of three planks 
nailed together.. The principal rafters, which 
are*composed of two $ inch planks, rise from 
a point 28 feet above the ground, and meet 
above the curved ribs, so as to make the ridge 
five feet above the crown of the arch. The 
upright, which has its. foot mortised into a 
sleeper resting on piles, is formed of 1} inch 
centre plank, with a } inch plank on each side, 
having a strengthening piece four inches by 
three inches spiked to it on either side to pre- 
vent its bending. The principal rafter and up- 
right are connected with the curved rib by radial 
pieces of 1} inch plank, which are brought 
rather below the inner line of the curve, and 
finished off, for the sake of ornament, by a 
spear head. The roof frames are therefore 
merely planks nailed together, and so disposed 
that the weight comes on their edge. One 
half of the roof is covered with boards and 
felt; and the other half has a glazed skylight, 
with louvres for ventilation throughout the 
whole length. 

The western Annexe, is devoted to the exhi- 
bition of machinery in motion, for which pur- 
pose steam pipes, water pipes, and shafting are 
led through it. Its superficial extent is about 
four and a half acres. The entrance is through 
the north end of the west transept, from which 


ee 


’ 


- the floor. 
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point the ribs of the roof are seen from end to 
end in fine perspective. 

The eastern Annexe is exactly similar to the 
western in its construction; but it is 200 feet 
shorter. 

The Interior. Entering east or west, the 
ascent is by two steps until the level of the 
dais under each dome is reached. From either 
point the interior of the whole building may be 
seen in one view, at 6 feet above the rest of 
Thence three flights of steps, 80 feet 
wide, lead into the nave and transept on either 
side. 

The supports on either side of the nave (800 
feet long and 100 feet high) consist of square 
and round cast iron columns, coupled together ; 
the former carry the gallery floor, and the 
latter, advancing into the nave, receive the 
principals of the roof. From the capitals of 
the columns spring the roof frames, which con- 
sist of three thicknesses of plank, from 18 in- 
ches to 2 feet 6 inches deep, firmly nailed and 
bolted together, and so arranged that their ends 
break joint. The centre plank is 4 inches 
thick, and each of the outer ones is 3 inches; 
the lower edges are tangents to an imaginary 
semicircle, round which they form half of a 
nearly regular polygon. From the springing 
rise the posts of the clerestory windows, 25 
feet high. The principal rafters of the roof 
frames rise from the top of these posts, and are 
carried up, after passing a tangent, to the back 
of the arch, to meet at the ridge in a point 25 
feet above the top of the clerestory. The 
angles over the haunches and crown of the 
arch are firmly braced together, so as to reduce 
the thrust as much as possible. 

The rib is repeated thirty times in the length 
of the nave, and from its graceful eurve and 
lightness it produces a fine effect. Between 
every roof principal is a clerestory light 25 feet 
high, consisting of three arches springing from 
intermediate mullions. The roof is covered 
with felt and zinc on 1}-inch planks. The 
transepts run from each end of the nave, at 
right angles to it, and extend north and south 
650 feet; they are the same width and height 
as the nave, and the ribs of its roof are of the 
same construction. , 

Construction.—The principals were placed in 
the nave roof. This was done by a huge move- 
able scaffold. One half of arib was first hoist- 
ed to its place; when in position, the other 
half was raised ; and as soon as both were fixed 
true, they were joined together by completing 
the arch and bracing over its crown. 

The hoisting was all done by a hoist, con- 
nected with a portable steam engine. 

The galleries form an abutment to the nave 
and transept roof. As the roof thrusting out- 
ward tends to throw the columns out of the 
p@pendicular, this is counteracted by strong 
iron braces anchored to the foundation of the 
inner column, and carried up to the top of the 
Opposite outer column. Another bracing, 
anchored to the footing of the outer column, is 
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carried up to the top of the inner column, to 
secure it from being acted on by the force of 
the wind. This vertical cross-bracing is re- 
peated at every hundred feet, or every fourth 
bay, and by introducing horizontal diagonal 
bracing under the roof flats, they are turned as 
it were into a deep horizontal girder, supported 
at two ends by the columns vertically braced 
as just described. This horizontal girder there- 
fore takes the thrust of the three intervening 
ribs. 

The whole structure may be separated into 
three classes of work—that which is meant to 
be permanent, viz., the front facade and the 
narrow strips of brick buildings at both wings 
running north and south; that which is guasi 
permanent, viz., the naves, transepts, domes, 
and covered courts and galleries; and that 
which is absolutely ephemeral, in the Annexes, 
and the refreshment rooms over the arcades at 
the south end of the Horticultural Garden. 
Standing at the centre of the front in Crom- 
well road, we have the front building of 1150 
feet 9 inches extreme length stretching right 
and left, with a general width of 50 feet, and 
two stories in height. At the centre are the 
grand. entrance hall, vestibule, and within 
these, to the right and left, the grand stair- 
eases leading to the higher fioor; returning 
southward we enter a hall of 150 feet in 
length, for sculpture chiefly, and as a vestibule 
to the great ranges of picture galleries to the 
east and west, and extending on into the wing 
tower buildings to a total length of about 500 
feet each way. 

The appropriation of the several portions of 
the building is briefly thus:—the nave, tran- 
septs, galleries, and courts for the display of 
general industrial productions; the brick build- 
ing on the north, inclosing the narrower courts, 
for refreshments; the grand picture gallery ex- 
tends along the south, and has auxiliary wings 
in front of the east and west transepts extend- 
ing their whole length; these picture galleries 
requiring to be lighted from the top, are placed 
above the entrances, which on the south side 
stretch to either hand for the display of car- 
riages, &c. 

Decoration of the Building. This cannot be 
better described than by Mr. Crace, who, in 
April, 1862, read before the Society of Arts a 
paper in which he informs us that it was the 
23d January last when he received his authori- 
ty to proceed with the decoration, and it was 
to be all completed by March; that is to say— 
some twenty acres decoratively painted in 
about eight weeks. 

* After careful consideration I decided that 
the general tone of the roof must be light, and 
that the best color would be a warm pale gray; 
that the arched principals must be made to 
stand out clear from the roof; that they must 
look well in a perspective of 800 feet ; and that 
they must not look heavy or confused as they 
approached each other in the distance. The 
form of these is polygonal, and in three thick- 
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nesses, the centres of the outer planks covering 
the joints of the inner ones. 

“J therefore decided on following the form 
of the construction, and adopted panellings of 
blue and red alternately, relieved by colored 
lines, intersected at the joints by circles of 
black on which are gold stars, and from these 
spring ornaments in vellum color with green in 
the filling, to make the construction evident, 
and I therefore colored the two outer edges in 
chequers of black and vellum color, and the 
centre edge full red. As to the bracings above 
the polygonal arches I colored them the warm- 
wood color, with red or blue’ colored lines on 
the face, and the under thicknesses red. 

“T decided on warm gray for the roof of the 
nave to give space and lightness; and on its sur- 
face I introduced an upright scroll ornament 
in red, with gold, star-like rosettes, sparingly 
introduced. My object in this ornament was 
to raise the apparent pitch of the roof, and to 
relieve and warm the effect of the gray. The 
horizontal purlins, on the contrary, I kept 
purposely light, so as not to depress the rise of 
the roof, or interfere with or confuse the effect 
of the principals. The ridge piece of the roof, 
in itself comparatively small, I marked as 
strongly as possible, as the apex, in black and 
vellum white, en chevronné; on each side I 
colored a margin of maroon red, and a little 
below that a bordering of very warm green, 
shaped to accord with the top scrolls of the 
red vertical ornament, the green being relieved 
with rosettes of gold color. At the base of 
the slope of roof this green is again introduced 
in much the same way, and the band of maroon 
also. Below this are the clerestory windows. 

“The next important features in the nave 
are the iron columns, supporting the principals 
as well as the galleries, painted pale bronze 
color, relieved with gold color vertical lines, 
The capitals are gilt; the grounds of the orna- 
ments being picked in rich red or blue alter- 
nately; the centre blocks of the columns are 
also colored red, with bands of blue, or, vice 
versa, the mouldings being gilt, and the same 
style of color is continued to the bases. The 
top plate above the columns is painted bronze 
color, relieved with light gold color ornament 
on the upper part, and a Vitruvian scroll in 
gold color, with a maroon red base on the 
lower part. 

“The gallery railings are light bronze color, 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle ornaments being 
partly gilt, and the whole backed with deep 
red cloth. The plate under the gallery is 
painted oak color, relieved with deep brown 
interlaced ornaments. 

“T have kept the part below the line of 
arches purposely quiet in color, in order that 
the brilliancy and richness of the various ar- 
ticles exhibited may not be interfered with. 
The roof, on the contrary, is rather vivid in 
color, to carry up, as it were, in some degree, 
the gayety of the scene below; and this will be 
still further sustained by a series of banners of 
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the various countries whose products are as- 
sembled in this International Exhibition. 

“Tn the roof of the Upper church of Assisi, 
in the chapel of St. Corporale, of Orvieto, in 
the choir of Santa Croce at Florence, and in 
the Palazzo Spinola, examples are to be found 
of counterchanging of coloring, and in the 
roof of the cathedral of Lucca, of the chevro-' 
neze of black and gold. 

“Those decorations, so beautiful, so inter- 
esting, rich, glowing in color, full of faney 
and taste in the ornament, the masses well ar- 
ranged, show the most perfect harmony every- 
where, and are di ified by often acting as the 
framework of the highest gems of art. 

‘*My principal difficulty in carrying out the 
decoration of the domes was, that I could see 
nothing of them. The scaffold formed a series 
of solid stages or floors, through which it was 
impossible to view anything; and I confess I 
never could mount the ladders above one hun- 
dred feet; but even there the scaffolding was 
so thick that I could see nothing of the top, and 
very little of the cornice, facia, and walls. 

** At last, Mr. Ashton, the engineer, contrived 
to get for me an open square box, into which 
I got, and I was drawn up by means of his 
beautiful little engine very pleasantly to the 
top; yet when I got there the ceiling almost 
touched my head, so that I had no opportunity 
of judging beforehand of the effect of distance 
and light upon my coloring, and I knew well 
that they were very formidable elements for 
consideration. The knowledge that the scaf- 
fold would be taken down before I could pos- 
sibly judge of the effect, and that when once 
down, I could never hope to touch my deco- 
ration again, caused me many an anxious 
thought. 

“In coloring the top of the domes, the main 
ribs are painted bright red, with spaced black 
and white at the edges, and a fine gold line up 
the centre spreads at intervals of about four 
feet into lozenges and circles containing gilt 
stars on a blue ground; where the main rings 
reach the ring plate I carry round the red, 
marking the points of intersection with black 
and white; thence the eight main ribs are 
painted deep blue, relieved with red, gold, and 
black, until they meet in the centre pipe or 
pendant, which is gilt bordered with red. The 
shaped covering, or umbrella, as I am accus- 
tomed to call it, is painted light blue; gold 
color and gilt rays diverging from the centre 
and streaming a considerable way down the 
blue, the shaped outline of which is bordered 
with red and gold ornament. 

‘In decorating the walls of the domes, the 
solid parts between the arches, and the spring- 
ing of the roof, it was necessary to consider 
the probable effect of the great mass of light 
above. On the one hand it was desirable.to 
sustain it with sufficient strength of color, on 
the other it would be dangerous to make it too 
heavy. 

“The moulding of the cornice and facia are 
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painted vellum color, very slightly relieved by 
gilding; the trusses are gold color; the facia 
-between them is red, with a vellum patera; 
the soffit is green. The broad facia below is 
painted blue, and on it is inscribed in gold let- 
ters, three feet high, the exordium of David in 
the 29th chapter of the first Book of Chronicles, 
‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty: for all that 
is in the heaven and the earth is thine;’ and, 
*O Lord, both riches and honor come of thee, 
and thou reignest over all; and in thine hand 
is power and might, and in thine hand it is to 


iron columns, which rise nearly 
one hundred feet high, are painted dark ma- 
roon color, their capitals being richly gilt. 
The panelling between the arches and the 
frieze is painted in shades of red, relieved by 
colored lines; in the four broad compartments 
are inscribed, on dark green panels, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America; below, on a circle, 
are the initials of those so beloved by us all, 
Victoria and Albert. On the eight spandrils 
to the four main arches, are medallions, eight 
feet diameter, by Mr. Burchett, of the Kensing- 
ton school of art, emblematic of manufactures, 
commerce, and the various arts and sciences 
which lend their aid. Around the red panel- 
ling is a broad margin of sage green, on which 
are stencilled pateras. The moulding of the 
arches is painted vellum color, the top fillet 
being gilt; and the face of them ornamented 
with Vitruvian scroll in dark color. 

“The walls at the gable end of the nave and 
transept are treated so as to recall the arched 
form of the principals. Under these a scni- 
circular panel is formed of warm brown color, 
bordered by a broad blue margin, on which are 
gold stars. Inside the panels are written the 
following sentences: 

“On the east end of nave— 

“*The wise and their works are in the hands of God.’ 

—Eccrestastes, ix, 1. 

“On the east end of transept— 

** Alternately the Nations learn and teach.’"—Cowper. 

“On the southeast end of transept— 

“*¥ach climate needs what other climes produce.’— Cowper. 

“On the west end of the building the sen- 
tences are in Latin, being the part occupied by 
foreign exhibitors. At the end of nave is 
written : 

“* Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax.” 
“ At the northwest end of the transept— 
“*Domini est terra, et plenitudo ejus.’ 
“ At the southwest end of transept— 
“*Deus in terram respexit, et implevit illam bonis suis.’ 


“Inside these semicircular panels are a series 
of radiating panels, painted maroon, and bear- 
ing the names of the various sciences and arts 
ae have affinity with the objects exhib- 
ited. 

The Exhibition Opened. By a wonderful 
effort of labor, the executive staff of the Inter- 
national a were enabled to keep their 
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promise to the public, and open the grand dis- 
play, with all befitting ceremony, and even 
with more than hoped-for success, on Monday, 
May 1, 1862. The day, indeed, had one dark 
shadow. Of the hundreds of thousands who 
lined the streets and thronged the building, 
few forgot the Prince by whom the great work 
of the day was encouraged and helped on. 
The absence of the Queen, and the cause of 
that absence, marred the state pageant, and 
produced a partial gloom which an impressive 
and imposing ceremonial could not wholly 
dispel. 

The Duke of Cambridge represented her 
Majesty and received the address of the Com- 
missioners, to which he made a reply. 

Earl Granville then, on the part of the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition, presented to his 
Royal Highness the “ key,” technically so call- 
ed, of the Exhibition. This is, in fact, a mas- 
ter key (manufactured by Messrs. Chubb), and 
which opens the entire number of the different 
suites of locks on all the doors of the buildings. 
It is beautifully wrought entirely by hand out 
of a solid piece of steel, and was inclosed ina 
crimson velvet bag. 

This concluded that part of the ceremonial 
which took place under the western dome, and 
before the throne; and the procession, being 
re-formed, proceeded in the same order along 
the north side of the nave to a large platform 
under the eastern dome, immediately in front 
of the gigantic orchestra, consisting of two 
thousand voices and four hundred instrument- 
alists. -It commenced with a grand overture 
by Meyerbeer, comprising a triumphal march, 
a sacred march, and a quick march, and an em- 
bodiment of “ Rule Britannia;” then Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett’s chorale, which had been 
composed for the words of the ode written by 
the Poet Laureate Tennyson, as follows: 

Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
n this wide hall with Earth's invention stored, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 
Who lets once more in peaee the nations meet, 


Where science, art, and labor have outpour’d 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


O silent father of our meee to be, 
Mourn'd in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to theel 


The world-compelling plan was thin 
And lo! the long ik sem miles “* 
Of Palace; lo! the oot aisles, 

Rich in model and design; 
Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom and wheel and engin'ry, 
Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, corn and wine, 

Fabric rough, or Sry Bnd, 
Sunny tokens of the Line, 
Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of Wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Art divine! 

All of beauty, or of use, 

That our ae ean produce, 

Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixed, as life is mixed with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war; 
War himself must make alliance, 

With rough labor and fine science, 

Else he would but strike in vain.— 
Ah, the goal is far away, 

How far is it? who can say, 


Let us have our dream to-dsy.— 
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Oh ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 

And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 

To eee, havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown'd with 
all her flowers. 


Auber’s “Grand March” followed. —, 

After the conclusion of the special music, 
the bishop of London, with much fervency of 
manner, read an impressive prayer. 

Handel’s mighty choral hymns—the “ Halle- 
Injah” and ‘ Amen,” from the Messiah—fol- 
lowed. 

After the “Amen” the National Anthem 
was again sung, and with this the music to the 
religious part of the ceremony came to a con- 
clusion. 

The Duke of Cambridge then rose, and in a 
loud voice said: ‘‘ By command of the Queen, 
I now declare the Exhibition open.” 

The trumpets of the Life Guards saluted the 
announcement with a prolonged fanfare, and 
the crowd echoed it back with a cheer, which 
was taken up and speedily spread from one end 
of the building to the other. This ended the 
official ceremonial. 

Oxsects AND ArtioLes Exurpitep.— Mining, 
Quarrying, and Metallurgy.—A case devoted 
to aluminium, showed the progress already 
made in the application of that valuable metal 
and of its alloys. The metal is obtained from 
the double chloride of aluminium and sodium 
by fusion with sodium. Amongst its -advan- 
tages, besides non-liability to tarnishing, is the 
lichtness. By its use, a sextant which in brass 
would weigh 3 lb. may be made to weigh 1 Ib. 
9 oz. It costs 40s. per lb. troy. The alloy of 
the metal with copper, called aluminium-bronze, 
contains five per cent. of aluminium, and costs 
4s. 6d. per lb. avoirdupois. This alloy resem- 
bles gold in appearance ; whilst it is stronger 
than iron. Keys are made of aluminium alloyed 
with two per cent. of nickel to increase hard- 
ness. 

Of copper, in the Exhibition, there were 
specimens of ores from nearly every part of the 
world. The Connoree Mining Company, Ire- 
land, exhibited calamine, the ore of zinc, from 
a new locality. Ores of zinc were also shown 
in the Belgian, Zollverein, Austrian, Swedish, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and United States depart- 
ments. In the Belgian department, Muller and 
Co. exhibited spelter produced in a blast fur- 
nace; a process long attempted in vain. 

Cadmium, generally found in zine ores, was 
shown in the Polish and Zollverein depart- 
ments, in foil and cylindrical sticks, Cadmium, 
combined with sulphur, forms a fine yellow, 
opaque, durable pigment, much prized by art- 
ists. It is much in request for Wood’s newly- 
discovered fusible alloy, which melts at a tem- 
perature far below boiling water. 

Of tin, the Exhibition presented nothing re- 
markable or novel. 
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Lead (galena) was shown in nearly all the 
departments, the Italian and Portuguese being 
especially interesting. There was, however, 
nothing in the Exhibition to indicate that prog- 
ress has been made toward the solution of 
the great problem of condensing lead fume. In 
one year a large smelting establishment in the 
north of England obtained 800 tons of lead 
from the dust accumulated in their long flues. 

Arsenic was sufficiently represented. Nickel 
is now much used for electro-plated articles, and 
the nickel manufacture was first brought to its 
present perfection in Birmingham. Nickel is 
now employed in the coinage of Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the United States. Ores of nickel 
were exhibited by several manufacturers of 
German silver. 

Cobalt, valuable for its forming blue color, 
was found in the Zollverein department, and the 
United States. Oxide of Cobalt is now largely 
employed by the potter and glass-maker in Bir- 
mingham: the fine “ flowing blue” on our china 
was the result of the first application of this 
oxide. 

Antimony was well represented in the Ex- 
hibition. Its chief ore is sulphide, which has 
during many years been regularly and largely 
imported into this country from Borneo. 

The Exhibition contained several interesting 
and important illustrations of mereury or quick- 
silver. It chiefly occurs in nature in combina- 
tion with sulphur, constituting the well-known 
mineral, native cinnabar. Magnificent speci- 
mens of this mineral from the Almaden mines 
were found in the Spanish department in tle 
nave. 

All galena contains silver, though not always 
in sufficient proportion to allow of its profitable 
extraction. It is generally admitted that only 
lead containing more than two ounces of silver 
to the ton can be subjected to Pattinson’s well- 
known process of desilverization with advan- 
tage. By this simple and important invention 
an enormous amount of silver has been saved 
to the world. 

Rich sulphide of silver has recently been dis- 
covered in Cornwall, but hitherto it has not 
been possible to procure even a specimen, as 
the adventurers are desirous of attracting the 
notice of the crown as little as possible; for a 
mine of which the ore is sulphide of silver 
would undoubtedly be a mine royal, and belong 
to the Crown. 

Gold was displayed in marvellous profusion 
in various departments. All native gold con- 
tains silver, which varies much in proportion, 
and tends to render the gold pale in color. All 
lead contains gold in addition to silver, but in 
quantity generally so minute as to be valueless. 
But there it is, and it may invariably be ex- 
tracted from lead, so as to be distinctly visible. 

A series illustrative of the extraction of gold 
by chlorine water from the residua obtained at 
the arsenic works at Reichenstein, in Silesia, 
was exhibited in the Zollverein department. 

Clay and terra-cotta manufactures were rep- 
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resented chiefly by fire bricks and retorts for 
yarious purposes. 

Building stones were exhibited in great va- 
riety. 

‘late was shown in plain slabs, roofing forms, 
and decorated, that is, enamelled. The Llan- 
gollen Slab and Slate Company exhibited slabs 
of great size and good quality, 16 feet and 20 
feet in length. The Rhiwbryfdir Slate Com- 
pany showed that a block (18 inches by 10 
inches) which is an inch and a half thick, may 
be split and dressed into 39 slates; and that out 
of a block (20 inches by 10 inches) half an inch 
thick, 8 slates can be sawn, the waste in such 
case being hardly perceptible. A model of a 
slate-dressing machine, consisting of knife- 
edges placed obliquely on a revolving drum, 
so as to work like the down-cut of a carpen- 
ter’s saw, was exhibited by one of the Port- 
Madoc contributors, Mr. J. W. Greaves; and 
the company there, above named, seem to have 
a machine that will dress 12,000 to 15,000 slates 
per diem, accurately and completely. 

M. Alibert exhibited in the Russian portion 
of the nave blocks of graphite or plumbago, 
from an extensive bed tecently discovered in 
Siberia. It takes so high a polish as to be mis- 
taken for steel. ,In travelling through Eastern 
Siberia M. Alibert found some traces of this 
mineral in a remarkably pure state, and know- 
ing its value and importance, he set himself to 
work to search for the vein, which he felt satis- 
fied must be in the neighborhood. For fifteen 
years, at considerable expense, he persevered, 
and was at last rewarded by arriving at a bed 
of graphite. 

The French geological maps of France were 
numerous and important. Among the more 
remarkable was an atlas of twelve sheets, form- 
ing a map of the ancient principality of Dombes 
in the department of the Ain, a curious district 
of about 100,000 hectares, of which area more 
than one sixth has been converted into fish- 
ponds, which are in number about 1,600, and 
are emptied every two years to obtain the fish, 
and to be planted for cereals, and afterward 
again filled with water and stocked with young 
fish. The insufficiency of the population and 
other causes led to the method of cultivation. 
The method has, however, been most injurious 
to health in the district. An instalment was 
shown of a great work, that of ascertaining the 
levels of principal spots over the whole of 
France continental, suggested in 1857, by Mr. 
Bourdaloue, who had already completed a 
similar work for the department of the Cher. 
The object is to render more easy and certain 
the operations having relations to new routes, 
watercourses, drainage, and irrigation. Great 
detail and exactness therefore were required, 
which would involve much expense. The first 
part of the undertaking, comprising the fixing 
the principal points, was commenced at the 
end of September, 1857, and will be finished 
before the end of the present year. 

CuemioAL SuBsTANcES AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
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Processes.—The display of chemicals in the 
Exhibition was the finest yet collected together. 


‘Not only were the exhibitors more numerous 


than in 1851, but there were more first-class 
names on the list, hardly one manufacturer of 
eminence being absent. In the leading branches 
of chemical manufactures the show was won- 
derfully good. The specimens of alkalies, alum, 
and the coal tar dyes generally, constituted the 
great*bulk of the Exhibition. 

One of the great features in the class was the 
splendid collection of drugs formed by the 
Pharmaceutical Society, which filled one of the 
finest cases in the whole building. 

A new product, for the first time, was ex- 
hibited—the silicate of alumina—a beautiful 
crystalline substance resembling glass. It is 
formed by mixing two alkaline solutions of 
silica and alumina; from the great affinity of 
the alumina for the silica a union is formed be- 
tween them of a most permanent character. 
The bases in the mixed solutions, however, 
showing a most energetic action in strong solu- 
tions, when diluted with water have that ac- 
tion so retarded that they remain in the form 
of a liquid for some hours, admitting of many 
useful applications, such as the preserving of 
stone by induration, and the manufacture of 
artificial stones, which processes were exempli- 
fied. 

White wine vinegar is obtained, in the form 
of acetic acid, from the smaller branches of the 
oak and other hard woods, and it is now also 
obtained from—sawdust. This dust now finds 
itself entering the mouth of a long retort 
through a hopper, is coaxed forward by an end- 
less screw occupying the whole diameter of the 
retort, and brought under a heat that implies 
destructive distillation, thus parting with its 
volatile products. 

Cundy, of Battersea, exhibited the perman- 
ganate of potash, a most powerful and innocu- 
ous deodorizer and disinfectant: its oxidizing 
powers are beautifully shown by treating pure 
and impure water; with a small quantity of 
the fluid, each water may be perfectly pellucid 
or clear; but if organic matter be in solution, 
it will instantaneously be oxidized and precipi- 
tated as a powder to the bottom, leaving the 
water colorless; but if nothing of the kind ex- 
ists in the water, it remains tinged with the 
pink color of the fluid. 

Paraffine was wellillustrated. In the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 Mr. James Young exhibited 
specimens of paraffine and parafiine oil, and one 
candle, the product of the distillation of coal. 
Mr. Young has been fortunate enough to make 
what Liebig some years ago said would be one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age—viz., the 
condensation of coal gas into a white, hard, 
dry, solid, colorless, odorless substance, port- 
able, and capable of being placed upon a can- 
dlestick or burnt on a lamp. 

Among the substances shown was a new 
material, called “ Parksine,’’ from the name of 
its discoverer—the product of a mixture of 
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chloroform and castor oil, which produces a 
substance as hard as horn, but as flexible as 
leather—capable of being cast or stamped, 
painted, dyed, or carved, and which, above all, 
can be produced, in any quantity, at a lower 
price than gutta percha. ; 

Here may be mentioned the principal im- 
provements during the past ten years in France, 
in chemicals and pharmaceutical products and 
perfumery, including colors. Such improve- 
ments are, the use of pyrites in place of sulphur, 
which has caused reduction in the price of sul- 
phuric acid; the extension of the indigenous 
production of potash by the calcination of the 
residues of the distillation of beet-root juice ; 
and the preparation of potasse du suint; the 
development, in the process of extraction from 
the waters of saltmarshes, of the sulphate of 
soda and the salts of manganese which are con- 
tained in them; the improvements in the pro- 
duction of ammonia, and its salts, from the con- 
densed fluid collected during distillation of coal; 
the development of the industries of the distil- 
lation of coal tar, and the preparation of Ben- 
zine and certain acids; the application, more 
and more frequent, of the silicates of soda and 
potash, to the conservation of monuments and 
sculpture; the new industry of the salts of 
alumina with a soda base, and of pure alumina; 
the experiments for the industrial production 
of the prussiates and ammoniacal salts by am- 
monia and carbonate of barytes; increase of 
the production of pyroligneous acid and its 
compounds ; development given to the fabrica- 
tion of the vegetable alkaloids; extension in 
the manufacture of white lead, and artificial 
ultramarine; introduction of the yellow, red, 
violet, and blue coloring matters, resulting from 
the transformations of aniline; and the use of 
sulphuret of carbon for the extraction of fatty 
substances and perfumes. 

Coal Tar and Lichen Dyes.—Strange and cu- 
rious were the illustrations exhibited of the 
coal tar dyes, and their wonderful effects al- 
ready mentioned. Coal tar is the basis of all 
the new colors we have lately got, such as 


mauve and magenta, and this field of chemical’ 


research seems boundless in extent. Thus, 
coal tar is gradually refined upon and improved 
till the dirty mass becomes a liquid of glowing 
tints, the dye of which is shown by exquisite 
silks, feathers, and moiré antiques, tinted of the 
now so fashionable colors. The way in which 
the color is produced may be told in a few 
words. Coal tar,when distilled, yields a color- 
less fluid called benzole, much used for remoy- 
ing grease stains from silk or cloth. This when 
mixed with nitric acid forms nitro-benzole, 
which when again distilled with acetic acid and 
iron filings forms those exquisite green crystal- 
izations called aniline. This when distilled 
again with different salts, produces dyes of dif- 
ferent colors, such as mauve and magenta; and 
thus the coal tar, which was of such little 
value that it almost puzzled gas-factories to get 
rid of it, has become the basis of a most impor- 
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tant manufacture. Aniline was but a few years 
ago so rare as to be known among chemists al- 
most only by name. Now it is an article of 
commerce. <A few grains of it suffice to dye 
many yards of fabric, and it is well that 
it has this power, for two gallons of coal tar 
only yield ten grains of aniline. One circular 
block of aniline about twenty inches high by 
nine inches wide was shown, which was the 
whole product of no less than 2,000 tons of coal. 
This specimen is sufficient to dye 800 miles of 
silk fabric. Where two quantities are given it 
is easy to find a third. With the data which 
we have stated, therefore, as to two gallons of 
coal tar yielding ten grains of aniline, and the 
product of 2,000 tons of coal being capable of 
dyeing 300 miles of silk, any lady of a calcu- 
lating turn of mind can reckon to a bushel the 
precise amount of coal consumed to color the 
mauve dress in which she is attired. <A grain 
of the aniline dissolved in water tinges it at 
once of that reddish violet, the delicate color 
of which can only be compared to the bright- 
ness of a flash of electricity. 

Near these were shown the products of the 
lichen dyes, the beautiful blues and purples 
which are made from the common mosses and 
lichens. This was accidentally discovered, for 
the mosses have to undergo a ffarticularly offen- 
sive course of treatment before they yield their 
tints. Where the specimens of the mosses 
used were shown, the fabrics dyed with their 
colors were displayed above them, so that, ex- 
cept in witnessing the actual process, the whole 
modus operandi was told to the visitor clearly 
enough. Near these were shown some speci- 
mens of indigo and indigo dyes; while round 
about were displayed all the wonderful forms 
of crystallization, from masses of alum as big 
as grottos, down to groups of crystals of soda, 
of salt, and saltpetre. Some of the single block 
crystals of alum weighed from five to seven tons. 

Substances used for Food.—The collection of 
these articles was numerous and interesting. 
Sugar, long considered a neutral substance 
without congeners, has, in consequence of 
chemical research, become the parent of a nu- 
merous and increasing family. Fourteen speci- 
mens were exhibited by Derby and Gosden, 
including not only beautiful forms of cane and 
grape sugar, but also sugars derived from 
acorns, &c., muscular fibre, beets, and other 
animal and vegetable substances. 

Mr. Hallett exhibited his wonderful examples 
of “pedigree wheat.” He has applied to the 
growth of wheat the rules which every stock- 
breeder in the country knows—namely, that 
from the largest and best animals the largest 
and best progeny may be expected, and that, 
therefore, the agriculturist should proceed to 
develop the productive powers of wheat as if. 
it were altogether a new species of cereal which 
he was trying to bring to perfection for the 
first time. Mr. Hallett, in 1857, planted only 
from ears 4} inches long, containing 47 grains. 
In 1858 his finest ear was 6} inches long, con- 
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taining 79 grains, and there were 10 ears from 


. the finest plant. In 1860 the ears were imper- 


fect, from the wet season, but they appear only 
to have reserved and husbanded their pro- 
ductiveness for a more auspicious occasion, as 
in 1861 the finest ear was no less than 83 inches 
long, containing 123 grains, and the number of 
ears in the finest single plant had risen from 
the starting number of 10 in 1857 to 52 in 1861. 
The various ears and their dates of sowing were 
shown. 

Mr. Spence, of Manchester, has devised a 
process whereby he is able to produce sixty- 
five tons of ammonia alum from fifty tons of 
coal shale. 

Valuable improvements have been made in 
the preservation of meat and other articles of 
diet. Jones and Trevithick exhibited a raw 
leg of mutton and other meats, which appeared 


‘perfectly fresh after a long interval of time. 


In their process the meat is introduced into a 
tin vessel, the air is exhausted, and a small 
quantity of sulphurous acid gas is introduced, 
which is quickly absorbed by the juice of the 
meat. Nitrogen (or azote), which is incapable 
of exerting any putrefactive action on it, is then 
permitted to enter the vacuum, and the can is 
sealed. Should’this process prove successful a 
great step will be gained. Mr. M‘Call exhibited 
meats preserved in the old method—viz., ex- 
pulsion of the air by boiling. The speciality of 
his process consists in a plan for the absorption 
of any oxygen remaining in the case. In the 
top of his can isa small capsule in which he 
places a button of fused hypo-sulphite of soda; 
this, when exposed, as the can is soldered, is 
supposed to take up the oxygen left in the ves- 
sel. The opened case of beef appeared quite 
fresh. 

The increasing demand for agricultural prod- 
uce necessitates the application of manure to 
restore to the ground the elements taken from 
it. Mr. Whitworth, of Bermondsey, has en- 
deavored to make still further use of fish for 
the purpose, and exhibited specimens of his 
concentrated fish manure for cereal crops. 

Indian Products.—Three hundred samples of 
tea were shown, and more than one hundred of 
cotton, with some tobacco ; and of starchy prod- 
ucts were two or three novelties. The elastic 
gums contained some novelties obtained from 
the Mudar plant (Calotropis gigantea ), and also 
from the milk-hedge (Huphorbia antiquorum), 
and other species of Euphorbia (Z. tortilis). 
Of woods there were from twelve to fifteen 
hundred specimens. Amongst the curiosities 
of food, we had, in addition to the usual con- 
tribution of sharks’ fins. birds’ nests, trepang, 
agaragar, &c., some potted fish gnapie, dried 
mushrooms from China, dried fungi, and other 
delicacies. 

The most suggestive, but least attractive, por- 


_ tion of the Indian display was at its entrance, 


where one of the great tests of a country’s value 
was shown by a collection of its raw materials 
and natural products. Beyond these came its 
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manufactures—native locks that would puzzle 
Hobbs to pick; cutlery from Salem that should 
astonish Sheffield. Beyond these were weap- 
ons damascened in gold, and then gold and 
silver work, and enammelled jewelry. Among 
@ curious collection of articles from Darjeeling 
and Thibet are the prayer cylinders—a 
common brass cylinder, filled with printed 
prayers, which the natives spin and turn round, 
and every revolution counts as so many prayers 
said. In some parts near Thibet, where the 
strictest Buddhism prevails, these prayer cyl- 
inders are made of great size, and turned by 
water power, so asto do the praying of the 
whole village in which it works without a mo- 
ment’s cessation. This easy method of invoca- 
tion is so extensively practised by all the 
natives, that printing in Thibet is confined al- 
most exclusively to the production of the in- 
numerable prayers that are required by the 
people. The printing blocks used for this pur- 
pose in Thibet and Darjeeling were shown in 
one of the cases. They are cut in coarse wooden 
blocks, and in workmanship are apparently on 
a par with what Caxton’s first failures must 
have been. 

Maonrnery.—Of locomotive engines there 
Was a magnificent rank, eight or nine at least, 
with tenders attached, in complete working 
order. Mr. Ramsbottom exhibited an admirable 
invention for watering tenders of trains while 
at full speed. This was originally invented to 
facilitate still further the rapid progress of the 
Trish express train between Holyhead and Lon- 
don. The plan simply consists of a sunk trough 
filled with water, laid at certain stations be- 
tween the rails, and into which, as the engine 
approaches, a slanting, trumpet-shaped shoot is 
lowered, up which the velocity of the engine 
forces the water with such power as to fill the 
tender tanks in a single minute, The Great 
Northern (of France) Railway Company sent a 
monster locomotive engine, which has its 
boilers, cylinders, water tank, and coal bunk 
built up one above another to such a height 
that the wonder is how it can pass under 
an ordinary bridge. Its chimney, instead of 
standing straight upright, as is the manner with 
ordinary locomotives, has to be curled over its 
back like an elephant’s trunk. It is intended 
for heavy traffic only. Among other improve- 
ments it is fitted with a superheating apparatus. 

Traction Engines.—Bray’s traction engine, 
considering its great capabilities, is a remark- 
ably compact and simple piece of locomotive 
machinery. A specimen exhibited was built 
for Woolwich Dockyard. It combines many 
improyements upon the earlier contrivances for 
the purpose of transporting heavy weights by 
steam power; but the feathering principle of 
the wheels, as originally introduced by Mr. 
Bray, is retained. This principle consists in 
the circumference of the wheel having a num- 
ber of small apertures through it. These aper- 
tures are the media which allow of the protru- 
sion and withdrawal, by means of an eccentric, 
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of a series of blades, or teeth. The teeth may 
be adjusted to the nature of the soil, or paving, 
over which the engine has for the time to 
travel: that is, they may be lengthened or 
shortened, so to speak, at the will of the at- 
tendant. “In many cases the teeth are not re- 
quired to be protruded at all, the friction of the 
periphery of the wheel being sufficient for the 
purpose of traction. In such cases the blades 
may be thrown out at the top, or on that part 
of the wheel not coming in contact with the 
road. On the contrary, in the event of the 
ground being soft and slippery, or of the engine 
having to ascend a steep incline, the powerful 
auxiliary aid of the teeth can be brought into 
action, and the requisite amount of biting in- 
sured. A powerful engine of this kind was 
employed in the conveyance of ordinary loco- 
motive engines, heavy castings, and machinery 
of various kinds, from the docks, railway sta- 
tions and manufactories to their destinations at 
South Kensington: it was thus a potent con- 
tributor to the magnificent display of machinery 
in the western Annexe. The load conveyed, 
at one time, by this engine, occasionally 
amounted to 45 tons. <A large portion of the 
western Annexe was devoted to the display ot 
engineers’ tools, of every form and size, and 
for every description of work—either incision, 
excision, or circumcision. The principal ma- 
chine in Whitworth’s group was a large re- 
cently-introduced machine called a self-acting 
‘radial drilling and boring machine: the radial 
arm carrying the drill spindle is movable 
through an arc of 200 degrees; it is attached 
to a vertical slide worked by a rack and pinion, 
with worm and wheel on the main frame; the 
drill spindle works through a tube, and is ad- 
justable horizontally by a screw and nut from 
one radius to another; it has a variable self- 
acting down motion, and retains its connection 
with the driving motion in every position. 
Shanks and Co, exhibited two drills of novel 
construction: the multiple drill and the turn- 
stile drill. They had here also one of their large 
double slotting drills, with two tools working 
toward each other: it is capable of making a 
slot eighteen inches long. Here were shown 
the file cutting machines of the Manchester 
File Making Company. The name of Nasmyth 
is inseparably connected with the steam ham- 
mer; and Nasmyth and Co. were represented 
extensively in the Exhibition. Of the modifica- 
tions, Robert Morrison and Oo. displayed their 
double-acting steam forge hammer. The main 
point of improvement in this apparatus is 
comprised in the fact that the hammer bar and 
the piston are forged solid together. In other 
cases, where a different mode of attachment is 
adopted, the piston and piston rod have some- 
times, from the violence of repeated strokes, 
parted company. In this instance such a catas- 
trophe is next to impossible. The steam cylin- 
der is firmly bolted to the single frame which 
supports the whole. This frame also contains 
the steam chest steam passages, and the steam 
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and exhaust pipes. The ammer bar is furnish- 
ed at its lower end with a claw for holding in 
the different faces or dies required for various 
kinds of work. The piston is simple in its con- 
struction, and two small steel rings fitting into 
grooves on its circumference make it steam 
tight. Above the piston the bar is planed flat 
on one side, a corresponding flat being left in 
the cylinder cover. This arrangement has the 
effect of keeping the bar and the hammer face 
constantly in the same relative position to the 
anvil. On the top of the hammer bar there is 
a small roller which works in the slot of the 
lever. The lever, with the aid ofa pair of 
links and a slide-rod, gives motion to an or- 
dinary box slide, which admits steam alternately 
above and below the piston. 

The principle on which Siebe’s ice-making 
machine is constructed is the removal of calorie 
by evaporating a volatile fluid in vacuo, and the 
condensation of the vapor by pressure. <A 
strong solution of brine is employed as a car- 
rying agent, which, after having been passed 
through the evaporating vessel, flows along the 
refrigerating trough, in which are placed ves- 
sels full of pure water, which becomes ice by 
the absorption of caloric. 

The patent Hoist Company exhibited a safe- 
ty cage in which Watt’s governor regulates the 
velocity of the cage in transit. The advantage 
obtained by this mode is that when a chain 
breaks, the cage gradually descends. Mr.Clarke’s 
improved fire escape reaches eighty feet high. 
The underneath part of the centre ladder of 
this fire escape is encircled by canvas rendered 
incombustible by being saturated in alum and 
chloride. A wire gauze further protects the 
canvas from the effects of flames. Into the 
wooden steps of the ladder are inlaid wire rope, 
sufficiently strong to bear the weight of several 
men. The improvement in Clarke’s fire escape 
is in the lever-bars for raising the second ladder, 
which works on quadrants: this fire escape is 
so light that one man can wheel it easily. 

Manlove, Allnutt, and Co. exhibited some 
complete and ingenious machinery for complet- 
ing the manufacture of sugar. The effect is pro- 
duced by centrifugal force ; the pans containing 
the sugar being caused to revolve at the rate of 
1,000 revolutions per minute, by which means 
the treacle and molasses are perfectly separated. 

The display of machinery for making paper 
was very large. One of the most complete and 
beautifully-executed machines was constructed 
by Bryan, Donkin and Co., of Bermondsey, 
and intended to manufacture an endless sheet 
of paper of any width under seven feet. The 
above machine is capable of making an endless 
sheet of paper twenty miles long in about 
twenty-four hours: the actual superficial area 
of this sheet of paper would be about seventeen 
acres. The combination of machinery ex- 
hibited by Donkin not only makes the paper 
complete from the pulp, but also gives to it the 
necessary water-mark, and cuts it into sheets of 
any desired size and form 
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Young’s Type-Composing Machine.—The in- 
-yentor describes that this type machine is pro- 


_- vided with separate compartments called “ re- 


servoirs,” for all the letters of a font; each 
reservoir being provided with a small lever, 
which, by means of a rod, is connected to a 
key like those used in a pianoforte. Whena 
key is struck by the player, it pushes a type 
out of the reservoir by means of the lever men- 
tioned above, and the type is thus caused to 
slide down an inclined plane, and thence into a 
receiver, where it is set up side by side with 
other types, by means of a beater. Thus, each 
type or letter can be set up by a player in the 
order required by a compositor’s copy. This is 
now done with a speed of from 12,000 to 15,- 
000 types set up in an hour’s time. The justi- 
fying apparatus is intended to replace the com- 
positor’s stick. The compositor places the gal- 
ley filled with the long lines of type set up by 
the composing machine, slides one of them into 
the apparatus, divides it into the proper width 
of the page, and having justified it, moves a 
handle which depresses the completed line, and 
thus makes room for a succeeding one. It is 
found that a compositor can by this means 
justify at the rate of 4,000 to 6,000 types per 
hour. 

The distributing machine separates all the 
different letters of a font that may have been 
used for printing, into different channels ready 
for use in the composing machine. This is ef- 
fected by one or more pairs of nippers, which 
takes every type singly from the reservoir in 


‘which all the types have been placed, and al- 


lows it to slide down an inclined plane, the 
upper part of which moves on ahinge. The 
thin or lower-case types slide down to the bot- 
tom of the fixed inclined plane, but the thicker 
or upper-case letters are retained on the mov- 
able incline, which, on being raised, drops 
them into an appropriate receptacle, whence 
they are then taken and redistributed by passing 
down a separate channel of the inclined plane. 
The thin, or lower-case letters, that have ar- 
rived at the bottom of the inclined plane, are 
pushed into the grooves of a revolving chain. 
This chain in moving passes underneath plates 
which are made of different widths in order to 
cover only certain nicks cut or cast on the edge 
of the types, and situated: in different parts of 
their length, from 1-16th to 12-16ths of an inch 
from the tail of each type. When, therefore, a 
type passes underneath a plate, which allows 
its nick to be exposed, it is pushed from off the 
chain by means of a scraper which passes over 
the plate on to a tilting inclined plane. This 
plane in its descent allows the type to slide 
down, by means of an inclined channel, into a 
receiver, where it is set up by means of a 
beater, asin the composing machine. The dis- 
tinguishing nicks are somewhat like those used 
by typefounders; 71 percent. of the types re- 
quire only one nick, 20 per cent. only two 
nicks, and the remainder have three nicks. 
One distributing machine, attended by two 
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‘boys, will distribute and prepare for the com- 


posing machine from 14,000 to 18,000 types per 
our. 

Mitchell’s composing and distributing ma- 
chine was also exhibited. This machine has 
been for many years in practical operation in 
this country, and the description of it can be 
found in Appleton’s “ Dictionary of Mechanics.” 

Folding, Pressing, and Stitching Machine.— 
This compact little folding machine, a Swiss 
invention, is constructed to make a perfect re- 
gister, and to fold printed or white sheets of 
paper with far greater precision than the most 
experienced hands can do it, at the rate of 
1,400 to 1,500 sheets of any size per hour; and it 
presses and stitches the sheets at the same time. 

The machine works as follows: The sheets 
are put singly by a boy under the points of the 
machine, in the same manner as with the 
printing machine. A knife moving nearly ver- 
tically up and down takes hold of the sheet 
lengthwise in the centre, draws it through a 
slip in the table, and the first fold is made. The 
knife returns instantly, and the sheet is taken 
by a second vertical knife, moving from the left 
to the right, folding it at a right angle to the 
first fold. The double-folded sheet is now oppo- 
site a pair of ribbed rollers (cylinders). Before 
the third fold is made, the stitching commences 
as follows: Two needles, provided with hooks, 
pass through the middle of the sheet, at 
about an inch distance from each other, draw- 
ing the cotton through, which is unwound from 
a bobbin, and cut to the required length by a 
peculiarly constructed pair of shears; the sheet 
is then folded a third time—viz., a knife in the 
shape of a T, acting horizontally, and conse- 
quently, at a right angle with the second knife, 
takes hold of the middle of the sheet, and 
pushes it between the above-mentioned ribbed 
rollers, whence it is passed directly to another 
pair of polished rollers, from which it comes 
glazed and pressed on to the table. The ma- 
chine works very correctly, and folds the larg- 
est as well as the smallest sheets, and both 
the stitching and pressing apparatus, or each 
singly, may be detached by loosening a single 
screw. It can be worked either by steam or 
hand, a boy being sufficient for that purpose. 
The same exhibitor showed a second folding 
machine, which feeds itself by an air or sucking 
apparatus that takes the sheets one by one from 
off a pile, under the horizontal folding knife, 
thus enabling it to fold 3,000 sheets per hour. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS.— 
Cultivation by the steam engine was the para- 
mount feature of this department; one gallery 
and part of another being occupied by two rival 
systems of steam-ploughing mechanism. Fowler 
contributed the steam engines, with their wire 
ropes, ploughs, and grubbers, of which about 
150 sets are now at work in this and other 
countries. Here, too, were the engine, wind- 
lass, grubbers, and new balance ploughs of the 
Howards, of Bedford; their steam cultivator 
and new implements for the hay harvest. 
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America has produced a greater variety of 
reaping and mowing machines than we English 
have done; most of our new notions in knife, 
or gearing, or delivery, having come a voyage 
across the Atlantic. In the United States Court 
we accordingly found several ingenuities of this 
order. 

A striking object among these inventions 
was the reaper of Mr. M‘Cormick, which ad- 
vertises itself as one of 40,000 made and sold in 
one shop. The platform is of a quadrant figure ; 
the reel has but three, instead of four blades, 
the place of the fourth being occupied by a 
rake, which by avery peculiar but really simple 
and easy movement is made to sweep over the 
platform, delivering the cut corn at one side. 
Mr. Aveling, of Rochester, showed his simply- 
contrived and practically-successful locomotive 
for common roads, of which, it is said, forty are 
already in constant use. 

Denmark contributed a novelty in the shape 
of long shallow iron pans for holding milk in 
large dairies. A screw at the farther end en- 
ables the pan to be slightly raised for emptying, 
and a broad blade of thin wood reaching across 
the pan and supported by rollers running along 
the edges of the pan, is drawn from end to end 
when the cream is to be skimmed off the milk. 

In the Australian Court was a Victorian reap- 
er from Melbourne, in South Australia. The 
machine exhibited resembled the ancient Ro- 
man reaper. A box, upon a pair of wheels, is 
propelled by horses and a pole at the side; the 
forward end is armed with an iron comb, which 
does not, however, snap off the ears of the stand- 
ing crop, but holds them, while the rapidly re- 
volving beaters of a drum, like that of a thresh- 
ing machine, strip out the kernels of ripe grain. 
The box receives the corn; sometimes a fan 
(driven like the drum, by wheels and a strap, 
by the rotation of the carriage wheels) winnows 
away the chaff, and the produce is thus collect- 
ed ready for the market. 

Civit ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, AND 
Buitpine Conrrivances.—The great number 
of the contributions by engineers were models 
of iron bridges and viaducts, of which the 
principle of construction is remarkable for that 
subserviency of other considerations to one of 
rapid completion, which is generally of im- 
portance to shareholders. In. most of these 
models, one of the forms of the lattice-girder 
is used, with piers likewise of iron construc- 
tion. The Beelah Viaduct, Westmoreland, was 
illustrated in a model. It was designed by Mr. 
T. Bouch, of Edinburgh. It is 1,000 feet long 
and 200 feet high in the deepest part of the 
valley, and was erected in four months. Three 
years, say the exhibitors, would have been re- 
quired for the erection of a viaduct of brick or 
stone. 

Several models and photographs of suspen- 
sion bridges were shown. The chief work was 
a railway bridge, that of the Niagara—still 
not sufficiently appreciated, we think, by Brit- 
ish engineers, 
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An admirable series of models contributed 
by the French Minister of Public Works, com- 
prised representations of the sea walls of Cher- 
bourg and the harbor of Marseilles. The sys- 
tem of construction in both cases, if not identi- 
cal, is closely analogous. In the greatest depths 
where the disturbing action of the wave ceases, 
the smaller stones are placed, or, more prop- 


erly speaking, sunk, being allowed to assume . 


their natural inclination. Above these again 
the larger material comes, increasing in bulk 
in proportion to the action of the waters; the 
largest masses of natural stone being surmount- 
ed, and the outer surface faced by enormous 
blocks of concrete, of which also the superim- 
posed masonry is principally formed. This ar- 
tificial stone is composed of the débris from 
the quarries mixed with hydraulic lime. 

In the instance of the creosoted woods shown 
by Mr. J. Bethell, however, the evidence is clear 
that piles, fourteen inches square, used at Grims- 
by, half the substance is found to be eaten away 
by the seaworms, in ten years or less, where 
the pile had not been creosoted; whilst the 
creosoted pile, after exposure for the same time, 
is shown to be in the original state. The col- 
lection of specimens included sections from 
railway sleepers after twenty-one years’ con- 
stant use; the wood being scarcely injured. 

Clay-ware pipes, by Zeller, of Ollwiller 
(Haut-Rhin), enamelled, and bitumenized 
paper pipes, by Jaloureau, of Paris, of good 
manufacture, for the conveyance of water and 
gas, were exhibited. The bitumenized pipes 


are favorably reported on in Paris, as regards | 


durability, after four years’ trial ; and elasticity 
is one of their advantages. 

Mopets, Wrapons, &c.—In the court devot- 
ed to these articles the visitor could study, al- 
most in a glance, the progress of naval archi- 
tecture for nearly three centuries past. All 
kinds of these models-were here, from that of 
the Great Harry down to our last and greatest 
ship, the Warrior, with lines as fine as a Dover 
packet. 

An important American invention wasshown 
—a series of beautiful little working models of 
the various machines used in Thompson’s patent 
for making boats by steam, which do all, even 
to curving and bevelling the edges; so thata 
rough board passing in at one end of a machine 
comes out at the other, not only curved, but 
bevelled and planed. 

‘The new gun, invented by Sir William Arm- 
strong, is a rifled breech-loading 70-pounder, 
but one in which the chamber ventpiece and 
screw are entirely dispensed with. The gun 
is built up of wrought iron coils and rifled in 
the usual manner; but in the breech on both 
sides two narrow openings are cut, into which 
are fitted two wedge-shaped masses of iron 
with handles. These, when drawn aside, have 
openings in them corresponding to the bore of 
the gun, which can then be seen throngh from 
end to end, a hollow rifled tube. The shot 
and powder are then inserted in the ordinary 
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way at the breech, and the foremost of the 
sliding iron wedges we have mentioned drawn 
“ aeross so as to close the tube. The second and 
most massive wedge is then drawn into its po- 
sition so as to jam both tight, and the gun is 
ready for firing. By a simple contrivance con- 
nected with the lock of the gun, which slides 
down a powerful steel bolt that keys the two 
wedges together, the piece cannot be fired till 
both wedges are in their place, nor can they be 
withdrawn until this again is lifted. 

Near the Armstrong gun were shown sec- 
tions of shells of all sizes, both time and per- 
cussion. The time shell is adjusted by distance 
—-that is, the fuse is cut short to burst the 
charge so many seconds after it leaves the gun, 
every second representing a space of four hun- 
dred yards traversed. Thus, after one or two 
shots for “range,” the shell can be burst toa 
nicety of fifty feet. The percussion shell, as its 
name implies, explodes instantaneously on 
touching any obstacles after it leaves the gun. 

Near to this were exhibited the guns of 
Armstrong’s great competitor—Mr. Whit- 
worth, whose gun is still that which has at- 
tained the longest.range and greatest accuracy, 
and is still the only piece that has sent as light 
a shot as 70 lb. through 4! inches of solid iron 
plate. The Blakeley gun, also in this court, is 
a very good piece of rifled muzzle-loading ord- 
nance, very similar in principle to the canon 
rayé of the French. Even, however, as arifled 
muzzle-loader it is inferior to Whitworth’s, 
which has the advantage of being a breech- 
loader as well. A large wrought iron gun was 
exhibited from the Mersey works, which, as a 
perfect triumph of forging, should have been 
shown side by side with the double-throw 
crank of the same firm. The shells of the 
monster mortar—shells which, when loaded, 
weigh as much as 25 cwt.—are another in- 
stance of extravagant invention of which this 
court offers as many samples as any other in 
the building. Every kind of breech-loading 
small arm was, of course, to be found here. 
And here, by comparison, might be seen the 
superiority of the American invention of Mr. 
Storm over others. In this piece there is no- 
thing special in either the lock, or stock, or 
barrel; the only invention, in fact, being the 
breech-loading apparatus, which is applicable 
to any and every barrel, at a cost, it is stated, 
as low as some 16s. each. The breech, about 
an inch, or an inch and a half in length, is 
fitted to the barrel by an ordinary hinge, which 
is thrown up or open by a movement of the 
finger or thumb, the charge inserted, and the 
breech closed. It has been tried by some of 
the highest professional authorities on musket- 
ry, and has been pronounced perfect. 

Mr. Lancaster exhibited his oval-bore can- 
hon, with shot and shell for its service. The 
system of construction is briefly described 
thus: ‘‘ The inside of the barrel is cut by proper 
machinery in spiral form, the difference between 
‘Major and minor axis being .012 of an inch.” 
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A very interesting collection of guns and 
projectiles was contributed by the Whitworth 
Ordnance Company. The guns ranged in size 
from the 1-pounder to the 70-pounder, and 
comprised examples of both breech and muz- 
zle loaders. In every case the bore is hexago- 
nal in its cross section, and in the rifling the 
pitch is equal to twenty times the diameter of 
the bore. Messrs. Whitworth state the range 
of their 12-pounder rifled canon, with a 12 Ib. 
shot, and 1? lb. of powder, as follows: At 
point blank, 380 yards; at 1° of elevation, 900 
yards; at 5°, 2,600 yards; at 10°, 4,500 yards; 
at 20°, 7,000 yards; at 35°, 10,000 yards, or 
about 53 English miles! 

A very beautiful gun of small calibre, and 
constructed of cast steel, was forwarded from 
Russia. A label attached to it informed us 
that it has withstood a test equivalent to 4,000 
charges. This argues a degree of tenacity in 
the metal of which it is composed, second only 
—if second, indeed, it be—to that of which the 
Prussian cannon are made. 

Prussia contributed dn interesting collection 
of gun barrels of the famous steel of Messrs. 
Krupp, of Ensen. They were shown, together 
with various specimens of the metal, including 
one ingot of thirty tons weight, in the western 
Annexe. ‘“ When we examine the illustrations 
here offered of the texture (so to speak) of this 
steel, we cease to be surprised that the guns 
made from it have borne with impunity the 
rigid test that has been applied to some of 
them. This consists of sealing securely the 
muzzle of the gun, after having previously fill- 
ed the barrel with powder; when, on applica- 
tion of the fuse, the whole charge burns away 
harmlessly through the touchhole, leaving the 
barrel perfect and flawless.” 

New Cartridge—A new seamless skin car- 
tridge, the invention of Capt. M. Hayes, excited 
much interest. The advantages which it pos- 
sesses over ordinary cartridges’are its water- 
proof qualities, greatly increased facilities of 
loading, cleanliness, and cheapness. In addi- 
tion to the natural damp-resisting properties of 
the skin used in the manufacture, it is chemi- 
cally prepared, so as to be impervious to wet. 
The ordinary paper cartridge cannot resist wa- 
ter, and naturally absorbs moisture. The facil- 
ities in loading gained by this invention are 
extraordinary. The cartridge requires neither 
biting, tearing, nor puncturing; but by one ac- 
tion is passed entire, viz., powder and ball in 
one complete whole, into the muzzle of the 
arm used, and goes clean down to the point of 
ignition. The spark from the percussion cap 
penetrates the skin, and the charge is exploded 
without the chance of hang or misfire. _ 

Marine Engines.—As might naturally be ex- 
pected, the most important part of the exhibi- 
tion of machinery was that where the object 
Was marine propulsion. There were no less 
than seven pairs of marine engines fitted up 
complete for work, the aggregate power of 
which could not be less than 2,000 horses. But 
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in their construction they presented nothing of 
novelty, being but examples from the best ma- 
kers which may be found described in Tredgold 
and Bourne on the steam engine. 

Gas EnGIneErInc.—One of the best illustra- 
tions of the progress effected since 1851 was 
in the number of exhibitors of fireclay gas re- 
torts at the Exhibition. This has been caused 
through iron gas retorts being superseded by 
earthenware retorts in almost every town ex- 
ceeding 10,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. G. Glover, of Pimlico, exhibited a meter, 
by which quantities of gas so minute as from 
za tO sy'z5 part of a cubic foot can be measur- 
ed with precision each second. 

Mr. Prossex exhibited his oxyhydrogen lime 
lamp, the identical one used for three months 
at the South Foreland lighthouse. 

In 1851 the only paraffine candle exhibited 
was made from turf. The considerable display 
made by Mr. Young, and Messrs. Field, and 
many others, of blocks of paraffine and candles, 
proves the manufacture of this article to have 
arisen during the past ten years. 

Mr. Shepard’s magneto-electric light was 
shown. This remarkable light has been two 
winters in use at the South Foreland lighthouse, 
and is now fitted up by the Trinity Board at 
Dungeness. The light produced is intense— 
sufficient, it is stated, in a revolving lens giving 
off six rays, to enable any person with average 
sight to read at a distance of ten miles. 

PritosopnicaL Insrruments.—Amongst the 
general instruments exhibited were cloud mir- 
rors, sunshine recorders; and a galactoscope 
for measuring the transparency of milk. The 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe showed spectacles 
which magnify without glass or any other re- 
fracting medium; and Dr, Lankester exhibited 
an ozonometer for registering the hourly varia- 
tions of ozone. 

The improvements Mr. Wenham has effected 
for microscopic objects deserve mention. No 
longer a mere flat image is produced; the bi- 
nocular microscrope, by a contrivance for the 
use of both eyes, gives perfect stereoscopic re- 
lief, and at the same time saves much labor to 
the eyes of the spectator. 

A machine was exhibited by Mr. Peters for 
microscopic writing. The words to be written 
microscopically are written in pencil, in ordi- 
nary characters, on a sheet of paper at the bot- 
tom of the instrument. But the pencil with 
which this is done communicating by a series 
of levers and gimbals with another minute pen- 
cil and tablet at the top, is so graduated that a 
stroke of a quarter of an inch at the bottom is 
only a stroke of a quarter of a millionth of an 
inch at the top, the shape and character of 
both marks being nevertheless precisely alike 
in outline. The object of the machine is chiefly 
to mark banknotes with certain minute signa- 
tures for the prevention of forgery. Close by 
this curious instrument was Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine, which will work quadra- 
tions and calculate logarithms up to seven 
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places of figures. Messrs. Scheutz, of Stock- 
holm, have improved upon it to such an extent 
as not only enabled the machine to calculate its 
tables, but to print its results. This improve- 
ment was at once bought up by the English 
Government, but it is not now shown at the 
Exhibition. ' 

Negretti and Zambra showed instruments en- 
tirely new, and most of the important ones. 
Among these was a thermometer so exquisitely 
sensitive as to rise at once upon the approach 
of the hand within two or three inches; this 
was made specially to test the temperature of 
the body and coils of the python during her 
attempted incubation at the Zoological Gar- 
dens. 

M. Kenig showed a wonderful collection of 
instruments applied to the illustration of the 
theory of the conduction, undulation, and vi- 
bration of sound. By a most ingenious but 
simple instrument—a common glass cylinder, 
coated with fine lampblack, and applied, turn- 
ing, to a tuning key when vibrating—M. Keenig 
makes sound its own printer. From the im- 
pressions left on this cylinder all the different 
vibrations and undulations of sound between A 
and G are here recorded from their outset to 
their latest tone, have been made to register 
themselves, and from the records thus left a 
most beautiful series of acoustic charts has 
been drawn out. 

M. Perreaux exhibited a spherometer for 
measuring the curves of object glasses. This 
instrument is of such extreme delicacy, that 
when adjusted to zero, even placing the hand 
on the ground glass plane beneath, from which 
the slender index works, is sufficient to defleet 
it instantly. None in the foreign department 
showed good photographic negatives of micro- 
scopic objects but Roncoli, of Bergamo, in the 
Italian section. Some of these instantaneous 
photographs of the magnified blood and anato- 
my of the most minute insects were among the 
most wonderful tours de force that this chemi- 
cal art showed in the building. In the French 
department was the calculating machine of M. 
Thomas—the Babbage of France. It is so 
small as to fit in a compass not greater than 
that of a good musical snuff box. Yet, by sim- 
ply winding a handle, 18 seconds suffice to 
multiply 8 figures by 8; to divide 16 figures by 
8 figures only 24 seconds are required, and a 
square root of 16 figures is obtained within a 
minute! And all this is done by turning a 
handle rapidly, and the price of the whole ap- 
paratus is within the reach of most buyers. 

PuoTroGRAPHY AND PHoTograPHic APPARA- 
tus.—Mr. Warren de la Rue exhibited his most 
interesting series of photographs, showing the 
progress of the late total eelipse of the sun as 
seen in Spain. 

Col. Sir Henry James, director of the ord- 
nance survey, showed specimens of ‘“‘ photo- 
zincography,” for the reduction, enlarging, and 
printing of maps and plans. Sir Henry showed 
adaptations of it to the production of facsimiles 
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of ancient MS., and one of a page of Domesday 


_ Book. The photograph, by a simple and cheap 


, is transferred to a zine plate, whence 
any number of copies can be taken off by the 
ordinary plate printing process. 

F. Joubert exhibited a series of very beauti- 
ful pictures burnt in om glass, a marvellous 
adaptation of the photographic art in an abso- 
lutely new direction. By a pure photographic 
process he produces on the glass, in ceramic 
colors, a picture, which, by exposure to heat 
in the furnace becomes burnt in like any other 
picture on glass or china. By a careful and 


- artistic manipulation he has been able to pro- 


duce effects in several colors. The process has 
been perfected, and a cheap and artistic orna- 
mentation of our windows is brought within 
the means of the many. 

Crooks anp Wartoues.—The great dial 
around the stained glass window at the eastern 
end of the nave, measuring nearly 40 feet in 
diameter, was the first lion of this class. It 
was worked by a clock made by Dent. 

Another gigantic work, termed par ezcel- 
lence “The Great Exhibition Clock,” was 
placed in the central tower of the south side of 
the exhibition building. The maker is M. Ben- 
son, of Ludgate hill. Its special peculiarity is 
a new double lever rémontoire, the application 
of which diminishes the friction or retarding 
force, and allows of great motive power, even 
to the extent of 20 tons, being used without 
disturbing the time-keeping qualities. In all 
cases where the works of a clock are at a great 
distance from the dial, as in this case, the outer 
dial being 300 feet from the works, a great mo- 
tive power is requisite. 

The great watch and clock makers of Clerk- 
enwell exhibited in full strength. After Clerk- 
enwell, but at some distance, came the watches 
of Coventry; and last of all, the prettiest and 
cheapest, but much inferior, watches of Swit- 
zerland. In this class all the great watch and 
clock manufacturers of England showed their 
masterpieces of workmanship. There were 
reversible chronometers, steam clocks, marine 
chronometers, astronomical clocks, geographi- 
cal clocks, silent clocks, skeleton clocks, Lilipu- 
tian alarm clocks, electro-magnetic clocks, key- 
less watches, electric clocks, mercurial time- 
pieces, clocks showing mean time and longitude 
at important places, and galvano-magnetic 
clocks; and gold and silver watches of every 
description. 

Erzorrio TELEGRAPHS AND Etrorricat Ap- 
PARATUS.—It has been aptly observed that the 
practical influence of electrical inventions met 
the visitor at the very threshold of the Exhibi- 
tion Building, where the ‘‘ Magnetic Tell-Tale” 
of Prof. Wheatstone was attached to some of 
the turnstiles, and this, in a measure, controlled 
the financial department. This instrument was 
worked without battery power of any kind. 
The electricity was generated by a peculiarly 
constructed magnetic machine, so connected 
with the axis of the turnstile as to discharge a 
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current of its force at each revolution of the 
stile. Thus, each visitor, on passing through 
it, unconsciously and telegraphically announced 
his or her arrival to the financial officers in 
whose rooms were fixed the instruments for 
receiving and recording the liberated current, 
which latter was conducted thither by a line of 
copper wire laid along the building between 
those instruments and the turnstiles, and metal- 
lically connected to each. The registers thus 
obtained formed a complete check upon the 
money taken at the doors. . 

The great improvements and numerous in- 
ventions in electric telegraphy during the past 
ten years were strikingly shown by the various 
new instruments exhibited by the Universal 
Private Telegraph, the British and Irish, the 
Submarine, and other telegraphic companies, 
Prof. Wheatstone’s ingenious and beautiful Do- 
mestic telegraphs were shown in working order, 
and many inventions and contrivances to utilize 
this valuable discovery. Mr. Tyer exhibited his 
patent Train Telegraph. The apparatus for 
the use of the signalmen comprise a telegraph- 
ic needle for each line of rails in each direc- 
tion, and a bell and gong, having different 
sounds, the one for the up and the other for 
the down line of rails in each direction. The 
bell or gong is used to draw attention to the 
approach or passage of a train, and by the 
number of beats employed, to describe the 
train: while the needles are used solely to 
denote either “ line blocked,” or “line clear ;” 
and no signalman can alter his own instrument, 
it being the duty of each signalman to work the 
needles of the signalmen on each side of him. 

The most interesting and advanced of these 
instruments were those which worked more or 
less automatically. The automatic system of 
Mr. Allan consists of three machines; the 
punching machine is the first of these, and by 
this the ribbon paper to be passed through the 
sending machine is perforated with holes, rep- 
resenting dots and strokes of the Morse alpha- 
bet, at those points only where the current is 
required to mark on the unperforated ribbon 
at the receiving station; next is the sending 
machine, into which the perforated paper is 
introduced. This machine winds up its own 
clockwork, whereby the paper is drawn for- 
ward, and stops of its own accord when the 
message is completed ; and lastly, the receiving 
instrument at the distant station, which is also 
so arranged as to start its own machinery on 
receiving the electric impulse, and stop it when 
the perforated paper at the other end has pass- 
ed through the sending apparatus. 

The British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph 
Company exhibited a system of controlling tur- 
ret and other clocks, the clocks being control- 
led only, and not moved either in whole or part, 
by electricity. The three clocks shown were 
in all respects, excepting the pendulum, of or- 
dinary construction, and would go without the 
electric current, keeping their own time. The 
pendulum is a hollow electro-magnet, oscillat- 
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ing over or around permanent magnets. When 
a current is sent, second by second, from a con- 
trolling clock, the temporary attraction between 
the electro-magnet and the permanent magnet 
compels the controlled pendulum to copy the 
vibrations of the controller, even though there 
may be a discrepancy of several minutes in 
their daily independent rates. The above com- 
pany also sent the Acoustic Telegraph, the sig- 
nals being produced by strokes on a pair of 
bells of different tones. 

Mr. ©. F. Walker, the telegraph engineer, 
exhibited a pair of the bells, of which some 
hundreds are erected on the South-Eastern 
Railway, for signalling trains. There is but one 
movable piece, the hammer which strikes the 
bell. The battery employed is a one-fluid-bat- 
tery, the negative plate being platinized graph- 
ite. A counting index is attached to some 
bells to count if the signalman is absent or dis- 
tracted. Two instruments record the signals. 
One of these drops black and white balls into 
a groove for the signals, and spotted and blue 
for the hours and quarters. The other imprints 
red and black marks on cotton thread for the 
signals, and the two combined for time marks. 
Mr. Walker also exhibited a Graphite Battery 
in work; an audible system of Train Signals; 
an index for counting, and an apparatus for re- 
cording them. 

Messrs. ©. and §. A. Varley exhibited a large 
ebonite Electrical Machine: the dise is three 
feet in diameter, and is excited by a soft amal- 
gam composed of zine, tin, mercury, and lead, 
to give out sparks from 16 to 20 inches in 
length. 

Surercat Instruments AND APPLIANCES.— 
All the well-known manufacturers of Great 
Britain were represented in the Exhibition. 
Weiss and Son exhibited among the novelties a 
modification of the Ecraseur, an instrument by 
means of which the tissues of the body ean be 
divided by a wire or chain saw, worked by a 
sort of windlass action. The power here is 
obtained by an endless screw, and is so great 
that no part of the frame except the bones is 
capable of withstanding its force. As it cuts 

in a slightly uneven manner, and the constric- 
tion is necessarily very great before incision 
commences, there is little chance of important 
hemorrhage happening after its employment. 

The Artificial Limbs shown by Masters were 
of exquisite workmanship. One of the artifi- 
cial legs was of wonderfully small weight—viz., 
2 Ib. 7 oz., constructed of -willow wood coated 
with leather, and furnished with strong though 
light articulations. 

Among the French exhibitors, Charriére in- 
vented for M. Roger, the celebrated tenor of 
the Opéra Comique, an Arm. The novelty in 
its construction consists of an extra joint made 
in the centre of the forearm, to which a spring, 
with cords, is attached; and the cords, passing 
over the opposite shoulder, give the wearer the 
power of turning the hand and pointing the 
finger. In the French gallery we also noticed 
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the apparatus of Dr. Sales-Girons for the Pul- 
verization of Liquids: by means of compressed 
air a small stream of mineral or medicated 
water is driven against a metal plate with such 
rapidity, that on striking it, it breaks into a 
finely-divided state, or, in other words, into a 
mist which the patient can easily inhale. An 
instrument was invented by Dr. Marey, that not 
only shows the pulsation of an artery by the 
oscillation of a lever, but also draws on paper 
= curve defined by it at each beat of the 
eart. 

Leiter, of Vienna, had tubesused after the ope- 
ration of tracheotomy; they have a valve which 
allows the patient to speak, notwithstanding 
the opening in his windpipe. Dr. Hebra’s Bath, 
in which he keeps patients for such a period as 
eight weeks, is a curiosity in its way. 


superficial burn; and devised immersion in 
tepid water, constantly changing—and was 
quite successful in his treatment. 

Sanrrary AppLiaNnces.— Mr. Thomas Spencer 
exhibited the Magnetic Purifying Filter—the 


discovery is, that magnetic oxide of iron, load- 


stone, is nature’s chief agent of purification, 
and that any stratum containing iron also con- 
tains a small percentage of this oxide; and 
that where the oxide most abounds,—water is 
purest. The oxide attracts oxygen; the mole- 
cules of that gas become polarized, or ozone; 
the latter attracts the carbon of moist organic 
matter; and carbonic acid results. 

Dahlke’s patent Silicated Carbon Filter, is 
formed of a combination of carbon with silica, 
as existing in the Torbane Hill mineral, which 
is represented as immensely more effective than 
mere carbon, both as an oxidizer and a pro- 
moter of chemical combination generally: car- 
bon, indeed, acting mainly by absorption, or 
not chemically, being subject to saturation, and 
absorbing the carbonic acid. Instead of taking 
away the gas, the silicated carbon causes pro- 
duction of it, whilst nitrogenous products be- 
come changed. These filters have been adopted 
by the Metropolitan Free Drinking Fountains 
Association. 

Musicat Instruments.—The Pianoforte is 
given to outside decoration. This Exhibition 
shows, in its ample display of woods hitherto 
unknown from every quarter of the globe, what 
exquisite varieties of color and grain lie at the 
service of every cabinetmaker, though he be 
bent on no such fine fancies. Meanwhile, the 
general quality of instruments is improved. 

An American improvement merits special 
mention. Mr. Hulskamp exhibited a modifica- 
tion of the instrument, founded on the observa- 
tion that tension was an important element in 
the vibratory action of bodies. Accordingly, 
applying, by the use of screws, a straining 
power to the sounding board of a pianoforte, 
he is enabled to increase his vibration so mate- 
rially, that a horizontal pianoforte exhibited 
by him, two feet shorter than the ordinary 
grand, has all the power of the larger instru- 
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ment. The whole result thus produced, how- 


ever, is not solely due to the tension applied to 


_ the sounding board, but is in part referable to 


the oblique braces which transmit the vibrations 
from the frame on which the strings are stretch- 


ed to the centre of the sounding board. 


Hulskamp has applied the same principle of 
construction to the violin, increasing in a re- 
markable degree the volume of tone. 

In organs again, while there remains much 
to be done, there have been great improvements 
both in point of combination and to facilitate 
the manual and pedal execution. M. Sax had 


_ his usual case of carefully made brass instru- 


ments. England, we fancy, carries off the palm 
in flutes. 

The Musical Boxes from Geneva attracted 
great attention in the Swiss Court ; and Auber 
and Linton showed here a beautiful piece of 
mechanism which, though no novelty, drew a 
crowd of admirers. It was in the shape of a 
small musical box, just large enough for the 
waistcoat pocket, out of which, when the lid 
was opened, popped up a pretty little bullfinch, 
-who piped a song, fluttering his wings in the 
most natural manner possible. The plumage, 
the action, and the peculiar note of the bird, 
were imitated with wonderful exactness. It 
was a benevolent idea of the proprietors to 
make this me ical wonder subserve “all 
mankind’s concern,” charity, by announcing 
that whenever the sum of five shillings was 
raised among the visitors, the bird should per- 
form, and the fund so collected be appropriated 
to the benefit of the distressed cotton dis- 
tricts. He seldom continued long without an 
audience, and sometimes realized from 10/. to 
12/. a day toward the Cotton Districts Fund. 

MiscetLangous Maounrtnery. — Cotton-Spin- 
ning Machinery.—This important branch of 
machinery was largely represented; and Dob- 
son and Barlow, of Bolton, contributed a fair 
quota of the whole. They exhibited, in fact, a 
series of machines for opening and cleansing, 
preparing and spinning cotton. The first is 
named a Cotton Spinner, and it is adapted for 
spinning and cleaning long or short stapled 
cotton. The feeding parts and the inside 
gratings, are of a novel construction, the ob- 
ject in view being to open out and clean the 
cotton without injuring the staple. The second 
is called the Single Scutcher, and it is supplied 
with feeding rolls: the merit of the roils con- 
sists in their holding the cotton sufficiently firm 
without breaking the seeds or shells. Then 
follows the Breaker Carding Engine, which is a 
combined patent machine: Wallman, of the 
United States of America, and Dobson and 
Barlow, each having a share in it. Its chief 
merits are that the cotton is well opened and 
cleaned by the working rollers, before the 
upper rollers will allow it to pass the self-slip- 
ping top-flats: these flats can be taken out at 
pleasure by the attendant, and readjusted with- 
out the use of a screw key. A Finisher Card- 
ing Engine stands next, and it works automati- 
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cally—an improvement on the plan of strip- 
ping flats by hand, as is usually done. Ash- 
worth’s patent Lap Machine is used for making 
laps for the finisher carding engine, and comb- 
ing machine; and a grinding apparatus is so 
contrived as to grind two rollers and a flat at 
the same time. 

There was an extensive collection of Carpet 
weaving Machinery exhibited. The Power Loom 
by Tuer and Hall, of Bury, near Manchester, 
for the weaving of pile, velvet, patent tapestry, 
or ordinary Brussels carpet, any width re- 
quired, either with or without jacquard, was 
shown in operation. All the working motions 
are outside the loom, except the crank from 
which it is driven; by this means free access 
to the working parts is obtained, and a hither- 
to much complained of inconvenience removed. 
It will admit larger yarn beams in the same 
space than any other loom we know of. The 
wire motion inserts forty-five wires per minute, 
at two picks per wire; it recommends itself by 
the facility with which it inserts the wires on 
which the loops or pile is raised, and by its 
simple arrangement for holding the wires when 
inserted, withdrawing and transferring the 
point of the wire for reinsertion. The whole 
of the motion is governed in its action by one 
cam. It produces six yards of carpet per hour, 
much more than ordinary looms, and requires 
less space than most of them with the same 
width in the reed; six such machines may be 
driven by one horse’s power. This loom is 
also applicable to the weaving of Utrecht vel- 
vet, for the lining of carriages, omnibuses, &c. 

From Switzerland two Looms were both ex- 
hibited at work, in weaving broad ribbon. In 
one the pattern was a portrait of her Majesty 
(black lines on a white ground); the other 
produced the royal arms in beautiful colors, 
also on a white ground. This latter machine 
weaves several ribbons at one time. It is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, but so elab- 
orate and apparently complicated that it is 
perfectly bewildering to a stranger to endeavor 
to trace out the meaning of its parts—such 
piles of perforated cards, such masses of threads 
in the gears, and such innumerable little bob- 
bins and shuttles. It is in machines of this 
kind that we see the real genius of the French 
or Swiss mechanic develop itself. 

American Macurvery.—Among the ma- 
chines was Conroy’s Cork Cutter: the man in 
charge simply puts down a square of cork 
on a small ledge, and as the machine works, 
two fingers are pushed out, which grasp 
it, and fix it on a rapidly rotating pin, where 
it is applied to the edge of a circular knife, 
revolving horizontally: in a couple of sec- 
onds the square assumes the desired shape 
and size, and immediately drops into a res- 
ervoir beneath to make room for another. 
A man and a couple of boys can cut 150 gross 
of corks with this machine in aday. The Rope- 
making Machine, which stood next, compresses 
a ropewalk of some 800 or 900 yards into about 
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8 feet, and it spins a 12-strand rope quite asstout 
and in much less time than it could be done by 
hand. Close by the rope spinner was a Ma- 
chine for Shifting and Securing Machinery 
Belts, by which, no doubt, many accidents may 
be prevented. By pulling a cord the belt is 
moved either on or off the drums; and as the 
guides move they are secured in their place by 
a self-acting lock, so that the belt cannot slip 
either one way or the other. Eckell, of New 
York, sent one of his new Presses, by which 
1,000 Ibs. of cotton may be pressed into 18 cubic 
feet, or 800 lbs. of hay into a truss of 5 feet by 
2 feet, with a height of 82 inches, in a space of 
four minutes, and with a less expenditure of la- 
bor than by any other press yet invented. They 
are capable of exerting from 100 to 1,000 tous 
pressure, and one man working alone can bring 
100 tons to bear. The machinery is very sim- 
ple, and may be applied with equal advantage 
to presses for extracting oils. Hansbrow’s 
California Pump was chiefly distinguished for 
the ingenious adaptation of the leverage, so 
that a child might work it. The stream rises 
on the slightest movement of the handle, and 
when full power is put on, it will throw a stream 
from a depth of 30 feet to a height of 85 feet 
through 50 feet of hose. 

Among the most important machinery was a 
power loom for weaving tufted carpets. In a 
practical point of view it was perhaps one of 
the valuable novelties in the department. By a 
single throw of the shuttle, it will insert, weave 
in, cut off, and complete one whole range 
of figuring tufts across the’ width of the fabric 
in less time than is required for the making of 
a single tuft by the hand loom. Any medallion 
design can be woven in parts, which may easily 
be united so as to have the appearance of being 
woven in one piece, as the selvage produced is 
such that when sewed the seams are not visible. 
The strain on the material is so slight that com- 
mon worsted or woollen yarns of any quality may 
be used, so that the cheapest kinds of carpets 
may be produced in it. The Earl Granville 
has publicly stated that it is destined to achieve 
greater results than any other machine in the 
building. 

Besides these there were various other con- 
trivances of minor importance, but all display- 
ing wonderful ingenuity. 

The Pianofortes were highly praised by ex- 
perts. 

Mr. L, A. Bigelow, Boston, Mass., exhibited 
several machines connected with bootmaking. 
First was a machine for splitting the leather, 
or rather, as we would describe it, for paring 
the leather intended for soles to a uniform or 
required thickness. This is effected by passing 
the leather between two rollers, one grooved 
and the other smooth, behind which is a knife 
that may be adjusted in relation to the frame 
according to the thickness of the leather re- 
quired. The cutting is accomplished rapidly, 
and with more precision than can be done by 
the hand and knife. 


Then we had a machine: 
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for cutting up the leather into soles, which it 
does at the rate of twenty pair a minute, all 
fitted exactly to the last, without the use of a 
hand knife, and the edges sufficiently smooth 


to finish. Further, there was a ‘Heel Trimmer,” . 
that is, a machine which, carrying the boot or > 


shoe on a pivot, subjects it under a circular mo- 
tion to the action of a cutter, which in a minute 


_pares the rough edges to the form of heel, what- 


ever the thickness may be. At last came the Sole 
Sewing Machine, much on the same principle as 
the sewing machines for lighter material, with 
which the public are now familiar. Of course 
it is more ponderous and powerful, having a 
force to penetrate the thickest leather, or even 
a board half an inch thick. It uses a heavy 
waxed thread, drawing the thread more tightly 
than can be done by hand, and making the 
work both strong and solid. This machine will 
sew on the soles of one hundred and fifty pairs 
of boots or shoes per day. 

Another very simple contrivance of great use 
was a machine for addressing newspapers, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Sweet, of New York. A wooden 
disc, from the edge of which project all the 
letters of the alphabet, is made to revolve by a 
treddle; a small wooden block is pressed 
against the letter required, till the address is 
cut out on the face of the block. It is then placed 
along with hundreds of oth@gs similarly cut 
upon an endless band, and haVing been inked, 
the band carries them round; and as one by 
one they descend on a small table, the news- 
paper, or whatever is to be addressed, is press- 
ed against them by a pressure of the foot, anda 
thousand addresses are copied in a few minutes, 

Scholl’s Life Boat was constructed on a novel 
principle. It looks like a great green porpoise, 
with a lid opening into his back. Look into 
the interior, however, through the lid, and you 
discover the arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of a crew and passengers—for the saved 
and the rescuers, as the case may be. The ob- 
ject of the boat is to pass through a heavy surf 
with safety. The internal fittings of the boat 
are below the centre of gravity and of flotation. 
They are hung in the manner of a binnacle 
compass, that is, be the motion of the external 
shell or hull of the boat what it may, the per- 
sons within are always maintained in a horizon- 
tal position. Indeed, let the boat turn round 
and round like a spindle, which is hardly pos- 
sible, its passengers are nevertheless unmoved. 
The steering apparatus is within, and so are all 
the arrangements for a screw propeller. 

Some ingenious small hand-labor saving ma- 
chines were the most looked after. One of the 
most curious of these was the machine for 
milking the four teats of a cow at the same 
time, and in a manner precisely similar to the 
action of the calf’s mouth upon the teat. 
Also a very ingenious machine for making 
paper bags, which turns them out folded, 
packed, dried, and finished, at the rate of 46 a 
minute. 

A Wringing Machine, of great efficiency and 
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- economy, was shown. Its principle consists 
__ simply of two rollers of India rubber, kept at a 

tight pressure by means of screws, and on turn- 
=" a handle the articles of clothing, when 
washed, are drawn between the rollers and 
pressed dry without the slightest injury to the 
fabric. 

A Oaloric Engine, by Wilcox, was shown. It 
is an engine of low power, quick in its revolu- 
tions, not liable to derangement or explosion, 
and of which the consumption of coal is as low 
as 100 lbs. per day of 10 hours. Some good 
folding and revolving drying machines were 
shown in the American department, the prices 
of which were as low as 30s., of which 10s. is 
sent to the Lancashire relief fund. They had 
a good sale, and the 10s. charitable deodand 
was regularly acknowledged by the relief com- 
mittee. 

Sewing Machines.—It is “ now clearly estab- 
lished, that, whatever a needle can accomplish, 
the machine can do, from the finest and most 
 *delicate fabric for female adornment to the 

heaviest and coarsest habiliments of the sturdy 
laborer.” 

There were about thirty different sewing 
machines in the exhibition, each having, or 

rofessing to have, some distinctive peculiarity : 

in the American court, the Processes court, and 
in the French court. 

Howe’s sewing machine is the basis of all 
successful machines. 

Manvuraoctures.—(Cotton Fabrics.—It is 

- greatly to be regretted that the illustration of 
the cotton manufactures of Great Britain is not 
more complete. In 1851 it was very indiffer- 
ent. On this occasion, if not worse in itself, 

the defect in the exposition is aggravated by a 

much smaller display in a dependent industry 

—that of calico printing. 

The most extensive series of exhibits in the 
Cotton Olass was that comprised under the 
head of Sewing Threads. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851 the Turkish 
bath towel made its first appearance, and in a 
short time, owing partly to its quick adoption 
in the royal nursery, the article got into great 
favor. W. M. Christy and Son, of Fairfield, 
near Manchester, had an excellent exhibit of 
these useful adjuncts to the bath. The make 
is perfect, and the blankets specially noticeable 
as supplying a great want. 

The contributions from Glasgow consisted 
almost entirely of harness and other muslins, 
and exhibited a great general advance alike in 
taste and perfection of manufacture. In cot- 
tons, Glasgow keeps as high a place as Paisley 
does in shawls. Some of the printed cottons 
were beautiful specimens of printing. The 
hardness of effect of cotton prints is overcome, 
or at least diminished, by a very skilful com- 
bination of colors, which blend with each other 
with as much ease and softness of outline as 
woven fabrics. 

R. Owtram and Co., of Watling street, made 
an admirable display of figured muslins of a 
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very high quality as regards weaving, design, 
and finish. The imitation French cambric, 
and the jaconots and nainsooks were excellent. 

France exhibited largely in this class, and 
did justice to the power of production, alike in 
tasteful design, beauty of mechanical result, 
and brilliancy of color. The finest yarns, and 
in its way the most complete exhibit, were cer- 
tainly those of Mallet Brothers, Lille. 

The sewing threads exhibited were of first 
class quality and finish, and the specimens 
of muslin and lace showed the yarns in their 
application to these fabrics to great advantage. 

M. Thivel-Michon, Tarare, brought together 
Specimens of muslins manufactured from yarn 
spun by the leading spinners both of the Conti- 
nent and England. The finest were by the lat- 
ter, and fabrics were shown made of 220s and 
300s spun by Murray and Co. ; of 250s by M‘Con- 
nel and Co. ; and of 300s and 440s by T. Houlds- 
worth and Co., all of Manchester. The speci- 
mens of muslins made from cotton grown in 
Algeria were very suggestive, but none seemed 
to go beyond 180s. ° 

In the French court was a most elegant ex- 

osition of tamboured work in net and muslin. 

. V. Dubois, Paris, showed some admirably 
tamboured muslin curtains. The work is done 
with great ability. The foliation in one ex- 
ample was based on tropical plants, and the 
effect of some portions was very superb. 

The contributions of cotton goods from 
Switzerland of goods manufactured for expor- 
tation say much for the ability and enterprise 
of the people. 

The Belgian contributions in this class were 
of a very practical character. 

Probably the most remarkable exhibit of 
cotton goods in the Austrian Department, con- 
sisted of shawls and other articles of ladies’ 
dress, with neck overties for gentlemen, made 
of chenille and cotton. 

The cotton goods of the Zollverein were 
cheap and strong clothing for working men. 
Some of these goods were made with a plush- 
like face, soft and downy, and, whilst the pat- 
terns and dyes are well selected and in excel- 
lent taste, the finish is equal to woollens of the 
same character. 

Saxony had some useful exhibits of cotton. 

The Milan Chamber of Commerce exhibited 
a series of useful fabrics in cotton. There wa- 
also a curious, but we fear not a very practi- 
cal illustration of the produce of Italy in raw 
cotton. 

The only exhibitors of cotton goods from the 
United States were Gardner, Brewer, and Co., 
of Boston, Mass. 

Three prize medals were awarded to exhibi- 
tors of raw cotton grown in New South Wales, - 
and the same number to the exhibitors of the 
same material grown in Queensland. 

Flax and: Hemp.—This important section of 
textile industry presented few novelties. On 
the whole, the flax and hemp manufacture 
proper may be said to have been stationary 
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since 1851. The manufacture of jute has, how- 
ever, progressed enormously, and it is stated 
that 40,000 tons of this material are now work- 
ed up annually in Scotland. 

The foreign productions in flax*and hemp 
were pretty much on a par with those of 1851. 

Among the flax machines exhibited was an 
improved Power Loom, by Harrison and Sons, 
Blackburn. It is supplied with a. self-acting 
positive letting-off motion, which delivers the 
warp as required by the faking-up motion for 
the cloth, which motion is also positive. These 
two motions work in concert, and with such 
precision that the warp is delivered from the 
yarn beam with the same regularity when the 
beam is almost empty as when it is full. The 
taking-up roller of the loom is covered with a 
patented surfacing material instead of that in 
ordinary use, made of emery. It is also sup- 
plied with the weft-stopping motion, and other 
important appliances. A loom of this descrip- 
tion is capable of weaving upward of 180 yards 
of linen per week. 
« Silk and Velvet.—The English silks made a 
great show in themselves, and there has been 
nothing yet displayed by foreigners which equals 
our best specimens of loom manufacture. Grant 
and Gask sent some gorgeous specimens of 
English made silk curtains, where the brocade 
fabric is interwoven with designs in spun 
glass, as fine as silk, These tissues-de-verre are of 
a similar manufacture to the hangings that are 
now in the throne room at St. James’s, and 
which have been some thirty years in use, 
though still as bright as ever. Fry and Co., 
and Pim Brothers, exhibited every kind of 
poplin, either watered, embroidered, or figured. 
One of the best examples was a copy in white 
silk of the various forms of snow crystals work- 


ed on a blue ground, by which, of course, an al-_ 


most endless diversity of beautiful little stars 
is obtained. Of silk, the most important man- 
ufacture of France, the finest specimens were 
from Lyons. In elaborately figured silks, France 
is unrivalled in the manufacture. MM. Schulz 
set out two pieces of white silk—the one em- 
broidered with orchids, and the other with 
birds of paradise. The work was a perfect 
marvel; it was the most astonishing piece of 
silk in the whole exhibition; and along with 
it were shown 300 reels of thread of various 
tints, which had been required for the produc- 
tion of the figures. 

The show of ribbons sent by Coventry was 
magnificent. There are apparently very few 
ribbons made anywhere in England but at Cov- 
entry—certainly none which can compare with 
them, either for fabric or design. 

The most beautiful silk fabric which the 
French now make, and which is in common 
use, goes by the name of chiné. They excel all 
the world in this. The peculiarity of it is, that 
the pattern, which may display any amount of 
coloring, is printed on the warp and on the warp 
alone, and that as a consequence it appears, af- 
ter the weaving .has been completed, with a 
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vague and misty outline; to produce a good 
pattern by such means requires the nicest care. 

Woollen and Worsted and Mized Fabrics.— 
In these great and important industries a most 
decided improvement is manifested in the gene- 
ral taste of the goods and perfection of dye and 

nish. 

On the foreign side, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony (the two latter as States 
of the Zollverein) exhibited largely and effect- 
ively alike in woollens and mixed fabrics; and 
marked improvements have taken place in cer- 
tain directions. France has probably made the 
most decided improvement in the greater sub- 
stantiality of her woollen cloths; in shawls and 
the more ornate mixed fabrics, her pre-emi- 
nence in certain points remained much the 
same. 

Carpet Manufacture.—In carpets the exhibi- 
tion is well represented, but there is but little 
novelty either in design or manufacture, 

Tapestries of Gobelins and Beauvais.—The 
tapestries of the imperial manufactory of Gobe-, 
lins and of the sister institution of Beauvais at 
this very day are as highly prized as when the 
royal works were first established two centuries 
since, Their exhibit consisted of four tapes- 
tries and two carpets—the large central tapestry 
containing a full-length portrait figure, and the 
two carpets are from the parent institution 
(Gobelins), and the fruit pieces to the right and 
left from Beauvais. 

The tapestries from Beauvais were in no 
way inferior to those of Gobelins; yet they 
differ so widely in character that a mere glance 
will suffice for the distinguishing between the 
works of the two manufactories. Those from 
Beauvais are of still life and fruit, while those 
from Gobelins are of an historical character. 

Kamptulicon was exhibited by Taylor & Co., 
and isa floor cloth made of cork and India 
rubber. It is admirably adapted for all situa- 
tions where the floor is damp, being exceedingly 
durable. : 

Printed and Dyed Fabrics.—Probably in no 
department of the whole exhibition has there 
been so thorough a change since 1851 as in that 
of printed fabrics: mousselines - de - laine, 
baréges, and other printed fabrics of kindred 
make having been superseded by alpac 
mohairs, and various light and elegant mixe 
fabrics. Nevertheless, the leading printers, 
both of Manchester and Glasgow, contributed 
little to the display. In the matter of design 
the great body of English and Scotch calico 
printers are pretty much where they were 
fifteen years ago. 

The French printers made a great effort to 
completely illustrate everything they were 
doing, especially in the way of improvements 
in printed fabrics: the result was, they made a 
valuable display, and deservedly carried off the 
largest portion of the honors. : 

A systematic illustration of the various im- 
provements in the chemistry of calico printing 
and dyeing since 1851 was given by Mr. Rum- 
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ney. All the new dyes and chemicals of any 
importance introduced into the trade during 
the last eleven years were here shown, as illus- 
‘trating “the latest chapter in the history of 
ealico printing.” The various dyes and chemi- 
cals were exhibited in bottles; and the ex- 
amples in cotton, silk, wool, and mixed fabrics 
were alsoshown. Amongst them was the ap- 
plication of Mr. Perkin’s discovery of coal tar 
and its remarkable product aniline as a coloring 
agent. Aniline colors were shown in their 
_ varied forms of dyeing and printing as ap- 
plied to cottons, cotton velvets, silk, and 
woollen, in shades of purple, reds, and blues, 
known as mauve, magenta, &c. The colors in 
silk were especially brilliant. There were also 
illustrations of murexide colors on cotton and 
woollens. Murexide, generally called Roman 
purple, was in great vogue amongst printers 
and dyers about 1856. This is a guano color, 
as the uric, and is found in sufficient quantities 
in that substance, which is first treated with 
hydrochloric acid, and subsequently with nitric 
acid. The final result was seen in the speci- 
mens exhibited. To these were added pigment 
colors fixed with glue and mercury, under 
Lightfoot’s patent; also aniline and pigment 
colors. Pigment colors fixed by albumen and 
substitutes for albumen, such as lacterine, 
gluten, &c., were shown; and coal-tar colors in 
combination at one operation with dyeing and 
_ printing. Specimens of emeraldine, a new 
green, and azurine, a new blue, were contribut- 
ed by Mr. Crace Calvert, F.R.S., of Manchester. 
_ Emeraldine is produced by preparing cotton 
with chlorate of potash ; then printing with an 
acid chloride of aniline, in a given period a 
bright green appears; next the green is sub- 
jected to the action of asolution of bichromate 
of potash, and the tint is changed to a deep 
blue, which has been called azurine. 

Furniture chintz printing, represented by two 
exhibitors, stood where it did in 1851; the 
printed table covers were as stationary. Of 
printed felts there were better specimens. 

In dyeing, pure and simple, a great triumph 
has been achieved by English dyers on this oc- 
casion. 

France exhibited largely, and did justice to 
the power of production alike in tasteful design, 
beauty of mechanical result, and brilliancy of 
color. Austria made a great advance ; but the 
most remarkable progress was that of Russia, 
for, notwithstanding the disastrous war and po- 
litical distractions since 1851, Russia produced 
in this Exhibition most remarkable specimens, 
probably the best of the kind shown, consider- 
ing that eleven years ago the industry may be 
said not to have existed. 

A beautiful combination of science and me- 
chanics as applied to the art of engraving was 
shown in the electrograph engraving machine 
of Mr. Henry Garside, of Manchester. This is 
intended for the engraving of copper cylinders 
used in calico printing, and may be described 
here. aapdictinolve feature of this apparatus, 
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apart from its mechanical arrangement, con- 
sists in the application of voltaic electricity in 
communicating movement to important and 
delicate portions of the machine. The cylinder 
to be engraved is first coated with a thin film 
of varnish, sufficiently resistent to the continu- 
ous action of the strongest acids. The requir- 
ed number of copies of the original design are 
then traced on the cylinder by means of a 
series of diamond points arranged on the ma- 
chine, in a line parallel to the cylinder. The 
metallic surface of the latter thus becomes ex- 
posed at the parts required to be engraved. A 
bath of nitric or some other potent acid is after- 
ward used to deepen the exposed portions to 
the extent required, and thus the operation is 
completed. The diamond points are all in con- 
nection with as many small magnets, and these 
are so arranged that intermittent voltaic cur- 
rents are established in unison with the orig- 
inaldesign. The results are that the diamonds 
are withdrawn or advanced at the proper 
moment, and the tracery forms an exact counter- 
part of thecopy. Thereare, also, adjustments, 
which enable the operator to enlarge or diminish 
at will the size of the patterns to be engraved. 

Lace Making.—The respective positions of 
the countries which may be said to compete in 
the lace manufacture have, we think, continued 
unchanged since the last Exhibition. England 
has made a wonderful advance. France well 
supports its ancient reputation ; but, undeniably, 
Belgium has contributed the most exquisite 
specimens. 

In the Belgian Department M. Hoorickx ex- 
hibited a beautiful novelty—a handkerchief 
which presents every variety of point stitch, 
and several styles of design. At the extreme 
edge of the lace border is a wreath of convol- 
vulus leaves and flowers; within that is a kind 
of arabesque pattern enriched with plumetis 
or satin-stitch, which is quite a new feature of 
the Belgian laces; and then comes the triumph 
of art in a border of exquisite little bouquets; 
the miniature flowers are all in relief, the rose 
showing its circling petals, and other blossoms 
their natural forms. The small centre of cam- 
bric is enclosed within a mechanical design of 
heavier substance. The price is about £200. 
A section of flounce, half a yard wide, with 
flowers in the same style of relief, was also dis- 
played: the value of the set of two, £800 ; that 
of a tunic with berthe and handkerchief, 
about the same. Van Rossum showed point 
sets of handkerchief, lappet, collar, and sleeves : 
each setis worth £240, and occupied four years 
in making. 

The French have much improved the “gui- 
pure,” called by them “ Maltese.” Among va- 
rious shawls and flounces of Chantilly was M. 
Segnin’s half shaw], valued at £140, pattern, a 
Chinese garden. The Compagne des Indes 
showed a point d’Alencon flounce, priced at 
£1,000. 

The exhibition of British lace was admirable, 
not only for its beauty and richness, but for the 
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variety of object in which Honiton, Ireland, 
and Nottingham compete for supremacy. The 
larger kinds of lacework, as curtains, &c., 
came almost entirely from Nottingham: the 
honors were carried off by the exquisite de- 
signs of Copestake and Moore. The Notting- 
ham imitations included Spanish shawls and 
mantillas, and black Chantilly, remarkably im- 
proved. Reckless and Hickling, of Notting- 
ham, exhibited laces, flounces, tunics, mantles, 
shawls, coiffures, and barbes in one piece, all 
made by the pusher machine, with the applica- 
tion of the jacquard; all the fabric pattern 
being made by the machine, and the outline 
being entirely needlework. These goods nearly 
rival the hand-made laces of Cambray, Chan- 
tilly, and Bayeux. 

A case of Spanish blondes contained articles 
richly embroidered in colors and gold thread ; 
the real gem of the collection, however, was a 
white mantilla—the pattern, wreaths of flowers 
supported by flying cupids, of solid texture ; 
the ground light guipure. Saxony is remark- 
able rather for the low price than the quality 
of its laces; but Berlin added to the attractions 
of the Exhibition a very creditable suit of Brus- 
sels point on real ground. 

Furs, Feathers, and Hair.—The finest speci- 
mens of this class were grouped or displayed in 
trophies. Messrs. George Smith & Son, Wat- 
ling street, displayed, in this form, various de- 
scriptions of sable, and eight varieties of fox ; 
and beneath these, magnificent paletots, with 
smaller articles intermixed. The most striking 
feature of the group was a mantle of pure 
white ermine, without the usual intermixture 
of tails, but trimmed with a broad border ot 
delicately-marked chinchilla. The handsome 
trophy of Mr. Nicholay, the court furrier, 
formed one of the most attractive ornaments of 
the nave. Here the Russian sable was to be 
seen in perfection: a complete set of it, includ- 
ing trimmed velvet mantle, is valued at £500. 
Among the treasures of the collection was a 
sea-otter skin, worth £50. 

De Costa, Andrade, & Co. displayed an 
ostrich feather trophy, in which as many as 
ten different colors of tints were presented in 
one single feather. The white plumes were 
examples of purity of color and excellence of 
finish ; they were selected from 5,000. 

Among other curiosities exhibited was a 
case containing specimens of human hair of 
great length, shorn from the heads of English, 
German, French, and Italian ladies—hair of 
every hue, from pale auburn to jet black, and 
of every degree of fineness and silky gloss. 
The honors in this class, however, were carried 
off by some fair unknown of Great Britain, 
from whose head had been severed a lock of 
jet-black hair, no less than 74 inches in length! 

India Rubber Manufactures—There were 
upward of twenty exhibitors of various manu- 
factures in this material, besides those of gutta- 
percha, and other analogous substances. 

Prominent amongst these were the original 
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atentees in England, C. Mackintosh & Oo., of 
Winchestek who exhibited beautiful specimens 
of the raw material, showing the process of 
manufacture, from the masticated lump to the 
finished sheet. In soft vulcanized India rubber 
was shown a door mat, produced by making 
incisions with a sharp knife at regular intervals, 
which being kept open, during vulcanization, a 
mat is produced, firm to the foot. 

Warne & Co. showed their novel junction 
rubber for piston rings and pump buckets, 
made of soft and hard rubber combined; and 
their screw-shaft water-stop for ocean steamers, 
which prevents the necessity of stoppage for 
repacking when at sea. This is effected by the 
inflation of two rings so arranged as to answer 
the end required whilst the stuffing box is being 
repacked. They also showed an elastic bath 
towel, having a rubber warp alternate with . 
cotton, 

The North British Company, of Edinburgh, 
excelled particularly in their overshoes. They 
showed, let into the floor, the largest valve 
which has ever been made, being six feet by four 
inches in diameter, and one and a half inches 
thick, made of pure rubber, in the manufacture 
of which no solvent had been used. 

Walton & Oo., of Chiswick, showed samples 
of their “ campticon, or India-rubber substi- 
tute,” made from oxidized oil, freed of unctuous 
matter, and formed into semielastic resin, 
which, for steam packing, driving bands, and 
hose, answers as well as India rubber, and at a — 
considerably less cost. 

Perreaux’s method of constructing pump 
valves, is copied from the valves contained in 
the human heart. The valves are made of 
India rubber vulcanized for the purpose; they 
are of the form of a tube flattened at one ex- 
tremity, similar to the mouthpiece of a haut- 
boy. The thickness of the sides of the 
upper part diminishes gradually to the top, 
where the two sides meet and form two lips, 


which, when the valve is in a state of rest, are | 


in close contact, and prevent the downward 
passage of the fluid. ith any upward pres- 
sure the lips freely separate, and allow of the 
upward passage of the fluid; the gradual di- 
minution in the thickness or tapering of the 
sides forming the lips of the passage enables 
the valve to open and close with the slightest _ 
variation of pressure. The passage for the fluid 
through these valves is larger than in any ~ 
others of the same dimensions; they also pos- 
sess the advantage of having a “‘clearway,” 
there being nothing whatever to retard the flow 
of water; and, owing to the self-acting princi- — 
ple imparted by the elasticity of the material, 
they close perfectly and instantaneously the 
moment the pressure from below ceases. The 
lips of the valves being flexible and elastic, any 
foreign substance which may enter the suction 
pipe, such as sand, gravel, coal dust, cinders, 
grain, cotton, tow, rags, chips of wood, &c., 
passes freely through, without in the least in-' 
terfering with or deranging the action of the 
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valve; semifluid material, as tar, passes freely 
through. Should a pump of this description 
remain dry for any length of time it requires 
‘no priming by pouring water into it, as other 
pumps do, but is always ready for immediate 
use. In practice these valves answer exceed- 
ingly well; they are extensively used in soap 
and alkali factories, and by paper makers, tan- 
ners, bleachers, and dyers, in pumping paper 
stuff, chemicals, tan liquor, &c., The pumps 
exhibited had glass cylinders or barrels, so that 
the action of the valves might be seen. It is 
found advantageous to use glass barrels, as they 
are free from corrosion, and lubricate them- 
selves with the material which is pumped 
through them. 

Leather, Including Saddlery and Harness.— 
Additional warranty was given to the old fable 
of “nothing like leather” by the contents of a 
smal] court of British specimens, remarkable 
both for material and manufacture. 

From the headquarters, Bermondsey, Hep- 
burn & Son sent an enormous butt-hide of 
black enamelled leather, 11 feet long by 10 feet 
3; and a large number of tanned English sole 
butts, the average weight being 43 lbs.; the 
thickness and texture being very remarkable. 
Samples ofall the tanning materials used in Eng- 
land were shown in front of these butt-hides— 
English oak bark, valonia, gambier, shumac, mi- 
mosa, hemlock, oak bark, and others. Leather 
for boot tops, thin and light in texture as a 
lady’s glove, for jockey boots, contrasted 
strongly with the enormous thickness of the 
leather made from the walrus hide. There was 
also buff leather for soldiers’ accoutrements. 
In saddlery and harness, Mr. Ouff showed a mag- 
nificently embroidered military state saddle, the 
property of the Duke of Buccleuch; it is cov- 
ered with blue velvet, richly worked in silver 
and gold, and is a gorgeous piece of work, ri- 
valling some of the state trappings of India. 
Merry, of St. James’s street, sent a beautiful 
saddle and suite of harness, made to the order 
of the Prince of Wales. The whips, by Swaine 
& Adeney, formed a brilliant and tasteful dis- 
play, a case of theirs being valued at more than 
a thousand pounds. Among other applications 
of leather were specimens of that once fashion- 
able accomplishment for ladies, potichomanie, 
snuff boxes, and embossed leather for walls, 
screens, and covering furniture. 

Paper Making and Stationery.—The French 
paper makers made a far more satisfactory ap- 
pearance than the British; and any one, after 
a stroll through their court, could form a very 
fair judgment concerning the peculiarities and 
excellences of French paper. In France linen 
Tags appear to take the place of cotton in Eng- 
land, and the average quality of the papers is, 
therefore, higher. In the commoner kinds of 
printing papers, such as are used for our news- 
pepers, France cannot compete with England. 

ery cheap French papers seem to be pro- 
duced by a free admixture of clay, and they 
drop apart under tension, like tinder. These 
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printing papers are generally unsized, one ad- 
vantage of which is, that the paper takes the 
impress of the type with greater perfection. 
In their writing papers they mix their size with 
the pulp, whilst we commonly spread it on the 
surface, and often by this skilful glaze a poor 
paper is passed off for a good. In fancy writ- 
ing papers we know nothing in England to com- 
pare with the French delicacy of tint and finish ; 
and there were colored note papers with a va- 
riety of ornamental water marks. French 
writing paper, if sufficiently known, would, 
like French gloves, have many purchasers. It 
is easily written on, is light, and finely finished. 
For foreign letters there is nothing to compare 
with the thin French paper. We noticed some 
foolscap, light as tissue paper, weighing only six 
pounds to the ream, and which can be written 
on both sides. 

There was also some paper made from the 
hop bine, by Barling, amidst the hop grounds 
of Kent; and some board made of paper, of 
which the exhibitor, Mr. Towle, more than 
twenty years ago, built himself a house, which 
has once, at least, successfully resisted a fire, 
that burned to the ground the adjoining sub- 
stantially brick-built residence. The applica- 
tion of silicate of zopissa, a description of Ara- 
bian gum, to paper, by Mr. F. Szerelemy, has 
been found to give it somuch strength that the 
material may be used for rocket tubes, plank- 
ing for ships’ sides, water pipes, and, it is even 
said, for heavy artillery. 

Burgess & Ward, of Mendip Paper Mills, 
near Wells, showed excellent specimens of straw 
paper, with samples illustrating the various 

rocesses of its manufacture and application. 
ese makers claim for their paper superiority 
over that made of common rags, and to prove 
its capabilities showed its adaptibility for news- 
papers, railway time tables, placards, &. They 
also exhibited book work, music, fine engray- 
ings, and lithographs, printed on their papers; 
also paper hangings, enamelled papers in va- 
rious hues, fancy box papers, in gold colors; 
and a delicate polychromic printing, executed 
on their paper by Day & Son. All these spe- 
cimens showed good surface and texture; prov- 
ing that the richest work tells upon straw 
paper as well ason the finest rags; and Ward’s 
paper has less of the objectionable brittleness 
than any other straw paper. 

A very interesting collection of the products 
made from the leaves of the maize plant was 
shown; they included a nutritive bread stuff; 
a fibrous material to be spun or woven like flax ; 
and a pulp from which a most beautiful paper 
can be made. The latter process, as carried on 
in the Imperial Paper Manufactory at Schloe- 
gelmuehle, Lower Austria, gives a produce of 
100 Ibs. of paper from 300 Ibs. to 359 lbs. of 
head leaves, irrespective of the other materials, 
And, what is important in this new material, 
it is very abundant; for, according to official 
accounts, the maize planted in Austria yields, 
annually, head leaves estimated at 2,750,000 
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ewt., which, worked up into paper, would ex- 
ceed 1,500,000 lbs. So strong and durable is 
maize paper that, if ground short, it can be used 
as an excellent substitute for glass, so great is 
its natural transparency and firmness. 

Printing.—Plate, lithograph, and other 
modes of printing were well illustrated. In 
this class were exhibited specimens of printing 
type. For good, clear-cast, and durable type 
England has a high reputation ; but, in the dec- 
orative parts ofthe art, ranks low inthe culti- 
vated judgment of her Continental neighbors, 
None of our printers’ ornaments will stand 
comparison with those put forth in the exqui- 
site pattern books of Paris and Vienna. 

Probably the most curious feature of this de- 
partment was the collection of Tribner & Co., 
of Paternoster-row, consisting of their Russian 
publications. From information supplied, it 
appears that the Russian press, the first ever 
introduced into that country, was established 
in 1853; and so signal seems to have been its 
success that it boasts now of more than fifty 
original works, which have exercised an enor- 
mous influence on the development of Russian 
affairs. The works hitherto produced are of a 
political, historical, literary, and theological 
character. We remark among them the first 
volume of a Russian Bible, containing the com- 
plete Pentateuch. It should be remembered 
that the Russian church never allowed the 
Bible to be translated into the vernacular, and 
all honor is, therefore, due to Mr. Triibner for 
haying been the first to do what one would 
have thought to be the peculiar province of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The books 
are all very creditably got up, paper and print- 
ing being very excellent,—indeed, it is reported 
that London Russian type has become the model 
from which modern native Russian fonts are 
being cast. 

Among the writing inks was Blackwood’s 
Jesoline, the color of which, being held in solu- 
tion, never deposits, and the ink, therefore, does 
not get thick. 

Black-lead and Colored Pencils were exhibit- 
ed. Melville’s solid Red Ink deserves notice, so 
also Messrs. Wolfi’s Colored Crayons in cedar; 
and in the foreign courts were to be seen how 
far the pencil manufacture can be carried, and 
at what. prices the pencils may be obtained. 
Grossberger & Kurz, of Nuremberg, manufac- 
ture pencils the full length, which they sell at 
the very low rate of 1s, 1d. the gross. 

In Steel Pens English manufacturers reigned 
supreme. 

Reynolds & Sons, Vere-street, have contrived 
some Playing Cards for the use of the blind; 
the pips being cut out and mounted on ordi- 
nary cards, so as to stand out in relief, 

To the assemblage of choice examples of 
color printing, Leighton Brothers, of Milford 
house, Strand, contributed a collection of their 
Chromatic Prints, such as are occasionally 
given away with the numbers of the “TII- 
lustrated London News.” Of some of these 
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prints as many as 280,000 copies have been * 


printed. 

In printing surfaces the Electro-Block Com- 
pany showed their most ingenious process of 
enlarging and reducing blocks. This, with Mr, 
W. J. Linton’s kerographic process and Mr. 
Wallis’s new art of auto-typography, illustrated 
one among the very many attempts to effect 
that long-sought desideratum—an effective me- 
tallic relief produced without engraving. Brad- 
bury & Wilkinson exhibited minute engravings 
for the prevention of forgeries in notes; and 
the exquisite specimens of the nature-printed 
books produced by the late Henry Bradbury 
were also shown—an honor to any country. 

The specimens of lithographs and chromo- 
lithographs shown by Day & Sons, Rowney, 
Vincent, & Hanhart were among the finest that 
have ever been displayed. It is difficult even for 
the most practised eye to detect the difference 
between some of the best specimens of these 
and carefully finished water colors. 

Bookbinding.—Leighton, Son, and Hodge’s 
work displayed most artistic skill combined 
with some special excellences: amongst the 
items most noteworthy, were “ The Sermon on 
the Mount,” the largest block ever engraved 
or worked in gold in one piece. The arming 
press by which the impression was made, is 
the most powerful in the world: it weighs up- 
ward of ten tons. This firm was the first to 
introduce for the ornamentation and lettering 
of books, aluminium. 

In matters of taste and delicacy of manipu- 
lation, the French are in advance of us; as ex- 
emplified in M. Engelmann’s large volume 
bound in red morocco, inlaid with dark green; 
and a square volume in green morocco, inlaid 
with small dice of orange and yellow. In clasp- 
ing, the French likewise excel. MM. Maine 
and Son, of Tours, showed a copy of “ La Tou- 
raine,” unique, and one of the most beautiful 
vellum books in the world; the plates are like 
sheets of ivory; binding, morocco, inlaid. 

Educational Works and Appliances.—It was 
judiciously intended by the Committee to 
whom the Educational Department of the Ex- 
hibition was intrusted that the contributions to 
it sent by the various countries should be in 
juxtaposition; to insure their being seen and 
compared with greater facility. But the For- 
eign Commissioners determined upon keeping 
each educational collection separate ; neverthe- 
less, we shall describe the more noteworthy 
objects of the several collections in one group. 

The British Educational Collection was not 
very extensive; the books exhibited were nu- 
merous and well chosen ; some eminent publish- 
ers sent their most approved Educational 
Works. The various well-known educational 
institutions showed what they have done in: 
providing books and requisites of a useful and 
convenient description. There were books for 
the blind, and untearable books for children ; 
excellent maps, and a projection of the two 
hemispheres, representing the globular form 
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of the earth in such a way as to prevent or re- 
_move the usual crude ideas of young persons 
- onthepoint. Of the many good globes which 
were exhibited, that of Macintosh, made of 
India rubber, seemed to be the most conven- 
jent; when not inflated it occupies very little 


The Austrian Educational Collection was at- 
tractive; the Government priding itself on 
haying directed education, in a special manner, 
to practical purposes, the country being well 
provided with schools of every kind and for 
every class. Among the requisites for teaching 
shown by Austria was means of instruction in 
shorthand, a branch not often considered as 
belonging to ordinary education. We found 
maps printed, not on paper, but on woven 
fabrics, and hence more convenient and durable 
than the ordinary kind; also aids in the way 
of rendering formal lessons unnecessary; Pic- 
tures and other objects for the instructive oc- 
cupation of youth; Models of Schools, &c. A 
variety of Mechanical and other Toys was 
shown.* The models and apparatus connected 
with realistic schools, or those affording, in 
addition to ordinary instruction, facilities for 
acquiring special branches of knowledge relat- 
ing to manufacturing and trading pursuits, 
were very interesting. Philosophical apparatus 
used in the higher grades of instruction was 
also shown; and illustrations to anatomy and 
comparative anatomy. 

Belgium had objects devoted to the school 
of industry, besides ordinary apparatus, such 
as books, models of school desks, &c. ; a collec- 
tion of substances used for domestic purposes; 
historical and mechanical diagrams; designs 
for shawls, &c., some of them extremely beau- 
tiful; and specimens of the work done by the 
pupils. In a Belgian school museum were 
diagrams and other illustrations of natural 
history; collections of minerals and philosoph- 
ical instruments; specimens of the works of 
the blind, and of deaf mutes, &c. 

France had arranged her educational contri- 
butions in a very pleasing and convenient way, 
in two compartments: the first devoted to the 
means and appliances for instruction; the se- 
cond, to the results obtained from them in the 
shape of works executed by the pupils. Inthe 
former, besides an excellent collection of books 
connected with pedagogy, globes, maps, &c., 
was an Orrery, placed within a sphere of glass, 
having the fixed stars depicted upon it. There 
were also models of solids and curves, photo- 
graphic copies from antique busts, anatomical 
and mechanical diagrams, natural history and 
botanical collections, &. Inthe compartment 
which contained the works of the pupils, was 
apainting on porcelain, by a young workman 
only eighteen years old; and some beautiful 
specimens of flower painting, sent by the 
School of Design ofthe city of Paris. The 

* The trade in toys in Austria is very great. The Groden 


Valley, in the Tyrol, exports annually three hundred tons 
of wooden toys, that reach every quarter of the globe. 
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work executed by the blind, and by deaf 
mutes, was very striking. 

The Educational Collection of Italy included 
some good diagrams; models of crystals and 
solids; a collection of chemical substances; a 
small museum of economic botany, containing 
the various agricultural products of the country, 
mineral and natural history specimens, 


Prussia, long distinguished for her exertions 
in the cause of education, among her education- 
al apparatus exhibited some good Maps and 
Globes, both plain and in relief; apparatus for 
teaching the rudiments of geometry by super- 
position of the surfaces, or parts of surfaces, 
which are to be proved equal; some very ex- 
cellent elementary collections of minerals, &c. 

The Educational contributions of Russia in- 
cluded models of animals and fruits, and rep- 
resentations of the different varieties of the 
human race. Switzerland had done little to 
show the progress which she has really made 
in education. Her contribution was nearly 
confined to a few neat mechanical diagrams, 
collections of common substances, objects re- 
lating to natural history, and herbaria. 

Furniture and Upholstery.—There was a 
large show of excellent furniture, which not 
only impressed one with its sumptuousness and 
magnificence, but also with its bold and elabo- 
rate beauty of design, its art-workmanship and 
high finish. And in no class of the Exhibition 
were there better proofs of the advancement 
of the national taste since 1851 than in the 
furniture display. Some of the fine forms re- 
minded one of the furniture artists of last cen- 
tury, when the cabinetmaker was an artist as 
well as an artisan. Our success in this branch 
assures us that we need no longer ransack old 
mansions, or curiosity shops, for furniture of 
beautiful design as well as craft, when it is so 
mg produced by the workers of our own 

y. 

All our great firms competed here, and the 
result of their combined efforts was an exhibi- 
tion which defied comparison with that put 
forward by any other country. The Sideboard 
Bookcase, inlaid with Wedgwood plaques, and 
the Robinson Crusoe Sideboard—the former for 
exquisite and most harmonious decoration, and 
the latter for its spirited carved work, were 
among the most successful specimens in this 
court. 

There were shown here some clever illustra- 
tions of how far machinery can be employed 
instead of hand work in carving; in this sub- 
division of labor, the mechanical stage is likely 
to be carried so far as to reduce to the mini- 
mum the life, feeling, and finish of hand labor. 

Iron Manuractures.— Yield of Cast Iron.— 
Great progress has of late been made in this 
respect. In the Great Exhibition of 1851 there 
was a model of a blast furnace from the Cwm 
Celyn Works, Monmouthshire, which yielded 
a weekly average of 209 tons of white pig iron 
during twelve consecutive months. This was 
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regarded as a verylargeamount. The gradual 
increase in yield in different districts is certain- 
ly one of the most interesting points connected 
with the development of the iron trade in 
modern times. Not many years ago, a weekly 
return of 70 tons was considered good, but 
now asingle furnace has yielded the enormous 
amount of 600 tons in a single week. Some 
of the Aberdare furnaces are reported to have 
done excellent work, and to have yielded a 
weekly average of 400 tons. This has been 
effected by what is called ‘‘ driving hard ”—.e., 
sending a large quantity of blast through the 
furnace in a given time. Great yields have 
recently been obtained at the Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness works, Cumberland. These works are 
quite of recent construction, and were repre- 
sented by a costly mahogany model, occupying 
a very large superficial area. There was also 
a single model, made to open, of one of the 
furnaces. The average yield in one of these 
furnaces per day during the fortnight ending 
the 16th of April, 1862, was 91 tons 7 ewt. 3 
qrs., or the enormous amount of about 640 tons 
(short weight) in a week of seven days. In 
one week this furnace yielded not less than 
684 tons (short weight)! The qualities of the 
pig iron were 3.5 between Nos. 1 and 4, and 
2.5 between Nos. 5 and 6, inclusive of 35 tons 
of mottled pig. It is exclusively rich red ore 
that is smelted at these furnaces, and the fuel 
is Durham coke. Gases are economized in 
raising steam, and their propulsion to a dis- 
tance is aided by the exhaustion of a fan. 

In the Austrian Department Charcoal Pig 
iron was shown; it is produced with a consump- 
tion of less charcoal than is known in any 
other locality. The ore is brown decomposed 
spathose ore, containing, when roasted, 52 per 
cent. of iron; and the products are gray iron 
and spiegeleisen, Only 60 parts by weight of 
charcoal are required to produce 100 of pig 
iron. Models of furnaces for smelting iron and 
copper were found in the Russian Department. 
They are long and rectangular in horizontal 
section, and are provided with numerous 
twyers. One of those furnaces is reported to 
have been in operation for smelting iron during 
a year and a half. A large yield and reduc- 
tion in the amount of fuel are stated to be the 
advantages of this kind of furnace. 

_ Forged Iron.—Some of these specimens were 
interesting as illustrations of remarkable mal- 
leability, others as displaying skilful workman- 
ship, and others on account of their large 
dimensions. With regard to forgings remark- 
able on account of their large dimensions, the 
two objects which stood out preéminently were 
the enormous Orank Shaft and the large Armor 
Plate manufactured by the Mersey Steel and 
Tron Company. The monster ‘shaft weighs 
about 25 tons, and is destined for one of her 
Majesty’s ships. During the process of forging, 
this heavy mass was moved by powerful and 
skilful mechanical appliances, with ease and 
rapidity, just as a blacksmith handles his iron. 
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The plate bears the following inscription:— 
“This Armor Plate, 21ft. 3in. long, 6 ft. 3 in. 
wide, 54 in. thick, having a superficial area of 
133 feet, weighing upward of 13 tons, was 
forged at the Mersey Steel and Iron Works, 
Live ], and has been neither smithed nor 
toolsAtiikes it left the steam hammer. This 
plate would have been made 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
longer if space could have been obtained.” It 
is an admirable specimen of forging. The 
great Horsfall Gun, of which every one has 
heard, is another testimony to Mr. Clay’s (the 
manager of the company) skill in forging large 
masses of iron. This gun was made several 
years ago: it is 10 in. in the bore, and has 
stood charges of 80 lb. of powder. 

Welding.—The Exhibition contained many very 
interesting illustrations of Welding under diffi- | 
cult conditions. The Butterley Company’s large 
girders, of which one was in the form ofa 
‘double T, 12 in. across each end and 3 ft. deep, 
was welded longitudinally. In the English 
Department was shown a stamped, solid, 
wrought-iron wheel, made by an ingenious 
process invented by M. Arbel, a Frenchman: 
it was forged under the steam hammer, and 
combines strength and cheapness. In illustra- 
tion of the successful welding of steel and iron 
in railway tire bars, we may refer to the speci- 
mens of the Monkbridge Company’s collection. 
The iron tire being heated to whiteness, and 
dusted over with borax powder, the melted 
steel is cast round it: the union seems to be 
perfect, and we have examined specimens 
which have been hammered out into thin plate 
without presenting any sign of separation. 
This process is also the invention of a French- 
man, and promises well. 

The French appear to have made great pro- 
gress in the manufacture of iron, and we are 
indebted to them for many ingenious mechan- 
ical contrivances. Two instances in the case 
of railway wheels have just been mentioned, 
and to these might be added a third—the pro- 
cess of Pétin, Gaudet, and Co., of making 
“ weldless tires,” of which the Blaenavon 
Company exhibited specimens manufactured by 
themselves. 

Rolled Iron.—Specimens of Boiler Plate were 
shown, doubled hot and doubled cold, and 
punched under various trying conditions. The 
Butterley Company exhibited a Rolled Boiler 
Plate, 12 ft. 9 in. long, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, and 14 
in. thick. The solid-rolled Engine Beam Slab 
well deserved attention: it is 81 ft. 6 in. long, 
7 ft. wide in the middle, 28 in. thick, has a su- 
perficial area of 163 square feet, and weighs 7 
tons. 

Sheet Iron.—Of sheet iron there were nu- 
merous fine illustrations. The Belgian sheets 
were, of their kind, unrivalled, and were 
specially characterized by their smooth and 
dark bluish gray glossy surface. The color is 
obviously due to a thin and firmly adherent 
skin of oxide of iron, which has been detached 
here and there near the edges of several of the 
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sheets, clearly revealing the color of the sub- 
jacent iron. Russia still continues without a 


competitor in the production of a peculiar de- 


scription of sheet iron, which has long been 
highly esteemed in commerce. The quality of 
the iron, which is both smelted and worked 
with charcoal throughout, is excellent, and the 
dark polish on the surface is remarkable. 
Austria exhibited excellent sheet iron, and so 
did the Zollverein, except the specimens of the 
so-called transparent iron, which are a sham. 
This iron is not transparent at all, but is per- 
forated with innumerable small holes through 
which light passes, thus showing how inferior 
in malleability iron is to gold. 

Bars, Rails, and Girders.—This display was 
magnificent ; and in no branch of the metallurgy 
of iron has greater progress been made since 
the first Exhibition of 1851. The mill power 
required to produce some of these articles is 
enormous, but we are probably far from hav- 
ing reached the maximum limit. There were 
gigantic rails exceeding 100 ft. in length, but 
these were to be regarded as curiosities, in- 
teresting as exhibitions of power and effective 
mechanical appliances, showing what might be 
done if required. In general they were admir- 
able specimens of rolling. The Butterley Com- 
pany sent a Rail 117 ft. long, aud 5iin. deep, 
and a Tension Bar for Girders, 83 ft. long, 1 ft. 
wide, and 1 in. thick. The Dowlais Company 
exhibited two rails of the following dimensions: 
one 53 ft. 6 in. long, 4% in. across the head, and 
10 in. deep, the other 31 ft. 6 in. long, 
54 in. across the head, and 15 in. deep. 
In the Zollverein was a section of rolled 
rail 53 in. across the head, and 18% in. 
deep. Belgium made a very creditable show 
of rails and rail sections ; and it is declared that 
in certain foreign markets she has beaten the 
English producer of rails, both with respect to 
quality and price. The Austrian Society of 
State Railways exhibited specimens of rails— 
some with the head of granular and the foot of 
fibrous iron, and others of puddled steel. 

Dupont and Dreyfus (France) exhibited a fine 
and extensive collection of objects of interest, 
especially with reference to building construc- 
tions. There were flat bars and girders in great 
variety and profusion, indicating excellent 
workmanship. In France iron is extensively 
used for building purposes, and is applied with 
much science. 

The Bridge-links for Suspension Bridges 
manufactured by Howard, Ravenhill and Co., 
Rotherhithe, were interesting as having been 
made by rolling. One of the links exhibited 
weighed 65 cwt. From the time the slab left 
the furnace to the complete formation of a large 
link about four minutes elapsed. 

Armor Plates.—There were no metallurgical 
illustrations in the Exhibition of more interest 
than the rolled Armor Plates for ships. Of 
these two were sent by John Brown and Co., 
Atlas Works, Sheffield. The immediate di- 
mensions are as follows :—(No. 1) length 21 ft. 
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8 in., width 4 ft. 2 in., thickness 6} in., weight 
10. tons 12 ewt.; (No. 2) length 24 ft., width 3 
ft. 8 in., thickness 5 in., weight 7 tons 17 cwt. 
A few years ago the rolling of such enormous 
masses of iron would have seemed incredible. 
Brown and Co. also exhibited large, but much 
thinner plates outside the building in Exhibi- ; 
tion-road; one was intended for gunboats, and 
is 22 ft. long, 7 ft. 2 in. wide, and 2 in. thick; 
and the other for engine beams. These two 
plates were thus manufactured. The metal 
consisted of “‘ best new scrap,” obtained from a 
mixture of Swedish, Shropshire, and Derby- 
shire refined iron. It was balled under a 4-ton 
steam hammer, piled under a 6-ton helve, and 
rolled into bar, re-rolled into slabs, all crossed, 
then rolled into “ moulds,” and lastly, rolled 
into the finished plates. There are 360 layers 
in the 64-inch plate. 

The Butterley Company sent two Armor 
Plates, each 14 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, and 44 in. 
thick, and weighing when finished six tons. 
The expense of manipulating such enormous 
masses of iron as these armor plates is ne- 
cessarily very great; and the present cost of 
them to the nation ranges between £35 and £45 
per ton! 

Canadian Tron.—Enormous deposits of mag- 
netic iron ore—which, when pure, is the rich- 
est of all the ores of iron—have been discovered 
by Sir William Logan in the Laurentian rocks, 
which present no traces of organic remains, and 
are the oldest sedimentary series in the world. 
The ore occurs interstratified with the rocks 
containing it. The accumulation of this ore in 
some localities is so great as to appear incredible. 
Thus, one bed is not less than 500 feet thick! 
On the Rideau Canal there is another bed 200 
feet thick, which is now worked at New- 
borough, and from which the ore is conveyed 
to Kingston on Lake Ontario. . Canada also 
possesses extensive tracts of bog-iron ore on 
the north side of the St. Lawrence. Cast iron 
from ordinary bog-iron ore is about the last 
kind of metal many founders would dream of 
employing for such a purpose; yet in the Cana- 
dian Department was exhibited a pair of Rail- 
way Wheels which have travelled, without 
showing much evidence of wear, not less than 
150,000 miles, or about six times round the 
earth. And it should be remembered that in 
Canada there are great alternations of temper- 
ature, the heat of summer being intense, and 
the cold of winter extremely bitter. 

Iron in India.—There was an interesting 
series of specimens shown in the Indian de- 
partment. Iron ores, chiefly earthy-brown 
hematite and magnetic ironsand, occur abun- 
dantly in several parts of India, and have been 
smelted, from time immemorial, by the natives 
in small furnaces. The East Indian Iron Com- 
pany sent an instructive collection of Iron Ores 
and the various products which they yield. 
There are several blast furnaces in India on the 
European model, using charcoal as fuel. It is 
a remarkable fact, that in one locality in the 
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Nerbudda Valley, good Bar iron, but only in 
small pieces, can be made and sold by the native 
smelters under 52, per ton. 

Swedish Boat Plates.—Sweden’s chief ore is 
magnetic oxide, of which fine and character- 
istic specimens from various localities were ex- 
hibited. An instructive series of the far-famed 
Dannemora ores and the associated rocks spe- 
cially deserved attention. The ores from this 
locality are among the finest in the world: and 
the iron which they yield always commands a 
high price, on account of its producing good 
steel. The Swedish iron ores differ much in 
quality, even when in appearance they closely 
resemble each. other. 

One of the remarkable objects shown was the 
fore part of an iron paddle steamer, 200 feet 
long and of 120 horse power, which, during a 
fog in September, 1860, and while going at the 
rate of eight or nine knots an hour, struck on a 
rock. The iron was ‘crumpled up like a piece 
of brown paper,” and yet the vessel got off and 
proceeded without difficulty to Stockholm, 
about 100 miles distant. The plates were made 
and the vessel was built at the Motala Iron 
Works. 

GaLvanizeD Metats.—Amongst the exhibitors 
of Galvanized Metals were Morewood and Oo., 
who say that their materials are more durable 
than zinc. They may be applied in the form 
of tiles, which are 8 feet by 2 feet, and are 
curled at the edges to finish as rolls, and are 
stiffened by transverse grooves. They are also 
made in sheets of 500 feet and upward in 
length: thus they can be laid with great expe- 
dition by any laborer who can use a hammer; 
whilst considering that boarding is not required, 
the cost, say the patentees, is less than asphalted 
felt. Amongst the other productions of the 
same manufacturers, were welded-iron water 
and gas tubes. 

With galvanized corrugated iron Morton and 
Co. can cover an area of 100 feet square (plates 
and uprights only, furnished them) in five 
spans, for £370. They can provide and erect 
an iron cottage with five rooms and entrance 
porch for £120, 

For Zinc Roofing, the Vieille Montagne Com- 
pany, and their manufacturing agents, F. Braby 
& Co., were exhibitors. Zinc is now constantly 
employed in Paris, for buildings much larger 
in scale, and more substantial in construction, 
than the London houses. 

Wolston’s Torbay Iron Paints for coating 

‘materials which are to be under water, or in a 
position to be affected by damp, are manu- 
factured at Brixham, Davenport, and are suc- 
cessfully used in dockyards and public works. 
A caisson in Woolwich Dockyard, painted nine 
years since, is in a perfectly sound condition, 
both under water and between wind and water. 
It is is also said that the Torbay paints have 
been found to stop corrosion that has set in. 

Webster and Horsfall exhibited a case of 
Tron Wires, including music, needles, and flat 
spring wires, the latter manufactured from the 
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patent steel wire, which was also shown; with 


samples of submarine telegraph cables, coal-pit 
ropes, and ropes for ships’ riggi There 
were shown two coils of Steel Wire without a 
weld, of the extraordinary weight of 1 cwt., 
said to be the heaviest coil ever manufactured. 


The whole power of a 100-horse engine was . 
required to roll it, and Webster and Horsfall’s - 


mill is the only mill in the country at which it 
could be made. This wire is to be used for 
pit-guides, in lieu of the ordinary iron guides, 
liable to frequent breakage at the welds. 

Smith and Co. sent from Halifax a bloom, or 
piece of the best Swedish iron, and specimens 
of all the stages of manufacture from it down 
to the smallest sizes of wire. The first stages 
down to the rod gauging No. 2 or 4, are manu- 
factured while the iron is hot; after that the 
iron is drawn cold through steel plates similar 
to the small model exhibited, with some sizes 
of wire in it; and as the process of drawing 
hardens the wire, it has to be annealed or soft- 
ened at various stages, and then drawn again. 
The above piece of bloom, measuring only 8} 
inches long and 3 inches square, and weighing 
20 lbs., would, if drawn as small as the finest 
wires exhibited in the same case, measure 110 
miles in length. They will give you 1,000 feet 
of wire out of a brass farthing; 70,000 feet of 
wire, or a sheet of brass, 12 feet square, that 
will not exceed one pound in weight. 

The Hereford Screen, made by the Skidmore 


Art Company, at Coventry, for Hereford Cathe- . 


dral, is probably the finest piece of modern 
metal work in existence. 
from Mr. Scott’s designs since January, 1862; it 
is much larger in its dimensions than its com- 
panion at Lichfield, and, indeed, is the largest 

iece of architectural metal work ever executed. 

ron is of course the principal material used 
though in the decorative details copper and 
brass are largely introduced. In these com- 
binations the fine examples which the early 
metal workers have transmitted to our time 
are studied with conscientious care, so as to 
adhere to the lessons of the past in a work that 
in itself is perfectly original. Thus, in the 
Hereford screen we find the iron wrought both 
into true grilles, and also elaborated after the 
manner of the early chasers into the richest 
iron filigree. The brass and copper work has 
been dealt with in the same spirit, and the 
capitals supporting the screen are most happily 
adjusted to the requirements of architectural 
conventionalism. The copper flowers by which 
these are enriched have the softness and beau- 
ty of nature, though all, after the old style, are 
worked out with the point of the hammer from 
sheets of copper. The copper is throughout 
left of its own natural color, but the brass work 
is intermixed with broad masses of vitreous 
mosaic. Where paint is used upon the iron, all 
the colors employed, with the exception only 
of the green, have been obtained from oxides 
of the metal itself; though the coloring and 
gilding have been applied only with a view to 
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the effect of the whole piece when shown in 
the subdued light of a cathedral nave, 

- The whole composition consists of a double 
arcade of five primary and ten secondary arch- 
es, blended in a single group, though each re- 
tains its own individuality. The centre arch, 
forming the passage, is very lofty, and is en- 
riched with the most exquisite scrolls of flower 
and foliage. The shafts for the arches are of 
mixed brass and iron; and, as at Lichfield, the 
whole is adorned with examples of architectu- 
ral sculpture, figures of angels, &c. These 
figures are perfect studies in themselves. 

In the Hardware Court were seyeral descrip- 
tions of Cooking Apparatus, of which one 
showed great novelty of arrangement, namely, 
the patent Duplex Range, by Edward Deane & 
Co. It has two fires of different sizes, separat- 
ed and backed by a T boiler. Each fire has a 
separate oven of proportionate size, flue, and hot- 
plate. In combination with the patent Revolv- 
ing Roasting Apparatus—as many as nine joints 


_ ean be roasted at one fire—120 pounds of meat 


may be roasted; the same quantity baked in 
the ovens; and the same quantity again stewed 
on the top of the stove; while the steam boiler 


at the back will boil 3 ewt. of potatoes, and 
_ the circulating boilers will keep 60 gallons of 
_ water constantly hot, the whole cost of the 
_ fuel per day being one shilling. The roasting 


apparatus consists of a cylindrical meat-screen, 
within which three sets of joints, one above the 
other, revolve first round a general centre, and 
secondly round their own axis, each joint hav- 
ing a separate dripping-pan. 

Brown and Green, of Bishopsgate-street 
Within, obtained the prize medal for a large 
Kitchen Range, fourteen feet in length, con- 
taining four roasters, or ovens, and three boil- 
ers. It is stated that the range is capable of 
doing all the plain cooking for more than 2,000 
persons with a consumption of less than one 
ounce of coal per head per day, this being one 
of the results of a practical trial of this range 
before it was placed in the Exhibition: these 
results are certified by the inspector of cookery 
for the army, who conducted the trial by com- 
mand of the War Office. This large Kitchener 
also provided for the certain cure of smoky 
chimneys; the ventilation of the kitchen 
through the upper part of the range, whereby 
are prevented oppressive heat in the kitchen, 
and close smell of cooking; and the facility of 
roasting meat in front of the fire at the same 
time that the whole of the apparatus is kept 
going. 

Chandeliers, Gaseliers, and Lamps.—Some of 
these tasteful works were designed by Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, and range in price from 50s to 
100 guineas. Hinks and Son sent a case of 
new patent Lamps for the complete combustion 
of the commonest oils, without glass chimneys: 
some were glass elaborately gilt, and others of 
opal and bronze. 

Harrow and Son, Portland-place, exhibited 
an Eight-light Gaselier, cast in brass, construc- 
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ted in form of an ancient grillier, or fire-pot, 
the upper bar consisting of eight inverted 
friezes, richly wrought and divided by heads of 
dragons, from whose mouths issue fire, and 
lightly-poised gas-jets. At the bottom is avery 
bold boss, composed of two large salamanders, 
intertwined in fierce struggle, their feet grasp- 
ing the lower ring or bar of the suspended fire- 
pot, and thus forming its base. 

The famous Birmingham Buttons, of gold 
and steel, and fanciful descriptions, were also 
tastefully shown. So perfect is the machinery 
for making buttons, that the manufacture is 
completely effected by the single revolution of 
a wheel. 

Brass Tubing, some of it nine inches in diam- 
eter, a case of Bookbinding, in metallic covers ; 
Brass Hinges, Door-knobs, and Handles, in 
endless array. The Cornice Poles and Brack- 
ets, by which small houses are most economi- 
cally fitted, were exhibited here, made by the 
stamping process of Mr. Hill. 

Locks and Sayes.—Mr. Harley, of Wolver- 
hampton, contributed a case of locks, remark- 
able for their mechanism and elaborate and 
artistic finish. Some of the padlocks were as 
small as the stone of a ring, and others as large 
as a cheese-plate; and some of the folio locks 
are also so minute that a dozen of them might 
be sent by post for two stamps. 

Messrs. Bramah maintained their old reputa- 
tion by exhibiting models and specimens of 
the well-known locks, as manufactured in 
their ordinary business. Hamilton and Oo., 
Royal Exchange, showed a lock to be locked 
without a key, by merely turning abrass knob, 
but which is opened by a very small key. 

Hobbs & Co. showed every part of a lock 
and key in course of manufacture by their ma- 
chinery: they also exhibited a series of twenty- 
six locks, varying in size from that suited to 
the smallest cabinet to a large cupboard, so con- 
structed as to be open with one and the same 
key. One of their larger locks, the “ Protec- 
tor,” by a peculiar arrangement of certain parts 
behind the bolts and levers, is stated to be un- 
reachable by any lock-picking instrument what- 
ever. When any tampering is attempted on 
the lock by pressure on the bolt through the 
key-hole, to discover the opening position of 
each lever, the bolt-protector comes into action, 
preventing the pressure affecting the levers in 
any way. 

Chubb and Son showed a splendid and unique 
collection of Locks and Keys. There were 
about 300 locks exhibited, varying between a 
gigantic rim lock weighing more than 2 cwt., 
and as finely finished as a lady’s watch; and an 
elegant little gold lock, with four tumblers, set 
in a finger ring, and weighing 16 grains! Some 
fifty keys were shown with elaborate bows, 
three so much so, that, although small, they 
are valued at upwards of a hundred guineas; 
the bow of each being composed of minute 
particles of steel, all separately riveted, and 
resembling so many brilliants. 
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Sree, Manuracrurrs.—The manufacture of 
steel and steel articles, on anything like a large 
scale, is confined to very few countries. In 
1851 it was ascertained that while we produced 
annually about 45,000 tons of steel, Austria, 
which came next to us, produced only 13,000, 
and all the states of the Zollverein taken to- 
gether, but 8,000. Perhaps nothing indicates 
the progress which has been made during the 
past few years, so clearly as a comparison be- 
tween the steel found at the Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862. 

The so-called homogeneous metal, which has 
excited much attention of late, is extremely 
malleable and tough, and may be placed mid- 
way between wrought iron and ordinary steel; 
it may be regarded as steel containing a low 
percentage of carbon. This is the metal of 
which Mr. Whitworth has formed so high an 
opinion, Examples of it were exhibited by 
Shortridge, Howell, & Oo. Pieces of tubing 
formed of this metal were shown flattened 
down vertically, which might readily be mis- 
taken for caoutchouc. It is stated to have been 
produced by melting pieces of Swedish iron 
and carbonaceous matter. 

In the French Department, Jackson, Son, & 
Co. exhibited steel objects made by the Besse- 
mer process, The Swedes sent both iron and 
steel made by this process. Bessemer steel was 
sent from Kloster Works, Dalecarlia. 

The process of Uchatius excited some atten- 
tion a few years ago, especially in London. 
Samples were exhibited in the Swedish depart- 
ment. This steel, strange to say, finds aready 
sale at prices ranging from £50 to £60 per ton, 
which are higher than can be obtained for Bes- 
semer steel in Sweden. It is said to be espe- 
cially good for sword blades. It is made by 
melting Bispberg iron ore, mixed with char- 
coal, in Belgian crucibles. This ore is remark- 
able for its purity. 

Cast steel, made by melting together wrought 
iron and charcoal pig iron, was shown in the 
Swedish department, by Rettig, Geffé. Cast 
steel, made by melting together wrought iron 
and refined pig iron, was exhibited by Dr. 
Price, in the British Department. 

In the Austrian Collection were specimens of 
the so-called wolfram steel, made by melting 
together cast steel. and the mineral wolfram. 
It breaks with a very fine grain, and is hard 
and tough. 

In the Austrian Department were drawings 
of Mayr’s furnaces for casting steel on Sie- 
mens’s principle by his “regenerative fur- 
naces.”  Lignite is the fuel used, of which 
three parts by weight are required to melt one 
of cast steel. In six days between five and six 
tons are melted in one of these furnaces, 

Krupp’s Cast Steel.—Krupp affects consider- 
able mystery in his processes. His works in 
Essen are reported to occupy 180 acres of 
ground. It is stated that he employs puddled 
steel, which is broken up, assorted, and re- 
melted in crucibles, This variety of steel does 
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not appear to be adapted for cutlery. He con- 
sumes all the spiegeleisen produced by Miise- 
ner & Co. It is affirmed that there is a great 
consumption of plumbago and leather parings 
at the Essen Works. Each crucible is said to 
contain 70 Ibs. of steel, and the furnaces in 
which they are heated vary much in dimen- 
sions, the smallest holding two and the larger 
twenty-four crucibles. When a large casting 
is required, the organization has been carried to 
such a remarkable degree of perfection that, at 
a given signal, all the crucibles needed are ready 
to be taken out of the furnace at the same time. 
Their contents are poured with the utmost ra- 
pidity into a large reservoir, and from this the 
metal is cast. By this means, as in bronze 
founding, on the large scale, homogeneity is 
attained. The apparatus for working the steel 
is the most gigantic yet constructed. There is ~ 
a steam hammer weighing 50 tons. The an- 
vil face weighs 185 tons, and cupola furnaces 
were built expressly to melt this large quantity 
of metal. The largest casting in the world is 
the great bell at Moscow, reported to weigh , 
192 tons; but it cracked in cooling, and was 
never removed from its birthplace. Krupp’s 
anvil rests on eight blocks of cast-iron, weigh- — 
ing from 125 to 185 tons each, and making a 
total weight of 1,250 tons of cast iron! This 
solid structure of iron is supported on a wooden 
foundation, 40 feet square. The largest casting 
exhibited by Krupp in 1851 weighed 2} tons, 
and the largest in the recent exhibition weighed 
21 tons. It isin the form of a solid cylinder, © 
about 9 feet high, and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. 
It has been broken across to show fracture. The 
largest casting Krupp ever made weighed 25 
tons. Now, when we reflect that this enor- 
mous mass of metal is melted in comparatively 
small crucibles we get an idea of the perfect 
organization requisite to have every crucible 
ready and the pouring effected at almost the 
same moment of time; and it is in this organ- 
ization that we are disposed to think one great 
merit of Krupp consists. Krupp exhibited — 
shafts, rolls, railway tires and wheels, locomo-— 
tive axles, and guns. There was a good cata-_ 
logue in German, also a price list of the cast Z 
steel guns. A finished gun of eight inches 
calibre, turned, bored and rifled, without 
breech closing apparatus, is advertised at £975. 
Krupp has supplied locomotive axles to some — 
of our largest railway companies, and crank ~ 
axles of marine engines to some of our most © 
celebrated marine engine makers. 

Bessemer’s Steel.—Bessemer made an admir-— 
able display both of iron and steel produced by 
this process; with specimens illustrative of the 
quality of the metal, as shown by hammering, 
punching, bending, twisting, stamping, rolling, 
drawing into tube and fine wire, turning, polish- 
ing, &c. <A rail was shown 84 Ibs. to the yard, 
which may be supplied at £18 per ton. 

There were a crank shaft of a 50-horse engine 
in one piece; piston rods for engines of from 
50 to 260 horse power; the powerful screw of 
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- @ fly press used in the mint; and a circular 
saw made from one disc of steel over 7 feet in 
diameter, with teeth of 10 inches in length. 
There was, however, a larger saw than this 
shown in another part of the building, made 
from steel by the old process; and either of 
them, turning at the rate of 500 revolutions a 
minute, would cut through the thickest timber 
as fast as a man could walk. With these mas- 
sive examples were shown smaller ones, such 
as plates used in boilers, ships, and bridges, ris- 
- ing in gradations from 1-50th of an 
_ inch to nearly 4} inches thick. Specimens of 
steel were also shown, from a thickness too 
great for a strong man to bend down to the 
250th part of an inch in diameter. 

Among the applications of steel wire were 
exhibited several specimens of cotton cards, 
used in the best carding engines, with steel in 
round, flat, and square bars of every size. Two 
important examples of steel ordnance were 
shown—one illustrating a mode of mounting 
guns without trunnions, the elevation being 


_ effected by a screw, and the axles of the 


wheels admitting of adjustment ; the other a 24- 
pounder, with trunnions forged on it out of one 
solid ingot of steel. Mr. Bessemer also showed 
samples of railway bars made of his steel, some 
few hundred tons of which have already been 
laid on various new lines for trial. Naylor and 
Vickers showed a peal of beautifully sounding 
steel bells. 

Works iy THE Precious Merats.—The work- 
ers in gold and silver have made great progress 
in their cunning art since the exhibition of 1851. 
In this age of gold, and nobler enterprise than 
that of gold seeking, and nobler successes than 
those of gold finding, it was natural to expect 
a large increase in costly works of art, and 
luxurious ministrations to the vanity which are 

‘too often showered upon individual success. 
But the advancement of art has not gone, pari 
passu, with this increment of the precious me- 
tals, and this liberal employment of those who 
fashion them. Art has been beaten, in com- 
mon phrase, “by the weight of metal ;” and 
though the quantity has been superabundantly 
increased, the quality of the workmanship has 
suffered in this plethora of the earth’s wealth. 

Aluminium Articles—Aluminium alloys well 
with copper, forming what is now called 
aluminium bronze. When alloy of this kind, 
containing from three to five per cent. of alu- 
minium, is “dipped” in aquafortis, it acquires a 
tint so like that of gold that it is impossible to 
distinguish one from the other, even when 
seen side by side. It is susceptible of a fine 
polish, and may be cast, rolled, hammered, and 
drawn out into fine wire. The bronze usually 
made contains 10 per cent. of aluminium. It 
possesses great tenacity, but tarnishes by ex- 
posure to the air. 

M. Morin and Deville, in the French Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, had an admirable dis- 
play of aluminium, exemplifying every impor- 
tant quality of the metal. There were statuettes 
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and various cast objects, including latch keys, 
which combined lightness with strength; there 
was the metal rolled into large sheets, beaten 
into leaves, drawn into fine wire and woven 
into lace, coined into medals, plated upon cop- 
per; and aliminium bronze was shown in pro- 
fusion, wrought as well as unwrought. The 
eagles on the standards of the French army 
are of aluminium; and examples of these were 
exhibited. 

Leaf aluminium has lately been used for let- 
tering in bookbinding. 

JEWELRY.—The large diamond, “the Star 
of the South,” was shown in the foreign nave, 
as a contribution from Amsterdam, by M. E. 
Coster ; this diamond is of immense size, weigh- 
ing no less than 125 carats. It is set in the 
centre of a magnificent star of brilliants. 

A large brilliant drop, the property of Mr. 
Dresden, and the largest now for sale in Eu- 
rope, was also exhibited ; it weighed 764 carats, 
or 306 grains; price £50,000. 

Mr. Hancock exhibited, in his well-appointed 
display, a Diamond Necklace, the price of which 
was 85,000 guineas. 

In Mr. Hancock’s case was also exhibited the 
Devonshire Emerald (the largest in the world), 
and the Devonshire Jewels, one cf the rarest 
and most artistic collections of antique gems in 
existence. These were shown amid a perfect 
galaxy of pearls, opals, rubies, brilliants, and 
topazes; in this case were exhibited jewels to 
the value of £300,000. 

London and Ryder exhibited a wonderful 
specimen of diamond-setting, with a miniature 
porate of the Queen, composed of distinct 

rilliants almost as fine as diamond dust, and 
of which more than 2,000 were required to 
complete the portrait. 

Hunt and Roskell exhibited the Nassuck and 
Arcot diamonds, the property of the Marquis 
of Westminster. The Arcot consists of three 
gems, a round one, 125 grains, and two drops, 
2234 grains; of the very finest quality and 
water. The Nassuck weighs 340 grains: it 
was bought by the late Marquis of Westmin- 
ster for £7,000, and was once worn by his lord- 
ship on the hilt of his Court sword. Hunt and 
Roskell also showed a string of 32 remarkably 
fine pearls, each 39 grains, and the whole 
valued at £8,000. Widowson and Veale ex- 
hibited two strings of fine pearls, with two 
pendants, valued at £2,800. 

Mr. uel, in an ebony and bronze trophy 
in the nave, exhibited some costly articles; as 
an emerald brooch, mounted in diamonds, 
valued at £10,000. e 

Mr. Lambert’s greatest novelty was some 
crystal intaglios engraved by Mr. Charles Cook, 
and afterward colored to the life; pretty ob- 
jects of jewelry, either as lockets, brooches, 
or solitaires. 

In Imitative Jewelry, Mr. Emanuel exhibit- 
ed some ornaments made in ivory and gold in- 
laid with various gems—a process which he 
has patented—which certainly produce a good 
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effect; combining cheapness, softness, and a 
certain adaptability of color to almost any com- 
plexion or dress. 

In the French Court were shown some imi- 
tations made by M. Savary, including a tiara 
of mock diamonds and some rings and other 
ornaments set with paste, rubies and emeralds, 
exceedingly close imitations of the real, which 
might be worn at a party without any risk of 
detection. 

M. Vales showed some real and imitation 
pearls strung alternately on the same string; 
and so well made are the false that unless a 
jeweller had them in his hand and tested them 
by the weight and size of the bore, he would 
be unable to distinguish the imitation from the 
real. M. Topart had also four strings of pearls, 
two of them real and two false, which the un- 
initiated could not distinguish ; yet one may be 
set down as costing about 8 francs, and the 
other about £800. 

A fine specimen of Cameo-cutting was ex- 
hibited,—a head of the Emperor of the French 
—an admirable portrait—set in diamonds, 
which was bespoken by the Empress, at the 
price of £250. 

Grass.—Stained Glass.—The display of paint- 
ed windows in the Exhibition was a very large 
one, and the first of the kind that has been 
seen in this country. It was, however, fuller 
of promise than performance,—in the original 
treatment of subjects, in place of copying epo- 
chal styles and methods of execution. 

Household and Fancy Glass—The manufac- 
tures of works of art in glass proved as attrac- 
tive as any class of the Exhibition; the Aus- 
trian glass was good in color, and in their 
chandeliers was most effectively and artistical- 
ly arranged; the Bohemian and Hungarian 
glass are special manufactures which were also 
admirably represented in the building; but the 
pure cut crystal glass, for exquisite forms, 
whether cut, blown, or moulded, and, above 
all, for the very highest effects of the engraver’s 
art, the visitor found in the English Court. 
The display was really wonderful. Here were 
such triumphs of the engraver’s art as Venice 
never knew; even wine-glasses fetched £6 and 
£7 apiece. There were lustres and chande- 
liers, too, of all descriptions and almost every 
grade of excellence—from the simple classic 
design of Dobson and Pearce, worth £12, up 
to the gorgeous crystal temple of Defries, 
which cost over £3000 to manufacture. 

First, for fine art work, both in form and 
marvellous perfection of engraving, was the 
eollection shown by Dobson and Pearce. One 
of the great gems in this collection—an en- 
graved glass tazza, 12 inches high, was pur- 
chased almost the first day it was shown for 
250 guineas, incomparably the largest sum ever 
paid for a single and very small piece of 
modern glass work. The panels in the cup, 
with their fine cup designs, are as delicately 
marked as steel engravings and as deep as in- 
taglios, all cut with the wheel, even to the 
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minutest chasing of its flower scroll-work. A 
very small engraved Oup, not much larger than 
an ordinary tumbler, exquisitely engraved, was 
bought for 50 guineas the first hour it was 
seen. No piece of Venetian glass of the same 
size ever fetched so high a price. 

A claret jug sold for 50 guineas, one side of 
which is deeply cut with a grotesque Raffael- 
esque design, of surpassing excellence; the foliage 
scroll-work—apes, dragons, and other monsters 
—being a perfect chapter, on the weird com- 
binations of Raffaelesque ornament. The birds 
in this piece seem to have an actual plumage, 
so exquisitely is every feather worked out in 
the cutting. In a somewhat similar work, the 
centre ornament is a group of water-lilies float- 
ing in a lake, produced with an effect almost 
equal to an optical delusion. So also with 


fountains on another class of works—they are © 


not so much engraved as they seem to flow and 
ripple from the very body ofthe vase. Above 
Messrs. Dobson’s collection was hung a won- 
derful Venetian chandelier, of their modern 
manufacture, which in design and drooping of 
festoons was equal to the rarest old Venice 
types, only much more brilliant in its metal. 
In this collection were also shown the cheap- 
est, simplest, and most beautiful designs of Mr. 
Marsh, of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, for table 
decoration, which took the first prize at the 
Horticultural Society’s féte last year. Messrs. 
Phillips exhibited in the form of a Crystal 
Table, the most brilliant piece of cut glass in 
the building. Behind it was placed a kind of 
épergne, or centre-piece for fruit and flowers, 
representing a pool with weeds and bulrushes 
in glass, and surrounded with nautilus-shells at 
the base, which altogether made up the most 
original and effective piece of this class in the 
display. Both these were manufactured by 
Messrs. Webb, of Stourbridge. Messrs. Pel- 
latt’s engraved glass also attracted such admira- 
tion that the firm received orders to make large 
dessert services of the same kind for the Prince 
of Wales and the Viceroy of Egypt: each ser- 
vice is to be so elaborate in design that many 
months will be required to complete them. 
The same firm showed cups, tumblers, and jugs 


of the most beautiful forms, covered with a 


perfect embroidery of exquisitely engraved 
designs: their copies of the Koh-i-noor in crys- 
tal glass, cut in the form in which this great 
diamond was first exhibited in 1851, were in- 
finitely more brilliant than the renowned gem 
on its first début. 

But in the general average of his exhibi- 
tion of Cut Glass, Alderman Copeland had no 
superior. The jewelled dessert service of the 
brightest crystal, was a signal triumph of manu- 
facturing skill: each piece has a lustre of its 
own that is brilliant beyond description. 

One of the newest and most effective objects 
in Decorative Glass was shown by Powell and 
Co. These were vases of double glass, the 
outer one of pure flint, the inner colored to 
resemble dark serpentine marble. Between 
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the two are placed lightly printed photographs 
of statues, designs, flowers, &c., which show 
out as if finely engraved upon the marble: and 
these artistic effects are produced at the lowest 
_ possible cost. 
__ Naylor exhibited some exquisite chalice- 
£ shaped cups, on which were engraved copies 
of the celebrated picture of the ‘‘ Last Supper,” 
equal to anything shown in the whole class. 

One of the eight Prismatic Mirrors, which 
Messrs. Defries made for the late Sultan’s new 
palace on the Bosphorus, was exhibited. This 
mirror is 15 feet high and 8 feet broad, and 
contains 1000 prisms. All the prisms join each 
other at the sides, so as to form one piece, and 
at the ends are dovelocked together and held 
into their place by a peculiar arrangement of 
copper rods. The weight of pure crystal is one 
_ ton, and the metal back one ton more. 
Porrery.—The largest work of this class in 
_ the building was the Majolica Fountain, placed 
under the eastern dome. In its variety of form 
and color it harmonizes with the internal ar- 
rangement and decoration of the building: it 
was designed and modelled by Mr. John 
Thomas, the sculptor, and executed under his 
superintendence for the display of Minton’s 
modern majolica. The design, while very ele- 
gant and symmetrical as a whole, has that bold 
distribution of parts which is essential in a 
fountain to be in keeping with the wild play 
of water, especially in the open air. The mass 
of the fountain is in stone; the figures and 
ornaments, which are for the most part emble- 
matical, being added in majolica. This is the 
finest work of the kind ever executed in this 
country, and proves that majolica may be made 
a most important department of industrial and 
decorative art. 

The Wedgwood Oollection, exhibited by the 
descendants of Josiah Wedgwood, nobly repre- 
sented his famous ware in Etruscan vases, 
Nevers blue vases, and classic forms, painted 
with pastoral and other subjects. 

A costly dessert-service, manufactured for 
Her Majesty at the Royal Porcelain Works, 
Worcester, by W. H. Kerr and Oo., is unique in 
its application of color to enamels, enamel de- 
coration to a service, and the general treat- 
ment of the design; its cost and difficulty of 
production being immensely increased by no 
device being repeated: while each plate con- 
tains five subjects, and for the plates alone 
upward of four hundred designs were made. 

At the head of the French collection stood 
the magnificent manufactures of Sévres. Here 
it was at once shown that the character of 
Sévres is changed. It produces little of the 
old sort. Its royal blue is nearly as good as 
of yore; but its turquoise blue is dull, its Rose 
de Barry is very far from the mark, and its 
gilding wants lustre. Instead of these, how- 
ever, we were presented with many other 
hues. Here were vases and cups of every 
form, and of many tints. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the collection was a small 
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case containing three or four dozen cups; 
eyery cup almost was different—not merely 
in pattern, but in more essential qualities. 
There was not one which had not called forth 
the highest skill of the French artist, and 
would not fetch afabulous price. The produc- 
tion of a sort of a sea-green ware—they call it 
“ céladon,” and a variety of it “‘ céladon change- 
ant”—which first appeared in the Paris Ex- 
hibition in 1855, may be regarded as the lead- 
ing feature of the Sévres display : The color is 
characteristic of modern Sévres in this respect, 
that it is of a lowtone. The primary colors 
are for the most part eschewed; so also the 
secondary ones; and those which are sought 
are the tertiary and still more complex com- 
binations. What is here called céladon is most 
feebly translated in the epithet seagreen. It is 
a gray, dull seagreen of many shades, more or 
less allied to some old oriental ware, which it 
is more easy to recognise than to describe. 
This céladon is a body-color, it pervades the 
paste, and on it the French artists have suc- 
ceeded in pencilling with a similar but white 
paste various designs, chiefly leaves and flow- 
ers, which stand out in gentle relief upon the 
vase or cup, white upon the céladon ground. 
The effect is very beautiful, especially in a 
variety of the céladon which is called changeant, 
because of the singular ease with which it re- 
flects local color. By gas-light this céladon 
looks pink. 

A small case bearing the name of Avisseau, 
of Tours, contained two pieces in imitation of 
Palissy ware—one a dish with a pike and other 
fish on it, the other a plateau, on which a 
heron is contending with a snake. It was 
extraordinary work. The glancing light on 
the skin of the pike and the eel in the one case, 
and of the snake in the other, was quite mar- 
vellous. In drawing, in action, in color, every- 
thing was perfect. 

Substances used in Manufactures.—This class 
included not only raw materials, or substances, 
but the manufactures themselves. It was very 
miscellaneous, and presented comparatively 
few striking novelties. 

Tue British Coiontes.—Jamaica.—There 
was an abundant display of specimens of the 
products of this colony, such as sugar, rum, in- 
digo, cotton, Indian corn, rice, bread-fruit, and 
bananas. 

First were not less than 144 specimens of 
rum of the highest proof, in bottles; of all 
shades, from the pale pine apple color to the 
dark purple of port wine. Near the rums was 
a fine collection of the liqueurs and choice 
wines of the island, most exquisite in flavor, 
such as the pimento, the orange, the jamboline 
—a delicious liqueur; and the delicious Santa 
wine. 

The vegetable oils of the country were repre- 
sented by forty-eight specimens, some of great 
value in the arts, manufactures, and medicine. 
There was the wonderfal croton oil, the sand 
box oil, and an oil called the “ French physic- 
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nut,” wich is not so well known as its merits 
deserve; for a dozen drops will be as effica- 
cious as an ounce of castor-oil, and its effects 
may be neutralized by a glass of white wine. 
In a glass case was shown a dry branch of 
a shrub, the “burwood,” a specific against 
cholera. i 

Trinidad.—The produce sent from this isl- 
and consisted of specimens of its minerals; as- 
phalte, from the famous “ Pitch Lake ;” glance, 
tertiary coal, and lignite; the latter, it is said, 
will bear comparison with the best lignites 
from any other part of the world. The food 
substances included rice, ground nuts, seramum, 
cocoas, coffee, nutmegs, Brazil nuts, flower of 
bread fruit, plantains, yams, tania, sweet pota- 
toes, curl-curl, bitter and sweet Canada arrow- 
roots, cloves, and black pepper. There were 
also vegetable oils and ivory, skins of sharks, 
sponges, seeds, &c. ; textile materials, wild and 
cultivated cottons; cork, and fibres of wild 
cane; native woods, plain and ornamental cala- 
bashes, fancy baskets, Indian wickerwork, &c. 

The mineral wealth of the island was repre- 
sented by fine specimens of copper, manganese, 
zinc, cobalt, ironstones, barytes, arragonite, 
iron pyrites, sands, clays, and other matters. 

The productions of British Dominica, and of 
British Guiana, had much in common with 
those shown from Jamaica. 

Natal.—Sugar, in particular, within the last 
ten years has become one of the staple products 
of the country. Twelve years ago a sample 

“manufactured from Natal canes was handed 
about the colony as a curiosity ; but within the 
last two years 2,000 tons, exceeding £50,000 in 
value, have been exported. ; 

Natal is trying her hand at producing cotton, 
and some specimens were shown of fair quality. 

The greatest ingenuity is shown in their mu- 
sical instruments. The Caffre lyre is a bent 
bow strung with twisted hair, which_ beaten 
with a stick will give out some four or five dis- 
tinct tones; while the Macabere piano, which 
is a series of strips of wood, each backed by a 
sounding chamber formed of the rind of some 
dried and hardened fruit, has one or two notes 
very nearly approaching to the music of a 
cracked bell. 

St. Helena, and one or two other African set- 
tlements, sent small contributions. 

The Bahamas offered cotton, the pine apple 
fibre, the palmetto, the banana, and other plants 
containing fibres useful for the manufacturer ; 
sponges and liquorice berries, and shell work, 
of various kinds. 

Ceylon sent a fine collection of produce, nat- 
ural and artificial. There were bows and ar- 
rows, and peacock’s feather fans; rude ploughs 
and yokes; carved cocoa nut shells; native 
lace and gold embroidery, and musical instru- 
ments; and more especially interesting was a 
Davenport carved in ebony, in the English 
style, by a pupil in one of the industrial schools 
recently established in the island by the local 
government. , , 
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Mauritius sent some fine specimens of sugar, 
fruits, and vegetable substances. 

Hong-Kong showed some choice examples 
of Chinese industry, in silk, rich velvets, silk 
and gold embroidered carpets; china and 
enamels; and articles of raw produce. 

Maita came out very strong in her three 
great specialities, lace, silver filigree, and stone- 
work. The beautiful black lace is made prin- 
cipally by women in the small island of Gozo. 
In the patterns there is scarcely any departure 
from ancient ideas—though the schools of de- 
sign which have been established in Malta are 
beginning to tell both on this and other branch- 
es of manufactures—but the workmanship is so 
excellent that for wear the lace is unsurpassa- 
ble. One of its distinguishing and most valu- 
able characteristics is that it is impossible to 
crease it. The black lace is all of silk,obtained 
from Naples. 
specimens of white thread lace, mostly made in 
the charitable institutions of the island. In the 
silver filigree work, the delicate tracery is exe- 
cuted with quite as fine a finish as the best 
samples of the Genoese ware. 

The chief articles which the Ionian Islands 
offered to commercial enterprise were their 
wines. The islands produce cotton in consider- 
able quantities. 

India.—The products of the soil were oil- 
seeds, oils, gums, resins, medicinal substances, 
fibres, timbers, and tea. 

Rich samples of raw, manufactured, and dyed 
silks, were forwarded ; while most of the con- 
tributing places furnished specimens of mixed 
silks and cotton fabrics. 

The embroideries generally on velvet, silk, 
leather, and cloth, were excellent both in de- 
sign and execution. 

In works of art or skill, were the elaborate 
carvings in black wood, sandal wood, and ivory ; 
and in a material termed ‘ Ratanglee,” from 
Malabar; inlaid ivory, and enamelling in the 
precious metals, 

There were samples of cutlery, jewellery, lac 
ware, &c., from Bombay and Scinde; and of 
mineral products and works in stone, &c.; 
alum, saltpetre, subcarbonate of soda, from 
Scinde; indigo from Jacobabad ; sulphur, lead, 
copper ores, and galena, from Beloochistan; 
agates and carnelians from the Ruttinpoor 
mines in Rewa Kanta. 

The collection from Madras under the head 
of raw products, included timbers, oils, seeds, 
gums, dyes, &e. 

The rich feather ornaments from Kurnool 
and Vizagapatam, the large straw mattings 


frone Pulghaut and North Arcot, the writing . 


paper from Madras and Salem, and the carvings 
and constructions in ivory, sandal wood, buffalo 
horn, and poreupine quills, were attractive. 

Hydrabad and Burmah contributed speci- 
mens of lac ware. 

The fine arts in Madras were represented by 
a collection of engravings, photographs, and 
drawings. Some miniatures on ivory especially 


There were also very beautiful - 
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illustrated the delicacy of finish, minute detail, 
and brilliancy of color, ever remarkable in na- 
tive drawings. 

The most remarkable portion of the Canadian 
display was that of her timber, of which there 
was a gigantic trophy in the north transept. It 
was three stories or stagesin height. Some of 
the logs of which this trophy was formed were 
of enormous dimensions. On one side was a 
log of black walnut five yards in circumfer- 
ence; it was cut from a tree 120 feet high, the 
first limb being 70 feet from the ground, and 
350 years old. On the opposite side was a large 


block of white oak, more than four yards in, 


girth, and 380 years old. 

The collection of woods of Lower Canada 
comprised the linden, the maples of various 
kinds, but especially the bird’s eye maple ; the 
moose wood, and the curled maple; the dog- 
wood, the willow, and the birch. In commer- 
cial value the most notable were the thirteen 
varieties of conifere, including pine, spruce, and 
cedar, the oaks and beeches, the hickory and 
the maples. These woods were, however, sur- 
passed by those of Upper Canada, the most re- 
markable being the white oak, a plank of 
which is four feet wide; the black walnut, a 
beautiful wood for cabinet furniture ; the sugar 
and soft maples, from three to four feet in 
width ; and the pine, one plank of which is, 
we are told, “12 feet long (it could have been 
cut 50 feet long) and 50 inches wide, without a 
knot, sawn from a tree 22 feet in circumference, 


- and 120 feet to the first limb. 


- There were also shown earths and ores for 
paints; stones adapted for lithographers ; min- 
eral manures, as gypsum, phosphate of lime, 
shell marl, &c.; trap rock for grinding stones ; 
talcose slate for whetstones, flagstones, and 
marbles. 

New Brunswick.—Among the minerals were 
specimens of the Albert coal, black and glitter- 
ing as jet, which will burn like a candle; and 
from which Albertine oil is distilled in large 
quantities. The mine is worked extensively by 
a company in New Brunswick, who have sunk 
one shaft to the depth of 750 feet, and are now 
sinking another, which it is expected will be 

* continued to the enormous depth of 1,500 feet. 
One ton produces from 16,000 to 18,000 cubic 
feet of gas, or about eighty gallons of Albertine 
or paraffine oil. Some specimens of shale found 
a short distance from these works yield about 
sixty gallons of oil to the ton. 

Vancouver's Island.—A spar of Douglas fir, of 
which specimens were exhibited, was brought 
from the island; it is 220 feet long, and now 
reared as a flagstaff in the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Gardens. 

Prince Edward's Island.—From this smallest 
of the group of North American colonies were 
sent a mowing machine; a variety of agricul- 
tural implements and products; and an in- 
genious running block, promises to create a 
revolution in ship’s rigging. 

Nova Scotia.—The zoological specimens of 
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this colony were prominent in the collection: 
a moose deer, grouse and partridges, ducks and 
waterfowl; fish, obtained in such large quan- 
tities in the neighboring waters ; mackerel, sal- 
mon, pollock, haddock, hake, and cod; alewife 
and Digby chicken fish. 

Tue Avstrratian Cotontes.—Of the almost 
unlimited natural wealth of the colonies of 
Great Britain, displayed in the Exhibition, Aus- 
tralia attracted the most attention; as well 
from the unprecedented rapidity with which her 
resources have been developed, as from the fine 
quality of some of the objects displayed. 

New South Wales, the parent colony of the 
Australian group, takes the lead in pastoral in- 
dustry. The colony owes its prominence in the 
production of wools to the enterprise of Capt. 
Macarthur, of Camden, who, noting the éffect 
of the natural grasses on the fleeces of ordinary 
sheep, imported at his own expense three rams 
and five ewes of pure Spanish breed, with 
which he crossed all coarse-wooled sheep. The 
result of this patriotic enterprise was that in 
1860 the export of wool from Sydney was 12,- 
809,362 Ibs., and its estimated value £1,123,699. 

The samples of wools, fleece and scoured, 
were of admirable quality; and there were 
two or three fine Merino fleeces, one of which, 
the produce of an imported French merino 
lamb, weighed 7} Ibs. Mr. Ledger exhibited 
a beautiful sample of wool from the Alpacas, 
which he introduced into the colony from 
Peru with great success; the natural grasses 
suit them admirably, and Mr. Ledger is said to 
be confident that they will attain to maturity at 
an earlier age than in South America, with a 
larger form and a heavier fleece. In a large 
case were shown seven stuffed specimens—a 
pure lama, a pure alpaca, and five crosses be- 
tween them. 

The finest cotton exhibited in the building 
was to be found in the New South Wales 
Court, and some of the samples have been priced 
as high as 4s. per lb. ; a sample which attracted 
much attention was grown 50 miles from the 
seacoast, in south latitude 33°. 

In cereals, too, the colony took a high rank. 
The best sample was grown at Bathurst, and 
the three samples of white wheat, which run 
from 64 lb. to 68 lb. per bushel, grown at 
Camden park, were much admired. As a flour 
making wheat it is said to be of first rate qual- 
ity. Maize seems to be a crop with which the 
soil and climate of New South Wales agree 
capitally, and some splendid cobs, both for size 
and close packing, of the grain were shown 
here. A sample of a most productive kind 
yields as much as 100 bushels to the acre; the 
large pure yellow sorts weigh 65 lbs. to the 
bushel, and the smaller yellow 66 lbs. There 
were numerous specimens of the products of 
the vines of New South Wales, including all 
the varieties grown there—Hungarian light 
wines, tokay—to which the muscat has a great ° 
affinity—Hermitage, Madeira, Bordeaux, and 
Burgundy. Since the Paris exhibition, when 
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the jurors reported strongly in their favor, the 
market for Australian wines has very much in- 
creased. Among the other products exhibited 
were Oayenne pepper, preserved fruits, tobac- 
co, sponges, and sugar canes, for which some 
parts of the colony are said to be admirably 
fitted. 

The portions of the show, however, both 
here and in the Victoria Court, which were 
looked at with the deepest interest by most 
people, were the specimens from the gold- 
fields. 

Queensland made an excellent display. First, 
of cotton there were numerous samples. The 
quality of the sea island cotton is remark- 
ably fine, and has been priced by authorities 
at 3s. 8d. and 8s, 6d. per pound. One sample, 
grown 200 miles from the sea-board, rivalled in 
quality that grown on the sea-coast. The 
principal export of the colony at present is 
wool, of which upwards of 5,000,000 bales, 
the produce of 8,500,000 sheep, are annually 
exported. ; 

South Australia is unusually rich in copper, 
and the Burra-Burra, Kapunda, and the Walla- 
roo mines—from all of which, and other mines, 
there were ample specimens in the Exhibition 
—are reckoned among the most productive in 
the world. The Burra-Burra has been at work 
since September, 1845, and the annual yield 
for many years past has averaged from 10,000 
to 13,00 tons of from 22 to 23 per cent. of 
copper. The specimens exhibited from the 
mine included sulphuret of copper in matrix of 
limestone ; red oxide in silicious matrix; green 
carbonate with manganese; sulphuret associat- 
ed with iron, from the lowest depth of the 
workings, yielding 50 per cent. of copper; and 
anumber of beautiful pieces of the green car- 
bonate or malachite. The specimens of Burra- 
Burra malachite completely eclipsed the famous 
Russian doors which attracted so much atten- 
tion at the exhibition of 1851. 

The samples of corn exhibited were of first- 
rate quality, superior to anything shown from 
the Old World, and only missing by an ounce 
or two the honor of being the heaviest in the 
building. About 3,500 acres are under cultiva- 
tion as vineyard, and their produce amounts to 
800,000 gallons of wine, besides 1,000 tons of 
table grapes, which are exported by steamer 
to Melbourne. 

Western Australia.—The chief resources at 
present developed appeared to be timber and 
minerals. 

Victoria.—The colonists had evidently taken 
great pains in this collection to illustrate the 
unexampled prosperity and almost boundless 
resources of their favored country. In 1851, 
the colonies of Victoria, Queensland, British 
Columbia, and Tasmania had no existence. In 
the short ten years that have intervened since 
then, they have grown into what may be term- 
ed distinct States, and one of them at least— 
Victoria—contains such elements of wealth, 
such boundless mineral and agricultural re- 
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sources within itself, as must ina few years 
make her the foremost and most powerful of 
the great cluster of our young southern em- 
pires. The rise and suddenly acquired and 
vast material prosperity of this colony trans- 
cend all that has yet been told of colonial enter- 
prise. When the exhibition of 1851 was open- 
ed, the only habitation on the site of the 


present town of Ballarat was a shepherd’s hut, — 


built of slabs of wood, and roofed with bark. 
In a circle, having Ballarat as a centre, with a 
radius of 40 miles, the population then did not 
exceed 500 persons. The population of the 
same area in 1861 was 105,996 persons, the 
town of Ballar at 22,111. 

At the East end of the building, in a beauti- 
fully carved wood case, was £50,000 worth of 
gold in every form in which it has been known 


or on tie to exist. There was asuggestive - 


model illustration of this vast amount of Vic- 
toria gold. ; 


The tall ee under the eastern dome, 44 feet 93 
inches in height and 10 feet square at the base, repre- 
sented the bulk of the gold exported from Victoria 
from the Ist of October, 1851, to the 1st of October. 
1861—the period from the close of the exhibition of 
1851 to the date when it was necessary to send the 
goods from Victoria to the recent exhibition. The 
quantity of gold which it represents is 26,162,432 
ounces troy; 1,793,995 Ibs. avoirdupois; or 800 tons, 
17 ewt., 3 qrs.,7 lbs. It is equal in solid measure- 
ment to 14224 cubic feet ; while the value of the gold thus 
represented, all of which has been expo to Eng- 
land, is 104,649,7287., or more than one-eighth of our 
national debt. On the surface of the pyramid were 
represented models of some of the larger nuggets which 


have been found, with reference to the names of their . 


fortunate discoverers. On other portions of the sur- 
face there were representations of the ingots into which 
the gold was formed previous to exportation. 

Here was gold in nuggets worth £10,000; 
gold in bars and massive ingots; gold almost 
black, red, yellow, and brown; rough masses 
crystallized into the most beautiful forms; gold 
mixed with crystals of iron spotted over the 
milk-white quartz-like rare gems, or cased in 
an impalpable powder got from the blankets or 
the crushing-machines, and so fine that it floats 
in water like a metallic lustre. 

Specimens (weighing nearly 1 cwt.) of what 
may almost be termed native iron, so pure is 
the ore, were exhibited, containing between 80# 
and 90 per cent. of metal: they are found 
strewed over the surface of the earth in some 
parts of the colony like boulders. 

Among other curious objects shown in this 
collection was a meteorite found near Ballarat, 
and weighing 30 cwt. A section of it shows 
graphite and magnetic pyrite in nests or patches 
through the mass, with chloride of iron exud- 
ing from the interstices. This most wonderful 
specimen of meteoric iron is, however, only a 
quarter the size of one found in the same colony. 
Among the natural produce exhibited were 
some samples of very fine tobacco. 

Some exquisite French shawls and merino 
fabrics were shown, made entirely from Vic- 
toria wools: the former the most perfect: speci- 
mens of the kind in the building, and the latter 


ae 
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equal to any of the best real Spanish merino 
manufactured in France, Some specimens of 

wheat weighed as much as 68 lbs. 8 oz. per 
bushel. Another fine collection, which weigh- 
ed 67 Ibs. 14 oz. a bushel, was stated to be the 
produce of the sixth crop reared in succession 
on the same land. The indigenous and accli- 
matized fruits were shown in a fine collection 
of wax models, cast from originals in Victoria 
for the purpose of being sent to this exhibition. 
Some of them, especially the pears, were won- 
derfully fine, the pears attaining sometimes to 
a weight of 3 lbs. There was also exhibited a 
fine and numerous display of highly scented 
essential oils from various native trees and 
plants. True kaolin, or the best porcelain clay, 
which enters largely into the production of 
soap wherever it is cheap enough, is found in 
abundance in Victoria. The manufacturers are 
utilizing the tallow by the production of can- 
dles, called ‘‘ sperm,” though made from stearic 
acid: some remarkable good specimens of 
these candles were displayed. There was 
shown dried meat called “ charqui,” which is 
almost peculiar to Victoria: it keeps fresh in 
the hottest climates during almost any length 
of time. 

A Victoria street cab was shown. It is a kind 
of very broad dog cart, with high wheels like 
those of a Hansom; well balanced on its axle; 
it has three front and three back seats, shel- 
tered by a large hood. <A very good collection 
was shown of the principal fishes of Victoria, 
dried and stuffed, including among others, a spe- 


_ cimen of the celebrated Murray cod: it is prob- 


_ ably the largest fresh-water fish known, 150 
_ Ibs. being not a very unusual weight for it. 

Tasmania.—This colony (formerly Van Die- 
men’s Land, and one of our penal settlements) 
made a good display of its products, of which 
useful and ornamental timber was most promi- 
nent. 

Frenon Cotonres.—Algeria.—The French 
Government had evidently been at particular 
pains to present to the world an adequate idea 
of the resources and natural capabilities of its 
great colony; Algeria, in fact, occupying as 
much space as all the rest of the French colonies 
put together. The soil of Algeria still retains 
that wonderful fertility which made it in an- 
cient times one of the granaries of Rome; and 
by far the most important part of the show was 
the long array of cereals, provender of various 
kinds, and vegetables. Natives as well as col- 
onists exhibited here, and some of the finest 
_ specimens of barley were grown by indigenous 
cultivators. Of wheats there was an immense 
variety. The best sample shown was by M. 
Declonfié, of Constantine. Maize, too, white 
and yellow, is extensively grown both in the 
Oasis of the Sahara and the Tell. The exhibi- 
tors of barley, oats, and rye were numerous; 
and at the entrance there was a sheaf of each 
crop of the year’s reaping. The Acclimatiza- 
tion Society exhibited a collection, in which 


there were not less than 58 varieties. Potatoes, 
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however, cabbages, and such vegetables as were 

classed under the head of tubercules, flourished 

in great abundance, and there was a large ex- 
ort. 

: The results of the cotton cultivation in Al- 

geria were very interesting. 

The cotton tree was shown in leaf and nut, 
with here and there the beautiful white cotton 
bursting from the pod. Mr. Hardy exhibited 
samples produced from seeds from all parts of 
the world which are in process of naturalization 
in the Jardin d’Acclimation at Algiers. 

The production of silk in Algeria may be 
said almost to be one of the results of the 
French occupation of the country. 

There was a considerable display of wines, 
both red and white; one special wine called 
vermouth, from Oran, has been described as an 
imitation of the famous Hungarian vermuth. 
The specimens of spirits and liqueurs included 
the renowned and familiar ‘‘ absinthe,” and the 
more recondite and almost unattainable ‘‘ char- 
treuse ;” both the result of French industry 
and manufacture in the colony. 

The appearance of tobacco grown in Algeria, 
in its raw state, and manufactured, in the shape 
of cigars and snuffs, was good. Here may be 
mentioned a very curious plant, like our com- 
mon thistle, and from the pod of which is ex- 
tracted a beautiful and delicate material which 
is woven into as beautiful and delicate silk, 
which is, besides, stout in substance, and the arti- 
ficial colors of which are at once tasteful and rich, 

Of the Thuya, the olive, and the other beau- 
tiful Algerian woods which are in such request 
among Parisian cabinet-makers for meubles de 
luxe, there were numerous specimens. 

Perv, Costa Rica, anp Urvuevay.—The 
South American States contributed various 
articles of produce and manufacture. Peru 
sent silver, silver and plated articles, and mer- 
cury; wools, including alpacas; and cotton 
and wine. From Costa Rica, mining and 
chemical substances; skins and furs. Uruguay, 
specimens of wool, roots, and skins, timber and 
wheat; lead, iron, copper, and coals. 

Braziz sent twenty-four varieties of tea, in- 
cluding “ Matti,” coffee and sugar, wheat of 
good quality, and very heavy; tapioca, starch, 
arrow root, flour from various descriptions of 
grain; tobacco. 

Brazilian manufactures: oils, including oil 
from the alligator, a black, thick, pitchy look- 
ing material; stearine candles; furs and skins 
tanned and dressed, the skin of an immense 
boa constrictor; boots and shoes of excellent 
shape and finish; cloths of various kinds; and 
felt hats of extraordinary lightness and fineness 
of texture. Excellent rum and native wines; 
and with those of beeswax and honey was 
shown a case containing twenty-four kinds of 
bees. There were creditable specimens of iron- 
casting, paper-hangings, wood-carving, and 
decorations of various kinds. The manufacture 
and cutting of glass was exemplified in some 
good specimens of design and engraving. Self- 
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feeding pistols and a variety of firearms and 
weapons were also exhibited. 

Photographs were exhibited of the Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil and the imperial family ; 
also of Brazilian scenery. 

Japan.—Among the works was a collection 
of little metal buckles for fastening the dress; 
the designs of these buckles were irresistibly 
grotesque—not mere sketches, but solid little 
pieces of metal work, the background being of 
bronze and the raised figures in relief being 
either gold, silver, steel, or platinum, or of all 
four metals intermixed. It is evident from the 
platinum being so freely used that the secret of 
melting it, to. which our chemical knowledge 
has only of late attained, has long been known 
to them. A small window-blind was shown, 
made apparently of rods of twisted glass strung 
together; the rods were as hard, as clear, and 
as sharp as glass; yet it was made from a gela- 
tine of rice. In a collection of Ivory Carvings, 
a comic scene was distinctly represented— 
yet they were so small that they might be worn 
as brooches. In a collection of Porcelain, a 
large plate represented two Japanese ladies 
wearing French bonnets and shawls, with 
deeply flounced. silk dresses spread out by an 
amplitude of crinoline. One had a telescope 
with which she was pointing to the sea with 
an air of fashionable nonchalance, while the 
other figure had her gloved hand filled with 
green apples. In the background were two 
other Japanese ladies dressed in the costume of 
the country, and who were shrinking with hor- 
ror and astonishment from their strangely at- 
tired sisters. It is a curious illustration of 
manufacturing skill that a passing joke like this 
should be represented in such a costly medium 
as this beautifully finished porcelain. 

There was a large collection of the different 
kinds of paper used for paper hangings, for 
writing, printing, and for wrapping up parcels; 
paper waterproof coats, paper leathers, paper 
parasols, and paper’ pocket handkerchiefs. 
Some of the paper leathers were as strong ap- 
parently as any hides that ever left a tanyard. 

Cnina.—The Chinese exhibition, from the 
similarity of the peoples, much resembled that 
of the Japanese in its lacquered ware, its porce- 
lain, its carvings, and its metal work in bronze. 
There was also a fine collection of medical 
drugs; with complete sets of Chinese types, 
rare ornaments in jade, and an exquisite wood 
carving, which formed the back of the Emper- 
or’s throne in his Palace of Yuen-Min-Yuen. 
Another of the spoils exhibited was a skull set 
in gold in the form of a drinking cup, loot- 
ed from the Summer Palace by one of our pri- 
vate soldiers, and sold for a very small price, 
though the value of the setting is over £1000. 

Arrioa, O—NTRAL AND WestERNn.—The arti- 
cles consisted mostly of tobes and native wrap- 
pers; grass cloths and mats; cotton clothes 
and sundry native manufactures, and specimens 
of cotton, in various states. 

Mapacascar sent ores, clothes, and other 
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native manufactures: the scarfs in silk were 
very showy. 

Hayt1, was represented by some Iron ores, 
Saddlery and Harness, and a few rude speci- 
mens of Pottery. 

Tue Eeyrtian Cotrection, consisted of the 
products of modern Egypt, of the Soudan, and 
the relics of ancient Egypt. The looms of Cairo 
contributed the largest proportion of the first 
division—and the silks were remarkable for the 
strength of their texture. In the patterns there 
was hardly any departure from the traditional 
stripes, but the lustre of the colors, even in the 
ordinary fabrics used by the fellahs for their fete 
dresses, was unusually splendid. The woollen 
and the cotton goods, too, were well represented. 

From the arsenals of Cairo there was exhi- 


bited a stand of admirably finished Rifles, . 


Bayonets, and other arms, used by the Egyptian 
army, and produced by Arab workmen, under 
the direction of M. Minié. 

Frye Arts.—“ The English Gallery,” says an 
able critic, “ affords an admirable opportunity of 
gaining an acquaintance with the most of what 
is worth knowing and studying in the history 
of Painting in England. The limits of time 
assigned to the exhibition of English pictures 
include all that there has been of painting in 
the country, while almost all, if not quite all, 
of those painters who ought to have a place in 
such a gallery are represented here. It is a 
collection as instructive as it is interesting. It 
is a condensation of all that we most wish to 
know, and most love to see in English art.” 

_ Architecture.—Designs and Models, included 
drawings and edifices already built, and of 
many, in all probability, never to be built, but 
still useful as architectural examples and studies. 

Art Designs for Manufactures.—The whole 
number did not much exceed three hundred, 
scarcely one third of them being the productions 
of the deceased artists—about twenty names in 
all of the latter. Each-section contained some 
designs which either were of great merit, or 
had a certain interest historically. 

Sculpture held a prominent and recognized 
position side by side with painting. 

The majority of our modern sculptors exhib- 
ited, and the result was, a fine collection of 
about 120 statues, 40 or 50 busts, and 20 or 30 
bas-reliefs. 

A small collection of Intaglios, Cameos, and 
Medals—the latter containing many fine works 
of the Wyons, father and son—completed the 
general feature of this important Department. 

Etchings and Engravings.—The Committee 
divided the specimens which the liberality of 
collectors had principally enabled them to ex- 
hibit, into five principal classes—etching, line- 
engraving, mezzotint, stipple, and wood engray- 
ing; and these were subdived into works of 
deceased and into works of living engravers. 

Forricn Parstise anp Sourprure.—The 
Foreign display of Paintings, Drawings, En- 
gravings, Sculpture, and Intaglios, was numeri- 
cally as strong as the British exhibition. 
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France led off with about two hundred oil- 
. paintings—specimens of the great French 
Bohol: ~seetts 40 behets pictures; 50 
aps of sculpture; and about 130 engravings, 
ographs, and architectural drawings. The 
pictures selected by the Imperial Commission 
were those painted by living artists since 1850, 
or those painted since 1840 by deceased mas- 
ters born after 1790. The greatest novelties 
represented were the recent school of natural 
landscape, and domestic subjects. There were 
six specimens of Paul Delaroche. 

The Great German School of Painting was 
well represented by the Zollverein, and other 
German States. Prussia sent nearly 200 works 
of arts, in architectural designs, oil paintings, 
sculpture, and engravings. Berlin and Diissel- 
dorf each sent a fine collection of paintings; 
and the engravings from the former city were 
choice and numerous. 

Bavaeta sent about 40 works of art, chiefly 
oil paintings. 

The Austrian School was represented by 

about 80 oil paintings, 16 water-color pictures, 

19 pieces of sculpture, arid a few engravings 
architectural sketches. 

yin exhibited about 120 oil paintings, 
and two engravings. 

SwEDEN was oy oer by about 40 works 
in oil paintings and sculpture. 

Norway sent some 50 oil paintings. 

Deymarxk sent about 110 works, incladi 
six groups of sculpture by Thorwaldsen, an 
five by J. A. Jerichan. 

Rossra sent more than 100 works of art; 80 
oil paintings, five groups of sculpture and 
medals, three architectural sketches, and 
seventeen engravi The other pictures 
were remarkable for the insight they afforded 
into the Russian manners and ways of life, its 
humor and character. 

Beterm contributed the most complete dis- 
play: about 113 oil paintings, about 26 groups 
of sculpture and two engravi 

SwitzeRtanp sent more than 100 oil pictures, 

Sparn was represented by 80 works, in oil- 
painting, sculpture, and engraving. 

ORTUGAL sent only two oil paintings, five 
photographs, and a few woodcuts. 

Traty was characteristically represented by 
about 40 architectural designs and 80 oil paint- 
ings and drawings; about 70 groups of statuary 
and busts. 

Rome sent 57 pieces of sculpture; valuable 
cameos; a few fine drawings: many engravings; 
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a collection of medals; and a large assemblage 
of mosaics, including a contribution from the 
Vatican. . 

Turkey, for the first time in the history of 
all Exhibition, filled a place as an exhibitor of 
pictures. 

Greece sent two oil paintings, five groups of 
sculpture, and engravings. 

Braz contributed a few paintings, and a 
pen-and-ink portrait of the Empress ; two carv- 
ings in wood; and medals and coins. 

Untrep Sratres.—The American fine-art 
numbered only about a dozen pictures and en- 
gravings, the chief of which was Mr. Cropsey’s 
Autumn on the Hudson. 

The foregoing summary has been compiled 
entirely from English sources, and on that ac- 
count more prominence may have been given 
to the exhibits of England and its colonies. As 
an Exhibition, its success has not been equal 
to that of 1851 in fitness of the edifice, in the 
novelty of articles exhibited, nor in its finan- 
cial results. The structure itself, criticized by 
rules of architectural art, or judged by its 
general effects on all beholders, has almost uni- 
versally been regarded as a failure. In its 
constructive details, there has been much of 
credit to the engineer, but little to the archi- 
tect. In the articles exhibited, there has been 
little of novelty or invention, but much to 
show the progress of art, and the improve- 
ment, especially in chemistry, in machinery, 
in processes already known, and of tools 
long in use. Since 1851, the production of 
aiekenr colors has become an industry, and 
the necessity of iron plating for war service 
has called for a class of tools of a size never 
before attempted. No new principles have 
been evolved, but the material and excel- 
lence of workmanship is in advance of any- 
thing before exhibited. The immense rolled 
and hammered iron plates, and the huge shafts 
of steel, are products which in 1851 could 
not have been produced, nor would have been 
attempted. The result of the Exhibition in 
building and in articles shown, may be sum- 
med up as an exhibit of what may be done by 
industry rather than by genius, and if it failed 
in its financial results, part was perhaps due to 
the war in our own country, part to the mana- 
gers themselves, but more perhaps to the fre- 
quency of such exhibitions. Once in a quarter 
of a century should have been lapse of time brief 
enough to reproduce in any one country the 
Exhibition of 1851. 
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FAYETTEVILLE, the capital of Washing- 
ton county, Arkansas, has an elevated and 
pi ue situation in the northwestern part 
of the State, about 200 miles from Little Rock. 
Tt was the centre of an active trade, and had 


@ 


flourishing schools, an institute for youth, three 
churches, a court house, and a United States 
land office. The population was about 1,500. 
The town was occupied by Federal troops of 
the division of Gen. Curtis, on Feb. 18, and 
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thus continued until they were withdrawn to 
the battle field of Pea Ridge, a few miles distant. 
FELTON, Coryetrus Conway, LL.D., an 
American author, born at West Newbury, 
Mass., Nov. 6, 1807, died at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, Feb. 26, 1862. He attended a private 
school at North Andover, from whence, after a 
thorough course of study, he entered Harvard 
College in 1827, where he was distinguished for 
his literary tastes and his fondness for Greek 
and Hebrew and the modern languages. Dur- 
ing a portion of his junior year he aided in 
his own support by teaching mathematics in 
the Roundhill school at Northampton, under 
Messrs. Cogswell and Bancroft. After his 
graduation he was engaged for two years as 
principal of the Livingston high school in 
Genesee, N. Y. In 1829 he was called back to 
his Alma Mater to fill the office of Latin tutor, 
from which department he was transferred, the 
next year, to the Greek tutorship. In 1832 he 
was elected college professor of Greek, and in 
1834 was appointed Eliot Professor of Greek 
literature, which position he continued to fill 
until his elevation to the presidency in 1860. 
In 1853 he visited Europe, travelling through 
the principal countries and devoting five months 
to Greece, ancient and modern, and again in 
1858 he spent a portion of another summer in 
the same land. He examined the workings of 
her political institutions, visited the halls of 
legislation at the capital, and formed an acquain- 
tance with the eminent scholars who adorn the 
university of Athens. Not long after his return 
from his first journey he published selections 
from modern Greek writers, and revised for 
publication Smith’s ‘ History of Greece,” with 
notes, and a continuation from the Roman con- 
quest to the present time. As a Greek scholar 
he was unsurpassed by any other in the coun- 
try. He had a love of art which was cultivated 
by his devotion to a language and literature so 
calculated to improve and perfect the taste. 
He was deeply interested in everything that 
concerned Greece, her poets, orators, historians, 
and philosophers, but especially her monuments 
of art, and whatever reminded him of her an- 
cient glory, or enabled him to understand more 
fully the meaning of her ancient writers. His 
works are numerous and of great value, per- 
haps the most important are: an edition of 
Homer, with English notes and Flaxman’s il- 
lustrations, 1833; a translation of Menzel’s 
“German Literature,” and a “ Greek Reader,” 
1840; an edition of the “Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes,” 1841, republished in England. In 
1848, in conjunction with Prof. Sears and 
Prof. Edwards, he prepared a work, enti- 
tled “Classical Studies.” In 1847 appeared 
his editions of the ‘ Panegyricus of Isocrates” 
and the “Agamemnum of Aischylus;” in 
1849, the “Birds of Aristophanes;” and in 
1852, ‘‘ Selections from Greek Historians,” and 
“Selections from the Writings of Dr. Popkin, 
with a Biographical Sketch.” Among his 
original works are his life of Gen. Eaton, 
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in ‘Sparks’ American Biography,” upward of 
fifty articles in the “ North American Review ” 
and a large number in the “Christian Examiner” 
and the “ New American Cyclopsdia;” among 
the latter, are Agassiz, Athens, Attica, Demos- 
thenes, Euripides, and Homer. Prof. Felton 
was a member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, a Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and for many years a Regent of Harvard 
University. He died of disease of the heart at 
the house of his brother, while upon his way to 
attend a meeting of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Washington. 

FERNANDINA is at the north end of Amelia 
island, on the east coast of Florida, 185 miles 
east by north of Tallahassee, the capital of the 
State. It is the terminus of the railroad from 
Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico. The en- 
trance to the harbor is defended by Fort Olinch, 
which was evacuated on the approach of the 
naval expedition from Port Royal on the 3d 
day of March. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The national finances at the close of 1861 
were ina very unsatisfactory condition. With 
large and increasing expenditures forced by 
circumstances upon the Government, the rey- 
enue had declined to a nominal amount, and 
the public credit, as marked by the prices of the 
stock exchange, wasrapidly sinking. Distrust 
had seized upon the public mind, and the banks 
suspended specie payments on the last day of 
the year amid fears of a foreign war, which 
would largely increase the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. In this position the Secretary was 
compelled to come before Congress for loans 
of a magnitude very much in excess of those 
required at any former period. The misfortune 
had been that the war was from its inception 
regarded as of short duration. It was repeated- 
ly urged at home and abroad that 60 or 90 days 
would finish it, and although its magnitude 
constantly increased and greater efforts in men 
and money were required, both were raised as 
temporary expedients. The public at first freely 
loaned its capital, but a very large proportion 
of what was then advanced was soon wasted 
while Congress refused to assume any respon- 
sibility in voting taxes. The first three months 
of the war had been conducted on voluntary 
offers from the people, and in the last six 
months of the year there were continued efforts 
to borrow. Congress had authorized loans of 
$250,000,000. Of this amount $100,000,000 
had been borrowed in 3 year bonds at 7, inter- 
est; $50,000,000 in stocks 20 years to run, at 64; 
$50,000,000 in notes payable on demand to be 
used as acurrency. From all these loans the 
Secretary had realized $185,817,868, and there 
remained, for the service of the six months 
that would close the fiscal year July 30, 1862, 
$16,000,000 of demand notes; $50,000,000 of 3 
year bonds, 7,3, interest, and $25,705,871 yet 
undrawn of the $50,000,000 not taken by the 
banks. These sums gave $91;000,000 authorized, 
yet to be raised, to meet expenses estimated 
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at $300,166,565.35 for the six months. If the. 


_ 91 millions authorized should be obtained, there 


would remain a further sum of over 200 mil- 
lions to be raised in six months, and the mode 
of doing this required to be promptly decided 
on, since the expenditure progressed at the rate 
of 1} millions per day, with large arrearages to 
troops and contractors, which were pressing up- 
on the Treasury with increasing severity. There 
were evidently but two ways in which the money 
could properly be raised. These were to borrow 
of those who had the capital to lend at the 
market rate, whatever that might be, and to levy 
promptly such taxes as would place the repay- 
ment of the loans beyond all manner of doubt. 
Unfortunately the Secretary and the commit- 
tees of Congress entertained the idea that paper 
promises were capital, and that for the Treas- 
ury to borrow, it was first necessary to supply 
the paper to be borrowed, in the form of 
money. The Secretary said that he could not 
borrow in coin at better than 80 per cent., and 
would be required to pay nearly as much for 
bank notes, but that he could get better terms 
if Congress “furnished the currency.” This 
idea, that it is the quantity of paper money 
afloat which determines how much capital the 
Government can borrow, seems entirely to have 
engrossed the mind of the Secretary and the 
views of the committees. He reproduces it on 
every occasion and in different forms. Thus— 

The Government can resort to borrowing only 
when the issue of notes has become sufficiently large 
to warrant a just expectation that loans of the notes 
can be had from those who hold or can obtain them at 
rates not less advan than those of coin loans 
before suspension. SATS Lay OO 

The extension of the United States note circulation, 
until sufficient in amount to enable the Secretary to 
obtain it from holders by way of loans, was equally in- 
evitable. * * * * * = * 

Wherever the volume of notes reaches a point where 
a loan can be effected at rates fair to the country and 
desirable to takers, loans will, of course, be made, and 
ample opportunities for conversion offered. 

This idea seems to have vitiated the entire 
financial scheme of the Secretary. The fact 
that it is not paper promises that the Govern- 
ment seeks to borrow, but capital, is overlook- 
ed. The circulating medium, by the agency 
of which capital changes hands, is apparently 
confounded with capital itself. This is to sup- 
pose that if a limited amount of surplus capital 
exists in the country, that capital may be in- 
creased by the issues of paper money, and 
therefore a large issue of paper must precede 
the negotiation of a loan. When business and 
production were interrupted by the war, a large 
amount of capital thrown out of its usual em- 
ployments was comparatively idle, and this 
sought temporary investment with the Govern- 
ment. The amount that could be so applied 
soon reached its limit. Long loans were not 
desirable, and for a reason similar to that 
which induced the Government to make short 
loans at the beginning of the war, namely, that 
peace might come in “ 60 or 90 days,” when the 
capital would be wanted for the usual occu- 
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pations of commerce and industry. The Secre- 
tary therefore encountered an indisposition to 
take long loans, while the temporary capital 
was absorbed. He then supposed that he could 
increase the available capital by paper issues, and 
to make those issues float he decided upon a 
measure of doubtful constitutionality, in mak- 
ing them alegal tender. <A bill to this effect en- 
countered great opposition in Congress. The 
first effect of paper money is doubtless to cause 
an apparent increase of means; since, as in the 
present case, the possessors of capital had al- 
ready parted with it to the Government, and 
now received pay in paper promises which 
they wished to employ temporarily. The circu- 
lation of the paper soon caused a rise in prices 
of all commodities, and that in proportion to 
its abundance, for the reason that all parties 
wished to avail themselves of the rise that 
they foresaw. With this rise more paper is re- 
quired for the transaction of business. Hence, 
no matter how much may be issued, there will 
be no greater supply for the wants of the Goy- 
ernment. The only capital which can be loan- 
ed to the Government, is derived from the profits 
of industry and commerce. When these profits 
are absorbed, the power to borrow ceases, no 
matter how much paper may be floating. 
Hence the idea that paper money will, when 
abundant, be readily converted into long stockis 
a fallacy. If, as measured in paper, a manu- 
facturer gets for 10,000 yards of cloth, double 
price or $20,000, he receives double the usual 
amount of money; but as he must pay in the 
same proportion for wool, labor, and other sup- 
plies, he can spare none of it for investment. 
He may indeed have suffered loss in the trans- 
action. In this manner business absorbs in- 
convertible paper as fast as it is put out, and 
the Secretary was surprised to find, after he had 
issued $250,000,000 of paper money, that the 
notes were more difficult to borrow than ever. 

While the legal tender bill was before Con- 
gress, the Secretary had continued to draw 
from the banks the instalments due on the 
$50,000,000 of that taken Dec. 1, and on Feb. 
5 the last instalment, $3,500,000, of the loan 
was paid up in the demand notes. The banks 
having suspended, and gold no longer in circu- 
lation, the Government had also suspended on 
those notes. The 19th of February was at 
hand, when $1,875,000 interest was due in gold 
on the $50,000,000 of 7,3, notes that had been 
negotiated August 19. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued the an- 
nexed notice: ' 

Treasvry Department, Fed. 4, 1862. 


Holders of bonds of the United States, dated Aug. 
19, 1861, and payable three years from date, are hereby 
notified that provision is made for the pa ent of the 
coupons of semiannual interest, which becomes due 
on the 19th inst., in coin, able to their tenor, by 
the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, or 
by either of the Assistant Treasurers at New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. ’ - 

All such coupons, together with schedules, showing 
the number and amount of each coupon and the ag- 
gregate sum of each parcel, must be presented for ex- 
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amination and verification at least three full business 
days before payment. 
S. P. CHASE. Secretary of the Treasury. 


The bonds were 1 per cent. discount for bank 
money, which still continued to be the cur- 
rency, although it was depreciated 2 per cent. 
as compared with gold. A portion of the last 
instalment paid in by the banks on the stock 
was appropriated to the payment of the in- 
terest. 


The currency was now in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The banks had ceased to pay specie, 
and the channels of circulation were filled with 
Government notes that the banks declined to 
receive on deposit, for the reason that they ac- 
cumulated with them to an embarrassing ex- 
tent. The notes were indeed receivable for 
customs, but the amounts required for that pur- 
pose were small, and if they accumulated with 
the banks it was the same as a loan to the 
Government without interest, and as the banks 
had already $100,000,000 of Government stock 
it became burdensome. In this position of 
affairs the following notice was issued by the 
department : 


Orrick OF THE ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE } 
Unirep States, New Yor«, Fed, 8, 1862. 


The undersigned is authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive on deposit United States notes as 
a temporary loan, for which interest at the rate of five 
(5) per cent. per annum will be paid, together with 
the principal, in like currency, on demand after ten 


days’ notice. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Ass’t Treas’r U.S. 
The following is a copy of the certificate 
which the Assistant Treasurer issued to de- 
positors: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE 
Unirgsp States, New York, —— —, 186. » 


I certify that ——— this day deposited to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States —— —— 
dollars, in United States notes, as a temporary loan, for 
which interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum 
will be paid, together with the principal, in like cur- 
rency, on demand after ten days’ notice, for which I 
have signed duplicated receipts. 

—. , Ass’t Trea’, 

The effect of this was to induce the banks to 
receive the notes from the public on deposit, 
and to place them to a certain extent with the 
Government for these certificates, which cer- 
tificates were subsequently used for the set- 
tlement of balances at the bank clearing 
house. The deposits then made by the banks 
supplied some of the pressing wants of the 
Treasury. The money so received on being 
paid out to the contractors and other creditors, 
was by them redeposited in bank or used in 
the discharge of loans previously made. Thus 
the notes moved in a circle between the Treas- 
ury and the banks. The institutions, however, 
objected to allowing the public to make depos- 
its with the Treasury on the ground that it 
would cause a withdrawal of deposits from the 
banks, when they were earning nothing, to the 
Treasury. This objection was, however, over- 
ruled, and deposits were received from the 
public at 4 per cent. Meanwhile the hesita- 
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tion of Congress to pass the bill authorizing a 

new issue of notes, and making them a legal 

tender, had induced action on the part of pub- 
lic bodies to urge its passage. The Chamber 
of Commerce, under the influence of the Secre- 
tary of Treasury, Feb. 8, passed resolutions, 
with very few dissentient voices, indorsi 

the legal tender clause of the currency bill 
and urging immediate action. Some action 
was indeed imperatively necessary. The pub- 
lic creditors were clamorous and in great dis- 
tress. In addition to creditors for small 
amounts, who were embarrassed by the ex- 
haustion of the Treasury, one firm claimed two 
million one hundred thousand dollars for cloth- 
ing, cloths, &c. Another five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for tent duck, and still others to 
almost an equal extent. There were, never- 

theless, great difficulties to contend with. A 

great number of the members were unprepar- 

ed to enter upon the perilous course of paper 

money, which was essentially revolutionary. A 

resolution to strike out a clause making notes 

a legal tender was, however, on the 8th of 

February defeated, 93 to 58. While this bill 

was pending Congress, on the 12th of February, 

authorized an additional issue of $10,000,000 
of notes similar to the $50,000,000 authorized 
by the act of August. This amount, with the 

sums received on deposits, and the 8 year 73 

bonds, which were paid out to creditors, al- 

though selling at 1 per cent. discount, enabled 
the Secretary to meet the most pressing de- 
mands upon the Treasury until the 25th of 

February, when the currency bill finally passed 

in the following shape: 

An Act to authorize the issue of United States notes 
and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for 
Sunding the floating debt of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue on the credit of the United States 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars of the United 
States notes, not bearing interest, payable to bearer, at 
the presaery of the United States, and of such denomi- 
nations as he may deem expedient, not less than five 
dollars each, 

Provided, however, that fifty millions of said notes 
shall be in lieu of the Demand Treasury Notes author- 
ized to be issued ’by the act of July 17, 1861, which said 
Demand Notes shall be taken up as eg! as prac- 
ticable, and the notes herein provided for substi- 
tuted for them: and provided further, that the amount 
of the two thirds of notes together shall at no time 
exceed the sum of one hundred and fifty million 
dollars; and such notes herein authorized, shall be 
receivable in payment of all'taxes, internal duties, 
excises, debts, except duties on imports, and demands 
of every kind due to the United States, and of all 
claims and demands against the United States of every 
kind whatsoever, except for interest upon bonds and 
notes, which shall be paid in coin, and shall also be 
lawful money and a legal tender in pee hey: of all 
debts, public and private within the United States, 
except duties on imports and interest as aforesaid; 
and any holders of said United States Notes deposit- 
ing any sum not less than fifty dollars, or some mul- 
tiple of fifty dollars, with the Treasurer of the United 


States or either of the Assistant Treasurers, shall re- 


ceive in a therefor duplicate certificates of de- 
posit, one of which may be transmitted to the Secre- 
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of the Treasury, who shall thereupon issue to the 
teers an equal amount of bonds of the United States, 
cou! or registered, as may by said holders be de- 
Sean eetring interest at the rate of six per centum per 


annum, payable semiannually, and redeemable at the — 


pleasure of the United States after five years, and pay- 
able twenty years from the date thereof; and such 
nited States Notes shall be Sorat — en coin 

‘their par value, in payment of any loans that may 
Tbberesfter sold or Gegbuinted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and may be reissued from time to time as 
the exigency of the public interests may require. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That to enable the 
Lepr of the Treasury to fund the treasury notes 
and the floating debt of the United States, he is hereby 
authorized to issue on the credit of the United States, 
coupon bonds or registered bonds, to an amount not 
exceeding $500,000,000, and redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after five years, and payable 
twenty years from date, and bearing interest at the rate 
of six per centum per annum, payable semiannually. 
And the bonds herein authorized shall be of such de- 
nominations, not less than $50, as may be determined 
upon by the Secretary of the Treasury. And the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may dispose of such bonds at 
any time, at the market value thereof, for (lawful 
money) the coin of the United States, or for any of 
the treasury notes that have been, or may hereafter. 
be, issued under any former act of Congress, or for the 
United States notes that may be issued under the pro- 
visions of this act; and all stocks, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States held by individuals, 
corporations, or associations within the United States, 
shall be exempt from taxation by order or under State 

“authority. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the United 
States notes and the coupon or registered bonds au- 
thorized by this act shall be in such form as the Secre- 

yof the Treasury shall direct, and shall bear the 
written or engraved signatures of the Treasurer of the 
United States and the Register of the Treasury, and 
also, as evidence of lawful issue, the imprint of a copy 
of the seal of the Treasury Department, which imprint 
shall be made under the direction of the Secretary, 
after the said notes or bonds shall be received from the 
engravers, and before they issue ; or the said notes and 
bonds shall be signed by the Treasurer of the United 
States, or for the Treasurer by such persons as may be 
specially appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for that purpose, and shall be countersigned by the 
Register of the Treasury, or for the Register, by such 
persons as the Secretary of the Treasury may specially 
appoint for that purpose; and all the provisions of the 
act entitled “ An act to authorize the issue of treasury 
notes,’ approved the 23d day of Dec., 1857, so far as 
they can be applied to this act, and not inconsistent 
therewith, are hereby revived and reénacted; and the 
sum of $300,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to carry this act 
into effect. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may receive from any person or 
persons, or any corporation, United States notes on de- 
posit for not less than thirty days, in sums of not less 
than one hundred dollars, with any of the assistant 
treasurers or designated depositaries of the United 
States authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to receive them, who shall issue therefor certificates 
of deposit, made in such form as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe, and said certificates of deposit 
shall bear interest at the rate of five per centum per 
annum; and any amount of United States notes so 
deposited may be withdrawn from deposit at any time 
after ten days’ notice on the return of said certificates : 
Provided, that the interest on all such deposits shall 
cease and determine at the pleasure of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and provided further, that the aggregate 
of such deposits shall at no time exceed the amount 
of twenty-five million dollars. . 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all duties on 
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imported goods which shall be paid in coin, or in notes 
pers, or in demand notes, heretofore authorized to 

received and by law receivable in payment of public 
dues, and the coin so paid shall be set apart as a special 
fund, and applied as follows: 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the 
bonds and notes of the United States. 

Second. To the Faria a yickrn of one ~ cen- 
tum of the entire debt of the United States, to be made 
within each fiscal year after the first day of July, 1862, 
which is to be set apart as a sinking fund; and the in- 
terest of which shall in like manner be applied to the 
purchase or payment of the public debt as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, from time to time, direct. 

Third. The residue thereof to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

This very important law produced an entire 
change in the currency. It provided for 150 
millions of legal tender paper money, which was 
available for all purposes of currency except 
custom duties and interest on stock, both of 
which were to be paid in coin. The outstand- 
ing $60,000,000 of demand notes, by the acts of 
August and February 12th, were receivable for 
customs. Hence gold could not be realized for 
duties until those notes should be absorbed. 
They were by the law endowed with a specific 
specie value, since they were alone a substitute 
for specie at the custom house. The new is- 
sues of demand notes being a legal tender, at 
once took the place of gold as a means of re- 
demption for bank notes, and thus relieved the 
banks from the dilemma in which under the 
State laws they had been placed by the act of 
suspension. When compelled to forego specie 
payments they contracted their obligations, 
and made efforts to place themselves in a posi- 
tion speedily to resume. The contraction of 
the currency thus brought about added to the 
difficulties of the moment. As soon, however, 
as a flood of Government paper was authorized 
as atender in lieu of specie, the banks renewed 
their expansive movement, and began to in- 
crease their circulation. The 60 millions of 
old notes which they had at first refused to re- 
ceive at all, and then tolerated when they 
could be deposited with the Government, now 
became in active demand. 

The banks would no longer deposit them 
with the Treasury without a stipulation that 
they should receive back the same kind of 
notes, and as some time must necessarily 
elapse before the new notes could be got ready, 
this stipulation was agreed to. When the 
banks suspended and specie rose toa premium, . 
it immediately ceased to circulate, and began 
to disappear altogether. This fact caused great 
inconvenience, since, there being no Govern- 
ment notes less than $5, and the banks not 
disposed to increase their issues, the want of 
small circulation was urgently felt. As soon, 
however, as, by the law of Feb. 25th, the banks 
were allowed to redeem their circulation in the 
Government notes, they began eagerly to supply 
small currency. 

The wants of the Treasury for the moment 
continued very pressing, notwithstanding the 
large supplies granted by the law of Feb. 25th, 
because some weeks must elapse before adequate 
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amounts could be preparéd by the engravers. 
The current expenses were one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars per day, partly 
met by the receipts on deposit; but there were 
also large arrearages, amounting to $50,000,000 
and more, due to creditors, who were pressing 
for pay. These persons had constituted a class 
of urgent borrowers in the market, and as capi- 
talists hesitated to lend freely on simply ap- 
proved claims, the public creditors were com- 
pelled to submit to heavy loss to realize money. 
To relieve these classes, Congress, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, passed March 1st the 
following law: 


An Act to authorize certificates of indebtedness to the 
; public creditors. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be and he is hereby authorized to cause to be is- 
sued to any further creditor who may be desirous to 
receive the same, upon requisition of the head of the 
proper department, in satisfaction of audited and set- 
tled demands against the United States, certificates 
for the whole amount due, or parts thereof, not less 
than one thousand dollars, signed by the Treasurer of 
the United States, and countersigned as may be di- 
rected by the Secretary of the eri? fi which cer- 
tificates shall be payable in one year from date, or 
earlier, at the option of the Government, and shall 
bear interest at the rate of six per centum,. 


This important measure gave the Secretary 
unlimited authority to borrow on twelve 
months. This is the first instance where the 
Secretary of the Treasury was allowed to use the 
credit of the Government without limit. It 
operated in fact, as far as the certificates were 
accepted by the creditors, as an extension of 
twelve months on the floating debt of the Goy- 
ernment, and bridged over the period required 
for the negotiation of the 6 per cent. bonds au- 
thorized by the act. Any creditor of the Goy- 
ernment, whose claim had been approved, 
could now at once obtain a 6 per cent. interest- 
bearing obligation of the Government, which 
he could sell or use as first-class collateral for 
loans. 

The following rules and regulations were is- 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury : 


Congress having authorized the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
payment of audited and settled demands against the 
Government, as well as in payment of checks, drafts 
drawn by disbursing officers upon amounts placed to 
their credit with the Treasurer of the United States, 
in favor of creditors who have furnished supplies, &c., 
and who are willing to receive such certificates in sat- 
isfaction of their demands, the following regulations 
are presented, and will be strictly observed in the exe- 
cution of the act: 

The certificates of indebtedness will be payable to 
the claimant or creditor of the Government, or his or 
der, and in the denominations of $1,000 and $5,000. 
Certificates of the larger denominations will be issued 
in all cases where the nature of the claim will admit 
of it. A book will be opened by the Treasurer of the 
United States, in which shall be kept a record of each 
certificate issued under authority of the act; the name 
of the person to whom issued; the date, number, and 
amount thereof; on what account; if on Treasur 
warrant, the number thereof, and if on draft or chec 
of a disbursing officer, the name of the officer by 
whom drawn, the date and amount of such check or 
draft, &. 
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The certificates shall be signed by the Treasurer, 
and countersigned by the Register of the Treasury, 
who shall also keep a complete record of said certifi- 
cates, as required of the Treasurer. If issued upon a 
warrant, they will bear even date therewith ; or if toa 
disbursing officer, then with the date of the presenta- 
tion of his deed or draft on the Treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States, 

When the Secretary of War or Navy may desire to 
leave a credit on the books of the Treasury in favor of 
a disbursing officer of his Department, he will draw 
his requisition on the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
usual form for the amount desired to be placed to the 
credit of such disbursing officer, and specify the ap- 
i ate precy chargeable. 

n such requisition che received at the Treas- 
ury Department, a warrant will issue to the Treasurer, 
and he will eocesing place the amounts to the credit 
of the disbursing officers named, who will then be au- 
thorized to draw checks or drafts thereon, to the amount 
of such requisition, in favor of such creditors entitled 
to payment by him as may desire to receive such cer- 
tificates in satisfaction of their respective demands. 

The checks or drafts of disbursing officers will be in 
the following form: 

— 1862. 

The Treasurer of the United States will pay to 
or order, on certificates of indebtedness 
dollars, being amount due for , as will appear 
by bill and receipt therefor, in my possession, and 
which will be rendered as a voucher in my accounts 


for the quarter of this year. 
(Signed ante 
To F. E. Spryner, Treasurer of the United States. 


As the certificates of indebtedness are only to be is- 
sued in payment of creditors, and for amounts liqui- 
dated and actually due them, the disbursing officer, 
before drawing his check or draft on the Treasurer, 
will take the same voucher from the creditor, and will, 
in all respects, be subject to the same responsibilities 
as if making payment in coin or United States notes. 

The requisition in favor of the officer will be charged 
on the books of the accounting officer as other requisi+ 
tions, and vouchers will go into the general accounts 
of the disbursing officer, and be settled with his other 
accounts. 

The issue of these certificates gave great re- 
lief by causing capital to circulate more freely, 
and the department was less dependent on the 
money received from deposits to meet cur- 
rent expenses, as those deposits were made in 
demand notes, which were receivable for du- 
ties, and which it was important to get up as 
soon as possible, in order that the Govern- 
ment might be in receipt of gold through the 
custom house, and thus be enabled to pay the 
interest on the Government stock without pur- 
chasing gold. The department therefore or- 
dered as follows: 


OFFIce OF THE ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE 
Unitep States, New Yor«, March 14, 1562. 
Under instructions from the Secretary of the Treas-” 

ury, I hereby give notice that all certificates bearing 
five (5) per cent. interest, hereafter issued for deposits 
of United States notes, will be payable in whatever 
notes may have been made a legal tender by act of 
Congress, and may be, at the time when repayment 
shall be called for, paid out usually to public creditors. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Assistant Treasurer U. 5. 


The effect of the notice was to check the 
temporary deposit of demand notes for 5 per 
cent certificates. ‘ 

It was now apparent that although the law 
of Feb. 25th had intended to make the first is- 
sue of $60,000,000 a legal tender, like the new 
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one authorized, it had not really done so, and 
the banks would not use them as a basis for 
issues. A new act was therefore necessary, 
and it was passed March 16th, as follows: 


An act supplemental to the Treasury rage hy wets Be: 
ph es and approved by the President 

on the 16th of March, 1862. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled, That the ap rpg Sia! the Treasury may pur- 
chase coin with any of the bonds or notes of the United 
States, authorized by law, at such rates and upon such 
terms as he may deem most advantageous to the public 
interest ; and may issue, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, certificates of indebtedness, 
such as are authorized by an act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to public creditors,” approved 
March 1, 1862, to such creditors as may desire to re- 
ceive the same, in discharge of checks drawn by dis- 
bursing officers upon sums placed to their credit on 
the books of the oiremmater, upon requisitions of the 
pro ae ents, as well er be = arge :¢ audited 
and se’ accounts, as provi same 

Sec. 2. And be it ‘further precorhr f That the demand 
notes authorized by the act of July 17, 1861, and by 
the act of February 12, 1862, shall, in addition to heing 
receivable in or ee of duties on imports, be receiv- 
able, and sh; lawful money and a legal tender, in 
like manner, and for the same purpose, and to the 
same extent, as the notes authorized by the act enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the issue of United States 
notes, and for the nse. 5 or funding thereof, and 
for Saitos the floating debt of the United States,” ap- 
proved February 25, 1862. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the limitation 
upon teny deposits of the United States notes 
with any Assistant Treasurers or designated deposita- 
ries, authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive such deposits, at five Fo cent. interest, to 
twenty-five millions of dollars, shall be so far modified 
as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to receive 
such deposits to an amount not exceeding fifty millions 
of dollars, and that the rates of interest shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, not exceeding 
the annual rate of five per centum. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized by 
law to reissue notes, he may replace such as are so 
mutilated or otherwise injured as to be unfit for use, 
with others of the same character and amount; such 
mutilated notes, and all others which by law are re- 
quired to be taken up and not reissued, shall, when so 
replaced or taken up, be destroyed in such a manner 
and under such regulations as the Secretary of the 

ury may prescribe. 

By this act the Secretary was authorized to 
purchase coin for the payment of the interest 
on the public debt. He was also authorized to 
extend the issue of 1 year certificates to the 
discharge of checks of disbursing officers, also 
without limit as toamount. The old or “ gold 
notes” as they were called, because they were 
substitutes for gold at the custom house, were 
made a legal tender, and the limit of deposits 
raised to $50,000,000. All these acts placed 
ample means apparently at the service of the 
department. It had 100 millions of notes to is- 
sue, an unlimited amount of 1 year certificates ; 
$500, 000,000 of 6 per cent. stock ; 50,000,000 of 
deposit certificates, and about 37,000,000 of 
three year 73, bonds still on hand to issue. 
These had indeed been paid out until the price 
fell to 3 per cent. discount in the market. 
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The certificates of indebtedness were then sub- 
stituted until they fell to 954, or 44 per cent. 
discount, at which rate they would afford the 
buyer 104 per cent. interest in gold for money 
payable in a year. The leading creditors of 
the Government then declined to take the 
certificates any longer, and the checks of dis- 
bursing officers were sold at 4} per cent. dis- 
count. In order to stay this depreciation the 
Secretary issued a notice that he wotld pay in 
cash 20 per cent. of the amount of certificates 
in the hands of original holders. Thus if a 
person held $100,000 of certificates, the Secre- 
tary would redeem $20,000 in cash. This, by 

iminishing the amount on the market, caused 
a little recovery in the price, and they rose to 
974. The Ist of April was now approaching, 
when the interest, $1,875,000, was due on the 
$50,000,000 of 3 year bonds issued Oct. Ist. 
The Government purchased a portion of the 
requisite specie, concentrated all held at 
the Government deposits, and effected the pay- 
ment. On the 24th of March the Treasurer 
sold $3,000,000 of the 7,3 bonds for demand 
notes at par and interest. The proceeds were 
sent west for army purposes. 

It is now to be observed that in all these 
movements there had as yet been no expansion 
of the currency. On the contrary, there had 
been a contraction. The circulation of the 
banks of the Northern States had, at the close 
of 1861, been nearly $140,000,000, and the 
Government had issued $30,000,000 of demand 
notes, making $170,000,000 of paper, in addi- 
tion to the specie in circulation. On the last 
day of the year the banks suspended specie 
payments. Gold and silver gradually ceased 
to circulate, and the banks in the uncertainty 
which involved the future began to curtail their 
obligations. This was followed, on the passage 
of the act authorizing legal tender notes, by the 
withdrawal of the Government demand notes 
from circulation. Hence, whilethe Government 
was issuing 3 year bonds and 1 year cer- 
tificates, the circulating medium was greatly 
contracted, as was proved by the fact that gold, 
which was 5 per cent. premium January Ist, was 
1} to 14 per cent. April 1st, when the new legal 
tender notes were ready for circulation. The 
Government finances had at the same time re- 
ceived support from the success of the Western 
armies, which had apparently broken the 
strength of the Confederates and given rise to 
hopes of peace. This circumstance, together 
with the prospect of the passage of some ade- 
quate tax law, had caused a.recovery in the 
prices of some descriptions of stocks. The 
banks held, when they suspended, at the close 
of December, over seventy millions of Govern- 
ment securities, mostly 6 per cent. and 3 
year 73, per cent. treasury bonds. They had 
taken the former at a rate equal to 89.32, and 
the latter at par. January 1st, the former were 
at 88, and the latter at 2 to 3 per cent. discount, 
and gold at 5 per cent. premium. In other 
words, the stock for which the banks had paid 
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89.32 in gold was worth only 86 in gold. 
Gradually the price rose to 94 for stock and 
par for the bonds, while gold, after rising to 5 
per cent. premium, fell back to 1} and 1}. 
Hence the banks could make a profit by selling 
their stock for gold, and they could discount 
paper by paying out the 8 year bonds to be 
sold by the borrower. The securities disposed 
of by the banks were, to some extent, purchased 
by the public. The Government which had ob- 
tained such large supplies of capital from the 
public in various shapes, ships, steamboats, 
clothing, food, munition, &c., was now ready 
to pay out the paper for them, and the pay- 
ments took place as fast as the printers could 
deliver the money. The paper so poured upon 
the market began at once to inflate the cur- 
rency.. The creditors who received it dis- 
charged their debts with it, and it accumulated 
‘with the banks, which freely offered to loan it, 
at lower rates of interest. The Treasury was 
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the reservoir that received it from the public at 
5 per cent. interest, and this fact made 5 per 
cent. the minimum price of money, since no one 
would take less than he could get from the Gov- 
ernment. The legal limit of $50,000,000 was 
thus rapidly filling up, and on the 26th of April 
the Secretary ordered the rate of interest to be 
reduced to 4 per cent., except for banks, which 
were still allowed 5 per cent. interest. The 
limit of $50,000,000 was completed by the close 
of April, and the Assistant Treasurer determined 
on paying off all 5 per cent. deposit certificates, 
and allowing only 4 per cent. for new deposits. 
He refrained from this, however, and only re- 
ceived deposits at 4 per cent., as the old ones 
were voluntarily withdrawn. 

The issues of these various descriptions of 
government paper continued, and at the close 
of May an official report of the public debt was 
made by the Secretary, showing the following 
results as compared with Dec. Ist: 


UNITED STATES DEBT. 


December, 1861. May 28,1862. | Decrease, Increase. 

CRPMADE Nits cic aie Ban's ont Sen oka bicen eas omen tanner ea $70,104,955 91 | $70,104,955 91 adee steed 
Oregon: war det; ..s.<0scadewss pabwantesacncwe sace send 07,900 00 878,450 00 er $570,550 00 
‘Tresanry totes, Old..:53.sicesccancunehesvasenmes sheers 105,111 64 105,111 64 aha 3 bey 

s wt “TAOSU Nestenss Crasher astas Ss ashes Teen 664,200 00 175,900 00 $488,300 00° 

< A ASOD OSs a Sk dd SOO ee PaeSee as 9,933,950 00 1,650 00 9,712,300 00 

e: os DivCarna «0.85. dae do's apy Hebe eews beats 7,767,600 00 2,767,900 00 4,999,700 00 sedt 

od Ms, \OORVE 50s cn abba nvne etd esinks eauae sae 8,993,900 00 1,600 00 8,882,800 00 want 
8 years’ bonds, 73/,) per Cent.....eeccsesecscscccceosccs 100,000,000 00 | 120,523,450 00 task 20,523,450 00 
20 years’ stocks, 6 per Cent.......ssceccccccceseeccases 50,000,000 00 ,000,000 00 iene aves 
DSrmshG Notes y; «<5 vies b.dbb con can decade acendetae nk be 27,940,000 00 | 145,880,000 00 117,940,000 00 
1 year certificates, 6 per cont... 0... .cccsaceccccccces cane 47,199,000 00 47,199,000 00 
5-20 years’ bonds, 6 per cent............ce cece cecseeee 699, 2,699,400 00 
Deposits’ certificates, 5 per cent...........eceecseesees ate 50,778,566 56 aoe 50,778,566 56 

Rotel hints beiavoe sok oe uns tem cre eeak oy-cVee ses $270,817,617 55 | $491,445,984 11 | $19,082,600 00 | $289.710.966 56 


Thus in six months the debt had been actu- 
ally increased $220,628,366.56, and there had 
in addition been converted $19,082,600 treasury 
notes into paper payable on demand. The whole 
amount raised was in demand loans, of which 
$117,000,000 was in paper money, $47,000,000 
in one year éertificates, and nearly $51,000,000 
in deposits. The appeal of the Secretary for 
conversion into the 5-20 bonds had been pro- 
ductive of only $2,699,400. It might therefore 
be said that there were during that period ab- 
solutely no loans of capital to the Government. 
The 8 year bonds had been paid out to cred- 
itors, with the exception of the $3,000,000 
negotiated at par at the close of March. The 
Secretary had extended the note circulation by 
$57,000,000, and the amount outstanding was 
now equal to the whole circulation of the banks. 
The whole paper currency had therefore been 
doubled, but there was no manifestation of any 
desire on the part of the public to convert 
notes into stock. It is true that the old notes 
making one half the amount of Government 
notes outstanding were withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and held for the use of importers in their 
payments to the custom house, at continually 
rising prices, marked by the depreciation of the 
Government currency, which was now 7} per 
cent. discount for gold. The point of ‘‘ extend- 
ed circulation” which the Secretary supposed 


would bring with it “increased facilities to con- 
tract loans,” was not yet reached. The public 
did not take the 5-20 stock. The Secretary 
ascribed the failure of the loan to the terms of 
the law, which make the bonds convertible at 
par, and permit the Secretary to sell them at 
the market value. He objected to the first 
provision that while the bonds were converti- 
ble at par to all the world, the brokers and 
speculators, who, might otherwise “take con- 
siderable amounts,” could make no profit, since 
the price could not rise above par, when every- 
body had a right to take them at par from the 
Treasury. The provision to sell only at “mar- 
ket value” was objectionable in his view for 
the same reason, since it gave no advantage to 
large operators. He therefore desired the re- 
peal of those provisions, and the granting of a 
‘‘ discretionary power ”’ to the Secretary in the 
making of these loans. Meantime he was again 
destitute of resources. The deposits and 1 
year certificates did not suffice to meet current 
expenditures, and he again appealed to Congress 
for an issue of paper money. 

The approach of the month of July, when 
more than $4,000,000 of specie were due the 
holders of United States stocks for interest, ren- 
dered some effort necessary to obtain it with- 
out coming into the market as a purchaser, as 
that would act upon the premium on gold in 


the market; an exchange was made of 8 year 
78, bonds for the gold, both gold and bonds 
bearing the same price in the market. This 
operation was the same as compounding the 
interest at 7.30 per cent. 

A considerable portion of the $50,000,000 
deposits on hand, and for which 5 per cent. cer- 
tificates were outstanding, was payable in the 
old issue of demand notes, which bore a premi- 
_ um in the market proportionate to that of gold, 
for which they were substitutes at the custom 
house. Thus there were two kinds of certifi- 
cates out: one payable in legal tender notes not 
receivable for customs, and one payable in the 
old or “gold notes.” On the 5th of May the 
Sub-Treasurer issued the annexed circular: 

Unitep Srares Treasury, New York, May 5, 1862. 

_ Under instructions from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, I hereby give notice to all holders of certificates 
of deposit bearing interest, issued prior to the 14th day 
of March ultimo, and payable in “ United States notes 
issued under acts prior to February 25, 1862,” that 
they are required to present such certificates within 
ten days from the date hereof for payment of principal 
and interest, or for exchange for certificates payable in 
- “lawful money of the United States.” Any such cer- 
tificates not so presented, will, after said ten days, be 
eget in such lawful money as the Government may 

usually paying out to the public creditors. 

JOHN 7. CO, Assist. Treas. United States. 

This had a twofold operation; it cleared 
the Treasury of the obligation of paying 
out the gold notes, and it enabled it to take 
new deposits payable in “lawful currency” at 4 
per cent. instead of 5 percent. The notes were 
withdrawn, and by the 22d of May the limit 
of deposits was again full. A new difficulty 
now presented itself. On the entry of goods 
at the custom house the complications of the 
new tariff had made it requisite that the mer- 
chant should deposit an estimate of “gold 
notes” to cover the duties. When these were 
accurately adjusted the amount, if any, over- 
paid, was returned to him. The Secretary di- 
rected that these amounts should be returned in 
new notes, which were less valuable than those 
which had been deposited. The merchants 
demurred to this, claiming that they had a 
right to receive back the same kind of money 
that they deposited, since that money was not 
currency but a special medium, which they 
were obliged to buy at a premium for custom 
house purposes. In answer to these complaints 
the Secretary issued the following order: 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, May 21, 1862. 

Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 19th in- 
stant, inclosing a Pareg from the prominent import- 
ing merchants of the city of New York, asking that 
your instructions relative to the payment of all dues 
except interest and duties be so far modified as to per- 
mit the payment of all checks drawn by the Collector 
of Customs for ‘excess of unascertained duties” in 
notes of the first issue or coin. 

Their request is deemed reasonable and just, and 

u_are hereby authorized to pay all checks drawn 

y the Collector which shall contain the words “ for 
excess of deposits for unascertained duties” in such 
money as is receivable for duties at the custom-house. 
I am very respectfully, 
er CHASE, Sec. of the Treasury. 
Joun J. Cisco, Esq., Assistant Treasurer, New York. 
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The trouble of paper money seemed to mul- 
tiply at every turn. It was discovered that a 
very ingenious fraud was perpetrated to a con- 
siderable extent on the Government notes. It 
was found that nine $10 notes might be so 
mutilated and rejoined that 10 complete notes 
could be formed to the great profit of the oper- 
ator. As a consequence of the discovery, all 
mutilated notes, and they had become very 
numerous, were refused ; but the evil was very 
great, subjecting innocent holders to loss, and 
the following circular was issued as a cor- 
rective: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, Wasurxcton, May 18, 1862. 
To guard against frauds upon the Government, and 
to secure the just rights of holders, the following rules, 
for the oS of mutilated United States, are 
hereby established : 
RULES. 


First. Mutilated notes, which have been torn, no 
matter how much, but of which it is evident that all 
the ents are returned ; or defaced, no matter how 
badly, but apaann f satisfactorily genuine, will be re- 
deemed at their full face value on presentation. 

Second. Fragments of notes will be redeemed in full 
only when accompanied by an affidavit, stating the 
cause and manner of the mutilation, and that the miss- 
ing part of the note is totally destroyed. The good 
character of the affiant must also be fully vouched by 
the officer before whom the affidavit is taken. 

Third. In the absence of such affidavit, fragments 
of notes will not be paid in full, but the parts repre- 
sented will be redeemed in their proportion to the 
whole note; reckoning, as a general rule, by twen- 
tieths. 

Fourth. Less than half of a note will not be redeem- 
ed, except by payment of the full value of the note 
under the second rule; or by payment of the propor- 
tional value of the missing part, when presented under 
the fifth rule. 

Fifth. Fragments of notes, for which less than the 
full face value has been paid, will be retained fora 

ear, to the end that the owners, who have received 
ess than the value of a full note, may have opportunity 
to return the missing part, and receive the amount 
previously withheld. 

Sixth. Until further order, mutilated notes and frag- 
ments will be redeemed only at the Treasury of the 
United States, at Washington; whither they can be 
sent, addressed to the “‘ Treasurer of the United States,” 
by mail, free of pos A draft on.the Assistant 

reasurer, at New York, for the amount allowed, will 
be returned in the same way, to the address of the per- 
son remitting the same. S. P. CHASE, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


An extraordinary negotiation was now en- 
tered into by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and one which produced much feeling among 
capitalists. The limit of demand notes, old 
and new, that might be issued under the loan 
was $150,000,000. Of these $60,000,000 were 
the old notes, receivable for customs, and 
which could not be reissued. There remained 
then authority to issue $90,000,000 of new le- 
gal tender notes. As fast, however, as the old 
notes were paid in for customs, new ones might 
be issued in their place, and when the old notes 
should all be paid in the customs would be paid 
in gold only. These custom house notes were 
at 14 per cent. premium, and the 3 year 
bonds, of which there remained $29,000,000 still 
to issue, were at 3 per cent. premium. Under 
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these circumstances the Secretary, June 9th, 
being pressed for money, exchanged $3,000,000 
8 year bonds for $3,000,000 old demand notes at 
8 per cent. premium. In other words, he funded 
the old notes in 7,3, 8 year bonds. This trans- 
action was a private one, and it was asserted 
that had it been public the Secretary could 
have obtained a much better bargain. 

While these issues of paper had been pushed 
to such an extent in the service of the Govern- 
ment, the utmost reluctance existed on the part 
of Congress to impose necessary taxes, on the 
ground of such impositions being injurious to 
the political party making them. The tax law 
that had been levied, August 5th, 1861, and 
which was estimated to yield $20,000,000, was 
repealed July 1st, 1862, in the following terms: 
“And beit further enacted, That so much of an 
act entitled ‘an act to provide increased rev- 
enue from imports to pay interest on the pub- 
lic debt, and for other purposes,’ approved 
August 5, 1861, as imposes a direct tax of 
twenty million dollars on the United States, 
shall be held to authorize the levy and collec- 
tion of one tax to that amount; and no other 
tax shall be levied under and by virtue thereof 
until the Ist day of April, 1865, when the same 
shall be in full force and effect.” 

The objections to the tax were, that it 
would weigh heavily upon the western far- 
mers. It was, however, evident that some tax 
must be imposed in order to maintain the 
credit of the Federal Government, and that tax 
was devised so as to give an apparent revenne 
to sustain the credit of the Government, while 
really it exacted nothing directly from agricul- 
turists. The bill that with this object was in- 
troduced into the House, provided for taxes upon 
the profits of trade and industry, and upon the 
incomes of individuals. The profits are reach- 
ed by stamps upon each transaction as express- 
ed in any description of paper used in the 
transfer, and by a tax of 8 per cent. on all 
manufactures. The act imposing the taxes was 
very long and minute in its details. It was 
carefully reviewed and amended by the House 
in Committee of the Whole after it had been 
reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and was first passed by that body on 
Friday, April 4th, 1862. It was then sent to the 
Senate, where it was referred to the Finance 
Committee, by whom it was in due time re- 
ported, with many amendments. The Senate, 
after long consideration, passed the act on Fri- 
day, June 6th, 1862, after having rejected two 
substitutes, offered respectively by Senators 
Simmons and McDougall. The act was then 
returned to the House for concurrence in the 
amendments made by the Senate, and referred 
to a conference committee of both houses. On 
their report it was finally passed June 28d, and 
received the: signature of the President, July 
Ist, 1862. 

The law by its terms was to go into opera- 
tion on the 1st of September, but in conse- 
quence of the unavoidable delay in preparing 
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stamps, and the details of the inspectors, it did 
not go fully into operation until toward the 
close of the year. As a consequence, the pen- 
alties in respect to legal and other documents 
were remitted until after a suitable time. On 
the 17th of November the Commissioner issued 
the following notice : 
TrzasuryY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WasuHinGton, D. C., Wov. 17, 1862. § 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is prepared 
to supply the following stamps in quantities sufficient 
for the use of the people of the District of Columbia, 
and of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, viz. : 
“Playing Cards,” “proprietary”, “express,” “ tele- 

aph,” “insurance,” “life insurance,” “ fire and ma- 
rine,” “ passage tickets,” and “ protest.” 

The use of the stamps herein specified is hereby re- 
quired in the District and States above describéd, on 
and after the first day of December next ; and persons 
guilty of wilfully neglecting to use said stamps will 

e subject to the penalty provided in the law. 

GEO. 8S. BOUTWELL, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The following table shows the number and 
value of revenue stamps sold during the week 
ending Noy. 21st, by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue: 


1 Cent Proprietary........... 8,189,500 $81,895 00 
Cent TON weakens seni 1,680,000 16,800 00 

1 Cent Playing Card......... 661 6,615 00 

2 Cent esc, Card, sities 798, 15,960 00 

2 Cent Bank Check.......... 8,402,000 68,040 00 

2 Cent Proprietary .......... 2,751,000 55,020 00 

8 Cent Telegraph..........0. 578,000 17,340 00 

4 Cent Proprietary .......... 539,750 21,590 00 

5. Cent Express..........--0. 221,000 11,050 00 
10 Cent Contract ............. 51,000 5,100 00 
10 Cent Power of Attorney.... 518,500 51,850 00 
15 Cent Bill of Lading......... 510,000 51,000 00 
15 Cent Inland Exchange..... 229.500 84,425 00 
20 Cent Inland Exchange ..... 234,600 46,920 00 
25 Cent Life Insurance........ 102,000 25,500 00 
POGUE EOI. occas vest saan 5 $28,950 82,887 50 
25 Cent Insurance............ 821,300 80,325 00 
25 Cent Certificate............ 469,200 117,300. 00 
50 Cent Life Insurance........ 250 27,625 00 
50 Cent Mortgage............. 267,750 188,875 00 
50 Cent Original Process...... 000 17,000 00 
50 Cent Probate of Will....... 255,000 127,500 00 
50 Cent Conveyance.......... 144,500 72,250 00 
50 Cent Entry of Goods...... : 181,750 65,875 00 
50 Cent Passenger Ticket..... 180,625 90,812 50 
DO CON ON o.sctessonvbees as 500 72,250 00 
$1 00 Conveyance ............... 207,000 207,000 00 
1 00 Power of Attorney......... 279,000 279,000 00 
1 50 Inland Exchange........... 824,000 486,000 00 
Herrick’s Die.............. 1,870 18 70 
Total cis shagne saw dbowets enendys 18,561,045 $2,817,178 70 


These of course do not represent the number 
used in the week, but the supplies purchased 
for distribution and future use. The Assistant 
Treasurer of New York reported for the three 
last months of 1862 the receipts from internal 
revenues at that port. These were for Octo- 
ber $485,101, for November $751,286, for 
December $1,539,525; together $2,725,912. 
These payments embraced the taxes, licenses, 
&c., payable under the law by dealers and pro- 
fessions in New York. 

The principle of the law seems to be to tax 
capitalists, traders, and manufacturers, and as 
far as possible exempt agriculturists. This is, 
however, fallacious, since all the taxes, no mat- 
ter by whom paid, fall ultimately fully upon the 
producers. The heads of taxation under the 
law are: stamps upon every species of paper 
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used to represent or transfer property ; licenses 
for the practice of professions and commerce; 
taxes on dividends and profits; on incomes 
over $600; on manufactures an ad valorem 
duty of 3 per cent., and a specific duty on 
others. In the imposition of this duty many 
exceptions in favor of agriculture are made. 
Thus cheese is not considered a manufacture; 
sugar from sorghum is not taxed, while sugar 
from cane is taxed. Under these various forms 
_ many persons are ag ise to pay several taxes. 
Raw material, after leaving the hands of the 
farmer, is taxed at every new form it as- 
sumes until it gets back to him manufactured 
for consumption, charged with all the taxes 
with which it has been loaded on the way. 
Thus a cattle broker pays $10 license and a 
stamp upon the receipt of sales. A calf slaugh- 
tered is taxed 5 cents, the skin is taxed 6 cents. 
The tanner pays 3 per cent. tax, and a stamp 
upon receipt of payment and upon check paid 
for skins. The leather dealer pays $50 license, 
and for stamps upon receipts and checks. The 
shoemaker pays 3 per cent. tax, and for stamps 
upon receipts and checks. The wholesale skoe- 
dealer $50 license and for stamps. The retail 
dealer $10 license and for stamps, and the skins 
have come back to the farmer in the shape of 
a pair of boots loaded with 20 taxes besides 
his own income tax and those of the seven 
leading persons concerned in transforming the 
calf skin into boots, and returning it to the 
producer. All articles preduced are loaded in 
the same way as they pass from hand to hand, 
and it results that the consumers of all prod- 
ucts pay the whole of the tax accumulated 
uponthem. The majority of consumers are 
agriculturists, and their productions are far in 
advance of the consumption of the Northern 
States. As a consequence they cannot charge 
upon their productions the weight of the taxes. 
The value of their crops, as a general thing, is 
governed by the markets abroad. The weight 
of the taxes has therefore a continued ten- 
dency to discourage consumption, and conse- 
quently production. This tendency is increased 
by the mode of levying; for example, some 
manufacturers are sworn 48 times in a month 
in relation to this operation. The whole amount 
of taxes advanced to the Government by em- 
ploying manufacturers, is so much money di- 
rectly abstracted from the capital required to 
prosecute industry. The census for 1860 states 
that in the Northern States the capital so em- 
ployed is in round numbers $900,000,000, and 
that it produces a value of $1,700,000,000 per 
annum. The three per cent. charged upon this 
is $51,000,000 per annum; but the stamps, 
licenses, income tax, &c., it is estimated, will 
raise the tax to be paid by those employers to 
6 per cent., or over 100 million dollars—a sum 
drawn directly from their cash capital, which 
in this country has always been inadequate to 
the demand. The sum so withdrawn from the 
employment of industry is used by the Goy- 
ernment in supporting troops who no longer 
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produce, but waste and destroy. The income tax 
is imposed for the year ending December 31st, 
1862, and is charged upon all profits of busi- 
ness less $600. Many sources of income, such 
as insurance, bank, and railroad stocks, bonds, 
&c., that pay the tax otherwise, are not in- 
cluded in the income charge. The tax is as- 
sessed May Ist in each year, ending December 
81st previous, and is due and payable June 30th 
in each year until 1866, thatis, for5 years. This 
tax, it will be observed, is on profits of business, 
while the manufacturing tax of 3 per cent. is 
on gross production, irrespective of profits. 
The profits are deemed to be the actual net 
profits of the business, irrespective of individual 
or family expenses; but it does not necessarily 
follow that all business is conducted at a profit, 
and the means of evading this law are nu- 
merous. Nevertheless the Secretary estimated 
that it would yield $150,000,000 per annum, 
and that with customs the amount would reach 
asum equal to the ordinary expenditure, the 
interest on the debt, and a surplus for a sinking 
fund. The actual receipts from the taxes, ex- 
cept from corporations, salaries, and stamps, 
was, to January 8d, 1863, or five months, 
$9,067,000 from twenty-four States. 

The tariff was also deemed capable, notwith- 
standing the three revisions that it underwent 
in 1861, of yielding a larger revenue by raising 
the rates upon some articles; and it under- 
went such a modification as, it was estimated, 
would give $100,000,000, which, added to the 
estimated $150,000,000 to be derived from the 
internal taxes, would afford a sum sufficient to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
the interest on the national debt, and afforda 
sinking fund for the ultimate redemption of the 
principal. This bill was passed and approved 
July 1ith, 1862. 

The expansion of the irredeemable paper 
currency produced its usual effect in causing 
coin to disappear altogether from circulation. 
The rise in the value of gold was followed by 
that of silver in proportion to its relative value 
as established by the law of 1852. That law 
grew out of the effects of the gold discoveries 
in California, which, at that time, it was appre- 
hended would cause a depreciation of gold as 
compared with silver, and that as a conse- 
quence, in order to preserve the uniformity of 
values, and retain silver in the country, gold 
alone should be the legal standard, and the 
quantity of silver in the coins should be re- 
duced. Accordingly the quantity of pure silver 
in the half and smaller fractions of the dollar 
was reduced nearly 10 per cent. below the 
standard, and silver was made a legal tender 
only to the extent of $5. Under the operation 
of this law the Spanish fractions, which had 
formed the small currency since the settlement 
of the country, disappeared almost altogether, 
and the American coins became very abundant. 
Of these there had been coined nearly $50,000,- 
000 worth since 1852, and this amount circnu- 
lated as well South and in California as North. 
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When the Government paper began to depre- 
ciate as compared with gold, silver also de- 
teriorated, but in a lesser degree. The appar- 
ent premium on silver caused it to flow into 
the hands of the brokers, who were the reser- 
voirs whence the exporters drew it to send out 
of the country. The express companies alone 
carried to Canada nearly $4,000,000 within 
the year, and the people of Canada were sorely 
oppressed with the superabundance of this coin. 
The banks would not take it on deposit, nor 
would dealers receive it except at a discount 
of 24to 3 per cent. Thus south of the St. Law- 
rence a dollar bill was 20 per cent. discount for 
silver, and north of it a paper dollar bore 3 per 
cent. premium for silver. The swelling flood 
of paper in the States gave an increased impulse 
to the premium on silver. The profit so pro- 
duced at once stopped the circulation of the 
coin. No one that received it paid it away, but 
hoarded it until a sufficient sum was accumu- 
lated to sell for the profit. The inconvenience 
was very great, and induced numbers of per- 
sons to buy change as high as 12 to 16 per 
cent. to pay out. This for a time retarded 
the depreciation of paper. Very many per- 
sons, however, availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to issue small notes or ‘shinplas- 
ters,’”’ as they were popularly called. This cus- 
tom had been very prevalent during the bank 
suspension of the years 1837-8, when the same 
cause depreciated paper and drove out the spe- 
cie. The manifold evils that flowed from that 
custom had caused in New York an enactment 
of which the following are sections, page 118, 
Revised Statutes, fourth edition, volume 2: 

Sec. 6. No person, association of persons, or body 
corporate, except such bodies corporate as are ex- 
pressly authorized by law, shall keep any office for the 
purpose of issuing any evidences of debt to be loaned 
or put in circulation as money; nor shall they issue 
any bills or promissory notes, or other evidences of 
debt as private bankers, for the purpose of loaning 
them or putting them in circulation as money, unless 
thereto specially authorized by law. 

Sec. 7. Every person, and every corporation, and 
every member of a corporation, who shall contravene 
either of the provisions in the last section, or directl 
or indirectly assent to such violation, shall forfeit 
$1,000. 

Section 11, on page 119 of the same volume, 
forbids any person to pay, give, or receive in 
payment any bank notes issued by any bank- 
ing company in this State of a less denomina- 
tion than one dollar; and section 12 provides 
that the penalty for the violation of this pro- 
vision shall be the forfeiture of the nominal 
amount of the note so received or paid. 

This law being called to mind stopped the 
new issues of individual fractional notes, and 
there was a prospect that silver would be re- 
called. 

In an evil hour, however, it was suggested 
that postage stamps might be used as a cur- 
rency. The suggestion was promptly acted 
upon to the extent of many millions, and silver 
entirely disappeared. Those who had occasion 
purchased the stamps of the Post Office depart- 
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ment, and paid them out as change. An effort 
was made to restrain the use of them by sell- 
ing only limited amounts to each individual. 
Congress then passed a law, in which stamps 
were prescribed as a medium of exchange in a 
great variety of transactions. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby directed to furnish to the Assistant Treas- 
urers, and such designated depositories of the United 
States as may be by him selected, in such sums as he 
may deem expedient, the postage and other stamps of 
the United States, to be exchanged by them, on appli- 
cation, for United States notes; and from and r 
the first day of August next, such stamps shall be re- 
ceivable in payment of all dues to the United States 
less than five dollars, and shall be received in ex- 
change for United States notes when presented to any 
Assistant Treasurer or any designated geen se- 
lected as aforesaid, in sums not Jess than five dollars. 

Sec, 2, And be it further enacted, That from and af- 
ter the first day of August, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, no private corporation, banking association, 
or individual, shall make, issue, circulate, or pay any 
note, check, memoradum, token, or other obligation, 
for a less sum than one dollar, intended to circulate as 
money: or to receive or use in lieu of lawful money of 
the United States; and every person so offendi 
shall, on conviction thereof in any district or circuit 
court of the United States, be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both, at the option of the 


court, 
Approved July 17, 1862. 
In order to extend the small currency, which 


was popular for the moment, on the passage 


of this act, the following notice was issued : 


The undersigned respectfully inform the public that 
after the Ist of August, motives of commercial expe- 
diency, as well as of official duty, will compel prompt 
prosecutions for any issue of paper commonly called 
‘Shinplasters”—should such an issue exist, after the 
recent Act of Congress shall have afforded an uniform 
substitute for ‘‘small change.” 
he collection of the State penalties or the Federal 
fines can be rigidly enforced by due process of arrest, 
E. DELAFIELD SMITH, 
. United States District Attorney. 
A. OAKEY HALL, 
District Attorney City and County of New York. 


The Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, however, in the month of October, pro- 
nounced this law of Congress in relation to 
“ shinplasters,” unconstitutional. 

This act of Congress simply allowed the 
stamps, both internal tax and those for postage, 
to be used as a currency, directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to furnish them for that pur- 

ose, and directing the “ Assistant Treasurer,” 
irrespective of the Secretary, to redeem them 
in sums of $5 when presented, after August 1, 
1862. The stamp currency is not a legal ten- 
der between individuals, but only for Goyern- 
ment-dues, and is convertible into legal tender 
money. On the ist of December $3,884,800 
of this new currency had been issued. Instead 
of following the law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury caused to be prepared a new small 
currency, in no way like the stamps authorized, 
and caused them to be issued without any limit 
as to amount, at the same time directing the 
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Assistant Treasurers to disregard the law direct- 
ing them to redeem the postage stamps used as 
a currency. This order did not absolve the 
Assistant Treasurers from obedience to the law 
which they violated. They not only refused to 
redeem the stamps, but the Postmaster repudi- 
ated them also. This inflicted a grievous wrong 
upon the people, who held millions of the worn 
and dilapidated stamps. The popular will ulti- 
mately compelled the Postmaster to issue a 
notice that they would be redeemed under 
certain regulations. Under this notice large 
amounts were redeemed. ; 

The amount of small currency issued by the 
Treasury department to December Ist, was 
$3,884,800, and the Secretary proposed to 
push it to $40,000,000. 

Meanwhile the resources of the Treasury 
were exhausted, and however fully these tax 
bills might come up to the estimates, it was 
evident that they could afford no immediate 
supply. Hence a newloan bill was matured 
in Congress. It provided that the limit on the 
amount of deposits that might be received at 
the Treasury should be raised from 50 to 100 
millions, and that $150,000,000 more of legal 
tender notes might be issued. Of these $35,000,- 
000 might be of a denomination less than $5, but 
not less than $1. Of the whole amount $50,- 
000,000 should be reserved to pay the deposits 
when demanded. This was inserted in the 
Senate on the passage of the bill at $75,000,000, 
but was finally fixed at $50,000,000 by a com- 
mittee of conference. This singular provision 
was in effect paying 4 per cent. for money to 
keep on hand idle. Since the demand notes 
being created and only applicable to the pay- 
ment of that amount of deposits held by the 
Government, the mere act of paying them out 
would not only save $2,000,000 paid for inter- 
est on those deposits, but would so increase the 
supply of money in the market as to. promote 
the general rise of values. The act also per- 
mitted the deposits to be funded in 5-20 year 
bonds. The following is a synopsis of the act 
passed July 11th, 1862: 

1. That the Secretary may issue, in addition to 
yay before authorized, notes to the value of $150,- 

2. That no notes for a fractional part of a dollar 
shall be issued, but that of the above named sum $35,- 
000,000 shall be of lower dominations than $5. 

8. That such notes shall be receivable for all debts 
due to or from the United States, with the exception 
of duties on imports and interest on bonds, notes, &c., 
and shall be a legal tender. 

4, That certificates of deposit may be issued, bearing 
interest at the rate of six per cent. payable semian- 


nually. 

5. The morcras Pay A exchange for such notes, on 
terms deemed by him most beneficial, United States 
bonds bearing six per cent. interest, redeemable after 
five and payable in twenty years; may issue notes so 
received in exchange; may receive and cancel notes 
issued under former acts, issuing in lieu thereof an 
equal amount in notes suttlariand ity this act, and may 
purchase, at rates not exceeding that of the cur- 
Tent market, and cost of purchase not exceeding one 

th of one per centum, any bonds or certificates 
debt of the United States he may deem desirable. 
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6. That the engraving, &c., may be executed at the 
Treasury Department. 

7. That the limit of receipts of temporary deposits 
be extended from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, the in- 
terest, as heretofore, not to exceed five per cent. 

8. That no less than $50,000,000 of the notes to be 
issued shall be reserved for payment of such deposits. 

9. That certificates of deposit and indebtedness may 
be received on the same terms as United States notes 
for bonds redeemable after five and payable in twenty 


ears. 

z 10. That the Secretary may, until otherwise ordered 
by Congress, borrow such partof the sum of $250,000,- 
000 (which he was authorized to borrow by the ‘‘ Act 
to authorize a national loan, and for other purposes”) 
as may not have been borrowed within twelve months 
of the time of its passage, 

Under these various laws the resources of the 
Secretary were now apparently as follows: 
additional deposits, 50 millions; notes, 100 mil- 
lions; 1 year 6 per cent. certificates, unlimited 
probable issue, 50 millions; small currency, no 
limit, probable issue, 30 millions; 7, three 
year bonds still on hand, 30 millions; 5-20 
year 6 per cent. bonds, 500 millions, probable 
issue 80 millions. Thesetogether gave around 
sum of $290,000,000, which added to the esti- 
mate of the taxes, 210 millions, made $500,- 
000,000 for the resources of the Treasury until 
Congress should again meet. These resources 
were voted, however, on the estimate of expen- 
diture, based upon the then state of military af- 
fairs, which soon changed in a manner to com- 
pel the Government to call out 600,000 new 
troops at a heavy cost of bounty, equipments, 
transportation, &c., in addition to the vast sup- 
plies lost to the enemy, and which required to 
be promptly replaced. In other words, the ex- 
penses were increased 150 per cent., and the 
pressure for money to move the troops greater 
than ever. The time required to print the new 
notes caused much delay, and the Secretary 
could serve himself only with deposits, the 1 
year certificates and the 7,4, bonds, while the 
pay of the army and contractors went heavily 
in arrears. He was compelled to economize 
the legal tender notes as much as possible, since 
the small balance on hand, and those which 
came in through deposits, were the only money 
means at his disposal. He, therefore, paid out 
7°; bonds and 1 year certificates to creditors, 
giving them a proportion in notes. Generally 
disbursing officers’ checks were paid 25 per 
cent. in notes, and 75 per cent. in 1 year cer- 
tificates. The latter being put upon the market 
by those who received them, sank below par. 
When they were originally issued the interest 
was intended to be paid on them at the end of 
the year. As they fell in price, however, under 
the amounts put in the market by the Govern- 
ment creditors, it was necessary to do some- 
thing to sustain them, and notice was issued 
that the interest would be paid at the end of 
six months in gold. This for a while supported 
the price, but the Secretary was compelled soon 
to cease paying out notes altogether. They 
became then the only medium for the discharge 
of claims, and fell in price. Meantime there 
was some disposition on the part of the public 
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to convert notes into 5-20 year bonds. The 
general idea prevailing that the Government had 
embarked on a system of paper money, which 
would lead to its discredit, and be represented 
by a general rise in every description of prop- 
erty, naturally produced a disposition to pur- 
chase and hold property to avail of that inevi- 
table rise. This speculative feeling at first at- 
tached to such articles as could most readily be 
held and disposed of, and such as were not in 
superabundant supply. Gold, stocks, all me- 
tals, and many articles of merchandise, became 
the objects of speculation, which aided the rise 
in prices caused by the excess of paper. It was 
charged on one side that the whole rise was 
caused by the speculation, and on the other 
that it was all caused by the depreciation of 
paper. The fact seems to have been between 
those opinions. The paper caused the rise, 
and the knowledge that such would be the in- 
evitable tendency of the Government money, 
induced speculators to avail of the knowledge 
and purchase. Thein operations caused prices 
to rise much higher than they otherwise would 
have done. Gold particularly was a favorite 
investment. It was very easily purchased, re- 
quired no handling, was readily loaned upon 
by the banks, and could be converted at a mo- 
ment’s motice. Moreover, it was known that 
the foreign demand was equal to 14 millions 
per week, which was rapidly reducing the quan- 
tity at command. The existing laws also re- 
quired the Government to pay interest in coin, 
and also required merchants to pay customs in 
gold. If the customs under the new tariff 
should reach the estimates of the Secretary, 
100 millions per annum, the importers would, 
after the outstanding old demand notes were 
absorbed, be required to buy two millions of 
gold per week. This joint demand would re- 
quire to supply it at least three millions per 
week, and the active continued demand would 
necessarily raise it to an exorbitant price. It 
was argued that the Government would pay 
out the gold received from the customs, and, 
therefore, resupply the market; but a little 
reflection showed that those who received it 
would not give it away, but would reserve it 
for the higher premium that the continued 
issue of paper on one hand, and the demand for 
gold on the other would inevitably bring about. 
The banks found a safe and profitable invest- 
ment in lending on the gold, but the holders of 
gold or of other articles could draw no interest 
on the funds thus employed. They would de- 
pend on the rise in price for their profits. At 
this juncture the Government being in want of 
gold, which was 20 per cent. premium, to pay 
the $1,875,000 interest maturing on the 50 mil- 
lions of 7,3, notes August 19th, came forward 
and proposed to take gold on deposit, return- 
able in kind at 10 days’ notice, and allow 4 per 
cent. interest. This at once drove speculation 
into gold. It was a premium of 4 per cent. 
interest to hold gold instead of copper or tin, 
or pork, or other articles for a rise. The price 
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immediately rose, and ran up to 89 premium 
at the close of October. Inasmuch as gold 
governs the price of exchange, bills ran u 
in the same proportion, and sterling bills whi 
are par at 109} touched 152, The effect of this 
was to add 40 per cent. to all remittances ont 
of the country. It added 40 per cent. to the 
cost of importations, which caused them to 
decline, and with them the customs revenue of 
the Government, which found 40 per cent. added 
to all that it had to pay abroad. The salaries 
of ministers, navy expenses, &c., were all in- 
creased 40 per cent. The Secretary, alarmed, 
sought to stop the speculation in gold, which he 
deemed to be the cause of the evil, and to that 
end sent on an agent to New York to solicit 
the banks not to lend on gold, and the Board 
of Brokers not to deal in it. Some of the banks 
complied, and the result was that their deposi- 
tors drew the money and lent it individually 
upon gold. They thus lost the business with- 
out reaching the end desired. The Board of 
Brokers had the weakness to do the same thing, 
and struck gold from the list of articles dealt 
in. The effect was that gold was dealt in out- 
side the board, and while the amount of trans- 
action was no less, the brokers lost their com- 
missions. They endured this nearly three weeks, 
and then, Noy. 16th, not only restored gold to 
the list, but permitted time operations in it. 
An effort was then made by free sales for fu- 
ture delivery at lower rates, to break the sup- 
posed speculation, and reduce the price. The 
sales so made were freely taken for export at 
the expense of the operators for the fall, and 
prices rose. 

Following the rise in gold, the prices of 
stocks also advanced, and reached very high 
figures, and these developed some disposition 
to convert notes into the 6 per cent. 5-20 stock 
at par. At that juncture, however, October 
27th, the Secretary thought proper to make 
inquiries in relation to the terms on which he 
could negotiate that stock in the market. As 
by the terms of the law the notes may at all 
times be converted into the stock at par, it 
follows that the stock would never sell higher 
than that. Any terms proposed must, there- 
fore, necessarily be below par, and the limit 
of such an operation at once stopped conver- 
sions. Meantime the Secretary had since June 
1st paid out about $17,000,000 7,3, bonds to 
creditors and others, and there remained on 
hand $13,420,550. On the 10th of November he 
issued a notice for proposals to be opened in 6 
days for these bonds, the bidder to deposit 10 
per cent. of the amount with the Assistant 
Treasurer—the bonds to date from the day of 
deposit. This notice appeared Monday, Novem- 
ber 10th; on the next day Mr. Chase asked the 
banks for a temporary loan of 12 millions, at 5 
per cent., in anticipation of the proceeds of the 
loan thus advertised. The money was promptly 
advanced to him, but to do so money was called 
in, causing stocks to fall about 2 per cent., and 
the rate of money torise 1 percent. This most 
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extraordinary operation produced the greatest 
surprise. It will be borne in mind that the 
Secretary had these notes on hand more than 
one year, and then suddenly offered them at 6 
days’ notice, and then not being able to wait 
even that six days for his money, borrowed it 
in a manner to raise the rate of money in the 
market against his own operation. The loan sold 
for less than it would have done had not the Sec- 
_ retary thus wantonly disturbed the market. Of 
the 12 millions asked for 10 were taken in New 
York, one in Boston, and one in Philadelphia. 
It now appeared that the Secretary was alarm- 
ed; he had borrowed the money of the banks 
to pay back in 6 days, and he was dependent 
upon the loan to enable him to keep his con- 
tract. If now the parties to the loan took ad- 
vantage of the position, they might dictate such 
- terms for the loan asthey thought proper. To 
avoid this danger, the Secretary put all the print- 
ing presses in his employ to running upon large 


denominations of demand notes, by which he 


might be able to manufacture enough to meet 
the te te loan if the 7,5, should not be 
taken. The bids were however opened on the 
17th of November, and it was found that in all 
$29,994,350 had been offered at rates varying 
from par to 4} premium. The lowest offers 
came in from Massachusetts. It resulted that 
$350,000 were allowed to Boston at 3} to 4 per 
cent. About $1,000,000 to Philadelphia at 
3.10 to 41 per cent. ; $1,200,000 to Washington, 


at 3.05 to 4 per cent., and the remainder to. 


New York, at 3.05 to 4.05 per cent. All bids 
above 3.05 amounted to $9,505,050, and were 
accepted, and those who bid 3.05 got 591 per 
cent. of this offer. The Secretary, in alluding 
to this transaction in his annual report, stated 
that the takers of the loan found difficulty in ob- 
taining United States notes to make the pay- 
ments to the Treasury, and inferred from this 
that there was not currency enough. The fact 
seems to have been otherwise. The banks had 
deposited $35,000,000 of legal tender notes at the 
sub-Treasury for 5 per cent. certificates. These 
certificates wére at first used to settle balances 
at the clearing house, but as legal tender notes 
accumulated in the banks, they preferred to pay 
balances in those notes rather than in certifi- 
cates bearing interest. For this purpose some 
12 millions were in use, making 45 millions of 
notes held by the banks. When the Secretary 
came forward for his 12 millions advance at 24 
hours’ notice, a further demand was created, 
and when the loan was taken on the 6th day, 
$13,613,340 more of notes were required to be 
paid in before the 12 millions lent could be re- 
turned. The transaction therefore required 
$25,613,340 to perfect it in addition to 12 mil- 
lions used for balance, and $35,000,000 on de- 
posit with the department. Thus the banks 
were called upon for 72 millions of the notes, 
and at the same time some of he banks that, by 
reason of their expanded condition, were short 
in their balances at the clearing house, were 
borrowers of the other banks. Yet the whole 
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transaction would have passed off without dis- 
turbing the markets, had the Secretary not in 
effect demanded two loans when only one was 
wanted. The whole amount of notes outstand- 
ing was about 200 millions, and the New York 
banks manipulated one third of the whole 
amount. 

The annual report of the Secretary at the 
opening of Congress gave the following state- 
ment of the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1862: 


Receipts and Expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1862. 
RECEIPTS. 
The total receipts, including a balance on hand July 1, 
1861, of $2,257,065 80 were $583,885,247 06, as follows: 
From customs.......sse0+0+ $49,056,397 62 
152,203 77 


From miscellaneous sources 931,787 64 
From direct tax ............ 1,795,331 73— $51,935,720 76 
From loans 


Bonds, 3 years, 7.30 per cent. 122,037,585 84 
5-20 years, 6 per cent. 13,990,600 00 


weer 


Oregon WAr........-<seeee 1,000,700 00 
20 years’ 6 per cent. at par, 
for $50,000,000, 7 percent. 46,303,129 17 
Treasury notes, 2 years, act of 
June 22, 1860, and March 
BBG essccésteesccesss 14,019,034 66 
60 days, act of March 2, 1861 12,896,350 00 
Acts of Feb. 8and March 2, 
AUGE ii divacdecedadvasse 8,500 00 
Act of Feb..8, 1861........ 55,257 50 
Currency notes, acts of July 
17 and Ang. 5, 1861, an 
Feb. 12, 1862 EEcaseepeves 60,080,000 00 
Act of Feb. 25, 1862....... 98,620,000 00 
Tempo loan, act of Feb. 
eiech een aha tee 66,479,324 10 


and 17, 1862............. 49,881,979 73 
Temporary loan, in anticipa- 
tion of popular subscrip- 


1h SS eee 44,375,000 00— 529,692,460 50 
Aggregate receipts...........2.2.022eee eee $581,628,181 26 
Piaiaee: 1b ATOASOEG 3 vas oe0s d5i <a da wos cues 2,257,065 80 

TPGPal TOBOUIORS S26 i000 6050. e Sec cece sees $5S3,895,247 06 

EXPENDITURES. 
Civil and foreign intercourse. $21,408,491 16 
Pensions and Indians........ 8,102,985 50 
War department............ 394,368,407 36 
Navy department........... 674,569 69 
ae ores public debt...... 13,190,824 45 $74,744,778 16 
otal current expenditure............. 
pe paar proba rere 104 56 
eemed treasury notes 0: 
1857, 1860, 1861......... 48,110,000 00 


Redeemed temporary loans.. 44,375,000 00 
Redeemed temporary loans, 

Feb. and March, 1862... 
Redeemed notes, July 17, 61 


Total expenditure.............+.sseeeeeeeee 
Balance in treasury, July 1, 1862...........: 


AOe ks or as ss sevecese ee $093,8S5,247 06 


This represented the actual expenditure of 
the first year of the war, but did not embrace all 
the cost, since very large claims remained un- 
paid. The money paid out, irrespective of the 
debt repaid, was $1,300,000 per day average. 
With the close of that year, however, the num- 
ber of troops in the field and the operations of 
the Government assumed greater scope, causing 
the estimates for 1863 to be more than double 
the expenditures of 1862, as follows: 


2558,207 58 
53,610 00— 96,096,922 09 
570,841,700 25 
13,043,546 S1 


aperee 186: E 
ctual, 1862. stimates, 1863, 
Customs, &¢. s $50,140,889 08 $70,374,777 OT 
aeons ib oscecai sesso 1,795,881 78 11,620,717 99 
Internal taxes............ oKae 85,456,303 73 
Total receipts.......... $51,935,720 76 $167,451,798 79 
EXPENSES, 
Civil, foreign, &c. ........ $21,408,491 16 $82,811,548 23 
Pensions and Indians..... 102, 5,982,906 43 
DME AEs, Wows bw sos oe ae 894,368,407 86 747,359,828 98 
EV ab Bi widen es 0 65 ose 42,674,569 69 82,177,510 77 
Interest on debt.......... 13,190,824 45 25,014,582 07 
Total expenses..... .. $474,744,778 16 $893,846,821 48 
Excess of expenses....... 422,809,057 40 725,894,528 69 


Debt June 30............ 517,372,802 93 1,122,297,408 24 
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These estimates for the new year do not em- 
brace contingences that may arise from unfore- 
seen disaster nor any payments on account of 
the principal of the public debt, of which a 
large amount falls due and must necessarily be 
provided for in other loans. 

The debt of the United States, as expressed 
in the evidences outstanding at the close of the 
year as compared with that of the correspond- 
ing period of the two previous years, was as 
follows: 


DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES ON JANUARY 1, 186], 1862, AND 1863. 


Cass. 


Rate. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
W080 of 1849 pica inh sai cops t5S es ucerecuuastiee cheeses 6 $2,888,364 11 $2,883,364 11 Paid. 
Bo LEAT sa deth sage OTUs <n Votan s 06 On ea EE Foe 6 9,415,250 00 9,415,250 00 $9,415,250 00 
WADARS a cia cine AGT ss a due Rina eeaeu saw eeeeeee ee 6 8,908,841 80 8,908,341 80 8,908,341 80 
GP FBD8 ss eis ERGK Re ees KabAw adel Gdeeueet Uhawes $s 6 ,000,000 00 20,000,000 00 20,000,000 00 
MISGOE ab GER This oc adnate vp, ze sive nw podeeadieds 5 7,022,000 00 7,022,000 00 7,022,000 00 
Se J MODEMATY: ABOL. >< <ulacsusaessccekedaguoe cebagloe 6 ae 18 415,000 00 18,415,000 00 
AS SSI ALY, ASO. Cees Coe nes hehe bowed ies oe veneer ass 6 oe. 50,000,000 00 50,000,000 00 
Loan, payable from five to twenty years............+00- 6 wig Mec 25,050,850 00 
ESA CG rvs Sih CESS ENV icts anys baste eon, Rnatesaeve 5 8,461,000 00 8,461,000 00 8,573,092 00 
Meron deb. <i. 65... scs ces cent 6 cS 807,900 00 1,026,600 00 
Three years’ bonds... Tho y sde 100,000,000 00 150,000,000 00 
Treasury notes, old... sf 6 7,887,011 64 769,311 64 104,561 64 
“ “ December, 1860 .| 10@12 10,000,000 00 9.993.950 00 221,650 00 
0d My SOMPOTSPE NS aks oh vanidoatns 6 see 8,998,900 00 111,600 00 
« S: SOWORR iS sce ce Ris ok Sinslan eon 6 saa 7,767,600 00 2,750,350 00 
One ‘year's certificates, .....<..chsuneesodb0e te ovevacs eda 6 Ahh 110,821,241 65 
DOPOSUS s:5 55.05. ab L MMe Ee ss bho! oehone se ahaccoene es omeae 4 ra 38,468,008 50 
SOLS» sie 33 SBMS Ss win ogo «pas GOR ee eae 5 < vee 41,777,628 16 
Demand notes, July, 1861........ssceececeecceees DEEN be 2S ap 50,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 
= «February, 1863 5234. idas ds sacs cobs ae pees aane 4,913,315 25 
“ws 7 Marely 18025 cco. cascaxeeunes Uaemeeek Ror: a 128,108,000 00 
¥ G POOLY5RBGR a irs: co0snas sheesh neath eeers ‘es 100,000,000 00 
Fractional currency ..........s.s..0- weeny sent cc paaen iS 6,344,936 00 
TOGA GEDE. 5. ovx stators a he eeae nt eaded tence den smoweaes $69,076,967 55 $292,937,617 $721,668,727 59 
Add army arrears..........s0. Late see-culeeNahinseepciscéeseeenns tanger cam eukuaerd etebaate sare d seeces 59,117,597 46 
DotA. oi os os sane s odin gues cage Wee abies ase aleadamekal, «eee ares 6 awVEb Aves s dawes Seb Oas eae $780,786,825 05 


The debt at the close of 1860 expressed 
the remains of former loans growing out of 
the Mexican war and the emission of treasury 
notes caused by the financial revulsion of 
1857, which diminished the customs’ revenue. 
The 10 millions of treasury notes issued in De- 
cember, 1860, were to meet the deficit at that 
time, and were negotiated at 10-12 per cent. 
interest. Those notes have been mostly paid 
off in paper money in order to stop that high 
rate of interest. The various denominations 
of issues made during the war are expressed 
under each head, and the result is an amount 
of, in round numbers, 750 millions of outstand- 
ing paper on January Ist, 1863. This does not 
express the whole debt, however. There were 
then many months in arrears of pay for the 
whole army, and claims of contractors and 
others were for several large sums. The issues 
for the year 1862 were nearly altogether paper 
monéy and temporary loans. There was paid 
off January 1st, 1863, the remains of the old 20 
years’ 6 per cent. stocks of 1862 under peculiar 
circumstances. The high rate of gold made it 
probable that the principal would be paid in 
Government paper, but there were some inti- 
mations that it would be paid in gold; the 
stocks were therefore of a highly speculative 
value. If paid in paper the amount of the debt 


paid was $2,833,364.11; if paid in gold at 33 
per cent. premium, the holders would realize 
$3,768,374.26, an apparent profit of $935,010. 
There was no authority to buy the gold with 
which to pay the debt. It was, however, ob- 
vious that unless the Government that had re- 
ceived gold should pay in gold, its credit 
would be seriously damaged. To support the 
Government credit, therefore, certain of the 
banks agreed to lend to the Treasury at 4 per 
cent. sufficient gold to pay the debt, the gold 
to be returned to the banks when the Govern- 
ment should be in receipt of the gold through 
the customs. By this means the banks obtain- 
ed 4 per cent. interest on gold otherwise idle, 
and would receive it back when its value would 
be much enhanced by the operations of the 
importers. 

In relation to the loans in his annual report, 
the Secretary remarked as follows: 


It has been the care of the Secretary to reduce the 
cost of the debt, in the form of interest, to the lowest 
possible amount, and it is a source of real satisfaction 
to him that he has been able,’ thus far, to confine it 
within very moderate limits. The first loans, being of 
a magnitude hitherto undreamed of in our mar et, 
were necessarily made at an interest which he regard- 
ed as high, though lenders strenuously insisted on 
higher ; but large amounts are now obtained at five 
and four per cent., while the circulation of United 
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States notes constitutes practically a loan from the 
people to their Government without interest. The 
average rate on the whole loan is thus reduced to 4%/s 
per cent. 


These statements were very extraordinary 
under the circumstances since, although the 
amount to be paid out by the department as 
interest was small, yet the people paid the 
most ruinous rates of interest. The first loans 
contracted by the Secretary were in 6 per cent. 
stocks at 85, or 7} per cent. nearly. - The next 
loans were in 7,3, per cent. bonds, and the in- 
terest began to run long before he drew the 
money, giving an advantage equal to 10 per 
cent. to the lenders. The next loan was at 7 
per cent. on the same terms, viz.: to pay in- 
terest before he received the money. Loans 
were then no longer possible, but creditors 
were compelled to take 7,3, per cent. bonds for 
their claims, and they sold as low as 96, losing 
4 per cent. and the buyer getting 8} per cent. 

or his money. One year’s 6 per cent. certifi- 
cates were then paid out and sold as low as 95, 
giving 11 per cent. for the investment in a year. 
The legal tender currency was then paid out at 
par and depreciated gradually until it reached 
at one time nearly 40 percent. This deprecia- 
tion represented the tax to which the public is 
subjected through the use of that paper. The 
Government itself paid in the enhanced rate of 
exchange a large sum. The payments abroad 
for diplomatic salaries and the use of the Navy 
are nearly $10,000,000 per annum. To make 
these remittances the Government was at one 
time compelled to pay 152 per cent., or 42 per 
cent. above par, which on the remittances 
amounted to $4,200,000 actually paid out in 
consequence of the paper depreciation. In like 
manner the price of all supplies and munitions 
is enhanced by the depreciation. If of the 
whole expenditure of the army $120,000,000 is 
for pay of the troops, being $13 per month for 
800,000 men, there remain $630,000,000 for 
supplies, transportation, &c., the rates of which 
are enhanced with the price of gold, and at the 
present rate, 30 per cent., the extra cost to the 
Government by the use of paper is $180,000,000 
per annum, a sum nearly equal to the amount 
of notes outstanding. So fearful an expense is 
hardly matter of congratulation that the Secre- 
tary borrows “ without interest.” The pay of 
the soldiers is diminished in the same propor- 
tion, since through the rise in prices, $13 will 
this year purchase no more than would $10 
last year; hence a motion was made in Con- 
gress to raise the pay of the troops to $15 per 
month. The fact was apparent that in the 18 
months ending July, 1864, the Government 
would require $1,000,000,000 in addition to 
$300,000,000 of existing loans that would fall 
due, and not taking into account reclamations, 
damages, and disasters that must arise, and 
allowing for the extra allowances that must 
necessarily follow the use of paper money. The 
$100,000,000 of 3 years’ bonds would fall due, 
as much one year’s certificates, or a like sum in 
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deposits, and a sum not less than $1,500,000,000 
would be required. 

The amount of capital which can be perma- 
nently loaned to the Government consists only 
in a portion of the surplus profits earned each 
year by the pursuits of industry, and which 
each man can spare out of the operations of his 
business. It is only within the last twenty 
years that surplus capital has very rapidly ac- 
cumulated, but it has been in active demand 
for investment in the many enterprises that 
have been undertaken of a permanent charac- 
ter. Of these railroads are the most conspicu- 
ous, and they have absorbed nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 since 1850. The real amount of sur- 
plus capital that accumulates each year is diffi- 
cult to determine, but the late census affords 
some data on which to approximate a result. 
It is there stated that the annual productions 
of industry are in value $1,900,000,000 per an- 
num, or, in round numbers, $2,000,000,000. 
This sum expresses the labor and capital ex- 
pended in producing all those articles which 
enter into commerce and the maintenance of 
the people. If this value is produced, nearly as 
much is expended or consumed in the opera- 
tion—in some years quite as much; as in years 
of bad harvest there is probably no more capi- 
tal in existence at the end of the year than 
when it commenced. Taking one year with 
another, however, the actual income may be 
10 per cent. or $200,000,000; of this a large 
portion goes to extending business, improving 
land, constructing houses, &c., and there may 
remain $100,000,000 which may be invested 
permanently by the owners to draw interest. 
These investments have greatly increased of 
late years,.and may be approximated as follows: 


State, city, and county stocks.............. $250,000,000 
ee oe sees nf ee Peet 300,000,000 

UR ON I ae rrr ee 700,000,000 
eR Seals oe a ee eng 421,880,000 
Insurance, mines, &c., &¢..........---e0 0005 250,000,000 
Wings bank deposits........2.cssseeesees 200,000,000 
Bonds and mortgages............-.eseecees 150,000,000 
Total invested capital.........:...... $2,271,880,000 
Capital per census employed in industry.. 1,000,000,000 
Woke cs tess FO. eoeeed <cbeeeetcaen $3,271,880,000 


The vast undeveloped resources of this coun- 
try, with the supply of labor by immigration, 
and the immense wealth in new lands, cause 
the demand for capital constantly to outrun 
supply. Hence all active men are borrowers of 
capital; but if a number of persons engaged in 
business enterprises were to realize this capital, 
and invest it in the Government stocks, the 
productive industry of the country would to 
the extent of such transactions be stopped, and 
the source of national wealth be dried up. This 
is a course of proceeding, which all prudent 
statesmen carefully avoid. It is to be remark- 
ed that the accumulation of capital in this 
country has heretofore been rapid, for the rea- 
son, among others, that the taxes have been 
very light. There have been no vast sums 
expended upon military idlers. This is now 
changed, and under the existing laws it is es- 
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timated that the taxes will reach $250,000,000 
per annum—a sum more than equal to the 
whole supposed annual surplus profits of the 
national industry heretofore. This at once 
checks accumulation. In addition to this 1,000,- 
000 men, before producers, have been taken 
from productive industry, and have become 
consumers and destroyers. The effects of these 
two circumstances are making themselves felt 
in the diminished profits of investments, or, in 
other words, falling values. It is apparent that 
the huge sums demanded by the Secretary can- 
not be obtained on loans without stopping the 
industry of the country, on one hand, or de- 
stroying values on the other. To obtain 
means by the issue of paper money has a still 
more disastrous effect, since it takes from every 
man a portion of his earnings and values. 
The munitions and supplies that the Govern- 
ment obtains in return for paper issues are at 
continually higher prices. In other words, 
more paper must be given for the same quan- 
tities at each succeeding purchase, and this in 
the double ratio of greater supplies of paper 
and diminishéd production of the commodities. 
Very speedily the purchasing power of the 
paper ceases, and although by virtue of its 
power of legal tender holders of maturing ob- 
ligations may be ruined, it will no longer com- 
mand any of the necessaries of life. 

The number of those who can spare cap- 
ital out of their regular business to place at 
interest is small. The estates of minors and 
others increase to some extent, and those 
funds seek investments. If the whole 2,100 
millions, exclusive of savings deposited, draw 
5 per cent. interest, the result is 100 millions 
of interest paid annually by industry. The 
capital invested in productive industry may 
pay 10 per cent. or 100 millions more. These 
two items absorbed nearly all the capital 
there is in the country, since no one allows 
any considerable sum to lie idle or unpro- 
ductive. The Government now steps forward 
and for war purposes demands in two years, 
ending January, 1864, $1,500,000,000, or more 
than one half of all the capital invested in 
industry and in securities. This is a serious 
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demand, and it is at once evident that it can- 
not be complied with except by drawing the 
amount out of other occupations. If its credit 
remains unshaken, and the public consider its 
promise as good as the best security, then it 
must offer such terms to lenders as will induce 
them to change their investments. To invest 
largely in Government they must sell New 
York or Ohio, or bank stock, or railroad bonds, 
or such as they hold, in order to make the pur- 
chase. But it is obvious that extensive sales 
cannot be made for want of buyers. If the 
holders of the above named 2,000 millions of 
securities all wanted to sell, it is clear there 
would be no buyers. If a large proportion 
wished to sell they could find buyers only at 
low prices, and the general level of prices would 
be proportioned to the extent of the conver- 
sions. Hence it is evident that the Government 
could obtain its loan only at such rates as would 
outbid all the borrowers. If all the surplus 
capital is now equal to 2,000 millions, repre- 
sented by the amount of stocks at par, then 
to add 1,700 millions to the quantity of stock, 
would cause the whole mass of stock to fall to 
55 per cent. to represent the same capital, 
2,000 millions. This is under the supposition 
that the Federal credit would remain equal to 
the other stocks. It is, however, not equal to 
them, but is now much below that of the indi- 
vidual Northern States, 

The state of affairs now produced the great- 
est anxieties in the public. It became evident 
that to pursue this paper system was to invite 
bankruptcy and repudiation, and numerous 
representations were forwarded to Washington 
to remonstrate against the further issue of 
paper. On the other hand there were those 
who equally dreaded the collapse in value which 
must result from the placing of large loans upon 
the market. The Government stocks were 
nearly at par for paper, but were far below par 
as measured with specie, which would become 
the measure of value on abandoning paper. 
The following table represents the effect 
of the currency measures of the Government 
during the year upon stocks, the metals, and 
trade: 


Exports. ilver 20 years|3 years!1 year 
Months, Imports. |r A | . ° Ster Gold. Sil- Notes.| 6 Ver 73.10 é per 
Goods. Gold, | Canada. ling. Vere cent. | perct.| cent. 
danuary.......... $12,620,829 | $12,289,963 | $2,658,874 | $124,081 | 1103 | 2 @ 5 Par. 88 99 rh 
February ......... . 18,872,140 10,835,924 8,776,919 | 26,000 | 118 8i@ 42 % 93 99} a 
DAATGD 3 5crc<cecves 18,719,866 9,509,481 2,471,233 2,879 | 112 14@ 24 nt 93 99% | 9 
PREEEe devs baa saa 13,252,882 8,666,122 4,037,675 109,100 | 1114 | 14@ 24 = 103 104 99 
Mar ceuedesstee 12,948,516 10,177,561 5,164,536 4,515 | 1125 | 28@ 38 + | 1055 | 1053 | 100 
POBG s2s céaeswsesvis 12,336,195 10,464,761 9,867,614 165,842 | 121 88@ 93 | 1 £ 103 106 | 100} 
PUY varcens<tene ss 20,353,202 15,627,578 8,067,337 139,089 | 131 9 @20 9} 52 98% | 1023 | 98 
FASIGURE serccee Sais a 14,304,843 14,120,169 8,713,532 433,044 | 128 | 124@16} |} 10] 8 99% | 1032 | 99 
September........ 18,147,917 15,975,552 8,085,719 444.430 | 181 | 16 @194 | 18 | 223 | 1043 | 1053 | 94 
October..:.s0s008 13,418,906 20,212,527 6,707,519 673,741 | 152 | 224@39 | 28 | 26 1044 | 1053 | 99 
November........ 10,309,398 14,390,681 6,213,251 786,135 | 147 | 288@383 | 26 | 25 104 104 97} 
December........ 13,072,618 15,266,503 8,673,112 891,240 | 147} | 814@34 | 26 | 262 964 | 1013 | 96} 
TSOR. osons cies ese $174,652,317 $59,437,021 
1 OSE a eS 162,768,790 4,236,250 


The first column represents the value of 
goods imported into the port of New York, the 
second column the value of merchandise export- 


ed, the third column the amount of gold export- 
ed from New York, and the fourth the quan- 
tity of silver carried to Canada monthly by one 
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express company. Then follow in order the 
prices of sterling exchange, the price of gold 
in paper, the price of silver, United States 
notes receivable for duties, and of the Govern- 
ment stock. The year opened with a reaction 
in respect to the “balance of trade,” on the 
large imports of specie that were made in 1861, 
as a consequence of the sudden stoppage of 
importations of goods in that year, and ex- 
change was nearly par at that time; the 
currency was then nearly on a specie basis. 
A suspension of specie payments had indeed 
taken place, but the banks were thus put with- 
in the penalties of the law, and had reduced 
their circulation, in the effort to resume as 
soon as possible. Specie did not therefore rise 
in value, and the Government 6 per cent. 
stocks were at about par for a7 per cent. stock, 
and money in the open market was not abun- 
dant, and specie did not rise in price. The 
moderate importations of goods in the previous 
year had caused a diminution of stocks on hand, 
and the progress of the armies of the West had 
encouraged the hope of larger sales, while 
there were fears of higher duties to be imposed 
by Congress, which therefore promoted impor- 
tations, that became considerable in March, 
causing an outward flow of specie, which be- 

to rise in premium in April, when the le- 
gal tender notes of the Government made their 
appearance. From that moment the metals, 
exchange, and old demand notes receivable for 
customs steadily appreciated, while gold flowed 
in a broader stream out of the country. The 
passage of the legal tender bill in Congress had 
alarmed foreign holders of stocks,and these were 
sent to New York for realization in considera- 
ble quantities, the proceeds to be remitted in 
specie. The imports of goods that had again be- 
come small in June suddenly rose in July, in an- 
ticipation of a new tariff, and the hope that the 
advance in prices under the influence of paper 
would prove remunerative. For the same rea- 
son the exports increased, because the rise in 
exchange favored the shipping of goods. Those 
months in which the largest exports took place 
are those in which the rates of exchange ruled 
highest. A barrel of flour that sold in Liverpool 
at 22s. 6d. in January, would at 10 per cent. ex- 
change realize to the shipper $5.50 in exchange. 
At the same price for flour, when exchange 
in July rose to 130, the shipper got $6.50 for 
his bill, and in October, when exchange reach- 
ed 150, he got $7.50 for his bill. Thus the 
rise on exchange for the time was equal to an 
advance abroad for the produce, but this move- 
ment soon produced a rise in prices which 
counteracted the exchange, and shipments fell 
off rapidly in the last two months. It is to be 
borne in mind that the import values are the 
specie invoice prices, and the sum represents 
the amount to be paid in specie; on the other 
hand the exports are home values in paper 
money, and represent a sum larger by the de- 
preciation of the paper than will be actually 
received. Thus in the month of November 
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gold was at 133 premium, or the paper was 
depreciated 25 per cent., hence the $14,390,681 
of goods exported would realize in specie only 
$10,793,011 abroad. The aggregate of the ex- 
ports for the year by no means therefore repre- 
sents the amount that can be applied to the 
payment of goods, and the amount exported 
declined. Toward the close of the year the 
rise in paper prices here was to some extent 
counteracted by the decline in prices of west- 
ern produce abroad. 

The imports on the other had suffered a 
grievous burden; first in the higher duties, 
second in the high premium on gold, or gold 
notes, which were the only medium for the 
payment of duties, and third, on the rise of 
bills. An illustration is afforded in comparing 
the imports of any month, November for in- 
stance, with the same month of the previous 
year, as follows: 


1861. 
Goods, duty paid.............. voas $7,765,543 
Duties, 24 per cent............. $1,958,804 |... 
SIRS en Gians's dp mk pana oes 
TORO, DATS. < on to0a5 cvs deen 
Total, 24 per cent............ $1,853,384 
1862. 
Goods, duty paid.............. ach $8,673,194 
Duties, 34 per cent............. $3,003,270 att 
Notes, 25 per cent.............. 750,917 best 
Exchange, 35 per cent. advance, 3,035,61T awe 
Total, 80 per cent............ $6,789,704 tn 


Thus the average expense of landing goods 
this year in November was 80 per cent., against 
24 per cent. same time last year. This advance 
was very onerous, and exceeded the rise which 
took place in the markets of sale, subjecting 
the importers to loss; as a consequence the im- 
portations declined. The mere rise in the cost 
of importations was not the greatest evil en- 
countered, since none could tell what the cost of 
landing goods already ordered might be. If the 
Government continued to emit paper money 
while it exacted duties in gold, the cost of im- 
portation would rapidly rise, and when goods 
arrived the expenses of entry might be 20 or 30 
per cent. higher than when the goods were or- 
dered. This was an evil against which no cal- 
culations could guard, and importations became 
amere lottery. The time was approaching also 
when the old demand notes would all be ab- 
sorbed, and the duties would then be payable 
in gold, which would involve an active demand 
for that article on the part of importers to the 
extent of $3,000,000 per month. 

While all these radical changes were taking 
place in the condition of trade, the table on the 
preceding page indicates that Government stocks 
did not rise in any degree proportionate to other 
articles. Thus in January the 3-year bonds, 
which bear 7.30 interest, payable in gold, sold 
at 99 for specie ; in December the price of the 
same bonds was 1014 for paper, 764 for specie— 
a decline of 223 per cent. The 20 year bonds 
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sold at 88 for specie in January, and for 724 in 
December, a decline of 154 per cent., although 
none of that description had been negotiated 
in that period. The 1 year certificates of the 
Government had fluctuated from time to time, 
asthe creditors who received them from the Gov- 
ernment pressed them upon the market for sale. 
From par in April for specie currency they fell 
to 964 for paper at the close of the year. Under 
the supposition that the certificates had on aver- 
age 6 months to run, the holder gets in half a 
year for his outlay of $964, $100 principal and 
$3 interest in gold, worth $4 in paper, or $104; 
making $7.75 equal to 16 per cent. per annum 
on his investment. With this state of affairs 
before holders of Government securities, the 
Secretary announced 1,000 millions more to be 
borrowed. Yet he complained of “the igno- 
rant fears of foreign investors in national and 
State bonds and other American securities, and 
the timid alarms of numerous nervous indivi- 
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duals in our own country, which prompted large 
sacrifices upon evidences of public and corpor- 
ate indebtedness in our markets.” The “foreign 
investors” measure the value of stocks not by 
paper but by the gold standard, and a fall of 23 
per cent. in United States 20 year 6 per cent. 
stock was not an assuring fact. On page 803 
of the “ Cyclopedia” of last year is given the 
amount of specie estimated, from the best offi- 
cial data, to have been in the country at dif- 
ferent periods. The whole amount for the 
Union, North and South, for January, 1862, was 
$237,510,148. This includes the specie in cir- 
culation, in banks and that used in the arts, 
The quantity used in the arts has been matter 
of conjecture, since there are no accurate 
data on which to estimate. The census of 
1860 for the first time gave some particulars 
in relation to the use of the metals. In the 
city and county of New York the report was 
as follows: 


Number Value 
a Capital Cost of ra’ Mal F 1 
MANUFACTURES. of = invested. salaried Rome eenta: Susman 
GUE frames, MirrOrs, QE scccccceccevavessceacasaest 21 $189,600 $273,750 3868 $548,300 
Gold and silver refining Sid BBABYING sss kes ceanees 5 229,800 324,080 ‘8T 420,500 
STOUT CUEING, JOWEIT Ys CO. 's neil namwc dae asds cet cect cnes 84 1,113,000 1,191,630 906 68 2,162,000 
MEDIUM 5 soca sh Gialnae xae's/hs Saas Radon bean 5 16,000 89,970 88 16 85,300 
OG WACO COBOR GG, oesc5 sicbecuause des seeeSbenneee 19 96,900 195,650 127 3 837,600 
SUING WOR. sass adiccheededucdidans dcpilaesuaanioan 20 f 698,886 867 19 1,294,600 
BUSAtaninted WATC) sy cocs co scnaevcs.3sn0 i> aan cieaeh 35 186,700 200,480 228 126 423,500 
VOCE son nbecppeaitee ss <lctc ees uk pans tains eee 189 $3,219,000 $2,924,446 2,071 232 $5,271,800 


There are various other branches of manu- 
factures, beside those enumerated above, which 
consume large quantities of both metals. 

The following tabular statement is from the 
preliminary report on the eighth census of the 
United States, year 1860. It is here shown, 


that in twelve States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, there are about twelve or fourteen mil- 
lions used in manufactures annually. If to 
these we add Ohio, Missouri, California, and 
other States, the amount will swell to nearly 
twenty millions of dollars: 


JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, &c., PRODUCED DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1860. 


Value 


Value of silver-| Value of jewelry, 


STATES r a of gold leaf Velno of plated and watchcases, Total value. 
i watches, &c. and foil. silver ware. British ware. &e. 

PAMUG eve agin ccdemeer seus dueelekes sues = “awe $23,000 $11,240 240 
ew, Hampahire..: 6isjisss saree weececny ote ri =e 11,300 11,300 
Vermont .....:.0.5.... goon Vebpean ee wae aaee ssiee $24,700 7,500 5,750 87,950 
Massachusetts. ......cccccsne-sseeeecs $348,900 $17,700 196,3 841,875 1,744,306 2,648,641 
RUROUCABIANGt..:- sine sts cc Save nite weet 269,500 9,000 490,000 ast 2,238,178 8,006,678 
RIDUNOCUCUS .iccicgasen at ives Lous Pee en's 80,000 82,600 1,579,760 195,124 1,887,484 
PEO TRORE. Wane Po vGadi's cp iis vaaeeeaeee 420,570 108,372 1,593,795 745 2,779,981 5,466,463 
TEOSGLVADIB Yi \ sos oc es vaoweas pegs 430,000 264,600 519,650 561,650 2,356,280 4,132,180 
RAGA WOTEOU ny. cd evo saiase'e Us bee's he Kee 4,500 ee 7,000 665,500 {604,344 2,281,844 
UME WALO.L6 pic's v <wias's< css ddcebsulee sce Peet oven see's 1,800 1,800 
EM MAMLE CS ies eas wid pula esi ad AS 0a SORE 80,000 ware 600 80,600 
District of Columbia...............245 ress Gate ogee 15,950 15,950 

Oe, a Pree aro $1,473,470 $479,672 $2,894,105 $3,742,580 $10,964,803 $19,554,580 


The amount of raw material here used is not 
stated; but it may be placed at one half, or in 
round numbers at 10 millions. A large por- 
tion of this, however, is old material worked 
over, It is, however, estimated that about one 
half, or $5,000,000, is new metal, worked into 
the various objects of the goldsmith’s art. In 
the last ten years of great prosperity the quan- 
tity of gold wrought up has much increased at 
the expense of the metallic currency. The use 
of plate particularly has become more common. 
There are many causes of error in an estimate 


of the metals. Thus much specie is brought in 
by, immigrants, and not reported at the custom 
house; but as this is mostly foreign coin, it 
finds its way to the bankers, who sell it to ex- 
porters, when it appears in official returns. 
Much silver comes in overland from Mexico. 
A good deal of specie also goes out in the 
hands of travellers, and is not accounted for. 
Nevertheless the official returns of imports and 
exports, with that of the product of mines, afford 
a good approximation. The quantity of metals 
at the North was as follows during the year: 
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Specie in the Northern banks, January, 1862.... $70,000,000 
= ™ Btates generally, &C..<...-s0cccce secs 60,000,000 
MCP Gireulation. 2.0.0.0. ccssesnccvesescees 95,000,000 
Total in Northern States.................0+ $165,000,000 
Received from Califurnia in 1862... $24,8S2,S46 
Net exported from New York and 
PIOBLON.. 4 5. ossnccen esumshaneiene 65,000,000— 40,117,154 
In the Northern States, January, 1863...... $125,882,856 
DEES» 20 sau ndsbenadanpmedteves 1,000,000 
Tn States, SC... 2... cee ce cece ce eene 60,000,000—$120,000,000 


In the course of the year, as the price of 
ie advanced in New York city, the current 

of the metals began to flow to the common 
centre. The opening of trade to some extent 
in the border States following the progress of 
the armies, produced an additional demand for 
gold for the purchase of northern productions, 
which would be sold only for gold. The drain 
thus occasioned was such that the brokers of 
western cities raised the price there to some ex- 
tent; but the great demand was in New York, 
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where not only shipments became active, but 
much was taken on speculation to avoid the in- 
evitable rise that would result from the use of 
paper. The current of silver also set toward 
Canada in a swelling volume. The moment 
that silver bore a small premium it ceased to 
circulate, because every small shopkeeper who 
received it would lay it aside, and convey it to 
Wall street to realize of the brokers the pre- 
mium they offered. In like manner through- 
out the West dealers, brokers, and bankers col- 
lected and sent to New York the coin that fell 
into their hands, and which they purchased at 
a premium, to sell at an advance in New York. 
The current flowed thither in a deepening 
stream as the premium advanced, and the 


. banks showed a continually increasing quantity 


on hand, notwithstanding the large weekly ex- 
ports. The following table shows the move- 
ment of specie: 


SPECIE MOVEMENT FOR 1862 AT NEW YORK. 


From From 
MoNTHs. California. circulstion. Imports, Exports. In banks. jereme 
SS PE SE re ere, $2,199,533 $921,794 $163,658 658.274 $27,479,583 2@5 
MOMMEEY 34. 655 cares ass ane 0g 2,250,795 8,142'406 62,007 8,776,919 29,826,959 3 @ 4 
Ti cethiatheauhs sudtwhs dewnie 1,846,752 3,554,154 $9,327 471,233 $41,802 13@ 2% 
Pc cdeiakauuss ¢udé'aus out xae 1,834,117 8,553,406 26,152 4,037,675 85,297,944 1@2 
DRMNG ids bg ane v0 cbodwe deraey 1,939,771 5,781,477 110,388 64,636 $1,397,284 3 @ 3 
SS i a RY nc 1,911,099 492 61,023 9,867,614 30,832,626 4@ 8 
STR cord sinks dus «sneaen veneers 468 6,781,868 219,001 8,067,337 34,022,490 9 @2 
August ...... sib dan eis acncage see 2,070,198 1,619,631 92,703 3,713,532 35,640,984 123 @ 164 
MAPRIOE ou we cigars cssareencss ne 2.641.918 8,876,683 121,318 8.085.919 "592,552 | 16 @19$ 
Re das pimepehhe we eas ome ces 676 6,707,519 89,348,947 223 @39 
PPP Ore eee Pe 2,651,211 805, 109,768 6,213,251 37,949,086 29 @33 
Epi abdtaude 3 snd ecwé alg wee 3,976,169 178,316 3,673,112 $5,780,807 81 @ 334 
MRED IRL IUUE oon a cn cttepe case $25,079,787 $43,907,975 $1,390,277 $59,437,021 $40,971,000 
b “0 ae 87,088,413 4,236,250 29,030,000 


The largest amount of specie received from 


the interior in any one month was in July, 
when the rate rose suddenly in New York to 
20 per cent. for gold. The supply so drawn to 
the city caused a decline, and the receipts in 
August were small, increasing again in Sep- 
tember, when gold recovered. When, how- 
ever, the highest point was reached in October, 
the receipts fell off, showing as well an exhaus- 
tion of the floating specie, as a disposition on 
the part of individual holders not to sell at any 
price. With a price of 33 per cent. in Novem- 
ber the receipts fell to a nominal amount as 
compared with July, and the export drain fall- 
ing upon the banks they lost nearly $4,000,000. 
The California supplies are barely more than 
three fourths those of last year. The metals 
continued to be the currency in that State, and 
instead of being quoted at a premium for Goy- 
“ernment notes, the latter aré quoted at a dis- 
count for coin, The above table shows that 
there were collected into the New York banks 
from circulation 39 millions of specie, mostly 
sent abroad. In the previous year the reverse 
was the case: 37 millions were imported and 
sent into circulation. 
This year the fluctuations in the metals in- 
duced numbers of small speculators to buy gold 
_ when it fell, and on the occasion of a rise, they 
swarmed the brokers’ offices te resell. Gradu- 


ally, however, the amount of circulating specie 
in the country seems to have been absorbed, 
since the very high rates that ruled in October 
ceased to bring forward enough to supply the 
export demand. The supply from California 
was nearly reduced by the great number of 
shipments direct to England in consequence of 
the increasing risks of navigation. Toward the 
close of December the steamer Ariel, on her 
passage out to Aspinwall, was captured by the 
Confederate steamship Alabama. The troops 
on board were paroled, and the ship ransomed 
in order that she might proceed with her pas- 
sengers. In consequence she did not, on her 
return to New York, venture to bring her 
freight of gold, amounting to $533,119, and the 
United States gunboat Connecticut was sent 
out to bring it home. Meantime, however, the 
Ocean Queen arrived at New York, January 3d, 
with $1,270,580, including. the Ariel’s freight. 
In consequence of this capture the insurance 
companies raised the rate of insurance from 3 
to 5 percent. Thus giving fresh inducement 
to turn the golden stream from New York to 
England direct. 

The operations of the New York assay office, 
under the changed condition of the specie 
trade, were exceedingly small as compared 
yoish the previous year. They were as fol- 
OWS: 
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NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE FOR 1862, 


Deposits. 
Payments. 
Mownrus, Gold. Silver. 

Foreign. United States. Total. Foreign. United States. ) Total. In bars. / Coin. 
January......... 36,000 $402,000 $488,000 $21,400 $6,609 8,009 $400,000 0,000 

February ....... wTe000 562,000 578,000 18,800 18,200 % ‘ 563, 7 y 
~ i 151,000 186,000 23,600 2,400 26,000 133,000 79,000 

J 42,000 67,500 109,500 12,900 1,600 14,500 59,000 65, 
A AS ee 82,000 54,000 000 5 6,500 22,000 51,000 57,000 

JUNE ........6-5- 24,000 58,000 §2,000 19,400 8,600 000 ,000 i 
RAMIS Gis’: vao.s o's» 82,000 123,000 155,000 88,100 4,900 48,000 106,500 91,500 

So a 0 850,000 0 16,980 520 17,500 88,000 838, 
September ...... 15,000 104,000 129,000 138,830 2,870 16,700 57,000 88,700 

October........+. 19,000 112,000 131,000 28,910 8,090 82,000 90, 72, 
November....... 28,000 99,000 127,000 1, 9,000 80,000 70,000 87,000 
December....... 28,000 120,000 149,000 18,750 2,250 21,000 55,700 108,800 
Total in 1862 .. $356,000 | $2,202,500 | $2,574,500 $249,170 $61,589 $310,709 | $1,729,800 $1,157,900 

* “ 1861...) 89,211,500 | 24,206,000 | 63,417,500 | 1,995,490 $18,000 2,704,000 2,368,000 62,379, 
“« “ 1860..| 4,785,100 | 12,275,100 | 17,010,860 333,200 806,620 639,820 8,381,000 15,822,000 
BS S48" 1850... 272,000 4,005,600 4,277,600 511,480 113,720 625,200 8,971,000 1,629,100 


' The deposits of gold declined from nearly of Washoe, and $7,000 from those of Lake Su- 
634 millions to 24 millions, and the payments perior. The operations of the United States 
in coin became nearly nominal. Ofthe silver mint underwent a corresponding reduction; 
deposits $22,000 was from the new mines they were as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 
MonrTHs. Cents. 
Deposits. Coinage. Deposits. Coinage. 
NIUE 5 ch wiaiipesbee oun kienceceoeeeman yen $439,188 99 $418,168 $86,490 42 $124,411 12,000 
AEENER 0s 2.50 sotlinns toy sled arb tnieba ets 255,976 65 808,318 17,968 02 117,920 too 
RSE ecb ik tp vie come nk cred ones 107,408 01 171,817 83,112 61 50,260 11,000 
MUN canes cheptoe bake stasis vuvand edi 158,875 62 162,671 84,486 46 28,206 10,000 
Wa Haars tiwinsst dale a's ta» Soden anges 567,727 21 174,164 23,648 41 26,694 10,000 
MURS ORE 8 fal xn a cs va ganeks tious 174,160 18 588,757 28,612 60 42,828 15,000 
es ae ag Be tag ET 236,065 07 157,695 82,170 10 18,488 30,600 
BUMS dpsed cavken den tlrgsnee teks 529,768 58 440,322 17,698 76 22,481 
BSUUIIDEL cdc aceiameion atdes nsceo en maee 804,074 61 © 410,996 25,866 94 18,045 28,000 
OTE IR SAM Be Ae SE 5 She $36,217 79 386,372 89,462 61 85,518 35,200 
MOVeMBGE. fs 5s2 teres hac socsedecets ss 270,065 44 263,629 88,392 03 41,158 40,200 
POMNGNDOR iiss sap sans. nage eas vccmenas Gas 845,307 59 212,680 21,309 97 21,134 54,850 
Oka Ti 1068S oe, <a ven seveasadctss $3.719,335 69 $3,695,088 $454,213 98 $547,088 | $280,850 
Bi joe* SORL is. ighinsnk ahs tab eaheoaied 62,077,041 00 67,631,356 9,952,341 00 8,107,740 102,000 
A IM ABO S cave thssheacnrdennsiee 15,068,365 00 11,851,711 549,218 00 687,119 214,660 
iy AAR, SoS ska ce stakes bagew eto 1.555.259, 00 1.455.673 910,560 00 1,043,646 845,000 
The manufacture of money has thus declin- Tape A. 
ed to a very small amount at the national 7 
mint, although the national printing presses Rie age areas 1; Rech 
have been very prolific substitutes. . Sterling exchange..| $1.10 @ $1,103] $1.45 @ $1.47 | 86 
The use of paper money during the yearin Gold............... 1.00 @ —— | 1.82 @ 1.88 | 325 
its effect upon business has not been adverse foprer, 4 aT EN ee e ret errs g oid - 
to the interests of holders of goods and prop- Lead, Am.Galena..| 6.00 @ 675 | 8.00 @ 850 | 35 
rty. i m Ashes, pot.......... 6.00 @ 625] 850 @ 8% | 35 
os y 0 eg Bees epyt = irate ge offee, Brazils......| 0.17%@ 0.194] 0.277@ 0.81 | 60 : 
OF importers, since It has cause © COS’ OF Cotton, mid. fair....| 0.36 @ 0.863 0.673@ 0.69 | 90 
importation to rise faster than the market Dry cod - MiBes2 ees @ 10 ee @ 69 4 | 
G +48 . ar our, western..... 5 5 5 . i 
prices of the commodities. This has diminish- Gunny cloth 2.21} 013 @ 0184] 0149@ 015 | 10 | 
ed importations, thereby giving additional effect Hay.*.............- ote @ 0.90 ay @ 1.00 | 12 | 
to the paper in its influence upon the value of Hemp, dressed..... 5.00 @ 225.00 |250.00 @ 280.00 | 20 ‘ 
: ; i 0.22 0.223] 0.2 0. 
goods held. These have generally risen in tet reer aT 2 0:90" oso 0.95'| 28 
price under the joint influence of small impor- Leather, B’n’sAyres| 0.19 @ 0.214) 0.27 @ 0.30 | 40 
tations, lessened production, higher duties, and Lime, Rockland...) 0.60 @ 0.02 | 0.8% @ 067 | 40 ; 
’ : ? ’ Molasses, Cuba..... 0.20 @ 0.23] 0.24 @ 0.28 | 24 oe 
paper money. The rise thus brought about has Turpentine spirits..| 140 @ 1.42| 2.50 @ 2.55 | 90 i 
beena welcome profit to many holders of il, whale.......... pe é ee ee g pire Ger ‘i 
goods. The following table gives the range of ‘| 12:00 @ 12.50 | 1487 @ 14.50 | 16 % 
prices of some leading articles at the beginning d oe @ Se ere bee = : 
and close of the year (see Table A), Pleas hk oc 006 0-084 0.08 3 e's 20 
: . . gar, OUDS......4. AUG A A he 
This list suffices to show the general rise Tallow. city........| 0.08§@ 0.09] 0.10:@ 0.103] 9 
which has affected all branches, some more and 7, Banca .......... ooo ban ieus 
some less according to the peculiar circum- Whalebone .11.111!] 075 @ 0.80} 1.50 @ 1.65 [100 
stances of each article. Some commodities, of br flooey typ. Ua bbe re @ S . 
which the value depends mostly upon the ex- 0°! pulled.....-. ao i mo Bho 


port demand, and which in the absence of that last year, have actually fallen in value to th 
demand sells no higher than at the same time extent of the rise in exchange. Other articles 


have fallen to a lesser extent, as in the case 
of hay, which, nominally 10 per cent. higher, 
is really for panty Sie 25 per cent. 
lower than last evertheless, relatively 
to the other ectiabaen of the home market, there 
has been a general and large rise in prices, 
which has operated beneficially for all who 
held stocks of goods, and this state of affairs 
has given activity at par prices to goods which 
had been deemed “ dead rtock,” but which be- 
SD ecramiecopeis ea tran tented sinc in beet. 
of itself in busi- 
soe bisslen. and the number of failures has 
been far less than last year. 
Say actual number of failures in the North- 
as compared with last’ year, with 
; the amount of liabilities, is as follows, per the 
report of the mercantile agencies: 


1861. 
No. Liabilities. 
SY. Gity and Bl $09,067,114 
Buffalo .............- ~~ 
Rochester...2.....21| 3a]. 819.000 
Syracuse...........-. 549,000 
ae. 330, 
Le eae 359,000 
Rest of State.......... 7,700,100 
Massachusetts: 
See ae eos} 480) 18,317,161 
Best of State.......... 363; 6,796, 
Pe bidciphia a ae $99 ae 
Rest of Stais.......| 827] 2,948'500 
ao 91} 5,117,170 
Rest of State.......... 4.911.300 
Obio 
che ekntete 163} 6,982,071 
Cleveland..........-- 604,000 
Rest of State.......... 5,879,500 
Rhode Island: 
Providence .......... 54) 1,093,000 
Rest of State.......... 14, 163,000 
po selva aa 1,119,200 
we of State..........| 169 52) 345,000 
Dubuque .........-.- 10} 370,000} 8} 70,000 
ime 258} 562000| $5| $00,300 
gar 
se ae coh de 1z| 587, 5} 195,000 
Rest of State.......... 113} 2,137,500 5. 
New Jersey............ 146 65 ~~ 535,000 
Be eons 181 57} 850,000 
| 2 a Se 
ew serwee 
Vv id ES Ea 116} 1,485,000; 25 230,500 
Minnesota, Kansas, and | 
AR IPE 55) 4.918.500; 22, 120,000 
Total Northern States 5,985 $173,632, 170) 1,652 $23,049,300 
: | 
ee POPS Pepe 23 $323,000 22 $405,000 
Rest of Canada West .| 144] 2,362,200 105) 1,250,000 
eee East: “ = 
Rest of Canada East..| 43 rye 2 540,000 
Rest of British North asl 
ican Provinees| 47 1,891,000, 29) 455,200 
Total Brit. Provi 310 
Motel Beit. Pro inces.| $6,471,769 288) $3,292,588 
and Brit. Provinces | 6,245 $185,103,939| 1,90 $26,341,888 


The failure by months, as exhibited in the 
following figures, show that the larger portion 
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occurred during the first quarter of the year, 
or before the advance in the value of goods to 
which we have been ee 


SEMMALF {5268s seis vee see — : aS 151 
PORN co uses esas ssuc SOS} Angust.........cceccscee 118 

ie Se Elec ee oo nar aie et 75 
Apel. .ipeccas bececcsce Ee POMODEE Vic. sc sesteces & 
ERY cvevageequectosscuns 108 | November .............. ST 
June... eS ee 39 


The failures for previous years are given in 
the “ Cyclopedia” for 1861. The amount this 
year has been reduced to a small item compar- 
atively. The beneficial effect of paper money 
has thus been produced, but the danger com- 
mences. The if realized on cannot be 
replaced at their prices, but buyers must meet 
the rising market, which momentarily becomes 
more hazardous, because subject to the collapse 
of the paper money. Stocks have followed 
the same course of advance under similar 
influence. The monthly prices for the year 
1862, will be seen in Table B, on the follow- 


ing page. ‘ 

The average advance in the stocks was 40 per 
cent ; that is, the sum of the quotations for De- 
cember is 40 per cent. more than the sum of 
the quotations for January, showing that the 
rise in prices of stocks has about equalled that 
of gold and exchange. The average advance 
of the commodities in the above table of prices 
is also 38 per cent., thus showing a singular 
uniformity in the rise of prices. 

The list embraces Government, State, and 
railroad stocks. These latter represent the 
proprietorship, and the theory of the paper 
money influence is, that the debts of the 
companies may be easily discharged in paper 
money, thus leaving the stock more valuable 
than before. 

The advance which pervades all descriptions 
of business compels the railroads to demand 
higher freights and fares. This swells the 
sums of their revenues, and although their ex- 
penses are also more, yet the result is a higher 

rofit. Thus a railroad may have earned in 1861 
$7,000,000, paid $1,000,000 interest, and $4,- 
000,000 expenses, and it would have $2,000,000 
surplus ;\ on the supposition that its expenses 
doubled in paper, and that it doubled its 
charges, it would pay $8,000,000 running ex- 
pense, $1,000,000 interest, making $9,000,000, 
which from $14,000,000 revenue would give 
$5,000,000 surplus. Under this operation the 
first effects would be to improve second class 
bonds, which would now get interest in fall. Ul- 
timately, as the process progresses, the bonds 
would be paid off in this species of paper, leav- 
ing the roads clear to the stockholders. The 
question of the constitutionality of the legal 
tender notes must be settled however. Already 
suits have come before the courts, where pay- 
ment of mortgages has been tendered in legal. + 
tender and refused, on the ground mainly that 
the State courts cannot recognize anything but 
specie as a legal tender: a law of Congress 
cannot override this proviso of the Consti- 
tution. 
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’ TABLE B. 
PRICES OF STOCKS IN NEW YORK FOR THE YEAR 1862. 
STOCKS. Jan'y. | Feb’y. March,| April. | May. | June. | July. | August.) Sept. | Oct. | Noy. | Dee. 
United States 6’s, 1881, coupons........ 89 923 | 93 98 | 1054 | 1052 | 98% | 1014 | 1 104 | 104 102} 
United States 5’s, 1874, coupons........ 793 | 85 8%} | 8 923 | 96 854 | 904 a 93 92 od 
United States 73/,, Treasury notes..... 98 99% | 992 | 1025 | 1068 | 104§ | 102g | 1048 | 1 105} | 103% | 1012 
United States certificates......-....... —_ = 964 | 99 | 100 | 100 988 | 994 97} 96% 
United States demand notes........... 100 | 10034 1004 | 100 | 100% | 104% | 106 | 108 | 118 | 125% | 122 1263 
American gold..........2+cceevececens 1038 | 1023 | 101% | 1025 | 103 | 1094 | 1158 | 1158 | 1217 | 1293 | 129 1 
IERIE OR, <9dSs 2. beatae. da bes weds ance 514 | 593 | 57} | 57 564 | 57 584 | 56 59 65 60 61 
Missouri 6'8....... cise. cedicedcccenses 42h 524 514 | +51 513} 503 | 46 47h | 49 52% 514 54 
PODNOESCO O'S... conc scwscoegegeesece 444 | 59% | 563) 57} | 59 74 | 5OR | 51 51 544) 54 54 
California T'S... 6... ccc cc csccce vcs seve 82 86% 86 89 963 | 974 | 95 993 | 108% | 114% | 112 119 
Delaware and Hudson.,.........eeeees 924 | 92 89 93 995 , 92 97 ; 1003 | 110 | 1114 | 114¢] 118} 
- Pennsylvania Coal. .......sessscccsece 87 854) 81 804 | 90 96 964 | 99% | 108 | 109 | 112 1184 
Sumpetiand COA). co .scck cacaeueeces 5 1k 8 82 8} St 8 8 12% | 184} 123 144 
New York Central Railroad........... 833 | S32 | 82h] S85z | S&e 92 898 | 944 | 1023 | 105 | 1018 | 105% 
Hrid allroad... >> easel eens cpserenen 844] 35 86% | 873 | 872 | 86 832 | 3888 | 49 644 | 604 65 
Erie Railroad preferred .........-+.00- 58h | 58% ao 613 | 63 Q8i | 628 | 68% | 82h | 912 | 912 96% 
Buadson River ssc TEs cesses cent 88, | 87, 364 46 444 | 58 61 79 724 T8t 
FUSCA 5605 5.0 dosh bee Gb 6 bod 0g eway'e wee 12] 12 123 | 18 14 164 | 148 | 163) 21 214} 21 255 
Harlem preferred.......+0.s+++sseeeee- $1 293 | 30% |} 80% | 853 | 41 854 | 408 | 472 | 493) 50} 57 
FOOAGINITS so 5040, Bes acs cates Facusaewe cee 424 | 42: 41% | 458 | 492 | 58s | 56 613 | 693 | 78$) 75 vies 
Patidting xc thls colic ode asd kgs cgau ee’ 118% | 120g | 120 | 1263 | 182 | 188 | 134 | 140 | 1453 | 154 | 158 170 
Michigan Central.......ecsceseceseeee 52 | 58h Bt 56s | 628 | 623 | 592 | 693 | 81 | 903| 88 91 
Michigan Southern .........-..2eeee0. 22 24 22 283 | 254 | 263 | 25 814 | 387 4234 | 3873 444 
Michigan Southern guaranteed........ 424) 47 46 47% | 5STk | 592 | 552 | 6388 | 72 84 aa 85} 
Bilinaais Gontral.s. icsewd< seve Vecewces 61 63 614 | 614, 623 | 603 | 574 | 623 | 76} | SIR | 77. 813 
Cleveland and Pittsburg............+. 163 | 183 | 17%|] 188} 22 22 215 | 25: | 35 88} | 40 55} 
Galena and Chicago.........ss.eeeeees 67% , 68% | 678 | 68 693 | 71 674 | 728 | 803] 852] 80 83 
Cleveland and Toledo, .........ce0eee 413 | 453) 45} oi 444 | 48 474 | 535 | 684 | 70d | 663 76} 
Chicago and Rock Island.............. 55 56, | 55 5 623 | 677) 68 67 Tik | 884) Tiz 83 
Burlington and Quincy.........--.+.+- 623 | 64 614 | 663 | 72% Tit» T8t sit 96 96 83 
Padtfie Mall o260)./syiec.c8 Sekt .OBan che 99 | 938 | 914 | 1108 | 115$ | 1154 1111 | 111 | 120 | 1223 | 119 | 186 


For finances of the Confederate States see Con- 
FEDERATE STATES. 

FLORIDA, which forms the South East 
Peninsula of the United States, contained in 
1860 a population of 140,425, of whom 77,748 
were white, 932 free colored, and 61,745 slaves. 
The ratio of increase for the previous ten years 
had been white 64.70, slave 57.07; total 60.59. 
The white male population of the State by the 
census of 1860 was 41,128; female 36,619. The 
decrease of the slave population during the ten 
previous years by manumission was 17; by es- 
capes 11. The mortality in the State for the year 
ending May 31st, 1860, was 1,769, of whom 979 
were males, 790 females, and 329 under the age 
of one year. The most fatal diseases are con- 
sumption, diarrhoea, dropsy, fever, remittent and 
typhoid, and pneumonia. Deaf and dumb 18, 
of whom 9 are slaves. The product of iron 
foundries for the year ending June 30th, 1860, 
was valued at $63,000; value of sawed and 
planed lumber $1,475,240; flour and meal 
$355,066 ; cotton goods manufactured $40,000; 
value of shad fishing $68,952; value of real es- 
tate and personal property $73,101,500. Lands 
improved 676,464 acres, ditto unimproved 
2,273,008; horses 16,562, mules, &ec., 2,294, 
cattle, exclusive of working oxen and cows, 
284,736, sheep 29,958, swine 274,314; wheat 
2,808 bushels, rye 21,314 bush., corn 2,824,538, 
oats 46,779 bush. ; rice 223,209 pounds; tobacco 
758,015 pounds; cotton 63,322 bales of 400 
pounds each; wool 58,594 pounds; peas and 
, beans 364,738; sweet potatoes 1,213, 493 bush. ; 
sugar 1,761 hhds., molasses 485,890 gallons. 
Value of home manufactures $62,243: miles of 
railroads 401. The area of the State is 59,268 
square miles, or 37,931,520 acres. It is divided 
into 88 counties. Key West is the most im- 


portant commercial and military point in the 
State, Tallahassee is the seat of the State Gov- 
ernment, Jacksonville has been a thriving com- 
mercial town on the St. John’s river, from 
whence vast quantities of lumber were exported. 
The number of cotton plantations in 1850 was 
990, and of sugar plantations 958. The Governor 
of the State is John Milton, whose term expires 
in November, 1863. The State election is on 
the first Monday in October, and the Legisla- 
ture meets on the first Monday in November. 
The State of Florida quietly reposed under 
the flag of the Confederate States until the mili- 
tary and naval expeditions were sent from Port 
Royal by Com. Dupont to capture her towns on 
the eastern coast. (See Army OPERATIONS.)— 
These expeditions met with very little resist- 
ance. Fernandina and New Fernandina were 
taken on the 8d of March, Jacksonville on the 
12th, next St. Augustine and Musquito Inlet. 
The occupation of these points and the block- 
ade outside gave to the Federal Government 
the control of the whole coast of east Florida. 
Situated as the State was, at a distance from 
the seat of the Confederate Government, which 
required all its available force to defend the 
northern border of the seceded States, the 
Confederate Government determined to relin- 
quish the possession of the eastern portion of 


the State when the attack was made on Fernan- __ 


dina, An order was accordingly issued by the 
Secretary of War at Richmond, directing the 
Confederate forces to withdraw from the State. 
All the cannon, arms, ammunition, and stores 
were removed atthe same time. These troops 
were sent into Tennessee to aid in resisting the 
Federal forces there. The effect of these mea- 
sures was to discourage the efforts of the people 
for the Confederate cause and to prevent sol- 
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diers from enlisting inthe army. If they were 
to be abandoned by the Government, their ser- 
vices were required to defend their homes in- 
stead of going to fight abroad, was the answer 
to the call of President Davis for 2,500 addi- 
tional troops. Early in April, the Confederate 


defences at the entrance of Pensacola bay were 


evacuated and Forts McRae and Barrancas dis- 
mantled. A few soldiers yet remained in Pen- 
sacola, having made every preparation for a 
hasty retreat. At the same time all the towns 
on the west coast of the State were either evac- 
uated or nearly so. Tampa Bay only was held 
with an appearance of military possession, but 
the garrison was prepared to evacuate on the 
_ approach of a hostile force. 

_ The occupation of Jacksonville by the Feder- 
_ al forces was followed by active movements in 
fayor of the Union, which are described in con- 
nection with the Army Operations. The posi- 
tion is the Key of east Florida, and it was held 
_ by about fifteen hundred Federal troops. With 
one or two gunboats, they were sufficient to hold 
the place against any force which might have 
been brought against them. By an order of 
Gen. Hunter, commanding the department of 
the South, with headquarters at Port Royal, 
the town was evacuated. Many of the citizens 
of Jacksonville who had fied, were induced to 
return while it was occupied by this force, and 
avow their loyalty, by a proclamation issued by 
Gen. Sherman, the predecessor of Gen. Hunter. 
This promised to all good citizens protection to 
life and goods. By the evacuation of the town, 
they were deprived of this protection, and havy- 
_ ing once expressed Union sentiments, they be- 
came marked men. Fifty-four of them, em- 
bracing men, women and children, were brought 
to New York in a steamer, when the troops 
_ left, and others came in a sailing vessel. 

Although such a large proportion of the citi- 
zens of the State had volunteered in the army, 
_ and although the crops during the year were 
_ successful, yet the Legislature, to guard against 
a scarcity, passed an act forbidding the exporta- 
tion from the State of any beef cattle, dried or 
pickled beef, hogs, pork, bacon, corn, corn 
meal, salt, or provisions of any kind, The same 
act forbid any person to buy these articles for 
the purpose of speculation, and directed that 
they should be sold at a price not to exceed 33 
per cent. over cost and charges. 

A scheme for the armed colonization of Flor- 
ida was brought to the notice of the Federal 
_ Government by Eli Thayer of Massachusetts, 

during the year. It consisted of a proposition 
for an expedition of ten thousand colonists en- 
listed for six months, and to be supplied with 
arms, subsistence, and transportation by the 


| Government, and a commander whose business 


it should be to occupy and hold the public lands 
of the State and the lands of disloyal citizens, 
which were to be seized for the non payment of 
taxes under alaw of Congress passed at the ses- 
sion then closed. It received some consideration 
by the Government, but was not adopted. 
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FRANCE. The ten years, which had elapsed 
in November, 1862, since Louis Napoleon, by 
French suffrage, became Napoleon III, em- 
peror of France, were witnesses of great changes 
in the political, social, intellectual, and moral 
condition of France. When by the coup d'état 
of December, 1851, the present emperor seized 
the reins of government, the whole country 
was in the condition of the crater of an active 
volcano, seething and boiling for another erup- 
tion : the peasantry impoverished, and in dread 
of losing their little all; the great artisan class, 
ill supplied with work, and clamoring for bread, 
and the “right to labor;” the bourgeoisie or 
mercantile and shopkeeping class, sick and dis- 
gusted with revolution, and willing to accept 
any government which would insure peace and 
quiet, and the opportunity of gain; the army 
discontented, and sympathizing too much with 
the masses to be a fit dependence for the gov- 
ernment against the people. . Paris, the heart 
of France, was, in the older portions of it, a 
city of narrow streets, courts and lanes, over- 
shadowed by the lofty stone palaces of the mid- 
dle ages, and there were hundreds of localities, 
where a resolute mob, erecting from the pay- 
ing stones and other materials a barricade, 
could set at defiance a large army. 

The people, as a body, were sick of repub- 
licanism ; they preferred to be governed, to be 
governed well, but rigorously, and to be gov- 
erned much, their idea of a paternal and bene- 
ficent government being that it must show its 
hand in all the affairs of social life. 

No man understood the French character 
better, or was more competent to manage it in 
a way to promote his own purposes, than Louis 
Napoleon, and when, as ‘‘the elect of seven 
millions,” he ascended the imperial throne, it 
was with a fully matured purpose and a well 
digested plan of maintaining a dynasty of Bo- 
napartes. The measures by which he has ac- 
complished this purpose thus far, are the con- 
ciliation of all classes of the French people by 
gratifying their tastes, while making them 
the agents to carry out his plans. He deter- 
mined that there should be no more battles of 
the barricades; and, under the plea of improy- 
ing and beautifying Paris, he has run straight, 
broad and elegant boulevards through every 
portion of the ancient city, and annihilated the 
old courts, lanes, and narrow streets, till now 
his cannon, trained upon any thoroughfare, 
could sweep away, with a stroke, every vestige 
of insurrection. He had determined to attach 
the army to the throne and to his dynasty, and 
he has modified the conscription laws so as to 
make service in the army profitable and desira- 
ble; he has cultivated the esprit du corps, and 
the love of glory, always a Frenclrman’s weak- 
ness, by noticing and rewarding deeds of bray- 
ery, by promotions from the ranks, by making 
his little son an officer of the army, and by the 
thousand measures which his astute and ob- 
serving mind had taught him were most like- 
ly to win a French army’s affection, The 
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artisans were conciliated by the abundance of 
employment furnished by the great changes 
making in the cities, by the increased rate of 
wages, and by the regulation, by imperial au- 
thority, of the price of provisions. The dowr- 
geoisie found, in his vigorous administration, 
the strong government they had desired, and 
order and quiet being established, they had fall 
opportunity to pursue their gainful traffic, and 
their speculative disposition was stimulated to 
the utmost by the emperor. The peasant class, 
assured of the possession of their little home- 
steads, and having the opportunity to invest 
their small hoardings in government securities, 
which they could not previously do, became 
the strong friends of the government. At 
times, indeed, floods, short crops, and financial 
panics brought distress, and occasioned some 
grumblings of discontent with the government, 
but the “ empire was peace” to its inhabitants, 
and furnished them protection, while it ruled 
them with a strong arm; and none knew better 
than the emperor that the surest panacea for 
discontent at home was aforeign war. Hence, 
the conflict with Russia was rather sought than 
shunned ; hence, Austria was menaced and 
driven into war; hence, Italian unity was de- 
layed, that Europe might see that Napoleon III 
was the arbiter of its destinies ; hence, too, the 
Syrian occupation, the war with China, the 
conquests in Anam, the attack on Mexico, the 
proffered mediation between the Northern and 
Southern States of the United States. 

Other enterprises, also, home and foreign, 
tending to occupy and amuse the minds of the 
people, were undertaken. The building of rail- 
roads was stimulated; the construction of sub- 
stantial highways aided ; emigration to, and de- 
velopment in, Algeria encouraged ; the great 
Suez canal project taken up and vigorously 
prosecuted, and considerable tracts of territory, 
on both the eastern and western coasts .of Af- 
rica, secured. 

These measures of policy were attended with 
some inconveniences which were rather for- 
midable. The debt of France, which at the be- 
ginning was large for the resources of the coun- 
try, has been constantly increasing at the rate 
of about 75 millions of dollars a year, and now 
amounts to $1,902,923,400, and the current an- 
nual expenditure, now $413,853,291, has been 
annually from 60 to 80 millions in excess of 
the ordinary revenue, while the extraordinary 
credits opened, at the pleasure of the emperor, 
for such purposes as he deemed desirable, have 
produced the utmost confusion in the finances 
of the state) The material prosperity of the 
citizen was the great aim and end of the gov- 
ernment ; the press was not only not free, but 
was under the control of amost rigid censorship ; 
intellectual progress, except in the few direc- 
tions which could not be considered as trench- 
ing upon the imperial prerogative, was tram- 
melled and almost prohibited. Glory and ter- 
ritorial conquests abroad, wealth and the power 
that money brings at home, were the aims and 
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ends to which the hearts of the French people 
were directed. 

In the Annual Cyclopedia for 1861, the posi- - 
tion of the empire with reference to the impor- 
tant questions of external and internal policy, 
which pressed upon it during that year, is 
briefly stated, and a similar review with refer- 
ence to 1862 will be in place here. 

The relations of France to Great Britain have 
been, on the whole, tolerably cordial. Its in- 
dustrial progress was well represented in the 
great International Exhibition at London, and 
thoggh some complaints were made at the 
withdrawal of that power from the Mexican 
expedition, and at its refusal when urgently 
solicited to concur in proffering a mediation 
between the United States and the Southern 
Confederacy, and at its demonstrations in re- 
gard to Syria, Greece, and the Suez canal, and 
a semi-official encouragement given to Spain to 
urge the surrender to her of Gibraltar, yet there 
were no serious disturbances of the comity ob- 
served for many years between the two powers. 

Elsewhere on the Continent the policy of 
France has generally been peaceful. The Swiss 


difficulties have been settled; the personal in- ~_ 


terview between the emperor and William I, 
king of Prussia, led to a, more cordial feeling 
between the two Governments ; indications 
were not wanting of a Franco-Russian alliance, 
which, however, the sympathy of France for 
Poland in insurrection at the beginning of the 
present year may not impossibly prevent; the 
Austrian emperor has found nothing to complain 
of in the policy of France, and the mancuvres for 
taking possession of any portion of the Turkish 
empire have been, from the necessity of the 
case, postponed to a more convenient season. 
The imperial wishes have been thwarted in 
Greece, but the emperor has suceeeded in de- 
feating the desires of the British Cabinet also; 
in Italy, the expectant policy has, in the main, 
been pursued, and in the Ratazzi Cabinet (see 
Iraty) Napoleon III found willing tools for 
his purpose; but the defeat of Garibaldi, and 
the suppression ‘of his movements upon Rome, 
which the emperor compelled Victor Emmanuel 
II to undertake, opened the eyes of the Italian 
Parliament and people to the selfishness of the 
French policy, and lost the emperor his former 
prestige in that country. 


very cordial; the pasha visited France during 
the summer of 1862, furnished some black 
troops for the Mexican expedition, and gave — 
his assistance liberally to the Suez canal. (See 
Arrioa.) Under the head of Africa are also 
detailed his operations elsewhere in Africa, 
Madagascar, Senegal, &c. In Asia, the year 
witnessed a number of severe battles between 
the allied French and English troops and the 
Taepings in China (see Tarpinc REBELLION), 
and in the spring by a short but vigorous cam- 
paign the French became masters of three 
provinces in Cochin China, besides securing the 
opening of several of the Anamese ports to 


In Egypt, his rela- 
tions with the late viceroy, Said Pasha, were 
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their trade. This conquest, though confirmed 
by a treaty, seems to be of somewhat uncertain 
permanence, as just at the close of the year, 
the Anamese had risen in insurrection, and 
made very determined and resolute attacks 
upon Saigon and Mytho, and though repulsed 
with considerable loss, there was room for ap- 
prehension that they would overwhelm the lit- 

isons in those towns by sheer weight 
of numbers. (See Cocutn-Cnrna.) 

In Mexico (see Mexico) the British and Span- 
ish allies having both withdrawn from the ex- 
-pedition, the French have been left to conduct 
the war alone, and have met with numerous 
and somewhat serious reverses ; reénforcements 
have been repeatedly sent out, but the success 
of the French arms, and the “‘ establishment of 
the power of the Latin race on this continent, 
as a counterpoise to the Anglo-Saxon,” which 
the emperor, in his letter to Gen. Forey, so 
strongly indicated as his purpose, seems yet 
hardly realized. The t resistance of 
_ Mexico to this invasion has excited little sym- 
pathy among the European powers, with the 
exception of Italy, which sees in it the counter- 
part of its own struggles for freedom and inde- 
_ pendence. 

In his relations to the United States the 
French emperor has maintained a strict and 
careful neutrality, neither attempting to run 
_ the blockade, nor suffering privateers to be fitted 
_ out in his ports to prey upon our commerce. 

_ He has sought to unite the leading powers of 
_ Europe in a proposal for mediation, (see Dirio- 
/ matic CoRRESPONDENCE), and failing in that, 
_ proposed late in the autumn an armistice and 


_ convention in some foreign country between 


the two belligerents. During the summer of 

_ 1862, his minister at Washington, M. Mercier, 
_ visited Richmond, and held an interview with 
the Confederate authorities. 

At the commencement of the year there was 
an intense excitement throughout France in 
regard to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
which had its central council at Paris, and its 
_ affiliated associations, under the control of the 
_ eentral council, throughout the empire. As 
_ this Society was, to some extent, made one of 
the organs of the ultramontane party among 
the clergy, to attack the Government for its 
supposed opposition to the preservation of the 


_ temporal power of the Papacy, and as neither 


the Society nor its branches had taken out 
authorizations, as all benevolent societies in 
_ France are required to do, from the prefect of 
the place where they are established, and 
these authorizations give the prefecture the 
power of regulating, and if necessary, of sup- 
pressing them, the Government directed that 
they should take out in each city and town an 
authorization, or be suppressed. In most in- 
stances the authorization was taken out, and 
on the 5th of April the central council of the 
Society was dissolved, 766 out of the 854 local 
societies having signified their preference for 
independent existence. A part of the masonic 


lodges of the empire were closed about the 
same time, and some of the nunneries, which 
had been too active in their proselytism of 
Jewish children, were deprived of their author- 
izations. 

The sanguine hopes entertained at the close 
of 1861, of a reform in the finances under the 
vigorous and skilful administration of M. Fould, 
were not destined to be wholly realized. This 
was not attributable to want of financial ability 
on the part of the minister, but to the extra- 
ordinary exigencies of the country; the Chinese 
war, the conquests in Cochin-China, and above 
all the war in Mexico, required large and to 
some extent unforeseen expenditures, and al- 
though on the 9th of October, the finance 
minister expressed the belief that the expendi- 
ture of the year would be about 157 millions 
of francs less than that of the preceding year, 
and that he should be able to commence the 
year 1863 with a reserve of 80 millions of 
francs, instead of a deficit as had been usual, 
the subsequent large expenditure occasioned 
by the disasters in Mexico seems to have thwart- 
ed his plans, and the surplus was only 4,800,997 
francs, while the budget for 1863, 2,069,507,518 
francs, was 100 millions of francs ($20,000,000) 
in advance of that for 1862, and with very little 
hope of any considerable surplus, even from 
the extraordinary taxes and imposts to be 
levied to raise it, the ordinary revenues indicat- 
ing a deficiency of at least 335,000,000 francs. 
That the current expenditure of a nation of 
87,000,000 inhabitants, in a time of no great 
or general wars, should reach the sum of 
$413,853,291 seems singular, and indicates gross 
extravagance of expenditure somewhere. The 
legislative body (corps legislatif’) answering 
to our House of Representatives, endeavored 
in a protracted discussion on the budget to 
effect a reduction of 8,000,000 francs ($1,600,- 
000), but the finance minister replied that the 


‘utmost allowable decrease would be 771,841 


frances ($154,268), and with this slight reduc- 
tion they were forced to be content. 

The larger liberty promised to the corps 
legislatif and to the press had excited many 
hopes and anticipations, most of which were 
doomed to disappointment. The legislative 
body was indeed allowed somewhat more of 
freedom in the discussion of topics of finance 
and state policy, and their speeches were per- 
mitted to be reported stenographically; but 
when the democratic members made vigorous 
and eloquent arguments in favor of the with- 
drawal of the French troops from Rome, or 
the adoption of a real instead of a pretended 
liberality and authority in legislation, their 
arguments were suppressed and the papers 
were restrained by communiqués from publish- 
ing them. Still something was accomplished, 
the emperor had set his heart upon granting 
from the public treasury an annuity of 50,000 
francs upon the general, Cousin-Montauban, 
Count Palikao, and a bill to that effect was in- 
troduced into the legislative body, but the 
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reputation of the count was bad, and the bill 
was rejected, and although the emperor some- 
what angrily demanded its passage, it was a 
second time and almost unanimously rejected, 
and the baffled monarch was compelled to 
withdraw it: The prosecution of the war with 
Mexico has also excited a considerable opposi- 
tion, which at the session of the present year 
is likely to be materially increased. __ 

The press at first supposed that the notices 
and compulsory cessation of publication which 
had been the fate of the greater part of the 
newspapers of Paris and the other cities of 
France, at one time or another within the past 
ten years, were to be henceforth abandoned, 
and were a little riotous, perhaps, in their new- 
found liberty ; but the delusion was a brief one, 
and they soon found that though the name of 
the thing was changed, a “ communiqué” was 
just as effective a check upon the freedom of 
the press as a “notice.” The censorship both 
of books and newspapers, has, in fact, been 
maintained with even greater rigidity, though 
under somewhat different forms, during the 
past year than in any of the ten which have 
preceded it. 

The heavy duties imposed by the United 
States Congress on silks and other fabrics im- 
ported from Europe in 1861, and the general 
stagnation of trade induced by the American 
war, greatly depressed the manufacturing inter- 
est in France, and the silk manufacturers of 
Lyons were under the necessity, for a time, of 
stopping their looms; great suffering ensued 
among the operatives of that city and its vicini- 
ty, which was aggravated by the fact that there 
was early in 1862 a dearth in cotton, which 
rendered the production of cotton goods diffi- 
cult and unprofitable. Lyons is not however 
the principal seat of the cotton manufacture ; 
Rouen and the department of Seine Inférieure, 
and the departments-adjacent have almost the 
monopoly of the production of French prints, 
while other descriptions of cotton goods are 
manufactured in Normandy: Of the 89 de- 
partments into which France is divided, 14 
are, to a considerable extent, engaged in the 
production of goods of which cotton is partially 
or entirely the material. The scarcity and 
high price of cotton in the autumn of 1862, 
caused the closing of the greater part of the 
manufactories, and in the departments of Rouen 
and Seine Inférieure alone it was estimated 
that at the close of the year 30,000 workmen 
were out of employment and starving, and half 
as many more in Normandy. At the com- 
mencement of 1863 active measures were taken 
to raise funds for their relief, and large contri- 
butions were made by individuals, cities, and 
the Government. 

Sratistics.—In France a census is taken every 
five years, but it extends only to the popula- 
tion, not to the agricultural or industrial pro- 
ductions, mines, or railroads. The last census 
was taken in 1861. It gave as the population 
of the 86 original departments of France 36,- 
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735,871, and adding the population of the new- 
ly annexed departments of Savoy, High Savoy 
and Nice (645,103), the whole population of 
the France of to-day was 87,400,974. The in- 
crease in the population of the old departments 
in 5 years, was 716,507; in ten years, 972,812; 
and in 15 years 1,355,385, or 3.79 per cent. in 
15 years. Of this increase 1.99 per cent. was 
since 1856. The increase of the French popu- 
lation is slower than that of any other na- 
tion of Europe, although the losses by emi- 
gration are not large. The two great wars of 
Italy and the Crimea, the short crops, and the 
revolutions through which it has passed, may 
all have had their influence in producing this 
result; but the general laxity of morals, and 
the abandonment of so many infants, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, to the foundling hospitals, 
have unquestionably been the principal cause. 
The population since 1789 has increased but 
about 33 per cent., being at that time 27,957,- 
165. The sexes are more nearly equal in num- 
bers than anywhere else in Europe except 
in Italy, the excess of females over males 
being only ;3, of one per cent. Of the 
males 27.25 per cent. are unmarried (including 
children), 20.13 per cent. married, and 2.49 
per cent. widowed; of the females, 25.31 per 
cent. are unmarried (including children), 19.01 
per cent. are married, and 4.81 per cent. are 
widows. 

In 26 departments, there had been an actual 
loss of population amounting in all to 101,678; 
in 60 departments there had been a gain, 
though in some it was very slight. 

There has been no census of agricultural 
products since 1852; but that year, being a good 
average year for crops, will indicate pretty 
nearly the average amount at present; while in 
grains, it will be in excess of the last two years, 
which have been years’ of short crops. The 
crop of whéat in that year was 273,321,420 
bushels; of barley, 48,948,245 bushels; of maize 
and millet, 23,813,088 bushels; the entire crop 
of cereals was 640,849,488 bushels, and it was 
valued at $522,833,840.40 for the grain, and 
$119,145,203 for the straw. The crop of pota- 
toes was 165,859,400 bushels; of peas and 
beans, 17,428,571 bushels. The value of gar- 
den products was $7,708,100, and of orchard 
products, $6,900,492. The entire value of ag- 
ricultural productions was $1,127,493,530. The 
number of horned cattle the same year was 
10,098,787; of sheep, 33,281,592; of swine, 
5,246,403; of goats, 1,337,940; of horses, 
mares and colts, 2,866,054; mules, 315,831. 
Total value of live stock, $556,192,282, the 
total annual gross product of farm animals (in- 
cluding 1,956,241 hives of bees) was $543,300,- 
096. The production of brandy was $12,- 
873,078; of beer, $12,679,842; of cider, $9,- 
439,140; of Colza oil, $28,285,053; of olive 
oil, $5,940,225; of nut oil, $2,857,679; of silk, 
$13,198,094. The entire amount of industrial 
products, derived immediately from agriculture 
was $80,072,718. An industrial census was 
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taken in 1861, but its results are not yet pub- 
lished. 


The imports of France for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1861, were $1,105,900,000, of which 
$617,420,000 was under the head of general, 
and $488,480,000 of special commerce; the ex- 

rts were $917,500,000, of which $532,240,000 
Sloaged to general and $385,260,000 to special 
commerce. Of the imports, grain and flour 
-were the largest items, amounting together to 
_ $78,000,000, and cotton next, amounting to $54,- 
120,000 ; raw silk amounted to $33,220,000, and 
wool unmanufactured to $34,280,000. The other 
most important items were coal, sugar, coffee, 
oleaginous grains, coffee, indigo, live stock, 
wines and spirituous liquors, olive oil and zine. 
Of the exports, silk fabrics took the lead, being 
valued at $66,580,000; and next in order were 
wines, $39,180,000; woollen goods, $37,600,000; 
dressed and prepared skins and leather, $18,- 
800,000; cotton goods, $11,340,000; spirits 
$10,020,000; grain and flour, $6,820,000; met- 
als, manufactured, $7,660,000; refined sugar, 
$8,400,000 ; raw silk, $6,120,000; and considera- 
ble amounts of live stock, glass and porcelain, 
linen goods, and machinery. The number of 
vessels entering French ports in 1861 was 80,- 
021, measuring 4,934,000 tons; of which 11,- 
653 were under the French, and 18,368 under 
a foreign flag. The number of vessels which 
cleared the same year was 17,246, measuring 
2,684,000 tons, of which 6,868, were French 
and 10,378 foreign vessels: 

The number of miles of railroad completed 
and in operation in France on the Ist of July, 
1862, was 6,276, miles, of which 3 was single 
track, and 2 double track. The gross receipts 
of these roads in 1861 were $92,080,211. There 
were in 1862, 97 canals, having a total length of 
2,829 miles, and there were also 5,290 miles of 
river navigation, a part of it made navigable by 
artificial means. 

The French army in 1862 on the peace foot- 
ing amounted to 404,192 men of all arms, and 
could be raised by calling out the entire force 
on the war footing to 757,725. Of this force 
_ about 250,000 were infantry, 60,000 cavalry, 
39,000 artillery, and 7,400 engineers. In addi- 
tion to this there are about 117,000 armed 
police, and 500,000 of the National Guard, an- 
swering very nearly to our militia. The navy 
of France in 1862 consisted of 94 iron clads, 
carrying 1,142 guns and having a total horse- 
power of 21,136 (of these 58 were gunboats 
of 1, 2, or 4 guns, 19 more floating batteries of 


16 0ri8 guns, for harbor defences, and 14 were 


40 gun frigates); and one ship, ten frigates, and 
13 floating batteries, of the whole number, were 
in process of construction. Besides the iron 
clads, there were 178 screw steamers, and 86 
sidewheel steamers not iron clad, having 
together 6,196 guns and 81,300 horse power, 
- and 111 sailing vessels, mostly ships of the line 
and frigates, carrying 2,380 guns. Total, 478 
vessels, with 9,718 guns, and 102,486 horse 
power, of which 24 (all iron clads) are building. 
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The postal service in France increases rapidly. 
The charge for single-letter postage throughout 
France is 20 centimes, or 33 cents. 274,000,000 
letters and 189,000 newspapers passed through 
the post offices in 1861. The amount of 
money orders transmnitted was about $105,000,- 
000. The gross receipts for the letter postage 
were $11,120,000. 

The extent of the telegraph lines in 1862 was 
14,799 miles, the number of stations (aside from 
railroad stations) 454, and the number of de- 
spatches 1,383,200. 

FREDERIOK, the capital of Frederick coun- 
ty, Maryland, and the capital of the State in 
1861-62, is situated on Carroll creek, two 
miles from its mouth, in Monocacy river. It is 
connected with the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road by a branch road, three miles in length. 
The city is well built, the streets are wide and 
regular, and lined with houses of brick or stone, 
It contains a court house, jail, several churches, 
banks, scientific and literary institutes, corn and 
flour, lumber and paper mills, and is the sec- 
ond city in the State in commercial importance. 
The population in 1860 was 8,143, and that of 
the county 46,591. The county has an area of 
770 square miles, and is bounded on the south- 
west by the Potomac river, which separates it 
from Virginia, intersected by the Monocacy 
river, and also drained by Catoctin, Pipe, Lin- 
gunore, and Bennett’s creeks. The South 
Mountain, a continuation of the Blue Ridge of 
Virginia, forms its western boundary, and the 
surface is generally undulating. The soil, 
formed of decomposed limestone and slate, is 
highly productive. The city of Frederick was 
occupied by the Confederate army, under Gen. 
Lee, on the 7th of September; for particulars 
of which see Army OPERATIONS. 

FREDERICKSBURG, a city of Spottsylva- 
nia county, Virginia, is pleasantly situated on 
the right bank of the Rappahannock river, at 
the head of tide water. It is 65 miles north 
from Richmond, and 110 miles from Chesa- 
peake bay. The population in 1860 was 5,022. 
It contained a court house, jail, several 
churches, two banks, and two seminaries, an 
orphan asylum, a grist mill, and some large 
tanneries. Above thecity are falls in the river 
which furnish valuable motive power. The 
railroad from Aquia creek, on the Potomac, to 
Richmond passes through the city, and was the 
principal route between Washington and Rich- 
mond. A canal also extends 40 miles above 
the city, affording an outlet to the productions 
of the rich farming eountry above. Nearly op- 
posite the city, on the left bank of the river, is 
the little town of Falmouth, which was made 
the headquarters of Gen. Burnside while in 
command of the Federal army. Fredericks- 
burg was evacuated by the Confederate troops, 
as their army retired from northeastern Vir- 
ginia, and soon after occupied by the Federal 
troops without opposition: It was subsequent- 
ly evacuated by the Federal troops in August, 
1862, as Gen. Lee, in command of the Confed- 
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erate forces, advanced toward Maryland. Sub- 
sequently, as the Federal army appeared before 
the city, in November, a surrender was de- 
manded. The commander of the Confederate 
force in the rear of the city caused the answer 
to be given, that his command would neither 
occupy the city or suffer the Federal army to 
do it. The heights in the rear of the city 
finally became the scene of a bloody battle be- 
tween the Confederate forces under Gen. Lee 
and the Federal forces under Gen. Burnside. 
(See Army OPERATIONS.) 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. There has 
been no interference with the usual publica- 
tions of the press during 1862, beyond the 
orders to abstain from publishing information 
of intended military movements. On the 25th 
of February, the Secretary of War issued the 
following order to the Chief of Police at Wash- 
ington : 

War Department, Wasntneton, Feb. 25. 
To the Chief of Police: 

All newspaper editors and publishers have been for- 
bidden to Pablish any intelligence received by tele- 
graph or otherwise respecting military operations by 
the United States forces. Please see this night that 
this order is observed. If violated by any paper issued 
to-morrow, seize the whole edition, and give notice to 


this department that arrest may be ordered. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


On the next day the following more general 
order was issued : 


War Department, Wasnineton, Feb. 25, 
It is ordered that from and after Feb. 26, the Presi- 
dent, by virtue of an act of Congress, takes military 
possession of all telegraph lines in the United States. 
2d. All telegraphic communications in regard to 
military operations not expressly authorized by the 
War Bepacinent, the general commanding, or the 
- arab commanding armies in the field, in the several 
epartments, are absolutely forbidden. 
3d. All newspapers pub ishing military news, how- 
ever obtained, and not authorized by official authority, 
will be excluded thereafter from receiving information 
by telegraph, or from transmitting their paper by rail- 
road. 
4th. E. S, Sanford is made military supervisor of 
telegraphic messages throughout the United States, 
and Anson Stager military superintendent of all tele- 
graphic lines and offices in the United States. 
5th. This is not intended to interfere in any way with 
ordinary business of companies or private business. 
By order of the President. 
(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


On the 17th of March an order was issued 
from the War Department, directing the seiz- 
ure of the Washington “Sunday Chronicle,” 
and the parties concerned in its publication, in 
consequence of haying published on the previ- 
ous day information of military movements in 
disregard of general order No. 67. 

The order of arrest was placed in the hands 
of the military governor of the District, and 
the editor of the paper brought before him. 
The editor stated that the news was handed in 
at a late hour, and the paper went to press 
without his personal supervision. He expressed 
his regret at the violation of the order, and 
promised to carefully guard against a recurrence 
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of similar publications. Whereupon, at the re- 
quest of the military governor, he being satis- 
fied that the offence would not be repeated, 
the execution of the order was suspended. 

The following order, issued in August, 1861, 
was continued in force: 


War Department, Apy’r GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
ashington, August 26, 1861. t 

General Order No. 67. By the 57th article of the 
act of Congress, entitled an “‘An act for establishing 
rules and regulations for the government of the armies 
of the United States,” approved April 10, 1806, hold- 
ing correspondence with or giving intelligence to the 
pos & either directly or indirectly, is made punish- 
able by death, or such other punishment as shall be 
ordered by the sentence of a court martial. 

The public safety requires a strict enforcement of 
this article. It is therefore ordered that all correspond- 
ence and communications verbally, or by writing, 
printing or telegraphing, respecting the operations of 
the army, or military movements on land or water, or 
respecting the troops, camps, arsenals, intrenchments, 
or military affairs within the several military districts, 
by which intelligence shall be directly or indirectly 
given to the enemy, without the authority or sanction 
of the general in command, be and the same are abso- 
lutely prohibited, and from and after the date of this 
order, persons violating the same will be proceeded 
aginst, under the 57th article of war. 

(Signed L. THOMAS, Adj.-General. 


The subject of restrictions on the press was 
brought before Congress, and the following 
resolution was referred to the Judiciary Oom- 
mittee of the House: 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be request- 
ed to inquire if a telegraphic roewpis se 5 of the press 
has been established in this city, and, if so, by whose 
authority, and by whom it is now controlled ; to report 
if such censorship has not been used to restrain whole- 
some political criticism and discussion, while its pro- 
fessed and laudable object has been to withhold from 
the enemy information in reference to the movements 
of the army. 


The report of the committee was made on 
the 20th of March, in which they state the 
following conclusions: 


First. A prom bag censorship of the press has been 
established in this city. ‘ 

Second. The censorship existing at the time the in- 
vestigation was directed by the House, was originally 
established upon the basis of the agreement between 
the representatives of the press and Gen. McClellan 
oo was enlarged in its scope by the Secretary of j 

tate. 

Third. At the time the inquiry was directed by the 


‘House, and for some months prior to that time, and 


until the 25th of February last, the censorship was 
controlled by the Secretary of State. 

_ Fourth. The original design was to prevent the 
publication of military information which might be of 
advantage to the rebel authorities. z. 

Fifth. Despatches, almost numberless, of a politi- 
cal, personal and general character, have been sup- 
ressed by the censor, and correspondents have been 
ie from- preparing others because they knew they 
could not send them to their papers by telegraph. 
The telegraph has become a most important auxili- 
ary to the press of the country, and should be left as 
free from Government interference as may be consist- 
ent with the necessities of the Government in time of 
war. These necessities cannot extend beyond what — 
may be legitimately connected with the military or 
naval affairs of the nation, and to these should the 
Government interference with the transmission of in- 
telligence be confined, for it is this character of infor- 
mation alone which can be of importance to the enemy, 
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and which may be properly withheld from the press 
and the public, in order that it may not reach the 
enemy. The committee, therefore 
adoption of the following resolution by the House: 
ved, That the Government should not interfere 
with the free transmission of intelligence by telegraph, 
when the same will not aid the enemy in his military 
or naval operations, or give him information concern- 
ing such operations on the part of the Government, ex- 
cept when it may 
ment, under the authority of Congress, to assume ex- 
‘elusive control of the telegraph for its own legitimate 
, or to assert the right of priority in the trans- 
mission of its own despatches. 


FRELINGHUYSEN, Tueopore, LL.D., an 
American statesman, and scholar, born at Mill- 
ston, Somerset co., N.J., March 28, 1787, died at 
New Brunswick, April 12, 1862. He graduated 
at Princeton College in 1804, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1808, where he soon 
gained a high reputation as a lawyer. In the 
war of 1812, he took part as a captain of a com- 
pany of volunteers. In 1817, he was chosen 
attorney-general of the State by a legislature 
- opposed to him in politics, and in 1826 was 
transferred to the United States Senate. Dur- 
ing his period of service there, whatever acts 
came before Congress, having for their object 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
and oppressed, or of elevating their moral or re- 
ligious character, received his hearty support. 
He was one of the earliest officers of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, advocated bills for 
the improvement of the condition of the Indian 
tribes, the suppression of Sabbath mails, and 


recommend the- 


become necessary for the Govern- . 
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supported Mr. Clay upon the question of the 
tariff, and the compromise act of 1832. In 
1835, he left the Senate, and was succeeded by 
a democratic Senator. In 1838, he was chosen 
Chancellor of the University of New York. In 
1844, he was the nominee of the whig party 
for vice-president when Henry Clay was the 
candidate for the presidency. In 1850, he re- 
signed the chancellorship of the University, and 
became president of Rutger’s College, New 
Brunswick, N.J., which position he occupied 
until his death. He filled many places of honor 
and of trust in civil life, and in the walks of 
learning, and adorned them in no ordinary de- 
gree with the graces of the man and the Christian. 

FRONT ROYAL, the capital of Warren 
county, Virginia, is one mile east of the Shen- 
andoah river, and 140 miles north of northwest 
of Richmond. The town is situated in a valley 
between the river and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains—the gap in which receives its name 
from the town. The railroad from Alexandria 
to Strasburg passes through this gap and the 
village. A plank road of 20 miles in length 
connects the latter with Winchester. Numer- 
ous flouring mills use the water power of the 
river. It was here that the advance of Gen. 
Jackson’s force met a most spirited resistance 
from the 1st Maryland volunteers, under Col. 
Kenly, on the 23d of May, which defeated his 
design to cut off the retreat of Gen. Banks. It 
was subsequently, during the year, the scene 
of important military movements. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND ARCHAZOLOGI- 
CAL EXPLORATIONS. An epoch of civil 
war is not usually a time for extensive geo- 
graphical explorations or discoveries ; yet the 
past year has not been wholly fruitless in dis- 
covery in the United States or the North Amer- 
ican Continent. Early in the year Congress 
published the elaborate report of Captains 
_ Humphreys and Abbott, who had been ap- 
pointed in 1857 to survey the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, and whose labors were 
brought to a close in 1861. This report is full 
of interest and importance, not only to hydro- 
graphical science, but to-the military and naval 
_ operations of which that great water-course is 
_ now the seat. The great western tributaries of 
the Father of Waters, the Missouri, Red, and 
Arkansas rivers, were explored to their sources, 
their breadth, depth, and the character of the 
soils of the regions through which they pass 
accurately noted, and their usual periods of 
flood and ebb investigated: The military 
operations, which have been conducted in so 
many of the States of the Union, have been 
fruitful in reconnoissances and surveys, many of 
which will contribute to render the topography 
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of those States much better understood in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

The explorations for new mines of the pre- 
cious metals have been unusually successful 
during the year. In California several new 
silver mines, and one extensive deposit of cin- 
nabar (the ore of quicksilver) have been dis- 
covered, and copper deposits of great extent 
brought to light;in Nevada, the discovery of 
new silver lodes has been of almost weekly oc- 
currence. In Colorado, the veins of gold-bear- 
ing quartz, and of pyrites rich in gold, have 
been found in almost all parts of the mountain 
ranges of that territory. The minesin Arizono 
on the Colorado river, long known to yield 
gold and silver in considerable quantities, have 
been opened and found richer than was pre- 
viously supposed. The Salmon river, and John 
Day and Powder river gold mines in Oregon 
and Washington Territory (now included in the 
new Territory of Idaho), though discovered the 
year before, received their principal develop- 
ment in 1862; and a new mining region of ex- 
traordinary promise was discovered in the 
summer of 1862, on Grasshopper river, an affiu- 
ent of the Yellow Stone, in lat. 43°, long. 109° 
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80’ W. from Greenwich, near the boundaries 
of Dakota, Nebraska, and Idaho, on the eastern 
slope of the Wind River Mountains. The great 
yield of gold in the placers of this region has 
already attracted a very considerable population 
thither, and a new territory will probably be 
organized there by the next Congress. 

Considerable investigations have also been 
made concerning the flora and fauna of Lower 
California, by Mr. John Xantus, at Cape St. 
Lucas, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and of the region lying south of 
Hudson’s Bay, by some of the officers of the 
Hadson’s Bay Company, especially by Mr. 
Bernard R. Ross, chief factor of the Mackenzie 
River district at Fort Simpson, and Mr. Law- 
rence Clark, jr., of Fort Rae, on Slave Lake. 
These gentlemen have not only contributed large 
collections of specimens of the flora and fauna 
of these regions, but have added materially to 
our knowledge of the character, habits, and 
customs of the Esquimaux. . 

Mr. Robert Kennicott has been for some 
years past employed, at the joint expense of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Smithsonian 
Institution, in exploring the northwestern por- 
tion of this continent. In September, 1860, he 
reached Fort Yukon, a port onthe Yukon river 
in Russian America, lat. 65°, long. 146° W. 
from Greenwich, where he remained till the 
summer of 1861, and after spending the season 
in exploring that part of Russian America, 
hitherto almost wholly unknown, returned to 
Fort Simpson in the early autumn, and expected, 
in the spring of 1862, to penetrate to Fort An- 
derson, at the mouth of the Anderson river (a 
stream between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers), and collect the fauna of that portion of 
the Arctic Ocean in the summer of 1862, and 
return during the present year to the United 
States. The region thus explored has, much 
of it, not hitherto been penetrated by any com- 
petent observer, and Mr. Kennicott’s report will 
undoubtedly be replete with interest. 

An English expedition sent out in 1861, and 
composed of Messrs. Hind, Montgomery, and 
several other gentlemen, have explored the in- 
terior of Labrador, and ascended the Moise river 
for several hundred miles; but they find little 
of interest to report; the country is hopelessly 
sterile. The efforts of our countryman, Tal. P. 
Shaffner, Esy., to procure the laying of « tele- 
graphic line between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica by way of the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Green- 
land, and Labrador, have been powerfully 
seconded in England by Captain McClintock, 
and the route proposed has been examined, but 
as yet without practical result. There seems 
to be reason to fear that the icebergs in their 
resistless movements would destroy some of the 
cables of this line, though it would have much 
less length of submerged cable than the 
route proposed and once constructed through 
the efforts of Mr. Cyrus W. Field. This last is 
to be again attempted, the obstacles being so 
far removed that the organization of a company 
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and the preparation of a cable is rendered cer- 
tain, though it will probably not be laid before 
the summer of 1864. 

The latest, though probably not the last, of 
the arctic explorations was completed in the 
autumn of 1862. Mr. O. F. Hall, formerly of 
Cincinnati, whose departure from New Lon- 
don, Conn., in the whale ship George Henry, 
on the 29th of May, 1860, we chronicled in the 
* Annual Cyclopedia ” of 1861, returned to that 
port on the 13th of September, 1862. He 
reached Frobisher’s Strait, as it has been called 
for about 300 years, in August, 1860, and soon 
after his arrival a fearful gale arose, which de- 
stroyed the shallop in which he had intended. 
penetrating to the open sea around the north 
cab and came near wrecking the George 

enry. By the advice of the Esquimaux, he 
postponed efforts to proceed northward to the 
next summer, and explored, as far as he was 
able, the shores of the waters in which the ves- 
sel was compelled to winter. He discovered 
that the so-called Frobisher’s Strait was a deep 
bay, terminating in lat. 68° 48’, and long. 70° 
W., the entire shore of which he traversed. 
In the spring of 1861, he procured a whale boat 
from the George Henry, and with a crew of six- 
natives, started on his northern journey to the 
Countess of Warwick’s Sound, and after much 
difficulty succeeded in discovering the place 
where Frobisher, in 1574 or 1575, had attempt- 
ed to planta colony. Numerous relics of this 
ill-fated colony were found, consisting of pieces 
of coal, wood, iron, broken bottles, and trenches 
dug for holding a supply of water. Among the 
natives he found a woman called Oo-ki-zox-i- 
noo, or the “* White Bear,” more than 100 years’ 
old, who had heard from her parents about the 
capture and final death of the white men, and 
who recounted the story with great fidelity. 
At the head of Frobisher’s Bay, he discovered 
a large mountain in which was an extensive de- 
posit of fossils. Near Queen Elizabeth’s Land, 
he found an immense glacier more than 3,000 
feet high, one hundred miles in length, and 
fifty in width, which he named, in honor of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell, ‘‘The Grinnell Glacier.” He 
also believes that he has determined the fate 
of two of the boats’ crews of Sir John Franklin. 
During the winter of 1861-2, the ship’s com- 
pany were subsisted mostly by the generous — 
hospitality of the Esquimaux. Mr. Hall speaks 


in high terms of the bravery, honesty, truth- 


fulness, and hospitality of the Esquimaux. He 
brought home with him a family of this people, 
whose intelligence and ability as interpreters 
he had fully proved. 

During the year, the Northwest Boundary 
Survey, conducted under the direction of Mr. 
Archibald Campbell, completed its labors, and 
returned to Washington. The commission met 
with a great loss in the death, in Feb., 1862, 
of its surgeon and naturalist, Dr. O. B. Ken- 
nerly. The report of the survey has not as yet 
been published. 

A French savant, M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
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who has passed many years in the exploration 
of Mexico, and the investigation of the habits, 
manners, and religion of the Indian tribes, 
found there by the Spanish invaders, published 
near the close of 1861 a remarkable work, en- 
titled Popol Vuh, which he declares to contain 
the sacred book of the Quichés translated 
from the hieroglyphic language, and also the 
legends of the settlement of Mexico by that tribe 
- and their heroic annals, and a few months later 
followed it with a grammar and dictionary of 
the Quiché language. During the past year M. 
Ferdinand Denis has furnished to the Revue 
Orientale et Americaine, a Mexican paleograph 
bearing upon the same subject. Dr. Poyet, 
well known by his Turkish explorations, has 
been for the past two years exploring South- 
eastern Mexico, and has sent home some in- 
teresting maps and descriptions of his dis- 
coveries in the State of Vera Cruz. 

M. Garcia y Cubas has published within the 
past year a large atlas of the Mexican Republic, 
and M. Francis Lavallée has issued a work on 
the natural and political history, productions, 
&c., of that country. 

In Central America the surveys and explora- 
tions connected with the proposed opening of 
new routes to the Pacific have brought to light 
many interesting facts. The United States 
Government have purchased a considerable 
tract of land at Chiriqui in Costa Rica, and 
proposed to send out a colony of free men of 
color there, but the protest of the Costa Rican 
Government led to a delay and finally to the 
abandonment of the project. In the little town 
of Vertud in the department of Gracias, Hon- 
duras, a grotto has recently been discovered, in 
the upper part of which is a fountain called 
Suente de sangre (fountain of blood), the liquid 
thrown up by which resembles in color, smell, 
and taste the blood of mammals. From’ the 
fountain it flows through the lower part of the 
grotto, depositing in its progress some apparent 
coagula, and discharges itself into the waters 
of a neighboring creek, which it reddens. Vul- 
tures, buzzards, and dogs seek for it greedily, 
especially when it is coagulated, and fatten from 
partaking of it. Considerable quantities of it 
have been taken away in bottles for analysis, 
but it decomposes very rapidly, and almost al- 
ways bursts the bottles which contain it. Prof. 
Silliman hes made an analysis of it and finds it 
very rich in organic matters, and regards its sen- 
sible properties as probably due to the presence 
in it of large quantities of colored infusoria. 

Honduras has established Amapula on the 
island of Tigré as its principal port on the Pa- 
cific. A German geographer, M. Max of Son- 
nenstern, has issued the past year a very com- 
plete map of Central America, the result of re- 
cent explorations, and Dr. Frantz has published 
a narrative of his visits to the volcanoes of 
Costa Rica. 

In South America, there have been as usual 
many political changes and revolutions, and 
though perhaps less acttal geographical explo- 
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rations than usual, the results of previous ex- 
plorations have been published to a greater ex- 
tent than at any former period. 

In New Grenada, or as that republic now 
styles itself, the Confederation of the United 
States of Colombia, a French expedition under 
the direction of M. Boudiol is engaged in ex- 
ploring the isthmus of Darien, in order to de- 
termine definitively the practicability of an 
interoceanic canal. Sefior Samper, a distin- 
guished scholar and a native of New Grenada, 
has published in the Spanish language during 
the past year a complete history, geographical, 
ethnological, and political of the Confederation, 
and has also communicated to the scientific 
journals of France several interesting papers 
concerning the physical features and races of 
New Grenada. Maurice Wagner, a German 
geographer, has issued a very complete map of 
the isthmus of Panama, and has accompanied 
it by a full letter-press description of the phys- 
ical geography of the isthmus, and Mr. William 
Bollart has published a work on the antiquities 
and ethnology of New Grenada. The Confed- 
eration has, by a decree, taken possession of the 
two islands St. Andrew and Providence, situ- 
ated opposite the coast of Mosquitia, and which 
aré very rich in guano. 

Venezuela has been in a condition of civil 
war during the whole of the past year, and 
has had little opportunity for geographical ex- 
plorations, but a very elaborate paper on its 
geology, prepared by M. Wall, has appeared in 
the Zeitschrift der Erdkunde ; and Don Ramon 
Paez, son of the present President of that re- 
public, has published at the commencement of 
the present year (1863), an interesting work en- 
titled, ‘‘ Wild Scenes in South America, or Life 
in the Llanos of Venezuela,” which is a valu- 
able contribution to the natural history and 
geography of the country. M. Cortambert, a 
French geographer, has compiled an elaborate 
work, from the notes of Dr. Plassard, on the 
productions and people of the Orinoco basin, 
and among others upon the geophagi or earth- 
eaters of that country. 

In Ecuador, an American engineer, named 
James Wilson, has made a journey of explora- 
tion from the shores of the province of Esmer- 
aldas to Quito, with a view to ascertain the 
practicability of constructing a railroad to con- 
nect Esmeraldas and Quito. 

It has been known for many years past that 
the Jivaros, a tribe of Indians occupying the 
eastern part of the Republic of Ecuador, wor- 
shipped the heads of the prisoners whom they 
had taken in battle and decapitated ; and it was 
said by travellers that they had some process 
by which they reduced these heads to a very 
small size. Many attempts have been made to 
obtain some of’ these idol heads for the ethno- 
logical collections of Europe or America; but 
such was the reverence in which they were 
held by the Jivaros, that until 1861 it was 
impossible to obtain a single specimen. 
June, 1861, Prof. Cassola brought one to Lon- 
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don, which had been stolen from a temple on 
the river Pastaza. A second was obtained by a 
baptized Indian from a Jivaro who had much 
ill luck, by the representation that the idol 
head was tired of its imprisonment, and unless 
permitted to travel would continue to persecute 
him. Since that time ten of these heads have 
been sent to the United States, and two of them 
dre in the possession of Dr. Merritt of New 
York. M. Bollirt, who has spent much time in 
Ecuador, thus describes the consecration of 
these heads as idols: The bones of the head 
are removed through the base, a heated stone 
introduced, and this process repeated until com- 
plete desiccation takes place, and the head (on 
which the long hair is retained) is reduced to 
about one fourth its original size; the appear- 
ance of the features being maintained, and the 
desiccation having been so uniform that there 
is no appearance of wrinkling in the skin. This 
accomplished, a feast takes place, in which the 
victor roundly abuses the head, which is made 
to reply in terms of defiance, an Indian priest 
acting as spokesman for it.’ Upon this the vic- 
tor raises his lance, strikes and wounds the face 
of his enemy, and then sews up the mouth, con- 
demning it to silence except as an oracle; and 
it is only consulted when the inquirer is under 
the influence of a narcotic (generally the coca). 
A double string is attached to the top of the 
head that it may be worn round the neck, and 
from the closed lips twenty or thirty cords a 
foot or more in length depend, the use of which 
is uncertain. If repeatedly disappointed in the 
results of their supplications to the idol head, 
the Jivaro women cut off its hair and throw 
it into the woods. 

The governors of French and Dutch Guiana 
have sent out a joint scientific commissison to 
explore the upper regions drained by the Maro- 
ni river, which separates these two colonies, and 
their report will probably be published during 
the present year. 

Brazil has within the last two or three years 
been very fully explored; and during the past 
year many of the results of the labors of the 
geographers and naturalists who have pene- 
trated into the interior of the empire have been 
given to the public. A journal of physical sci- 
ence, the Revista Trimensal, is published at 
Rio Janeiro, and each number contains impor- 
tant geographical papers. A German savant has 
published, during the past year, the results of 
his explorations under the title Brasilianische 
Zustande und Aussichten ; M. Biard, a French 
painter and naturalist, has described the scenery 
of the country in his Deux Ans au Bresil ; M. 
Schultzy a German geographer, has described 
the Sao Francisco basin in the Zeitschrift der 
Erdkunde, and Dr. H. Kiepert has illustrated it 
with an excellent map. Doctor Moore, a citizen 
of Brazil, and a geographer of high reputation, 
has, in connection with the eminent French 
geographer Malte Brun, published a geography 
of the Brazilian empire in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, and has described in the bulletin of the 
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French Geographical Society his explorations 
in the Paraguay basin. The region lying in the 
vicinity of the yet undetermined boundary be- 
tween Brazil and French Guiana has been very 
fully described by the Chevalier J. O. de Silva, 
in a work in two volumes entitled Oyapoc. Of 
the interesting narrative of explorations of 
the brothers Grandidier in South America in 
1857-’9, published the past year by M. Ernest 
Grandidier, the larger part is devoted to Brazil. 
Lieutenant Ashe, an English officer, has given 
in the Nautical Magazine an account of his jour- 
ney across the Brazilian Andes. 

Dr. Burmeister published early the last year 
the narrative of his travels in the Argentine 
Confederation from 1857 to 1860, and M. Mar- 
tin de Moussy, who is still occupied in the ex- 
ploration of these States, has already given to 
the public two volumes of his journeyings. Dr. 
Demersay, a Paraguayan scholar, has in prog- 
ress of publication an elaborate physical, econ- 
omical, and political history of Paraguay. Gen. 
Reyes has published within the past year a 
treatise on the geography and history of Uru- 
guay. The Argentine Confederation, aside from 
its chronic condition of war with the State of 
Buenos Ayres, which during the past year has 
been terminated once more by a peace, has suf- 
fered from severe earthquakes, though none 
have been so terribly destructive as that which 
in 1861 made the flourishing city of Mendoza a 
heap of ruins. At Catamarca, in the northern 
portion of the Argentine Confederacy, a rich 
and extensive lode of silver has been discovered. 

In Chili, M. Pissis, the eminent Chilian geol- 
ogist and astronomer, is still at the head of the 
geodesic and geologic survey of the country 
which isin progress. M. Baldomero Menendez 
has published, the past year, a statistical and 
geographical manual of the Chilian Republic, 
and M. Philippi has continued his observations 
on the Chilian Andes, describing in a recent 
paper the formation of a new volcano near 
Chillan in 1861. In the southern portion of 
Chili, occupied by the independent and brave 
Araucanos, an Indian tribe famous in history, 
a Frenchman named Orelie Antoine de Tou- 
nens, who had resided for many years among 
the Araucanos, and who, as an educated man 
and a graduate of the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, had acquired a powerful influence among 
them, persuaded them on the 17th of November, 
1860, to recognize him as their king, under the 
title of Orelie Antoine I, and to make the 
throne hereditary in his family. The Chilian 
Government were greatly displeased at this 
movement, especially as they had been for some 
time purposing to press the Araucanos farther 
south, and had even taken possession of some 
territory S. of the Biobio river, which had 
hitherto been their boundary. The new king 
determined to regain the lost territory and ad- 
vanced with a considerable force toward the 
Biobio, but, while yet some miles distant from 
it and within his own acknowledged territory, 
was surprised on the 4th of January, 1862, with 
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his staff, by a large Chilian force, who had been 
guided to his encampment by a treacherous 
Indian, and, having been seized and disarmed 
by the Chilians, was committed to the prison at 
Nacimiento, where at the latest intelligence he 
was still incarcerated. 

M. Guinnard, a French traveller, who passed 

three years in captivity among the Poyuches, a 
Patagonian tribe, has given, in the Jour du 
* Monde, an interesting description of the geo- 
graphy, productions, ethnology, &c., of Pata- 
gonia, and a vivid narrative of his perils and 
sufferings in making his escape to one of the 
Chilian ports.. The French have taken posses- 
sion of the island of Tova on the E. coast of 
Patagonia, which has extensive deposits of 
guano. 
- On the western side of South America, M. 
Paul de Marcoy, a French astronomer, has pub- 
lished an interesting volume of travels in the 
Peruvian Andes, and the indefatigable explorer 
Von Tschudi is still pursuing his investigations 
in the same region. 

In the West Indies, Messrs. F. Lavallée and 

F. Pastrana have published in the bulletin of 
the French Geographical Society, a historical 
and geographical sketch of the island of Porto 
Rico, with a fine map. M. Wall has made a 
geological exploration of Trinity Island, and 
Sefior J. de Sivers has given to the world a 
treatise on the geography of Cuba. A new 
map of Hayti, much more complete than any 
which have preceded it, was published at Paris 
by the Haytien Government near the close of 
1861. The Dominican Government was for- 
mally annexed to Spain in 1861. 
- Crossing the Atlantic, we find a few items 
of geographical interest in Zurope. The trig- 
onometrical survey of Great Britain and Ireland, 
begun in 1783, has during the past year been 
completed, and its results have been published 
in 7 quarto volumes. This survey has been 
connected by several triangulations with those 
of France and Belgium, which in their turn 
are connected with those of Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, Prussia, and Russia, and will furnish 
the means of measuring an arc of parallel of 
75°. A cadastral survey of Ireland, Scotland, 
and England is also in progress, and a map of 
Treland in 205 sheets, on the scale of one inch 
to a mile has been published, and those of Scot- 
land and Ireland, on the same scale, are in the 
course of publication. ; 

Sir Henry James has commenced the publi- 
cation of a series of maps of the whole world 
on the scale of two inches to the mile, the in- 
tention being to have the sheets uniform in 
scale, so that any number of them could be 
united to give the map of a country or a conti- 
nent without the need of adaptation, which has 
hitherto been a great difficulty with geograph- 
ers. Six sheets have been issued, and an effort 
is making to enlist the geographers of other 
countries in the enterprise, so as to make the 
maps the best possible representations of all 
‘portions of the earth’s surface. 
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The topographical survey of Spain has been 
prosecuted with great vigor during the past 
year, and the central provinces have been ac- 
curately mapped, and the entire triangulation 
of the first order completed. 

M. Adrien Block has published a volume of 
the statistics of the different states of Europe, 
with an Atlas, a very complete and valuable 
work. M. Rudolph has completed a very ela- 
borate gazetteer, geographical, topographical, 
and statistical, of all the towns in Germany. 
Two valuable geographical works on Jtaly have 
also been published during the year: Le Roy- 
aume @ Italie, etudié sur les lieux mémes, by P. de 
Tchihatchev, and L’Italia meridionale, o Van- 
tico Ream delle Due Sicilie, by J. de Luca. 
Turkey in Europe has been very thoroughly 
explored, especiglly its northern and eastern 
provinces, and Servia and Montenegro have 
been fully described by Boué, by M. Henri 
Thiers, and by Messrs. Lestak and Scherb, and 
Eastern Bulgaria by Dr. Allard. 

In Asia, Syria, Palestine, Damascus, and the 
Haiiran have been very thoroughly explored 
during the past three or four years. The works 
of Graham, Porter, and others had already made 
us familiar with the two latter, and no oriental 
tour was complete without a visit to the former ; 
but during the French occupation of Syria sev- 
eral commissions were sent out by the French 
Government to explore the ancient ruins and 
relics of Phenician, Philistine, Edomite, Mace- 
donian, and Roman rule in these regions, and 
their investigations have brought to light much 
that is interesting. The report of the Pheni- 
cian commission was drawn up by M. Ernest 
Renan, one of the most eminent of French 
oriental scholars, and brought to light many 
new facts in regard to the archeology and an- 
cient geography of Sidon, Tyre, and other cities 
of ancient Phenicia. M. Poulain de Bossay, 
who has also explored the ancient site of Tyre 
within the last two years, has published an 
essay on the topography of Tyre, in which he 
controverts some of M. Renan’s positions. 

M. G. de Perrot, who was intrusted with the 
direction of the commission for exploring the 
archeology of Asia Minor, discovered in the 
ancient Galatia many remarkable antiquities ; 
among others, at Ancyra, the remarkable epi- 
graphic monument known as the “ Will of Au- 
gustus ;” but though it has been asserted and 
generally admitted that the Galatians were a 
Celtic race and the original stock from which 
the Galli or Gauls of France sprung, the ex- 
plorers could find no trace of Celtic or Druidic 
monuments in that mountainous region. Sev- 
eral of the French officers of the army of oc- 
cupation explored very thoroughly the region 
of the Libanus, or Lebanon range of mountains ; 
and M&M. Emmerich de Rey and Aucapitaine 
penetrated into the Hairan, the ancient seat of 
the great races of Canaan, and have published 
interesting monographs in reference to that 
hitherto little known region. M. Pierrotti, 
who has devoted many years to the investiga- 
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tion, has published recently a very elaborate 
plan of ancient Jerusalem, in which he has 
fixed the location of every point mentioned by 
sacred or profane writers. 

Dr. Blau gives, in the Zeitschrift der Erd- 
kunde, a narrative of a journey across the Pon- 
tic Alps from Erzeroum to Mourad-tchai, a re- 
gion hitherto seldom traversed by Europeans ; 
and the same journal contains the account of 
the remarkable explorations of MM. Wetstein 
and R. Doergens in the interior of Syria. Re- 
markable physical changes have taken place in 
the Asiatic Turkish empire during the year past. 
Mecca has been nearly destroyed by inunda- 
tions, and the Euphrates has changed its course: 
quitting its bed near Hilleh, it has taken a more 
westerly course, and now loses itself in the 
marshes which extend towardghe Persian Gulf. 

In Northern and Central Asia the Russians 
have been the most active and enterprising of 
explorers, and their savans have led the way 
for the progress of the Russian flag over vast 
regions, which for centuries had been the pas- 
ture grounds of nomadic tribes, or the homes 
of fierce and intractable Turkish, Tartar, and 
Toungousian tribes. 

In the Aderbeijan region in Persia, M. Khani- 
koff, a Russian geographer, has made, in 1861 
and 1862, extensive explorations. The Ader- 
beijan is a lofty plateau in the N. W. of Persia, 
lying between the Caspian Sea and Mesopo- 
tamia. It is shut in on all sides by mountains ; 
on the east, the Talish range separates it from 
the basin of the Caspian ; on the west, the chain 
of Kandilar forms a barrier between it and the 
plain of Mesopotamia ; on the north, and 
through the central portion of it, spurs from 
the Kandilar chain stretch toward the Caspian ; 
and at the south, the Buzgush mountains join 
Mount Sehend, 11,392 feet high, to the Kandilar 
range. . The plateau at its lowest point, the 
shores of the salt lake Urmia or Ooroomiah, is 
4,062 feet above the sea level, and rises in the 
lofty peak of Ararat to about 17,500 feet. 
Mount Savalan, another of its summits, is 
15,444 feet high. This region is of special in- 
terest to us as having been for many years the 
seat of an important mission, that to the Nes- 
torians, who, to the number of about 150,000, 
are settled in villages around the lake Ooroo- 
miah. Professor Ronge, who accompanied a 
former expedition of M. Khanikoff to Khoras- 
san, has published since his return the flora 
of Khorassan. The Count Constantin de Sabir 
has published, within the past year, a very good 
résumé of the recent discoveries in the basin of 
the Amoor, especially those of M. Maack, a Rus- 
sian explorer, and has described the physiog- 
nomy and habits of the numerous tribes inhabit- 
ing the region, the Manegres, Ghiliaks, &c. The 
same eminent geographer has also sketched the 
recent explorations of Russia in Central Asia, 
principally in the country of the Seven Rivers 
and the Transsilian region. He has found there 
the ancient Soungaria or Dzoungaria, which, in 
the middle of the last century, submitted to 
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China, and ceased to maintain a distinct politi- 
cal existence; it is now divided into two parts, 
Chinese Soungaria, and Russian Soungaria, 


‘or the province of Semi-palatinsk, comprising 


the districts of Ala-tau, Kopal, and Ayagouz. 
Among the recent Russian explorers who have 
visited this region are M. de Semenoff, who 
has crossed the chains of the Ala-tau or Ala- 
tag, and the Thian-Shan mountains, and passed 
through the valleys lying between these ranges, 
and who has prepared a valuable map of the 
orographic and hydrographic features of this 
region ; the Sultan Valikhanoff, a Kirghiz prince, 
a descendant of Genghis Khan, who has ex- 
plored the slopes of the Thian-Shan, and who 
first ascertained the circumstance of the death 
of Adolphe Schlagentweit. Captain Golobeff, 
whose return we noticed in the ** Annual Cyclo- 
pedia” of last year, and M. Veniukoff, have ex- 
plored and mapped the famous lake Issi-Kol or 
Warm Lake, which bears also the name of 
Touz-Kol or Salt Lake, and its shores, and have 
also added materially to our knowledge of the 
hydrographic systems of this portion of Central 
Asia. M. Zakharoff, the Russian consul at 
Kouldja, has also published a map of this region 
compiled from Chinese data. 

M. Kullwein, a Russian savant, who accom- 
panied Gen. Ignatieff in his last mission to 
Khiva and Bokhara, has recently published a 
narrative of his voyage, and has given some 
important information concerning the Amoo- 
Daria and Khiva rivers. 

M. Gustave Radde has explored the region 
north of Mongolia, the country of the Khalkhas, 
and ascended the mountain Monkoo-Sardik, 
toward the northern shore of the lake Kosso- 
Kol or Kosso-Gol; and since his return has pub- 
lished an interesting map of this region lying 
between the lake Kosso-Kol and the island of 
Saghalien. 

M. de Romanoff has published an account of 
the recent Russian explorations on the coasts 
of Japan and Mantchooria, and has described 
and laid down upon a map the course of the 
Lower Amoor, and the new Russo-Chinese 
frontier, established by the treaty of November 
14, 1860. M. Schwarz, the astronomer of the 
scientific expedition sent out by the Russian 
Geographical Society, has published a seven- 
sheet map of Eastern Siberia. 

During the past year, M. Schmidt, assisted 
by MM. Brylkine and Glenn, has been engaged 
in surveying and exploring the island of Sagha- 
lien; and Captain Gamoff has been making as- 
tronomical observations between the sea of 
Japan and the river Ossoori. 

One of the results of the Anglo-French ex- 
pedition to China, and the treaty of Tien-tsin, 
has been a very great number of exploring 
expeditions into the interior of China, hitherto 
so resolutely closed against European intrusion. 
Among those who have made public the results 
of their tours of exploration are the Count 


‘d’Escayrac, M. E. Desbuissons, and M. Chas- 


sirons, among the French writers; and Oaptain 
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Blakiston and Commander Brine among the 
English officers. These journeys of exploration 
were continued by English officers and civil- 
jans, and probably by the French also, through- 
out the whole of 1861 and 1862, and many of 
the narratives of the explorers are yet to be 
published. Captain Blakiston’s ‘‘ Five Months 
on the Yang-tsze” is an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to geographical science. In com- 


- pany with three friends, Lieut.-Col. H. A. 


Sarel, Dr. Alfred Barton, and Rev. 8. Scheres- 
chewsky, an American missionary, he ascended 
the Yang-tsze river to a point 1,800 miles from 
its mouth, and over one thousand miles higher 
than any European traveller had previously 
penetrated, reaching the confines of Tibet. The 
course and depth of the river, the character 
of the inhabitants along its banks, the produc- 
tions, scenery, and temperature, were carefully 
noted, and the adventures of the expedition, 
which was one of uncommon peril, are most 
charmingly described. Commander Brine’s 
narrative is also one of deep interest, though 
of somewhat graver character. He has given 
the most clear and complete account of the 
origin, history, and character of the Tae-ping 
rebellion, and of the region in which it main- 
tains its authority, which we have seen ; he dis- 
tinguishes between it and the other insur- 
rections, three or four in number, now desolat- 
ing other portions of that wretched empire, 
and throws a flood of light on the Chinese char- 
acter and customs. During the year 1861-2, 
six other companies of English explorers trav- 
ersed China in different directions: Mr. Mor- 
rison and Superintendent Harcourt, in January, 
1861, set out from Tien-tsin and travelled over 
land to Che-foo in the N. of China, going in all 
700 miles through regions hitherto unexplored, 
and for nearly three hundred miles of their 
course passed along the banks of the Grand 
Canal. 

In July, 1861, two English gentlemen, start- 
ing from Tien-tsin, penetrated to Mantchoo 
Tartary by an overland route, and visited Mouk- 
den, the capital of that country. They found 
that the Chinese, though nominally the con- 
quered race, were really the conquerors, hav- 
ing most of the business of the country in their 
hands, and having imposed upon the Mant- 
choos, not only their habits and customs, but 
their language. 

In November, 1861, Messrs. Richards and 
Slosson, also starting from Tien-tsin, undertook 
an expedition through Pe-chee-le and Shan-le, 
the two northern provinces of China, and made 
a tour of 1,560 miles, crossing the Great Wall, 
which they represent as greatly out of repair, 
four times. 

In the centre of China, four gentlemen, 
Messrs. Dickson, Sherburn, Beach, and Bonney, 
passed, in April, 1862, from Canton to Hankow, 
a distance of 756 miles, and in their route ex- 
plored the great Tung-ting lake and the course 
of the Seang river. 

During the spring, Mr. Baker ascended the 
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Tsien-tang river, in Che-kiang, and visited the 
celebrated green-tea districts of Nganhwuy. 

In the south of China, Rev. Dr. Legge 
ascended the East river, in the Kwang-tung 
province, in April, 1861, for a distance of 300 
miles, and Rev. Mr. Irwin and his companions 
ascended the West river, in the same province, 
to a higher point than had been previously 
reached. 

The Island of Formosa, hitherto sealed from 
European exploration, is now open; and a party 
of explorers have been traversing it during the 
past year. 

The French conquests in the Empire of 
Anam (see Cocntyn Curna), have led to extensive 
geographical explorations in that empire; the 
Me-kong, or Cambodia, the Oudong, the Dong- 
nai, and the Saigon rivers have been ascended 
for a distance of several hundred miles, and the 
populous cities on their banks explored. Pan- 
omping, at the junction of the Me-kong and 
Oudong, represented as one of the largest cities 
of Cambodia, was visited by one of the French 
ships of war. The principal islands on the 
coast, some of them large, and containing fine 
harbors, have been taken possession of by the 
French. Two English travellers, Messrs. King 
and Forrest, have explored the western portion 
of Cambodia, and made the circuit of the large 
and important Lake Tale-Sab, not hitherto 
found on most of the maps, on the banks and 
in the neighborhood of which they discovered 
extensive and remarkable ruins of two ancient 
cities, called by the natives Naken-Ouat and 
Nakon-Hluang. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk, English consul at 
Bangkok, Siam, whose ascent of the Mei-nam 
river we mentioned in the “ Annual Cyclopex- 
dia” of 1861, has contributed to Petermann’s 
“ Mittheilungen” a very full description of the 
course of the Mei-nam and of the productions 
of the regions through which it flows. 

Rey. Francis Mason, D.D., an American 
missionary, of Toungoo, Burmah, to whom geo- 
graphical and ethnographical science are al- 
ready indebted for many important contribu- 
tions respecting that country, has recently pub- 
lished, in the “ Missionary Magazine,” an ac- 
count of a tour he has made in the interior of 
Burmah, where he has discovered two new 
tribes, of whom nothing except the names, and 
hardly these, had previously been known—the 
Paloungs and the Kakhyens. The former are 
a very intelligent race, evidently Mongolian in 
origin, Buddhist in religion, and, though tribu- 
tary to the Burmese, yet maintaining a separate 
government. They are industrious, and their 
land is under good cultivation. They produce 
tea in large quantities, and export it to Burmah, 
Siam, and even to some of the Chinese prov- 
inces. Their language is peculiar, and bears 
no resemblance to that of the Burmese. The 
Kakhyens seem to be a branch of the Karen 
family, a simple-hearted race, who have no 
sympathy with the religion or language of the 
Paloungs, to whom they are subject. Some of 
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them practise a rude agriculture, while others 
are predatory and warlike in character. They 
resemble in many respects the Indian tribes 
of the Rocky Mountain regions. 

Japan, so long impenetrable to Western na- 
tions, is becoming gradually the best known of 
_ any of the countries of Eastern Asia. The 
conquests and treaties of Russia are reducing 
the extent of its territory, the great island of 
Saghalien, the Kurile Islands, several of the im- 
portant ports of Yesso, and the double island 
of Tsus-sima, the key of the Yellow Sea, hav- 
ing passed into the possession of that power 
within the past two years. Among those who 
have given much and important information 
relative to the climate, productions, manufac- 
tures, people, and political history of Japan, 
within the past few years, we may name Dr. 
D. J. Macgowan, an American medical mission- 
ary, who had unusual opportunities for obtain- 
ing information on these points, and who, since 
his return to the United States, has delivered 
courses of lectures on Japan; the Hon. Towns- 
end Harris, late United States Minister to that 
country ; Sir Rutherford Alcock’s account of 
his residence in the island of Niphon, and his 
ascent of the volcano of Fusi-yama; Mr. Pem- 
berton Hodgson, the English consul’s narrative 
of his residence at Nagasaki and Hakodadi; 
M. Leon de Rosny’s memoir upon Japan civili- 
zation; Messrs. Fr. Steyn and Hermann Wag- 
ner’s Nippon-Fahrer (“Japanese Voyager’’), 
with 140 plates and a map; and Dr. Peter- 
mann’s account of the newly discovered atlas 
of Japan, published by native geographers, and 
containing 74 maps, and a general chart of the 
empire, on the scale of 1 to 800,000. 

The Nicobar Islands, to the southwest of the 
coast of Siam, of which little save the names 
has hitherto been known, were explored by 
the Austrian exploring expedition in the No- 
vara, and M. Brullé has given an interesting 
account of them in the Annales des voyages. 
The Andaman Islands, lying north of these, 
have been used since 1859 by the British Gov- 
ernment as a penal colony for the revolted 
sepoys. 

The enterprising English engineers Thuil- 
lier and Montgomerie, whose explorations in 
the Himalaya range we recorded in the “ An- 
nual Cyclopxdia” of last year, have continued 
their labors in Cashmere and Ladak, and have 
discovered within 16 miles of the lofty peak 
K. 2 in the Karakorum range, a group of 
mountains, all ‘of them exceeding 26,000 feet in 
height. Dr. Hooker, the English botanist, who 
accompanied them, has: made public his ob- 
servations on the botany of Sikkim. 

The historical geography of Hindostan has 
been the subject of some important and inter- 
esting investigations during the year. M. Vi- 
vien de St. Martin has published an able essay 
on the India of Ptolemy; M. Reinand, in an 
essay on Meséne and Kharacéne, has settled 
the question of the situation of the ancient 
cities of Bahmanabad and Minnagara, which 
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till now had remained undecided, and has de- 
termined the epoch of the author of an ancient 
treatise on the Ruddy Sea (the Indian Ocean), 
which he assigns to the 3d century. 

Capt. Cameron has communicated to the 
“Royal Geographical Society” of London an 
elaborate account of the ancient history, eth- 
nology, and physical geography of the Trans- 
caucasus. 

The expedition of Mr. O’Hara Burke to ex- 
plore the interior of Australia and cross that 
island continent, whose failure was chronicled 
in the “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1861, turns 
out to have been one of the most tragical and 
distressing of the many unfortunate enterprises 
for geographical exploration. Burke had un- . 
wisely divided his force into three or four com- 
panies; of these, Messrs. Purnell, Wright, and 
Ludwig Becker, with several men, were left at 
Menindie, and Mr. Brahe, with others, at a 
point near Cooper river, while Burke himself, 
accompanied by Wills, King, and Gray, with 6 
camels, a horse, and three months’ provisions, , 
pressed on toward the Sturt-Eyre river at the 
north. On the 21st of April, Burke not hay- 
ing arrived at Cooper river, Brahe with his 
men abandoned that post only nine hours be- 
fore Burke reached it, and left a writing behind, 
saying that he was in fine health and his ani- 
mals in good condition. The company left at 
Menindie had suffered terribly from seurvy, 
Becker and Purnell with most of the men hay- 
ing died. Burke had at first made rapid prog- 
ress, but soon came upon a waterless region | 
where his camels perished and the provisions ‘ 
rapidly diminished. Gray soon died from ex- 
haustion, and Burke and King, finding starva- 
tion impending, started in search of food, while 
Wills, exhausted, made his way to Cooper’s 
Creek, a branch of Cooper river not far dis- 
tant, where he died soon after. Three days 
later, Burke, worn out with fatigue and starva- 
tion, died, and King alone remained. Reach- 
ing Cooper’s Creek in a condition of great ex- 
haustion, he found the dead body of Wills, and 
wandering in the vicinity in a half delirious 
state, he fell into the hands of the natives, who 
treated him kindly, and, when he was recover- 
ed, gave him his liberty, and on the 25th of 
May he reached Melbourne. 

The most enterprising and successful of Aus- 
tralian explorers, Macdonald Stuart, has, after 
a third attempt, succeeded in crossing the Aus- 
tralian continent from south to north. After 
a journey of eight months he arrived in safety 
at the port of Victoria, the most northern 
point of the continent. 

Mr. Kinlay, sent out by the South Austra- 
lian Government to search for Capt. Burke 
while his fate was yet unknown, made some 
interesting discoveries. Traversing a country 
more fertile than most of the interior districts 
of the Australian basin, he came upon a lake 
hitherto unknown, near which were several 
tumuli containing the bones of Europeans who 
had evidently been massacred by the natives. 
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At first he thought them the remains of Burke’s 
party, but was soon convinced that this was an 
error; and as no party of such a number was 
known to have been murdered, he was left in 
doubt. The lake he named Lake Massacre. 

In New South Wales, Capt. Randall, in com- 
mand of the frigate Gemini, has ascended the 
Darling river, an affluent of the Murray, to 
Walgate, a vi within sixty miles of the 

- boundary of Queensland, passing through a 
region hitherto unexplored. 

Dr. Seeman, who was sent out by the Brit- 
ish Government to examine the climate, pro- 
ductions, &c., of the Fiji Islands, the inhabit- 
ants of which desired their annexation to Great 
Britain, has published his report. He states 
that the islands are volcanic and coralline in 
their origin, that they are remarkably free 
from all forms of malignant fevers, and so fer- 
tile that, though very indifferently cultivated, 
they support a population of 200,000. Sugar, 
coffee, tamarinds, tobacco, and cotton are cul- 

, tivated with success, and among the native or 

naturalized productions are sandal wood in 
great abundance, four oil-yielding and five 
starch-yielding plants, four different spices, 
twelve edible roots, eleven potherbs, thirty-six 
edible fruits, and a vast number of medicinal, 
fibrous, scent-yielding, and ornamental plants 
and shrubs. The list of choice timber trees 
growing upon the mountains is very exten- 
sive. 


The progress of geogtaphical discovery in 
Africa has brought to light many new facts 
during the past year, but the great problems 
of the source of the White Nile, the conforma- 
tion of the vast equatorial region, and the char- 
acter of the tribes which inhabit it, are still 
unsolved, though each year brings us a little 
nearer to them. Beginning with the empire 
of Morocco, which, though not wholly unknown, 
has been little traversed by Europeans, we 
have four works published the last year which 
will throw much light upon its topography, 
people, and history. The Canon Léon Godard, 
who spent two years (1858 and 1859) in the 
northern part of the empire, has published an 
interesting narrative of his journeyings; M. 
Amédée Barbié du Bocage, the associate secre- 
tary of the ‘‘French Geographical Society,” 
has compiled a résumé of all the known facts 
relative to the geography of the empire; M. 
Edward Schlagentweit, one of the Bavarian 
family of geographers who joined the Spanish 
army in its late war with Morocco (see Arrica), 
has published a treatise on the ethnography of 
Morocco, and M. Beaumier has translated from 
the Arabic an interesting “ History of the Sov- 
aa of Moghreb and Annals of the City of 

ez. 

Passing eastward through Algeria and the 
Barbary States, where some interesting arche- 
ological discoveries have been made, we notice 
that Commandant Mircher, chief of staff of the 
governor-general of Algeria, in the autumn of 
1862, by direction of his chief, visited Ghada- 
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més, a town lying at the foot of the Black 
Mountains, in the extreme southwest of Tripoli, 
and on the 15th of December, 1862, concluded 
a treaty with the Touaregs, or Tuaricks, one 
of the principal Arab tribes of the Sahara, by 
which they bound themselves to convoy and 
accompany the French caravans in crossing 
the Sahara to Soudan, 

Egypt offers nothing new or of interest geo- 
graphically except the progress which is mak- 
ing in the completion of the Suez Canal, and 
thus reopening the water communication which 
once existed, though by a different route, be- 
tween the Red and Mediterranean Seas. The 
source from which its great river flows, is, 
however, still the subject of as intense specu- 
lation as ever, and expeditions still fruitless in 
attaining their object have sought by ap- 
proaches from the north and from the east to 
penetrate the secret of ages. 

M. Lejean, who succeeded in penetrating to 
4° 37’ N., but was compelled to return, has 
published a report upon the antiquities, pro- 
ductions, and topography of Eastern Soudan 
and Nubia, which is full of interest, and has 
contributed materially to our knowledge of the 
region of the White Nile by carefully prepared 
maps and plans. In the “ Annual Cyclopedia” 
for 1861 the death of Dr. Peney, who had 
reached 3° 30’ N., was mentioned. His papers 
and collections in natural history and ethnog- 
raphy were carefully preserved and forward- 
ed to the “French Geographical Society” by 
Espinasse Bey. 

Two brothers, Messrs. Poncet, who have 
been for some years hunting in the region of 
the White Nile, have by their frequent com- 
munications to the “Geographical Society” 
rendered much service to geographical sci- 
ence. Several ecclesiastics of the mission of 
the Holy Cross, missionaries in Nubia, Fathers 
G. Beltrame, Morlang Kauffman, and Kircher, 
have made valuable contributions to the eth- 
nography, philology, and geography of their 
districts. A corps of naturalists have made 
their headquarters at Khartiim, and from thence 
have made several excursions which have been 
fruitful in scientific results. A proposition has 
been made and a considerable sum subscribed 
by these naturalists and other French geogra- 

hers to place a small steamboat upon the White 

ile, and ascend in it to a higher point than 
any yet reached, and thus prosecute the explo- 
ration. 

In connection with this problem of the source 
of the White Nile, the explorations from the 
east through Zanguebar possess much interest. 
Rey. Dr. Krapf, who spent eighteen years as a 
missionary in that region, and to whom and 
his associate Rebmann we are indebted for the 
first knowledge of the existence of the lofty 
mountains Kenia and Kilimanjaro, lying be- 
tween 1° and 4° S. of the equator, has return- 
ed to Mombaz to commence anew his explora- 
tions in the interior. The Baron Von der 
Decken and Mr. R. Thornton, formerly one of 
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Dr. Livingstone’s associates, in the autumn of 
1861 visited Kilimanjaro, and by a series of 
triangulations from Mombaz ascertained its 
height to be 21,000 feet. M.Beke has also ex- 
plored this country very thoroughly, and has 
satisfied himself that these two mountains are 
only summits of a chain of mountains extend- 
ing from the Southern frontier of Abyssinia to 
about the 8th degree of 8S. latitude, and which, 
though running N. and S. instead of E. and W., 
he supposes to be the real Mountains of the 
Moon. MM. Vivien de St. Martin and Robin, 
two French geographers, have also arrived at 
the same conclusions. In some portion of the 
Mountains of the Moon, and perhaps on the 
slopes of Mt. Kenia, it is probable, will be 
found the headwaters of the White Nile, rather 
than in Lake Nyanza, as Capt. Speke supposed. 

Returning for a moment to Abyssinia, the 
topography of which has been published (pre- 
pared from actual surveys) the past year by M. 
Antoine d’Abbadie, we find that it has been 
visited by terrible earthquakes early in 1862, 
and an eruption of the Djebel Dubbeh, an active 
volcano near the eastern coast, which has de- 
stroyed and covered with ashes the town of 
Edd, situated on the Red Sea. 

M. Heuglin, a German traveller, already 
known by his discoveries in Northeastern 
Africa, has undertaken, sustained by a large 
subscription in Germany, to penetrate to Wa- 
day, the point where it is said the unfortunate 
Vogel died, and to recover, if possible, his pa- 
pers, and to learn the circumstances of his 
death. For this purpose he has chosen a new 
route through Abyssinia, Upper Nubia, Kordo- 
fan, and Darfour. He left Abyssinia in the 
spring of 1862, but as yet there is no intelli- 
gence of his success. 

Dr. Livingstone has prosecuted his explora- 
tions in 8. E. Central Africa with unwearied 
zeal, but with not so large a measure of success 
as in former years. He ascended the Rovuma 
in 1861, which he hoped to find connected 
with Lake Nyassa, but being unsuccessful in 
entering the lake by that route, he explored the 
Comoro Islands at its mouth, and then returned 
to the Zambesi, where he revisited his old 
friends the Batoka and Makalolo, and in Au- 
gust, 1861, carried a boat past the Murchison 
cataracts in the river Shire, and launched it on 
the Upper Shire, which he found was a pro- 
longation of the long-sought lake, though 60 
miles below the entrance of the lake proper. 
He ascended the lake for 200 miles, and de- 
scribes it as being in shape somewhat like Italy. 
It is about 225 miles in length, and varies in 
breadth from 18 to 60 miles, being widest to- 
ward its northern extremity. Its southern ex- 
tremity, which is forked, commences in §. lat. 
14° 25’, and it extends beyond the 10th parallel 
8. Its course is nearly from N. to 8S. and it lies 
between the 35th and 36th meridians E. from 
Greenwich. Five considerable rivers flowed 
into it from the west, and one more, Dr. L. 
believed, from the N. The population along 
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its shores was very dense, and were maintained 
by the abundant supplies of fish in the lake 
and its tributaries. The traffic in slaves was 
very active, At one point he attempted to in- 
duce a tribe called Yawa to desist from slave 
hunting, and he and his party were attacked 
by them with poisoned arrows and guns, and 
compelled to use firearms in self defence. He 
returned to the Lower Shire in December, 1861, 
and in the spring, having received a steamer in 
parts from England, had it transported past the 
cataracts, put together, and launched upon the 
river, and in this he again ascended the lake in 
the spring, and was involved in some of the 
native wars, much to his regret and that of the 
members of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Mission, who, under his guidance, had 
settled the previous autumn on the islands in 
the lake, S. of Mt. Zoruba, but who soon after 
this second visit abandoned the mission. Mrs, 
Livingstone, who had accompanied her husband 
on many of his perilous journeys, died on the 
river Shire in Africa. 

Lieut. Rigby has contributed to the Mitthei- 
lungen a description of the states of the sultan 
of Zanzibar, and of the Island of Mombaz, 
which is under the protection of Great Britain. 

A Portuguese geographer, the Viscount de 
Sa Bandiera, published in the summer of 1862 
a map of the Portuguese states of Zambesia 
and Sofalla, with copious notes and explana- 
tions, which gives a better idea of the country 
watered by the Lower Zambesi and its affluents 
than any map previously published. This re- 
gion is of interest not only from the discoveries 
of Dr. Livingstone, but from the missionary 
settlements planted in its southern part by the 
colonists sent out by Pastor Harms of Her- 
mannsburg in Hanover. 

The accession of Radama II to the throne of 
Madagascar (of which an account is given else- 
where; see Arrioa) has led to several explor- 
ing expeditions in that island, mostly of a mis- 
sionary character. Mr. Ellis, a venerable Eng- 
lish clergyman, formerly a missionary in the 
island, and driven from it by the fierce persecu- 
tions of the late queen Ranavalona, has returned 
there, and is now making a tour of the island. 
Several French Jesuit missionaries are also en- 
gaged in the investigation of the ethnology and 
language of the inhabitants. One of them, 
Father Deniaux, who had spent 18 years in the 
study of the Malagasha language, died in 1861, 
but left in manuscript a very complete grammar 
and dictionary of the language, which since his 
death has been printed by his native pupils. 

Passing to the western coast, the new king- 
dom of Bihé, lying to the east of Angola and 
Benguela, has attracted some attention of late. 
Its king is a Hungarian, Ladislas Magyar, who 
has for many years resided in that country, and 


_ whose narrative of the inhabitants, produc- 


tions, and history of the country he governs, 

recently published at Pesth, possesses great in- 

terest, ; 
The region of the Gabiin, whose exploration 
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by a French expedition was mentioned in the 
« Annual Cyclopedia” for 1861, proves to pos- 
sess great interest. The narrative of the ex- 

ition throws much light upon the produe- 
tiveness of the country in cotton, palm oil, 
coffee, &c., as well as in minerals. The natives 
of the Upper Gabiin’are said to be a milder and 
more intelligent race than those of the coast. 
Incidentally, most of M. du Chaillu’s state- 
ments are confirmed. An English explorer 
has also visited this region and spent some 
months among the people described by Du 
Chaillu for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth of his narrative, and has communicated 
to the Royal Geographical Society the results 
of his investigations. In a few unimportant 

iculars he disagrees with M. du Chaillu, 


ut most of his statements confirm the accu-- 


racy of that traveller’s observations. Major 
Burton, the African traveller, now English 
consul at Fernando Po, has also visited the 
Gabiin country and sent to the Ethnological 
society an account of the Fans, whose habits 
and manners he had investigated; he also con- 
firms the observations of M. du Chaillu. A live 
gorilla has been brought to London from this 
region. j 

In Upper Guinea, Dr. Baikie has been prose- 
cuting his explorations in the region of the 
Quorra, and Major Burton has taken a part in 
the exploration; but much delay has been ex- 
perienced in consequence of the unusual 
drought, which has made the streams very 
shallow. The English occupation of Whydah 
and Lagos has opened the way for new expedi- 
tions into Yoruba and the mountainous district 
lying from 70 to 120 miles from the coast, 
which seem admirably adapted to the culture 
of cotton, and are inhabited by an intelligent 
and partially civilized race. By the occupation 
of these ports, the slave trade has received a 
severe blow. The French have continued, dur- 
ing the past year, their explorations in Sene- 
gambia, and the coast of the Sahara lying be- 
tween that country and Morocco. Lieut. Pas- 
cal visited Bambouk, but unfortunately fell a 
victim to the climate ; and Lieut. Mage has 
spent a considerable time among the Duaish, a 
Berber tribe hitherto unknown, and has given 
an interesting account of their customs and 
manners. A line of telegraph has been con- 
structed from St. Louis, at the mouth of the 
Senegal, to Goree Island. The unicorn (not the 
one-horned rhinoceros), so long regarded as a 
fabulous animal, is believed, by recent explor- 
ers in Central Africa, to exist. Dr. Baikie has 
heard it described very minutely by native 
hunters, who carefully distinguished it from 
the one-horned rhinoceros, which it is said not 
to resemble. Dr. Baikie gives the native 
names by which it is known, and several other 
explorers express their belief in its existence. 

Arcu £oLoey.—The study of the remains of 
antiquity, whether in its relation to history, 
ethnology, or civilization, has received an ex- 
traordinary Impulse within the past two or 
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three years. Prior to the discoveries of lacus- 
trine habitations and remains in Switzerland in 
1854, it had been confined almost exclusively to 
the exploration of the relics of Roman, Greek, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Indian, or Aztec and Toltec 
civilization, within the historic period, or at 
least within a period which had its records of 
some sort, hieroglyphic, hieratic, or pictorial. 
The discoveries of M. Ferd. Keller, of Zurich, 
and subsequently of Messrs. Uhlmann, Jahn, 
Schwab, Troyon, Forel, Rey, Desor, and others, 
of the remains of the dwellings, implements, 
weapons, &c., of two distinct races who occu- 
pied the shores of the Swiss lakes before the 
historic period, have awakened much interest, 
and led to extensive investigations in regard to 
similar remains in other countries. Some ac- 
count of these discoveries in Switzerland and 
elsewhere is given in vol. xvi of the “New 
American Cyclopedia,” p. 776, under the title 
of Lake Dwellings, and a more full and com- 
plete one in the Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for 1861, pp. 344-396. It is only ne- 
cessary to say here that these investigations 
have been continued with increasing zeal dur- 
ing the past year, many new lacustrian villages 
discovered, and considerable light thrown upon 
the fauna of the stone or earlier age. 

Turning from these to-other archeological 
discoveries of the past year, we find that in 
Egypt the late viceroy, Said Pasha, established 
a museum of Egyptian antiquities in Cairo in 
1861, and as a nucleus for a collection, purchased 
Mr. Huber’s (late consul general for Austria) 
fine museum, which had been many years 
in forming, and to this have been added large 
numbers of articles from other sources. During 
the year, a number of mummies richly decorated 
were found by some boys at Gournoro, in ground 
unmarked by any tomb. On being unwrapped, 
more than thirty-five pounds weight of gold 
ornaments, many of them richly jewelled, were 
found on these mummies; this unrivalled col- 
lection has been deposited in this museum. 
There are also some rare silver models of funeral 
boats, with the rowers, a hatchet of gold with 
a hunting scene on the blade, a mirror with a 
lotus-shaped handle of gold, necklaces, brace- 
lets, &e. 

In Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, many re- 
mains of Roman buildings, baths, temples, 
arches, inscriptions, lachrymatories, utensils for 
cooking and worship, have been discovered 
at Constantine, Krenig, Lambessa, Tebesor, 
Philippeville and Robertville. Besides these, a 
vast hypogeum has been discovered near Susa, 
and a great number of sculptures and other ob- 
jects of antiquity at Cyrene. Lieutenants Smith, 
Porcher, and Carter, the discoverers of these 
last, have forwarded them to the British 


.Museum. 


M. Beulé, one of the librarians of the Im- 
perial Library of France, has been engaged for 
nearly two years past in investigating the an- 
cient site of Carthage, and has not only been 
able to trace the exact location of the Byrsa, 
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the walls of the peribola of the fortress, and a 
part of the wall which, on the eastern side, 
sustained the acropolis, but also many relics 
of the Carthaginian occupation. 

The publication by the British Museum in 
1861 of fac-similes of a number of the most 
important Assyrian and Babylonic inscriptions, 
carefully prepared by Major-Gen. Rawlinson, 
and E. Norris, in order to submit them to the 
examination of the most eminent decipherers, 
has led to some interesting results, and has 
served to place the interpretation of the cunei- 
form inscriptions on a firmer and more satis- 
factory basis. There is very little difference 
of opinion in regard to the proper reading of 
most of these inscriptions among the learned 
experts of England, Germany, and France, who 
have furnished independent translations of them, 

The commission with which M. Ernest 
Renan was charged by the French Govern- 
ment in 1861 (see France), to investigate the 
antiquities, tombs, mausolea, temples, and 
dwellings of Syria, and report upon them, 
was one of great interest to archeological 
science, and the results of his explorations 
throw much light upon Phenician history 
and character. The investigation was assigned 
to most competent hands, and the extensive ex- 
plorations made by M. Renan show how heartily 
he entered into the work. In his report, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur, the past year, after 
stating that many of the so-called Phenician 
antiquities are not Phenician, but Roman, or 
even of the era of the Orusaders and Saracens 
in some cases, he lays down asa principle that the 
earliest Phenician temples, tombs, and dwell- 
ings of which any remains exist have, as their 
distinctive characteristics, the use of stones of 
large size, without mortar or cement, of mono- 
liths, and of works executed in the solid rocks 
or ledges, like the rock dwellings of Petra, &c. 
The most remarkable of these primitive struc- 
tures are: the walls which surround the Island 
of Ruad or Aradus, which are constructed of 
huge quadrangular prisms of stone, from 16 to 
20 feet in length, placed on bases of rock in 
position, hewn for their reception; the temple, 
courts, sepulchral pyramids, mausoleum, am- 
phitheatre, and stadium, with the colossal lions 
and demi-sphere of Amrith; the sepulchral 
grottos and sarcophagi at Saida (Sidon); the 
two colossal lions, executed upon huge rocks, 
at Oum-el-Awamid; and several colossal sta- 
tues and figures, some of them in bas-relief, at 
Kana, the gorge of Irapta, in the mountains of 
Lebanon, near Douair (this is a bas-relief of 
Baal and Astarte); at Gebeil, Sabsakik, Nei- 
fedt, and Ruad. Besides these, he discovered 
many statues, sculptures, temples, and dwell- 
ings of the Greek, Roman, and early Christian 
periods. 

In all parts of Europe, archeological ex- 
plorations have been prosecuted with great 
zeal and enthusiasm the past year. In Greece, 
the Archeological Society of Athens, as well 
as numerous English and French explorers, 
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have been actively engaged in the search for 
sculptures and edifices of the period of Grecian 
high art, at Athens, Corinth, at Castri (the an- 
cient Delphi), Salonica, Pydna, Philippi, La- 
rissa, Pharsalia, Apollonia, Nicopolis, Cyrene, 
and Gortigna in Crete. These researches have 
been amply rewarded by the discovery of nu- 
merous statues, bas-reliefs, terra-cotta figures, 
and tombs adorned with sculptures illustrat- 
ing many of the scenes described in the “ Iliad.” 
The foundations of several temples, hitherto 
unknown, have been traced, and in their ruins 
statues of great beauty have beenfound. These 
treasures of classic art have been deposited 
in the museum of the Archeological Society of 
Athens, in the Archeological Institute at Rome, 
in the British Museum, and in the Palace of 
Industry at Paris. 

In Rome, M. Guidgi has discovered a mag- 
nificent statue of Venus, near the Porta Por- 
tese; as well as an altar of Mars, and a statue 
of Bonus Eventus (Good Fortune). Several 
aqueducts and other indications of the direc- 
tion of the ancient roads and watercourses of 
the city have been discovered by M. Rosa. The 
Emperor Napoleon III has purchased the Pala- - 
tine Hill, in Rome, the site of the ancient Pal- 
ace of the Cesars, and has disentombed many 
relics, columns, pavements, mosaics, &c., of the 
ancient grandeur of that palace. In other por- 
tions of the city, other palaces have been dis- 
covered which have elegant bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting scenes of sacrifice, &c. The excava- 
tions at Pompeii, under the new contractor, are 
proceeding with extraordinary spirit, and have 
brought to light several new dwellings, with fres- 
coed walls of great beauty. At Herculaneum, 
also, excavations have been commenced on a 
grand scale, and have already resulted in the dis- 
covery of some fine statues in marble, especially 
two lions, evidently by a Greek sculptor. At 
Vulci, and Schiavi (the ancient Armentum), and — 
Palestrina (Preneste), excavations have brought 
to light statues and monuments in bronze, of 
great beauty, and ornaments in gold and silver. 
Spain has also been seized with the archeo- 
logical mania, and has discovered at Madrid a 
fine bust of Cicero, a bronze statuette of a 
young Ethiopian at Tarragona, and a noble 
Hercules, also in bronze, at Almazaron, near 
Carthagena. In France, the explorations made 
by order of the emperor, to. determine the 
places mentioned by Cesar in his ‘‘ Commen- 
taries” (the emperor, it is well known, is pre- 
paring a life of Cesar), have led to some im- 
portant results. Many relics of the Roman 
occupation of Gallia have been discovered, and 
large quantities of Roman weapons and armor, 
and, in several instances, statues and bas-reliefs. 
Numerous tumuli, mostly of Celtic origin, have 
also been opened, and the weapons, &e., buried. 
with their owners, exhumed. It is said that 
these relics prove that in France the races 
which used implements of stone, and those 
which employed -bronze knives, hatchets, ar- 
rows, &c., existed at the same time. $ 
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_ On the Western continent, the mounds and 
tumuli of the Northwest have received some 
attention, and the Smithsonian Institute has in 
hand a treatise concerning the ancient mining 
operations in the Lake Superior copper region, 
and has made arrangements for collecting spe- 
cimens of the implements used in or about the 
ancient mines. The Institution has also sent 
out circulars giving instructions relative to 
archeological investigations in the United 
States, and suggestions relative to an ethnolog- 
ical map of North America. 

GEORGIA, the most populous of the ex- 
treme Southern States, had in 1860, 591,588 
whites, 3,500 free colored inhabitants, and 
462,198 slaves—total 1,057,286. The ratio of 
increase of the population during the preceding 
ten years has been: white 13.42, free colored 
19.41, slaves 21.10. The white male popula- 
tion was 301,066; females, 290,484. The mor- 

ity during the year ending May 31, 1860, 
was 12,807. Fevers and pneumonia were 
among the most fatal diseases. The number of 
deaf mutes in the State was 428, of whom 83 
were slaves. Of the industrial products of the 
State, the value of iron founding for the year 
ending June 1, 1860, was $79,000; coal mined, 
48,000 bushels ; value of lumber sawed, planed, 
&e., $2,064,026 ; capital invested in cotton 
manufacture, $1,854,603; number of spindles, 
41,312; looms, 1,058; value of leather, $393,- 
164; boots and shoes manufactured, $357,267. 
Value of real estate and personal property, 
$645,895,237; acres improved land, 8,062,758 ; 
do. unimproved, 18,587,732; cash value of 
farms and plantations, $152,072,803. Horses, 
130,771; asses and mules, 101,069; milch 
cows, 299,688; working oxen, 74,487; other 
cattle, 631,707 ; sheep, 512,618; swine, 2,036,- 
116. Wheat produced, 2,544,913 bushels; rye, 
115,532 ; corn, 30,776,293 ; oats, 1,231,817; 
Tice, 52,507,652 pounds; tobacco, 919,316 ; 
cotton, 701,840 bales of 400 pounds each ; wool, 
946,229 pounds; peas and beans, 1,765,214 
bushels; potatoes, Irish, 316,552, do. sweet, 
6,508,541; barley, 14,682; cane sugar, 1,167 
hogsheads ; molasses, 546,770 gallons. Length 
of railroads in the State, 1,404 miles; cost of 
construction, $29,057,742. 

The commerce of the State being entirely 
cut off, and a general stagnation prevailing in 
business, the military affairs of the country 
became the engrossing topic with the people. 
The same sanguine confidence which had 
sustained their efforts during the first nine 
months of the war still existed at the begin- 
ning of 1862, notwithstanding the aspect of 
affairs was changing. Their enemy, the Fed- 
eral troops, was eoncentrating in powerful force 
on the islands adjacent to the coast. Certain 
of the leaders of secession who were the sena- 
tors or representatives of the State in the Con- 
federate Congress, aware that an invasion of 
the territory was to be expected, had united in 
‘issuing an address to the citizens. See page 

This address recommended them to destroy 


_ces of the city of Savannah. 
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their crops, especially cotton, and lay waste the 
country on the approach of the enemy. It was 
a confession of weakness, and recommended to 
the people of this once flourishing State a sys- 
tem of measures which they refused to adopt. 
Its effect, however,“was to discourage the confi- 
dence of the people in the success of the war. 
Upon the call of President Davis upon the 
governor of the State, Joseph E. Brown, for 
troops, soon afterward, it was necessary to 
resort to a draft to obtain them. This draft 
took place in Savannah on the 4th of March. 
One military company of the city, the Mitchell 
Guards, was induced to volunteer toward 
making up the quota; but few others were 
added to the voluntary list. An immense crowd 
appeared before the officers on the day of the 
draft in Savannah and preferred their excuses. 
A large number of them were aliens, while 
others were invalids, all showing a disinclina- 
tion to enter the army. In fact, at this time a 
large portion of those who had been in service 
refused to enlist, and a large party of the citi- 
zens of the State were dormant or indifferent 
as to the state of affairs. The same feeling ex- 
isted widely in other of the Southern States. 
In central Mississippi most frantic appeals were 
made at this time to the lagging masses, while 
the people in the northern part of that State, 
like those in the same hilly latitude through 
Georgia and Alabama, were, from the first, 
largely Unionist, and waited as it was charged, 
“one-half to stare at, and the other half to 
welcome the approaching Federal forces.” In 
other portions of the seceded States the same 
feeling existed. Even in South Carolina, upon 
a call of the governor for five thousand fresh 
troops, under the penalty of a draft, only nine 
reénlisted out of a regiment which had tried 
the war. The conscription act of the Con- 
federate Congress was the salvation of the Con- 
federate army in the year 1862. 

The capture of Fort Pulaski, at the entrance 
of the Savannah river, on April 11, caused 
great excitement in the city of Savannah. A 
citizen has thus described it: — 

T can give you but a faint idea of the consternation 
the capture produced. Since the abandonment of the 
design by the enemy to bring in gunboats from Wall’s 
Cut the confidence of the citizens e more assured, 
and the wisest ho that the fort, which thereupon 
became the key and safety of Savannah, would be en- 
abled to detain the enemy for an indefinite time. The 
blow has been suddenly and totally unlooked for, and 
equally ynprovided for. 

The enemy will not wait long to attack the batteries 
about Fort Jackson. Their heavy ships have entered 
the river above Pulaski as high as Venus Point, only 
seven miles below, and are in plain view of the defen- 
ow long they will be 
able to-withstand an attack, let Pulaski be your teacher. 
We will be driven from them as surely as we now ac- 

t the fact of the loss of Pulaski. 

he city has been in intense excitement between the 
bold and rapid advances of the Federals and the terri- 
bly unnerving taps upon the shoulder which the Brown 
satellites, a Gen. H. R. Jackson, without form of 
law or authority, inflict. Our citizens (the few who 


remain) have been arrested on the street, dragged to 
camp, ea a tent, and informed that there their 
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habitation should be. And this has been done by a 
parcel of beardless boys, who have been mustered into 
the State service. 

Cotton has been removed, such as remained in store 
here, to the railroad. Ordnance stores and every 
variety of equipments have been thrown out and carted 
to the same receptacle for Govegnment stores. Schoon- 
ers have been seized, and some, already filled with 
earth, are ready to be sunk below, in common with the 
hulls of Com. Tatnall’s fleet, which will never more 
venture beyond Savannah river. The Fingal, which 
now lies near Fort Jackson, is also to be sunk, and the 
gunboats—one of which is nearly ready for launching 
—will, if the enemy sooner advances, be given to the 
devouring flames. Women are caries and property 
of all kinds is being sent off, and will soon line the 
Central road from Savannah to Macon, rendering every 
log house a palace, if rosewood and satin damask can 
do it. 


The demand for soldiers before the Con- 
federate conscription act took effect was such 
as to cripple the manufacturing establishments 
so much that they could hardly fill the orders 
of the Government. As the Federal forces 
advanced to make their attacks upon the coast, 
at Brunswick and Darien, these towns were 
entirely abandoned by the inhabitants. (See 
Army Operations.) The defences of Savan- 
nah, however, were completed for the purpose 
of making a successful resistance whenever it 
should be attacked. They extended from the Sa- 
vannah river, north of the city, to the Louisville 
road, thus making a circuit of earthworks. To 
supply the necessities of the soldiers, the gov- 
ernor, acting under authority from the Legis- 
lature, seized nearly $350,000 worth of goods in 
Augusta, under a promise to pa¥ at reasonable 
rates. To make up for the deficiency of weap- 
ons, the governor ordered twenty thousand 
pikes and bowie knives to be made. Distilleries 
were also ordered by him to be closed after the 
15th day of March, throughout the State. The 
penalty on a refusal to obey this order was a 
seizure of the still, and its removal to the Gov- 
ernment foundery at Rome, there to be manu- 
factured into cannon. All liquor brought near 
military encampments was to be seized and 
emptied on the ground. In Fulton county, the 
grand jury were instructed by the Supreme 
Court to find bills of indictment against all 
foreign born citizens who had once exercised 
the right of citizenship and subsequently 
claimed exemption from military service in the 
Confederate army on the ground that they 
were subjects of a foreign government. The 
act was held to be a misdemeanor, or punishable 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

The conscription law of the Confederate 
Congress met with serious opposition in the 
State. In some of the northern counties it has 
never been executed. The governor took de- 
cided ground against its constitutionality. (See 
CONFEDERATE STATES.) 

In the Legislature, at its session in Novem- 
ber, the subject was referred to a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses on Confederate rela- 
tions. This committee made two reports. The 
majority report declared that Congress had no 
right to compel the citizens of the States to 
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bear arms except by a requisition upon the 
several States for their quotas, allowing each 
State to exercise such compulsion as might be 
necessary, and to appoint the officers for her 
own troops. It also recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That all laws passed by the Confederate 
Congress to raise armies from the arms-bearing people 
of the States by compulsion, and without requisitions 
upon, or concurrent action of the States, are unconsti- 
tutional, and within our power to be declared void. 
While Georgia makes this declaration, she also de- 
clares her willingness and determination to furnish to 
the end of this unjust and wicked war which our enemy 
is waging upon us, as she has done from the beginning 
of it, all just quotas of troops that may be required o 
her in a constitutional way. 

Resolved, That under the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States and the laws of this State, all the troops 
which Georgia has sent to the field under requisitions 
from the Confederate Government, have the right to 
elect the officers who are to command them, and that 
the laws of Congress which deny or impair this right 
are unconstitutional, and in our power to be declared 


void. 

Resolved, That while the foregoing resolutions ex- 
ress our fixed conviction, we are still willing to 
eave the conscript acts undisturbed in their opera- 

tion, reserving to the State and her people such 
rightful remedies as may be demanded by future 
emergencies. 


The report of the minority took the ground 
that the safety of the States demanded fhat no. 
opposition should be made to any measures adopt- 
ed by the Confederate Congress in the exercise 
of powers granted and intended for the common 
defence; and they recommended to the people 
of Georgia to acquiesce in the decision of the 
supreme judicial tribunal of their State, and the 
governor to countermand any and all orders 
which he might have issued to suspend the 
execution of these acts in the State upon the 
citizens subject thereto. 

The Supreme Court of the State, on the 11th 
of November, decided that the conscription 
law was clearly constitutional under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which gave to Con- 
gress the power to raise armies, distinguish- 
ed from the power to call out the militia. 

The views of Gov. Brown were stated in a 
correspondence which took place at this time. 
Gen. Mercer, in command of the defences of 
Savannah, wrote to the governor on the 7th 
of November, stating that an order from the 
Secretary of War, received that day, with- 
drew from him all power to retain the negroes 
then working upon the fortifications of Savan- 
nah. Every one would probably leave him in 
a few days; he, therefore, made a requisition 
on the governor for fifteen hundred to work 
on the defences. The governor, in communi- 
cating this letter to the Legislature on the 10th, 
said : 

I also append a letter from him dated the 8th instant, 
in response to one from me asking to make an urgent 
appeal to the Secretary of War to send to Savannah 
reénforcements at an early day. 

It will be seen by reference to the first of these let- 
ters that the Confederate general looks to Georgia for 


the means to defend her seaport city. 
While the right is denied to the State by the con- 
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scription act to call into the field and retain in her ser- 
vice any portion of her organized militia, or any part 
of the material of which it is composed, to defend her- 
self against the invader at a time when the Confeder- 
ate force within the State is inadequate to the task, the 
War Department has withdrawn from the general in 
command the powers to retain the labor necessary to 
complete the fortifications which are indispensable to a 
successful defence. I submit the question to the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly, and recommend that 
prompt provision be made to the extent of the ability 
“of the State for the carrying out your resolution for the 
defence of the city to the last extremity. 

In view of the fact that Georgia has furnished about 
seventy-five thousand troops to the Confederacy, who 
have rendered the most distinguished services on al- 
most every battle field of the war, I cannot forbear the 
expression of my deep regret that so few of them 
should be permitted to return to her bosom to strike 
for their homes at a time of so much peril, when the 

ight even to supply their place in the field, upon her 
soil, with others now at home, is denied to the State. 


Three days later, on the 13th, the governor 
sent to the Legislature another communication, 
accompanied by a letter from Col. Henry H. 


Floyd, of Camden county, complaining that on. 


the 4th of November three companies of ne- 
groes landed at St. Marys, and after insulting 
the few ladies remaining there, and perpetrat- 
ing many thefts, retired to the gunboats with- 
out the slightest molestation. On the same 
day all the salt works in the county were de- 
stroyed. Col. Floyd asked for an order to call 
out the militia for three or six months. Ad- 
joining counties on the coast could add to those 
in Camden county sufficient to make a consid- 
erable force, who, being well acquainted with 
all the localities, could make a better defence 
than strangers. The governor also adds, as 
follows: 


It cannot be denied that the State owes it to her cit- 
izens, so long as she claims their allegiance, to afford 
them all the protection in her power. 

The Constitution of this State having invested me 
for the time with the chief command of her militia, I 
should, under ordinary circumstances, have had no 
hesitation in issuing an order calling out the whole 

\ militia of the county, and of the adjoining counties, if 
necessary, to protect our citizens, and especially the 
women, against the outrages of invasion, robbery, and 
insult by negroes. 

Under the acts of the Confederate Congress, and the 
late decision of our Supreme Court, the authority to 
command the militia of the State, even for the protec- 
tion of our mothers and wives, our sisters and daugh- 
ters, against the brutality of our own slaves in a state 
of insurrection, seems to be denied to the Governor, as 
each man composing the militia of the State, except 
the officers, is declared to be subject to the command 
of the President without the consent of the Executive 
of the State. It follows, therefore, that if the Gover- 
nor should order out the militia in this pressing emer- 
gency, which admits of no delay, to protect those citi- 
zens of Georgia to whom no protection is afforded by 
the Confederacy, the President may countermand the 
order, and compel each person so called out to leave 
the State and go to the utmost part of the Confederacy 
to protect those who are not citizens of this State. 
The State has reserved to herself the right under the 
Constitution to “engage in war” when “actually in- 
yaded,” and to “keep troops” while she is invaded. 
That authority which has the right to take from her 
this power, without which no State can exist, has the 
power to destroy her. 

I believe it is admited, however, by high authority 
in this State, that the creature has no power to destroy 
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the creator, the child no power to destroy the parent, 
and the parent no right to commit suicide. If this be 
true, the Confederate Government, which is admitted 
to be the creature of the States, can certainly have no 
power to deny to the States, which are the creators, 
the use of their own militia to protect their own inhabit- 
ants against the invasion of the enemy, and unbridled, 
savage cruelty of their slaves in actual insurrection; 
nor can that Government, as the child, destroy the 
parent: by paralyzing her right arm when raised to 
ward off a blow struck at her very vitals; nor, indeed, 
can the parent, which is the State, commit suicide by 
surrendering the command of her entire militia when 
she is invaded, and her people are left without other 
sufficient dren ean nor by removing her obligation 
to protect her citizens, and thereby forfeiting their al- 
egiance. 
laced as I am in this embarrassing condition, when 
helpless innocence calls upon the State for protection, 
and when the Constitution of this State snd the Con- 
federate States seems to point clearly to the path of 
«duty upon the one hand; but when the acts of Congress, 
and the decision of our own Supreme Court, rendered 
under heavy outside pressure, and, if not ex parte, un- 
der most peculiar circumstances: when the counsel on 
both sides, who had brought the case before the Court, 
reed that in their individual opinions the decision 
should be as it was made, I deem it my duty to submit 
the question to the General Assembly, who as a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government represent the 
sovereign people of the State, and to ask your advice 
and direction in the premises. 

If you should hold that the Governor no longer has 
the right to command the militia of the State for the 
eas of her people, it only remains for me to in- 

orm the ate of Camden, and the ladies of St. Marys 

that, while the State collects taxes and requires them 
to bear other public burdens, she withdraws her pro- 
tection from them, and leaves them to the mercy of ne- 
gro invaders, who may insult and plunder them at pleas- 
ure. Should you hold, on the contrary, that the Gov- 
ernor still has the command of the militia of the State, 
and that she has the right to use her own militia for 
the protection of our homes, I shall not hesitate to call 
them forth, and to hold them in service as long as the 
coast is invaded, and our people are subject to the in- 
sult, robbery, and merciless cruelty of the enemy. 


The action of the Legislature upon the sub- 
ject resulted in the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Governor be and he is hereby au- 
thorized to call out such parts of the militia as he may 
think necessary to protect the citizens of Camden 
county, and other counties on the coast similarly ex- 
posed, against the invasion being made by companies 
of negroes, sent by the abolitionists to make raids upon 
our citizens, and to continue them in service as long 
as the emergency may require. 

The Legislature also passed resolutions au- 
thorizing the governor to contract for slave 
labor to complete the defences of Savannah; if 
it could not be obtained by contract, he was 
authorized then to impress slaves for the 
purpose. It also appropriated two millions of 
dollars to relieve the families of soldiers who 
had enlisted from the State into the Confeder- 
ate service. 

Theterm of the governor, Joseph B. Brown, 
expires in November, 1863. The election for 
State officers is held on the first Monday in 
October, once in two years. The governor 
had been reélected to a second term. The 
senators from the State to the Confederate Con- 
gress in 1862 were John W. Lewis and B. H. 
Hill. The former having been appointed by 
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the governor to fill the vacancy, it became the 
duty of the Legislature at its session in Novem- 
ber to elect a senator. The names voted for 
were very numerous, being thirteen on the first 
ballot. Among them were ex-Goy. Herschell V. 
Johnson, who was a candidate for the vice- 
presidency on the ticket with Stephen A. Doug- 
las for presidency in 1860; Judge Jenkins, who 
a few days previous had delivered the decision 
of the Supreme Oourt of the State in sustaining 
the constitutionality of the conscript act of the 
Confederate Congress; ex-Senators Toombs 
and Iverson, late of the U. S. Senate; Howell 
Cobb, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. 
James Jackson, formerly a member of Congress. 
Of 190 votes cast, Mr. Johnson received 84; 
Mr. Jackson 59; Mr. Toombs 24; Judge Jen- 
kins 9; Mr. Iverson 3; Mr. Cobb 6, &. A* 
new ballot was ordered. Before taking the 
vote Mr. Whittle, of Bibb county, said he was 
in favor of sending a man to the Confederate 
Senate who would not be opposed to the Ad- 
ministration, and who would support and sus- 
tain the Government in this trying hour. His 
first choice was ex-Gov. Johnson, a man of un- 
surpassed abilities and patriotism; but he had 
understood that he was notin favor of the con- 
scription law, and he could not vote for any 
man who was not in favor of thatlaw. He re- 
ferred to a letter from Gov. Johnson, which he 
understood the representative from Baldwin 
Mr. Briscoe) had, and in which his views were 
efined. He called on the friends of Messrs. Jack- 
son and Johnson to let the General Assembly 
know how they stood on these important points. 
Mr. Briscoe, of Baldwin, said the letter from 
Goy. Johnson, which had been alluded to, was 
strictly private. He had shown it toa very few 
persons, not having the least idea that it would 
ever be alluded to publicly in any manner, 
and he greatly regretted it. He said he knew 
Gov. Johnson to be no seeker after office ; that 
he was actuated by no consideration but pa- 
triotism, which burned as brightly in his breast 
as any man’s; but yet, with this knowledge, 
he (Mr. Briscoe) would never have voted for 
him unless he had known him to be in favor 
of sustaining the Administration to the fullest 
extent in the prosecution of the war; and could 
not have voted for him or any other man who 
would oppose the execution of the conscription 
law. Mr. Briscoe therefore wrote to Gov. John- 
son, and had received a letterin reply, an extract 
from which he read, the purport of which was 
that he believed the conscription law to be un- 
constitutional; but since the Supreme Court 
had otherwise decided he counselled acquies- 
cence in its execution, and further counselled a 
most earnest and undivided support to the 
Government, and every measure thereof, in the 
support of the war, till the stars and bars 
waved in triumph over the Confederate States. 
The next ballot was then taken, in which 
Johnson received 111 votes; Jackson 40; 
Toombs 14; Jenkins 2; Iverson 1, &. Ex- 
Gov. Johnson was elected. 
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The manufacturers of cotton goods in the 
State, who composed the Manufacturers’ and 
Free Trade Association, met at Augusta during 
the session of the Legislature, to fix upon some 
rate of compensation which they should re- — 
ceive for goods furnished to the State and Con- 
federate States. The subject of the cost of the 
production of cotton goods was fully discussed 
by the convention, and a committee was ap- 
pointed, with instructions to report upon the 
estimates presented by the various factories in 
regard to the actual cost of the production of 
those goods. The report of this committee 
was embraced in the following preamble and 
resolution : 

Whereas, the Manufacturers’ Convention, after com- © 
paring notes as to the immense advance upon every 
article in use pertaining to the cost of producing 
goods, viz. : Cotton, labor, oil, alcohol, varnish, gums. 
eather in its various uses, card clothing and hand 
cards for stripping cylinders, steel, iron, files, hard- 
ware, shuttles, bobbins, reeds, steel travellers, steel 
spindles, tin, Babbit’s metal solder, nails, screws, and 
a thousand other articles largely in use, most of which 
have increased over 1,000 per cent. in value, and some 
extend to the fabulous advance of 10,000 per cent., 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Manufacturers’ Convention con- 
sider, from actual estimates presented, the present 
cost of production of cotton goods to be equal to fift 
cents per pound, and deem it unsafe to bargain wi 
Government at any fixed price to extend beyond one 
month, without the establishment of a sliding scale, by 
which the price may be varied from month to month, 
as the cost of production may advance. 

These views were submitted to the Legisla- 
ture for their approval in future contracts. 

On the 19th of November the first General 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Confederate States assembled at Augusta. 
The Rey. Dr. Henckhill, of South Carolina, 
was elected permanent president, and Rey. Mr. 
Mitchell, of Alabama, permanent secretary. 

The crops throughout the State, especially 
the southern portion, were very good. The 
average of cotton planted was about two acres 
to each planter. 

GREAT BRITAIN, a limited monarchy, 
reigning sovereign, Her Majesty Alexandrina 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
born May 24, 1819; succeeded William IV June 
20, 1837; crowned June 28,1838. Area of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 112,190 square miles. 
Population, 1861, 29,031,299. Revenue for 
year ending Jan. 1, 1862, $332,142,639; expen- 
diture for the same year, $342,759,406. Na- 
tional debt, Jan. 1, 1862, $3,871,757,066.* 

The death of H. R. H. Prince Albert, Prince 
Consort, on the 14th Dec. 1861, wrapped the 
whole British kingdom in gloom. He had 
not been personally so popular as the queen, 
but the strong affection which had existed 
between the royal pair, and the overwhelm- 
ing grief manifested by the queen at his loss, 
aroused the hearty sympathy of the entire 
nation. Parliament, which assembled on the 


*In this reduction of the revenue expenditure and debt 
to dollars the pound sterling is reckoned at $4.84, the par 
value of gold. 
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6th of February, was opened by commission, 
the queen being too deeply affected to open it, 
as usual, in person, and by common consent 
party hostilities were laid aside, and although 
the position of the ministry, at the close of the 
ing session, had been extremely preca- 
ious, yet the leaders of the opposition felt un- 
willing to incur the odium of defeating the 
-ministry, and bringing the care and anxiety of 
~ the formation of a new cabinet, and the order- 
ing an election of a new House of Commons 
upon the sovereign, while thus borne down 
with sorrow. 

Thus it happened that the measures of the 
Government in regard to the Confederate Com- 
missioners, Mason and Slidell, were approved 
with but slight dissent; the resolutions offered 
for the recognition of the Southern Confeder- 
acy were, at the request of the premier, with- 
drawn by their movers; the budget of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, though includ- 
ing important modifications in the collection of 
revenue, passed both houses by a large major- 
ity; and other bills which, under other,circum- 
stances, would have excited earnest debate, if 
not a disastrous division, were permitted to 
ee with but little difficulty. It was not until 

in the session that any measures leading to 
heated debate were introduced. In the latter 
ok of May, Mr. Stansfeld, a radical member, 
troduced a resolution condemning, in strong 
terms, the large military‘expenditure of the 
Government, and censuring the ministry for 
ing as alarmists. There were indications 
that, if brought to a vote, this motion would 


change of ministry at that time, took the bold 
position before the house that the pressing of 
that motion would be ed as a yote of 
want of confidence by the ministry, which 
_- would of course lead to their resignation, and 
thus compelled the opposition to withdraw the 
motion. The battle of the Merrimac and the 
Monitor also gave rise to warm discussion, in 
which the ministry did not escape wholly un- 
damaged. The Government were constructing 
a considerable number of iron-clad ships, but 
they were all of very large size, most of 
them built wholly of iron, and possessing but 
moderate speed; while for coast and harbor 
defences they relied either upon their wooden 
ships, which the battle seemed to prove were 
worthless, or upon forts built upon land, which 
a well-protected iron-clad might pass with im- 
punity. The opposition demanded that the 
Government should desist from their immense 
expenditure for forts, and build, for coast and 
harbor defences, vessels analogous to the Mon- 
itor. A Captain Coles, who had three years 
before proposed something of the sort (though 
with an iron shield rather than a turret), and 
whose plans had been rejected by the Govern- 
ment, now brought them forward again, and, 
under the clamors of the opposition, the Gov- 
VOL, IL—s2 
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ernment were compelled to contract with him 
for the construction of several vessels on his 
plan, and to postpone the construction of fur- 
ther fortifications at Spithead. The fortifica- 
tions at Portsmouth and Plymouth were in pro- 
gress, and would need further appropriations 
for their prosecution; but, in the existing tem- 
per of the house, the premier preferred to de- 
lay as long as possible the discussion of these 
appropriations, which the war minister re- 
duced to the lowest possiblesum. The cabinet 
did not, however, escape a severe attack from 
Mr. Cobden, the leader of the radical, or Free 
Trade party, who accused the premjer of caus- 
ing vast and needless expenditure to the nation 
by constantly exciting apprehensions of a war 
with France, the futility of which no man 
knew better than himself; and averred thathe 
thus speculated on the fears of the people, in 
order to maintain himself in power. Viscount 
Palmerston replied with great bitterness, and 
with such caustic personalities as greatly irri- 
tated the Free Trade party, and led Mr. Cob- 
den, in a dignified but severe reply, to announce 
the withdrawal of himself and his friends from 
the support of the administration. Thus 
threatened, the premier was compelled to ac- 
cept an amendment offered by the Conserva- 
tives to the Fortifications Appropriation Bill, 
interdicting the Government from exceeding 
in any way the expenditure named in the bill, 
and from undertaking any new work which 
would involve further expenditure. Humiliat- 
ing as this deprivation of all independent ac- 
tion was, the Government had no alternative 
but submission. The Government also experi- 
enced a defeat in regard to a measure which it 
had offered for the relief of the parishes in 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, where 
the cotton famine had thrown a large number 
of operatives out of employment, and greatly 
increased the number dependent upon par- 
ish aid. The bill presented by the Home Sec- 
retary provided that when the poor rates of 
any parish exceeded 5s. on the pound, the par- 
ish should have the right to require assistance 
from the other parishes belonging to the Poor 
Law Union till the poor rates of the entire 
union were brought up to this maximum rate. 
This was opposed, and finally defeated, by the 
members from the manufacturing districts, who 
urged that the parishes should rather be al- 
lowed to contract loans for the amount needed, 
to be paid in instalments from the proceeds ef 
the poor rates in subsequent years. An act 
.Wwas subsequently passed providing that when 
the parish expenditure for poor rates exceeded 
8s.in the pound per annum for the ensuing 
year, the guardians might charge the excess to 
the other parishes of the union until all the 
parishes had reached the limit of 3s. in the 
und, when the guardians might apply to the 
oor Law Board for permission to borrow 
money to meet the necessary excess, to be 
charged tothe common fund of the union ; and 
if, in the distressed unions, the expenditure ex- 
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ceeds the rate of 5s. in the pound, they might 
apply to the Poor Law Board, who could make 
a general order on the unions of the county 
to contribute to the aid of the union thus dis- 
tressed. The act is limited to the counties of 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, and ex- 
pires the 1st of March, 1863. The session was 
closed on the 7th of August, with an address, 
as usual, from the throne, in which Her Maj- 
esty averred her determination to continue to 
observe a strict neutrality in regard to Ameri- 
can affairs, and discussed in general terms mat- 
ters appertaining to the state of Europe, and 
the condition of the suffering operatives in 
Lancashire* 

The diplomatic intercourse between Great 
Britain and the United States (see Dirtomatio 
CorrESPONDENCE) during the year has been 
courteous and friendly; but the U. 8. Govern- 
ment has felt aggrieved at the persistency of the 
attempts of English merchant vessels to break 
the blackade, and at the construction in English 
dockyards of several vessels for the Oonfeder- 
ates, intended to prey upon American com- 
merce. There is no reason to believe that these 
vessels were thus built and fitted out by the 
connivance or tacit permission of the British 
Government, but the position taken by Earl 
Russell, that the case was similar to ours in 
1855 when war vessels were built for Russia, (see 
DipeLtomMAtio CoRRESPONDENCE,) was such as to 
render that Government nearly powerless to 
prevent the construction of such vessels on 
British territory. 

In the cotton manufacturing districts, espe- 
cially in the counties of Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and Cheshire, the continuance of the war in 
this country and the consequent scarcity and 
greatly enhanced price of cotton led to the stop- 
ping of most of the mills, and entailed a terrible 
amount of suffering upon the operatives. 

Lancashire has been for many years the prin- 
cipal seat of the cotton manufacture. The 
number of persons directly occupied in the va- 
rious branches of the cotton trade in that coun- 
ty is said to be about 400,000, and at least 400,- 
000 more are dependent upon it. The average 
wages ofan operative, taking children and adults 
together, were 10s. 84d. or $2.49, which would 
amount to $996,232 per week, or $51,560,520 
per annum. The number of spindles was esti- 
mated in 1859 at 28 millions, and the number 
of looms at 800,000. The capital invested in 
that county alone in the cotton manufacture 
was about $250,000,000. Of the 400,000 oper- 
atives usually employed, Mr. David Chadwick 


of Manchester, a careful and accurate observer, ~ 


states, that in October, 1862, 150,000 were en- 
tirely out of employment, and 120,000 more 
were working on short time, not exceeding 3 
days in the week. This would be equivalent, so 
far as loss of wages was concerned, to 60,000 
more entirely unemployed. The entire loss of 
wages amounted to £105,000 ($508,200) per 
week. It was expected that by Christmas the 
number, including trades dependent upon the 
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cotton manufacture, would be doubled, and a 
loss of wages equivalent to $1,000,000 per week 
would ensue. Of course it was out of the ques- 
tion for such a sum to be deducted from the 
earnings of a laboring population of 400,000, 
weekly, without inducing very soon terrible 
suffering. That this suffering was not sooner 
made public was due to the previous condition 
of the people. The operatives of Lancashire 
were, as a.class, in much better circumstances . 
than the manufacturing population of most old 
and densely populated countries. Working but 
ten hours a day for five days in the week, and 
seven hours on the sixth; men of ordinary ability 
and industry would earn from $5 to $10 a week, 
while skilled mechanics often received $15 or 
more. Women earned from $3.75 to $4.50, 
and boys and girls of 13 to 16 years from $1.75 
to $2, while still younger children, who were 
obliged by law to spend half the day in school, 
would earn from 25 to 62 cents per week. It 
resulted from these liberal wages and the con- 
stant employment which up to July, 1861, these 
operatives had had, that they had been in cir- 
cumstances of material comfort and, in some 
sort, independence for some years. This com- 
fortable condition had been greatly enhanced 
by the very general diffusion of education among 
them by evening schools, scientific lectures, and 
a cheap but instructive literature. It was not 
a remarkable thing for a workman to rise from 
the masses to a position of responsibility and 
liberal remuneration; and not very rare for 
one to become himself an employer. Savings 
banks, temperance and teetotal societies had 
also done much for them. The use of intoxi- 
cating liquors had greatly diminished within a 
few years in the principal manufacturing towns, 
and reading rooms and libraries had taken the 
place of gin palaces. Thrift naturally followed 
from temperance and intelligence, and within 
the past ten years codperative associations have 
made great progress in the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire. There were at the com- 
mencement of the famine, about 100 of these 
associations in the county, with an aggregate 
capital of over $1,000,000, and doing a yearly 
business of about $5,000,000. Most of the more 
intelligent operatives who were heads of fami- 
lies were members, and had either put their 
small excess of earnings monthly into them, or — 
had left their share of the profits after a first sub- - 
scription to accumulate. Through the stores thus 
established they had been able to obtain better 
food and clothing for a smaller sum, while they 
shared in the moderate profits of the business. 
In some instances, as at Rochdale, the Coépera- 
tive Society has not only supplied its members 
with goods and provisions, but has erected mills 
for the manufacture of flour and meal, and fi- 


nally has undertaken the manufacture of cotton , 


and woollen goods. 

The operative who had laid up his little say- 
ings in these societies or in the savings banks, 
had a small capital which, though not intended 
to be expended for his support, yet served as a 
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resource in the first trying months of the cotton 
famine, and had the period of the deprivation 
of work been shorter, the greater part of the 


Lancashire employés would have bridged it over 


with their little reserve without assistance from 
abroad, and though the poor rates might have 
borne somewhat hardly on the property hold- 
ers, we should probably have heard little or 
nothing of the distress in Lancashire. 
-_ But the distress has been in existence for a 
long period. The market for cotton goods had 
been glutted by an immense over-production 
in 1859 and 1860, so immense that even a ces- 
_ sation of production almost entire for a year 
and a half has hardly sufficed to reduce the 
‘stock below the normal quantity; and at the 
same time the raw material was rising in value, 
slowly at first, but soon more rapidly, until it 
surpassed considerably the price which could 
be realized for the manufactured goods, and, 
under the double influence of an overstocked 
market and excessive cost of cotton, the manu- 
facturers, in the summer of 1861, began to work 
short time, and in September many of them 
closed altogether. The hope that this state of 
things would not continue, encouraged the 
people to bear up under the privation of labor 
and wages. Nowhere in England were there 
in ordinary times fewer paupers, or lighter 
r rates, than in Lancashire. The poor rates 
in 1860 had not averaged, throughout the coun- 
ty, 6d. in the pound of assessment, and the 
paupers were mostly of the idle and dissolute 
class, so that the name of pauper had there an 
idea of degradation connected with it, which 
these thrifty work people could not endure. 
_ Jt was not then till their little hoards in the 
savings banks and their reserves in the Codpera- 
tive Societies were gone, and even their cloth- 
ing and furniture, and the bijous and memen- 
toes of a more prosperous time, were all dispos- 
ed of, that they would consent at all to ask 
parochial aid, and even then such was their 
horror of being regarded as paupers, that many 
of them, when urged to seek such assistance, 
would reply: “Nay, but we'll clem (starve) 
first;*’ and some did perish from starvation 
rather than ask parish assistance. It was not 
till the summer of 1862 that the necessity for 
further assistance to these distressed work peo- 
ple became generally known, and the first meas- 
ure adopted for their relief was that by Parlia- 
ment, of which we have spoken, authorizing the 
poor law unions to borrow money and to assess 
the excess of their rates on the other unions of 
the county. This act, properly called the ‘“‘ Rate- 
in-aid Bill,” has produced some relief, though 
it was some time before it could be brought 
into operation, and meantime the poor rates, in 
some of the unions, had risen to the unprece- 
dented and unendurable sum of 10, 11, 12, and 
even 13 shillings in the pound, and this, too, 
when the property holders, on whom this bur- 
den falls, could not collect their rents in conse- 
quence of the distress of their tenants. It be- 
came evident that further relief must be afford- 
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ed, and while many of the mill owners paid 
small weekly sums to the operatives they could 
not employ, contributions were liberally made 
from all quarters to the amount, before the 
close of the year, of more than a million pounds 
($5,000,000). Yet, notwithstanding this muni- 
ficent contribution, to which has been added, 
we are glad to say, nearly half a million of dol- 
lars from this country, the suffering has been 
and still is severe; indeed it cannot be other- 
wise when full half a million of persons, whose 
earnings, in prosperous times, were not less 
than $1,250,000 a week, are wholly dependent 
upen charity for their support. 

Under the wise influence of those who have 
been their true friends in this trying time, the 
girls and women, who are receiving aid, are 
gathered in sewing societies and taught to make 
garments for themselves and families, and per- 
form other household duties, matters in which 
they had hitherto, from their constant employ- 
ment in the mills, been somewhat deficient. 
The men frequent the reading rooms and 
working men’s colleges to a far greater extent 
than the gin palaces. The probable supply of 
cotton for the present year, is not indeed suf- 
ficient to enable the mills to run more than 
half time, but with the enhanced price of cot- 
ton goods this may be sufficient to keep the 
operatives from starvation. 

The other eyents of the year, whether relat- 
ing to the external or internal policy of Great 
Britain, have not been of very great importance. 
The revolution in Greece excited the sympathy 
of the people and the Government, and al- 
though the agreement into which the three 
protecting powers had entered, could not ad- 
mit of the gratification of the unanimous de- 
sire of the Greek people, that Prince Alfred 
(second son of Queen Victoria) should become 
their king, yet the British Government indicat- 
ed its good wishes toward them by suggesting 
other candidates of a liberal character for the 
vacant throne, and by offering to the Ionian 
Republic, for many years under British protec- 
tion, the opportunity of becoming a part of the 
Greek kingdom. 

The overtures of the French Government, in 
the early part of November, for a joint offer of 
mediation in American affairs were declined, 
and the War Minister, Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, 
avowed himself opposed to any offers of media- 
tion or interference. 

In relation to Italy the Government confined 
itself to expressions of sympathy with the King 
of Italy, and a desire for the termination of the 
difficulties relative to the occupation of Rome; 
while the sympathy of the people for Garibaldi 
and their indignation at his being wounded and 
taken prisoner was very strong. The amnesty 
which was soon after proclaimed toward him 
and his followers was, not improbably, hastened 
by the suggestions of the British Government. 

Sraristics or Great Briraw.—l. Financial, 
The gross amount of the revenue of Great 
Britain for the year ending Sept. 30, 1862, was 
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$337,278,014. The expenditure for the year 
was not made up, but there was a probability 
of a slight deficiency. Of the revenue, $115,- 
496,920 was derived from customs, $84,264,400 
from excise duties, $42,712,734 from stamps, 
$15,294,400 from taxes, $38,778,480 from the 
property tax, $17,230,400 from the post office, 
$1,435,162 from the crown lands, and $9,772,- 
318 from miscellaneous sources. - 

The Bank of England is the principal though 
not now the only bank of issue of the United 
Kingdom. On the 20th of September, 1862, it 
had notes in circulation to the amount of £21,- 
148,709; the Bank of Scotland, at the same 
date, had £3,987,290; the Bank of Ireland, 
£5,071,204; private banks £3,065,498, and the 
joint stock banks £2,795,424. The private 
banks, joint stock banks, and, we believe, the 
Bank of Scotland, pay out only Bank of Eng- 
land notes. The entire bank circulation of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
at that date, was £36,068,125 (174,569,725). 
The coinage of 1861 was £8,536,000, or about 
$42,000,000. 

2. Imports and Exports.—The imports of the 
year 1861 were £217,315,881 ($1,051,808,864) ; 
the exports for the same year were £125,115,- 
133 ($605,557,244). Of the imports £38,653,- 
398 ($187,082,446) was of raw cotton; of this, 
£26,570,399 ($128,620,731) was from the United 
States; £34,741,692 ($168,149,789) was bread- 
stuffs, The other principal articles were: wool, 
£9,366,296; raw silk, £7,907,162; sugar and 
molasses, £13,252,217; tea, £6,850,561; cof- 
fee, £2,628,694; butter, £4,902,394; flax, £3,- 
423,187; tar, £3,311,717; timber, £10,270,- 
566; wine, £3,862,233; flaxseed, £3,108,055; 
manufactured silks, £5,356,404; tobacco, £2,- 
195,147. Of the exports, cotton goods took 
the lead, their value being £46,836,787; 
woollen goods came next, their value being 
£14,687,316; iron and steel (except hardware 
and cutlery) were valued at £10,341,574; ma- 
chinery, £4,219,688; hardware. and cutlery, 
£3,425,260; haberdashery and millinery, £3,- 
423,493; coals and culm, £3,593,076. 

The number of ships entering British ports 
from other countries in 1861 was 55,263 ves- 
sels, and their aggregate measurement 13,179,- 
589 tons; of these, 29,907 vessels, measuring 
7,721,035 tons, were British, and 25,356, meas- 
uring 5,458,554 tons, were foreign. 

The clearances from British ports for foreign 
ports the same year were 56,056 vessels, with 
an aggregate measurement of 13,416,052 tons, 
of which 29,357, measuring 7,699,497 tons, were 
British, and 26,699, measuring 5,716,555 tons, 
were foreign. In the coasting trade the same 
year, 153,066 British vessels, with a tonnage of 
17,857,181 tons, and 525 foreign vessels, ton- 
nage 93,456, entered the several ports of Great 
Britain; and 156,981 British vessels, with a 
tonnage of 17,879,693, and 408 foreign vessels, 
tonnage 67,031, departed from those ports. 

8. Education in England.—In England the 
Educational Committee of the Privy Coun- 
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cil report in 1861 10,900 daily schools, with 
1,028,690 children (5 boys to 4 girls), 8,069 
certificated teachers, and 15,498 apprentices or 
assistant teachers. There were also 39 training 
colleges with 2,869 students and 2,782 candi- 
dates for teachers; 442 schools for pauper 
children, with’ about 30,000 inmates, and 58 
ragged or industrial schools, with 4,411 inmates. 
For secondary education, there are in England 
20 foundation schools, in most of which the 
course of classical and mathematical instruction 
is nearly or quite equal to that in the majority 
of our colleges; there are also about 40 colleges, 
mostly though not entirely under the direction 
of dissenters, and all in connection with the 


University of London as to degrees, and the 


three universities, Oxford, Cambridge and Dur- 
ham. The University of Oxford has 19 col- 
leges and 5 halls, and beside the college head- 


masters and teachers, or dons as they are. 


called, a body of 41 university professors. 
Cambridge University has 16 colleges and one 
hall, and a corps of 28 University professors. 
The University of Durham has one college and 
2 halls, and 7 professors and readers and 3 
tutors. In the way of higher education there 
are theological professorships connected with 
the universities and most of the dissenting col- 
leges, 48 medical schools, instructions in law in 
the 4 Inns of Court (the Middle and Inner 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn), and pro- 
fessorships of law in King’s and University Col- 
leges, London, and in Oxford and Cambridge 


‘Universities ; military colleges at Landhurst and 


Woolwich, a naval college at Portsmouth, a 
Government school of mines at London, a roy- 
al agricultural college at Cirencester, and a 
royal veterinary college at Camden Town. 

4. Postal Communication.—In 1861, the 
number of letters delivered in the United King- 
dom was 593,240,000, of which 486,679,000 
belonged to England and Wales, 50,009 to Ire- 
land, and 56,552,000 to Scotland; or 24 letters 
to each inhabitant of England, 9 to each inhab- 
itant of Ireland, and 18 to each inhabitant of 
Scotland. The number of newspapers deliver- 
ed was 72,300,000, and of book packets 12,800,- 
000. The gross revenue was £3,665,128 ($17,- 
739,210), the expenditure £2,501,018 ($11,304,- 
903), and the net revenue £1,161,985 ($5,624,- 
007). The total number of miles over which 
the mails are transported during the year is 
47,371,924, and the average cost per mile, 3&d. 
or about 7} cents. The number of money orders 
issued in 1861, was 7,580,455, and the amount 
£14,616,348 ($70,748,124). The profit to the 
Government was about $130,000. Only £267 
($1,292) has been lost in ten years. In 1861, 
the Government added to the Post Office De- 
partment a system of post office savings banks, 
onavery simple plan. This has found somuch 
favor that on the Ist of April, 1862, only six 
months, there were 91,965 depositors, and the 
amount of deposits was £735,253 ($2,558,625). 
The average amount of deposits to each depos- 
itor was about $18. 
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GREAT EASTERN, Sreamsnip, the acci- 
dent to and repairs of. On the 27th of August 
the Great Eastern, while hove to—the propeller 
engines being in motion ahead and the paddle 
engines in motion aback, waiting for a pilot, 
came in collision with a submerged rock near 
the east end of Long Island. A large fracture 
was made in her outer skin, and a considerable 

-list or careening took place from the entrance 
_ of the water between her skins, but the inner 
one being uninjured, she was brought to her 
anchorage near the city of New York. Her 
passengers, some without any knowledge of the 
accident, and her entire cargo, were discharged 
within ten days, without injury to a single ar- 
ticle. The agents of the ship, Messrs. Howland 
and Aspinwall, called the engineers, Messrs. H. 
B. and E. S. Renwick, into consultation with 
Capt. Paton of the ship, and as there were no 
docks in the country of sufficient capacity to 
admit or lift her, it was decided to repair the 
injury by means of a caisson or scow, as in figs. 
1,2, with two entrance shafts extending from 
one of its sides upward a little above the sur- 
face of the water. To determine the form of 
the vessel at the fracture, in order to fit the 
gunwales of the caisson to it, the engineers 
proposed a species of adjustable template 
composed of a frame of timber of the same 
size as the intended gunwale of the scow, 
and having a series of sliding bars like fence 
pickets arranged around ‘it, which could be 
moved perpendicularly to the plane of its sur- 
face to any desired positions. The frame was 
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to be ballasted sufficiently to sink it and to 
be drawn by ropes against the ship, at the 
place where the caisson was to be fitted. Then 
a diver was to be sent down to shove the bars 
toward the ship until their ends touched it and 
secure them by nails, so that when the frame 
was drawn up the points would present.an ex- 
act counterpart of the ship. The only difficulty 
was that the whole work depended on the skill 
of the diver, and it was finally decided to take 
the moulds from the inner skin, which was sup- 

to be parallel with the outer one. Todo 
this 600 tons of coal were moved from the bun- 
kers over the fracture, to the opposite side of 
the ship. While these moulds were being taken 
inside the ship, the divers were busy on the out- 
side, determining the exact size and position of 
the fracture, of which preliminary examinations 
had already been made, and also in surveying 
the bottom to see if other fractures existed. The 
ship was undergirded by a chain drawn tight be- 
neath the bulkhead immediately aft the screw 
engines, the first bulkhead aft the fracture, and 
the inside moulds were referred to the same 
bulkhead. The length of the fracture and its 
distance forward from the chain were now meas- 
ured by the divers with a line. As only each 
outside strake of the plating at the side of the 
ship was connected with the inner skin by a lon- 
gitudinal partition, it was deemed necessary to 
locate the port gunwale of the caisson upon an 
outside strake where the pressure against the 
ship would be best sustained. On this account 
it became not only necessary to determine the 
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widths of the fracture, but also its position in 
reference to the strakes. The base for these 
measurements was the termination or line of the 
salmon colored strakes. This line was referred 
to the 30 ft. deck, as were also the inside moulds, 
A line with a hook at its end was carried down 
by the diver at every place where a measurement 
was made; it was hooked on to the edge of 
every outside strake and to the side of the frac- 
ture, drawn tight to the base line, and the dis- 
tance noted. From the moulds taken from the in- 


side of the ship, and the measurements outside, 
the lines of the ship were laid off on the mould- 
ing floor of the ship yard, the form of the frac- 
ture and indentation and the size of the caisson 
necessary to repair the injury determined. It 
was at first proposed to make the caisson of a 
rectangular section, but on consultation with 
the shipbuilder Mr. Van Deusen, it was decided 
to make the ribs curved. Fig. 1 shows a frac- 
tional longitudinal, and fig. 2 a cross section of 
the caisson, as it was constructed. In order 
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to distribute its pressure against the ship, it was 
built with a series of cross timbers AA, braced 
by shores BB. The lower sections of the en- 
trance shafts were firmly secured to the cais- 
son by knees and bolts. Each curved timber 
of the caisson DD consisted of 3 segments 8 
inches broad, 11 in. deep, strengthened by 2 
pieces 6 in. broad, breaking joints with the main 
timbers. The ends of the caisson, being flat, 
were strengthened by diagonal braces and 
knees. The planking was 4 inches thick, and 
the whole was thoroughly calked and pitched. 
At the suggestion of Capt. Paton, to guard 
against leakage, in case of change of form of 
caisson by twisting under the pressure, the 
outer surface of the caisson was covered with 
an old Brussels carpet secured by thin wooden 
battens. As it was necessary that the gunwale 
of the caisson should fit the ship, and as it was 
not be expected that this form could be deter- 
mined accurately, the planking was of soft 
wood, and no diagonal bracing was used to in- 
terfere with the:twisting of the caisson to adapt 
itself to the form of the ship. The entrance shafts 
F (fig. 3) were curved, as shown in the draw- 
ing, somewhat to the form of the ship, about 6 
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feet. broad on the outside, lengthways of the 
ship, by 8 feet 9 inches on the inside crosswise. 
As it was necessary that these shafts should be 
about 35 feet long to be 6 feet above the draught 
line of the ship when in place, and as it was im- 
practicable to attach them at the shipyard and 
float them 12 miles to the ship, they were made 
in two sections, and fastened together after the 
caisson was towed to the ship by bolts; a ladder 
was formed inside of each shaft-for the conve- 


nience of the workmen. As said above, it was not — 


expected that it would be possible to fit the cais- 
son exactly to the form of the ship; some sort 
of adjustable packing would therefore be neces- 
sary to fill up any interstices, so that the water 
might be lowered in the caisson, and the pres- 
sure thus applied serve to twist the caisson and 


adapt it to the mould of the ship. In seeking — 


for such a packing, the engineers conceived that 
the water tending to enter the joint at the gun- 
wale might be kept out by asuperior pressure of 
water in a hose around the gunwale. According- 
ly anendless hose (A A, fig. 2) was made to fit a 
shallow groove on the gunwale of the caisson; 
this groove was made by nailing battens 2 inch- 
es thick upon the outer and inner edge of the 
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gunwale, The hose was made of 2 thicknesses 
of heavy cotton duck coated with beeswax, and 
was 9 inches diameter, as it was expected that 
. the crack would not exceed 5 or 6 inches, Ih 
order to prevent the hose from being forced into 
the caisson by the pressure of the water, tend- 
ing to enter over the gunwale before it was 
brought in contact with the ship, the hose was 
secured to the outside edge of the gunwale 
by passing bands of canvas around it and se- 
curing both ends of each band under the gun- 
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wale batten on its outer side. While the 
caisson was being lowered, the hose was held 
in the groove by a cross barring of rope yarn, 
that could be cut by the diver before the hose 
was distended. To prevent the hose from being 
squeezed so that the water could not pass 
through it at any point, a rope 1 inch in diame- 
ter was inserted in the hose while being made, 
to afford crevices for the water to pass if the 
hose was flattened. The hose was arranged to 


be supplied with water by means of smaller 
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hose—for fear of accident, two at each end. 


These were carried some distance above the 
‘water, and one of them was supplied by the 
‘ship’s pumps discharging into it coftinuously, 


the surplus passing out of the upper end of 
one of the others. As a further precaution 
against the admission of water at the gun- 
wale, there was a flap of Brussels carpeting 
four inches wide, the inner edge battened to 
the outside of the gunwale, and the outer sewn 
to a bolt rope to prevent it from being drawn 
into the joint. As the hose answered its 
purpose, there was not draft: to hold the flap 
to the side of the ship. The caisson was 
built bottom up for convenience of planking, 
launched that way, and towed to the der- 
rick at the Novelty Works and turned over, 
and then towed to the ship. To bring the 
caisson into position two heavy timbers were 
placed on the ship’s deck, and projected over 
the side at the extremities of the caisson in 
position. Two heavy timbers were also placed 
in like manner for hoisting the entrance 
shafts. Blocks and tackle were attached to the 
extremities of these timbers, and connected 
with the caisson and shafts, and with the ship’s 
capstan; chains, secured to eye bolts in the 
port side of the caisson near its ends, were 
carried down beneath the bottom of the ship, 
and were drawn up'and secured by tackles at 
the starboard side of the ship; 2 chains led up 
to the davit tackle on the port side of the ship. 
To overcome the buoyancy of the caisson 26 
tons of iron ballast were necessary, and the 
engineers determined to use chains for this 
purpose, as when the caisson was in position 
the chains could be drawn out through the 
entrance shafts readily, and the caisson would 
then be pressed against the ship by its re- 
gained buoyancy. To guide the caisson as it 
was lowered, and to have the means of de- 
termining readily when it was in position, 
a large log 4 feet longer than the caisson was 
ballasted and hauled under the ship by chains 
at each end until its port side, which would 
be next the caisson, was 18 inches to the star- 
board of the required position of the star- 
board gunwale. The position of the log lat- 
erally was determined by the length of the 
chains as let down from the port side of the 
ship; the log was let down a little ahead of its 
position, and then drawn endways according to 
the directions of the diver. Wire rope guides (a, 
fig. 3) had already been attached to each end of 
the log at a distance apart to admit of the length 
of the caisson between them, the loose ends of 
these ropes were brought up the port side of 
the ship and passed through eye bolts in the 


ends of the caisson to guide it as it was lower-: 


ed into its place; the upper ends of the rope 
were secured to tackles at the extremities of the 
end davits, so that they could be slacked or 
tautened at pleasure. The ballast having been 
distributed in the caisson so that it floated at 
about the angle at which it was to be placed, it 
was filled with water by the ship’s pumps, the 
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port chains being kept taut; when filled it sank 
and was lowered by the port chains to the 
proper angle to receive the upper sections of 
the entrance shafts, which had already been 
raised by the intermediate davits; the shafts 
were then lowered and connected with the 
nozzles on the caisson by bolts passing through 
their flanges. As soon as the entrance shafts 
were attached the caisson was lowered by 
slacking the tackles at the four davits until it 
had sunk a certain measured distance deter- 
mined by the length of the port chains; as it 
sank it glided down the wire rope guides left 
purposely slack. Then the caisson was drawn 
laterally against the ship by taking up the star- 
board chains, and at the same time guided to 
its place by tightening the guide ropes. When 
in contact with the ship and nearly in position, 
divers were sent to report its progress, to see 
whether it covered the fracture, and whether 
its gunwale would come upon the centre of an 
outside strake. When drawn into its right posi- 
tion 4 heavy hawsers were placed under it and 
the ship, to cramp it against the ship; these were 
hauled tight by the ship’s capstan; the chain 
ballast was then drawn out, another pull taken 
at chains and hawsers, and then to make a still 
greater strain wedges were driven between 
them and the sides of the ship. The caisson 
was held in its place longitudinally by 2 chains, 
one secured to an eye bolt in the front end of 
the caisson, and carried forward at the side of 
the ship, ahead of the paddle box; the other 
chain was attached to the rear end of the cais- 
son, and carried aft into one of the stern hawse 
holes. As first arranged, the pump (Andrew’s 
centrifugal) was secured in its place, at the end 
of the frame K, before the caisson left the ship 
yard, and an intermediate shaft attached before 
the caisson was lowered. The small hose was 
connected at the same time with the gunwale 
hose, and when the caisson was in position, a 
line was attached to the loose end by the 
diver, and it was drawn up. In order to per- 
mit the divers to examine-the interior gunwale 
of the caisson, a foot board was secured to 
brackets around the caisson about 44 feet from 
the gunwale; and at the suggestion of Capt. 
Paton, cords with knots corresponding to their 
distances from the forward end of the caisson, 
were attached at every fathom to enable the 
diver to ascertain his position by feeling. On 
examination the divers reported that the cross 
timbers of the caisson bore against the ship in 
certain places where the plates were bulged 
out, whilst at their ends the gunwale was not in 
contact with the ship’s side. This had been fore- 
seen, and blocks of soft wood (8, 3, fig. 2) had 
been placed on the top of the cross timbers, 
which could be split out to bring the gunwale 
in contact with the ship. The cutting out of the 
blocks was a tedious job, and occupied consider- 
able time, and was done by divers, one split- 
ting out the blocks, whilst the other held a 
submarine lamp, and secured the chips and 
placed them in a bag, to prevent them from 
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getting between the gunwale and the ship. 
As the blocks were split out, the caisson came 
nearer and nearer tothe ship. When all were 
taken out that prevented the gunwale from 
coming in contact with the plating, it was 
found that the gunwale bore at the ends of the 
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caissons, but intermediate there was a joint of 
about 84 inches wide on the port side, and 
about 2 inches on the starboard side in the 
widest part. As this was satisfactory, the hose 
was fijled and the pump was set at work, and 
worked continuously for 12 hours, discharging 
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about 3,000 gallons, or about 13 tons of water 
per minute without lowering the water in the 
entrance shafts more than 18 inches. It was 
evident that the water came in about as fast as 
it was pumped ont. The divers were sent 
down into the inside of the caisson, and re- 
ported that the water did not come from be- 
tween the gunwale and the ship, but from the 


interior of the ship. It was known that the 
space between the two skins was full of water, 
and that the water was draining into the cais- 
son, but continued pumping made it certain 
that there was some other fracture in the outer 
skin outside of the caisson through which the 
water found its way into the ship, and then 
into the caisson. One such rent, about 11 feet 
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in length, and varying from a mere crack to 2 
inches in width had been discovered by the 
divers on the first survey, and had been covered 
by a mat of rope; but on examination this mat 
- was found sagged off, and the rent was now 
- ealked with a canvas sausage, stuffed with sea- 
_ weed. The bilge pumps were now set to work 
’ to take the water out of the side where this rent 
was, and manhole plates were put in the fore 
‘\and aft webs to cut off the passage of water 
from this rent to the adjacent sides. Meanwhile 
the Andrew’s pump still continued at work, but 
the water did not lower in the caisson. Accord- 
ingly it became necessary to make a resurvey 
of the ship’s bottom, keeping the pumps at 
work to cause a current to set in at every frac- 
ture, so that it might readily be found by the 
divers. The first examination had been made 
from a platform of ladders and spars ballasted, 
and suspended from the ship’s sides, and be- 
neath her bottom, and moved as required, by 
the crew on deck. In the réexamination the 
shifting of the scaffold was left to the diver. A 
plank about 40 feet long was used for a scaf- 
fold. This plank had 2 eye bolts inserted in 
its under side, at a distance of 10 feet from its 
ends. Through these eye bolts ropes were 
passed, which undergirded the ship. This plank 
could thus be shifted laterally on the ropes at 
the pleasure of the diver, and fastened by small 
ropes to the undergirders. Commencing for- 
ward, as soon as one section of the ship’s bot- 
tom had been examined, the undergirders were 
shifted aft half the length of the planks, and so 
aft till the whole bottom was thoroughly ex- 
amined. This examination took from October 
20 to November 3, and discovered six other 
fractures in addition to the forward one and 
that beneath the caisson. These fractures va- 
ried in length from 3 to 24 feet, and from mere 
cracks to a separation of about 3 inches. 

these cracks were stopped temporarily before 
the caisson could be pumped out, by a con- 
trivance suggested by the diver, Peter Fallon, 
consisting of a frame of light wood, alittle larger 
than the hole to be stopped, and lashing to this 
frame like the sacking of a bed a sheet, of India 
_ rubber belting; this belting was 12 inches 
- wide, and to cover the biggest hole, it was ne- 
cessary to use two strips lapped and riveted. 
As the rubber was placed over the fracture, 
the draft through the caisson when the pump 
was running drew the rubber close to the 
ship, and any joints or wrinkles in the rubber 
admitting water were chinked ‘with sea weed. 
To secure the patches when the pumps stop- 
ped, flock mattresses, attached to light spars, 
were brought up against the patches by ropes 
undergirding the ship. By November 3d all 
the cracks were temporarily stopped, and the 
water began to sink rapidly in the shafts. 
soon as it was down 6 feet below the outside 
level, the pump was run only fast enough to 
keep the water at this level, and the divers 
were sent down into the caisson and wedges 
were taken down in a bag, and driven between 
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the cross beams and the ship’s bottom to dis- 
tribute the pressure as uniformly as possible. 
Some delay and trouble were caused by the 
want of fresh water for the boilers driving the 
pump, which were placed on the deck of the 
ship; butat 5 p. m. the caisson was sufficiently 
freed from water to enable Capt. Paton and 
one of the divers to enter at one shaft and pass 
through the caisson, and out at the other. 
Next morning the engine driving the pump 
broke down, repairs were made, and the engine 
started again; but the gale of Noy. 7th now 
came on; the ship dragged her anchors, and 
had to be pnt under full steam. A large rope, 
which had been used as a guy, either by acci- 
dent or design, got foul of the pump shaft, was 
wound up by it, and the shaft broken and the 
pump so disarranged, that it had to be re- 
moved and repaired; and as it could not be 
replaced by the divers, some new arrange- 


ment was necessary, and that shown in fig. 3, 


in which the pump is secured in the bottom 
of an upright box bolted to the ship’s side, 
and driven by a belt, was adopted. The con- 
struction of this box and placing it in position 
occupied a week. Everything was ready to 
start on Saturday, the 15th, but no work was 
done till Monday, when the pump was started. 
The work of wedging the cross frames, arrang- 
ing the patches and chinking with sea 

wherever a leak showed itself, had to be gone 
over by the divers. On Tuesday the captain and 
the chief engineer of the ship, Mr. Rorison, went 
through the caisson, and a man was set to drill- 
ing the first rivet hole. The engineers of the 
ship were sent into the cells between the skins, 
where they found the water running in a stream 
about 3 inches deep through one of the man- 
holes in one of the longitudinal webs between 
the cells. This manhole was closed by a plank 
with a rubber facing, and secured by a shore. 
The carpenters were now set at work to make 
a scaffold for the drillers in the caisson, and 
the men at work to drill the rivet holes, under 
the direction of the engineers of the ship, and 
the dimensions of the necessary plates were 
taken, and the iron ordered. On November 
23d all the holes were drilled, and the plates 
were arriving; but now the Andrew’s pump 
began to show signs of weakness, and gave 
out, and the caisson began to fill. The ship’s 
pumps were set at work in the compartment of 
the skin over the caisson, and kept the water 
from rising over ten feet in the caisson. The 
centrifugal pump was taken out, sent to the city 
for repairs, and returned the same P. M.; put 
in place and set at work by the next a. ™.; then 
the engineers of the ship commenced to ap- 
ply the plates and the riveters set to work, the 
hot rivets being dropped into the caisson 


As through tubes arranged for the purpose. To 


guard against another accident, another pump, 
a Worthington, which had been previously rec- 
ommended by the engineers, but, on account 
of economy, not adopted, was placed in one 
of the stoke holes, over the fracture. Steam 
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being supplied to it though a rubber hose from 
one of the ship’s boilers, it discharged its 
water through one of the coaling ports, and 
was kept at work until the last plate was ap- 
plied, steam being still kept up in the boilers 
of the centrifugal pump so that it might be set 
at work in case of accident. The work of ap- 
plying the plates to the ship’s side went on 
night and day, under the direction of the en- 
gineers of the ship, Messrs. Rorison and Beck- 
with. The fracture varied in breadth, being 
in some places 4 feet wide. To cover the in- 
dented plates, and restore the form of the ship, 
the patch of new plates was 93 feet long by 
from 6 to 104 feet in breadth, 3 inch thick, ap- 
plied crosswise of the ship with lap joints. 
The work of applying the plates was’ com- 
menced at the after end, the cross timbers were 
cut away to make room for the plates, and tem- 
porary shores were driven between the plates 


and the bottom of the caisson as the plates. 


were put in place. Everything now went on 
quietly and rapidly. The job was completed, 
and, on inspection by a number of engineers 
and nautical men, was deemed very satisfactory. 
The accident has demonstrated in a most practi- 
cal manner the value of the cellular system of 
construction. The outer skin was so abraded, 
torn, and indented that, had it been the only 
protection, the ship would have sunk imme- 
diately. As it was, with only the immense 
fracture of 86 feet in length closed, and the 
others only temporarily stopped, she has made 
her return trip successfully andsafely. Similar 
plans have been previously adopted for the re- 
pair of ships’ bottoms, but the magnitude of 
the caisson—104 feet long by 15 wide—is un- 
precedented, and complicated the work. The 
hose packing, which conduced, perhaps, more 
than anything else to the success of the un- 
dertaking, is, it is believed, a novelty, and was 
devised by the Messrs. Renwick, who projected 
the plans for the repair of the ship, and di- 
rected the whole work. 

GREECE, a limited monarchy in the §. E. of 
Europe, having an area of 18,244 square miles, 
and a population of 1,067,216 inhabitants, or, 
adding the Ionian Islands, which the British 
Government have given the opportunity to 
unite with the Greek kingdom, 19,250 square 
miles, and 1,313,699 inhabitants. Greece is now 
under a provisional government, of which De- 
metri Bulgaris is president, with two vice-pres- 
idents and a council of seven. 

During the past year Greece has undergone 
a revolution, which has resulted in the over- 
throw and banishment of the late King Otho I. 
A brief explanation of the causes which led to 
this revolution may properly preface an account 
of it. Greece, which since the 15th century 
had been under Turkish domination, worn 
out with the constantly increasing oppression 
of the Ottoman power, revolted in 1821, and a 
war of seven years, marked by terrible atroci- 
ties on the part of the Turks, followed. In 
October, 1827, the Greeks, aided by a combin- 
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ed English, French, and Russian fleet, gained 
the battle of Navarino, which broke the Turkish 
power, and led to the acknowledgment of their 
independence, under the protection of the three 
powers who had contributed to their libera- 
tion. At first the government was nominally 
a republic, and Count Capodistrias, a Greek 
statesman, long in the service of Russia, was 
president; but the three protecting powers 
decided that they must have a monarchical goy- 
ernment, and on the assassination of Count ~ 
Capodistrias in October, 1831, these powers, 
after some deliberation, selected, as their 
king, Otho, second son of the king of Bavaria, 
born in 1815. He arrived at Nauplia in 1883, 
and at first assumed the government under a 
regency of three, selected by his father, all 
Bavarians, and two of them utterly ignorant 
of the country, and even of its language. In 
1836 the king married Amelia, daughter of the 
grand duke of Oldenburg, and took the man- 
agement of affairs himself, or rather committed 
them to the queen, as the abler member of the 
royal firm. Otho was not by nature eruel or 
tyrannical, but he was weak, indolent, and self- 
ish, and wedded wholly to Bavarian ideas. His 
queen was far more capable, but imperious, 
selfish, and bent upon the gratification of her 
own will, and scrupled at no tyranny which 
should extract from the Greeks the money ne- 
cessary to carry out her plans, while she was 
unwilling to do anything to promote the inter- 
ests of the people. The result has been that 
oppression followed oppression till all motive 
for enterprise or improvement was lost, and the 
country sunk into a state of apathy, from which 
it was only roused by occasional spasmodie ef- 
forts to throw off the hated Bavarian yoke. 
The municipal governments of the villages, a 
relic of ancient Greece, which had been pre- 
served through three and a half centuries of 
Turkish domination, were discontinued; the 
monasteries were abolished, but their lands 
and funds, instead of being applied to the pur- 
poses of education, were taken as the property 
of the crown, which further became the pro- 
prietor of about two thirds of the cultivated, ~ 
and four fifths of the uncultivated lands of the 
kingdom. On these lands the tenants were 
required to pay 15 per cent. of the gross prod- 
uct of the land in kind, as rent for its usufruet, 
and in addition a land tax of from 3 to 10 per 
cent. also in kind; and these taxes and rents 
were exacted in the most aggravating and 
wasteful manner. The whole taxes and rents” 
were farmed, and the cultivator could neither 
reap nor thresh his crop without the permis- 
sion of the farmer, who often withheld the per- 
mission, till the crop was nearly worthless, in or- 
der to extract more from the hapless cultivator. 
The crop when gathered must be transported 
from five to twelve miles over the most abomi- 
nable roads, to be threshed, that there might 
be no withholding of the farmer’s portion, and 
when brought to the threshing floor, it was 
often many weeks before permission to thresh 
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it was accorded, and during this time the culti- 
yvator must remain by to wetch it. On- an 
average three months were lost to each culti- 
vator in this way, and all inducement to in- 
crease the quantity of the crops was taken 
away. Except in the immediate vicinity of 
Athens there were neither roads nor bridges, 
although the country is preéminently one of 
swift flowing streams, high hills, and deep 
ravines. There were not 120 miles of tolerable 
roads, and but half a dozen bridges in the king- 
dom. Manufactures were discouraged by heavy 
im till there remained only some gold 
and silver embroidery work at Athens, some 
iron ware at Tripolitza, a little silk gauze at 
Calamata and Mistra, and some woollen fabrics 
on avery limited scale manufactured at Le- 
badea. While five or six short and inexpen- 
sive railroads, connecting important points, 
would have soon quadrupled the production of 
the Government not only would not 
interest itself in their construction, but opposed 
and forbade any application of private capital 
for the purpose. Centralization was the policy 
of the court. Athens, as the royal residence, 
must be aggrandized, but all the rest of Greece 
ight go to waste. my 
t the close of her struggle for independence 
- Greece had a constitution of a somewhat lib- 
eral character, but this the regency and the 
king himself, when he came into power, ut- 
terly ignored, and the despotism of the Gov- 
ernment grew more intolerable with each year, 
tillin 1843 the people rose in revolution, with 
the rallying ery of Znrw ro Suvraypa (“* Long 
Live the Constitution”). Gen. Kalergy was in 
command, and the army on which the king re- 
lied to defend him from the people, fraternized 
with them. After attempting in vain to es- 
cape the alternative presented him of resigning, 
or dismissing his Bavarians, appointing a new 
ministry, calling a national assembly, and accept- 
ing a constitution drawn up by them, he finally 
acceded to the latter, signed the ordinances 
presented to him, and when the national as- 
sembly had drawn up a constitution, he accept- 
ed it. The constitution thus prepared was de- 
fective in many particulars, but Otho and his 
queen did not observe its provisions, and hence 
any good there was in it failed to enure to the 
benefit of the people. Thetwo chambers, in- 
stead of being elected by fair popular vote, 
were packed with adherents to the crown; the 
ballot was tampered with, and if by any acci- 
dent a Greek patriot was elected, spurious bal- 
lots sufficient to defeat his election were substi- 
tuted for the true ones. The ministry were 
notoriously takers of bribes, falsifiers of bal- 
lots, and tools of the despotism, and were 
openly accused of every species of baseness. 
For ten years the people endured these in- 
creasing evils, which were aggravated by the 
growing rapacity of the queen. The revenues 
ad been increasing; but this fact was care- 
fully concealed from the people, and the pay- 
ment of 900,000 drachmas annually, guaranteed 
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by the constitution toward the liquidation of 
the debt of $12,000,000, contracted by Greece 
at her independence, with the endorsement of 
the three powers, was withheld by the king, and 
used for the purposes of the court, as a consider- 
able portion of the principal of the loan had been. 

In 1854 another revolution became imminent, 
and was only avoided by the adroitness of the 
Government (an adroitness never manifested 
on any other occasion), in bringing forward the 
project of a Byzantine empire. The questions 
which led to the Crimean war were in agita- 
tion, and the queen and ministers prompted 
the people to side with Russia, and to make the 
effort to alienate from Turkey the provinces of 
Epirus and Thessaly, and the Grecian islands, 
to form a new Greek domain. Infatuated with 
this idea, Otho for once became popular, and 
his already despotic powers were enlarged, 
while the wealthier Greeks subscribed large 
sums of money, which were greedily absorbed 
by the court to promote so desirable an end. 
In less than a year they woke from their dream 
to find they had been duped. The allied pow- 
ers threatened them, and occupied their capital 
with an armed force; Turkey was exasperated, 
and their money had been spent on its own 
projects by the Government which had become 
more absolute than before. The people became 
satisfied that their Bavarian rulers cared noth- 
ing for them, but only for their money, and 
that there could be no improvement or progress 
till they were rid of them; but who could be 
substituted for them, was the question, and a 
very difficult one it was to solve. 

In 1856 the three protecting powers appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate the administra- 
tive and financial state of Greece. This com- 
mission, consisting of an English, French, and 
Russian member, spent more than two yearsin 
their inquiries, and published their report in 
1860. According to this report the interest of 
the debt already referred to had not been paid 
since 1843, and amounted in 1859 to $11,228,- 
476, and at the present time would amount to 
about $16,400,000. There was besides this a 
home debt of about $12,500,000. The Govern- 
ment, the commission reported, had used with- 
out accounting for them the communal funds, 
had encroached systematically upon the public 
domain, had published no account of the finan- 
ces, and though the revenues had increased, 
had carefully concealed that fact from the peo- 
ple, whom they had constantly plundered. 

This report did not lessen the utter distrust 
and contempt of their king and queen which 
was possessing the minds of the Greeks; and 
it required but a slight incident to develop it 
in another revolution. On the 28th of Maya 
conspiracy, supposed to be of great extent, was 
discovered in Athens, but it turned out to bea 
false alarm, and the king and queen soon sub- 
sided into their old condition of apathy. Otho 
went in the summer as usual to the German 
spa, and left the queen as regent. On the 15th 
of September, at 9 o’clock in the evening, as 
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she was returning from her model farm at 
Parnes, seven miles from Athens, a man step- 
ped forward and fired a pistol at her. He 
missed his aim, and was arrested on the spot; 
he proved to be a young man of high family, a 
nephew of Mavrocordatos, and a son of parents 
who had been illustrious both for patriotism and 
intellectual ability. His name was Aristides 
Dosias. He freely admitted the act, and justi- 
fied it on the ground of patriotic devotion to 
his country’s welfare, which the queen had 
imperilled. His trial caused great excitement 
throughout Greece, and when found guilty, and 
condemned to death, the queen commuted his 
sentence to imprisonment for life. A few 
months later, a conspiracy for the assassination 
of Otho was discovered just in time to save his 
life. ‘Warned by these and other incidents, the 
king at first seemed disposed to satisfy his sub- 
jects, and about the Ist of January, 1862, sum- 
moned Canaris, a brave and patriotic Ipsariot, 
to form a ministry. The old patriot addressed 
to the king a memorial, in which he stated the 
conditions under which he would be willing to 
serve in this capacity ; these were: 1st, the dis- 
solution of the chambers, which had been frau- 
dulently elected, and the guaranty of a per- 
fectly free election of their successors; 2d, the 
formation of a national guard, and, 3d, the re- 
lieving of the press from the censorship which 
had paralyzed it. The king was not at all 
pleased with this programme, and fearing lest 
Canaris should present a list of patriotic min- 
isters, he dismissed him, and the same day the 
profligate and corrupt tools who served the 
king as ministers, announced to the chambers 
that it had never been intended that they should 
beremoved. ‘So then Canaris was only called 
to the court to be made a buffoon?” was the 
stinging reply. The nation was exasperated, 
but not quite ripe for revolution. In the reac- 
tion from his spasm of penitence the king 
showed himself more of a despot than before. 
More than a thousand patriots were arrested 
and thrown into prison on the charge of hay- 
ing intended to conspire against the Govern- 
ment, and maddened by this tyranny, a num- 
ber of officers in the mountain fortress of Pala- 
mede, overlooking the city of Nauplia, on the 
12th of February, 1862, proclaimed a revolt. 
Among them were Col. Coroneos, who had 
been an officer in the English, French, and 
German service; Col. Zimbrakaki, who had 
distinguished himself in the French service in 
the Crimea; Commander Artemis, and Lieut. 
Grivas, both officers greatly beloved by the sol- 
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diers. The Nauplians and the citizens of the 
vicinity responded to the call, but the country 
generally was not ready, and after a siege of 
two months, in which some sharp actions were 
fought, and Coroneos wounded, and made pris- 
oner, they finally capitulated on the 20th of 
April, an amnesty being granted to all except 
19, who were required to leave the country, 
This amnesty was disregarded, and the officers 
and men who had capitulated were thrown 
into prison. Meantime another insurrection 
had broken out on the island of Syra, at the 
head of which were Leotzakos, a distinguished 
Greek officer, and Moraitines, son of an eminent 
judge. In a naval battle at Thermia between 
the insurgents and Otho’s forces, these two 
brave leaders were killed and their forces de- 
feated ; but the Syrans would not submit, nor 
yield allegiance to the king. As the summer 
approached, the evidences of the discontent of 
the people became more alarming, and the Goy- 
ernment resorted to more high handed measures 
to repress insurrection. The criminals were 
set free from the prisons to plunder the patriots, 
and their places filled by the best citizens of 
Greece. The press was prohibited from utter- 
ing the sentiments’of the people, and the cham- 
bers, though filled by those who had _ been 
the friends of Government, were awed into 
silence by force. The people in June and 
July were shouting for Amadeus (second son 
of Victor Emanuel) under the walls of the 
palace. At length, the king on the 23d of 
September prorogued the chambers, which he 
could not wholly silence, to November; and 
the people felt that the time for action had 
come. On the 20th of October, the king find- 
ing his power and influence gone, abdicated in 
favor of his brother. A provisional goyern- 
ment was formed at Patras, under the presi- 
dency of Demetri Bulgaris, and proclaimed the 
deposition of the Bavarian dynasty; and on 
the 24th of October, almost unattended, and 
in fear and trembling, the royal pair went on 
board ship at Nauplia, and left forever that 
Greece which for thirty years they had so 
abused and oppressed. 


The provisional government ordered an 


election for a king, and Prince Alfred of Eng- 
land was chosen by an almost unanimous vote; 
but as the agreement between the three pro- 
tecting powers forbade the elevation of a prince 
of either house to the Greek throne, it has since 
been offered to the ex-king of Portugal, and to 


the duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, but was — 


declined by both. 


H 


HABEAS CORPUS. The arrest and con- 
finement of persons by orders from the Secre- 
tary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, continued 
nearly to the close of the year 1862 in the same 
manner as in 1861. (See Annuat OycLopa£- 


pra, 1861: Haseras Corpvs.) It was declared by 
those citizens who were opposed to these pro- 
ceedings, that they were in violation of the 
following amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States: 
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Arr. 4. The right of the people to be secured in 
their persons, houses, pres and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated: 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
aenhing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 

- Arr, 5. No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
eases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 

militia when in actual service, in time of war or public 
“ danger; nor shall any person be subject, for the same 
offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against hi ; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law ; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation. 


Arr. 6. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall haye been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to 
be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have 


compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
os ; and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
ce, 


_ Alarge number of the arrests of the pre- 
vious year had been made by orders issued 
from the Secretary of State, but the matter 
was early in the year transferred to the War 
Department. On the 3d of December, 1861, 
the commanding officer at Fort Lafayette came 
to the prisoners’ quarters and read a document 
of which the following is a copy: 

To the Political Prisoners in Fort taf ate : 

I am instructed by the Secretary of State to inform 
you that the Department of State of the United States. 
will not ize any one as an attorney for political 
mera and will look with distrust upon all applica- 

ions for release through such channels; and that such 
applications will be regarded as additional reasons for 
declining to release the prisoners. 

And er, that if such prisoners wish to make 
any communication to Government, they are at liberty 
to make it directly to the State Department. 

SETH C. HAWLEY. 


The prisoners, it would seem, were by the 
activity of their friends, becoming troublesome 
to the Government, and this notice had the ef- 
fect to suspend their activity. 

The following order is the only instance 
during the year in which an official statement 
was made of the arrest of any citizen. In this 
instance, the party arrested was soon after set 
at liberty. 


Waz Department, Wasntncton, Fed. 10, 1862. 

Ordered that a person calling himself Dr. Ives, a 
native of a rebel State, whose brother, lately in the 
military service of the United States, is now an officer 
in the rebel army, and who pretends to be a ial 
representative of the New York “ Herald” for Washing- 
ton, be arrested and held in close custody at Fort Mc- 
Henry as a spy, and for violating the rules and regula- 
tions of this Department in this: 

That on Saturday, the 8th of February, 1862, against 
the public and well known regulations for the safe 
transaction of Congressional business, he intruded 
himself into the War Department and into the cham- 
bers where the Secretary and his assistants were trans- 
acting business with members of Congress, for the 
purpose of spying and obtaining war news and intelli- 
gence in regard to Cabinet consultations, telegraphs, 
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&c., for eee, which he knew was not authorized 
to be published ; and having so intended, he conducted 
himself insolently, making threats to the Assistant 
Secretary, Peter H. Watson, of the hostility of the New 
York “Herald” against the administration of the 
War Department, unless he was afforded special privi- 
leges and furnished intelligence by the Department in 
respect to Cabinet consultations, telegrams, official 
communications, and all news the moment it was re- 
ceived by the Department, in advance of all other 


apers. 
7 The War Department is the place where the Presi- 
dent, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
and his subordinates, the Secretary of War, and other 
public officers, are earnestly en in the business 
of overcoming treason and rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is not a place were 
spies or traitors, or any person, but for public pur- 
, can be suffered to enter or harbor. 

Newspapers are valuable organs of public intelli- 

mce and instruction, and every proper facility will 

afforded to all loyal persons to procure, on equal 
terms, information of such public facts as may be 
cm made known in time of rebellion. But no 
matter how useful or powerful the press may be, like 
everything else, it is subordinate to the national safety. 
The fate of an army or the destiny of the nation may 
be imperilled by a spy in the of a newspaper 
agent. The nation is in conflict with treason and 
rebellion—may be threatened by caghet foes. 

The lives and fortunes of twenty millions of people, 
and the peace and happiness of their posterity, in the 
loyal States—the fate of public liberty and republican 
[gerne forever—are staked upon the instant issue. 

he duties of the President and his Secretary, of every 
officer of the Government, especially in the War De- 
partment and military service, are at this moment 
urgent and solemn—the most urgent and solemn that 
ever fell upon men. No news gatherer, nor any other 

rson, for sordid or irentoeatie urposes, can be suf- 

ered to intrude upon them at parks a time to procure 

news - threats, or spy out official acts which the 
safety of the nation requires not to be disclosed. 

For these reasons the aforesaid Ives has been arrest- 
ed and imprisoned, and all persons so offending will 
be dealt with in like manner. 

(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


On the 14th of February, an order was issued 
transferring the matter of all arrests to the 
War Department, offering to release political 
prisoners on parole, and directing that future 
arrests shall be made by military authority. 
The order was as follows: : 


Executive Orders in Relation to State Prisoners. No.1. 
Wak Department, Wasuixeton, Feb, 14. 
The breaking out of a formidable insurrection, based 
on a conflict of political ideas, being an event with- 
out precedent in the United States, was necessarily 
attended by great confusion and perplexity of the 
oes mind. Disloyalty, before unsuspected, sudden- 
y became bold, and treason astonished the world by 
bringing at ence into the field eaergt forces superior 
in num to the standing army of the United States. 
Every department of the Government was paralyzed 
ba treason. Defection appeared in the Senate, in the 
ouse of Representatives, in the Cabinet, in the 
Federal Courts; Ministers and Consuls returned from 
foreign countries to enter the insurrectionary councils, 
or land or naval forces : commanding and other officers 
of the army and in the navy betrayed the councils or 
deserted their posts for commands in the insurgent 
forces. Treason was flagrant in the revenue and in 
the post office service, as well as in the territorial 
governments and in the Indian reserves. Ft. 
Not only Governors, Judges, Legislators, and minis- 
terial officers in the States, but even whole States, 
rushed, one after another, with apparent unanimity, 
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into rebellion. The capital was besieged and its con- 
nection with all the States cut off. 

Even in the portions of the country which were most 
loyal political combinations and secret societies were 
formed furthering the work of disunion, while, from 
motives of disloyalty or cupidity, or from excited pas- 
sions or perverted sympathies, individuals were found 
furnishing men, money, and materials of war and sup- 
plies to the insurgents’ military and naval forces, 
Armies, ships, fortifications, navy yards, arsenals, mili- 
tary posts and garrisons, one after another, were be- 
trayed or abandoned to the insurgents. 

ongress had not anticipated and so had not pro- 
vided for the emergency. The municipal authorities 
were powerless and inactive. The judicial machinery 
seemed as if it had been designed not to sustain the 
Government, but to embarrass and betray it. 

Foreign intervention, openly invited and industri- 
ously instigated by the abetters of the insurrection, 
became imminent, and has only been prevented by 
the practice of strict and impartial justice with the 
most perfect moderation in our intercourse with na- 
tions. 

The public mind was alarmed and apprehensive, 
though fortunately not distracted or disheartened. It 
seemed to be doubtful whether the Federal Govern- 
ment, which one year before had been thought a model 
worthy of universal acceptance, had indeed the ability 
to defend and maintain itself. 

Some reverses, which perhaps were unavoidable, 
suffered by newly levied and inefficient forces, dis- 
couraged the loyal, and gave new hopes to the insur- 
gents. Voluntary enlistments seemed about to cease, 
and desertions commenced. Parties speculated upon 
the question whether conscription had not become 
necessary to fill up the armies of the United States. 

In this emergency the President felt it his se 4 to 
employ with energy the extraordinary powers which 
the Constitution confides to him in cases of insurrec- 
tion. He called into the field such military and naval 
forces, unauthorized by the existing laws, as seemed 
necessary. He directed measures to prevent the use 
of the post office for treasonable correspondence. He 
subjected passengers to and from foreign countries to 
new passport regulations, and he instituted a blockade, 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus in various places, 
and caused persons who were represented to him as 
being or about to engage in disloyal and treasonable 
practices to be arrested by special civil as well as mili- 
tary agencies, and detained in military custody, when 
necessary, to prevent them and deter others from such 
practices. Examinations of such cases were institut- 
ed, and some of the persons so arrested have been dis- 
charged from time to time under circumstances or 
upon conditions compatible, as was thought, with the 
public safety. 

Meantime a favorable change of public opinion has 
occurred. The line between loyalty and disloyalty is 
plainly defined; the whole structure of the Govern- 
ment is firm and stable; apprehension of public dan- 

er and facilities for treasonable practices have dimin- 
ished with the passions which prompted heedless cere 
sons to adopt them. The insurrection is believed to 
have culminated and to be declining. 

The President, in view of these facts, and anxious 
to favor a return to the normal course of the Adminis- 
tration, as far as regard for the public welfare will 
allow, directs that all political prisoners or State pris- 
oners now held in military custody be released on their 
subscribing to a parole engaging them to render no aid 
or comfort to the enemies in hostility to the United 
States. 

The Secretary of War will, however, in his discretion, 
except from the effect of this order any persons de- 
tained as spies in the service of the insurgents, or 
others whose release at the present moment may be 
deemed incompatible with the public safety. 

To all persons who shall be so released, and who 
shall keep their parole, the President grants an am- 
nesty for any past offences of treason or disloyalty 
which they may have committed. 
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Extraordinary arrests will hereafter be made under 
the direction of the military authorities alone. 
By order of the President: 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


It is not known to what extent prisoners 
were set at liberty under this order; but on 
the 27th of the same month the following ad- 
ditional order was issued: 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Fed. 27, 1862. 
Jt is ordered, First, That a special commission of 
two persons, one of military rank, and the other in 
civil life, be appointed to examine the cases of the 
State prisoners remaining in the military custody of 
the United States, and to determine whether, in view 
of the pa safety and the existing rebellion, they 
should be discharged or remain in military custody, or 

be remitted to the civil tribunal for trial. : 
_ Second, That Major-General John A. Dix, command- 
ing in Baltimore, and the Hon. Edward Pierpont, of 
New York, be, and they are hereby appointed commis- 
sioners for the purposes above mentioned; and they 
are authorized to examine, hear and determine the 
cases aforesaid, ex parte, and in a summary manner, at 
such times and punges as in their discretion they may 
appoint, and make full report to the War Department. 

y order of the President: 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


This commission visited the Old Capitol 
rison at Washington and Fort McHenry at 
altimore, Fort Lafayette at New York, and 

Fort Warren at Boston. 

Previous to the appointment of theco mis- 
sion many prisoners had been offered their lib- 
erty on condition of subscribing to the follow- 
ing parole: 

I hereby give my parole of honor not to render any 
aid or comfort to the enemy in hostility to the United 
States. 

Many expresseil their willingness to sign, 
provided they could do it without the act being 
considered as a condition of their release. To 
all applications for a legal examination of the 
case, or a discharge from confinement on such 
terms as would prove their innocence of all 
complicity with treason, no answer was re- 
turned. 

The proceedings in one or two cases of ex- 
amination before the commission have been 
made public. One is that of David C. Wattles, 
who was arrested at North Branch, Michigan, 
on Noy. 23, 1861, and imprisoned at Fort La- 
fayette. The examination is thus reported. 

Mr. Wattles, with nine others, were first 
called up, and asked the following questions: 

““When were you arrested?” “ Where were you 
arrested?” ‘ Whatis yourage?” ‘“ What were you 
arrested for?” These questions were each answered 
by Mr. Wattles, except the last one, which he informed 
them was one he was as anxious to have answered as 
they could be. After asking him if he sympathized 
with the rebels, and a few similar questions, the Com- 
mission expressed themselves satisfied. Their secre- 
tary, however, was not so clear, and interposed to ask 
him if there was not a secession flag raised at North 
Branch, and if he did not participate in raising it? To 
this Mr. Wattles responded, that he heard that Isaiah 
Butler had an old shirt which he had used in straining 
blackberry juice for wine making, which he on an oc- 
casion exhibited as a secession flag, and that the story 
of this flag had travelled throughout the country, re- 
ceiving additions as it went. 

This closed the examination, and Mr. Wattles was 
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removed to the “house of detention,” where he was 
retained until the day following, when he was again 
ses before the Commission and informed that he 
could have his liberty by signing sad teat He 

expressed his willingness to sign r he could have 
anexamination. Gen. Dix replied: “This is an exam- 
ination that you have had.” Mr. Wattles in de- 
murred. He wished to return to his home from 
all charges and suspicions; but as there was no other 
alternative, he concluded to sign. 


_ The case of the Messrs. Flanders, of Frank- 

“lin county, New York, contains some facts 

which took place at an earlier date, which have 
been thus reported: 


Not long after the transfer of the prisoners from Fort 
Lafayette to Fort Warren, notice was given that ona 
certain day Mr. Seth C. Hawley would visit the fort 
for tonal A sag of aseertaining who among the ns 
confined there were willing to take the “ oath of alle- 

iance,” as it was termed, as a condition, not of release, 
Rut of having their cases examined into and reported 
upon. This oath reads as follows: 

“T do solemnly swear that I will support, protect, 
and defend the Constitution and Government of the 
United States inst all enemies, whether domestic 
or foreign, and I will bear true faith, allegiance, 
and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resolution or 
law of any State, Convention, or Legislature to the con- 

notwithstanding; and further, that I do this with 
a full determination, pledge, and purpose, without any 
mental reservation or evasion whatsoever ; and further, 
that I will well and faithfully perform all the duties 
which may be required of me by law. So help me 


The Messrs. Flanders united in a reply to this prone: 
‘sition, declining to take the prescribed oath for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“ We have been guilty of na offence against the laws 
of our country, but have simply exercised our consti- 
tutional rights as free citizens, in the open and may. 

ression of our opinions upon public affairs. e 
have been placed here without legal charges, or, in- 
deed, any charges whatsoever, being made against us, 
and upon no legal id but 4 an arbitrary and 
ill order of the Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State of the United States, Every moment of our 
detention here is a denial of our most sacred rights. 
Weare entitled to, and hereby demand an uncondi- 
tional discharge; and while we could cheerfully take 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, because we are, always have been, and ever in- 
tend to be loyal to that instrument (though at the same 
time protesting against the right of the Government to 
impose even such oath upon us as.the condition of our 

ischarge), we cannot consent to take the oath now re- 
quired of us, because we hold no office of any kind 
under the Government of the United States, and it is 
an oath unknown to, and unauthorized by, the Consti- 
tution, and commits us to the support of the Govern- 
ment, though it ney be acting in direct conflict with 
the Constitution, and deprives us of the right of freel 
discussing, and by peaceful and constitutional meth 
oO posing its measures—a right which is sacred to free- 

m, and which no American citizen should voluntarily 
surrender. That such is the interpretation put upon 
this oath by the Government, and such its intended 
effect, is plainly demonstrated by the fact that it is dic- 
tated to us as a condition of our release from an im- 
ee inflicted upon us for no other cause than 

at we have romance the above specified constitu- 
tional rights.” 


After the Secretary of War, Mr. Simon Cam- 
eron, resigned in January, he was appointed 
minister to Russia. When he was nearly ready 
to embark for that country, on April 15th, a 
writ from the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Was served upon him at the suit of Mr. Pierce 
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Butler for trespass, assault and battery, and 
false imprisonment on the 19th of August pre- 
vious. At that time Mr. Butler was suspected 
of a correspondence with the Confederate States 
unfavorable to the cause of the Union, and 
during a moment of public excitement was ar- 
rested by order of Mr. Cameron, without pro- 
cess of law, and without any assigned cause, 
his trunks, drawers, wardrobe, and entire apart- 
ments searched, and private papers taken pos- 
session of by the United States marshal and 
four assistants. His office was also examined, 
his books and papers taken, and in one hour 
from the arrest he was on his way to New York, 
with the marshal and his assistants, all armed 
with revolvers, who conducted him that even- 
ing to Fort Lafayette. A subsequent applica- 
tion on the part of Mr. Butler’s friends to the 
Secretary of War, to ascertain the reason of 
his action, though in a measure answered, in- 
duced no satisfactory response. 

He asserted that nothing was found among 
his papers to call in question his loyalty to the 
Government, and in obtaining the writ he re- 
frained from arrest and the demand for security 
from Mr. Cameron, as his wish was merely to 
test the constitutionality of his imprisonment. 
He was liberated five weeks from his imprison- 
ment, without a reason being given for his dis- 
charge any more than for his arrest. 

The following correspondence took place in 
consequence of this arrest: 


Puiwapetraia, April 16, 1862. 

Sir: By the directions of Gen. Simon Cameron, I 
send you a summons issued by the Supreme Court of 
this State, at the suit of Pierce Butler versus Simon 
Cameron, July 1, 1862—November 17. The writ is re- 
turnable the first Monday of May, 1862, and is for 
trespass vi e¢ armis, assault and battery, and false im- 
prisonment. 

The cause of action is no doubt founded upon the 
supposed misconduct of Gen. Cameron in causing the 
arrest of the A sxenage Mr. Pierce Butler, and placing 
him in Fort Warren, or some other public fortification, 
without authority of law, while he, Gen. Cameron, was 
Secretary of War. As I am instructed, the act was 
not the act of Gen. Cameron, and was done by those 
who commanded it to be done for just reasons and for 
the public good. 

You will please communicate the fact of the suit to 
the President and such other official persons as should 
pro be advised of it, and have such action taken 
as shall relieve the defendant, Simon Cameron, from 
the burden, cost, and responsibility of defending this 
suit. 

By direction of Gen. Cameron, I have, as his private 
counsel, ordered my ap ce for him, while I also 
invite and request the intervention of the proper au- 
thorities in his behalf and for his protection. I am, 
sir, truly, &. BENJAMIN H. BREWSTER. 

Hon. Wii1t1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, t 
Wasuinetox, Apri/ 18, 1862, 
Sm: Ihave received your letter of yesterday, stat- 
ing that, by directions of Mr. Simon Cameron, you 
transmit to me a summons issued out of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania, at the suit of Pierce 
Butler against Mr. Cameron, for trespass vi e armis, 
assault and battery, and false imprisonment, in causing 
the arrest of the plaintiff without authority of law. _ 
This communication has been submitted to the Presi- 
dent; and J am directed by him to say, in reply, that 
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he ayows the proceeding of Mr. Cameron referred to 
as one taken by him when Secretary of War, under the 
President’s directions, and deeme necessary for the 
prompt suppression of the existing insurrection. 

The President will at once communicate this cor- 
respondence to the Attorney General of the United 
States, and also to Congress. I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Bensamin E. Brewster, Esq., Philadelphia. 

A case bearing upon this point occurred a 
few years since in New York. It was that of 
Commander Hollins, against whom an action 
of trespass was brought in the New York 
Common Pleas on behalf of owners of proper- 
ty destroyed by him in his bombardment of 
Greytown, Nicaragua. The cause wasremoved 
into the United States Circuit Court, and ar- 
gued before Mr. Justice Nelson on the point 
raised, that Hollins, as commander of the sloop 
of war Cyane, was acting under orders from 
his superior officer, the President of the United 
States, and therefore was not personally liable 
to the plaintiff. To this it was replied that the 
President had no power to declare war, and 
that therefore the act both of the President and 
Hollins was without show of authority, and 
both were guilty of injuring the plaintiff. The 
Court, after having had the matter under ad- 
visement for some time, ruled that the decision 
of the Executive was final, and justified Hollins 
in the execution of his orders. 

Arrests still continued to be made, but under 
the form of military orders, of which the fol- 
lowing is an instance: An order was issued by 
Maj.-Gen. Dix to a deputy provost marshal to 
arrest Richard Carmichael, judge of Talbot coun- 
ty court, Maryland, and Isaac Powell, the pros- 
ecuting attorney, on a charge of treason. Gen. 
Dix was at the time in military command 
at Baltimore. The arrest was made by the 
deputy marshal, McPhail, assisted by several 
officers from Baltimore. A military company 
was also detailed in view of threatened resist- 
ance, but their services were not used. The 
manner in which this arrest was made is thus 
related : 

The marshal and his men went into the court house, 
where the zonge was presiding upon the bench, and 
ascending the place, told the Judge that he must consid- 
er himself under arrest and a prisoner. The Judge 
seemed astonished, and demanden the authority for such 
a proceeding, and was answered, by the authority of the 
United States Government. The Judge’s reply indi- 
cated that he did not regard that authority ener the 
circumstances of the case. Here a call was made for 
the sheriff of the county; and the crier of the court, 
seated near the window, was adding to the excitement, 
but was soon silenced with the threat that if he said 
another word he would be knocked down. Officer 
Bishop, receiving an order to take the Judge in cus- 
tody, took hold of him, when the Judge kicked him. 
Bishop then drew a revolver, and with it struck the 
Judge upon the head several times. Others arrested 
Mr. Powell and two citizens named William Nabb and 
Elixir Pascault. The proceeding was prompt, de- 
cisive, and done in less time than is required to write 
an account of it. But the court room presented a most 
singular scene, all present being greatly excited. The 
members of the jury, who were sitting in the box, 
asked for directions as to what they should do, but 
petting no answer, soon left the building. The arrests 

aving been made, Judge Carmichael was attended by 
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a physician of the town, who dressed his wounds. The 
military soon made their appearance, and the whole 
party, after a short delay, marched to the landing, where 
a steamer was in waiting, and started for Baltimore. 
The boat stopped at Fort McHenry, and placed the 
Leinage a in charge of Col. Morris, commanding the 
pos 


Another instance is thus described : 


Mr. William H. Offutt, a venerable citizen of Mont- 
gomery county, Md., was arrested at his home on May 
283d, by order of Gen. Wadsworth, the military gov- 
ernor of the District of Columbia, and lodged in the 
Old Capitol as a “‘ prisoner of State,” 

It seems that this gentleman had by a due process 
of law recovered a fugitive slave belonging to him un- 
der the laws of Maryland. On the ground that this 
slave had received a “‘ military protection,’ Gen. Wads- 
worth sent a file of soldiers into Montgomery comes 
twenty-three miles from Washington, to demand the 
restitution of the person returned by the civil authority 
yap oe with the execution of the fugitive slave law. 
As the slave could not be produced,in consequence of 
his removal to another part. of Maryland, the owner, 
Mr. Offutt, was arrested in his stea 
Washington, where, as before said, he was impris- 
oned at the “ Old Capitol building.” 

Mr. Blair, the Postmaster-General, becoming aware 
of the facts, and being apprised of the estimable charac- 
ter of Mr. Offutt, as also of his approved loyalty, imme- 
diately peageres his release from the custody in which 
he was held. 


On the 24th of September, President Lincoln 
issued the following proclamation : 


Whereas it has become necessary to call into service 
not only volunteers, but also portions of the militia of — 


the States by draft, in order to suppress the insurrec- 
tion existing in the United States, and disloyal persons 
are not adequately restrained by the or inate. TO- 
cesses of law from hindering this measure, an Sea 
giving aid and comfort in various ways to the insur- 
rection, 

Now, therefore, be it ordered— 


First, That during the existing insurrection, and as 


& necessary measure for oy cepesg the same, all reb- 
els and insurgents, their aiders and abettors, within the 
United States, and all persons discouraging volunteer 
enlistments, resisting military drafts, or guilty of any 
disloyal practice, affording aid and comfort to the reb- 
els against the authority of the United States, shall be 
subject to martial law, and liable to trial and punish- 
ment by courts martial or military commission, 
Second. That the writ of habeas corpus is suspended 
in respect to all persons arrested, or who are now, or 


- hereafter during the rebellion shall be, imprisoned in 


any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, or other 
lace of confinement by any military authority, or 
by the sentence of any court martial or military com- 
mission. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this twenty- 
fourth day of September, in the year of our 
{u.s.] Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, and of the independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


’ By the President : 


Wi1iam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


This was followed soon after by an order 
from the Secretary of War, appointing a pro- 
vost marshal general of the War Department, 
with headquarters in Washington; and one or 
more special provost marshals as necessity 
might require in each State, who were required 
to report to and receive instructions and orders 
from the provost marshal general. The chief 


and brought to - 
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design of the order was stated to be the arrest 
of deserters. (See, for the order, ARMY OF THE 
Unirep States.) 
The action of the civil courts during this 
state of affairs is illustrated by a few examples. 
On the 18th of September, Isaac C. Thomas, 
a citizen of Bucks county, Penn., was arrested 
on acharge of discouraging enlistments. On the 
20th John H. Cook, of Philadelphia, was ar- 
rested by authority of the following order, 
‘which is an example of those used in these 
cases : 
War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON CITY, ' 
Sept. 19, 1862. 

To Bens. FRANKLIN, Esq., Chief of Police, Philadelphia: 
Yours of the 17th instant and enclosed is received. 
You are hereby authorized to arrest John Cook upon 
the charge specified in the affidavits you sent. You 
will imprison him at the usual place of keeping in 
custody persons arrested for political offences, and 

report. 
By order of the Secretary of War, 
D. C. TURNER, Judge Advocate. 


In the case of Thomas an application was 
made to Judge Cadwalader, of the United 
States District Court for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, who on the 24th issued a writ of habeas 
corpus, returnable on the 26th. Similar action 
took place in the case of Cook, and both the 
parties accused were admitted to bail. The 
report of the proceedings of the court is as 
follows: 


At the hearing, Mr. Knox, who, with Messrs. Coffee 
and Ashton, represented the marshal, filed a petition 
with a motion to quash the writ, citing the President’s 
Ng peace suspending the writ o corpus. 

. Knox contended that, under this proclamation, the 
judge could not interfere with the arrest. 

udge Cadwalader desired to hear an argument on 
the following points: : 

First. Whether a person who is not in the military 
service of the Government, and is not in a place where 
hostilities are actually pending or threatened, and is 
not at a place in military occupation, is liable to mili- 
tary arrest in a district in which the courts of ordinary 
civil and criminal jurisdiction are open for the regular 
administration of justice. 

Second. Whether the third section of the act of oth 
August, 1861, legalizing and making valid all the acts, 

roclamations, and orders of the ident after 4th 
arch, 1861, applies to his acts, proclamations, and 
orders of a similar character made after the enactment 
of that law; and if not, whether any other act of Con- 
eee has expressly or impliedly authorized the-proc- 
amation in question. 

Third. Whether the President has the authority 
without or independent of any statutory authori- 
zation. 

Mr. Knox contended that the burden of showing 
that the act of the President was not authorized, was 
__ With the other side. It was not incumbent upon him to 
- show that the President had authority, as the judge 
must presume, until the contrary, that the act was 


lawful. He further contended that, if there was to be 
any postponement of the case, the accused should be 
remanded to the custody of the marshal. 


Mr. Brewster, who, with Mr. Brooke, represented 
Mr. Thomas, stated that his client was amongst the 
most loyal of the citizens. He desired time to pre- 
pare an argument on the questions presented by the 


court. 

Judge Cadwalader fixed Monday at noon for the 
hearing, and admitted the accused to bail to appear at 
that time. 
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On Monday, at the hour appointed, the cases 
of Isaac C. Thomas,and John H. Cook, charged 
with disloyal practices, were called up, when 
the following proceedings took place: 


Mr.-Knox, representing the United States marshal, 
asked and obtained leave, in the case of Mr. Thomas, 
to withdraw the application, made a few days ago, to 

uash the writ of Aabeas corpus. He then presented 
the following return: 


“* To the Hon. John Cadwalader, Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania: 

“Wm. Millward, the defendant in the within writ 
mentioned, for return thereto, respectfully states to 
your Honor that the said Isaac C. Thomas was arrest- 
ed by him before the issuing of his writ, in pursuance 
of an order to that effect made by the Secretary of 
War, through L. C. Turner, Judge Advocate ; and that 
immediately upon the issuing and service of this writ, 
the said Isaac C. Thomas was removed from the cus- 
tody of the defendant by the order of your Honor, he 
haying entered into recognizance, with sureties, for his 
appearence, and to abide the order of the Court in his 
behalf; and that he is not now, nor has he been since 
the time aforesaid, in the custody of the defendant; 
and the defendant further states that he has recently 
received directions from the War Department to dis- 
charge the said Isaac C. Thomas from the arrest afore- 
said, and that he does not claim the custody of the re- 
lator. WM. MILLWARD. 

“ PoinapELputa, Sept. 80, 1862.” 


Mr. Knox also presented a return in a similar form 
in the case of Mr. Cook, He then said: In presentin 
these returns I desire to say that I knew nothing o 
these arrests until some time after they were made, 
and after the writs of us had been issued 
by your Honor. Upon inquiry I learn that affidavits 
had been made making certain charges against these 


parties. 

The Judge: Is it regular that, after these returns, I 
should hear any argument ? 

Mr. Knox: I do not propose to present an argument 
at all, but simply to make a statement. Affidavits 
had been made making charges against these parties. 
Those affidavits were forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment. That department, through the Judge Advocate 
at Washington, issued its orders for their arrest, one 
of the orders being directed to the chief of police of 
this city, the other to the marshal of the district. 
Upon ok further information the proper author- 
ities are satisfied that the public interests do not re- 
quire that these persons should be further restrained 
of their liberty. Accordingly, the defendants have been 
instructed not to claim the further custody of the rela- 
tors, without, however, conceding in any wise that, 
where a person is proper'y under military arrest, that 
arrest can be interfered with through the intervention 
of a writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. G. M. Wharton: We make no concession that 
there is any other “ proper authority ” than the judge 
of this court. 

The Judge: These proceedings are ended by the re- 
turns. I regret that any subsequent remarks have been 
thought necessary. I have only to say to the respec-- 
tive petitioners that they are at liberty to depart and 
go whither they please. 


About the same time a case occurred before 
the United States Court for the district in- 
cluding Vermont. Three persons had been 
arrested in Jericho, in that State, charged with 
disloyal practices, and imprisoned. <A writ of 
habeas corpus was issued by Judge Smalley im 
behalf of one of these men. Onthe return day 
the marshal appeared before the court without 
the prisoner, and made return that the prisoner 
was detained under an order of the War De- 
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partment, dated August 8, suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus in such, cases. The judge 
stated that “whether the” President has the 
right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus with- 
out appealing to Congress was a controverted 
question. In his opinion the President has that 
power in cases of important military exigency ; 
but be that as it may, that the Secretary of War 
and his subordinates have no power to suspend 
the writ; that the return of the marshal is not 
a compliance with the writ, and that unless 
within four hours the prisoner be produced in 
compliance with the order of court, he should 
issue a further order requiring the United 
States marshal and sheriff to show cause at the 
next term of the cireuit court, on the 3d of 
October next, why an attachment should not 
issue against them for contempt of court.” 

The final decision of the court in this case 
was reported in substance as follows: 


That the orders of the War Department under which 
the men against whom treason was alleged were ar- 
rested were in violation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and were therefore il- 
legal and void. 

hat if, under the provisions of the Constitution, 
the President of the United States had the power to 
suspend the writ of habeas us, he could not dele- 
gate that power to his subordinate officers. 

That the Constitution made the President com- 
mander-in-chief of the military forces of the United 
States, and that this, with the provisions of the laws 
of 1795, which had been declared to be constitutional, 
conferred upon the President power to declare mar- 
tial law, and martial law having been declared by 
the President’s proclamation of the 24th of Septem- 
Doreeiaso facto the writ of habeas corpus was now sus- 

ende 
Therefore, if the said Field was now produced before 
the court, he could not be discharged, but would have 
to be remanded to the custody of the marshal. 

On the 1st of September, however, when these pro- 
ceeding were instituted against the marshal, the writ 
of habeas corpus was not lawfully suspended, and it 
was no justification to him that he acted under the or- 
ders of the War Department, those orders having been 
issued without the authority of law. 

Marshal Baldwin was accordingly declared guilty 
of contempt of court, and fined one hundred dollars, 
which fine he paid. 


In the State of New Hampshire, Nathaniel 
Batchelder, having been arrested on charges of 
disloyal speeches and practices by some of his 
fellow citizens, and imprisoned in Fort Consti- 
tution, on the 8th of September he applied to 
Chief Justice Bell, of the Supreme Court of the 
State, for the writ of habeas corpus. It was 
promptly granted, and served on the United 
States marshal, Mr. Ela. On the 19th Mr. 
Ela appeared before the court with counsel, 
Mr. Daniel Clark of the U. 8. Senate, to make a 
return of the writ, and produced the following 
letter : 

JupGE ApyocATE GENERAL’s Orrice, Sept. 18, 1862. 
Hon. Jacos H, Exa, U. 8. Marshal, Rochester, N. H. 


Sir: Your telegram to the Secretary of War, under 
date of the 10th instant, relative to the writ of habeas 
corpus issued in the case of Nathaniel Batchelder, ar- 
rested for disloyal practices, has been referred to this 
office for reply. 

The Secretary of War directs me to inform ‘eg that, 
by an order issued under the authority of the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, a printed copy of which is 
enclosed, the writ of habeas corpus has been suspended 
in all cases of arrests for “disloyal practices,” to 
which class of offences that of Nathaniel Batchelder 
manifestly aati The Secretary instructs me to say 
that to the writ of habeas corpus issued by Chief Justice 
Bell you should return these facts as your warrant for 
holding the prisoner in custody. Should any attempt 
be made, after the return, to release the prisoner by 
the civil authority, which is not anticipated, the Sec- 
retary directs that you appeal for support and protee- 
tion, in the discharge of your duties, to the military 
force of the United States in your vicinity. 
Very ag ais ef a obedient servant, 
J. HOLT, Judge Advocate General. 


After an argument by counsel, the chief 
justice stated that it seemed to him to be in- 
expedient and useless to the prisoner to issue 
an order for an attachment which could not be 
enforced; that the Government of the United 
States had plainly expressed their determina- 
tion to resist by force any attempt of the civil 
authority to deliver the prisoner, and that he 
received this not as a threat, but as the an- 
nouncement of a settled resolution, which, with 
the vast armies under their control, they had 
the ability to execute against any power which 
the State could command for the enforcement 
ofthe law. He, therefore, declined to take fur- 
ther action in the case. 


In Wisconsin a case occurred in which one 
Nicholas Kemp was arrested, and a writ of ha- 
beas corpus was granted, to which a return 
similar to those in the preceding cases was 
made. Issue was taken on the sufficiency of 
the return, and Chief Justice Dixon gave the 
unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the State, as follows: 


This case. pertains to the power of the President 
under the constitution and laws of the United States 
in time of civil war to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 

, declare martial law, and-to arrest and cause to be 
punished by the sentence of a court martial or military 
commission, citizens charged with offences against the 
laws and xegulabion® of war. It goes one step further; 
it involves the power of the President to declare an 

unish as offences those acts which are not made such 
by acts of Congress. These are emphatically questions 
of Federal cognizance, and which must, in the last re- 
sort, be determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and I repeat my regret that it has be- 
come my duty to decide upon them at all. 

I have, however, this encouragement, that for my 
errors there is aremedy, which though slow and some~ 
times-embarrassed by Biate opposition, is nevertheless 
such as Congress has seen fit to provide. And this 
consideration, that our decision is preliminary and not 
final—that we merely prepare the way for the deter- 
mination of the court which can alone settle the law, 
will relieve me from that extended discussion of the — 
questions which their gravity and importance would 
otherwise seem to demand. ‘The only motives to such 
a discussion are to show that I have not passed lightly 
over the grounds of my opinion—that I have not as- 
sumed to deny the legality of the acts of the President 
without a careful and deliberate examination of the 
whole subject, and these I must suffer to rest upon the 
assertion that I have given the questions the fullest 
consideration that my time and limited opportunities 
would permit. I am/‘also led to this course because I 
cannot regard the principles involved as either new or 
doubtful. 

They are, in my judgment, settled, so far as any 
matters of judicial inquiry can be said to be settled 
before a court not authorized finally to determine the 
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law for itself, by the uniform decisions of the courts 
and the concurrent opinions of eminent jurists and 
statesmen. I say matters of judicial inquiry, because 
Tobserve that a distinction has been attempted by the 

resent learned Attorney General of the United States 

yetween judicial questions and political questions. I 
question the soundness of that distinction, and without 
particular criticism, feel myself obliged, for the present 
and until it has received the sanction of the Federal 
Supreme Court, to disregardit. Iam vei A judicial 
capacity and must be governed by the established rules 
- and maxims of the courts. rete : 

I may furthermore add that the principles involved 
have recently been the subjects of most profound and 
elaborate argument by several most able lawyers and 
judges. I refer to the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, 

ex parte John Merryman, 9th American Law Regis- 
ter, 524; the article entitled ‘“ Habeas Corpus and 

ial Law,” ‘‘ North American Review,” Oct., 1861 
pp. 471 to 519, supposed to be from the distinguished 
pen of Professor Parker of Cambridge; the argument 
of Judge Curtis of Boston, entitled “‘ Executive Power,” 
pemplilet, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1862; and the 
opinion of Judge Hall, of the Northern District of New 
York, in the matter of Judson D. Benedict. I might 
under any circumstances, without repeating the argu- 
ments, content myself with a reference to these as a 
complete vindication of the conclusions at which I have 
arrived, and which I will proceed to state in as few 
_words as possible. 

And, first, I think the President has no power, in the 
sense of the ninth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas co . Itis, m my judgment, a 
legislative and not an executive act, and the power is 
vested in Congress. Upon this question, it seems to 
me that the reasoning of Chief Justice Taney in ex 
geht Merryman is unanswerable; and in saying this, 
‘L accept as just the strictures of Professor Parker, in 
the article referred to, upon the decision there made. 
I agree that there is a plain distinction between the 
suspension of the writ in the sense of the clause of the 
constitution and the right of a mili commander to 
refuse obedience when justified by the exigencies of 
war, or the ipso facto suspension, which takes place 
wherever martial law actually exists, which the Chief 
Justice seems to have overlooked, 

But this kind of suspension, which comes with war 
and exists without proclamation or other act, is limited 
by the necessities of war. It applies only to cases 
where the demands upon the officer’s time and services 
are such that he cannot, consistently with his superior 
military duty, yield obedience to the mandates of thé 
civil authorities, and to cases arising within distriets 
which are properly subjected to martial law. In cases 
of the latter meat 59 ges it is probable that the civil 
magistrates would be bound to take judicial notice of 
the existence of martial law by which their functions 
are so far suspended; but as to the former, it would 
seem that the military officer should, if practicable, 
make return of the facts showing his excuse. The re- 
spondent in this case has made no such return, and 

is brings me to the next question. 

Does martial law prevail at the present time in the 
State of Wisconsin? In using these words I adopt the 
distinction taken by Judge Curtis between military 
law and martial law; applying the former to those 
rules enacted by the legislative power for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the army and navy, and the 
militia when called into the actual service of the Unit- 
ed States, and the latter to that government and con- 
trol which military commanders may lawfully exercise 
over the persons and ty, erty of citizens and individ- 
uals not engaged in the fand or naval service. Upon 
this question [ entertain as little doubt as upon the 
other. I think it does not. 

The powers of the President as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy in time of war are strictly con- 
stitutional powers, so denominated by John Quincy 
Adams, who, I believe, has taken as broad ground in 
favor of the powers of war as any American statesman 
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or jurist. They are derived from the Constitution in 
the pac bpaaty | aide to Congress to carry on war, and 
though not defined by that instrument, they are limited 
by the laws and usages of nations adopted in their full 
extent by the common law of England (4 Bl. Com. 67) 
and of this country. Of those laws and usages there 
is no principle better settled in modern times, as re- 
spects free or constitutional governments, than that 
martial law is restricted to those places which are the 
theatre of war and to their immediate vicinity. Modi- 
fied by the necessities of war it is obvious it cannot ° 
operate beyond these bounds. 

The precise limits of the jurisdiction of the mili 
commander in cases arising near the scene of the strife 
may be a question for discussion, to be determined ac- 
cording to circumstances ; but over remote districts 
and those not immediately connected with the opera- 
tions of the contending armies, all courts and writers 
concur in sdying that martial law cannot be extended. 
The true test in case of civil war would seem to me to 
be whether the civil authorities are able by the ordi- 
nary legal process, to preserve order, punish offenders, 
and compel obedience to the laws. ff they are, then 
the military commander has no jurisdiction. If, on the 
other hand, through the disloyalty of the civil magis- 
trates or the insurrectionary spirit of the people, the 
laws cannot be enforced and order maintained, then 
martial law takes the place of civil law whenever there 
is sufficient military force to execute it. 

The resistance in which the petitioner was implicat- 
ed was riotous but not insurrectionary. Saving the 
definition of martial law, which I think too broad, pre- 
ferring that given by Professor Parker on page 501, 1 
commend the views of Judge Curtis upon this ques- 
tion, not only for their general force and accuracy, but 
for the spirit of candor and sympathy for the national 
executive in these times of our trouble, and of patriotic 
devotion to country evinced by the learned author, 
which should characterize the criticism of all loyal 
citizens, 

The power of the President to prescribe offences, or 
to make rules for the conduct of citizens in districts 
not subject to martial law, and to enforce them by fines 
or imprisonment, by whatever form of trial, I think 
not a question of discussion. This power, whenever 
possessed by the Federal Government, resides in Con- 
gress. Whether under the fifth article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, Congress declaring the 
offence, might have vested the jurisdiction in a ‘court 
martial or military commission, in the case of the 
present petitioner, I need not inquire. Nothing of 
that kind has been done, and he seems not to be charg- 
ed with any offence known to the laws of Congress. 

These I believe to be the real questions presented, 
and in stating my convictions of the law I desire to 
add that they are given without the slightest disrespect 
to the President, who has, in all his actions, been gov- 
erned by the highest motives of patriotism, public 
honor, and fidelity to the Constitution and laws. Pen- 
ned at the gloomiest period of our public misfortunes 
—when over fifty thousand of the noblest of the land, 
answering the summons, had fallen a sacrifice to the 
sacred cause of our agar eae one division of 
the army of the Union, already most sadly repulsed, 
was threatened with complete overthrow by superior, 
almost irresistible numbers, and another, broken and 
wavering, was retiring before the resistless and impla- 
cable foe—when the oats way to national life, honor, 
and peace, lay through the fire and blood of battle— 
and when, in response toa recent call for additional 
forces, instead of the utmost loyalty and patriotism on 
the part of every citizen of the loyal States, each ask- 
ing where he could be most useful or how he could best 
promote the welfare and safety of his country, there 
Was reason to apprehend, in some quarters, factious 
and disloyal opposition—the proclamation in question 
is not a welcome subject of criticism. : 

As not unfrequently happens in the affairs of war, 
it is easier, sometimes most painfully so, with time for 
deliberation, to point out mistakes after they are com- 
mitted, than to see and avoid them amid the difficul- 
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ties and dangers by which the military commander is 
at the moment surrounded. If, under these circum- 
stances of national and executive embarrassment, the 
President has transcended his lawful authority, he has 
committed an unintentional error, which he will be the 
first to repair and the last tovindicate. My duty, how- 
ever, compels me to judge his acts, not by his inten- 
tions, but by the Constitution and laws, giving a fair 
and reasonable scope to all the powers which they con- 
fer upon him, 
It follows that in my judgment the return of Gen. 
Elliot shows no sufficient cause for the detention of the 
etitioner or why he should refuse to produce his body 
fefore this Court; but as the issuing of the attachment 
at the present time may lead to serious and most un- 
fortunate collisions, which it is possible to avoid by a 
short delay, I deem it advisable, adhering to the pre- 
cedent set by other Courts and Judges under like cir- 
cumstances, and out of respect to the national author- 
ities, to withhold it, until they shall have had time to 
consider what steps they should properly take in the 
case, 


Many other cases of applications to the courts 
for the writ of habeas corpus occurred; in 
some of which it was granted, and in others, 
tefused. 

The arrests, some of which were flagrant, 
attracted so much attention that they exerted 
an influence upon the State elections near the 
close of the year, in which the Administration 
party was very seriously defeated. Released 
prisoners on their return to their residences 
were in many instances received with immense 
popular demonstrations. 

On the 22d of November, therefore, the fol- 
lowing order was issued by the War Depart- 
ment: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurneton, ov. 22, 1862. ; 

Ordered—1. That all os now in military custody, 
who have been arrested for discouraging volunteer en- 
listments, opposing the draft, or for otherwise givin 
aid and comfort to the enemy, in States where the draft 
has been made or the quota of Volunteers and militia 
has been furnished, shall be discharged from further 
mnilitary restraint. 

2. That persons who, by the authority of the military 
commander or governor in rebel States, have been ar- 
rested and sent from such State for disloyalty or hos- 
tility to the Government of the United States, and are 
now in military nt may also be discharged upon 
giving their parole to do no act of hostility against the 

overnment of the United States, nor render aid to 
its enemies. But all such persons shall remain subject 
to military surveillance and liable to arrest on breach 
of their parole. And if any such persons shall prefer 
to leave the loyal States on condition of their not re- 


turning again during the war, or until special Jeave for | 


that purpose be obtained from the President, then such 
person shall at his option be released and depart from 
the United States, or be conveyed beyond the military 
lines of the United States forces. 

8. This order shall not operate to discharge any 
person who has been in arms against the Government, 
or by force and arms has resisted or attempted to re- 
sist the draft, nor relieve any person from liability to 
trial and punishment by civil tribunals, or by court 
martial or military commission, who may be amenable 
to such tribunals for offences committed. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant General. 


Indictments were now found in some of the 
States against the individuals who had execut- 
ed these orders to arrest. In New Jersey the 
grand ‘jury of Hunterdon county found bills 
of indictment against the U. 8. marshal and 
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his aids, for arresting a citizen of that county. 
The marshal and his aids were arrested and 
put under bonds to appear at the term of the 
court in April, 1863. Similar proceedings 
took place in Ohio. The Congress subsequent- 
ly in session passed an act authorizing Presi- 
dent Lincoln to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, etc. 

HARRISONBURG, the capital of Rocking- 
ham county, Virginia, is a small village situated 
in a fertile country, west of the southern termi- 
nation of the Massanutten mountain. It is 
near Cross Keys, the scene of the battle be- 
tween Gens. Fremont and Jackson, in the re- 
treat of the latter from the pursuit of Gen. 
Banks across the Potomac. The population 
was about 1,500. It is the termination of the 
Manassas Gap railroad. 

HOGG, Tuomas JErrrrson, Esq., born at 
Norton, in the county of Durham, May 24, 1792, 
died at his residence, Clifton-road, St. John’s 
Wood, August 27, 1862. He received the prin- 
cipal part of his education at the Royal Gram- 
mar School of Durham, under the late Rey. Dr, 
Britton, who was famed for the many able 
scholars he had sent to both universities. In __ 
January, 1810, he entered University College, 
Oxford, where commenced his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Percy Bysshe Shelley, whose biog- 
raphy he has not lived to complete. He was 
admitted to the bar at the Middle Temple in 
1817, and for many years regularly attended 
the assizes and quarter sessions. In 1833 he 
was appointed one of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Commissioners for England and Wales, 
and subsequently, for more than twenty years, 
was the revising barrister for Northumberland 
and the northern boroughs. Few English schol- 
ars could surpass him in his thorough acquaint- 
ance with Greek and the Grecian authors, and 
he was also well read in the modern languages 
—German, French, Italian, and Spanish. He 
was the author of ‘‘Two Hundred and Nine 
Days; or, The Journal of a Traveller on the 
Continent,” several essays in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” and other periodicals, and two able 
articles in the last two editions of the Edin- 
bugh ‘“ Encyclopedia Britannica”—viz., ‘‘ Al- 
phabet” and ‘‘ Antiquities.” 

HOLLY SPRINGS, the capital of Marshall 
county, Mississippi, was a flourishing and beauti- 
ful village, 210 miles north of Jackson, the 
capital of the State, and situated on the rail- 
road from New Orleans to Columbus, near 
Cairo, on the Ohio, called the Mississippi Cen- 
tral. It has been noted for the excellence of 
its schools and the intelligence of its inhabi-- 
tants, and contains several churches and one 
bank. It was involved in the military opera- 
tions of the year, and occupied by the Federal 
forces at two different periods. (See Army 
Operations.) Its population was about 5,000, 

HOPE, Rev. Frep. Wm., a clergyman of the 
Church of England, born in Portman-square, 
London, Jan. 3, 1797, died at the same place, 
April 15, 1862. He was educated at Christ 
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Church Oollege, Oxford; graduated in 1820, 
and was ordained to the curacy of Frodesley, 
Shropshire. His health, however, proving in- 
sufficient for the duties of his profession, he 
was obliged to relinquish it, and henceforth 
turned his attention to scientific pursuits, for 
which he had a peculiar fondness. While in 
college he had devoted much attention to ge- 
ology, and especially entomology, and, after 


leaving Oxford, pursued his zoological studies 


with great earnestness, extending his researches 
to every branch of animated nature. His suc- 
cess as a collector of English insects was very 
great, repeated reference being made to them 
in Stevens’ great work on English insects and 


i several other valuable publications upon that 


department of science. He did not, however, 
confine his attention to the insects of his own 
_ country, but formed, at great expense, an ex- 
tensive collection, which became famous on the 
Continent for the numerous Indian, Africa 
and Asiatic rarities amassed together. He w 
connected with several scientific societies, and 
his frequent contributions to their publications 
were of great value. His investigations fol- 
lowed the subject in all its branches, practical 
and historical. During the latter part of his 
life his health required a residence in the warmer 
parts of Europe, where he added to his collec- 
tions fishes, crustacea, &c., as well as birds and 
shells. In 1849 he executed a deed of gift, 
making over his whole collection, as well as his 
library and engravings, to the University of Ox- 
ford, with a view of promoting the study of 
natural history in that institution. His dona- 
tion likewise comprises one of the largest col- 
lections of engraved portraits and topographi- 
cal illustrations ever formed. Of these the 
portraits cannot be fewer than 140,000, and the 
engravings of all kinds 100,000. The former 
_ are arranged in series, and composed of royalty, 
nobility, clergy, lawyers, statesmen, military 
and naval officers, authors, painters, sculptors, 
philosophers, medical professors, zoologists, 
botanists, geologists, &c. In the year 1855, the 
first stone of the new museum at Oxford was 
laid, on which occasion the honorary degree of 
D. OC. L. was conferred on him by the univer- 
sity. In 1861, Mr. Hope further testified his 
devotion to the university by endowing a pro- 
fessorship of zoology. 

HORNE, Tomas Harrwett, D. D., an Eng- 
lish clergyman and author, born in London, 
October 20, 1780, died in the same city, January 
27, 1862. His father was a barrister’s clerk in 
the office of Mr. Graham, afterward one of 
the barons of the exchequer. Young Horne 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital School, and 
made excellent proficiency in his studies; but, 
at the death of his father, when he was fifteen 
years of age, he was compelled to enter upon 
a life of labor for his own support and that of 
his younger brothers and sisters. For ten 
years he worked as a barrister’s clerk for differ- 
ent employers, occupying -his leisure hours, 
often far into the night, in study and literary 
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labor. He very early experienced some dis- 
quietude from the infidel views prevalent at 
that period, and, having settled in his own mind 
the question of the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, he sought to aid others, 
and published, when about twenty years of age, 
a ‘Brief View of the Necessity and Truth of 
the Christian Religion,” in two vols. 8vo., 
which, obscure as its author was, passed through 
several editions, and led to his subsequent great 
work. From this time onward, for the next 
fifteen or twenty years, he occupied his leisure 
hours (being employed through the day regu- 
larly as a barrister’s clerk till 1806, for the next 
three years as private secretary to Joseph But- 
terworth, Esq., and from 1809 to 1823 as sub- 
librarian of the Surrey Institution) in editing 
or compiling a great number of works upon 
the most miscellaneous subjects, in order to 
add to his slender income the means of edu- 
cating his brothers and sisters. Itis said that at 
least 50 separate works were thus prepared by 
this patient toiler. In 1824 he received the 
appointment of senior assistant librarian in the 
department of printed books at the British 
Museum, which he retained till 1860. It was 
while connected with the Surrey Institution 
that he prepared and published the first edition 
of his great work, “An Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures,” London, 3 vols. 8vo, 1813. This 
work was at once adopted in Europe and Amer- 
ica as a text book for theological students, and 
brought its author into notice. It passed, dur- 
ing the author’s lifetime, through ten succes- 
sive editions, being brought up to the latest re- 
sults of biblical criticism, and the last edition, 
issued in 1860, was in four bulky quartos. 
Over 15,000 copies were sold in England dur- 
ing Mr. Horne’s life, and it was republished in 
several editions in the United States, and trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe, 
and several of those of India. An abridgment 
of it, by the author, had also a very large sale. 
In 1819, Mr. Horne was ordained by Dr. How- 
ley, then Bishop of London, to the curacy of 
Christ Church, Newgate-street, and subse- 
quently became assistant minister at Wilbeck 
Chapel. In 1833, Dr. Howley, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, appointed him to the living of 
a small church in Lombard-street, which he 
held till his death. The University of Penn- 
sylvania conferred on him the degree of D. D. 

HUNTSVILLE, the capital of Madison coun- 
ty, Alabama, is a beautiful town, situated on 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 116 
miles south by east of Nashville. It contains 
numerous fine edifices of stone, churches and 
seminaries, and had a population of about 
4,500. It was occupied during the night of the 
8th of April by a division of Federal troops, 
under Gen. Mitchell. This was done so quietly 
that the unsuspecting inhabitants were not 
aware of what had taken place until the troops 
were in peaceable possession, when consterna- 
tion seized them. 
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ILLINOIS, one of the most fertile States of 
the West, bounded on one side by the Missis- 
sippi river and on another by the Ohio; has in- 
creased in population 860,481, in the ten years 
ending in 1860, when the total population was 
1,711,981. The population of some of the cities 
of the State was as follows: 


CITIES. 1850. 1860. / Increase, 
IOHIGAZO> boss dab 00 29,963 109,260 79,29T 
AON TTY sean eee 3,585 7,338 3,753 
Freeport.......... 1,436 8,529 2,093 
Galena 3 ooe3 i d0.0% 6,004 8,193 2,189 
PORIN So eeeeniee 1,678 8,467 1,789 
Peoria: ssicduvuesac 5,095 14,045 8,950 
Qniney. to. kansas 6,902 18,682 6,730 


The number of white males was 898,941, do. 
females 805,350. 

The number of deaths in the State during the 
year ending May 31, 1860, was 19,263. The 
most fatal diseases were consumption, croup, 
dysentery, fevers, and pneumonia. 

The number of deaf mutes was 801. 

The industrial products of the State were 
during the year ending June 1, 1860, as fol- 
lows: iron founding, $605, 428; coal, $964,187; 
lead, $72,953; lumber, $2,275,124; flour and 
meal, $18,104,804; spirits, $8,204,176; malt 
liquors, $1,309,180; leather, $150,000; boots 
and shoes, $963,052 ; furniture, $873,609. An- 
nual product, $56,750,000. 

The value of real and personal property was 
$871,860,282 : increase in ten years $715,595,276. 
The cash value of farms was $432,531,072; do. 
farming implements and machinery,$18,276,160. 
Land improvements, $13,251,473. 

Some of the most important productions of 
agriculture were as follows: horses, 575,161; 
asses and mules, 38,881; milch cows, 532,731; 
working oxen, 90,973; other cattle, 881,877 ; 
sheep, 775,230; swine, 2,279,722 ; value of live 
stock, $74,434,621. 

Wheat, 24,159,500 bush. ; rye, 981,322 bush. ; 
corn, 115,296,779 bush. ; oats, 15,336,072 bush. ; 
tobacco, 7,014,230 pounds; cotton, 6 bales of 
400 pounds each ; wool, 2,477,563 pounds ; peas 
and beans, 112,624 bush ; potatoes, Irish, 5,'799,- 
964 bush.; do. sweet, 341,448 bush.; barley, 
1,175,651 bush.; buckwheat, 845,069 bush.; 
value of orchard products, $1,145,936 ; butter, 
28,337,516 pounds; cheese, 1,595,368 pounds; 
hay, 1,834,265 tons. 

There were 23 daily, 1 biweekly, 6 triweekly, 
228 weekly, and 1 monthly political newspapers 
published in the State; and 5 weekly and 6 
monthly religious newspapers. 

The crops in the State during 1862 were 
abundant as usual, and with the loss of the 
Southern market in consequence of the war and 
the high price of transportation by railroad to 
the Eastern markets and the abundance of other 
freight, corn became at some points almost val- 
ueless, and was used as an article of fuel. 


The convention elected at the close of 1861 
to draft a new constitution for the State, as- 
sembled at Springfield in the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1862, and continued in session about three 
months. The constitution of the State then in 
force was adopted in 1841-2, when the popu- 
lation of the State was about 478,183. In some 
of its details it was not suitable to the al- 
tered circumstances of the people. The instru- 
ment prepared by the convention failed to re- 
ceive the votes of a majority of the people 
when submitted to them, and therefore did not 
go into operation. It extended the jurisdiction 
of the county courts; the finding of a jury was 
unnecessary for the prosecution of offences not 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitenti- 
ary; each county was to elect a prosecutor or 
county attorney. The number of members of 
the Legislature was increased from one hundred 
to one hundred and thirty-five. The restriction 
of the existing constitution upon the expendi- 


tures was wisely omitted in the new instrument. ° 


No fundamental law can be drafted with such 
foresight as to anticipate all future contingen- 
cies, and these restrictions have always led to 
embarrassment and subterfuge in legislation. 
The term of the office of governor was limited 
to two years, instead of four; soldiers in the 
field were allowed to vote. It secured a lien to 
the mechanic, also certain rights to married 
women, and an exemption of the homestead 
from execution for debt. It forbade any 
negro or mulatto to migrate or settle in the 
State after its adoption. It provided that no 
negro or mulatto should have the right of suf- 
frage or hold any office in the State. It pro- 
hibited the creation of any banking corporation 
or association, and withheld from the General 
Assembly power to pass any law reviving, en- 
larging, extending, or renewing the charter of 
any existing bank or banking corporation. It 
prohibited the circulation within the State of 
any bank note, check, or draft as money, of a 
less denomination than ten dollars, and after 
the year 1864, of a less denomination than 
twenty dollars, and after the year 1866, of any 
bank note, check or draft of any denomination 
whatsoever, as money. It also contained the 
following addition to the Bill of Rights: 

Sec. 80. The people of this State have the exclusive 
right of governing themselves, as a free, sovereign, and 
independent State, and do, and forever shall, enjoy and 
exercise every power pertaining thereto, which is not, 
and may not hereafter be, by them, expressly delegat- 
ed to the United States of America, or prohibited to the 
State by the Constitution of the United States. 

This expresses very clearly the views of the 
American people on the important question of 
State Rights, but, to avoid any, even the slight- 
est misunderstanding, the convention also in- 
serted this section immediately after the pre- 
ceding : 
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.__ Sec. 81. That the people of this State regard the 
Union of the States, under the Federal Constitution, as 
PERMANENT AND INDISSOLUBLE, from which no State has 
& constitutional right to withdraw or secede. 

_ These two sections embody the principle. 
They clearly define the distinction between the 
State and the Federal Governments, the preser- 
vation of which has E hopes the beautiful ex- 
pression in regard to this system that the States, 
under the Federal Government, are “ distinct 
as the billows, yet one as the sea.” 

In relation to negroes the constitution of the 
State has for some years contained the follow- 
ing provision : 

Arr. 14. The General Assembly shall at its first ses- 
sion under the amended constitution pass such laws as 
will effectually prohibit free persons of color from im- 
migrating to and settling in this State, and to effectu- 
ally prevent the owners of slaves from bringing them 
into this State for the purpose of setting them free. 


This constitution was submitted to the elec- 
tors of the State in June for their approval. 
Some of its provisions were also submitted sep- 
arately. The result of the vote of the people 
was as follows: 

For the new constitution. .........cscsesesesecees 1 
the new constitution .......02.-+sseseeees 

For the article prohibiting banks..........-.+.-.-- 126,538 
Against the article prohibiting banks.............- 
For the exclusion from the State of negroes and 

“ob gh ad Ee ae oh bap 2:2 OT Nat gee stare 
Against the exclusion of negroes and mulattoes. .. 4 
Against granting the right of suffrage or office to 


n or “eS i 9 soa 0.7 211,920 
In favor of granting the right of suffrage or office to 

negroes or mulattoes........ pabidas.23 av abs dates 85,649 
For the enactment of laws to reerent negroes and 

mulattoes from going to and yoting in the State 198,988 
Against the enactment of laws to prevent negroes 

and mulattoes from going to and voting in the 

Be icacackaends0n awe wes macanp<vancue se. ae0, 44,414 
For Soy Tete ors apportionment............ «s+ 125,740 
Against Congressional apportionment ............. 182,970 


Thus while some of the provisions of the new 
constitution received a majority of the votes 
cast and were thereby approved, yet the instru- 
ment entire was rejected. 

The only movement of importance in political 
affairs related to the choice of members of Con- 
gress at an election held on the 14th of October, 
and members of the State Legislature. The 
State being entitled to an additional member of 
Congress, under the new apportionment of Con- 
gress, and as the election took place before 
any session of the Legislature by which the 
State might be redistricted, this additional 
member was chosen by the electors of the 
whole State. A treasurer and superintendent 
of public instruction were also chosen by the 
electors of the whole State. 

As usual, the questions of national politics 
formed the issue of the election, and the re- 
spective parties, of which there were two, held 
their conventions, nominated their candidates, 
and made their declaration of principles. 

The Republican Convention assembled at 
Springfield, on Sept. 24. B. ©. Cook was 
chosen president. It nominated E. 0. Inger- 
sall for congressman at.large, Newton Bateman 
for superintendent of public instruction, and 
Wm. Butler for treasurer, and adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration of principles : 
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Whereas, The Government of the United States is 
now engaged in the suppression of a rebellion, the 
most causeless that has ever occurred in the history of 
nations; and whereas the successful and immediate 
suppression of the same demands the united and hearty 
cooperation of all loyal citizens, we, therefore, the 
Union men of the State of Illinois, do proclaim the 
following as the basis of our action : 

feesolved, That we acknowledge but two divisions of 
the people of the United States in this crisis—those 
who are loyal to its Constitution, and are ready to make 
every sacrifice for the integrity of the Union and the 
maintenance of civil liberty within it, and those who 
openly or covertly endeavor to sever our country or to 

ield to the insolent demands of its enemies—that we 
raternize with the former and detest the latter; and 
that, forgetting all our former party names and dis- 
tinctions, we call upon all our patriotic citizens to 
rally for one undivided country, one flag, one destiny. 
olved, That the preservation of constitutional 
liberty, the integrity of American soil, and the memo- 
ries of three fourths of acentury of peace and prosper- 
ity, such as before were never exhibited in the world’s 
history, demand the prosecution of this war to what- 
ever extent it may be necessary, or at whatever sacrifice 
may be required. 
lved, That we cordially endorse the proclama- 
tion of freedom and confiscation of the President, is- 
sued September 22, 1862, as a great and imperative 
war measure, essential to the salvation of the Union; 
and we hereby a all truly loyal citizens to sus- 
tain him in its complete and faithful enforcement. 

Resolved, That all laws now in force, passed for the 

urpose of crippling the latent resources of the rebel- 
ion, by confiscating the property of rebels, meet the 
hearty concurrence of this convention; and we shall 
hold all officers, both civil and military, responsible for 
a strict and vigorous enforcement of the same. 

Resolved, That the maintenance of the Government 
and the preservation of national unity are the great 
end and purpose of the present war, and to accomplish 
these the rights of person and property in all sections 
of the eet should be subordinate. 

Resolved, That we admire and heartily commend the 
patriotic and efficient aid rendered by loyal Democrats 
to the present Administration, while we deprecate the 
course of Faso leaders, representing party organi- 
zation, in finding fault with the Administration in ‘the 

rosecution of the war, while they studiously avoid be- 
ing harsh toward the conspirators of the South who 
are now attempting to sweep down the last vestige of 
constitutional liberty. 

Lesolved, That, while we are in favor of a system of 
direct taxation to oy extent necessary to suppress the 
rebellion, maintain the public credit, and pay the inter- 
est on the national debt, we are, nevertheless, in favor 
of such modifications of the present law as may be 
found necessary to make it equitable in its opera- 
tion. 

Feesolved, That, regarding the construction of a ship 
canal connecting the Mississippi and the lakes as a 
work of great national importance, demanded alike by 
military necessity and the wants of commerce, and 
calculated to unite more closely the different sections 
of our country, we would urge upon our representa- 
tives in Con to use their best efforts to secure the 
passage of an act for the speedy accomplishment of 
this great national work. 

Resolved, That the governor of this State, in his 
zealous and efficient labors to bring into the field the 
full quota of Illinois troops, and in the effort he has 
made to provide our soldiers with things necessary for 
their comfort, when sick and wounded, deserves and 
should receive the commendation and gratitude of the 
entire people of the State of Illinois. 

Resoln , That the volunteers of this State who have 
so patriotically perilled their lives in the defence of our 
common country are entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of the people, and we hail with especial delight their 
noble heroism exhibited on every battle field from the 
Potomac to the Kansas. 
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The candidates nominated by the Democratic 
Convention were—for congressman at large, 
James B. Allen; for superintendent of public 
instruction, John P. Brooks; for treasurer, 
Alexander Starne. > 

As it is important only to show the chief 
points of national interest upon which the two 
parties were divided at this election, reference 
is here made to the resolutions adopted by the 
Democratic Convention in Indiana, on page 527, 
as illustrative of this difference of views with 
sufficient clearness. Both conventions were 
members of one and the same great party. 

The votes of the citizens at the elections were 
given as follows: 


The Republican vote for Congressman at large was. .119,764 
The Democratic vote for Congressman at large was. .136,060 


Democratic majority.........ceceveesceceseoees 16,299 
The Republican vote for Treasurer Was.......+-++-- 120,116 
The Democratic vote for Treasurer Was.......++--+ 136,662 

Democratic majority.......+-seecceceeresccoees 16,546 


The votes for members of Congress were 
given as follows: 


Republican. Democratic, 
1st district.......... 968 os ween vee saves 206 
2d SS  Travaienigienee 19,618 =. os0.c0sicdee¥s 4,785 
8d ~ 16. 426 vissidcecsssedec 6,785 
4th “* CTL scvieeosesnts 6. 11,626 
Ses asec scan TEGGSS. sescurege ses 1,020 
Re aie NES 10,604 - scious cise ces 419 
Tet. PY once. cestses FOO0E Pic. ceaeat debe 11,371 
Sth PBs Vas caaice VI GAB, f de vasa cenaee 12,808 
Oth... No candidate: .. 56.05 0.00% «see 13,391 
ae 2 e809 eer eee ie cece decsececes oat 
TM Leisaccenes WOLD ovccccescceces 
BRU oe Savi. as wee’ GSOEY ivsisesassnes 10,990 
Sota Ee eewasee 42D cwevwsweee ween 9,497 


The Republicans elected three, and the Demo- 


crats eleven, members of Congress. The Le- 
gislature was elected as follows: 
Benate. House. 
Democrats........... AS riendase sbacesiens 
Republicans.......... PA itawecsurrewm vers. 29 


At the election «in Chicago, the largest city 
of the State, for mayor, in April, 1862, the 
votes were cast as follows: 


862. 1861. 
Democrat........... TOD ches owas dees 6,601 
Republican.......... WLU a cuaa cates scot 8,274 


The governor of the State is Richard Yates, 
whose term of office expires Jan. 1, 1865; the 
Secretary of State is Ozias M. Hatch, whose 
term expires at the same time. The debt of 
the State is $12,337,381. The number of 
banks in the State at the close of the year was 
18. Their circulation was fully secured. 

The number of regiments sent by the State 
into the service of the United States, to the 
close of 1862, was 130 of infantry, 16 of cay- 
alry, and 2 regiments and 7 batteries of artil- 
lery. The State has promptly furnished the 
troops called for by the Federal Government, 
without any drafting. 

ILLUMINATION, Gas and Oms. Under 
this head will be presented certain important 
and recent additions to our knowledge respect- 
ing the materials employed for purposes of 
illumination, and also some of the latest pro- 
cesses in connection with the preparation of 
burning oils and of illuminating gases. 
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Igniting Point of Coal Gas.—Dr. E. Frank- 
land has, in the “‘ Journal of Gas-Lighting,” &c., 
No. 250, a paper detailing very fully the ex- 
periments and observations of different author- 
ities on the subject named; the following 
being the conclusions to which he is led: 

1. Coal gas cannot, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, be inflamed at a tem- 
perature below that necessary to render iron 
very perceptibly red hot by daylight in a well- 
lighted room. But this temperature is consider- 
bly below a red heat visible in the open air on 
a dull day. t 

2. This high igniting power of coal gas under 
all circumstances, is due in a great measure to 
the presence of olefiant gas and luminiferous 
hydrocarbons. 

8. The igniting point of explosive mixtures 
of the gas of coal mines is far higher than that 
of similar mixtures of coal gas; consequently, 
degrees of heat which are perfectly safe in coal 
mines, may ignite coal gas; and the safety-lamp 
is hence much less safe in coal gas than in fire- 
damp. 

4. Explosive mixtures of coal gas and air 
may be inflamed by sparks struck from metal 
or stone. Thus, an explosion may arise from 
the blow of the tool of a workman against iron 
= stone, the tramp of a horse on pavement, 

C. 

5. Explosive mixtures of coal gas may also 
be ignited by a body of a comparatively low 
temperature, through the medium of a secord 
body, whose igniting point is lower than that 
of coal gas. Thus, sulphur, or substances con- 
taining sulphur, may be inflamed far below 
visible redness; and the contact of iron below 
ared heat with very inflammable substances, 
such as cotton waste, may give rise to flame, 
which will then, of course, ignite the gaseous 
mixture.—The full paper appears in the “ Jour. 
of the Franklin Inst.,” Aug. 1862. 

Origin and Treatment of Petroleum: Uses 
of its Products —The following instructive 
summary relative to the points indicated, is 
from a communication to the “ Scientific Am- 
erican,” by a member of the Chemical Society 
of Schenectady, N. Y.: 

In regard to the origin of petroleum (rock 
oil), scientific authorities differ ; but the theory 
most generally favored is, that it is the product 
of the slow distillation, at low temperatures, 
of organic matter in the interior of the earth; 
the vapors being condensed in certain fissures 
and the surrougding soil. The lake of Trini- 
dad and the bituminous matter of the Dead 
Sea may also be referred to a similar source. 
But for how many centuries must this opera- 
tion have been going on, to have effected such 
enormous results! 

Of the many uses to which petroleum and its 
derivatives are applied, that of illumination is 
the most important; and the process of refin- 
ing is exceedingly simple. The crude material 
is put into a large iron retort, connected with 
a coil of iron pipes surrounded by cold water, 
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called the condenser. Heat is applied to the 
retort, and from the open extremity of the 
condenser, a light colored liquid of a strong 
odor soon flows. This is naphtha, and is very 
yolatile and very explosive. Some refiners 
mix it with the burning oil, and numerous ac- 
cidents have resulted from such mercenary 
indiscretion. ‘ It is usually run into a separate 
tank. After the naphtha has passed over, the 
- oil used for illumination distils off. Steam is 
now forced into the retort and the heavy lubri- 
cating oil driven over. There now remains 4 
black, oily, tarry matter, sometimes used to 
grease heavy machinery, and a black coke, em- 
ployed as fuel. There are, therefore, five sub- 
stances separated in this operation, but only 
the first three are of any economic importance. 
The naphtha is used as a substitute for 
turpentine in paints, or by repeated distilla- 
tions the benzole is separated from it and em- 
loyed to remove spots from fabrics. This, 
wever, is rather a drug in the hands of the 
refiner. 
The burning oil (called kerosene, and in Eng- 
land, paraffine), as it comes from the retort, is 


of a yellow color, and in order to remove this, 


it is placed in a large lead-lined cistern, and 
agitated with about ten per cent. of sulphuric 
acid. After the acid and the impurities have 
subsided, the oil is drawn off into another tank 
and agitated with four per cent. of soda lye. 
This last operation is to remove any acid re- 
maining with the oil, and also to extract the 
residue of the coloring matter. In fact it is 
sometimes employed alone, and a very good oil 
obtained. The oil is now agitated with water 
to remove the soda lye, and is then ready for 
consumption. The colorless oil is by no means 
the most economical, but on the contrary more 
light is obtained from the yellow article. 

The heavy oil is cooled down to 30° Fahr., 
when the paraffine (solid) crystallizes out, and 
is separated from the oil by pressing. It is 
further purified by another pressing and by 
alternate agitation, in a melted state, with sul- 
phuric acid and soda lye. It is then moulded 
into candles. It is a curious fact that the com- 
position of paraffine and of good coal gas is ex- 
actly the same. 

In Egypt a substance derived from petroleum 
was used in embalming bodies; and in Persia 
and the neighboring countries asphaltum is 
used to cover the roofs of the houses and to 
coat the boats. In France asphaltic pavements 
have been successful in several.cities, and for 
the protection of stone no material is better 
adapted. Mixed with grease the Trinidad as- 
phaltum is applied to the sides of vessels, to 
prevent the borings of the teredo, and with 
quicklime it affords an excellent disinfectant. 
Among the products of the distillation of petro- 
leum are naphthaline and kerosolene. The 
former is the substance from which is obtained 
aniline, the base of the beautiful colors, mauve, 
magenta and solferino. The latter has been 
proposed as a substitute for chloroform and 
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ether. Many other substances have been sep- 
arated, but as yet none of them have been ap- 
plied. As this is comparatively a new field, 
many discoveries may be confidently expected 
in it in the course of a few years. 

Paraffine (or Kerosene) Oils.—At the request 
of the Manchester Sanitary Association, Mr. 
Ch. O’Neil examined many specimens of par- 
affine oils. About 25 of these were bought in 
Manchester, 3 or 4 of them being from the 
United States; and there were besides ‘14 
samples from oil wells in Pennsylvania and 
Canada. One sample from London and another 
from Liverpool formed with air an explosive 
vapor at as low a temperature as 60° F., and 
were to be considered as decidedly unsafe, 
Three of the samples gave with air explosive 
mixtures at 85°; of the remainder, 4 formed 
explosive mixtures at about 100°; then 3 more 
at about 120°, and 20 by the time of reaching 
150°. Of the last 20, 18 were manufactures of 
one firm in Manchester, that of Mr. Young, all 
whose oils were found safe; 2 of them were 
from America. Out of 32 samples, 20 were 
pronounced safe; 3 lessso; 9dangerous. Some 
of these oils, even of high specific gravity, are 
dangerous—specific gravity being thus shown 
to be no test of safety. Neither is the boiling 
point such a test; since many substances of 
high boiling points have still a very high diffu- 
sive power; coal naphtha, for example, which 
boils at 260°, can form an explosive mixture in 
air, and almost instantly, at 32°. 

The illuminating power of parafiine (kero- 
sene) oil is remarkably high. One gallon of 
Young’s paraffine oil, weight about 81 Ibs., 
will give, according to Dr. Letheby’s experi- 
ments, the light of 233 lbs. of spermaceti can- 
dles, or of 27 Ibs. of wax candles, or of 28} Ibs. 
of stearic candles, or of 40 lbs. of the best tal- 
low candles. 

For a valuable history of Petroleum or Rock 
Oil, with an appended note on the chemical 
composition of this oil and its relation to that 
of various coals, peat, woody fibre, &., by 
Prof. T. S. Hunt,—and also for a paper on the 
‘**Explosibility of Coal Oils,” by Mr. T. Allen, 
of R. 1.,-—the extent of which papers is too 
great to allow of a satisfactory abstract within 
the limits of this article, the reader is referred 
to the “Smithsonian Report,” 1861. Mr. Allen, 
it may be remarked, traces the great explosive- 
ness of the coal or rock oils, where it exists, to 
the fact of their not being entirely freed from 
the more volatile and extremely inflammable 
naphtha, benzole, benzine, &c., associated with 
them. Since crude petroleum and coal oils 
contain much naphtha, they partake in corre- 
sponding degree of its dangerous properties; 
and the careful and entire separation of all more 
volatile components by distillation, in prepar- 
ing the so-called “‘kerosene,” or other oils for 
burning, becomes a point of the highest im- 
portance. 

In the autumn of 1862, the grand jury of 
the city of New York, taking into considera- 
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tion the increasing introduction of rock and 
coal oils, and products obtained by refining 
from these, and the facts of frequent explo- 
sions resulting either through imprudence or 
unavoidably, in cases of their being burned or 
stored for sale, recommended the passing of 
an ordinance prohibiting the storing of crude 
petroleum, &c., within the fire limits. The 
subject was discussed before several meetings 
of committees appointed by the Common 
Councils of both New York and Brooklyn, as 
well as the further question of fixing a vapor- 
izing point for these oils, 7. e., a point any oil 
readily vaporizing below which should not be 
allowed for sale. It appears that finally no 
action was taken, at least in the former city, 
further than to the effect of prescribing an 
extremely small limit to the quantity of these 
oils allowed to be kept on sale at any one place 
and time. Some interesting facts, however, 
were brought out during the discussions. 
When the coal or earth oils are once on fire, 
the throwing on of water only aggravates the 
flames, by spreading the oils, which are lighter 
and float on the water, and bringing them more 
largely into contact with air. The practice 
of keeping these oils stored upon the walks, 
where the explosive mixture of their vapor 
with air outside the barrels, or within them 
when only partially full, may be accidentally 
ignited in many ways, was particularly repre- 
hended as dangerous. By some who address- 
ed the committees, it was claimed that the 
ordinary refined oils were quite as explosive as 
the crude. Mr. Tagliabue showed a sample 
of a purified oil which could not be lighted by 
amatch, but which at 90° threw off an inflam- 
mable vapor, and exploded at 108°. Mr. Finch, 
a manufacturer, had experimented on the oils 
since 1854; he had found their vaporizing 
point to vary from 65° to 152°, the best petro- 
leum he had ever burned vaporizing at the 
temperature last named. In England, and in 
the State of Ohio the vaporizing point fixed on 
is 100°; it is believed that this is also the point 
established in Brooklyn. It was proposed to 
fix the vaporizing point for New York at 120°, 
and by others at 110°—the lowest of these 
points being here never attained by the heat 
of summer; but no definite action on this sub- 
ject appears finally to have been taken. 

Dr. Frankland, in his account of illuminating 
materials and processes as illustrated in the 
exhibition of 1862, speaking of the new branch 
of industry—the preparation of burning and 
other oils from peat, coal, petroleum, &c.—re- 
marks on the enormous development there 
shown to have taken place in this line of pro- 
duction within the past seven years. Besides 
the oils from various parts of Great Britain and 
France, others and of equally excellent quality 
were shown from the United States, and from 
Germany, Prussia, and Austria. The yield of 
petroleum by the oil wells of the United States 
surpasses that of any other part of the globe, 
that of the Oil Creek region’ alone, in the 
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year 1862, being estimated at not less than 
71,000,000 gallons, 

Carburation of Gas.—Mr. Haywood, engi- 
neer to the Commissioners of Sewers, London, 
and Dr. Letheby, have prepared for that body 
a report on the subject named, which appears 
in the “Chem. News,” No. 105, and in the 
Jour. of the Franklin Inst.,’’ March, 1862. Ex- 
periments were made with a view to testing the 
value of the proposed application of the Car- 
burating Gas Company’s process to the public 
lamps. The patent of this company is for plac- 
ing near to the gas burners a receptacle con- 
taining coal naphtha; the gas passing through 
or over this, takes.up, and becomes enriched 
by the addition of the volatile hydrocarbons 
contained in the naphtha—the illuminati 
power of the gas being thereby increased, and 
in a ratio determined mainly by the quality of 
the naphtha used. “Chemical and photometri- 
cal experiments showed that the gain in illu- 
minating power was, with different samples of 
naphtha, from 25 even to 77 per cent. In ex- 
periments with 12 lamps in Moorgate street, 
the equalization of the amount of light secured 
by burning 6 of these without and 6 others wi 
the carburetting apparatus, being judged by the 
eye, and without careful measurement, and 
extended over 30 nights of June and July, the 
result was that the former burners consumed 
an average of 4.89 cubic feet of coal gas per 
hour, the latter an average of 2.09 cubic foot 
of the same gas carburetted per hour, the naph- 
tha being in this case of the best quality. It 
was inferred that, for the warm months, 3 cubic 
feet of the carburetted gas may be considered 
about equal to 5 cubic feet of that not carburet- 
ted; and assuming the data applicable to all sea- 
sons of the year, the process applied to the 2,825 
lamps within the city would effect a saving 
annually of about £2,825. In afinal report on 
the subject, the gentlemen named conclude 
that the use of naphthalized gas (the best naph- 
tha being employed) will secure an economy 
of from 40 to 50 per cent. in the volume of gas 
consumed; and ‘they favor a practical trial of 
the method. 

Bassett’s Carburetting Apparatus.—For the 
carburation of gases, 7. e., the charging of them 
with some other substance in the state of gas, 
or vapor, and which is more rich in carbon 
than themselves, naphtha offers itself as the 
most convenient and effective material. A 
difficulty attendant on its use, however, is that 
the vapors which it most readily yields are 
such as at low temperatures, as under 60°, or 
certainly under 50° F., are re-condensed, thus 
leaving the gas little if at all impyoved, and 
clogging the pipes with the resulting liquid. 
To obviate this, attempts have been made to 
keep the pipe beyond the carburetting appa- 
ratus heated. But naphtha being in fact a com- 
bination of several hydrocarbons having differ- 
ent degrees of volatility, Mr. J. A. Bassett, of 
Salem, Mass., has devised a gas carburetting 
apparatus (patented July, 1862) in which he 
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takes advantage of this circumstance, cooling 
the gas before passing it through the naphtha, 
so that it may take up only the hydrocarbons 
of such high volatility as not to be likely to re- 
condense even at low temperatures, The gas 
is cooled by causing it to flow through a long, 
labyrinthine passage, formed by placing one 
within another a series of cylinders between 
which annular spaces are left. Some naphtha is 


- placed in the lower part of this cooler, and the 


gas finally escaping from it and partly charged 
ascends into a second vessel or tube filled with 
& porous material, which, being by capillary 
attraction kept saturated With naphtha, ex- 
poses this liquid in the most effectual manner 
to the gas rising through it. For this use, the 
inventor prefers the material known as porous 
carbon, and sometimes employed for filters. 
A valve is so placed between the two vessels, 
that the opening it allows for the gas shall be 
inversely proportional in area to the pressure 
and velocity of the current, thus serving to 
equalize the delivery of the gas; and another 
valve, nearly closing when the supply of naphtha 
in the apparatus diminishes to a certain extent, 
interrupts in this manner the flow of gas, and 
reduces the light, thus giving notice of the 
re of replenishing with the carburetting 

qui 

Illuminating Gases from Petroleum, or Coal 
Oil, or from their Derivatives—Petroleum and 
coal oil are alike mixtures of a variety of hydro- 
carbons, liquid (at common temperatures), or 
dissolyed; and these components are to such 
an extent identical or closely allied in the 
two compound oils, that the latter may be 
taken as for many purposes, very nearly equiv- 
alents, the one of the other. Both of them 
offer in quite concentrated and convenient form 
the elements necessary to the production of 
illuminating gases. This is in yet higher degree 
true of certain derivatives or products sepatable 
from the rock or coal oils, as naphtha, benzole, 
kerosene, &c.; and in case of these latter, an 
additional advantage is, that the gas directly as 
produced is certain to be very much more pure 
than fe. coal gas pe ha chery after the best 
practical system of washing and purifying. 
Besides, the rock and coal oils are fo to be 
had, the one in nature, the other as resulting 
in the manufacture of coal gas, &., in very 
great abundance; so that, in some situations 
actually worthless or of merely nominal value, 
they are generally cheap in all places in which 
an actual demand for them could exist. In 
view of these facts, as would be expected, 
numerous methods and processes have been at- 
tempted, or are now in course of trial, for pro- 
ducing from the crude oils or their derivatives 
the desideratum of an illuminating gas, at once 
more convenient and certain in its manufacture, 
as well as more pure and also more economical 
in price, than the coal gas so generally in use. 
Of course, the gas so sought mnst be a perma- 
nent one, capable of being stored in gasometers 
and delivered without condensation through 
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pipes in the coldest weather; while it is further 
quite certain that, if an illuminating gas can be 
economically produced from these oils or their 
products, one element of its economy will be 
in the superior brilliancy of its light, due to 
the taking up of a larger percentage of the car- 
bon so abundant in them. 

In fact, these oils and their several compo- 
nents alike contain an excess of carbon over 
the hydrogen present, as compared with the 
proportions of these two elements required to 

roduce even the Aeavy, and much more the 

ight carburetted hydrogen, or the mixture of 
both, as usual in coal gas. If, now, in attempts 
at obtaining a gas from these oils, the effect 
of the process employed is merely to produce 
in whole or in part a vapor, in lieu of a per- 
manent gas, that is, if the molecules of the 
vapors of the oils be not made by heat or by 
some other cause to assume a new arrangement 
and combination (so that the oil can be said to 
be destructively distilled), then, so far as a mere 
vapor is the product, this is quite certain to 
prove worthless and positively troublesome by 
recondensing at low temperatures. If, on the 
other hand, destructive distillation of the oils 
does take place, with generation of permanent 
gases, these are quite certain to be chiefly the 
light and the heavy carburetted hydrogen (C. 
H, and ©,H,) in mixture, and the latter, in view 
of the*abundant carbon of the oils, in larger 
relative proportion than occurs in case of coal 
gas. But, further, the percentage of hydro- 
gen in the oils being fixed by the composition 
of each of them, and always at a small limit, 
it follows that this fact will limit also the 
amount of the gases that can be generated, and 
that in attempting to convert the oils alone into 
gas, a considerable residue of carbon which 
could not be taken up in the formation of the 
gases must present itself after the process. So 
far as the making of gas is concerned, this is a 
waste of the material employed; and as a mat- 
ter of fact, the destructive distillation of any 
one of the oils referred to shows such waste in 
the copious residue of carbon, in form of soot, 
or coke, &. By the introduction, however, 
during gasification of the oil vapors, of the re- 
quisite addition of hydrogen from some extra- 
neous source, the conditions of the moment 
favoring chemical union, it is safe to presume 
that a greatly increased proportion of the car- 
bon will be taken up; indeed, it appears, from 
certain trials, that the whole of the carbon is 
taken up in gaseous form, if the supply of hy- 
drogen be sufficient. In such case, while a 
pure and highly illuminating gas is produced, 
there is no loss of the material which can enter 
into its composition. Thus have been indicated 
the various aspects and conditions of the prob- 
lem under consideration; that, namely, of the 
economical production of an illuminating gas 
from the oils already named. Some of the 
methods recently tried or now being developed 
with a view to such manufacture will now be 
described, the reader being left to judge how 
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far they severally succeed in meeting the actual 
requirements of the case. 

Gas from Petroleum Alone.—Messrs. L. Da- 
vis & F. M. Parks patented, in 1862, a process 
for producing a permanent gas for general illu- 
mination, from petroleum at avery high tem- 
perature. They employ the crude petroleum, 
passing this through a double vertical retort, 
so that the oil may be subjected to a very high 
temperature at two rapidly succeeding inter- 
vals. The gas is permanent, but the account 
does not state what percentage of the petro- 
leum is in this way convertible into gas, what 
amount of waste remains from the process, nor 
what is the exact chemical nature and illumi- 
nating power, and hence the actual cost and 
value of the gas obtained. Since the crude pe- 
troleum contains much water, if some material 
which will abstract the oxygen of the water be 
prem in the retorts during the process, the 
iberated hydrogen must act to insure a large 
increase in the volume of combustible gases, 
although incombustible carbonic acid must 
probably, in that case, be mixed with them. 

Hill’s Air Gas, Oleo- Water Gas, and Electro- 
Chemical Gas.—Mr. Hill, of New York, secured, 
June 15, 1858, a patent for an air gas. The 
process consists in blowing air, oxygen, car- 
buretted hydrogen, or hydrogen, over, into, or 
through an oil, such as petroleum, coal oil, 
naphtha, oil of turpentine, or even alcohol, and 
igniting the mixture at the orifice of a pipe or 
burner, a brilliant light being thus produced. 
By further diluting the oil vapors, by means of 
increasing the proportion of the gas blown into 
the oil, a more complete combustion re- 
sults, with the production of little light, but of 
an intense heat, said almost to equal that of 
the compound blowpipe of Dr. Hare. The air 
gas in this form of combustion is stated to have 
been already applied as the fuel for driving 
steam engines, and the inventor is now adapting 
it to locomotives. By burning the diluted gas 
within a perforated platinum capsule, an ex- 
tremely brilliant light is produced, and the pla- 
tinum cup may be made of any required di- 
mensions. 

Mr. Hill’s oleo-water gas was patented in 1861. 
In preparing this, a common gas retort is used, 
billets of pine wood being placed within an 
iron cage inside the retort; heat being applied, 
wood gas distils over (passing on its way 
through a washer, or purifier), until the wood 
is converted into charcoal. When the retort 
hasattained acherry-red heat, regulated streams 
of petroleum, or other gas-yielding oil, and of 
water, are allowed to flow into it. The heat 
suffices to convert the water'into steam and the 
oil into vapor, as introduced. Thesteam parts 
with its oxygen to the red-hot charcoal (or, in 
part, it may be, to superfluous carbon in the 
oil vapor), and a considerable volume of a per- 
manent illuminating gas passes over into the 
gasometer, the presumption being that the oil 
vapor has been destructively changed, combin- 
ing at the same time with the hydrogen libe- 
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rated in decomposition of the steam (water), 

and that the resulting gas—which, to the eye, 

burns with a white, clear, and brilliant flame— 

is rich in, or mainly composed of, the highly 

illuminating bicarburetted hydrogen or olefiant 

gas. It does not appear, however, that the gas 
produced has been chemically analyzed, the 

consumption and illuminating power exactly 
measured, nor, of course, the comparative cost 
and value determined. It must be added that 
the entire body of oxygen abstracted from the 
admitted water probably goes at the tempera- 
ture of the retort to the production of its equi- 
valent of carbonic acid, this product, if really 
the result, constituting so much incombustible 
or dead matter already in the gas, as prepared 
for consumption. A recent statement furnished 
by Mr. Charles Sears, chemist, gives the best 
proportions of the materials, for a good strong 
light, as, of paraffine oil (or other equivalent), 
one volume; of water, four volumes; the pro- 
duct, when heavy oil is used, being about 1,000. 
cubic feet of gas for two gallons of oil and 
eight gallons water.. With a retort of 144x12 
inches, the product was about 200 cubic feet. of 
gas per hour. When the residuum of oil dis- 
tillates is used, the cost of material becomes 
merely nominal. It is also claimed that the 
cost of this gas, as produced from petroleum, 
needs not exceed forty cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

The electro-chemical gas is apparently only 
hydrogen gas set free from water, in the acid 
liquid of a battery of some thousand pairs, 
consisting of coils of copper wire and scrap 
iron successively connected in the manner re- 
quired, and the whole placed within a vessel 
called a generator, the liberated hydrogen being 
subsequently passed through petroleum to be 
carburetted. The sulphate of iron resulting in 
the cells of the battery is said to pay the cost 
of the iron and acid employed. 

McDougall’s Fixed Gas, and Atmospheric 
Gas.—These gases, processes for which have 
been patented by Mr. 8. T. McDougall, of New. 
York, appear to be nearly or quite identical in 
principle and mode of preparation, as well as 
in their composition and employment, respect- 
ively, with Mr. Hill’s ‘“ oleo-water” and _ his 
“air gas.” It is claimed that the illuminating 
power of a jet in which is consumed one anda 
half cubic feet of the fixed gas per hour, is 
equivalent to that of fifteen sperm candles; and 
also, that the gas can be produced more cheaply’ 
than coal gas, and so as to be much cheaper 
than burning fluid, coal gas, or candles. Its 
specific gravity is declared to be about 900 (air 
1,000), that of the best coal gas being from 350 
to 470. The atmospheric gas, a mixture of va- 
por of some hydrocarbon with air, can be burn- 
ed in places and seasons in which the tempera- 
ture does not fall below 50° F., and it is said 
to afford a good and cheap light. 

Elmer's Pure Illuminating Gas.—Dr. Wm. 
Elmer, of New York, patented, in 1862, a pro- 
cess in which he claims that from hydrocarbons. 
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vaporized, and water, acted on in form of 
steam, by zinc, a permanent gas, consisting 
mainly or wholly of bicarburetted hydrogen, 
i. ¢., Olefiant gas, is produced. Olefiant gas 
consists, by weight, of .86 of carbon and 
.14 of hydrogen. The percentage of carbon 
in petroleum, naphtha, &c., is always greater 
than this, so that, while those oils simply va- 
porized by heat seldom or never result in a per- 
- manent gas, it is further true that, owing to 
the excess of carbon, the vapors, when burned, 
are liable to smoke, and the flame lacks bril- 
liancy. Dr. Elmer proposing to supply the de- 
ficiency of hydrogen in the oil vapors by liber- 
ating that gas from steam during oxidation of 
iron filings, Dr. Levi Reuben, of New York, 
suggested to him, as preferable, the plan of lib- 
erating the hydrogen by oxidation of zine, 
which readily sublimes at the heat required for 
the gas process, so as to mingle freely with the 
steam, and secure rapid oxidation and a free 
supply of the requisite hydrogen, but which 
has especially the advantage of affording inci- 
dentally, in the resulting white oxide of zine, 
a product having a sure commercial value, and 
one which would, therefore, go far toward pay- 
ing the cost of materials and labor. A simple 
calculation showed the proportions of zine, 
water, and a given oil required, in order to set 
free just the additional percentage of hydro- 
gen necessary, if such chemical union be sup- 
posed to take place, to convert the entire car- 
bon of the oil into its ‘equivalent of olefiant 
gas; and, slight volatile impurities in the oil 
excepted, the gas so produced must be almost 

rfectly pure. The suggestions and data be- 
ing adopted, the invention consists essentially 
in their application and working out in practice. 

It is presumed, though (it appears) not yet 
proved by chemical tests, that the product in 
this process consists nearly, or altogether, of 
olefiant gas. Substantially, the method of pro- 
ducing the gas is as follows:—1. Vapor of 
water being admitted into a retort at white heat, 
in which zinc has been brought to the state of 
sublimation, oxidation of the metal occurs, the 
white oxide of zinc produced ascending, and 
being caught in suitably arranged boxes, so as 
to be saved, the hydrogen of the water which 
is meanwhile set free passing on into a second, 
and less highly heated, retort; 2. Into this 
second retort, the required relative proportion 
of benzole, petroleum, or any suitable liquid 
hydrocarbon, is at the same time continuously 
admitted, its conversion into vapor at once 
taking place; 3. The hydrogen gas and the oil 
vapor being thus continually supplied in this 
retort, and exposed in it to an extremely high 
. temperature, a corresponding volume of a per- 
Ianent gas (probably olefiant gas) is contin- 
nously and rapidly formed and delivered. The 
gas resulting is, at least, incondensable, and 
capable of being stored; While the second retort 
after the process needs not contain any residue 
of carbon; and further, if the zinc be volati- 
lized in sufficient quantity, no oxygen needs 
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pass over into the second retort, and if it do 
not, no worthless carbonic acid can enter into 
the gas product obtained. In the apparatus, 
the steam is supplied by a small boiler within 
the furnace, and just beneath the first retort, 
and in order to insure its entering the retort in 
astate in which no condensation will occur, 
the steam is superheated by passing on its way 
through a coil of pipe exposed to the heat of 
the furnace. In some trials of this method, 
in which, in the earlier part of the process, a 
deposit of carbon in powder did occur in the 
second retort, it was found that, the heat being 
sufficiently great, and astream of hydrogen alone 
being subsequently for a time admitted, all of this 
solid deposit of carbon was cleanly taken up 
and carried over in gaseous form into the gas- 
ometer. This fact appears incidentally to con- 
firm the theory of the formation of the gas, and 
of its character already given; and the obtain- 
ing of an illuminating gas in this way from 
hydrogen and finely divided solid carbon 
(soot) has been included in the patent. An 
important advantage of the method of gas mak- 
ing now described is in the circumstance that 
since (if properly conducted) no oxygen can 
gain access within the generating retort, not 
merely is there no worthless product of com- 
bustion already in the gas as made, but there 
can, of course, occur no waste whatever by 
burning up in the retort of a portion of the 
gas, as too generally occurs in the making of 
coal gas: the gas formed is protected from 
chemical agencies, and the whole of it must 
be delivered andsecured. The gas as produced 
in the trials thus far made by Dr. Elmer, gives 
a white, solid, intense, and beautiful light; 
but exact tests of consumption of material, il- 
luminating power, &c., appear not yet to have 
been made, 

Air Light for Locomotives.—Dr. George Hand 
Smith, of Rochester, N. Y., has invented an 
apparatus for burning any permanent gas, as 
ordinary coal gas, in such way as to secure an 
intense heat, and the ignition to whiteness of 
a small cylinder of lime, through means of sup- 
plying to the burning gas an abundance of oxy- 
gen, by mechanically forcing out in connection 
with the issue of gas from each burner a jet of 
atmospheric air, and which, previously to its 
escaping, has been also highly heated. In a 
word, his invention consists in applying the 
principle of the common forms of air or atmos- 
pheric light, in lieu of the more expensive 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, and with the ad- 
dition of heating the supplied air, to the pro- 
duction of alime light. His arrangement ap- 
pears thus far to have been expressly designed 
for use on railroads. The cylinder of lime 
being fixed at the focus of the parabolic reflect- 
or employed for projecting the light, as now, 
in front of the locomotive, the lime is rendered 
incandescent by burning in a circle surround- 
ing it and directed upon it four jets of the 
compound gas described, and issuing from as 
many separate burners. Two gas holders 
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placed beneath the engine communicate with 
these burners by means of pipes, their capacity 
being considerably above the requirements of 
a single trip. The charging of these before 
starting occupies less time, and is more con- 
veniently accomplished, than the filling and 
care of the lamps previously in use. The flow 
of air and gas is controlled by regulators and 
stop-cocks at the command of the engineer. 
The peculiar economy, in view of its great 
brilliancy, of this light, arises from the circum- 
stances that the.ignition of the lime cylinder is 
purely an effect of heat, so that there is no at- 
tempt to secure brightness in the burning gas 
jets, but heat only; and to effect this latter 
purpose, the air, simply taken in from the at- 
mosphere and warmed, constitutes much the 
larger portion of the compound jet, the coal 
gas, which alone costs, being consumed in a very 
smail amount. The inventor states that, while 
the head lights previously in use on the Central 
Railroad, requiring oil, wicks, and chimneys, 
and the first of these costing 6} cents an hour, 
Were maintained at an expense each of about 
$108.75 per annum; on the other hand, the 
consumption of gas in the new light not ex- 
ceeding in expense 1} cents an hour, these 
lights, which are also more brilliant, need not 
cost more than $26.87 each per annum, 

Lampe Eolienne.—This new lamp, which, it 
is said, will soon be on sale, and which is in- 
tended for the combustion, not only of all the 
hydrocarbon oils that can be burned in lamps 
now in use, including whale oils, but also of 
those heavier oils to the employment of which 
the common styles of lamps are not adapted, is 
the invention of M. B. De Keravenan, a French 
engineer. The perfect combustion, and with- 
out smoke, of the heavier and highly carbon- 
aceous oils, as well as of others, which is se- 
cured in this lamp, is effected by means of the 
forcing upward, within a tube rising through 
the middle of the lamp, and discharging directly 
in connection with the wick and flame, of a 
continuous current of air impelled by a fan 
wheel or vane driven by clockwork—the me- 
chanical arrangement for the purpose being 
placed within the base of the lamp, and out of 
sight. The motive power is, of course, that of 
aspring; and the mechanism, like that of a 
clock, requires to be wound up at certain in- 
tervals. The current of air is thrown from the 
tube against the inner side of a cone placed 
upon the burner, and is thus deflected into or 
upon the flame; and it is stated that, as a con- 
-sequence of this arrangement, the flame is ren- 
dered pure, white, and intense, as well as almost 
fixed, 2. ¢., well nigh free from flickering; while 
it does not smoke even where there are draughts 
of air, or on being carried about the room. The 
current of air is usually one of considerable 
amount; but the quantity can be regulated by a 
valve controlling the admission of air, and the 
flame can in this way be varied in color from 
white to yellow, orange, or reddish. The per- 
fect combustion removes the possibility of an 
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odor of the oil from the flame; while danger of 


explosion is said to be obviated by the cooling 


effect of the air current in its passage upward, 
and through the cap of the lamp, and which 
prevents the heating of the vapor forming over 
the liquid within it. Much time and study are 
said to have been devoted to the invention and 
perfection of the mechanism and parts of this 
lamp, in order to adapt these to accomplish in 
the most satisfactory manner the purposes to 
be attained. The size of the flame obtained 
may, by suitably proportioning that of the wick, 
be very outa, increased; so that the light 
is adapted to a variety of uses, from that of the 
portable house lamp, to that of the lights of 
docks, steamboats, cars, locomotives, and even 
of lighthouses. Though the new lamp is less 
likely to be made of small sizes, or to be cheap, 
it will, of course be likely to prove a desir- 
able one where lamps of a large size are re- 
quired, through the relatively increased brill- 


iancy and economy of the light, ‘and the less 


unwholesome character of its products, result- 
ing from the complete combustion of the oils, as 
well as through its saving the inconveniences 
and disfigurement of the glass chimney. 

INDIANA, situated north of the Ohio river, 
and west of the State of Ohio, had in 1860 a 
population of 1,350,428, which was an increase 
of 362,012 since 1850. The increase in the 
population of some of the principal cities and 
towns was as follows: 


CrTIEs AND Towns. 1850. 1860. Increase. 
Fort Wayne.......... 4,282 10,888 6,106 
Indianapolis.......... 8,084 18,611 10,577 

Fayette........... 1,215 9,387 8,172 
Ti Parte ice sep dex kee 1,824 5,028 8,204 
Richmond............ 1.448 6,608" 5,160 


The number of white males was 693,348; 
do., females, 646,862. 

The mortality during the year ending May 
81, 1860, was 15,205. The most fatal diseases 
were consumption, croup, fevers, and pneumo- 
nia. ' 

The industrial products of the State were as 
follows: iron founding, $168,575 ; coal, $27,- 
000; lumber, 8,169,848; flour and meal, $11,- 
292,665 ; spirituous liquors, $8,358,560 gallons ; 
malt do., 66,338 bbls.; cotton goods, $349, 
000; woollen do., $695,370; leather, $800,- 
887; boots and shoes, $1,034,341; furniture, 
$601,124; fish, $17,500. Total, $48,250,000. 
Value of real and personal property $528,835,- 
871, being an increase during the precedin, 
ten years of $326,185,107. The cash value o 
farms was $344,902,776. The amount of some 
of the productions of agriculture was as fol- 
lows: horses, 409,504; asses and mules, 18,- 
627; milch cows, 491,033; working oxen, 
95,982; other cattle, 582,990; sheep, 2,- 
157,375; swine, 2,498,528; value of live 
stock, $50,116,964; wheat, 15,219,120 bushels; 
rye, 400,226 bush.; corn, 69,641,591 bush. ; 
oats, 5,028,755 bush.; tobacco, 7,246,182 lbs. ; 


wool, 2,466,264 lbs.; potatoes, Irish, 8,873,- - 
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180 bush.; do., sweet, 201,711-bush.; butter, 
17,934,767 lbs. ; hay, 635,322 tons; maple sugar, 
1,515,594 lbs. There were 13 daily, 5 biweekly, 
and 154 weekly political papers published in 
the State in 1860, and 3 weekly and 8 monthly 
religious papers. 
The number of miles of railroads in opera- 
tion is 2,169; cost of construction, $71,864,304. 
_ The governor of the state is Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, whose term of office expires on-the Ist of 
January, 1865. The secretary of State is James 
8. Anthon. The judiciary of the State consists 
of 4 supreme court judges, 14 circuit judges, 
and 21 district judges of common pleas courts. 
The receipts into the treasury of the State to 
October 31, the end of the fiscal year, together 
with the balance of the preceding year on 
hand, were $3,857,450, and the expenditures 
$2,974,976. Balance $876,474. The debt of 
the State is $8,755,453. The State tax is two 
mills on a dollar, and a poll tax of 50 cents. 
The banking institutions of the State consist of 
the State Bank and its branches; in all 21 
banks, besides 18 free banks. Their circula- 
tion at the close of the year was $6,660,000. 
The State election is held on the second 
Tuesday in October. At the State election, in 
1862, members of Congress, one half of the State 
Senate, and all the members of the House of 
the Legislature were to be elected. Two dis- 
tinct parties are organized in the State, which 
are known as democrats and republicans, the 
latter belonging to the party which elected the 
officers of the Federal Government. 
The democrats held a convention at Indiana- 
lis on the 8th and 9th of January, 1862, be- 
ing the first held by them since 1860. Thomas 
A. Hendricks presided. A series of resolu- 
tions was adopted, asserting that the restora- 
tion to power of the democratic party could 
alone preserve the Union, and endorsing the 
principles heretofore put forth by the national 
conventions of that party; they declared that 
the present civil war had mainly resulted from 
the slavery agitation of a geographical party in 
the North, producing its counterpart in the 
South of secession, disunion, and armed resist- 
ance to the Government; condemning the 
course of the republicans in the Congress which 
terminated March 4, 1861, for the rejection 
of all peace propositions; that peace and har- 
mony would now reign had the party in power 
shown the same desire to settle the internal 
disputes that it recently exhibited to avoid a 
war with England; that the republicans have 
fully demonstrated their inability to conduct the 
Government through the present difficulties ; 
denouncing all violations of the Constitution and 
usurpation of power ; regarding the habeas cor- 
pus, and the imprisonment of citizens of the 
oyal States as flagrant violations of the Consti- 
tution ; that the seizure of Mason and Slidell 
was either legal or illegal; if the former, the 
nation has been humiliated by their surrender 
under threat; if the latter, they should have 
been delivered up before their imprisonment. 
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The convention also nominated for secretary 
of State, James 8. Anthon; for State treasurer, 
Matthew L. Brent; auditor of State, Joseph 
Restine; attorney-general, O. B. Hord; su- 
Sper mean of public instruction, M. B. 

opkins, 

n the 30th of July the same party held 
another convention at Indianapolis, at which a 
series of resolutions were adopted, the princi- 
pal points of which are shown in the following 
extracts: 


That the Constitution, the American Union, and 
the laws made under and by the authority of the Con- 
stitution, must be preserved and maintained in their 
proper and rightful supremacy ; that the rebellion now 
in arms against them must be suppressed and put 
down, and that it is the duty of all good citizens to aid 
the General Government in all measures necessary and 
proper to that end. 

at the democracy of Indiana, with patriots every- 
where, have made and will continue to make every 
sacrifice to the end that the rebellion may be sup- 
pressed, the supremacy of the Constitution maintain- 
ed, and the Union under it preserved; but they are 
-angaale opposed to a war of conquest or subjuga- 
tion, and they will never consent that the war on their 
part shall be waged for the p se of interfering with 
the rights or overthrowing the established institu- 
tions of any of the States, In the language of Sen- 
ator Douglas, uttered at Chicago a few days before 
his death, ‘‘ We must not invade constitutional rights, 
The innocent must not suffer, nor women and chil- 
dren be the victims. Savages must not be let loose.” 

That we protest, in the name of ourselves and of 
our children, and in the name of all that is dear in the 
future of our beloved country, against the mischievous 
measures of ne emancipation in the District of 
Columbia, and the payment for such negroes out of 
the National Treasury; and we further protest against 
the resolution of Congress pledging the nation t@ pay 
for all negroes which ma Fe emancipated by the au- 
thority of any of the Southern States; that we regard 
such measures, involving as they do an ee 
of two thousand five hundred millions of dollars, as 
measures of transcendent enormity, and fruitful only 
of national be to the land we love; that we are 
unalterably and unconditionally opposed to all schemes 
having for their object, immediaté or remote, the taxa- 
tion of the white man for the purchase of negroes any- 
where; that we deny the constitutional right of the 
President or Congress to adopt a policy which taxes 
white labor to pay for negroes, or which would make 
the Government or people slave dealer, a policy which, 
if not arrested by the votes of the people, will en- 
tail upon unborn generations of our kindred a debt 
more overwhelming and appalling than ever cursed 
any nation of ancient or modern times. 

at, in opposition to measures of this kind, we de- 
sire to interpose the peaceful and powerful agent, the 
ballot of a free people, and say, in the language of an- 
other, “ We will neither surrender our rights nor for- 
sake them. We will maintain our constitutional lib- 
-erty at all hazards, and as a necessary step toward 
that end, we will maintain the Union in like manner. 
We are for the Constitution as it is, and Union as it 
was.” 

That, in the language of the resolution of the con- 
servative members of Congress, the doctrines of the 
secessionists and of the abolitionists, as the latter are 
now represented in Con , are alike inconsistent 
with the Constitution, and irreconcilable with the uni 
and peace of the country. That the first have al- 
ready involved us in a civil war, and the others 
the abolitionists) will leave to the country but’ lit- 
e hope of the speedy restoration of union or peace. 
That the happy accord of the Border State Union 
men of Mentnccy, Maryland, Missouri, Delaware, and 
western Virginia, with the democratic delegations in 
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Congress, in their joint efforts to arrest the tide of 
fanaticism in both houses, has filled all national hearts 
in this State with sentiments of deep affection for our 
brethren of those gallant commonwealths, and we 
hereby pledge to them and the country-our best efforts 
. to secure to the councils of the nation statesmen who 
will labor to restore the union of the States on the 
basis and in the spirit of our matchless and revered 
Constitution, a 

That, the people of Indiana having inhibited, by the 
State constitution and law, the entrance of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes into this State, and as the pres- 
ent disturbances on our border are likely to bring in an 
influx of that population from neighboring States, we 
respectfully ask the public authorities of Indiana to 
see that the constitution and laws are properly en- 
forced on that subject. When the people of Indiana 
adopted that negro exclusion clause by a majority of 
ninety-four thousand votes, they meant that the honest 
laboring white man should have no competitor in the 
black race—that the soil of Indiana should belong to 
the white man, and that he alone was suited to her free 
institutions. 

That we approve of and endorse the resolutions 
drawn by Hon. John J. Crittenden, and approved by 
the conservative members of Congress on the 22d of 
January, 1861, as a clear and just declaration of the ob- 
jects which ought to be had in view by the American 
people in the present fearful emergency of their na- 
tional affairs. 

The republican convention assembled at In- 
dianapolis on the 18th of June. It was desig- 
nated a Republican Union Convention, thereby 
intending to embrace all persons who were 
disposed to unite with the republicans in the 
work of sustaining the Union and the Consti- 
tution. Gov. O. P. Morton was elected presi- 
dent of the convention. Wm. A. Peele was 
nominated for secretary of State; Albert 
Lant for auditor; Jonathan §. Harvey for 
treasurer; Dulaney E. Williamson for attor- 
ney-general. The following declaration of 
principles was made: 


Whereas, the National Government is engaged in a 
war waged against it by its enemies for the avowed 
purpose of its destruction and the subversion of our 
republican form of government, therefore, 

Resolved, That the present civil war was forced 
upon this country by the disunionists in the Southern 
States, who are now in rebellion against the Constitu- 
tional Government; that in the present national emer- 
gency, we, the people of Indiana, in convention as- 
sembled, forgetting all former political differences, 
and recollecting oni our duty to the whole country, do 
pledge ourselves to aid with men and money the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the present war, which is not bein 
waged upon the part of our Government for the pur- 
pose of conquest, subjugation, or the overthrowing, or 
the interfering with, the rights or established institu- 
tions of any of the States, but to suppress and put 
down a wicked and causeless rebellion, defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to 

reserve the Union as established by our patriot 
athers, with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the 
several States unimpaired; and when these objects 
are fully accomplished, and not before, we believe the 
war ought to cease; and that we invite all who coin- 
cide in these sentiments to unite with us in support 
of the ticket this day nominated. 

Resolved, That we demand and expect of our execu- 
tive and legislative bodies, both State and National, 
an economical administration of governmental affairs, 
and the punishment of fraud against the Government, 
as well as the fearless discharge of their duties. 

Resolved, That so long as patriotism, courage, and 
love of constitutional liberty shall be honored and 
revered among the people of the United States, the 
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heroic conduct of the soldiers of the Union who have 
offered their lives for the salvation of their country, 
will be remembered with the most profound feelin 

of veneration and gratitude; and that we now tender 
to them the warmest thanks.and lasting gratitude 
of every member of this convention; that we tender 
to the 60,000 volunteers of Indiana our heartfelt con- 
gratulations, and hail with pride the fact that upon 
every battle field they have displayed the bravery of 
patriots in defence of a glorious cause; and we pled 

them that, while they are subduing armed traitors in 
the field, we will condemn at the ballot box all those 
7 our midst who are not unconditionally for the 

nion, 


The vote of the electors, estimated by con- 
gressional districts, was as follows: ‘ 


Secretary of State. Congressmen. 
DIsTRIcTs, Anthon, Peele, Republi- 
Democrat. | Republican. Denionren can. 

Barats. oe 12,282 9,078 11,963 9,588 
Second...... 10,425 6,929 10,911 6,211 
"BGI ive awa 11,529 10,127 11,524 10,144 
Fourth..... 10,805 8,027 10,926 7,992 
Fifth... TST 10,490 7,414 9,272 
Sixth: ssscas 1,814 12,336 1,654 12,525, 
Seventh..... 12,545 9,990 12,517 10,086 
Highth...... 11,883 12,114 11,181 2,005. 
Ninth....... 14,366 14,885 14,546 1G 
Tenth....... 12,414 11,987 12,353 11,91 : 
Eleventh... 18,057 12,478 13,142 12,219 

POIs xn 127,977 118,386 128,181 116,679 


Majority for Athon, 9,801. Majority for 
democratic congressional ticket, 11,462. 

In the Ist, 2d, 8d, 4th, 7th, 9th, 10th, and 
11th districts the democrats elected the mem- 
bers of Congress; in the 5th, 6th, and 8th dis- 
tricts the republicans elected the members of 
Congress. ‘ 

The provisions of the constitution of the 
State, relative to the immigration of negroes 
or mulattoes, are as follows: . 

Sec. 1. No negro or mulatto shall come into or — 
ros in the State after the adoption of this consti- 

ution, 

Sec. 2. All contracts made with any megro or mu- 
latto coming into the State contrary to the provisions — 
of the foregoing section shall be void; and any per- 
son who shall employ such negro or mulatto, or 
otherwise encourage him to remain in the State, shall 
be fined in any sum not less than ten dollars nor more 
than $500. f 

Sec. 8. All fines which may be collected for a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this article, or of anylaw 
which may hereafter be passed for the purpose of car-— s 


8 rying the same into execution, shall be set apart and 


appropriated for the colonization of such negroes and 
mulattoes and their descendants as may bein theState 
at the adoption of this constitution, and may be will- _ 
ing to ay oe 

ec. 4, The General Assembly shall pass laws to 
carry out the provisions of this article.— Constitution 
of Indiana, art. 13. : 

Sec. 6. All contracts made with negroes or mulat- 
toes who shall have come into the State of Indiana 
subsequent to the Ist day of November, A. p, 1851, are 
hereby declared null and void. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall employ a negro or 
mulatto who shall have come into the State of Indiana 
subsequent to the 31st day of October, in the year 
1851, or shall hereafter come into the said State, or 
who shall encourage such negro or mulatto to remain 
in the State, shall i fined in any sum not less than 
ten dollars nor more than $500.—An act to enforce the 
thirteenth article of the Constitution of Indiana. 


The military spirit manifested by the people © 
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of Indiana, and the alacrity with which they took 
up arms was mentioned in the ‘‘ Cyclopedia” 
for 1861. No flagging was indicated during 
1862 in their efforts to perform the duty of the 
State. Upon the first call of the President for 
three hundred thousand men, on July 7, the 
governor immediately issued an address to the 
 ¢itizens, in which he said: “ Again I call upon 
the loyal and patriotic men of Indiana to come 
» forward and supply the quota due from our State. 
Up to this hour iilisha occupies a most exalted 
_ position connected with the war. Her troops 

ave beenin almost every battle, and have be- 
haved with uniform and distinguished gal- 
lantry. Never before has the State held so proud 
a place in the‘opinion of the world, and it should 
be the prayer and effort of every loyal citizen 
that she may not now falter, and that nothing 
may hereafter occur to detract from her well 
earned honors. But while we are justly proud 
of the high rank to which Indiana has attained, 
we should never forget that our allegiance and 
highest duty are due to the nation, of which In- 
diana is buta part. Thatin struggling for our Na- 
tional Government, we are contendidg for our 
national existence, honor, and all that is dear 
to freemen, and that in this struggle we must 
succeed at whatever cost. That it is the duty 
of every State to furnish promptly her full pro- 
ortion of the military force called for by the 
resident, and that in doing so she has no right 
to dictate the terms of his military policy, or 
___ prescribe conditions precedent upon which such 
| force shall be furnished. To do so would be to 
recognize the odious doctrine of State Rights, 
as it has been taught by rebel politicians for 

_ many years, and which is but another name for 
| _ secession, and the cause of all our woe.” 

_ Liberal bounties were offered, and volunteers 
accumulated rapidly. The second call for three 
_ hundred thousand men on the 24th of Septem- 

ber, for nine months, offered some special at- 
tractions which induced many to enlist who 
otherwise would not have entered the service 
under the first. The term of service in the first 
instance was for three years or the war; in the 
second it was only for nine months, The 
bounties in many places were alike for each. 
Consequently it became necessary to resort to 
the militia draft, which created considerable 
dissatisfaction. Under the first call 314 regi- 
ments of infantry, 2 of cavalry, and 2 batteries 
were raised. The whole number of troops 
mustered into service from the State up to the 
close of the year was 102,700, of whom 3,003 
were drafted men. The expenditure of the 
State for war purposes was $1,979,248. 
INGERSOLL, Cuartes Jargp, an American 
statesman, born in Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1782, 
died in that city Jan. 14, 1862. He was a son 
of Jared Ingersoll, an eminent lawyer, and one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. After completing his collegiate course 
| _ he studied law, and was admitted to practice be- 
: fore he became of age. Not long after, he 
‘ Visited Europe, and became attached to the 
i VOL, Il.—s4 
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American embassy to France. In 1818, he rep- 
resented the old Northern Liberties district of 
Philadelphia in Congress. In 1815, President 
Madison appointed him United States District 
Attorney in Philadelphia, in which capacity he 
served until removed by General Jackson, in 
1829, and shortly afterward was elected to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. In 1827, he was 
a member of the State Convention, and, in 1829, 
of the National Assembly for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Manufactures. In 1837, he 
was a member of the convention elected to re- 
vise the State Constitution, and made the re- 
ports on currency, judiciary, &c. In 1840, he 
was reélected to Congress, and served until 
1847, when he was nominated by President’ 
Polk as United States minister to France, but 
the Senate refused to ratify the nomination. 
He was not only prominent as a politician and 
statesman, but was an author of some distinc- 
tion, and his productions show a wide range of 
talent as well as of learning and literary taste. 
He wrote on constitutional law, as well as his- 
tory, and, in early life, was the author of “ In- 
chiquin’s Letters,” a production of much merit. 
Hé also wrote a “ History of the War of 1812,” 
“ Chiomara,” a poem, “Edwy and Elgiva,” a 
tragedy, ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Second War 
between the United States and Great Britain,” 
and, more recently, had prepared for the press 
“A History of the Territorial Acquisitions of 
the United States.” 

INSURANCE COMPANIES, during the year 
1862, have not apparently suffered by the fact 
of war, notwithstanding the diminution in some 
branches of business and the reduced stocks ‘of 
some descriptions of goods to be insured. The 
losses by fire have, however, been very heavy 
in the Northern States, and the marine loss- 
es, considering the diminished transportation 


-of Southern products, have been consider- 


able. The large losses sustained by the mer- 
chant marine from the enemy’s cruisers have 
been covered by war risks to some extent, but 
the aggregate losses of the New York marine 
companies have been less than in the previous 
year: 


Premi rec’y’d| Premi earned) Losses for thi 
CoMPANIES. during the year. | during the year. year. " 
Atlantic........ $5,116,444 87 | $4,485,253 68 '$2,094,012 17 
Commercial.... 362.964 62 897,580 89| 219,084 66 
Columbian...... 815,521 44 725,386 89{ 411,018 61 
reat Western 1,642,316 48| 1,380,989 13 | 992.957 15 
Mercantile. ..... 4069,194 28] 1,041,005 09! 683,422 58 
Neptune:....... 630 98 876,691 20; 260,057 42 
New York ..... $91 562,797 387) 359,815 41 
Orlenth. cecsuss 881,170 84 400,550 51; 225,474 23 
Pacific......... 50S 90} 523,789 21| 258,368 35 
Re ie Bey 1,710,188 26} 1,629,089 61/ 1,141,564 29 
Union... 5. ..2.. 481,334 57 449.975 50! 186,920 33 
Washington....| 229.831 82} 225,655 99| 125,596 24 
’ 

Total, 1862... $13,802,993 31 | $12,148,734 07 $6,857,786. 44 
“* 1861...) 15,521,840 20| 12,827,911 92)| 7,902,168 58 

** -1860...| 17,859,948 16] 12,620,210 04 10,748,814 28 


This result for the year has been encourag- 
ing, and some of the companies have greatly 
improved their condition. The scrip dividends 
have ranged from 8 to 40 per cent., except for 
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three companies which have made no scrip 
dividends, two of them, however, paid cash 
dividends of 5 per cent. In the aggregate of 
the companies the net premiums are $5,290,968 
in excess of the losses; in 1861 they were 
$4,922,000 in excess of the losses, and in 1860 
$1,872,000 only in excess of the losses. In 
other words the losses have declined $3,891,000, 
while the earned premiums have only diminish- 
ed $472,000. The war has not apparently been 
adverse to the interests of the New York com- 
panies. In Massachusetts the reverse is the 
case in some degree. The premiums have not 
exceeded the losses to the same extent. The 
risks and losses in Massachusetts have been as 
follows: 


COMPANIES. Risks. Losses. 
In 17 Stock Companies......... |$88,742,485 00 $1,247,962 61 
In 12 Mutual Marine and Mutual 
Fire and Marine ........... 55,717,841 50} 2,891,975 07 
Total Marine. ...4:se<uiseedes $94,460,276 50/#3,639,937 68 
cri 1 BA eB Ste 94,024,701 50) 3,451,520 23 
BY SP POGUE cocclsouu ce tenants 114,350,563 00| 8,714,093 31 


The losses this year as compared with the 
risks are much greater than in 1860. The ma- 
rine losses for the year 1862, including the 
vessels captured by the enemy, were as fol- 
lows: 


ra 
E S | Number 
3 ; = Estimated 
Montus. | @ a : & aie oY Scar, 
a|jalaltale 
January...| 4/ 16] 18] 20] 27 95 | $1,825,600 
February .| 2} 25] 83] 18] 81 109 1,529,200 
March....| 4] 49] 40] 82] 57 182 2,340,800 
April... 8 | 23} 84] 14] 24 98 1,416,300 
0 eee 5| 18 9] 14] 17 63 1,735,700 
June...... 2} 10] 1 6} 15 44 980,000 
duly ...... 2; 11j I] 14] 10 48 647,000 
August....} 5 6 8 6 8 428,000 
September| 2] 11 5] 13] 19 50 616,000 
October....; 5 | 19] 12] 12] 925 73 1,412,000 
November.|) —| 18] 21] 18] 26 78 1,716,000 
December.| 10} 27] 17] 27] 56 187 1,964,000 
Total....) 44 | 233 | 219 | 189 | 825 | 1,010 | $16,590,600 
* 61.) 49 | 282 | 182 | 168 | 822 958 | 18,930,650 


The trade and values transported on the 
lakes were very large in 1862 by reason of the 
turning of produce eastward from its usual 
southern route, and that circumstance has 
Hh the aggregate of inland transportation 
risks, 

The fire risks for the year have also increased, 
but, although there were three very large con- 
flagrations, the aggregate of losses has been 
less than usual. In the month of J anuary two 
large fires occurred in New York, involving a 
loss of $650,000. In February, one in Boston 
destroyed $1,000,000, and one in Bowling 
Greén, Kentucky, $1,000,000. In March, one 
in Jacksonville, Florida, $500,000. In May, a 
great fire in Troy, New York, destroyed 
‘$3,000,000, and one in Brooklyn $300,000. 
The aggregates of fires, for the year 1862, 
amount to nearly $18,000,000, as shown in the 
following summary: 
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5—Rochester....... 28,000 
6—Philadelphia .... 75,000 
6—Dover, N. H..... 25,000 
7—Pittsburg........ 125,000 
7—Mendota, Ill. 45,000 
—Chicago.......... 25,000 
12—New York....... 60,000 
13—McGregor, Iowa. 25,000 
14—Boston.......... 20,000 
15—N. B’swick, N. J. 50,000 
16—Williamsy’e,N.Y. 20,000 
17—West Farms,N.Y. 80,000 
23-—Plymouth, N. H.. 20,000 


25—New Orleans..... 150,000 


25—New York....... 450,000 
26—New York....... 200,000 
27—Boston.......... 100,000 
28—Buffalo.......... 22,000 
28—Bath, N. Y...... 40,000 
29—Brooklyn ....... 28,000 
81—New York ...... 20,000 
81—Boston.......... 80,000 
Total....... $1,863,000 
Fepru ary. 

5—Philadelphia..... $20,000 
10—Alexandria, Va.. 36,000 


12—Bowling Green, 


EeYiee ries etn 1,600,000 
14—Cleveland, Ohio.. 25,000 
15—Cohoes, N. ¥.... 75.000 
16—Cincinnati.,..... 24,000 
22—New York....... 20,000 
22—Augusta, Me..... 28,000 
23—Jackson, Cal. .... 400,000 
24—New Orleans ; 85,000 
24—Boston......... 000,000 
24—Fayetteville, Ark. 30,000 


Marou, 
1—Milwaukee..... $100,000 
2—Bloomington, Ill, 35,000 
4—Cleveland, Ohio.. 125,000 
5—Jackson, Mich.... 30,000 
5—Beverly, Mass. .. 100,000 


7—New Orleans.... 45,000 
9—Alexandria, Va.. 25,000 
10—Harrisburg, Pa... 27,000 


11—Jacksonville,Fla. 500, 

18—Cohasset, Mass... 25,000 
15—Portland, Me.... 380,000 
17—Bingh'ton, N. Y., 26,000 


19—Marengo, Ill..... 25,000 
19—La Crosse, Wis... 125,000 
22—Boston.......... 40,000 
22—Bethlehem, Pa... 70,000 


80—New York...... , 
81—Norwich, Conn... 22,000 
Total....... $1,140,000 
APRIL. 


2—Detroit, Mich.... $90,000 
8—Milwaukee, Wis. 25,000 
4-—-Washington,D.C, 50,000 
be i 


Veassavaasios 55,000 
7—Collinsville, Ill... 85,000 
9—New York...... q 

10—Che Valley, 
N 00,000 


14—Cooperstin, N.Y. 60,000 
80—Berlin, Wis,..... 80,000 


22—Boston.........+ 
BPMs Aen ss yO 28—CharlesCity,Iowa 80,000 
May. 24—Acton, Mass. .... 24,000 
5—New York ...... $35,000 |25—Houston, Texas,. 60,000 
7—Glasgow, Mo..... 150,000 |26—Trenton, N. J.... 100,000 
8—Sandusky, Ohio, 85,000 '27—St. Louis........ 150,000 


0 |20—West Troy, N.Y. 30,000. 
000 | 26—Charleston, 8. C.. 200,000 


O88. 

10—Troy, N. Y 8,000,000 
11—Atlanta, Ga... ... "150,000 
12—Boston.......... 200,000 
4—Long Island..... 800,000 
ME poe A cae ce tigens 81,000 
17—Leominster.Mass. 30,000 
18—Alexandria, Mo... 45,000 
19—Seneca Falls, N.Y. 20,000 
19—Manchester, N.H. 25,000 
20—Brockport, N.Y. 42,000 
23—Holmesburg, Pa.. 40,000 
29—Brooklyn........ 1,000 
29—Rochester, N. Y.. 82,000 

hicago.. 

Totals 

JUNE. 

11—Peoria, Ill....... 
16—Cincinnati.. 
17—Cincinnati.. 
18—Cincinnati.. 
21—St. Louis... 
28—St. Louis... 
28—Brooklyn... 

Total ........ $455,000 

JULY. 

1—Baltimore....... 


> 


000 
5—Winona, Minn... 500,000 
18—New York....... 40,000 
21—Davenport, Iowa. 100,000 


‘Lenox, Mass... .. 
12—Detroit, Mich.... 
12—N’r M’ big 


100,000 
28—Wrightsville, Pa. 75,000 
60,000 


Total....... $1,120,000 
SEpreMBrEnr. 


we eeee 


10—Belleville, N. J... 
11--Grafton, Mass.... 
11—Saratoga, N.Y... 
14—Baltimore....... 
15—Rome, Ga, ...... 
19—Buffalo.......... 800,000 


|29—H. de Grace, Md. 25,000 


Total sccs.e $1,021,000 


OcTozBER, rs 
1—Newark, N. J.... $25,000 
8—Winchester, Mas, ry 
4—Fulton, N. Y.... 250,000 
6—Syracuse........ 150,000 
8—Oil City, Pa...... 100,000 
8—Jamestown, N.Y. 25,000 

10—Hawlandflat, Cal. 100,000 — 
10—Troy, N. Y...... 20,000 
thes ani, Mints Bie F 4 
11—Chambersb’g, Pa. 000 
Md. 60,000 


12—H. de Grace, Md. 
14—Newark, N. J.... Pies 
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30—Erie, P 75,000 mea ror 
Brecccccce D Place. 
80—Volcano, Cal... 25,000 ah page 
8—Norwalk, Conn 75,000 
= ifr $1,507,000 iM orristown, NS 25,000 
v ‘enn.. 25, 
2—Brooklyn........ $25,000 6—Harper’s Ferry.. 20,000 
Ps ot ete Boceseeee 40,000 6—Zelienople, Pa... 25,000 
7 9—Broo! Diccsvces 80,000 6—Lockhayen, Pa. 400,000 
W—Near Hartford... 20,000) g_ Peoria, IIL...... 30,000 
_ 24—Portland, Me.... 25,000) §_Buffalo........- 20.000 
14—New York...... 20,000 | 13_-Cincinnati....... 25,000 
* 15—Batavia, N. Y.... pape 15—Peoria, Ill....... 5,000 
15—Memphis........ ,000 20—Biddeford, mae. 20,000 
16—New York ...... 150, Boston...-....+. 24.000 
peace Ky. ..- a 25—New York ...... 000 
29—Po cre Sahl pais... 32/000 80—Washington City 20,000 
26—Worcester, Mass. 45, — 
Titel csactace $849,000 
eae ee ee $577,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
1862. 1861. 
MontTuHs. 

Fires. Losses. Fires. Losses. 
ee Sey eee eer 27 | $1,863,000 | 28 | $1,420,000 
February... 15| 2,913,000} 9 412.000 
March...... 20} 1,440,000] 23] 1,265, 

EE ach was as <0 ens 9 620,000 | 11 562, 
ih edict, we 17 | 4,515,000} 21] 1,130,000 
aire dc aces nasa 7 455,000 | 18 | 1,265,000 
July ....... HK 6 760,000 | 12 1,623, 

_ SS eee 16 | 1,120,000} 18} 1,122,000 
Se eee 14 1,021,000 | 13 790, 
MRNOGLICT «os cuncosecece 20 a 8 810,000 

November............ 13 a 18 680,000 
Peto wssdase 15 849,000 9 7,841,000 
Motel - Sts. 179 | $17,640,000 | 183 | $18,020,000 


_ There were thus 10 fires that destroyed 
$7,600,000, an average of $760,000, and 169 
fires that destroyed an average of $60,000 
each. There was destroyed also, by fires of 
less than $20,000 each, an aggregate of 
$6,000,000. Making a total loss by fire of 


$23,640,000 against $24,020,000 last year. 

The aggregates of fires over $20,000, distin- 

_ guishing Northern and Southern States, were 

__as follows: 

ree | Stee [sate | to 

eines <tne Sdn oe $9,330,000 | $8,690,000 | $18,020,000 

| as 1,925,000 | 16,715,000 | 17,640,000 

Decrease..... ee EE 7,405,000 ge ,000 
Increase..........+++ dts $8,025,000 “ 


Thus the losses at the North were nearly 
doubled during the year. These losses, how- 
ever, do not include the ravages and devasta- 
tion caused in the border States by the move- 
ment of armies, and which cannot be approx- 
imated until perhaps after years of peace, 
when numerous claims for damages shall have 
been passed upon. Some of these claims have 
already been presented to Congress, particu- 
larly in the case of the raid into Pennsylvania. 

The insurance returns for the year indicate 


a considerable increase in fire risks. In Massa- 
chusetts these have been as follows: 
COMPANIES, Risks. Losses. 
In 29 Stock Companies ..... $155,571,189 43 | $1,185,146 S4 
In 4 Mutual Fire and Marine} 11,832, ‘ bers 80 
In 59 Mutual Fire.......... 218,085,634 98 346,725 95 
tel: 1603 -. «<,cesssvecce $385,489,258 $1,644,024 59 
Be AOD L. wound eance cee 855,987,306 37 | 1,340,059 
Sey AMGO os wads ube ae 879,624,707 S2 | 1,498,941 76 
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The returns of the fire business of the stock 
and mutual companies nearly approximate the 
ratio of premium to loss, or the average cost 
to the insured, as a body. The following isa 
comparison, in this point of view, of the last 


two years: : 
Average 
cost of 
ComPantes, Premium. 5 Ph 
indem- 
nity. 
1861: 
Stock Companies ........ $1,283,326 00) $963,266 00) $1 83 
Mutual Fire Companies..| "454,446 00} | 349.265 00] 1 30 
Ota oak ce bintlanaals $1,787,772 00/$1,312,581 00) $1 32 
1862: 
Stock Companies ........ 31,289,410 95/$1,185,146 84) $1 09 
Mutual Fire Companies..| 402,783 69} 346,725 95) 115 
Dobalss spcsien ies sckane $1,692,194 64/$1,531,S72 79| $1 12 


It is apparent from this that the companies, 
on the whole, suffered much more severely 
from fires in 1862 than in-1861. The losses 
were also less evenly distributed. There were 
not only a larger number of companies which 
paid more for losses than they received in pre- 
miums, but the net losses of the year were 
much larger to several companies than any ex- 
perienced in the previous three years. The 
following table shows the number of stock 
companies that made net losses, putting ex- 
penses out of the account, in the past four 
years, the aggregate premium receipts, losses 
and net losses of said companies in each year, 
and the largest net loss of any company: 


No. of 
YEaRs. jcompa-| Premiums. Losses metas; nat hae 
nies. 
1859...... 8 | $74,005 67 $81,714 09) $7,708 42! $6,642 40 
1860...... 2 28,419 00) 38,590 00) 10,171 00) 6,224 00 
SOOL.. 2000 8 | 168,789 29) 184,660 99) 15,871 70) 9.430 18 
1862...... 10 | 646,511 78) 784,365 6S| 137,853 90| 30,400 08 


That ten out of thirty-four home stock com- 
panies should lose in the same year more than 
their premium receipts, to the extent of twen- 
ty-one per cent. of the same, is a startling fact. 
And it is none the less so that out of forty- 
eight foreign stock companies doing business in 
the Commonwealth, only four, and those all in 
New England, failed to receive premiums dur- 
ing the year in excess of their losses. These 
four have made an aggregate net loss of $8,377, 
the largest being $4,454.96. It is true, a large 
portion of the extraordinary loss of the year 
came from the single conflagration in Troy. 
But setting that aside, the table above given 
shows a tendency to misfortune of more than 
one year’s standing. 

The operations of the ninety-six New York 
fire companies, showing the fire and inland 
navigation risks, were for the year 1862 as 
follows: 


Paid up capital of fire and inland navigation 
insurance companies of New York State. $20,432,860 00 


Total assets, December 31, 1862.........+.-+- 827,990 97 
Net cash premium taken in 1862........-...- 7,732,479 90 
SA! MEO 2 cbse bivisc soa 6 be ais obo tesunen 9,723,421 40 
Losses paid in 1862, incurred before.......... 360,908 43 
Losses paid in and for 1862.........-+eseeees 4,215,500 29 
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Total loss ineurred in 1862, as reported....... 746,046 47 
Actual indebtedness, or present liability...... 783,978 OT 


Amount of reinsurance fund, or unearned 


PONTING FELL ee ken bn oss cheese esas 2,530,947 12 

Total expenditure in 1862...,.....ccssseee+ 8,626,042 46 
Expenses of working the business, exclusive 

OT TANGER PQMA RE N wie dake chav lisecses 2,162,055 89 
Total liabilities, including estimate for rein- 
surance as returned, ‘but excluding profit 

RON URE Seek dae PawN so ets etecevcccascecns 4,117,699 66 
Net surplus (above capital) over liabilities and 

SMIIPENAIOR oon, 635) oti ewibns ponescn hare 8,590,836 70 

Amount of fire risks written in 1862......... 1,191,983,193 09 


Amount of fire risks in force at end of 1862... 891,620,865 58 
Amount of inland navigation risks written in 


es cebiccansiBacles sieea cade sksnh ease am 6,432,347 00 
Amount in force at end of 1862........... +. 2,037,333 20 
Average percentage of expenses on total in- 

OOMC...cccccaccseccdcesociccerisedarcices 22 23. 
Average percentage of expenses on net cash 
PYOMMGIBA Ws oes ss Ce cee he Cader eee 27 96 


The amount of risks taken by the companies 
in 1862 exceeded those of 1861 by $362,644,325. 
The foreign companies doing business in New 
York, had risks in New York of $121,726,767 
fire and $9,861,867 inland navigation. The 
amount of risks of the Massachusetts, New 
York, and of other States, exclusive of Massa- 
chusetts, doing business in New York, are as 
follows: 


COMPANIES. Inl’d navigation. Fire. 
Massachusetts ...........- peue $385,489,258 00 
GW TL ORKi scot sheselcdeovaye $6,482,347 00) 1,191,983,193 00 
Aetna of Hartford........... 25,594,138 00) 124,526, 
American, Providence ...... 920, 5,355,829 00 
American, Philadelphia. .... . 12,334,681 00 
Atlantic Fire and Marine, 

PEOVIGOROR:, 02. ocdakes sce 785,097 00 7,253,212 00 
City Fire, New Haven...... Seine 10,956,467 55 
City Fire, Hartford......... None. 11,936,130 05 
Connecticut, Hartford....... None. 6,317,133 88 
Delaware Mutual Safety, 

Philadelphia.............. 12,020,420 00 16,487,113 00 
Franklin, Philadelphia...... =20% 551,668 84 
Hartford, Hartford.......... ese 57,258,700 00 
Home, New Haven......... 455,249 00 11,303,388 24 
Hope, Providence.........+. a0ns 5,846,746 34 
Insurance Co. of North 

America, Philadelphia ....| 14,618,651 24,153,038 00 
Jersey City, New Jersey.... None. 6,030,774 66 
Merchants’, Providence..... 2,687,423 00 463,776 00 
Merchants’, Hartford........ one. 10,598,024 00 
North American, Hartford .. None. 14,447,006 00 
Norwich, Norwich.......... None. 6,642.8 
Phenix, Hartford........... None. 84,007,029 00 
Providence Washington, 

Providence. .......... 000 None. 13,923,605 00 
Thames, Norwich........... None 8,075,064 00 

BLORAL, 1902 ode ss sec wc ayieee $65,049,351 00|$1,978,396,191 00 


_ Such is the enormous amount of property at 
risk against fire in the companies in and about 
New York. 

The insurance in New York companies is be- 
coming more on the participation plan to the 
extent of three fourths of their profits. 

They issue scrip to the policyholder for his 
share of said profits, and make no provision 
whatever for the redemption of this scrip ex- 
cept the excess of the fund of profits over a 
fixed sum, which may be $500,000. When it 
comes to redemption, the oldest scrip takes 
precedence, and the fund is always subject to 
losses as much as the capital, and before the 
capital. 

This principle works well. In Massachusetts 
the law requires the companies to divide the 
whole surplus cash premiums. 
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The directors divide money which should be 
kept. The premiums of new comers are taken 
to pay losses or dividends to the old ones; 
money is borrowed to do the same thing, thus 
still further anticipating the future business; 
and at last, when no more can be borrowed 
and ‘debts can no longer be put off, resort is 
had to the notes, which can be collected with 
great difficulty. Among the Massachusetts 
companies there are ten that insure to the ex- 
tent of $15,185,994; to reinsure this amount 
would require $91,205, and the whole available 
cash assets of the companies amount to $16,480. 

The mutual marine companies, though they 
issue scrip for profits, are allowed by law to 
retain the actual funds absolutely subject to be 
absorbed by future losses, and do not begin to 
redeem the scrip till the reserve fund exceeds a 
certain fixed amount; viz., it is at the option 
of the company to begin to redeem scrip after 
the fund reaches $250,000, and it is imperative 
after it reaches $500,000. 

The past year has been one of unwonted ac- 
tivity in life insurance. The unusual number 
of men engaged in hazardous military and naval 
employments has apparently been accompanied 
by a desire to provide for families, and this de- 
sire has been met by the companies on appro- 
priate terms. The demand so occasioned has 
induced the establishment of many new com- 
panies in different parts of the country; of 
them two have been started in New York. 
The following return (see Table on p. 533) 
shows the leading features of the companies 
doing business in New York during the year © 
1862. 

The amount insured in 1862 was an average 
of $2,492 on each policy, and equalled one 
third of the whole amount outstanding at the 
beginning of the year. The tendency has been 
to a great number of policies at a lower average 
sum, from the fact that, on military and naval 
risks, the amount insured by each policy has 
been more strictly limited than on other risks, 
whereby the companies have been able to ex- 
tend the benefit of insurance to a greater num- 
ber and still keep the aggregate within a pru- 
dent limit. 

The reasons for receiving such applications 
were apparent. The members of the company 
and their families, wherever resident, have the 
same interest in the defence and perpetuation 
of our institutions as other citizens, and if the 
number of a family is taken to be five, on an ~ 
average, this consideration would extend to — 
about three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
individuals, and therefore, if the assumption of — 
such risks would have a favorable influence, it — 
was expedient to assume them on just terms — 
and not to an excessive amount. The principal 
difficulty in the case was the want of satisfac- — 
tory data on which to estimate the risk, since 
precedents applicable were wanting. But esti- 
mates were carefully made and such rates of 
premium adopted, subject to modifications for 
the varieties of risks, as would seem to put 
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"i Bis Sasanaeaweaager |. them upon a just footing, the amount to be 
i i £58 RASSARZSRASSMAM * * limited in such manner that the companies 
- . - 
BEPOe Te ol One waGenannans should not be subject to a material shock, 
S| Rite |ronsichrdnsgesses though the degree of risk should eventually 
obs prove to have been underestimated. So far as 
3 SSSSEeSEhSh2ssENEs5|%| the rates adopted have been tested by experi- 
3 Bannescsscharcss |e : spe 
3 Easodacdnaevy ssra |e} ence, they seem to be fairly proportionate to 
Aes EE SESEsenessss r 7, 
& $ Some of the companies have paid about ten 
Rapoesneantural=s| per cent. of the aggregate losses on military 
4 ZS5 SRS ESESSRSSE SE =| and naval risks. The whole amount of losses 
& |SRSEESSSSESASRS™S |E| is somewhat below that which ought, accord- 
as) %| ing to approved records of mortality, to have 
8 5a Sant pera te occurred, notwithstanding a much greater pro- 
. 2 ZRRESRRESZSSSHRSE = portion of extra risks by land and sea subject 
7 z SSRaSTIOAASHSRATS =| to extra premium, than ordinarily comes into 
é e tables. But the older companies are o 
Bf m. | * =| the tables. But the old p e of 
=|. |seeerenrasseane =| course gradually approximating, from year to 
z Eees RERR ERASE S RSE SS ::|&) year, toward the point when, in consequence 
2 E55 RSSSReS~“S* B “::)E! of the increased average ages of members, a 
é Sipe | %| greater ratio of mortality becomes due from 
the company. 
a co roars eeouor y 
ve aa HBSS seen sesseus . +|%| «As long as the mean of the aggregate ages 
& gs SZESSSSRASAR “SS 22/5) of the whole number of members shall continue 
4 2 =| to increase, a greater ratio of losses to the 
e ee whole number will be annually due to the law 
a , |ZFRBSSEFSSERRRS53 || of mortality. 
7, 2. [etzs SRESRZSESE MR |S There are in Massachusetts 24 life companies 
Rls REL ae aor am =| doing busi Th b few Magse- 
5 BO | doing business. These embrace few : 
a > chusetts companies—but companies doing 
%| 4 #4 SSERR SE5SER S22) business in New York, except the Wisconsin 
» 41.2 2s eS Soe ee USE Mutual d th Th t f all 
PE as S385 [S25°RS m/s utual, and some others. e returns 0 
Zi Ee > eke *| these companies give the following results for 
& z ks *| 1862, as compared with former years: 
3 otto KrONNSHSaA | o 
S| =| Fy |kazse2s22228528 | 5 enbes Sate 
Bin} fe) jeseecaanesnesse co )E) | it, | tne mere | Meme etc 
5 x a > : 
: ; lel a). see| | el 
. ANDADe - 6) 7 
eli| 2 |Sescgeezjeagescee || Sr] i | B88) tae) ae 
; P= _ al a2 — = os 
Bis s RESSRSSLZSERSS=SE | 1838.. 1 8,000 00 1,041 69 | 384.70 
A} z < RENESAS SSINS risa S| 1839.. 1 1,000 00 55 | 48.30 
3 =| jee.) 108 associ 89 | 11125818) 3t60 
2 & |oeweveoxssesesengrs 1s44..| 192 684,797 85 239.941 36 | 35.00 
€ 4 ERSSEAZRZFEZESS"S 3) 1845. 515 1,684,602 63 543,093 64 | 32.20 
cS E |aisie ges as Aa S| 1846..| 1,096 8,108,021 79 889,078 83 | 28.60 
’ eo ae | Sug | eee) Be 
1848...) 1,774 4, 1148, 
“ 7 SEFSSSSSESSRSSSSS |S) 1949..| 2,779 6,847,856 1,522,812 69 | 22.20 
5 5 sevsoeresseesesss | S| 1850..| 3,021 7244721 78 | 1,516,222 63 | 20.90 
&.| § |FSeeSSeRSSSSE55S% |S) isi.) oz51 | cersisss 73 | 1,268,058 44 | 19.00 
32) 4 | xdtowda Aavdsaa s| 1852..) 1 4,706,669 89 815,724 13 | 17.30 
Fa $| 1958.1] Zor 5,180,235 56 823,882 29 80 
er ies] ies | gene) aera) 
= 5 PSH ooeoeorawynwmeaaarr|a , 2. 
2 2 SSSERISSSSRESRSTS S| 1856..| 3.353 9,431,863 20 | 1,004,197 19 | 10.60 
& rt, Gp ee rscae et en ” | 1857..| 8,545 9,849,765 68 : 8.80 
1] 488 | ue S| Aer | 
$ F3SSS3SSSSSSSE 1860..| 8444 | 9819504950 | Lo6as61 19 | 4.58 
é | 2225 2829958298 233 isot..| T900 | gsse7s 11 | “ee0'ess 96 | 8.21 
eer eer a a a 77} 1862../ 15,544 | 87,619,734 53 730,825 49 | 1.94 
, : : :| Total.! 71,425 | $189,494,395 ss | g1s,007,s67 91 | 9.51 
og int 2: ‘cl 
; ‘ging! : The number of policies outstanding, Nov. 1, 
8 s 3 oS Secs =: {| 1862, it appears, was very nearly double the 
: : ng (S8 ig 582: ‘2: | number that was outstanding at the same 
et : $ aad 3 Bear $3 H £22: | period in 1861, and the risks were increased by 
3 Gass eee leee -gES2 the sum of $16,780,461.82. This fact indicates 
Bees g285% 22252522 E the very great impulse which the war has 
O° Sass =3 ° . : ry 
Sees sseesasneree given to life insurance, and how carefully 
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many of those who haye put their lives in peril 
in the country’s service have protected the in- 
terests of those to whom those lives in some 
degree belong. In compliance with the re- 
quest of the Massachusetts commissioner, 21 of 
the companies doing business made voluntary 
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returns of the number of. policies altogether 
that had been issued by each, the whole 
amount insured, the receipts of premiums, the 
payments, losses, surrenders, &., and ex- 
penses for all other purposes. The results 
were as follows: 


| Disbursements. 

Number Receipts For all other pur-| Batio of 

Weare aces: policie sis. | Amount insured. rasabee: be Denk ved So poses (including | Pong” 

sued, ; interest, &c.) paeorrge ~ ments expenses receipts. 

Home Companies. 
INOW, SENGIANG, -cesanseceesccsesarncuns 12,088 $33,308,951 $4,774,068 $2,004,045 i 81 
Biate Mutuals. ciwescctenevecnesranns 4,652 6,748,510 955,733 860,358 104,452 10.9 
WRG RBIUATO 1: 55> oles. do ahind wise Se bea piee 2,702 5,207,300 481,112 187,747 105,812 21.9 
Massachusetts Mutual..........se0..-. 5,393 10,766,945 894,215 872,235 146, 16,4 
Foreign Companies, 

Muatial EAS Nac Bs sewads ssairnates onan 26,150 73,992,454 13,783,967 492,546 1,330,396 9.6° 
Mutual Benefit, NoWiicestsecsescvacsce 18,343 56,010,617 10,841,748 5,461,784 940,732 8.7 
New Work life, Ni Xieinss cee asics detec 19,164 47,002,508 566,030 2,953,41 915,616 13.9 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn............. 28,624 62,472,867 11,927,162 5,276,395 48,593 7.9, 
American Mutual, Conn...........-..- 6,530 11,064,552 289,199 589,2 963 28.5 
a oe ee cee SesReE Rak Shida s eri ry ery ar etn yond pests 4 

MSIIBCEHIL, BNG Les basaevcogex sin hhe caida , i 799, 9 y 
Bons Musa, Gon 200000000 us | Seaiee | forms | Soot | datos | Bhd 
cenix Mutual, Conn........eeseeeees , 8,674, ; 7 
Charter Oak, Conn.....+++s......000000 10,188 18,210,000 1,813,316 0,586 341.281 | 188 
Knickerbocker, N. Y........cceseecees 2,955 7,382,782 235 105,851 157,598 36.6 
herpes lg ae si Ceeeeraha sex er eae rere ety ee oieee Be ai 
MILROIGS IN, A cht n's odaereenan tadeban > - 891, ie i . 

eroenitian, N.Y, .; sccdsccecsecadeaeses 1,475 3.110.872 119,074 97,716 60,3138 | 50.6 
Alea he ei aes an wenicn anes cee 915 2,596,900 127,648 11,799 63,880 50.5 
MIDAS Dats Skcivivveevebesterebode ccee 2,188 4,886,450 238,731 5631 72,691 30.4 
GOMMANION ING S oédvs'viededesuswens sore 949 2,131,600 . 97,805 8,533 50,345 515 
PE OtAlS cS sna se otc ete testes 175,608 $409,565,919 $60,936,768 $25,109,986 $7,098,611 11.6 


Of this vast amount, $409,565,919, that has 
been insured, it appears that nearly one half 
is outstanding, and that $25,000,000 has been 
paid. The greater part have apparently dis- 
continued through the cessation of the neces- 
sity for insuring, which may to a greater or 
less extent be the case in times of prosperity ; 
there were also, no doubt, numbers who ceased 
to pay a premium through inability, and others 
through growing disregard of its utility. It is ap- 
parent, however, that within 20 years over 60 
million dollars have been paid over to insurance 
companies from prudential motives, and these 
60 millions are savings of earned capital of a 
nature similar to the deposits in savings banks. 
The deposits and the life premiums together 
make an amount equal to 250 millions thus 
saved within 20 years. 

IOWA, one of the northwestern States, 
bounded on the east by the Mississippi river, 
contained in 1860 a population of 674,913, be- 
ing an increase of 482,699 since 1850. The 
number of white males was 353,900, do. females 
319,879. 

The mortality in the State during the year 
ending May 31, 1860, was 7,260. The most 
fatal diseases were consumption, croup, fevers, 
and pneumonia. 

The value of some items of the productive 
industry of the State during the year ending 
June 1, 1860, was as follows: iron founding, 
$187,435; lead, $160,500; coal, $6,500; lum- 
ber, $2,378,529; flour and meal, $6,950,949; 
spirituous liquors, 383,320 galls.; malt liquors, 
85,588 bbls. ; woollen goods, $167,960; leather, 


$81,760; boots and shoes, $325,296; furniture, . 


$157,491. Total value of industrial products, 
$14,900,000. 

The value of real and personal property was 
$247,338,265 ; lands improved, 3,780,253 acres; 
do. unimproved, 5,649,136 acres; cash value of 
farms, $118,741,405. é 

Crops produced in 1861, according to the 
report of the superintendent of agriculture, 
were as follows: wheat, 18,350,000 bushels, 
valued at $7,200,000; corn, 60,000,000 bu., 
value, $7,200,000; oats, 10,000,000 bu., value, 
$1,500,000; potatoes, 3,000,000 bu., value, 
$750,000; hay, 800,000 tons, value, $1,200,000 ; 


orchard products, value, $300,000; butter, — 


15,000,000 pounds, value, $1,200,000; cheese, 
3,000,000 pounds, value, $240,000 ; cattle 200,- 
000; wool, 50,000 pounds; domestic manufac- 
tures, $800,000 ; total of all products, $33,251,- 
000. The number of miles of railroad in this 
State, in 1860, was 679; cost of construction, 
$19,494,633. 

The governor of the State is Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, whose term of office expires Jan. 
1, 1864. 
Wright. 


six years, and eleven district judges. 
funded debt of the State is $1,192,295. There 
is one State bank with a capital of $720,800, 
and fifteen branches. Legislature meets bien- 
nially, and consists of forty-six senators, and 
ninety-three members of the house. The 
former are elected for four years, and the latter 
for twe years. This pody was twice in session 


The secretary of State is James — 
The judiciary consists of three su- — 
preme court judges, elected by the people E98 

e ‘ 
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during 1862. The first session was at the be- 
ginning of the year, and the second in Septem- 
ber. They were devoted to providing for the 


- unusual circumstances of war in which the 


State was called to take a part, and to the ordi- 
nary objects of local legislation. Some of these 
objects were to make provision for sick and 
wounded soldiers, offer inducements to volun- 


* teers to enlist; a modification of the election 
“laws, that volunteers might vote when absent; 


and increasing the resources of the executive 
department. 

The State election for members of Congress 
and half the Senate and the members of the 
House of the State Legislature, took place on 
the second Tuesday of November. The people 
were divided into two parties, the republican 
and the democratic. The platform of the repub- 
lican party was similar in its general principles 
to that adopted by the same party in Illinois, 
on page 519, to which reference is here made. 
The platform of the democratic party was 
similar to that adopted by the same party in 
the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, to which 
reference is made. The offices to be filled at 


_ this election were secretary of State, auditor 


of State, treasurer, attorney-general, and reg- 
ister of the land office, and six members of 
Congress. The vote of the citizens was as 
follows: 


For the republican candidate for Secretary of State.. 66,014 
For the democratic candidate for Secretary of State.. 50,899 


Majority for the former..............eeccseeeees 15,115. 


The soldiers in the several regiments which 

had gone from the State; were also allowed to 

vote, with the following result: 

For the republican candidate for Secretary of State.. 14,874 

For the democratic candidate for Secretary of State.. 4,115 
Republican majority ..........ssccccssccsecesces 10,759 


The votes for the other State officers were as 
follows: 


Republican. Democratic. 

ajori. 

Citi- | Sol- Citi- Sol- ty. 

zens. | diers. | T°t#+| zens, tiers. Total. 

Auditor.... 51,126 14,862; 65,988) 46,674 4,112) 50,786) 15,202 
rer..| 51,112 14,835, 65,947) 46,694) 4,145) 50,839) 15,108 
Register... 51,147, 14,858, 66,005 | 46,645) 4,113) 50,758) 15,247 
Attorney ..! 51,040 14'830| 65,920 | 46,647| 4,136] 50,783) 15,137 


The candidates of the republican party for 
Congress were all chosen by the following vote: 


Republican, Democratic. 


ARE MIBESIOb osc aceacccedesnds ante 12,705 10,486 
acl ore ee eae es ea 12,433 8,930 
vo Pea aie gery oe Bees pe ee Eee 12,112 8,452 
iD eitt h ehtiatt. xih,7 oo vd contac ea 12,900 11,529 
ee a ele eg pial, 10,306 7,346 
CE) Aire fad. Se 5,386 2,755 


At the election for governor in 1861, the 
republican majority was 16,608; do. at the 
presidential election in 1860, 15,298. 

The republicans obtained a large majority in 
both branches of the Legislature at the last elee- 
tion in 1861, when that body stood as follows: 


+ a 


Sonate x; .<dcacnateverseeaaes 82 14 
H 4 33 


* Incomplete. 
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The number of regiments of infantry from 
the State in the field near the close of the year 
was thirty-nine; do. of cavalry four, and three 
batteries. In addition, there are soldiers from 
the State in the 1st Nebraska, 5th Kansas, 7th, 
10th, 21st, and 25th Missouri. 

ITALY, a limited monarchy of Southern 
Europe, embracing the whole of the Italian 
peninsula except a small part (4,502 square 
miles) of the States of the Church and the 
Austrian province of Venetia, formerly the Re- 
public of Venice. King Victor Emanuel II, born 
1820, acceded to the throne of Sardinia in 1849, 
and was crowned King of Italy, 1862. Area of 
the kingdom, 95,942 square miles. Population, 
1862, 22,430,000. The ordinary revenues of 
the kingdom for the year ending Jan. 1, 1862, 
were $97,756,440 ; the expenditures for all pur- 
poses, $155,996,260. The national debt at the 
same date was $536,032,422. 

The record of the condition of Italy in the 
* Annual Cyclopedia” for 1861, leaves it at the 
critical moment when the death of its great 
statesman, Cavour, had plunged the nation in 
sorrow. The people of Italy, as well as its 
king, felt that Cavour, and he only, was capa- 
ble of solving the difficulties of their situation; 
of coping, by the force of his genius and the 
power of his will, with the shrewd and selfish 
policy of Napoleon IIT; of paralyzing the ef- 
forts of the weak but mischievous Bourbon, 
whom Garibaldi had relieved of his crown, to 
overthrow the new government; of overcom- 
ing the sullen obstinacy of the Pope, and of 
restraining the fiery impatience of the revolu- 
tionary chief, Garibaldi. 

When, by a sudden stroke, they were depriv- 
ed of this wise and patriotic statesman, the king 
and the nation sought at once for some man 
whose patriotism, intellectual ability, and per- 
sonal influence were such that he could, at this 
critical juncture, assume the responsibilities and 
carry out the policy of the deceased minister. 
One name, and one only, seems to have suggest- 
ed itself to the minds of the nation, that of the 
Baron Ricasoli, not as the equal in intellectual 
power of the great minister, but as a man of 
pure patriotism, of inflexible integrity, of per- 
sonal sympathy with and devotion to Cavour’s 
views, and of sufficient ability and influence to 
push to their consummation the purposes and 
plans of the deceased minister. To him, ac- 
cordingly, the premiership was at once tender- 
ed, and he accepted it with the avowed pur- 
pose of being governed by the views and en- 
deavoring to attain the objects which Cavour 
had sought. For this purpose he made slight 
and only absolutely necessary changes in the 
personnel of the cabinet, and promoted the 
measures which Cavour had initiated. 

But there were numerous obstacles in the way 
of his success on which he had not counted. 
Though irreproachable in the integrity and 
purity of his character, and intensely patriotic, 
the Baron Ricasoli’s manners were somewhat 
haughty, and he possessed little of that power 
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of personal fascination which had given Ca- 
vour such thorough control over those with 
whom he came in contact. He utterly abhorred 
everything like bribery and corruption, and 
the indolence of the king, which led him to 


yield to the solicitations of the unworthy to. 


avoid trouble, drew down upon him more than 
once the stern remonstrances of the honest and 
upright minister, and led to a want of that per- 
sonal sympathy between them so indispensable 
to the successful administration of the govern- 
ment. His colleagues, too, complained of his 
haughty manners, and one of them, M. Ming- 
hetti, Minister of the Interior, resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1861. 

The French emperor found the premier as 
incapable of being moulded to his purposes as 
his predecessor had been, but he feared him 
less than Cavour, and sought only the means 
of covertly securing his overthrow. These 
were, unhappily, not wanting. Among the 
prominent political leaders of Italy, was the 
commendator Urban Ratazzi, a citizen of 
Alexandria in Piedmont, educated by the Jes- 
uits at Turin, and given to intrigue. This 
man, who possessed considerable talent in po- 
litical affairs, and the specious and adroit man- 
ners which enabled him to force his way into 
public notice, was a member of the first Sar- 
dinian Parliament in 1848, and became a mem- 
ber of Gioberti’s cabinet the same year, and 
having by an act of treason to that statesman, 
who had intrusted him with his plans, pro- 
cured the overthrow of the cabinet of which 
he was a member, succeeded in obtaining the 
position of premier in the new cabinet which 
succeeded, and as such, urged the unfortunate 
Charles Albert on to the resumption of those 
hostilities which culminated in the fatal battle 
of Novara. Driven from power by this catas- 
trophe, Ratazzi took his place in the opposi- 
tion, watching for another opportunity of grasp- 
ing the reins of government. In 1852, Cavour, 
who knew how to use such men, procured his 
election to the presidency of the Lower House 
of the Parliament, and before the close of the 
same year, becoming himself premier, gave 
hira a subordinate position in the cabinet. He 
remained in this cabinet several years, being 
finally promoted to the Home Secretaryship, 
but was eventually driven to resign, from his 
suspected complicity with men who were seek- 
ing to overthrow the Piedmontese Government. 
Cavour again procured his election to the pres- 
idency of the Lower House, though he knew 
that he had been intriguing to oust him from 
the premiership. When, after the peace of 
Villa Franca, Cavour resigned his position as 
incompatible with honor, after the pledges 
made to the Italian people bad been violated 
by their ally, the French emperor, Ratazzi, 
who had assiduously courted the good will of 
Napoleon III, pushed himself forward for the 
premiership and was appointed to it by the 
king. His whole career (of six months) was 
one of obsequious servility to French dicta- 
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tion, and of officious meddling with the affairs 
of Lombardy, while all the overtures for union 
with Sardinia and Tuscany, Modena, Parma 
and the Romagna were repelled. 

At last this cabinet fell, pushed from power 
by the overwhelming conviction of its utter in- 
capacity, and the vigorous hand of Oayour 
again assumed the reins of government, only 
to be relinquished at his death. It would have 
seemed that, after thrice being compelled to re- 
sign in disgrace, Ratazzi would not have as- 
pired again to power’; but such was his brazen 


‘assurance that he again made himself promi- 


nent. He had been reélected president of the 
Lower House of Parliament, and while profess- 
ing to sustain the administration of Ricasoli, 
his whole thoughts were bent upon its over- 
throw. For this purpose he ingratiated him- 
self into the favor of the indolent king, and 
craftily sought to bring about a feud between 
him and his minister; during the vacation of 
Parliament he made a journey to Paris, caus- 
ing his creatures to give out that he was sent 
on a secret mission from Victor Emanuel to 
the French emperor; while in Paris, he as- 
sumed the airs, and received the honors due to 
an envoy extraordinary; Napoleon III under- 
stood his man, and so far lent himself to his 
purposes, as to manceuvre for his succession to 
the premiership. On his return to Turin, he 
sought the confidence of the radical party (the 
followers of Garibaldi, who were disaffected 
by what they regarded as the slowness of Ri- 
casoli in securing the possession of Rome as 
the capital). Ratazzi professed the utmost 
sympathy for Garibaldi, and an earnest desire 
to promote his plans, and finally pledged him- 
self if the Ricasoli Cabinet was overthrown, 
and he placed at the head of the new one, to 
put two of Garibaldi’s friends in the cabinet, 
to appoint others prefects at such points as he 
should request, and to aid the revolutionary 
chief in his attack on Rome or Austria with 
money and arms, and permit the raising of 
corps of volunteers for that purpose throughout 
Italy. To the French emperor and the French 
party he promised to prevent any movement 
to seize upon Rome, and offered to pledge his 
cabinet in advance to take no measures for the 
acquisition of that city, which, he said, Italy 
did not need. To still another party, small in 
numbers, but possessing considerable influence, 
the party of the old Piedmontese aristocracy, 
he avowed his hostility to territorial acquisi- _ 
tion, and his determination to maintain a poli- 
cy of centralization by which the institutions, 
laws, and administration of the newly acquired 
State should be made to conform to the Pied- 
montese pattern, and their beloved Turin should 
become to Italy what Paris, was to France. He 
had not neglected to subsidize the press in his 
favor, not at his own cost, but at the king’s, 
and more than one prominent journal was filled 
with his praises. 

It was in December, 1861, when all his 
plans for Ricasoli’s overthrow had been laid, 


” 


that that statesman offered to him the port- 
folio of the Interior, which had been vacant 
since September. The crafty politician had no 
intention of accepting it, but he parleyed for 


' some time, and at first gave encouragement 


that he would comply with the premier’s offer, 
but finally with apparent reluctance, declined 
it, and Ricasoli, following Cavour’s example, 


5 _added it to his other duties. The plot was fast 


ripening; and Ratazzi,; sitting with seeming 
impartiality as president of the chamber of 
deputies, prompted first one and then another 
of his allies to attack the ministry, while he 
himself avoided any public committal. Mean- 
time he had succeeded in corrupting Sigor 
Cordova, one of Ricasoli’s cabinet, whom he 
had promised, for his treachery, a place in 
his own cabinet. On the 2d of March, 1862, 
the king, who, to his subsequent regret, 
had been completely under the influence of 
Ratazzi and his followers, sent a communica- 
tion to Baron Ricasoli, which led him to con- 
vene his cabinet and submit to them the pro- 
priety of resigning office. The resignation was 
unanimously agreed upon, Cordova being the 
loudest in his consent, and was tendered to 
the king the same day, and at first declined, but 
afterward accepted, and when, on the morning 
of March 8, the ministers waited upon the king 
to surrender the seals of office, they found 
Cordova closeted with the monarch, and ar- 
ranging for his retention in the cabinet. Ra- 
tazzi fulfilled his promise to Garibaldi by giv- 
ing place to Persano and Despretis, professed 
friends of Garibaldi, in his cabinet, and sub- 
sequently appointed other of his friends as pre- 
fects in Sicily and Naples. Of the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet three belonged to the French 
party, and two were of the old Piedmontese 
aristocracy. On the 7th of March, Ratazzi, 
having completed his cabinet, announced to the 
parliament that “ the principles of his govern- 
ment would be a largely conciliatory spirit to- 
ward all true Italians, without regard to per- 
sonal differences, the removing all dualism be- 
tween government and nation, a policy of non- 
isolation from foreign powers, economical 
management of the finances, and a cordial al- 
liance with France, whereby that completion 
of Italy would be best achieved, which as the 
wish of every patriot, was naturally the cher- 
ished wish of the ministers.” 

It was inevitable that a cabinet constituted 
from such discordant materials, and hampered 
by pledges to parties so diametrically opposed 
to each other, would very soon fall into difii- 
culties. 

It was with difficulty, and only from a strong 
sense of duty on the part of the patriotic ma- 
jority in the parliament that the Ratazzi ad- 
ministration managed to live through the first 
month of its existence. Baron Ricasoli with- 
drew into the country, and his friends, desirous 
of avoiding embarrassment to the king, voted 
down as inopportune, a motion of direct cen- 
sure, offered only 12 days after the cabinet 
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was announced. Ratazzi found himself com- 
pelled to intimate to Cordova and Mancini, two 
of the members of the cabinet, the necessity 
of their resigning, and to supply their places 
with men more acceptable to the parliament. 

Garibaldi had previously sought to hasten 
the redemption of Italy from Austrian and 
Papal sway by an appeal to the Hungarians to 
rise against their old oppressors, and had, after 
considerable forbearance on the part of Ricasoli, 
beer warned that if an expedition which he 
had planned to attack Austria through Hun- 
gary, were not given up, the Government 
would be compelled to arrest it by force. The 
ex-dictator had submitted reluctantly, and with 
a feeling of hostility to Ricasoli, which Ra- 
tazzi had carefully stimulated. 

On the 12th of April parliament was ad- 
journed to the 3d of June, and soon after the 
premier and the king visited Naples, accompa- 
nied by Garibaldi, who with their apparent 
approval was already organizing his schemes, 
and enlisting his bands of volunteers. In Lom- 
bardy he had, in May, gathered a considerable 
body of riflemen, and made some feints of at- 
tacking the Tyrol. Probably at the French 
emperor’s instigation, Ratazzi, on the 12th— 
15th of May ordered the arrest of several of 
Garibaldi’s confidential officers, and a large 
number of the men he had enlisted, and com- 
mitted them to prison, sequestering their 
arms, all the while professing the greatest re- 
gard and respect for Garibaldi himself, who 
he affected to believe was not cognizant of their 
doings. Garibaldi, furious at this unexpected 
act, avowed his responsibility for their conduct, 
denounced the arrest, and demanded their re- 
lease, but could get no reply from the Goy- 
ernment. On the 16th of May a collision oc- 
curred at Brescia between a mob who endeay- 
ored to set the arrested men free, and the 
soldiers, in which several persons were killed. 
The Government soon after published a cireu- 
lar, declaring a direct contradiction to his own 
asseverations that they had good grounds for 
believing that Garibaldi had had no participation 
in the enterprises for which these men had been 
arrested, and that his name had been improp- 
erly used. Meantime the crafty minister had 
prevailed upon the ex-dictator to return to 
Caprera, and on the reassembling of parlia- 
ment took to himself great credit for having 
suppressed an insurrection which bid fair to 
disturb the public peace, reading a professed 
letter from Garibaldi to sustain his position. 
He was destined, however, to receive, from 
Crispi, a deputy who was a friend of Garibaldi, 
a castigation which would have driven any 
other man to tender his resignation. 

Garibaldi, meantime, was projecting new 
schemes, and was still duped by the promises 
and manceuvres of the wily premier. He had 
gone to Palermo, and in the presence, and with 
the sanction of prefects whom Ratazzi had ap- 
pointed, broached his plan for an expedition to 
attack Rome from Sicily. He roused the 
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enthusiasm of the Sicilians by his proclamations 
and, codperating with Mazzini, commenced or- 
ganizing a small army of invasion, believing 
that the measure had the full sympathy of the 
Government, which indeed had furnished it 
with means and arms. Napoleon III began to 
protest, and Garibaldi and Mazzini denounced 
the emperor without stint. Thus passed the 
month of July without remonstrance from the 
Italian Government. At length, on the 3d of 
August, Victor Emanuel issued a proclama- 
tion to the Italian people warning them to 
take no part in any enterprise such as was pro- 
posed, as it would be regarded as revolt and 
civil war, and pledging himself to secure for 
them eventually the possession of Rome. This 
proclamation under Ratazzi’s secret explana- 
tions Garibaldi regarded as a ruse, and went on 
with his preparations. The Emperor sent war 
vessels to blockade the Sicilian coast to prevent 
his passage to the main land, and Ratazzi final- 
ly sent Gen. Cugia with orders to prevent the 
ex-dictator from marching toward Rome, but 
not to interfere with him if he wished to go 
anywhere else. Garibaldi meantime had moved 
forward to Catania on the 18th of August, 
adopting as his watchword, ‘ Rome or Death.” 
On the 24th and 25th of the same month, he 
succeeded in crossing the strait near Cape Spar- 
tivento, having had a slight skirmish with some 
Italian troops, in which he lost a few prisoners. 
He had, at the time of crossing, a force of about 
2,300 men. About 500 whom he had left at 
Catania were taken prisoners on the 26th. It 
was no part of his purpose to come into conflict 
with Italian troops, and he accordingly passed 
by mountain routes from Mileto and Reggio 
toward Aspromonte, encountering, on the 27th, 
a small force, and losing 42 of his men as pris- 
oners. On the 29th, he occupied a strong posi- 
tion at Aspromonte, where he was attacked by 
Col. Pallavicini. He directed his men not to 
fire at Pallavicini’s troops, but the royal com- 
mander was not so forbearing, and 12 of the 
Garibaldians were killed, 200 wounded, among 
whom were Garibaldi himself, and his son, 
Menotti ; 2,000 were taken prisoners, and con- 
veyed to Spezzia. Garibaldi asked to be put 
on board an English ship, but Ratazzi refused 
to grant this, and he was kept as a prisoner. 
His wounds were painful, and one of them (a 
ball in the foot) was deemed dangerous. The 
knowledge of his being wounded and taken 
prisoner produced great excitement throughout 
Europe: an eminent English surgeon went on 
to Spezzia to attend him, and his expenses were 
defrayed by a public subscription. After some 
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months of suffering the ball was extracted, and 
his recovery, though tedious, is probable. The 
Italian Government found itself greatly embar- 
rassed with the prisoners thus taken. The 
revolutionary chief, who had given Victor 
Emanuel the kingdom of the Sicilies, could not 
be treated as a common prisoner, even though 
taken in arms against his king; nor was it to 
be believed that he was at heart disloyal to that 
king; he was rather the dupe of the prime 
minister, and had believed himself really doing — 
the king service. From all quarters came ap- 
peals for an amnesty for him and his followers. 
At the wedding of the second daughter of Vic- 
tor Emanuel and the young King of On UaR 
on the 27th of September, both the bride an 
bridegroom, and Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess Clotilde (the eldest daughter of the 
king) added their prayers for the amnesty, 
which was granted on the 5th of October. 

The arrest of Garibaldi’s expedition intensi- 
fied rather than checked the feeling of the 
whole Italian nation that Rome must become 
their capital. This feeling found vent in the 
circular of the minister of foreign affairs, Sig- 
nor Durando, to the representatives of Jtaly at 
foreign courts, on the 10th of September, in 
which he said that Garibaldi’s watchword 
(‘‘Rome or Death”) was but the expression of a 
national necessity, more imperious now than 
ever. It found a still stronger expression at 
the reassembling of the Parliament, when the 
Chamber of Deputies adopted an address to the 
king, in which, after thanking him for the am- 
nesty decreed to Garibaldi and his followers, 
they proceed to say, “the time for action for 
the acquisition of Rome is delayed; for the 
present we will strengthen our finances by an 
active industry ; we will increase our army to 
400,000 men, and then, sire, with you at its 
head, we will see who will withhold Rome 
from us!” 

The Ratazzi cabinet fell in November, at the 
reassembling of Parliament, under the wither- 
ing scorn ofthe nation’s representatives ; having 
sunk so low in reputation that no respectable 
minority could be found to support it. The 
premier, in his intense desire for a prolonga- 
tion of his power, even for a few weeks, begged 
the king to prorogue the Parliament so that a 
new ministry might not be confirmed, but Vic- 
tor Emanuel, to his credit, firmly refused. 
The new cabinet consists of Signor Farini, 
premier; Peruzzi, minister of the interior; 
Mughelti, minister of finance; Amari, public in- 
struction; and Manna, commerce. It is said to 
be a cabinet of great ability and high character. 


J 


JOHNSTON, Atsert SypNry, a general in 
the Confederate service, born in Mason county, 
Kentucky, in 1803, was killed at the battle of 
Shiloh, April, 6, 1862. He graduated at West 


Point in 1826, as lieutenant in the 6th infantry, 
served in the Black Hawk war, and in 1836 
entered the Texan army as a private soldier. 
After several promotions, he succeeded Gen. 
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_ Felix Houston in the chief command, and was 
— involved in a duel with him in consequence. 
In 1838, he was appointed secretary of war, 
and, the following year, engaged in a success- 
ful expedition against the Cherokees. In 1840, 
he retired to private life for a time, in Brazo- 
ria county, Texas; but in 1846, at the solicita- 
tion of General Taylor, he assumed the com- 


',mand of a volunteer Texan regiment against 


the Mexicans. At the siege of Monterey, he 
served as inspector-general, and won himself 
much distinction. In October, 1849, he re- 
ceived from President Taylor the appointment 
of paymaster of the army, with the rank of 
major. In 1857, he conducted the expedition 
against the Mormons, and commanded the dis- 
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trict of Utah, with the brevet rank of briga- 
dier-general, until 1860, when he was removed 
to the command of the Pacific department, and 
stationed at San Francisco. His sympathies 
being upon the side of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, he was making arrangements to deliver 
the State of California to the Confederacy when 
he was unexpectedly superseded in his com- 
mand, by General E. VY. Sumner, before his 
plans were completed. Upon his return to the 
East he was placed in an important command, 
and, at the battle of Shiloh, was commander- 
in-chief of the Confederate army of the West, 
and, in the first day of that sanguinary fight, 
when encouraging and urging forward his 
troops, was mortally wounded. 


K 


KANSAS, a central State of the American 
Union, admitted to the Union in 1861. Area, 
80,000 square miles; population in 1860, 107,- 
206. The local administration of the State in 
1862 was involved in some trouble; Gov. 
Robinson, elected in 1860, before the admis- 
sion of the State into the Union, claiming to 
hold over, on the ground that the term for 
which he was elected had not expired, while, 
at an election held under the State constitu- 
tion, George A. Crawford was elected by 5,429 
votes. The matter was finally settled by the 
courts, which decided that Gov. Robinson’s 
claim was just. In the autumn of 1862 an 
election for State officers, Legislature and 
members of Congress, was held, and Thomas 
Carney, the republican candidate, was elected 
governor for two years from Jan. Ist, 1863, 
receiving 4,545 majority. W. W. H. Law- 
rence, also a republican, was elected secretary 
of State for the same term. A. O. Welder, 
republican, was elected representative in Con- 
gress, receiving 4,993 majority over the demo- 
cratic candidate. The Legislature was about 
four fifths republican. 

Having had long experience in border war- 
fare, during her period of territorial pupil- 
age, Kansas had a large military force, in 
proportion to her populatiou, ready to enter 
the national service at the commencement of 
the war. She had sent on the Ist of Dec., 
1862, over 14,000 men into the field, a larger 
percentage of the whole population than any 
other State has contributed. 

In the spring of 1862 an expedition was 
fitted ont in the State to go south, through 
the Indian Territory, to reduce the Indian 
tribes which had joined the Confederacy to 
subjection, and repossess the U. 8. forts, Gib- 
son, Arbuckle, Washita, and Cobb, of which 
the Confederates had taken possession. The 
expedition consisted of about 5,000 troops, of 
which 2,000 were whites and 3,000 loyal In- 


dians. The expedition was unfortunate in its 
commanders at first: Gen. Blunt having as- 
signed the command to Col. Charles Donble- 
day, of the Second Ohio cavalry; but, from 
some political influences, he was removed, and 
Gol. Wm. Weir, of Kansas, substituted. Col. 
Weir’s management was so inefficient and 
ruinous that Col. Salmon, of the 9th Wisconsin 
regiment, who commanded one of the bri- 
gades, deemed it necessary to arrest him on 
the charge of insanity. Under Col. Salmon’s 
management the expedition took possession of 
the Indian Territory, arrested John Ross, the 
principal Cherokee chief, as being of doubtful 
sentiment toward the United States, and re- 
ceived professions of loyalty from about two 
thirds of the Cherokees and Creeks. The 
Choctaws they found mostly on the side of the 
Confederacy. Large numbers of the slaves of 
the Indians enlisted in the army of the expedi- 
tion as “‘ Woolly-headed Indians.” The expedi- 
tion had subdued and held the country north 
of the Arkansas river before the 25th of July, 
and Gen. Blunt, on the 8th of August, tak- 
ing command in person, routed the Confed- 
erate force at Maysville, in the N. W. corner of 
Arkansas, on the 22d of Oct.; on the 28th 
and 29th of Noy. he again met and defeated, 
with heavy loss, the Confederate forces under 
Gen. Marmaduke, at Cane Hill, Ark.; on the 
7th of Dec. he defeated and scattered a great- 
ly superior force (28,000) of the Confederates 
under Gen. Hindman, at Prairie Grove, Ark., 
his loss being about 1,000, and that of the 
Confederates 1,500, the Confederates retreating 
in the night, abandoning their dead and 
wounded; and on the 27th and 28th of Dee. 
Gens. Herron and Blunt defeated two regi- 
ments of Confederate cavalry at Dupping 
Spring, and captured Van Buren, a strong 
fortress on the Arkansas river, taking one hun- 
dred and twenty prisoners, and four steamboats 
laden with stores. 
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KEARNEY, Maj.-Gen. Putri, an officer of 
volunteers in the United States army, born in 
the city of New York, June 2, 1815, was killed 
at the battle of Chantilly, Va., September 1, 
1862. He was of Irish descent, his great- 
grandfather having settled in Monmouth coun- 
ty, New Jersey, in 1716, and was a nephew of 
Gen. Stephen Watts Kearney. He studied law, 
but having a decided taste for military life, at 
the age of 22 accepted the commission of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the United States Ist dra- 
goons, commanded by his uncle, and soon after 
was sent to Europe by the Government to 
study and report upon the French cavalry tac- 
tics. To accomplish this object he entered the 
military school at Saumur, in France, and from 
thence went to Africa, where he joined the 
First Chasseurs d’Afrique, as a volunteer. By 
his daring exploits he attracted the attention 
of the French army, and was presented with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. In 1840 he 
returned home and received the appointment 
of aide-de-camp to Gen. Macomb, and the follow- 
ing year was aide-de-camp to Gen. Scott, serving 
in that capacity until 1844. In 1846 he became 
captain of a company of dragoons, and from 
his private means provided for his men equip- 
ments and horses, and his corps formed the 
escort of Gen. Scott when he made his entrance 
into Vera Cruz. For gallant and meritorious 
conduct at the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
busco he was breveted major. While making a 
brilliant charge upon a battery at the St. An- 
tonio gate of the capital, he lost his left arm. 
He had ordered the charge, but his men begin- 
ning to waver under a terrific fire, he dashed 
forward, and the troops electrified by his ex- 
ample followed, and slaughtered the Mexicans 
at their guns. After the Mexican war he was 
sent to California, and commanded an expedi- 
tion against the Indians of the Columbia river, 
displaying during the campaign such tact and 
courage as won him the praise of the best mili- 
tary judges. In 1851 he resigned his commis- 
sion, and returning to Europe, devoted several 
years to military studies. During the Italian 
campaign of 1859, Major Kearney served as 
volunteer aid to Gen. Morris, a distinguished 
officer in the French army, and upon its con- 
clusion he received from the Emperor Napoleon 
a second Cross of the Legion of Honor. He 
was residing in Paris when the present war 
broke out in 1861, and hastened home to offer 
his services to his country, and after some de- 
lay was appointed brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and placed in command of the New 
Jersey troops, and afterward of United States 
volunteers. He distinguished himself at York- 
town, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, White Oak 
Swamp, the Cross Roads, and Malvern Hills, 
and subsequently near Washington, under Gen. 
Pope. He was commissioned major-general 
July 4, 1862. Asa disciplinarian Gen. Kearney 
was second to none in the army, and his troops 
were enthusiastic in their admiration of his 
military ability. 
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KENTUCKY, the garden of the United 
States in fertility and productiveness, had, in 
1860, a population of 919,547 whites, 10,684 
free colored, and 225,483 slaves, which was an 
increase of 278,279 during the preceding ten 
years. The number of white males was 474,- 
193; do. females, 445,291. 

The mortality in the State during the year 
ending May 31, 1860, was 16,467. The most 
fatal diseases were consumption, croup, typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, and scarlatina. 

Of iron, there were produced 28,362 tons of 
pig, and 6,200 tons of bar. The product of 
iron founding was valued at $757,400; coal 
mined, 6,782,000 bushels; lumber, $2,200,674; 
value of flour and meal, $5,034,745; spirituous 
liquors distilled, $3,247,203 gallons; do. malt, 
74,850 barrels; cotton goods manufactured, 
$167,500 ; do. woollen, $1,128,882; leather, 
$701,555; boots and shoes, $685,783; furni- 
ture, $256,046 ; soap and candles, $486,900; 
value of products of industry, $36,310,000. The 
value of real and personal estate was $666,- 
043,112; lands improved, 7,644,217 acres; do. 
unimproved, 11,519,059 acres; and cash value 
of farms, $291,496,955. 

Some of the productions of agriculture were 
as follows: horses, 855,754; asses and mules, 
117,635 ; milch cows, 269,215; working oxen, 
108,999 ; other cattle, 457,845 ; sheep, 938,990; 
swine, 2,880,595 ; value of live stock, $61,868,- 
237; wheat, 7,394,811 bushels; rye, 1,055,262 
bushels; corn, 64,043,633 bushels; oats, 4,617,029 
bushels; rice, 24,407 pounds ; tobacco, 108,102,- 
433 pounds; cotton, 4,092 bales of 400 pounds 
each ; wool, 2,825,124 pounds; peas and beans, 
238,349 bushels ; potatoes (Irish), 1,756,532 
bushels; do. sweet, 1,057,558 bushels; barley, 
1,057,558 bushels; hemp (dew rotted) 33,044 
tons; do. water rotted, 2,026 tons; do. other, 
4,344 tons ; flax, 728,284 pounds; maple sugar, 
880,941 pounds; honey, 1,768,692 pounds; 
value of home-made manufactures, $2,095,578 ; 
slaughtered animals, $11,640,740 ; miles of 
th 569 ; cost of construction, $19,068,- 
477. 

The position of Kentucky relative to the af- 
fairs of the Union, on the whole, remained un- 
changed during the year. Her determination 
was to sustain the Federal Government in all 
its measures designed for an honest restoration 
of the Union without interference with the in- 
stitutions of the States. A very considerable 
portion of her citizens, however, sympathized 
with the Government of the Confederate States, 
and made valuable contributions to its aid. The 
governor, in his message to the Legislature, at 
its session, in the beginning of the year, thus 
describes the condition of the people: 


There is no disguising the fact that the people are 
suffering seriously in every quarter of the State for the 
want of means to meet their engagements. Trade is 
stopped in a great measure, and even what produce 
finds its way to market is sold at ruinous sacrifices. 
In regions over which the contending armies have 
passed large amounts of property have been taken or 
destroyed, the country has been made desolate, and 
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e numbers of the people who were contented, com- 

le, and independent, are suffering for the neces- 
saries of life; their fences have been destroyed, their 
stock and provisions taken, so that many cannot make 
acrop this year; add to this, that many persons have 
been frightened or dragged from their homes and 
suffering families. The laws are silent, or cannot be 
executed. Universal gloom and distress pervade 
these regions. Families are divided and broken up, 


_ _ and each has its wrongs or its woes torelate. Starva- 
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tion stares many in the face. In other and more highly 
favored districts no property of any description can be 
sold at one third of its former value. The people are 
much in debt. They would eid pay if their prop- 
erty would bring anything like a reasonable price ; 
but owing to the great reduction in the circulation of 
the banks, from thirteen to five millions of dollars 
within a year or two; owing to the enormous war debt 
‘which must be met by an increase of taxation, the 
destruction of property and of confidence, the with- 
drawal of funds by capitalists, and the consequent fall 
in prices, the indebtedness of our people, and the open- 
ing of the courts, bankruptcy, and ruin stare them in 
the face unless they get relief. 


There was not a cordial codperation between 
the governor and the majority of the Legis- 
lature. Several bills, passed by the Legislature, 
were vetoed by him, such as an act to disfran- 
chise all citizens who entered the Confederate 
service; another requiring all clergymen to 
take an oath to sustain the Constitution of the 
United States before performing the marriage 
ceremony, &c. These things, however, were 
soon lost sight of by the movements of the 
Federal troops, which .engrossed attention. 
Kentucky was not only completely under their 
control, but the Confederate forces were driven 
beyond her limits. Even at this time the State 
had contributed more than its quota to the 
Federal army, and there was no military or- 
ganization of the State but entirely acquiesced 
in this contribution. 

In August an extra session of the Legislature 
was held on acall by Gov. Magoffin. The ne- 
cessity of the session was thus explained by 


Most cheerfully have I convened you in extraordi- 
hary session, upon the earnest appeal of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and other distinguished 
members of both branches of the Legislature, who 
thought themselves justified, by the alarming condition 
of the State, in taking the responsibility of making the 

uest in behalf of the absent members of the Gen- 
Assembly. Divided and distracted as we are, with 
almost every neighborhood threatened with civil 
strife, with dangerous combinations of bad men form- 
ing in different sections of the State, to frighten, rob, 
and, if need be, to murder the bag citizens of the 
Commonwealth ; with lawless bands of desperate men, 
who haye nothing to lose, headed by daring and reck- 
less leaders, already roaming over the country, plun- 
dering indiscriminately at will the men of ae tie 
influence, and position, followed by the daring, dash- 
ing, and successful adventure and invasion of the State 
by Col. John Morgan, at the head of a large cavalry 
force, which forcibly seized and carried away a large 
amount of valuable property belonging to the Govern- 
ment and private citizens; with all this, condemned 
by law-abiding men, Sarna in the face; with nu- 
merous appeals made to me by the people, as governor 
of the State, to protect them in the peaceful enjoyment 
of their property, their liberties, and their rights under 
the Constitution, and totally without the means or the 
power to keep the peace, to protect them, or to enforce 
the laws ; with my persistent and unavailing efforts to 
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organize the militia of the State under the late law, 
growing out of the divided sentiment of our people, 
their distrust of each other, and a conflict of authority 
with the military board, they claiming they had the 
paramount authority over the arsenal, arms, munitions 
of war, &c., under the old law, and I claiming it under 
the new one, which, according to my construction, re- 
instated me in the authority [ had under the Constitu- 
tion, and of which I had been deprived by a previous 
Legislature ; with no power to organize the militia my- 
self; with none in the military board; threatened with . 
invasions and anarchy, I not unwillingly yielded to . 
the request to call you together, so that you can deter- , 
mine by an amendment of the law, or the passage of 
a new one, the extent of the authority you intended to 
ewes and provide for the defence and protection of 
e people of the Commonwealth. 


The governor also condemned the invasion 
of the State by guerillas under Col. Morgan, 
expressed regret at the arrest of citizens with- 
out any legal process, and recommended the 
adoption of the resolutions proposed by Senator 
Crittenden at the last session of the thirty- 
sixth Congress, as a standing proposition for 
peace, and the settlement of the war. 

Immediately afterward the governor re- 
signed his office, and James F. Robinson, secre- 
tary of state, was elected by the Legislature to 
fill the unexpired term. The most important 
subject which came under the consideration of 
this body during this session was the resolution 
of President Lincoln proposing a system of 
gradual emancipation to be adopted by the 
border slayeholding States. The report of the 
committee on the subject states that if a resto- 
ration of the Union, as it was, required the 
sacrifice of the value of their slaves, the people 
of Kentucky, in their opinion, would make it. 
It further says: ¢ 


But devoted as we are to the Union, we do not feel 
that our loyalty demands at our hands the adoption of 
the measure proposed. We do not agree with the 
President that the gradual emancipation of the slaves 
in the border States would bring about a speedy ter- 
mination of the war. Unhappily for our country, the 
dominant party in the Congress of the United States 
are bent on the destruction of the Constitution and the 
Union. No curse which the direst enemy of our coun- 
try could have imposed would, in our opinion, have 
borne more bitter fruits than the action of that party 
has produced. "We have viewed with alarm the rapid 
strides which the dominant party in Congress has 
made toward the prostration of every guarantee which 
the Constitution provides for the dearest rights of the 
people. They have endeavored, through the instru- 
mentality of the executive and Congress, to strip the 
people of the disaffected States of their property; they 

aye passed confiscation bills, in utter violation of the 
plain provisions of the Constitution ; they have sought 
to take away from those people their State govern- 
ments, and reduce them to a state of territorial vassal- 

e; they have declared their purposes to free the 
slaves of the rebel States, and elevate them to an equal- 
ity with the white man; they have declared that the 
war should be prosecuted until slavery shall be swept 
from the entire land; they proclaim that they are 
against restoration of the Union unless slavery is 
abolished. 

The people of Kentucky justly feel horror and alarm 
at the enunciation of such doctrines. They will op- 
pose them by all peaceable means, and if the time 
should come when the counsels of reason shall no 
longer be heeded, when the barriers erected by the 
Constitution shall no longer afford protection, then 
will Kentucky rise up as one man and sacrifice the 
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roperty, and, if need be, the lives of her children, in 
pe of that Constitution under which alone we can 
ever hope to enjoy national liberty. We deny what 
has been so often asserted by that party, that the ques- 
tion of slavery is the cause of the war. Disappointed 
ambition, grovelling lust of office and power produced 
it. Slavery was but the pretext for the execution of a 
purpose long nourished to overthrow the Government. 


The report closed with a recommendation that 
a system of gradual emancipation of slaves be 
declined, This course was followed by the Legis- 
lature, and no action taken on the subject. On 
other subjects its action was such as to sustain 
the Federal Government in the great objects for 
which the war was originally declared to have 
been undertaken. 

The Assembly, although expressing a convic- 
tion that the quota of troops from the State, un- 
der the calls of the President made in July and 
September, would be raised by voluntary en- 
listment, nevertheless passed an act authorizing 
a draft by a vote of 64 to 9. On the approach 
of the Confederate force to Lexington, in Sep- 
tember, the Legislature adjourned to Louisville, 
where it convened. The archives of the State 
were also removed. 

A statement of the financial condition of the 
State on the 31st of July reported the sum of 
$423,935 in the treasury, of which $84,169 be- 
longed to the revenue fund; $169,419 to the 
sinking fund ; $126,347 to the school fund ; and 
$43,998 to the military fund. 

The more important military movements 
within the State will be found described under 
Army OPERATIONS. 

On the 9th of June, Gen. J. T. Boyle assumed 
command of the Federal forces in Kentucky. 
On the 9th he issued the following order of in- 
structions to his officers, thereby indicating the 
course which would be pursued by him: 


1. All peaceful and law-abiding citizens and resi- 
dents of the State must be protected in their persons, 
property, and rights; but citizens and residents who 
joined the so-called Confederate forces, or gave them aid 
or assistance, or went within their lines without license 
from the proper authorities, and have returned, or 
may return, and be repentant for their conduct, must 
report themselves to Col. Henry Dent, provost marshal 
of Louisville, Col. S. D. Bruce, at Bowling Green, Ma- 
jor Brocht, provost marshal of Lexington, or Col. 

oble at Paducah, and furnish evidence of such repent- 
ance, and take the oath of allegiance, and give bonds 
and security for their future good conduct, and if they 
fail so to report themselves, they must be arrested and 
committed to the military prison at Louisville, and sent 
thence to Camp Chase, with a statement of their case, 
to await the action of the Secretary of War. 

2. All persons who organize or aid in organizing 
forces for the rebellion, or organize or aid in organizing 
guerillas, or harbor or conceal, or give information or 
assistance to guerillas, must be arrested and dealt 
with according to military law. 

8. In times of trouble like these, good, law-abiding 
men will refrain from language and conduct that ex- 
cite to rebellion. For anything said or done with the 
intent to excite to rebellion, the offender must be ar- 
rested and his conduct reported, that he may be dealt 
with according to law. 

4, When damage shall be done to the person or 
property of loyal citizens by marauding bands or gue- 
rillas, the disloyal of the neigbourhood or county will 
be held responsible, and a military commission ap- 
pointed to assess damages and enforce compensation. 
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5. All arrests will be ater to these headquarters, 
with a descriptive list of the prisoners, and a full state- 
ment of the case, and the substance of the evidence, 
and names and residences of the witnesses. 

By command of Brigadier General BOYLE. 

About this time some of the lower counties — 
of the State began to be troubled by guerillas, 
who committed all kinds of outrages, and kept 
the inhabitants in a constant state of alarm. 
Horses and all other valuable property were 
seized by them, chiefly from Union men, but 
often from their own friends. “ie 

At this time, about the 10th of July, a t 
that Col. John Morgan was approaching Lex- _ 
ington and Frankfort created much excitement 
in Cincinnati. Troops were immediately de- 
spatched from the camps in Ohio, and Lexing- 
ton was occupied and placed under martial law. 

On the 17th of July, Cynthiana, a village on 
the south fork of the Licking river, thirty-seven — 
miles northeast of Frankfort, was occupied by” 
Col. Morgan, with a mounted force of about 
two thousand men. At the same time Hen- 
derson, a town on the Ohio river, two hun 
miles below Louisville, was occupied by a 
guerilla force. A portion of the same crossed 
the Ohio to Newburgh, and captured a number 
of arms, and made several prisoners. 

The effect of these movements was to pro- 
duce an immediate organization of the citizens 
for self-defence, which served to check them 
for a period, and to cause Col. Morgan to retire. 
Previously, however, Gen. G. O. Smith took 
command of the forces at Lexington, and 
marched in pursuit of Col. Morgan, whom he 
encountered near Paris. Ool. Morgan was de- 
feated with the loss of a small number killed, — 
and twelve taken prisoners. Col. Morgan re- 
tired toward Winchester, and was rapidly pur- 
sued by Gen. Smith, who had been reénforced. 

A guerilla force was also congregated at 
Hawesville on the Kentucky river. ‘7 

On the 29th of July Russelville, on the south 
of Louisville, was occupied by guerillas, and 
on the 30th Mt. Sterling was attacked, but the 
enemy were repulsed by the Home Guards. 
In their retreat they were met by a party of 
the 8th Kentucky, under Major Bacht, and se- — 
verely handled, losing all their horses, and 
several men killed. _ 

On the 22d of August, the 54th Indiana was 
attacked at Bowling Green, by a guerilla force 
under Col. Woodward, with three pieces of ar- 
tillery, to whom the former surrendered. 
Active operations now ensued under Gen. 
Bragg, and the guerillas were concentrated in 
his command. Col. Morgan, in a despatch by 
telegraph (of-which he had taken possession of 
a station) to a former friend and Union man, 
boasted that he had captured seventeen cities, 
destroyed millions of property, and paroled — 
1,500 Federal prisoners. These guerilla oper- 
ations, by bands of men collected in Kentucky, 
were continued. throughout the year. The 
more formidable bands were organized under 
the act of the Confederate Congress to create 
* Partisan Rangers.” 
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The provisional government of Kentucky, 
organized near the close of 1861, was forced to 
remove with the Confederate army on the ap- 

ach of the Federal forces under Gen. Grant. 
It never had any other than a nominal exist- 
ence. Persons went from Kentucky as mem- 
- bers of the Confederate Congress, and took 
_ their seats in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. (See Concress, CONFEDERATE.) 
_ KNOWLES, Jas. Suerrpay, a British dram- 
atist, and subsequently a clergyman, born in 
_ ork, Ireland, in 1784, died at Torquay, Eng- 
land, Nov. 30, 1862. He was the eldest son of 
James Knowles, author of a “ Dictionary of the 

lish language,” and a lecturer on elocution, 
and received his name in consequence of his 
- connection with the Sheridan family. At 12 
years of age he began to evince a taste for that 
department of literature in which he afterward 
became so distinguished, and, it is said, com- 
“ety a play for a company of juvenile per- 
formers, of whom he was theleader. At four- 
teen, he wrote the ballad ofthe ‘“‘ Welsh Harp- 
er.’ For several years he led an unsettled 
life, but at 22 years of age determined to make 
the stage his profession, and made his first ap- 
pearance as an actor at the Crow street theatre, 
in Dublin, afterward performing in Waterford, 
_ Swansea, and various other places. In 1815, 
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LANDER, Brig.-Gen. Freprrick Wituram, 
an officer of volunteers in the United States 
service, born in Salem, Mass., December 17, 
1822, died at Pawpaw, Va., March 2, 1862. 
He was educated at the Dummer Academy, 
Byfield, and completed his studies as engineer 
at Partridge’s Military Academy, in Norwich, 
_ Yt._ After practising his profession a few years 
_ in Massachusetts, he was employed by the 
Government to conduct several important sur- 
veys, among which were two to determine the 
practicability of a railroad route to the Pacific, 
from the second of which, organized at his 
Own expense, he was the only one who re- 
turned alive. In 1858 he had the command of 
an expedition to open a wagon road to Cali- 
fornia, across the plains. He made five ex- 
plorations across the continent, as engineer, 
chief engineer, or superintendent, and for his 
celerity and efficiency was highly complimented 
by the Secretary of the Interior, in his official 
report. While engaged in this work his party 
were at one time attacked by the Indians, over 
_whom they gained a complete victory, thereby 
ensuring safe conduct to the emigrant trains 
crossing the country. Of the appropriations 
made by Congress in two seasons alone for the 
construction of these roads, he brought back 
$100,000 of unexpended funds. At the com- 
mencement of the civil war, in 1861, he offered 
his services to Gen. Scott, “in any capacity, at 
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his “ Caius Gracchus ” was produced in Belfast, 
and met with great favor, and, eight years af- 
terward, was well received in London. His 
next play, ‘ Virginius,” in which Macready sus- 
tained an important part, at Drury Lane, 
brought him more prominently before the pub- 
lic. His “ William Tell,” “ Beggar of Bethnal 
Green,” “ Hunchback,” and “ Wife,” followed 
in rapid succession. After a successful tour in 
Europe and the United States, he produced 
“The Love Chase,” “ Woman’s Wit,” ‘“ The 
Maid of Mariendorpt,” “ Love,” ‘Old Maids,” 
*‘ John of Porcida,” “‘ The Rose of Aragon,” and 
“The Secretary.” Inseveral of these plays he 
sustained the leading characters. He also de- 
livered courses of lectures on elocution and kin- 
dred subjects. Upon the failure of his health, 
in 1849, a literary pension of £200 per annum 
was bestowed upon him, as an acknowledg- 
ment, by the crown, of his labors in the cause 
of literature. A few years since, he abandoned 
the stage for the pulpit, aud became a zealous 
and eloquent preacher, of the Baptist denomi- 
nation; since then he published two works on 


‘subjects of polemical theology—* The Rock of 


Rome,” and “ The Idol Demolished by its Own 
Priests.” His dramatic works have been col- 
lected and published in England, in three vol- 
umes. - , 
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any time, and for any duty,” and was success- 
fully employed on several important missions in 
the Southern States. After serving as a volun- 
teer aid to Gen. McClellan in western Virginia, 
and participating in the capture of Philippi and 
the battle of Rich Mountain, he was, in July, 
1861, commissioned brigadier-general, and as- 
signed to an important command on the Upper 
Potomac. During the disaster at Ball’s Bluff, 
he was at Washington arranging for the opening 
‘of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Receiving 
the intelligence of the action, he hastened to 
the spot, and in the skirmish which he had 
with the enemy opposite Edwards’ Ferry, was 
wounded in the leg by a musket ball. Before 
the wound was healed he reported for duty, 
and was assigned the command of the forces at 
Romney, Va. A movement on the part of Gen. 
Jackson, threatening to outflank his troops, 
rendered it expedient for him to evacuate the 
position, which he did without loss, and soon 
after recovered it. Having discovered a Con- 
federate camp at Bloomery Gap, he marched 
his four thousand men a distance of forty-three 
miles through deep snow, without rest and 
with little sustenance, and charging upon them 
completely routed the enemy, capturing seven- 
teen commissioned officers and fifty privates. 
In this brilliant dash, the Confederate com- 
mander and his staff surrendered to Gen. Lan- 
der, who, with a.single aid, had outridden the 
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rest of the force and coming upon them at full 
gallop demanded their swords. In recognition 
of these services he received a special letter of 
thanks, written by the Secretary of War in be- 
half of the President. Soon after Gen. Lander 
was compelled, in consequence of his health, to 
apply for a temporary respite from military 
duties, but before his request could be complied 
with, he learned that the enemy were within 
his reach, and while preparing for a midnight 
attack, died suddenly with congestion of the 
brain. In personal presence Gen. Lander was 
commanding and attractive, and as a military 
leader combined a spirit of the most daring 
enterprise with clearness of judgment in the 
adaptation of means to results. 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1862.—I. In tue Unirep Srares. 
The continuance of the war materially checked 
the enterprise of publishers, and caused the 
number of new works published to be greatly 
below that of some former years; yet the liter- 
ary recora of the year is by no meaus unim- 
portant either in the number or character of 
the books issued. 
ing large outlay and which had been for some 
years in progress, were completed; others were 
continued as promptly and regularly as in times 
of ordinary prosperity, and a considerable num- 
ber of important new enterprises were under- 
taken. The whole number of books published 
during the year, aside from the issues of the 
religious publishing societies, which are not 
usually enumerated among the publications of 
the book trade, and which are for the most 
part dependent upon a distinct class of agencies 
for their dissemination, was about 600. Of 
these 199 were reprints or translations, though 
in a number of instances the American edition 
was materially improved by notes and additions. 
The new books published by the religious pub- 
lishing societies did not much if at all exceed 
300. Forty-six volumes, of which only seyen 
were translations and one a reprint, were devo- 
ted to military science and art. Of these 17.or 
18 were manuals of tactics and instruction, or 
text books for the different branches of the 
military and naval service ; some of them works 
of great merit and adopted by the Government 
as its manuals of instruction both in the volun- 
teer service and in the schools of the regular 
army and navy. Among these were the “ Au- 
thorized Infantry Tactics,” prepared by Brig.- 
Gen. Casey; the “ Course of Instruction in 
Ordnance and Gunnerys” prepared by Capt. J. 
G. Benton, U. 8. A.; the “Field Manuals of 
Evolutions of the Line,” and of “ Battalion 
Drill,” by Capt. Henry Coppee; the “ Naval 
Gunnery Instructions” of Lieut. E. Barrett, 
U.S. N.; the manual of “ Outpost Duty ” of 
Brig.-Gen. Butterfield; the “Manual of Engi- 
neer Troops” of Capt. J. O. Duane; Col. W. 
W. Duffield’s “School of the Brigade and Evo- 
lutions of the Line ;” Capt. Henry Heth’s “ Tar- 
get Practice for the Use of Troops;” a new and 
revised edition of Maj.-Gen. Halleck’s ‘“ Ele- 


A number of works involv-’ 
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ments of Military Art and Science; or, Instrue- 
tions in Strategy, Fortification, Tactics of Bat- 
tles,” &c.; Commodore U, P. Levy’s (U.S. N.) 
‘‘ Manual of Internal Rules and Regulations for 
Men of War, with additional Rules for the En- 
gineer Department by Chief Engineer A, O. 
Stimers;”” Col. J, Monroe’s Company Drill and 
Bayonet Fencing ; “‘ Manuals of Heavy Artillery, 
Light Artillery, and of Ordnance;” Lieut. E, 
Simpson’s (U. 8. N.) “ Text Book of Ordnance 
and Naval Gunnery;” Maj. G. L. Willard’s 
‘“‘ Manual of Target Practice ; ” Lieut.-Col. H. B. 
Wilson’s United States Rifle and Light Infantry 
Tactics; and Dr. J. J. Woodward’s (U.S. A.) 
‘“‘ Hospital Steward’s Manual.” 

Besides these manuals and text-books, there 
have been a considerable number of valuable 
contributions to higher military science.— 
Prominent among these should be named the 
treatise of the present commander-in-chief, 
Major Gen. Halleck, on “ International Law, or 
Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in 
War and Peace,” a work which, though pre- 
pared previously to the commencement of the 
present war, was not published till the begin- 
ning of last year; the able essay of Prof. F. 
Lieber, on “Guerilla Parties considered with 
reference to the Laws and Usages of War;” 
Capt. Emeric Szabad’s ‘‘ Modern War; its — 
Theory and Practice;” Capt. S. W. Benét’s 
(U. 8. A.) Treatise on Military Law and .the 
Practice of Courts Martial; J. F. Callan’s Mili- 
tary Laws of the United States, 1776-1863 ; and — 
the timely translations of Baron de Jomini’s 
“ Art of War” and “ Political and Military 
History of the Campaign of Waterloo,” and 
Marshal Marmont’s “ Spirit of Military Institu- 
tions.”’ An English writer, Capt. Lendy, has also _ 
made a valuable contribution to military liter- 
ature in his compilation (translated from the — 
French) of “‘ Maxims, Advice, and Instructions 
on the Art of War;” as has Henry Barnard, by 
his compilations and translations of the history — 
and courses of Instruction in the European Mili- 
tary Schools. Among the lighter literature called 
out by the war, may be mentioned Brig. Gen. 
Barnard’s “ The ©. 8. A. and the Battle of Bull 
Run;” ‘Cadet Life at West Point,” by an 
officer of the U. S. Army ; Prince de Joinville’s 
“The Army of the Potomac; ’’ Count Anatole 
de Segur’s “‘ Notes from the Diary of a Soldier ;” 
J. Cook’s “Siege of Richmond;” “Stars and 
Stripes in Rebeldom;” “Texas and its late 
Military Occupation and Evacuation,” and 
‘“‘ Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army,” &e., by — 
an impressed New Yorker. Our notice of mil- 
‘itary works for the year would be incomplete 
without mention of the valuable ‘“‘ Naval Text 
book and Naval Dictionary” of Com. B. J. Tot- 
ten ; ‘The History of the Naval Academy,” by — 
Edward ©. Marshall, and the “ Official Army 
Register” for 1862. ‘ 

The literary event of the year was the 
completion of the New American Oyclopadia, 
in 16 vols. royal 8yo. The 16th volume was — 
not indeed delivered to subscribers until Feb- 


ruary, 1863, but the work was completed be- 
fore the close of the year 1862. This was by 
far the largest and most costly enterprise ever 
undertaken by any publishing house in this 
country, involving an immense outlay, occu- 
os a period of nearly six years, and hay- 


about 375 contributors. Unlike some of 
the gigantic enterprises of this description 
undertaken in England, the New American 
_Oyclopedia has proved pecuniarily a success, 
and is unquestionably destined to attain to a 
further sale of many thousand copies. 

_ The publishers of the “ Cyclopedia” issued 
also, during the year, the first volume, uniform 
in size and style with that work, of an “‘ Amer- 


ter of Events;” a work which was greatly 
needed. Of other works of reference, the 
American reprint of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
has progressed to its fourth volume, two vol- 
umes having appeared during the year; Rev. 
Peter Bullions, D.D., has published, in con- 
nection with his series of Classical Text Books, 
* A Copious and Critical Latin Dictionary ” of 
1,014 8vo pages; Mrs. A. O. L. Botta has is- 
sued a new and revised edition of her “‘ Hand- 
book of Universal Literature,” and on the Pa- 
cific coast Mr. William H. Knight has published, 
in a small but compact volume, a “ Hand-Book 
Almanac for the Pacific States for 1863.” 
The historical works of the year have mainly 
had reference to the war now in progress. 
First among them, as a repository of the 
facts of history, is the ‘Rebellion Record” 
of Mr. Frank Moore, which had reached its 
fourth volume before the close of the year, 
three volumes having been issued during the 
year. Mr. Moore had also issued two numbers 
of the “‘ Companion to the Rebellion Record,” 
intended to form a supplementary volume of 
hes and documents, and one number of 
“The Spirit of the Pulpit,” giving a collection 
of the sermons of the most conspicuous clergy- 
men, North and South, on the war. Of his- 
tories of the war, the number commenced or 
projected is very large. Forty-two had been an- 
nounced before the close of 1862, and either 
numbers, or the first volume of nearly half that 
number, had appeared. Of these, the authors 
best known were: Messrs. Evert A. Duyck- 
inck, J. R. Kennedy, J. T. Headley, J. 8. ©. 
_ Abbott, Thomas P. Kettell, Orville J. Victor, 
_ W. A. Crafts, Robert Tomes, M.D., Mrs. Ann 
§. Stephens, E. G. Storke, &c., &e. 
_Awork of more general character, as re- 
viewing the past history of the United 
States, has appeared from the pen of W. C. 
Fowler, LL.D., under the title of “Sectional 
Controversy, or Passages in the Political His- 
tory of the United States.” The elaborate and 
valuable history of ‘“‘ The Puritans,” by Samuel 
Hopkins, was completed by the issue of the 
third volume during the year. The number of 
local histories was hardly as large as usual; the 
most important were, ‘“ History of the Town- 
of Marlborough, Mass.,” by Charles Hudson ; 
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ican Annual Oyclopedia, or Annual Regis- 
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“A Condensed History of Cooperstown, N. Y., 
with a biographical sketch of J. Fenimore 
Cooper,” by Rev. 8. T. Livermore; an “ Illus- 
trated History of the Panama Railroad,” by F. 
N. Otis; “ History of Delaware County, Penn.,” 
by Geo. Smith, M.D., and a “‘ History of Erie 
County, Penn., by Laura G. Sandford. 

Among reprints, those specially noticeable, 
are a new edition of Hallam’s “ Constitutional 
History of England from the accession of Henry 
VII to the death of George II,” in 3 volumes 
12mo, with a continuation of the ‘ Constitu- 
tional History from the accession of George 
III,” by Thomas Erskine May, C. B., in 2 vols. 
12mo. Both works are in the admirable typog- 
raphy of the Riverside press, and their form 
and style of publication leave nothing to be de- 
sired. “The Student’s History of France,” 
and John Francis’s “ History of the Bank of 
England from 1694 to 1844,” are also notice- 
able reprints of works of permanent value. 

Biographic literature does not present a for- 
midable array of titles, though some of the 
memoirs published have been works of great 
merit. The most successful work in this class 
was the autobiographical narrative of Rev. W. 
G. Brownlow (better known as “ Parson 
Brownlow”), entitled “Sketches of the Rise, 
Progress, and Decline of Secession, with a nar- 
rative of Personal Adventure among the Reb- 
els.” This work had reached a sale of 75,000 
copies within six months after its publication. 
Several serials were devoted to short memoirs 
of persons who had become famous during the 
war, or of those eminent officers who had fall- 
en in battle. Among these the most note- 
worthy were, “ Heroes, Martyrs, and Notable 
Men,” edited by Frank Moore; ‘The Fallen 
Brave,” edited by J. Gilmary Shea, LL.D., and 
“The Men of the Time,” edited by O. J. 
Victor. 

Of memoirs not connected with the war, the 
second volume of the “Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving,” by his nephew, Rey. 
Pierre M. Irving; the “ Life of Rev. Nicholas 
Murray, D.D.,” by Rev. S. J. Prime, D.D.; 
“Jefferson at Monticello: the Private Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by H. W. Pierson, D.D.; 
and “ Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune,” by 
her son, Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D., who him- 
self passed away during the year, are the most 
remarkable. The Sermons of Rev. Oliver 
Brownson, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D.; a Sermon, with 
biographical sketch of Rev. Timothy Wood- 
bridge, “‘the blind minister,” from the same 
facile and eloquent writer; a ‘‘ Discourse on the 
Life, &c., of Count Cavour,” by Vincenzo Botta, 
Ph. D.; the “Life, Times, and Correspond- 
ence of Rt. Rey. Dr. Doyle,” by W. J. Fitz- 

atrick, and a brief sketch of “‘ Martin Van 
uren, Lawyer, Statesman, and Man,” by Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, also belong to this class. 
“ The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots,” by Donald 
MacLeod, is another effort to settle one of the 
vexed questions of history, the more difficult of 
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settlement from the extraordinary beauty and 
grace of its subject. 

Genealogy is akin to biography, and in this 
field the contributions, though few, have been 
of great importance. James Savage has com- 
pleted during the year, by the publication 
of the third and fourth volumes, his “ Genea- 
logical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New 
England,” a colossal undertaking, and one re- 
quiring an amount of patient and persevering 
labor for which few are competent. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Whitmore has also published in a 
quarto yolume, a “Handbook of American 
Genealogy ;” and Mr. O. 8. Sims has furnished 
to the public an interesting treatise on the 
origin and signification of Scotch surnames. 

The reprints in biography are not numerous. 
The most remarkable are Mrs, Oliphant’s “ Life 
of Edward Irving,” a work of deep interest 
both from the remarkable character of the sub- 
ject, and the relations existing between him 
and his biographer; the “ Life of Arthur Van- 
deleur, Major Royal Artillery,” by the author 
of “Life of Capt. Hedley Vicars,” and ‘‘ Louise 
Juliane, Electress Palatine, and her Times,” 
by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. 

In theological and religious literature, of 
sixty-eight titles, just one half are reprints or 
translations, though several of the works have 
received valuable additions from their Amer- 
ican editors. Of the American works, none 
possess such extraordinary merit as to entitle 
them to extended notice. Rev. Abel Stevens, 
D.D., LL.D., published the 3d volume of his 
“History of the Religious Movement of the 
18th century, called Methodism ;” Rev. J. H. 
Kurtz, D.D., an eminent Lutheran clergyman, 
prepared a ‘“Text-Book of Church History 
from the Reformation to the Present Time;” 
Rey. J. 8. C. Abbott, a treatise on “ Practical 
Christianity,” a continuation of his Young 
Christian Series; Rey. Hollis Read, a religious 
writer of considerable reputation, a work on 
the “ Coming Crisis of the World, with an In- 
troductory Note by S. H. Tyng, D.D.;” Rev. 
Joseph H. Allen, “Hebrew Men and Times; 
from the Patriarchs to the Messiah.” ‘“ Solo- 
mon’s Song, Translated and Explained,” by Rey. 
Leonard Withington, D.D., is a brief but ad- 
mirable commentary, from the pen of a writer 
who does not appear in print as often as the 
public desire. Of volumes of sermons, dis- 
courses, and public addresses published during 
the year, the number is considerable. The last 
collected volume of the sermons of the late 
Rey. Dr. James W. Alexander, is a series of 
discourses on Faith; a series of Discourses on 
Sacramental Occasions, delivered by the late 
Rev. Ichabod T. Spencer, D.D., have been 
published, with an introduction by the vene- 
rable Dr. Gardner Spring; Rev. W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., late professor at Andover, but 
now colleague pastor of Dr. Spring, has pub- 
lished a volume of ‘‘ Discourses and Essays” of 
great logical power and ability. Rt. Rev. ©. 
P, M‘Ilvaine, bishop of Ohio, defends, in a 
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series of discourses, the doctrine of “ Right- 
eousness by Faith ;” Rey. William R. Scott, late 
of San Francisco, has given to the public a vol- 
ume of sermons, under the somewhat singular 
title of ‘‘The Church in the Army; or, The 
Four Centurions.” “The National Preacher 
and Village Pulpit,” a monthly serial, contain- 
ing sermons from conspicuous living clergymen 
of the United States, has a wide circulation, and 
is edited with decided ability. ell’ 

A volume entitled “‘ Sermons and Speeches,” 
and containing the public discourses on reli- 
gious topics, and the addresses of the noted 
anti-slavery orator, Gerrit Smith, was publish- 
ed in the early part of the year. Among the 
other religious works of the year are: Rey. 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams’ “ Broadcast,” a collec- 
tion of thoughts, apophthegms, illustrations, as 
gathered during a long period of ministerial 
labor; “The Christian Sabbath; its History, 
Duties, etc. ;” Rev. James Chrystal’s “ History 
of the Modes of Christian Baptism ;” Rev. Dr. 
H. Darling’s “ The Closer Walk; or, The Be- 
liever’s Sanctification ;” Mrs. E. H. B. Mason’s 
“Great Expectations Realized,” a singular 
medley of autobiography, missionary experi- 
ences, and advocacy of direct effort for the 
religious instruction of Burmese women ; ** Me- 
ditations on the Duties of Clergymen ;” “ Pray- 
ers,” by the late Theodore Parker; “ The Pro- 
digal Son, or the Sinner’s Departure and the 
Sinner’s Return,” by Rev. Geo. E. P. Rogers, 
D.D.; “ Sacred Cosmogony,” by the Abbé A. 
Sorignet. Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D., “The Par- 
able of the Ten Virgins.” 

The most noticeable of the reprints of this 
class are Peter Bayne’s “ Testimony of Christ 
to Christianity ;” ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” (4th 
American from 2d London edition); “ Aids to 
Faith ; a series of Theological Essays, being a 
reply to Essays and Reviews; ” “ Replies to 
Essays and Reviews;” Bishop Colenso on the 
“Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,” part I; 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Lectures on the 
History of the Eastern Church; ©. J. Ellicott, 
D.D., Historical Lectures on the Life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on Ephesians, with revised trans- 
lation; Brooke Foss Westcott’s Introduction” 


to the Study of the Gospels, edited with pee 


inary éssay, by H. B. Hackett, D.D.; Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie’s ‘‘ The Way to Life ; ” the 2d 
volume of Dr. K. R. Hagenbach’s “Text Book 


of the History of Doctrine,” revised with large 


and very valuable additions, by Prof. H. B. 


Smith; Rev. William Hanna, LL.D., “ The +, 
Last Day of our Lord’s Passion ;” Hay’s De- 
vout Christian Instructed in the Faith of — 


Christ; Father Senescalchi Ligorio, 8S. J., 
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‘“‘ Meditations of St. Ignatius; or, Spiritual Ex- 


ercises,” translated from the Italian; Rev. — 


James McCosh, LL.D., “The Supernatural 


in Relation to the Natural;” “Patience of 
Hope,” by the author of “A Present Heayen,” — 


with an introduction by J. G. Whittier; 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, ‘th series; Octavius | 


Winslow, D.D., “The Sympathy of Christ 
with Man; its Teaching and its Conso- 
lation; a new edition of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“ Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Prac- 
tices of the Catholic Church.” 

In Moral, Intellectual, and Political Science, 
there have been several works issued of decided 
merit. Among these may be named President 
Mark Hopkins’s “‘ Lectures on Moral Science; ” 
Mr. J. Bascom’s ‘‘Aisthetics, or the Science of 
Beauty;” President J. T. Champlin’s “ First 
Principles of Ethics : ” Prof. C. K. True’s “ Ele- 
ments of Logic; ” Mr. P. MceGregor’s “ System 
of Logic;” B. R. Curtis’ Essay on “ Ex- 
ecutive Power;” Rev. M. D. Conway’s “ The 
Rejected Stone; or, Insurrection cs. Resurrec- 
tion in America;” and Furman Sheppard’s 
“ First Book of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Several of the reprints in this class 
are also works of great ability. Prominent 
among these are Prof. J. E. Cairnes’ “‘ The Slave 
Power, its Character, Career, &c;°’ Count A. 
de Gasparin’s “ America before Europe; Prin- 
ciples and Interests,” translated by Mary L. 
Booth ; John Stuart Mill’s “‘ Considerations on 
Representative Government,” and “ The Con- 
test in America.” The elegant library edi- 
tion of Lord Bacon’s works, was completed 
by the issue of the 3d and 4th volumes. 
Prof. F. Bowen, of Cambridge, edited with 
notes, a new edition of Reeve’s translation of 
De Tocqueville’s ‘“‘ Democracy in America.” 

In physical and mechanical science, a depart- 
ment for many years past diligently cultivated 
in the United States, many important works 
were issued. Among them were: the 4th vol- 
ume of Prof. Agassiz’ magnificent ‘“ Contribu- 
tion to the Natural History of the United 
States;” a revised edition of J. J. Audubon’s 
“Birds of America;” Prof. James D. Dana’s 
“Manual of Geology;”- A. A. Gould, M.D., 
“ Otia Conchologica; Description of Shells and 
- Mollusks, from 1839 to 1862;” Hermann 

_ Hagan’s “ Synopsis of the Neuroptera of North 
America; with a list of the South American 
_ Species;*’ William Stimpson’s “‘ Notes on North 

erican Crustacea in the Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution; ” Prof. James Hall’s 
. third volume of the “ Palwontology, in the 
_ Natural History of New York;” Prof. James 
_ Hall and J. D. Whitney’s “Report on the 
Geological Survey of the State of Wisconsin ;” 
a new edition of Dr. T. W. Harris’ “ Treatise 
on some of the Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tion,” edited by Charles L. Flint; Mr. John S. 
Hittell’s admirable essay on “ Mining in the 
Pacific States of North America;” Capt. A. A. 
Humphreys and Lieut. H. L. Abbott’s ‘“‘ Report 
on the Physics and Hydraulics of the Missis- 
sippi River;” H. Ruttan’s’ “Treatise on 
. Warming and Ventilating Public and Private 
Buildings,” developing his new and admirable 
system; Mr. G. W. Tryon’s “ List of American 
Writers on Recent Conchology,” with the titles 
of their memoirs and dates of publication; and 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1862. 
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New editions were also published of Dr. A. 
Snowden Piggott’s ‘Chemistry and Metallurgy 
of Copper; ” E. C. Perkins’ “ Practical Treatise 
on Gas and Ventilation ;’’ Commander J. H. 
Ward’s “Steam for the Million ;” Prof. Gilles- 
pie’s ‘‘ Manual of the Principles and Practice of 
Road Making,” and Engineer W. R. King’s 
“ Notes on the Steam Engine, Propellers, &c., 
for Young Marine Engineers, Students,” &c. 

In philology, the most noteworthy books 
of the year were the “ Origin and History of the 
English Language,” by George P. Marsh, 
LL.D., U. S. minister to Italy; a work of pro- 
found learning and research, by the ablest of 
American Philologists; and an edition of vol. 
I of Hensleigh Wedgwood’s “ Dictionary of 
English Etymology,” with notes which more 
than double its value, by Mr. Marsh; while 
Prof. R. L. Tafel’s ‘“‘ Investigations into the 
Laws of English Orthography and Pronunci- 
ation; ” Messrs. R. Soule and W. A. Wheeler’s 
“Manual of English Pronunciation and Spell- 
ing;” Prof. William Henry Green’s ‘“ Gram- 
mar of the Hebrew Language,” and Rev. M. 
C. Pandosy’s ‘‘Grammar of the Yakama Lan- 
guage,” translated by George Gibbs and J. 
Gilmary Shea, and forming one of the volumes 
of Dr. Shea’s invaluable “ Library of Lingnis- 
tics,” are all important contributions to phi- 
lological science. 

In mathematics the most remarkable books 
are Mr. J. W. Nystrom’s “Project of a New 
System of Arithmetic, Weights, Measures and 
Coins,” proposed to be called the Tenal System 
with Sixteen to the Base ; and a scientific trea- 
tise on the “ Laws and Practices of the Game 
of Euchre.” In educational science, aside from 
the new series of Dr. Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, a work of great value 
and importance, there was published an admi- 
rably arranged ‘“‘ Graded Course of Instruction 
for Public Schools, by William H. Wells, A.M., 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Chicago ; ” 
a Manual of Instruction on the Plan of Object 
Teaching, by Marcius Willson ; areport of the 
“Proceedings of the Educational Convention 
at Oswego, Feb., 1862;” and an able essay in 
opposition to the so-called Object Method of 
Teaching, entitled ‘“‘Some Suggestions on the 
Principles and Methods of Elementary Instruc- 
tion,” by H. B. Wilbur, M.D., Superintendent 
of the New York State Asylum for Idiots. 

The number of new works on agriculture is 
not large, though the agricultural periodicals 
are liberally sustained, and some of them dis- 
play a high order of talent. Two works were 
published on wine making and the grape cul- 
ture: one, Mr. A. Haraszthy’s, with special ref- 
erence to California, where wine making is 
becoming an important branch of productive 
industry; the other by Mr. John Phin, devoted 
to open air grape culture generally. From San 
Francisco, there comes alsoa Beekeeper’s Direc- 
tory, the keeping of bees having proved very 
profitable on the Pacific coast. . 

Messrs." G. B. Emerson, M.D., and Charles 
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L. Flint published early in the year a “ Manual 
of Agriculture for the School, the Farm, and 
the Fireside,” intended to introduce the ele- 
mentary principles of scientific agriculture into 
the course of. common school instruction. Mr, 
Edward Parrish of Philadelphia introduced a 
new art to the attention of the curious in a 
little volume entitled “‘ The Phantom Bouquet; 
a Treatise on the Art of Skeletonizing Leaves 
and Seed Vessels.” : 

The largor part of the new medical works 
of the year have a bearing on surgery, and es- 
pecially military surgery; on this subject trea- 
tises have been published or former treatises 
revised, by some of the ablest members of the 
profession, such as Drs. Gray, Gross, Guthrie, 
Longmore, Powers, and Sargent. Of treatises 
on other medical topics, may be named Dr. 
Barclay’s ‘‘ Manual of Medical Diagnosis ; ” Dr. 
J. Byrnes’s ‘‘ Researches on Pelvic Hwmato- 
cele;” Dr. J. Frick’s “‘ Physical Manipulations,” 
translated by Dr. J. D. Eaton; Dr. John O’- 
Reilly’s elaborate treatise on the ‘ Placenta,” 
&c.; Dr. Henry W. Williams’ ‘“ Practical 
Guide to the Study of Diseases of the Eye ;” 
Dr. George H. Smith’s monograph on “The 
Insertion of the Capsular Ligament of the Hip 
Joint,” and Dr. ©. H. Cleaveland’s ‘‘ Causes 
and Cure of Diseases of the Feet.” In hygiene, 
Dr. Dio Lewis has published a most admirable 
system of “* New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children; ” the venerable R. D. Mussey, 
M.D.,L.L.D., a capital essay entitled ‘‘ Health ; 
its Friends and its Foes;” Mr. A. J. Davis, 
“The Harbinger of Health;” and Dr. W. W. 
Hall, a ninth volume of his spicy and eminent- 
ly readable “ Journal of Health.” Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, whose brilliant position in literature 
does not diminish his interest in his profession, 
published during the year two volumes as con- 
tributions to medical literature, viz., “‘ Border 
Lines of Knowledge in some Provinces of Med- 
ical Science,” and “Currents and COounter- 
Currents in Medical Science, &c.” The most 
valuable of the reprints were the two admira- 
ble summaries of medical and surgical knowl- 
edge, Braithwaite’s Retrospect, and Ranking’s 
Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. 
The number of books of travel, or treatises on 
the habits and manners of foreign countries, 
have been very few. Rey. W. H. Bidwell, edi- 
tor of the Eclectic Magazine, has compiled a 
volume of biographical sketches, entitled ‘ Im- 
perial Courts of France, England, Russia, Prus- 
sia, &c.,” with 42 fine steel portraits, as a pres- 
entation volume. A lively little volume of 
incidents of travel in the islands of the south- 
ern seas, appeared under the title of “ Life and 
Adventures in the South Pacific, by a Roving 
Printer.’ Messrs. Harper published a ‘‘ Hand- 
book for Travellers in Europe and the East,” 
by W. P. Fetridge, and the publishers of Rev. 
T. Starr King’s charming “ White Hills, their 
_ Legends, Landscape, and Poetry,” issued a 
cheaper edition of it. Two books by English 
writers on portions of this country, were re- 
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printed here almost simultaneously with their 
appearance in England, viz., Capt. R. F. Bur- . 
ton’s “‘ City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky 
Mountains to California,” and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s “ North America.” The lively work 
of the Princess Belgiojoso on “ Oriental Harems 

and Scenery,” was also translated from the ~ 
French and republished here. 

In the way of essays and lighter literature, 
not fictitious, a number of works of great merit 
appeared ; among these was a new volume by 
Timothy Titcomb (Dr. J. G. Holland), in his 
admirable and peculiar vein, entitled ‘ Lessons 
in Life, a Series of Familiar Essays ;” a volume 
characterized by remarkably vigorous and pow- 
erful thought and vivid powers of description, 
entitled ‘“ Country Living and Oountry Think- 
ing,” by Gail Hamilton (Miss A. Dodge); a col- 
lection of papers mostly communicated to the 
New York Ledger, by Henry Ward Beecher, 
under the title of “‘ Eyes and Ears;” a vigor- 
ous essay on the times, by Rev. Mareus D. 
Conway, entitled ‘‘The Golden Hour;” a. 
narrative of the doings of Maj.-Gen. Fremont’s 
famous body-guard, from the pen of Mrs. Fre- 
mont, under the title of ‘‘The Story of the 
Guard; a Chronicle of the War;” an address 
with notes, &c., by John 8. Hart, LL.D., en- 
titled ‘‘ Mistakes of Educated Men;” a col- 
lection of essays, addresses, &c., of much 
merit, on the “Future of Africa,” by Rev. 
Alex. Cromwell, a man of color, and professor 
in the Liberia College ; a new volume of mis- 
cellaneous sketches and letters, by Bayard 
Taylor, entitled “ Home and Abroad ; a Sketch 
Book of Life, Scenery, and Men, 2d series; ” 
a series of humorous and satirical letters on 
the war, displaying keen wit and trenchant 
powers of sarcasm, entitled ‘‘The Orpheus C. 
Kerr (Office Seeker) Papers.” 

Among the essays and narratives more di- 
rectly pertaining to the war were an essay by 
Mr. William Whiting, on “‘ The War Powers 
of the President, &.;” an able exposi- 
tion, by Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman, of ‘“ The 
Rebellion, its latent causes and true signifi- 
cance ;’’ an essay of remarkable ability by Mr. 
Alfred Stille, of Philadelphia, entitled “ Must 
the War go on;” narratives of adventures as 
prisoners of war, by Hon. Alfred Ely, M. C. 
from New York, and Lieut. William C: Harris; — 
a “Narrative of the Campaign of the First — 
Rhode Island Regiment in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1861,” by Rev. Augustus Woodbury; 
and three or four pamphlet reports of speeches 
by Mr. George Francis Train, in England, rela- — 
tive to the war and kindred topics. In addi- 
tion to these, there were a few essays on sub- 
jects not readily classified, as, for instance, the — 
‘“‘ Ethical and Physiological, chiefly relative to — 
subjects of popular interest,” of Mr. A. H. 
Dana; Mr. Eli Bowen’s treatise on the ‘* Crea- 
tion of the Earth”; “Record of an Obscure — 
Man,” and “Climbing the Mountains,” both by 
anonymous authors. The only reprints worthy 
of special notice were ‘‘The Book Hunter,” by 
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John Hill Burton, enriched with an introduc- 
_ tion and notes by Richard Grant White; the 
“Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry,” by the vener- 
able Isaac Taylor, with a biographical intro- 
_duetion by William Adams, D.D.; “Two 
_ Friends,” by the author of ‘‘The Patience of 
Hope;* two more volumes by “ The Country 
Parson,” and J. ©. Jeaffreson’s “ Book about 
Doctors.” 
_ Of the 138 volumes of novels published in 
1862, only 34 were by American authors; but 
some of these possessed a high degree of 
merit, and attained a large sale. Remarka- 
ble success was achieved by the work of a 
new author, “Among the Pines,” by Ed- 
mund Kirke, a description of Southern planta- 
tion life, and the hopes, aspirations, and plans 
of the slaves for the attainment of free- 
dom. In graphic power and fidelity to nature, 
it was pronounced by some critics equal to 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” though lacking some- 
what, perhaps, in the artistic ability of that 
work. Mrs. Stowe’s two novels, “ Agnes of 
Sorrento” and ‘The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” 
met with a hearty and not undeserved wel- 
come; the posthumous novels of Major Theo- 
dore Winthrop (a young officer of great prom- 
ise, who fell at Great Bethel in the summer of 
1861), “ Cecil Dreeme,” “ John Brent,” “ Edwin 
Brothertoft,” and the “Canoe and Saddle,” were 
also favorably received. Among other novelists 
_ of known reputation, Marion Harland’s (Mrs. 
Terhune) “Miriam,” Richard B. Kimball's 
“Undercurrents of Wall Street, a Romance of 
Business,” Mr. A. 8. Roe’s “ Like and Unlike,” 
**Sutherlands,” by the author of “ Rutledge,” 
Mrs. OC. H. B. Richards’ (Mrs. Manners”) 
“Springs of Action,” Mrs. Mary A. Denison’s 
“The Master,” and Mrs, E. D. E. N. South- 
worth’s “Broken Engagement,” “Hickory Hall,” 
and ‘*Love’s Labor Won,” all attained a fair, 
and some of them a large, measure of success; 
while among the new aspirants for fame, as 
writers of fiction, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard 
(wife of the poet, R. H. Stoddard), in her “ The 
Morgesons,” and the authoress of “ Margaret 
Howth, a Story of To-Day,” were received 
with great favor. Others, as, for instance, T. 
B. Aldrich (already favorably known as a poet), 
in his ‘‘ Out of his Head, a Romance ;” Kina- 
han Cornwallis, in his “ Pilgrims of Fashion ;” 
E. 8. Gould, in his “John Doe and Richard 
Roe, or Episodes of Life in New York;” 
Virginia Townsend, in her “ Amy Deane, and 
other Tales,” and one or two others, though 
perhaps not less deserving than those named 
above, did not achieve such marked success, 
The most remarkably successful novel of 
the year, all things considered, was Victor 
Hugo’s “ Les Miserables.” It was at first pub- 
lished here in five volumes, in an American 
translation, and subsequently the five volumes 
bound in one. After some months a reprint 
of an English edition, somewhat abridged, was 
put upon the market, and the sales of the two 
editions reached, before the close of the year, 
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about 50,900 copies. Some of the reprints of 
English and French novels have been very 
favorably received ; among these may be men- 
tioned Bulwer (‘‘ A Strange Story”), ‘ Chron- 
icles of Carlingford,” Wilkie Collins (‘‘ After 
Dark,” “Sister Rose,” “The Yellow Mask,” 
** Stolen Mask,” and “ Hide and Seek”’), author 
of Margaret Maitland (“Last of the Morti- 
mers,” and ‘ Lilliesleaf”), Chas. Lever (‘‘ Bar- 
rington”’), Miss H. Martineau (“‘ The Woman I 
Loved and the Woman who Loved me”), Miss 
D. M. Mulock (‘ Mistress and Maid, a House- 
hold Story”), Charles Reade (** The Cloister and 
the Hearth”), Geo. A. Sala (‘Seven Sons of 
Mammon,” and “Two Prima Donnas”), An- 
thony Trollope (“Orley Farm,” ‘The War- 
den,” “ Barchester Towers,” and “ The Strug- 
gles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson”), ‘“‘ Why 
Paul Ferroll killed his wife,” Mrs. Henry 
Wood (“The Channings,” ‘The Mystery,” 
“The Heir to Ashley,” and “Earl’s Heir”), 
Miss Yonge (‘“‘The Young Stepmother, or a 
Chronicle of Mistakes”), W. M. Thackeray 
(* The Adventures of Philip on his Way through 
the World”), Mrs. S. O. Hall (“Can Wrong be 
Right?”) Gustave Aimard (‘The Trail Hunt- 
er,” “Flower of the Prairie,” “Pirates of 
the Prairies,” and ‘ Indian Scout”), Alexander 
Dumas (“André de Taverney,” “Castle of 
Sonday,” and “Twin Lieutenants”), Balzac 
(“Eugene de Grandet”), Madame Emile de 
Girardin (‘‘ Marguerite, or Two Loves”). Of 
far higher character than these, and belonging 
rather to the class of allegories than novels, is 
the Countess de Gasparin’s “ Vesper.” Among 
new editions of standard novels, we have the 
beautiful household edition of Dickens, of 
which 15 volumes, comprising ‘‘ Dombey,” 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Barnaby Rudge,” and 
“David Copperfield,” have appeared during 
the year. Miss Jane Austen’s works, complete 
in 4 volumes, in uniform style, comprising 
‘*Emma,” “ Mansfield Park,” ‘Sense and Sen- 
sibility,” “Persuasion,” ‘Pride and Preju- 
dice,” and “ Worthanger Abbey.” 

The year was not prolific in poetry of a high 
character. Only three volumes of considera- 
ble size and containing new poems of merit, 
appeared. These were Bayard Taylor’s “ Po- 
et’s Journal and Autobiography;” Thomas . 
Buchanan Read’s “‘ Wagoner of the Allegha- 
nies: a Poem of the Days of °76,” and Rev. T. 
H. Stockton’s “Poems with Autobiographical 
and other notes.” A few short poems or col- 
lections of lyrics, mostly called forth by the 
war, such as G. W. Hewes’ “ Ballads of the 
War; 22 46 Rhymed Tactics,” by “ Guy.;” “Pi. 
fle Shots at Past and Current Events; ” “‘ Mid- 
night Chimes; or, the Voice of Hope; ” Medi- 
tations and Hymns,” by X.; ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” by J. G. Saxe; and “ The Branch; 
a Sacred Poem, and other Poems,” have also 
made their appearance, but have generally ex- 
cited little attention. The poems of O. W. 
Holmes, Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, Tennyson, 
and Mrs. Barrett Browning, have been collect- 
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ed and published in new and complete editions 
mostly in the blue and gold style; and the 
poetical works of Adelaide Anne Procter 
(daughter of the poet B. W. Procter) (“ Barry 
Cornwall”), Arthur Hugh Clough, and Wil- 
liam Allingham, have been published in a style 
uniform with them. Among the compilations 
of great merit may be named, Prof. F. J. 


Child’s “Poems of Sorrow and Comfort,” and 


Prof. F. D. Huntington’s “ Series of Hymns of 
the Ages.” The admirable edition of Shak- 
speare edited by Richard Grant White was 
completed during the year by the publication 
of the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th volumes. Dr. 
J. G. Holland’s poem “ Bittersweet,” published 
four or five years ago, has been reprinted with 
50 exquisite illustrations. 

In juvenile literature, the year has been less 
prolific than many former ones. Many pub- 
lishers have adopted the custom of having 
their works for the young prepared in sets of 
four, six, eight, or twelve volumes, and these, 
though usually written by the same author, 
are often of very unequal merit, the sale being 
for the most part in sets, and the better vol- 
umes securing the sale of the poorer. Among 
the juvenile works of the year, are eight or 
ten of these sets comprising in all about 60 
volumes, Rev. Jacob Abbott is, as usual, the 
most prolific of the writers for the young, 
having furnished, in addition to the “ Harlie 
Stories” in six volumes, a fourth volume of his 
American history for the young (‘‘ Northern 
Colonies”’), and a fourth volume of “ Florence 
Stories” (“‘ The English Channel”). Rey. J. Ban- 
vard, D. D., has also published a series entitled 
“Story Truths,” and the author of the “ Night 


Cap series” has followed those popular juveniles 


with the ‘ Mitten Books,” a set of six volumes. 
Mrs. Madeline Leslie (a daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. L. Woods, of Andover Theol. Seminary) has 
published during the year four very charming 
juveniles, ‘The Bound Boy and Young Sol- 
dier,” ‘Sequel to Tim the Scissors Grinder,” 
“The Bound Girl and other Stories,” and “ The 
Two Homes; or Earning and Spending.” Mrs. 
Horace Mann is the author of an interesting 
little book entitled “Flower People.” Rey. 
D.C. Eddy, now of Philadelphia, has contribu- 
ted another volume to his series on foreign 
countries, under the title of “‘ Walter in Egypt.” 
Other interesting juveniles are, “Buy an Or- 
ange, Sir? or the History of Jamie Wood- 
ford;” ‘‘ Wayside Flowers,” by Carrie Carlton; 
Ellie’s, and Jeanie’s scrap-books (two vol- 
umes); “Johnny Wright, the Boy who tried 
to do right ;” “Little Brown Bible;” “ Harry’s 
Mistakes, and where they led Him,” by M. A. 
Parrott. Among reprints the’ A. 1.0. E. 
Stories” take the lead; that attractive writer 
for the young having added during the year 
six more to her already very long list of chil- 
dren’s books. In the class of what for want 
of a better term may be called “‘ Crusoe Books,” 
there are three volumes which will afford 
great pleasure to boy readers. ‘‘ Dog Crusoe,” 
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and “The Gorilla Hunters, a tale of the Wilds 
of Africa,” both by P. M. Ballantyne, and the 
“Bear Hunters of the Rocky Mountains,” by 
Annie Bowman. The only other noticeable re- 
prints are,. “‘ Lines left Out,” by the author of 
‘‘Line upon Line,” “The Old Lieutenant and 
his Son,” by Norman Macleod,” “The Exiles 
of Madeira,” by Rev. W. M. Blackburn, and > 
“Life Lessons, or Scripture Truths illustrated 
for the young,” by Rev. James Bolton. 

II. Enexisn Lrrerature.—tThe space to which 
this article is necessarily restricted, will not 
admit of so full an analysis of the literature of 
Great Britain as has been given of that of the 
United States; but this is the less to be regret- 
ted, as a large portion of it has been already — 
noticed under the head of reprints. A glance — 
at the principal works of the year in each de- 
partment is all for which there is space or 
necessity. : 

In theology and religious literature, thexen- 
grossing topic of the early part of the year was 
‘Essays and Reviews,” to which numerous 
replies were published, and as these provoked 
rejoinders and replications, not less than sixty 
volumes were published on the subject during 
the year. The interest awakened by these 
“Essays” had not spbsided, when the works 
of Bishop Colenso on the Romans and the Pen- 
tateuch and Book of Joshua aroused a new 
controversy, which is still raging. Aside from 
the works connected with these two contro- 
versies, there have been published several in- 
teresting books on Church History, by Canon 
Stanley, Dr. Vaughan, the late Dr. Cunning- 
ham, Dr. Howsen, Messrs. Angers and Wad. 
dington, and a translation from the Russian of 
Popoff of the “ History of the Council of Flor- 
ence; a work on “Biblical Criticism” by Dr. 
Davidson ; two able works on Brahminism and 
Buddhism; and several memoirs and didactic 
works of merit. Many of the works of history 
and biography are of local character, and have 
comparatively little interest for readers in other 
countries; others, and a very considerable 
number, are compilations of greater or less 
merit by such indefatigable bookwrights as — 
John Timbs, Horace Welby, Samuel Lucas, 
Erskine Neale, and G. Fletcher. But, aside 
from all these, there have been more than or- 
dinary valuable contributions during the past — 
year to the works of permanent value in these — 
departments. Such works as Sir G. Cornwall | 
Lewis’s ‘ Historical Survey of the Astronomy — 
of the Ancients;” Rev. Charles Merivale’s 
“ History of the Romans under the Empire ;” 
Mr. George Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Five Great Monar- 
chies of the Ancient world ;” Dyer’s “ History 
of Modern Europe, from the Taking of Constan- 
tinople to the close of the War in the Crimea;” 
Sayer’s “History of Gibraltar;” Lord Stan- 
hope’s “Life of William Pitt; Spedding’s 


» i 
“Life of Francis Bacon” (republished herein ~ 


connection with the Riverside edition of Ba- 
con’s works); Lady Morgan’s ‘ Memoirs, 
Autobiography, and Correspondence ;” Prof. 
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Wilson’s (Christopher North) “Memoirs, by his 
Daughter;” ‘The Life of John Graham, Vis- 
count Dundee ” (the Claverhouse of the Waver- 
~ ley Novels); Dean Milman’s “ Memoir of Lord 
Macaulay,” &c., &c., cannot be regarded as 
ephemeral in character. 
_ Geographical works and narratives of travel 
shave for many years formed a very large con- 
stituent of the current literature of Great 
_ Britain, and many of them possess great value. 
_ Several new atlases and manuals of geography 
have appeared during the year, which, though 
generally inferior in accuracy to the best Ger- 
man hical works of the class, have yet 
- no inconsiderable merit. The volumes of tray- 
el and exploration are almost numberless, and 
hardly any portion of the globe has been left 
unyisited. The less frequented peaks and pass- 
_ esof the Alps have been admirably described 
bythe Alpine club, Prof. Tyndall, Mrs. Fresh- 
fi and Francis Galten; while the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, Iceland, and the Faroe Isl- 
ands, Wales, the Pyrenees, Italy, Calabria, and 
the Liparian Islands, Dalmatia, Servia, Borneo, 
Greece, Turkey, Russia, Finland, Sweden, and 
“Gomle Nergo” (old Norway), have each been 
visited and described by the tourists ; and even 
the Channel Islands have been most admirably 
and accurately portrayed’in all their physical 
aspects by Profs. Ansted and Latham. African 
travellers are not so numerous as a few years 
ago; yet there are works on Thebes, on Egyp- 
tian travel generally, Algeria, the Niger, Abys- 
sinia, and a volume of wonderful adventures 
in hunting in South Africa, by Mr. William 
Charles Baldwin, since reprinted in this coun- 
try. In Asiatic exploration there are two 
books on Afghanistan, three or four on China, * 
of which Commander Brine’s “The Taeping 
Rebellion,” and Capt. Blakiston’s “ Five Months 
on the Yang-Tsze,” are specially noteworthy ; 
as are Lieut.-Col. Torren’s “‘ Travels in Ladak, 
Tartary, and Kashmir,” and Mr. Spencer St. 
John’s “ Life in the Forests of the Far East,” 
a book of travels in northern Borneo. Of half 
adozen books on Australia, the most notice- 
able are “Thirty-three years in Tasmania and 
Victoria,” by G. T. Lloyd, and “ Robert O’Hara 
Burke and the Australian Exploring Expedi- 
tion,” by Andrew Jackson; Dr. Russell of the 
London *“‘ Times,” published his “ Diary North 
and South” (reprinted here), and another “ Own 
Correspondent” (S. P. Day), “Down South.” 
Mr. E. B. Underhill has issued an interesting 
volume on the “ West Indies; ” and British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island have been 
described by five or six writers, among whom 
Mr. Forbes Macdonald and Mr. Alexander 
Rattray have, by the thoroughness and accu- 
racy of their books, established the best claim 
to the attention of the emigrant or tourist. 
Prof. Berthold Sumann gives the result, in an 
interesting volume, of his “‘ Mission of Explora- 
tion to the Viti or Fiji Islands;” and Mr. 
Manley Hopkins has given a very readable re- 
sumé of what is known of the Hawaiian Isl- 
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ands. In island explorations the “ Narrative 
of the Circumnavigation of the Globe,” by the 
Austrian frigate Novara, is very valuable. The 
scientific corps of that vessel took especial 
pains to explore islands hitherto little known. 

- The department of science and art is espe- 
cially rich in the literature of the current year. 
In physical science and zoology, the number of 
valuable books is very large. Three elaborate 
works are devoted to “‘ British Birds ; ” to “ Eu- 
ropean birds not British,” and to ‘‘ Our Feath- 
ered Families,” by Messrs. Bree, Morris, and 
Adams; ‘“ Exotic Butterflies have their Attor- 
ney ;”’ and the various phenomena and peculi- 
arities of animal life have met with patient ob- 
servers and able describers. The number of 
botanical works exceeds a dozen—three of 
which are devoted to ferns; and Charles Dar- 
win has, in one of those admirable essays which 
speak of such accurate and continued observya- 
tion, described “The Contrivances by which 
British and Foreign Orchids are Fertilized by 
Insects.” Geology, paleontology, chemistry, 
mechanics, geography, and geodesy, have each 
furnished the subject of contributions to sci- 
ence, while in astronomy and its cognate sci- 
ences are several books of great interest. 

In architectural and art works the most re- 
markable book was Mr. James Ferguson’s mag- 
nificent ‘* History of the Modern Styles of Ar- 
chitecture,” with 312 illustrations; a new and 
improved edition of Sir William Chambers’ 
“Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil Ar- 
chitecture ; ” “ Pictures of English Landscape,” 
by the Brothers Dalziel, with “Pictures in 
Words,” by Tom Taylor; Dickes’ “ Studies 
from the Great Masters, with Letter Press De- 
scriptions ;” and several treatises on military 
drawing, surveying, engineering, &c. In an- 
tiquities there are two works of interest: ‘ Co- 
lossal Vestiges of Olden Natures ” (describing 
Stonehenge, &c.); and Mr. Samuel Sharpe’s 
“Essay on the Egyptian Antiquities in the 
British Museum.” The contributions to philol- 
ogy have been of great importance; the most 
remarkable are: “Langue Basque et Langues 
Finnoises,” by Prince Lucien Bonaparte ; “ Eng- 
lish Retraced ” (a comparison of the English of 
the sixteenth century with that of to-day); 
“Elements of Comparative Philology,” by R. 
G. Latham; G. L. Craik’s. “‘ Manual of the Eng- 
lish Language from the Norman Conquest ;” 
“Essay on the Origin and Formation of the 
Romance Languages” (a new edition), by the 
late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. In moral and 
mental philosophy, politics, sociology, educa- 
tion, &c., the most noticeable works are “ First 
Principle,” by Herbert Spencer; ‘‘An Inquiry 
into the Theories of History, with Special Ref- 
erence to the Principles of the Positive Philos- 
ophy ;” “ Unto This Last;” “Essays on Po- 
litical Economy,” by John Ruskin; “The 
Criminal Prisons of London,” &c.; Professor 
F. D. Manurice’s “ Modern Philosophy, from the 
Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution, 
with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century ;” 
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Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth’s ‘ History of Our 
Educational System in the Four Periods of 
1832, 1839, 1846, and 1852;” and Dr. G. H. 
Townsend’s ‘‘ Manual of Dates.” 

The publishers of Mr. Charles Knight’s “ Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia” issued a ‘ Synoptical Index” 
of the four divisions of that work, giving great 
facility of reference to the different sections. 

The number of books issued in the extensive 
departments of fiction and juvenile literature 
was very great; but most of those possessing 
a high order of merit were reprinted in the 
United States. The whole number of original 
works published in Great Britain during the 
year was somewhat above 3,000, beside reprints 
and translations. 

LOUISIANA, the great sugar-producing State 
in the southwestern part of the United States, 
has a population, according to the census of 
1860, of 357,629 whites,18,647 free colored, and 
331,726 slaves; total, 708,002. The ratio of 
increase in her population during the previous 
ten years has been, white 39.98, free colored 
6.78, slave 35.50. The white male population 
was 189,648, female 167,808. The population 
of New Orleans in 1860 was 168,675; in 1850 
it was 116,375—increase in ten years, 52,300. 
The increase in the whole State during the 
same period was 180,240. The number of 
slaves manumitted in ten years was 517; the 
number of fugitives, 46. The mortality in the 
State during the year ending May 31, 1860, was 
12,329. The most fatal diseases were consump- 
tion, diarrheea, dysentery, fevers, and pneumo- 
nia. The number of deaf mutes was 215, of 
whom 38 were slaves. The industrial products 
of the State during the year ending June 1, 
1860, were as follows: Iron founderies $525,- 
800; lumber, $1,018,554; flour and meal, $11,- 
694; cotton goods, $509,700; leather, $47,- 
000. Total value of all products of industry, 
$15,500,000. The value of real and personal 
estate was $602,118,568. Improved lands 2,- 
734,901 acres, unimproved 6,765,879, value of 
farms or plantations $215,565,421. Number 
of horses 79,068, mules and asses 92,259, milch 
cows 130,672, working oxen 61,008, other cat- 
tle 329,855, sheep 180,855, swine 642,855 ; to- 
tal value of live stock $24,751,822. Crops 
raised were as follows: Wheat, 29,282 bushels; 
rye, 12,789 bush.; corn, 16,205,856 bush.; 
oats, 65,845 bush. ; rice, 6,455,017 Ibs. ; tobac- 
co, 40,610 lbs.; cotton, 722,218 bales of 400 
Ibs. each; wool, 296,187 Ibs.; peas and beans, 
430,410 bushels; potatoes, Irish, 382,725 bush. ; 
potatoes, sweet, 2,070,901 bush.; sugar, 297,- 
816 hhds.; molasses, 14,535,157 galls.; miles 
of railroads, 834; cost of construction, $12,- 
020,204, 

The educational institutions of the State 
consisted of the University of Louisiana, Col- 
lege of the Immaculate Conception, St. Charles 
College, Centenary College, Washington Col- 
lege, Mt. Lebanon University, and St. Joseph’s 
College. Some of them are now closed in con- 
sequence of the war, 
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The change which took place in thé political 
and military affairs of the State previous to the 
occupation of New Orleans by the Federal 
forces, on May 1, is unimportant. Her com- 
merce was entirely cut off by the blockade, 
and the stagnation produced by the war was 
chiefly experienced at New Orleans, where 
large numbers were obliged to resort to the - 
free market, established by the city, to procure __ 
subsistence. The number of troops which had 
been sent by the State to Virginia up to the 
beginning of February was small. They con- 
sisted of the following regiments and bat-° 
talions: the Ist, Col. Vincent; 2d, Col. W. M. 
Levy; 5th, Col. T. G. Hunt; 6th, Col. I. G. 
Leymore ; 7th, Col. H. T. Hays ; 8th, Col. H. D. 
Kelly; 9th, Col. E. G. Randolph; 10th, Col. 
M. Marigny ; 14th, Col. V. Sulakouski; bat- 
talions: Washington artillery, 1st, 3d, and 4th, 
Wheat’s battalion, St. Paul’s battalion, Louis- 
iana zouaves, and three independent cOm- 
panies, 

Military affairs, however, continued stagnant 
until the advance of the Federal forces at the 
West aroused the Confederate States to the 
danger which threatened them. Gen. Beaure- 
gard was then sent to take command in the West, 
and President Davis issued a call for more 
troops. On the 14th of February, Gov. Moore 
issued a proclamation calling for volunteers to 
meet this requisition from President Davis for 
five and a half regiments. 

On the 16th Fort Donelson was captured, 
and the Federal advance was immediately made 
upon Nashville. Gen. Beauregard, aware of 
the true state of affairs, immediately sent the 
most pressing requests to the governors of 

» Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana for 
troops. The urgency of this appeal is devel- 
oped by the entreaties which the governor 
and the messenger of Gen. Beauregard ad- 
dressed to the people. The governor’s appeal 
was as follows: , 

Feitow-Citizens anp Sotprers: I address you to- 
day in a double capacity, as governor and comman-_ 
der-in-chief. A call has been made upon me by Gen, © 
Beauregard for 5,000 men to defend the Rage 
Valley, and with it your loved State, this beautiful 
city, and more than all, our homes and those dearer 
than all else, save honor. The laggard and the das- 
tard await the foe at the very shrine of the sanc- 
tuary. It is the part of the brave and noble hearted — 
to meet him at the threshold or beyond it; and did we 
choose any other portion we wonld be false to our 
history and traditions, recreant to our brothers’ 
blood, which stained the hard fought fields of Vir- 
ginia and Missouri, and unworthy of the high gift 
of independence sanctified by the blood of patriot 
martyrs. 

This is not the hour for vain regrets or despondency. 
No, not even for hesitation. An insolent and power- 
ful foe is already at the castle gate—the current of the 
mighty river speaks to us of bis fleet advancing for our 


destruction, and the telegraph wires tremble with the 


news of his advancing columns. In the name of all 
most dear to us, I entreat you go meet him. A brave 


eneral, fellow-citizens, calls for you, and his patriot 


eart feels you will come. Laurels have already clus- 
tered around his brow, and he calls you to share with 
him new honors and new victories. Sacrifices must 
be made, but the recollection of them will nerve 


your arm ih the day of battle and make dearer your 


successes. 
Fathers, husbands, brothers, lovers, your country 
calls you! Citizens, your property and your rights are 
in danger! Will you not go? The hour for glorious 
- action is sap us; let it not pass unheeded by. Gen. 
Beauregard does his fellow-citizens the honor to wish 
them at his side in the hour of trial. A special mes- 
senger, member of his staff, Dr. Choppin, waits to re- 
_ turn to him a glorious response. Upon volunteering 
will be ordered to Gen. Beauregard, at Jackson, 
enn., and in a few weeks, when the necessity is past, 
you will return victorious, or leave your names as 

martyrs embalmed in our hearts. 

THOMAS 0.,.MOORE, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


The address of the surgeon-general to the 
soldiers of New Orleans was as follows: 


Soldiers of New Orleans: 


You are aware of the disasters which have befallen 
our armies in the West. Greater disasters still are 
staring us inthe face. Gen. Beauregard—the man to 
whom we must look as the saviour of our conntry— 
_ sends me ameng you to summon you to a great duty 
and noble deeds—invoking and inspired by the sacred 
love of country and of priceless liberty, he has taken 
_ the deathless resolution de les venger ou de les suivre. 

And with the immortal confidence and holy fervor of a 
soul willing, if need be, to meet martyrdom, he calls 
_ upon you to join him, in order that he may restore to 
our country what she has lost, and lead en on to glory 
and independence. In tones rigid and sullen as the 
tollings of the funeral knell, but with clarion accents 
that should send a quiver through every heart, and 
string the nerves of every man, he cries out the final 
refrain of that immortal hymn— 


* Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos battaillons, 
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Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos-sillons !” 
Creoles of Louisiana, on to the work! 
Ss pa Si ceard’s Staff 
u n-Gen. ure; ’s ‘ 
February 25, 1862. oti 
So urgent was the necessity, that, on the 28th 
of February, Gen. Beauregard thus addressed 


the governor: ; 
Jackson, Feb, 28, 1862. 
I will accept all good equipped troops, under act of 
_ 2ist August, that will offer, and for ninety days. Let 
the people of Louisiana understand that here is the 
proper place to defend Louisiana. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


At the same time the regulations to govern 
the formation of the volunteer organizations 
were issued, of which the 18th is in these 
words: “ Pikes and lances will be furnished by 
the State to all volunteer organizations not sup- 
plied with fire arms.” In every part of the 
Confederate States this scarcity of arms existed. 

In New Orleans martial law was declared, 
and a provost martial appointed under the 
command of Gen. Lovell. All process for the 
ejection ofthe families of soldiers for the non- 
payment of rent was suspended. Steamboats 
‘were forbidden to take white men as deck 
hands, and required to discharge all who were 
engaged. No exemptions from military duty 
were allowed to any except minors, or persons 
of physical disability. Passports were required 
from all persons leaving the city. Founderies 
and workshops were required to furnish lists 
of workmen to whom exemptions were granted 


LOUISIANA, 
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for a certain number of days. The traffic in gold 
and silver against the notes of the Confederate 
States was prohibited. A tariff of*prices was 
fixed for beef, pork, bacon, flour, bread, rice, 
corn, meal, peas, hay, oats, salt, &c., according 
to which all these articles were to be sold. 

The effect of these efforts, and similar ones 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee, was to 
gather such a force under Gen. Beauregard as 
enabled* him to check the Federal advance at 
Shiloh, and detain it before Corinth until the 
advance of the season and the low stage of the 
water in the rivers made their further progress 
impracticable until later in the year. Garrisons 
were kept up at the forts below New Orleans, 
and the city was put in a state of defence, 
which was believed to be sufficient to defy any 
attack. The preparations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its capture, and the concentration 
of military and naval forces at Ship Island, were 
well known; but no real apprehensions were 
entertained of the success of that expedition. 
That these convictions of safety were not 
unreasonably sanguine is manifest from the 
fact that the history of military and naval af- 
fairs records no achievement so brilliant as the 
capture of New Orleans. (See Nava Opera- 
trons.) The loss of this city, and the subse- 
quent capture of the capital, Baton Rouge, 
placed so completely in the power of the Fed- 
eral commander the important portion of the 
State, that there remained to the State Gov- 
ernment little else than its name. Its troops 
were required by the Confederate Government 
elsewhere, and the military power which con- 
tinued in the State was only sufficient for a 
force of observation, as to make an attack upon 
any unguarded or exposed Federal position. 

On the 18th of June, Gov. Moore published 
an address to the people of the State, declar- 
ing what regulations should be observed by 
them relative to their enemies. This address 
closed as follows: 

Iam not introducing any new regulations for the 
conduct of our citizéns, but am only placing before 
them those that every nation in war recognizes as ne- 
cessary and proper to be enforced. It is needless, 
therefore, to say that they will not be relaxed. On the 
contrary, I am but awaiting the assistance and pres- 
ence of the general appointed to the department to 
inaugurate the most effectual method for their enforce- 
ment. It is well to repeat them: : 

Trading with the enemy is prohibited under all cir- 
cumstances, 

Travelling to and from New Orleans and other places 
corres by the enemy is forbidden. All passengers 
will be arrested. 

Citizens going to those places, and returning with 
the enemy’s usual passport, will be arrested. — 

Conscripts or militiamen, having in possession such 
passports, and seeking to shun duty under the pretext 
of a parole, shall be treated as public enemies. No such 
papers will be held as sufficient excuse for inaction by 
any citizen. 

he utmost vigilance must be used by officers and 
citizens in the detection of spies and salaried informers, 


and their apprehension promptly effected. ‘ 
Tories must suffer the fate that every betrayer of his 


country deserves. i 
Confederate notes shall be received and used as the 


currency of the country. 


’ 
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River steamboats mast, in no case, be permitted to 
becaptured. Burn them when they cannot be saved. 

Provisions may be conveyed to New Orleans only 
in charge of officers, and under the precautionary regu- 
lations governing communication between belligerents. 

The loss of New Orleans, bitter humiliation as it was 
to Louisianians, has not created despondency nor shaken 
our abiding faithin our success. Not to the eye of the 
enthusiastic patriot alone, who might be expected to 
color events with his hopes, but to the more unimpas- 
sioned gaze of the statesman, that success was certain 
from the beginning. It is only the timid, the unre- 
flecting, and the property owner, who thinks more of 
his possessions than his country, that will succumb to 
the depressing influences of disaster. The great heart 
ofthe people has swelled with more intense aspirations 
for the cause the more it seems to totter. Their confi- 
dence is well founded. The possession by the enemy 
of our seaboard and main watercourses ought to have 
been foreseen by us. His overwhelming naval force 
necessarily accomplished the same results attained by 
the British with the same in their war of subjugation. 
The final result will be the same. Let us turn un- 
heeding ears to the rumors of foreign intervention. To 
believe is to rely on them. We must rely on ourselves, 
Our recognition as a nation is one of those certainties 
of the future, which nothing but our own unfaithful- 
ness can prevent. We must not look around for 
friends to help when the enemy is straight before us. 
Help yourself. It is the great instrument of national 
as of individual success. 

THOMAS 0. MOORE, Governor of Louisiana. 

Ops.ousas, June 18, 1862. 

For the state of affairs at New Orleans after 
the capture by the Federal forces, see New Or- 
LtEANS. For the further movements of the 
fleet after the capture of the city, see NavaL 
Oprrations. For the capture of Baton Rouge, 
see Army Operations. Its evacuation took 
place August 16, by order of Maj.-Gen. But- 
ler. On August 31 the village of Bayou Sara, 
in the parish of West Feliciana, on the Missis- 
sippi river, 165 miles above New Orleans, was 
fired upon and burned by the Federal gunboat 
Essex. The cause of this destruction was the 
firing from the town upon the gunboat, a 
method of annoyance and injury adopted by 
Confederate citizens along the shores of the 
river whenever steamboats passed. The Mis- 
sissippi river from New Orleans nearly to Ba- 
ton Rouge runs a nearly east and west course, 
and the tract of country between the river and 
the Gulf is probably the richest and most pro- 
ductive in the State. The New Orleans and 
Opelousas railroad runs a distance of 80 miles 
to Brashiar. It contains the parishes of La 
Fourche, Terre. Bonne, &. <A Federal force 
was sent from New Orleans to operate there 
under Gen. Weitzel. On the 26th of October 
he marched from: Donaldsonville, which is on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, 82 miles 
above New Orleans, to Napoleonville, and biv- 
ouacked for the night. On the next day, 
about one mile above Labadieville, he encoun- 
tered a Confederate force under the command 
of Col. J. P. McPheeters, with whom an action 
ensued, which lasted for half an hour, when 
the Confederate force were defeated and re- 
tired, leaving their colonel among the killed. 
Gen. Weitzel had eighteen killed and seventy- 
four wounded, and took 208 prisoners, seventeen 
of whom were wounded. His troops were the 
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8th New Hampshire, 75th New York, and 12th 
and 18th Connecticut, and 1st Louisiana regi- 
ments. No further resistance was made to 
his march to Thibodeaux, the capital of La 
Fourche Interior Parish. On the 9th of No- 
vember all the property of this parish was con- 
fiscated by an order of Maj.-Gen. Butler. 
Citizens who had been loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States were to be secured 
in their rights of property. The plantations 
not confiscated were to be worked by hired 
negroes for the benefit of the United States. ™ 
The term of office of Gov. Moore expires on 
the 1st of January, 1864. The State is repre- 
sented in the Confederate Congress by two — 
senators and six members of the House. For 
the commerce of New Orleans in 1862, see 
CoMMERCE. 
LUTHERANS. The Lutheran Church, in the 
United States, consisted at the end of the year 
1862 of 41 synods, 1,419 ministers, 2,672 con- 
gregations, and about 284,000 members. Two » 
entire synods consist of Scandinavian (Swed- — 
ish and Norwegian) churches, and a considera- 
ble portion of most of the others are made up — 
of Germans. The following twenty-seven 
synods are united in a General Synod, which 
meets every second or third year: 1, New York, 
Ministeriumm ; 2, Hartwick Synod (in the State 
of New York); 8, Synod of New Jersey; 4, 
Synod of Pennsylvania; 5, Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania; 6, Synod of West Pennsylvania; 7, 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania; 8, Alleghany 
Synod; 9, Pittsburg Synod; 10 Synod of Mary- 
land; 11, Melanchthon Synod (Maryland); 12, 
Synod of Virginia; 18, Synod of Western Vir- 
ginia; 14, Synod of North Carolina; 15, Synod 
of South Carolina; 16, Synod of Texas; 17, 
Synod of Kentucky; 18, English Synod of 
Ohio; 19, East Ohio Synod; 20, Wittenbe 
Synod; 21, Miami Synod of Ohio; 22, Synod 
of Northern Indiana; 23, Olive Branch Synod 
(Indiana) ; 24, Synod of Illinois; 25, Synod of 
Northern Illinois; 26, Synod of Southern Ili- 
nois; 27, Synod of Iowa, together with 862 
ministers, 1,694 churches, and 162,298 members, 
Three of these twenty-seven synods, viz., those’ 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, have 
however declared their intention to secede from 
the General Lutheran Synod of theUnited States, 
and to form a General Synod of the Confeder- 
ate States. The Synod of Texas was not repre- 
sented at the last General Synod of the United 
States, but a letter was read from the delegate 
of the synod, stating that the Lutherans of 
Texas generally desired to remain loyal citizens 
of the United States, and loyal members of the 
General Lutheran Synod of the United States. — 
There are also two Lutheran synods in Ten= 
nessee, the Tennessee Synod and the oe 
Synod, mostly consisting of Germans, which 
were never in connection with the General * 
Synod, but all the members of which, with @ 
very few exceptions, were Union men, and not — 
likely to enter into any connection with a Gen- 
eral Synod of the Confederate States. The lead- — 


ing denominational organ in the Northern 
‘States claims moreover to have positive infor- 
mation that also in the churches of Virginia 
and South Carolina there is still a strong at- 
tachment to the Union, and they wouldresume 
_-their connection with the church of the United 
‘States as soon as the union of the States should 
be restored. The majority of the ministers and 
Re of the three synods of Virginia, 
‘North and South Carolina, show themselves, 
however, determined to establish a permanent, 
‘independent organization. They have in opera- 
‘tion at Charleston, South Carolina, a book es- 
‘tablishment, and a new weekly organ, called 
the “Southern Lutheran,” which is well pat- 
‘ronized by the churches. 
__ The General Lutheran Synod of the United 
‘States met, in 1862, at Lancaster, Penn., and 
was opened on May 1. About two hundred 
and fifty members of the church were present, 
Tepresenting twenty-two synods, the synods 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Texas, 
and Western Virginia having sent no delegates. 
The Rev. Dr. B. Kurtz, one of the oldest mem- 
‘bers on the floor of the synod, and a minister 
‘of the church for almost half a century, was 
elected president, and in his opening address 
referred briefly to some of the trials endured 
by the synod during the ‘weakness of its in- 
fancy, about. forty years ago, and the present 
extended and honorable position to which the 
body has since attained. Among the resolu- 
‘tions passed by the General Synod were the 
following: 
Resolved, That it is the deliberate judgment of this 
, that the rebellion against the constitutional 
_ Government of this land is most wicked in its incep- 
tion, unjustifiable in its cause, unnatural in its charac- 
ter, inhuman in its prosecution, apereesye in its aims, 
and destructive in its results to the highest interests 
of morality and religion. 
_ Resolved, That we this rebellion as more im- 
_ mediately the natural result of the continuance and 
spread of domestic slavery in our land, and, therefore, 
_ hail with unmingled joy the proposition of our chief 
_ magistrate, which has received the sanction of Con- 
gress, to extend. aid from the General Government 
to any State, in which slavery exists, which shall 
deem fit to initiate a system of constitutional eman- 
_cipation. 
Some of the synods which are in connec- 
tion with the General Synod regard the lat- 
ter as unsound in doctrine, because not adher- 
ing with sufficient strictness to the old confes- 
sion of faith, especially the Confession of Augs- 
burg. This is, in particular, the case with the 
German synods of Missouri, Buffalo, and Iowa, 
and the two Scandinavian synods. These syn- 
ods hold, however, no intercommunion with 
‘each other, and those of Missouri and Buffalo 
‘have even, on account of doctrinal differences, 
excommunicated each other. The (German)Syn- 
od of Iowa strictly adheres to the views of the 
Rey. Mr. Loehe, a prominent Lutheran minister 
of Bavaria, by whom the first congregation of 
the synod was established, and by whom nearly 
all of its ministers have been educated. This syn- 
od had, in 1862, 37 ministers, 50 congregations, 
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and about 5.000 communicants. It hasno fellow- 
ship with any other part of the Lutheran 
Church of the United States, holds strict mille- 
narian views, uses in the churches pictures and 
crucifixes, and at communion wax candles. 
Both the Germans and the Scandinavians receive 
every year large accessions to their number by 
the arrival of immigrants from Europe, and of 
late the churches in Germany and Scandinavia 
have begun to extend to them a more liberal 
support in the establishment of new congrega- 
tions. As many of the immigrants live widely 
scattered, some of the western synods have ap- 
pointed synodical itinerant preachers. Thus 
the German Synod of Michigan has a mission- 
ary, who statedly preaches at fifteen settle- 
ments. 

There are 6 theological seminaries, 8 col-. 
leges, 14 academies, and 10 female seminaries 
in connection with the General Synod, and 6 
other institutions, not connected with the Gen- 
eral Synod. One seminary (Newberry, S. C.), 
and 8 colleges, Roanoke College, at Salem, Va. ; 
Newberry College; at Newberry, S. C., and 
North Corolina College, at Mt. Pleasant, N.C., 
are within the bounds of the seceded synods. 
Of the newspapers of the Lutheran Church, 6 
are published in the English, 12 in the German, 
1 inthe Swedish, and 3 in the Norwegian lan- 


age. 

In the British possessions in North America 
the Lutherans have one synod, the Canadian 
Synod, with 12 preachers, 25 congregations, 
and 1,300 communicants. From the census of 
Canada taken in 1861, it appears that the 
Lutheran population has increased from 12,107 
in 1852, to 25,156 in 1861, thus more than 
doubling in nine years. Of these 25,156 there 
were 857 in Lower Canada, and 24,299 in Up- 
per Canada. In Upper Canada they form nearly 
2 per cent. of the whole population. The in- 
crease is mainly from foreign emigration, and 
this is increasing rapidly from year to year. 

In Germany, where the Lutherans originat- 
ed, the church has lost a considerable portion 
of its members in consequence of the fusion of 
the Lutheran and the German Reformed 
Churches into the United Evangelical Church. 
This new denomination has replaced the Lu- 
theran Church in Prussia, which had in 1861 a 
Protestant population of 11,273,730 in Baden, 
and in a number of other states. A consider- 
able portion of the new denomination claims, 
however, to be still Lutheran, regarding their 
new church only as an external confederacy of 
the two old denominations ; but it is impossible 
to ascertain its numerical strength. In Bavaria 
(Protestant population, in 1861, 1,280,000), 
Brunswick (269,000 Protestants), Hanover (1,- 
640,000 Protestants), Mecklenburg (647,000 
Protestants), Saxony (2,180,000 Protestants), 
Wurtemberg (1,159,000 Protestants), and sev- 
eral of the minor states of Germany, the great 
mass of the Protestant churchesare still strictly 
Lutheran, but even there a struggle is con- 
stantly going on between the party which 
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wishes to adhere to the old landmarks of Lu- 
theranism, and, in particular, to the symbolical 
books, and those who are desirous to abandon 
the strictly Lutheran character of the church. 
These movements are likely to affect ere long 
to a considerable degree the condition of all the 
Lutheran State churches. Where the voice 
of the laity has made itself heard, it has been 
in most instances in favor of abandoning the 
Lutheran character of the church. Many of 
the State churches have been, on this account, 
disturbed by an immense agitation, and none 
more so than the church of the kingdom of 
Hanover, where the Government, in union 
with the consistory of the capital, attempted 
the introduction of the catechism of Luther 
into the Lutheran schools of the kingdom, and 
raised thereby such an opposition, that at length 
it was deemed wiser to abandon all attempts 
at compulsion, and permit every congregation 
to introduce the catechism or not. In Prussia 
and the other States which have adhered to 
the United Evangelical Church, there are small 
Independent Lutheran churches, which have 
seceded from the State churches, in order to 
maintain a pure Lutheran confession. This Free 
Church counts in Prussia a population of about 
40,000 souls, but has recently split again into 
two parties, one of which favors the Presby- 
terian, and the other a Congregational form of 
Church Government. The Lutheran Church 
‘in Austria counts, according to the census of 
1857, a population of 1,218,831 souls, but the 
great majority of the boards of the church do 
not acknowledge the obligatory character of the 
old confession of faith, and the synods of Hun- 
gary have declared in favor of a union with the 
Reformed Church. 

In France the Lutheran Church, which there, 
as in Austria, is officially designated as the 
Church of the Confession of Augsburg, counted 
in 1862, 44 consistories, 229 parishes, 197 sta- 
tions, 390 oratories, 658 schools, 261 official 
pastors, 36 vicars and chaplains. This church 
has been, during the year 1862, greatly dis- 
tracted by a hot controversy between the or- 
thodox and the liberal (Rationalistic) school. 
The latter school denies the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and rejects the authenticity of a 
number of books of both Testaments. Their 
chief seat is Strasburg, where they are strongly 
represented in the theological seminary, and 
where they publish an able organ, the Nouvelle 
Revue de Theologie. The election of the editor 
of this review, Colani, as professor of the 
Theological Seminary, called forth a very ani- 
mated literary controversy, and an earnest op- 
position on the part of several members of the 
supreme consistory, and the year 1862 closed 
without any abatement of the excitement pre- 
vailing in the Church. 

In Sweden a dissatisfaction is spreading in 
the Lutheran State Church with regard to the 
servile condition in which it finds itself in rela- 
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tion to the State. A High Church paper has 
declared in the name of. its party that if the 
church was unable to exclude the Rationalistic 
element, the High Churchmen would secede 
and organize anindependent church. Many of 
the Evangelical clergymen envy the untram- _ 
melled position in which the Baptists and 
other free denominations find themselves, and 
are desirous of obtaining an equal freedom — 
from the State. All the church press begins to 
give more attention to this subject, and a thor- 
ough change. in the relation between Church 
and State is considered inevitable. The Goy- 
ernment favors a change, and has laid before 
the Swedish diet a bill introducing certain re- 
forms into the Church, and, in particular, pro- 
viding for the regular convocation of General 
Church Synods. 

Russia has a Lutheran population of more 
than three and a half millions. The members 
of the Lutheran Church, with the exception of 
the entirely Lutheran provinces in the north- 
west, some Lutheran colonies in the south and 
the large cities, are mostly so scattered that it 
is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to keep up their connection with the 
Church. Hundreds of thousands of members 
have thus been lost to Protestantism. To 
remedy this evil, a Church Aid Society was 
organized in 1859 by the General Consistory 
of the Lutheran Church, whose operations — 
promise to be of importance to the future of 
Protestantism in eastern Europe and northern 
Asia. The central committee of the society, 
which has its seat in St. Petersburg, is support- 
ed by twenty district committees, extending 
through all the parts of the immense empire, 
and again embracing numerous branch com- 
mittees. The following facts will convey some 
idea of the difficult task which the Church Aid 
Society has undertaken to perform. In the 
province of Ingria there are 10,803 children of 
the age to attend a school, but only 1,198 re- 
ceive instruction in 10 parochial and 6 Sunda: 
schools. The Lutheran parish of Novgorod ex- 
tends over a territory larger than the aggregate 
area of Sweden and Norway ; it has 2,083 mem- 
bers, and only 2 schools. In the governments 
(provinces) of Vladimir, 1,132 manufactories 
employ 80,000 workmen, a majority of whom 
are Lutherans. But it was not until February, 
1859, that the first Lutheran congregation of 
the province was organized. The district of 
the committee of Moscow embraces also West 
Siberia, which has only two Lutheran parishes, 
Tobolsk with 829 souls, and Tomsk with 168 
souls. All East Siberia,'a country equal in ex- 
tent to about five sixths of Europe, has only on@ 
Lutheran congregation, at Irkutsk. The number — 
of Lutherans in this parish, as far as they are | 
known, is 1,086, and to see them all the pastor 
has had to travel during the past four years” 
60,000 versts, one verst being about two thirds” 
of an English mile, - 
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| MACKENZIE, Rt. Rev. Bishop, died in Cen- 

| -tral Africa, Jan. 31, 1862. He was born at 
_ Harcus-cottage, Peebleshire, April 10, 1825, 
studied at the Edinburgh Academy and at Dr. 
Cowan’s Grange school, near Sunderland. In 
1844 he entered St. John’s College in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he remained only 
two terms, and then removed to Gonville and 

- Caius College, where he graduated with honor 
in 1848. Soon after taking his degree he was 
elected to a fellowship and ordained by the 
Bishop of Ely. He resided in the college as a 
lecturer until 1854, and during this period exer- 
eised a wider influence in the university than 
any man of his age had ever done previously. 


His thoughts were first turned to the mission~ 


_ field of labor by a sermon of the apostolic 
_ Bishop of New Zealand, and in the autumn of 
1854, he went out to Natal as archdeacon 
of Pieter-Maritzburg under Bishop Colenso, 
where he remained nearly five years, maintain- 
_ ing himself at his own charges and applying 
his stipend to the support of another clergy- 
_ man in the colony. In 1859 he returned to 
England in order to offer himself for more 
_ directly missionary work among the Zulu Caf- 
_ fres; but circumstances rendered it desirable to 
| defer the establishment of the mission; mean- 
while Dr. Livingstone had been in England, and 
urged upon the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge the necessity of establishing a mis- 
‘sion somewhere in the centre of Southern Af- 


- vYieca. Committees had been formed for this 


_ purpose, and upon the failure of the Zulu Mis- 
_ sion, Archdeacon Mackenzie, being at liberty, 
_ accepted the offer of a place at the head of the 
‘mission, and in 1859 and during the 11 months 
following was engaged in collecting the requisite 
_ fands from England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
Oct. 1860, he set forth upon his enterprise 
with a small company of missionaries, lay and 
clerical, and Jan. 1, 1861 was consecrated bish- 
op by the Metropolitan of Capetown. On Jan. 
5, he sailed for the Zambesi, and after some 
necessary explorations settled at a village nam- 
Magomero, where his labors commenced but 
were speedily closed by his untimely death. 

MAINE, the most northeastern and the most 
maritime of all the States of the Federal 
Union, has increased in population during the 
ten years preceding 1860 the number of 
45,110. For further statistics of the census 
relative to the State of Maine, see Unirep 
Srares. 

The citizens of Maine were divided into 
three parties at the election which took place 
on the second Monday in September. The ob- 
ject of the election was to choose State offi- 
cers, members of Congress, and members of 
the State Legislature. The governor and Legis- 
lature are chosen annually. On the 5th of 
June a convention of the republican party as- 
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sembled at Portland, over which Sydney Ben- 
ham, of Paris, presided. The convention nomi- 
nated Abner Coburn as their candidate for goy- 
ernor, and adopted a series of resolutions, in 
substance as follows: “ First, inviting the patri- 
otic citizens of Maine to unite on a simple basis 
to support the policy and principles character- 
izing the Administration of Abraham Lincoln ; 
second, that the rebellion*must be put down at 
any cost; third, expressing sympathy with, and 
praise of the American army and navy, and 
approving national and State measures for their 
relief and reward; fourth, expressing respect 
for and confidence in the present governor, Mr. 
Washburne; fifth, expressing confidence in the 
Hon. Abner Coburn, the nominee for governor.” 

The convention of the second party, desig- 
nated as ‘‘ war democrats,” assembled at Ban- 
gor, on the 26th of June. Francis G. Butler, 
of Farmington, presided. The convention nomi- 
nated Col. Charles D. Jameson for governor, 
and adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the first duty of the citizen, in 
this perilous national crisis, to yield a ready, unwaver- 
ing support to the Government in all necessary and 
proper efforts to subdue the existing rebellion and 
vindicate the authority of the Constitution and Union 
over every inch of territory in the United States. 

Resolved, That ourarmy and navy are entitled to the 
warmest gratitude and support of every citizen for 
their self-sacrificing efforts in behalf of our common 
country, and that we will resist all measures and ef- 
forts to convert this war for the Union into a crusade 
for negro emancipation. 

Fesolved, That we cordially invite all citizens of this 
State, who concur with us in the foregoing declaration 
of sentiment, to unite with us in the elevation of men 
to official place who will act in accordance with these 
sentiments. 

Resolved, That we =e — of the patriotic 
course of the brave Gen. McClellan; that we admire 
his genius and skill as commander of our army, and 
that our whole hearts are interested in his success be- 
fore Richmond. That we view with detestation and 
scorn the wicked attempts of scheming politicans to . 
undermine and weaken him and his army in their 
brave efforts for the vindication of the Union. 


A motion was made in the convention to 
declare Col. Jameson nominated without a bal- 
lot, which met with so much opposition from 
the friends of another candidate, Bion Brad- 
bury, that the ballot was taken, and resulted in 
160 votes for the former, and 107 votes for the 
latter. Mr. Bradbury was afterward nomi- 
nated by the regular democratic party, which 
held its convention at a later day, and nomi- 
nated Mr. Bion Bradbury, who had failed to 
receive the nomination at the convention, as 
above mentioned. This convention assembled 
at Portland, on August 14. Luther S. Moore, 
of York county, presided. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Whereas, The American Constitution was ordained 
and established by our fathers in order to form a more 


perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
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general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
posterity, therefore 

Resolved, That the purpose of the Democratic party 
is the restoration of the Union as it was, and the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution as it is; and to secure 
these objects we will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Union men everywhere in support of the Federal 
Government, in maintaining its safety, integrity, and 
legitimate authority by all constitutional and proper 
means. 

Zesolved, That the Constitution was first formed and 
adopted by the States and the people, in a spirit of 
concession and compromise, and the Union resulting 
from its adoption has hitherto been preserved by the 
same means, and must from its very nature, and the 
principles upon which oir institutions are founded, 
still rely mainly for its continuance or restoration, 
upon the or gona among the Pi Soe of the same 
spirit by which it was formed, and not upon military 
power alone. That we hold sacred, as we do all other 
parts of that instrument, the following provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States : 


[These provisions relate to the trial by jury 
where the crime was committed; the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of speech and the press; 
the reserved power of the States and people; 
the right of the people to be secure from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures ; the right of 
the accused to a speedy public trial where the 
crime was committed.] 


And we utterly condemn and denounce the repeated 
and gross violation by the Executive of the United 
States, of the said rights thus secured by the Constitu- 
tion; and we also utterly repudiate and condemn the 
monstrous dogma that in time of war the Constitution 
is Ghd tone or its powers in any respect enlarged 
beyond the letter and true meaning of that instrument. 
That we view with indignation and alarm the illegal 
and unconstitutional seizures and imprisonment, for 
alleged political offences, of our citizens without judi- 
cial process, in States where such process is unob- 
structed, but by Executive order b telegraph or 
otherwise, and call upon all who apheda the Union, 
the Constitution, and the laws, to unite with us in de- 
enti and repelling such flagrant violation of the 
State and Federal Constitutions and tyrannical infrac- 
tion of the rights and liberties of American citizens; 
and that the people of this State cannot safely, and will 
not submit to have the freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, the two great and essential bulwarks of 
civilliberty, put down by an unwarranted and despotic 
exertion of power. 


The election was held on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, and the votes were cast as follows: 
The republican candidate received...........+8 
The “‘ war democratic” candidate received... 
The regular democratic candidate received... 
The republican majority over both the others 

WES Go scve'cc Se ee abe Veen < ee eee e. 6,025 


The majority of President Lincoln over all 
other candidates, in 1860, was 24,704. 

The vote in the congressional districts was as 
follows : 


45,534 
7,178 
32,331 


War 

Republican. Democrat.. Democrat. 
be oereners ce ee 10,332 
Ls EOS Es eee, 199092 7,287 
SOV cmbeend amare 9,971 6,549 
thik ccdeotesive = WOES 3,976 1,290 
DROS ane keen seizes. 95260 8,217 
The Legislature was elected as follows: 

Senate, House. 

Republicans. .......+..2.++ 24 107 
War democrat.......+-se0e 3 12 
Democrats’... so... seetss oD 82 
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The force sent into the field from the State 
of Maine for the war was twenty-seven regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, one 
regiment of mounted artillery, six batteries, 
and one company of sharpshooters, exceeding 
thirty thousand men. These troops were dis- 
tributed in Virginia, on the peninsula, and 
southwest of Washington, at Port Royal in 
South Carolina, Fernandina and Pe e 
Florida, and at New Orleans. 

An event of considerable interest to the peo- 
ple of the State, and one also of national im- 
portance, occurred at the beginning of 1862. 
This was the permission granted by the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Seward, for British troops 
to pass across the territory of the State. Just 
previously, the seizure and removal of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell from on board the Brit- 
ish steamer Trent had been made, and the — 
British, in connection with their demand for 
the release of these persons, were sending | 
numbers of troops to Canada. On the 13th of 
January the senate of the State adopted a res- 
olution requesting the governor to inquire if 
such permission had been given. Mr. Seward 
replied on the 17th, stating that on the 4th of 
January his department was advised by a tele- 
graphic despatch from Portland, in the State 
of Maine, that the steamship Bohemian, due 
there on the 7th, was telegraphed off Cape 
Race, with troops for Canada; and inquiring 
whether, in case they came to Portland, any 
different course was to be taken than what has 
been heretofore pursued, and asking instruc- 
tions, in that contingency, by telegraph. “a 

Upon this information he replied by tele- 
graph, addressed to the marshal of the United 
States, and all the Federal officers in Portland, 
directing that the agents of the British Gov- 
ernment shall have all proper facilities for 
landing and conveying to Canada, or elsewhere, 
troops and munitions of war of every kind, 
without exception. The immediate grounds for 
this proceeding were, that it was supposed that 
a passage of the troops and munitions named — 
across the territory of the United States, by the 
Grand Trunk railroad, would save the persons” 
concerned from risk and suffering, which might 
be feared if they were left to make their 
way, in an inclement season, through the ice 
and snow of a northerly Canadian voyage. 

The principle upon which this concession — 
was made to Great Britain was that, when hu- 
manity, or even convenience, renders it desir-— 
able for one nation to have a passage for its” 
troops and munitions through the territory of — 
another, it is a customary act of comity to grant 
it, if it can be done consistently with its own 
safety and welfare. It is on this principle that” 
the United States continually enjoy the right of — 
the passage of troops upon the Panama rail-— 
road across the territories of the republic of 
New Granada. md 

It was not supposed that the State of Maine 
would feel aggrieved; but if it was so, the di- 
rections would be modified. 


MANSFIELD, JOSEPH K. F. 


_ The principal institutions for education in 
the State consist of Bowdoin College at Bruns- 
wick, and the college at Waterville, a théolo- 

¢ i at Bangor, and a medical school 
at Brunswick. The number of common school 
districts making returns to the superintendent 
was 4,151, and 360 reports of districts. The 
average attendance at these schools is 110,969, 
and the number between the ages of 4 and 21 
years is 249,061. The amount of the public 
school fund is $154,700, and the amount raised 
by taxation for the year ending December, 
1861, was $478,017. There are in addition 
seminaries or academies in a large number of 


towns. 

The geological.survey of a portion of the 

State, which was commenced in 1861, has pro- 
ceeded so far in the exploration and examina- 
tion of the new lands belonging to the State, 
as to report the discovery of gold and copper, 
lead, tin, and iron ores, the latter of which in 
some localities is of excellent quality; also 
quarries of slate and marble. The climate of 
ientstock county is reported by them to be 
warmer than in some portions of the State far- 
ther south. 
_ The railroads in operation and projected 
within the State reach 592 miles. Those in 
operation in 1860 amounted to 472 miles, at a 
cost of construction of $16,576,385. 

The debt of the State is small, being about 
0.000. The wild lands which belong to 

ine are valued above this amount. 

_MANSFIELD, Joseru Kine Fenno, a briga- 
dier-general in the United States army, born in 
_ New Haven, Conn., Dec. 22, 1803, was killed 
at the battle at Antietam, Sept. 17, 1862. At 
_ the age of fourteen he received a cadet’s ap- 

pointment, and entered the military academy 
at West Point, where he distinguished himself 

in military studies, passing through every grade 
_ of office in the cadet battalion, and during a 
_ portion of the fourth year acted as assistant 
professor in the department of natural philoso- 
phy. He graduated in 1822, standing No. 2 in 

a class of forty members, and was made a sec- 
ond lieutenant of the corps of engineers. For 

the next two years he was an assistant to the 

board of engineers, then assembled in New 

York. and engaged in planning fortifications for 
_ the defence of the harbors and cities on the 
coast. In 1832, he was promoted to be a first 
lieutenant, and for afew years following was 
engaged upon the construction of Fort Pulaski, 
though in the mean time occasionally being de- 
tached upon duty at other posts. On the 7th 
of July, 1838, he was appointed captain. He 
served in the Mexican war as chief engineer, 

under Gen. Taylor, was brevetted major for 
| gallant and distinguished services in the defence 
| of Fort Brown, Texas, in 1846, and, the fol- 
lowing September, was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
the battles of Monterey, where he received no 
less than seven severe wounds. In 1847, he 
was brevetted colonel for his meritorious ser- 
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vices at Buena Vista. On the 26th May, 1853, 
he was appointed an inspector-general of the 
United States army, with the rank of colonel, 
which position he held at the breaking out of 
the present war: In May, 1861, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general, and was placed in 
command of the department of Washington. 
He fortified the city on every side, crowned the 
heights of Arlington with earthworks, and took 
Alexandria. Upon the return of Gen. Wool to 
Fortress Monroe, he was sent to Hatteras, and 
afterward to Camp Hamilton and Newport 
News. On the 10th of May he marched, with 
a division, to the attack on Norfolk, and, after 
the capture of that place, was assigned to the 
command of Suffolk, Va., where he acted as 
military governor. After the second battle of 
Bull Run, he was summoned to the court of 
inquiry at Washington, and, during the delay, 
becoming impatient for active duty, he was as- 
signed to the command of the corps formerly 
under Gen. Banks, and, at the battle of Antie- 
tam, fell mortally wounded, while cheering on 
his troops in a brilliant charge. 

MARYLAND, the most northeastern border 
slave State except Delaware, increased in 
population from 1850 to 1860 the number of 
104,015 persons. The further details of the 
census of 1860, relative to Maryland, will be 
found under Untrep States. 

The Legislature of Maryland at its last ses- 
sion, in 1861, ordered inquiries to be made of 
the governor of Massachusetts relative to the 
families of the soldiers of the latter State who 
lost their lives at Baltimore during the riot 
there on April 19, 1861. (See Axnvat Cycto- 
pzpIs.) The inquiry was made with a view to 
provide relief for those families. This called 
forth the following reply from the governor of 
Massachusetts : 

CoMMONWEALTH OF Massacnusetrs, Executtve Dr- j 
PARTMENT, Boston, Dec. 25, 1861. 
Hon. John V. L. Findlay, Chairman of the Committee 
on Militia of the House of Delegates of Maryland : 
My pear Sir: It is with feelings which I will not at- 


tempt to express that I have received, on this anni- 
weary day, your letter addressed to me from Annap- 
o 


I have immediately addressed the mayors of the 
cities of Lowell and Lawrence on the subject of your 
inquiries, and hope to be able to transmit their an- 
swers at an early day. . 

The past cannot be forgotten, but it can be forgiven; 
and in the good providence of God, I believe that the 
aay is not distant when the blood that was shed at 
Baltimore by those martyrs to a cause as holy as any 
for which sword was ever drawn, shall be known to 
have cemented in an eternal union of sympathy, affec- 
tion, and nationality the sister States of Maryland and 
Massachuseits. 

With sincere respect, I have the honor to be, faith- 
fully and respectfully, yours, 

JOHN A. ANDREW. 


Upon receiving the information desired, at 
the subsequent session, the Legislature appro- 
priated seven thousand dollars for the relief 
of the families of those whe were killed and 
wounded on that occasion. 

This appropriation was made at the regular 
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session, convened on the first Wednesday of 
January. At this session Gov. Hicks sent in 
his final message, as his term of office had ex- 
pired, and was succeeded by Augustus W. 
Bradford, who was inaugurated on the 8th as 
governor for the four ensuing years. The po- 
sition of Maryland at this time, relative to the 
troubles of the country, is very clearly indicat- 
ed in the following remarks in his inaugural 
message, by the new governor, who was elect- 
ed by a majority of 31,412: 


The leaders of the rebellion may assert over and 
over again’ that the South never will submit to this 
national rule—that it will resist to the last the pro- 
posed reunion. So far as those leaders are concerned, 
we may not doubt the sincerity of their protest; their 
offences against free institutions are too rank and too 
recent to allow them willingly again to submit to the 
will of the a. But to say nothing of that popu- 
lar voice which they have for the, present stifled, to 
admit, for argument sake, that but one sentiment per- 
vades the entire South, and that it clamors for a sep- 
arate Government; earnest as that purpose may be, 
there is a still stronger force opposed to it, not merely 
the force of a vast numerical superiority, but a power 
made irresistible by the force of necessity ; a control- 
ling and decisive power, growing out of the demands 
which the laws of self-preservation make imperative. 
Nationality with us therefore is a necessity, and peace, 
anxiously as we may await it, can never come un- 
til that necessity is recognized, and our whole coun- 
try once more united under its old established rule. 
Who can doubt that such will be the ultimate result 
of the war if it is confined to the faithful pursuit of 
that object ? 


This was still further shown by the follow- 
ing resolutions, adopted by the Legislature, and 
presented in the U. §. Senate on January 2: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Delegates of Mary- 
land, That the Constitution of the United States, so 
admirably framed by the wisdom of our forefathers, is 
recognized by the people of Maryland as the charter 
of their liberties—the foundation, support, and pro- 
tection of their rights, and the main source of all their 
prosperity; that they are at all times ready cordially 
to renew the expression of their devotion to its prin- 
ciples; that they unreservedly acknowledge the su- 
premacy of all laws made in pursuance thereof, and 
repudiate every construction of that instrument which 
would destroy its efliciency, its very existence, indeed, 
by the assertion of any right expressed, implied, or 
reserved in the States to secede from the Union; and 
though they consider the right of revolution, for justi- 
fiable cause, inherent in every people, they unhestitat- 
ingly declare that they know no existing cause to jus- 
tify the people of the United States in attempting the 
overthrow of their Government. 

2. Lesolved, That the duty and interest of the people 
of Maryland alike forbid that they should take part in 
the infatuated and suicidal rebellion which now seeks to 
separate the States of this Union, and to destroy that 
poet nationality which has made us prosperous at 

ome and respected abroad, which separation, if ac- 
py Saree must result in the most serious disaster to 
all the States, but from the peculiarity of our geograph- 
ical position, can bring to our own State. nothing but 
irretrievable ruin. 

8. Resolved, That the pronent unhappy and fratri- 
cidal war has been forced upon the Government of the 
United States by the seditious and unlawful acts of 
those who have attempted its overthrow by violence, 
and the State of Maryland will cheerfully contribute 
her proportion of men and means to sustain the nation 
in its struggle for existence so long as the war is con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and so long as the purpose of those in power 
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is the maintenance of the Union, with the rights guar- 
anteed by the States unimpaired. 

4, Lesolved, That the loyalty of the people of Mary- 
land to the General Government, established by the 
Constitution, is untouched by any shade of servility, 
and they must ever regard with extreme jealousy all 
attempts, from whatever quarter, to make the present 
war for the restoration of the Union the means of in- 
terfering with the domestic institutions of the States; 
and they solemnly protest against all schemes, the ob- 
ject or tendency of which is to excite insurrection 
among the slaves, declaring the same illegal, and cal- 
culated, if put in practice, to produce results too hor- 
rible to po a ae 

5. Lesolved, That this Legislature is gratified to know 
that the true principles on which the war should be 
conducted have-been expressed in most emphatic lan- 
guage by both houses of the present Congress in their 
extra session of July last; that they have been declared 
by the President in his latest message, and that they 
have been conspicuously illustrated in the proclama- 
ae of Gen. Dix to the people of the eastern shore of 

irginia. 

6. Resolved, That although in the immediate presence 
of armies, when war or insurrection exists, it cannot 
be expected that the civil power should at all times 
maintain its supremacy, and there may be cases of ex- ~ 
treme necessity, where the safety and preservation of 
the Government would excuse a resort to extraordinary 
measures, yet the dangers of a departure from the 
forms of law, which are the protection of the individual 
rights, should never be forgotten, and all irregular 
proceedings should be abandoned as soon as it is clear 
that the extreme necessity which gave rise to them has 
passed away. 

7. Resolved, That the people of Maryland do not 
hesitate to express their approval of the course and 

olicy of the President in the conduct of the war thus 

ar, as peseg, ia by his official acts, and they hereby 
tender him their thanks for the earnest desire he has 
manifested to avert from them the immediate horrors 
and calamities of civil war; assured by his firmness 
and honesty in the past, they confidently expect that, 
in spite of the importunities of pernicious fanatics, he 
will keep steadily in view his sworn duty to preserve 

rotect, and defend the Constitution of the Uni 

tates. * 


The views of the people of the State, as in- 
dicated by the opinions of the governor and 
Legislature, were strongly in favor of sustain- 
ing the Government and the Union. The sys- 
tem of aiding the families of volunteers was 
adopted by the Legislature, and many other 
measures relating to the internal affairs of the 
State under the circumstances in which it was” 
placed. . 7 

The introduction before Congress, and the 
adoption of an act to emancipate the slaves in — 
the District of Columbia, was.very repugnant to” 
the people in the adjacent counties of Mary-— 
land. A large meeting of these of Montgomery 
county assembled at Rockville about the first 
of April, and passed a series of resolutions de-— 
claring that the measure was regarded as the 
entering wedge to a scheme of general emanci- 
pation, a violation of public faith, unconstitu- 
tional, as taking private property not for public 
use, nor for a just compensation, unwise, Il 
timed, both politically and financially. — The 
action of Congress was, however, acquiesced 
in. ; ¥ 
The attachment to the Union which has ex- 
isted in the State of Maryland, and which has. - 
been manifested most amply during the past 
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places her in the front rank of all the 
: Biates devoted to that cause. Together with 
mtucky, this State held the balance of power 

Ietween the two hostile sections when the war 

ope # they nal Salles in ating rm 
_ + sta ey did take against disunion, the capi 
_ of the nation would inevitably have been lost, 
and the Union cause compromised, perhaps 
_ hopelessly, in the estimation of foreign nations. 
The supremacy in the physical contest with 
these two States firmly united with the South- 
ern States, so far as to have secured a return 
of the seceding States, would have been so 
doubtful and demanded such years of contest 
_as to have discouraged the most sanguine. It 
was the belief of the Government and people of 
the Confederate States that Maryland would 
unite with the Confederacy, if she was sup- 
rted to maintain the contest that would fol- 
low within her borders. As the divisions of 
Gen. Lee’s army crossed the Potomac, defi- 
cient in supplies of every kind, they were ex- 
pecting to be received into a land of plenty, and 
to be joined by the brave soldiers of that State. 
Tn less than fifteen days their weary feet re- 
crossed the same river retreating from a victo- 
rious foe. No great popular welcome had met 
them; their thinned ranks had not béen filled 
by new recruits, and no tokens of substantial 
ermbathy had been shown. At every step as 
_ they advanced they found themselves in an 
| enemy’s country. Yet the State of Maryland 
could not approve of many of the great meas- 
e ures of the Government, which were destined to 
_ destroy some of her most cherished institutions, 
- neither was the administration one with which 
_ she had thesmallestsympathy. Such were the 
_ ¢ircumstances in which she was placed and 
_ such the heroic patriotism she displayed amid 
_ them. 
The details of the advance of the Confeder- 
_ ate troops into Maryland will be found under 

Army Oprrations, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. , 

Upon the call of President Lincoln for three 
hundred thousand men, an enrolment of all the 
citizens of the State subject to military duty 
was made by the order of Governor Bradford. 

paratory to this draft for soldiers, commit- 
tees were appointed by the governor in every 
- county, nearly all of whom upon investigation 
recommended such draft as both necessary and 
proper to complete the quota of the State. The 
was in due time carried into effect and 
sustained by the people. . The places of a large 
number of those drafted were subsequently filled 
by substitutes. In Baltimore, Harford, and 
Prince George counties, and Baltimore city, the 
complement was thus made up. The bounties 
required to be paid were from $225 to $275, 
and not higher than in any Northern State. In 
Massachusetts the quota of the second call was 
| not even made up by adraft. The quota of 
| Maryland under the first call was eight thousand 
| five hundred and thirty-two, of whom about 
one third were to come from the city of Balti- 
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more. At the time the number of men liable 
to the service in the city was seventeen thou- 
sand. The quota under both calls was about 
sixteen thousand, and the proportion of Balti- 
more about five thousand six hundred. 

The number of miles of railroad within the 
State is 422, of which the cost of construction 
has been $46,265,634. The canals of the State 
are the Susquehanna and Fishwater, 45 miles; 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 184 miles; Chesapeake 
and Delaware, 12 miles. 

Maryland contains a number of excellent in- 
stitutions for education. There are four in the 
city and county of Baltimore. Others are at An- 
napolis, Ellicott’s Mills, Chestertown, and Fred- 
erick. The State has a school fund amounting 
to nearly $350,000, and the public expenditure 
for schools exceeds half a million. The system 
of public schools in operation in Baltimore is 
hardly surpassed by those of any other North- 
ern city. 

The arrest of citizens without legal process 
continued to be carried on toa greater extent 
in Maryland than any other State. The follow- 
ing ifistance is an illustration. On the 28th of 
July a large Union mass meeting was held in 
Baltimore, at which a resolution was adopted 
to appoint a committee to investigate certain 
charges of disloyalty and official corruption. 
On Oct. 28, a meeting of the vice presidents 
of the original meeting was called to hear a re- 
port of thiscommittee, The committee report- 
ed that they had summoned a large number of 
persons to testify in regard to these matters, 
and taken ninety-six affidavits of respectable 
men proving an enormous amount of disloyalty 
on the part of persons in position; that they 
had prepared a brief of the evidence, which, 
with the affidavits, they had laid before the 
president. That owing to preoccupation no 
action had been taken on the papers, which 
were afterward at their request returned. Be- 
fore the report of the committee was concluded 
the meeting was broken up by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Major Jones and other officers of 
Gen. Wool’s staff, and a company of soldiers, 
who seized upon the documents exposing offi- 
cial corruption and arrested the members of the 
committee then present, viz. : Thomas H. Gard- 
ner, clerk of the criminal court; Col. Thomas 
R. Rich, aid to the governor; Alfred Evans; 
and Thomas Sewell. The prisoners were sent 
to Fort Delaware, but afterward uncondition- 
ally released. 

MASSACHUSETTS, the 80th State in the 
Union in area, ranks in population as the sev- 
enth, the census returns of 1860 showing that 
her total number of inhabitants was 1,231,066, 
of whom 596,713 were males, and 634,353 fe- 
males, and 9,602 colored. In density of popu- 
lation and absolute increase of population per 
square mile she ranks first, and in the amount of 
her manufactures, third. The aggregate products 
of the latter amounted to $266,000,000, of which 
$55,675,684 were cotton and woollen goods, and 
the products of her fisheries to $9,300,402. In 
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1862 the State had about 1,550 miles of railroad 
in operation, or under construction, in which 
upward of $60,000,000 have been invested. 
The total value of her real and personal prop- 
erty amounted to $815,237,433, which was ex- 
ceeded by that of only 4 other States. The 
number of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the State was 232, and their aggregate 
circulation was 102,000,760 copies. (See Unrrep 
STaTEs.) 

In January, 1862, the Legislature met and 
organized, by the choice of John H. Clifford, as 
president of the Senate, and Alexander H. Bul- 
lock, as speaker of the House of Representatives, 
both being the candidates of the republicans, 
who were in a large majority. John A. An- 
drew was at the same time inaugurated as 
governor of the State, a post which he had 
filled during the previous year. The amount 
of debts and liabilities of the State was stated 
to be $10,988,345.56, of which $1,368,000 were 
floating, and the remainder funded debt. The 
resources amounted to $14,835,161.27, of which 
$3,205,744.98 were unproductive, leaving a sur- 
plus over the liabilities of the State of $3,846,- 
241.62. 

One of the first acts of the Legislature was to 
provide for the protection of the chief seaports 
of the State in the event of a foreign war, with- 
out waiting for the tardy and uncertain action 
of the National Government, from which how- 
ever a reimbursement for moneys expended 
was expected. A resolution was accordingly 
adopted as follows: 


That his Excellency, the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consentof the council, be and he is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth for the manufacture of suitable ordnance 
for the coast defences of Massachusetts, to an amount 
not exceeding five hundred thousand dollars, after ad- 
vertising for proposals therefor; provided, that the 
work shall be done under the supervision of officers to 
be appointed by the Government of the United States. 


In accordance with this resolution the arma- 
ment of the fortifications in Boston harbor and 
at New Bedford, was put on a war footing, and 
plans were prepared by the engineer and ord- 
nance officers of the State, for the fortification 
of other ports in Massachusetts, by earth works 
to be thrown up in a few days, in cases of ne- 
cessity. 

The following resolutions reported by the 
Committee on Federal Relations were adopted 
on April 80, in relation to the act passed by 
the General Assembly of Maryland for the re- 
lief of the families of the killed and wounded 
of Massachusetts at Baltimore, on the 19th of 
April, 1861: 

Resolved, That the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
hereby acknowledges the liberal appropriation of her 
sister State of Maryland, for the relief of | the wounded, 
and of the families of the killed of the Sixth regiment 
of Massachusetts volunteers, in the lamentable occur- 
rences at Baltimore on the 19th of April, 1861. The 
people of Massachusetts will welcome with sincere and 
cordial satisfaction this evidence of the generous sym- 
pathy of the people of Maryland, which will tend to re- 
store and strengthen that kind of fraternal feeling which 
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nication to Secretary Stanton: 


should ever exist between the citizens of the different 
States of this Union. - 

Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be re- 
quested to transmit a copy of this resolve to his Excel- 
lency, the Governor of Maryland, with therequest that 
it be laid before her Legislature at its next session. 


On Jan. 1, 1862, Massachusetts had sent to 
the field (including 3,736 three months’ volun- 
teers) 33,636 men, and had also contributed 
11,000 men to the navy. Six months later she 
had in actual service 26 regiments of infantry, 
1 of cavalry, 1 of heavy artillery, 8 batteries of 
light artillery, and 2 companies of sharpshoot- 
ers, beside 3 additional regiments in process of 
recruitment, all of which were enlisted for three 
years; and the number of seamen for the navy 
furnished by her was estimated at from 12,000 
to 18,000. 

On May 19th the U. 8. adjutant-general tele- 
graphed from Washington to Gov. Andrew, 
requesting to know how soon he could raise 
and organize three or four more infantry regi- 
ments, and have them ready to be forwarded, © 
armed and equipped, to the seat of war. The 
governor, in reply, sent.the following commu- — 


A call so sudden and unexpected finds me without 
materials for an intelligent reply. Our young men are 
all preoccupied with other views. Still, if a real call 
for three regiments is made, I believe we can raise 
them in forty days. The arms and equipments would 
need to be furnished here. Our people have never 
marched without them. They go into camp while 
forming into regiments, and are drilled and practised 
with arms and muskets as soldiers. To attempt the 
other course would dampen enthusiasm, and make the © 
men feel that they were not soldiers but a mob. 

Again: if our people feel that they are going into the 
South to help to fight rebels who will kill and destro 
them, by all means known to savages as well as civil- 
ized men ; will deceive them by fraudulent flags of truce 
and lying pretences, as they did the Massachusetts boys 
at Williamsburg; will use their negro slaves against 
them both as laborers and fighting men, while th 
themselves must never fire at the enemy’s magazine, 
think they will feel the draft is heavy on their patriot- 
ism. But if the President will sustain General Hunter, 
and recognize al/ men, even black men, as legally ca-— 
pable of that loyalty the blacks are waiting to manifest, 
and let them fight with God and human nature on their 
side, the roads would swarm, if need be, with multi- 
tudes whom New England would pour out to obey 
your call. , 

Always ready to do my utmost, I remain, most faith- 
fully, your obedient servant, : 

JOHN A. ANDREW, | 

A few days later came the intelligence of the 
sudden march of the Confederate Gen. Jack- 
son down-the valley of the Shenandoah, and 
of the retreat of Gen. Banks’s small army and 
the imminent danger apprehended at Wash-— 
ington. The northern and eastern States Te- 
sponded with eagerness to the call of the Goy- 
ernment for aid, and among the first to take 
active measures in that behalf was Gov. An- 
drew, who, forgetting the scruples which he @ 
had urged in his previous communication, 18- 
sued a proclamation. (See page 108.) a 

With an alacrity which rivalled that of their 
ancestors, the minute” men of the Revolution, 
the citizens of Massachusetts responded at once — 
to the call of the governor, and on the suc- 
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ceeding day, May 26, 8,100 men reported to 
him at his headquarters on Boston Common. 
These were the regular militia of the State, and 
did not embrace a regiment of volunteers de- 
spatched on the same day to Washington. It 


was noted with gratification that this was 


double the number which reported in April, 
1861, immediately after the fall of Fort Sumter, 
and claimed that Massachusetts was still among 
the first of the States in devotion to the Union 
as well as in resources. 

Within a few days the retreat of Gen. Jack- 
son relieved the General Government of fears 
for the safety of the capital, and in accordance 
with orders from the War Department the mili- 
tia were released, and all future enlistments 
were directed to be made for 3 years or during 
the war. 

The calls of the Government in July and Au- 
gust for additional three years’ men and 300,000 
nine months’ men were responded to by Massa- 
chusetts with her accustomed readiness, and by 
the 18th of December out of the 75,294 men, 


_ which constituted the quota of the State to that 


period, all but 3,809 had been furnishec. By 


+ the report of the adjutant-general rendered at 


the commencement of 1868, it appears that 
subsequent to July, 1862, the State sent 15,012 
men for the three years’ service and 22 regi- 
ments, comprising 19,806 men, for 9 months, 
and that during 1862 6,628 men had been re- 
cruited to fill up the ranks of the old regiments 
in the field. If to these be added the men re- 
cruited for the navy, a total of about 90,000 
men enlisted since the commencement of the 
war will be entered to the credit of the State. 
These amount to about 64 per cent. of the total 
number of non-exempts enrolled by the State 


- officers, and .078 of the whole population. The 


aggregate number of soldiers in service at the 
close of the year was estimated by Goy. Andrew 
at 60,000. 

In connection with the subject of the equip- 
ment of the Massachusetts regiménts, in which 
upward of $4,000,000 had been expended un- 
der the direction of the executive, it may be 
added that a legisfative committee, which had 
been invested with absolute authority to in- 
vestigate the matter, reported unanimously that 
after a thorough examination, in which they 
had even advertised in the public journals “ that 
they were holding meetings for the purpose of 
receiving such complaints as any person might 
be desirous of making concerning any con- 
tracts,” they had been “ unable to fix a charge 

of fraud or improper conduct upon any person 
connected with the Government,” that they 
had no complaints before them which re- 
mained unexamined, and that they had no rea- 
son to suppose that any more would or could 
be preferred. 

In the early part of September the political 

, parties began to organize for the November 
election of State officers and members of Con- 
gress. A convention of the republicans nom- 


|. inated Goy. Andrew and his colleagues in office 
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for reélection, and adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 


Resolved, That Massachusetts with all her heart and 
strength will support the Government of the United 
States in the prosecution of this war, by the employ- 
ment of all the means sanctioned by the usages of 
Christian civilized warfare. 

Resolved, That the most decisive measures for the 
complete and permanent suppression of this rebellion 
are the most prudent, and that, as the institution of 
slavery is a principal support of it, that institution 
shall be exterminated, 

Ltesolved, That we heartily applaud the gallantry and 
endurance of our soldiers, and mourn the loss of those 
who have fallen, and that we will cherish their mem- 
ories in our hearts and preserve them by most endur- 
ing monuments. 

olved, That we recognize and acknowledge the 
reéminent merits and services of our Senators in the 
ongress of the United States, the honorable Charles 
Sumner and the honorable Henry Wilson. In the posts 
of duty assigned them by the suffrages of their brother 
Senators, one as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the other as Chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, they have cordially and unre- 
servedly, and with masterly ability, supported all gov- 
ernmental measures, and fitly represented the Com- 
monwealth as among the most cheerful and enthu- 
siastic defenders of the Government. And now that 
the second term of our senior Senator is drawing toa 
close we desire to express our warm approbation of 
his course and appreciation of his services, and to 
commend him to the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, 
whom he has served so well, that the Commonwealth 
may again honor itself by returning to duty at the cap- 
ital a statesman, a scholar, a patriot, and a man of 
whom any Repwtic in any age might be proud. 

Resolved, That the administration of the affairs of 
the State during the past year, and the intelligent and 
energetic manner in which its Chief Magistrate and 
other officers have discharged their severe duties, mer- 
it and receive our most hearty commendation, 

On the 13th of September, a call signed by 
many eminent citizens of Massachusetts was 
issued for a convention of delegates from the 
people to meet at Boston on Oct. 7. The pur- 
pose of the call was thus stated: 

In order, therefore, that the loyal men in Massachu- 
setts may in the most effectual manner sustain and 
support the Government, the Constitution and the laws, 
and aid the chosen and constituted head of the nation, 
the President, in his patriotic and self-sacrificing labors 
to save the country and put down rebellion, we ask the 
people of this Commonwealth, irrespective of all party, 
to meet at some future time to be agreed upon, to 
nominate candidates for State officers at the comin 
election, and take counsel together for the common wea 

The convention assembled at the appointed 
time at Faneuil Hall,which was filled with dele- 
gates and friends of the movement. Linus 
Childs was appointed president of the conven- 
tion, and the following nominations were made: 
for governor, Charles Devens, jr.; lieut.-gov., 
Thomas F. Plunkett; secretary, Oliver War- 
ner; treasurer, Henry K. Oliver; attorney- 
general, Henry W. Paine. 

The views of the convention were expressed 
by the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That our sentiments are clearly expressed 
by adopting the language of the following resolution 
passed by Congress at the extra session in 1861: 

« That the present deplorable civil war bas been forced 
upon the country by the disunionists of the Southern 
States, now in arms against the Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and in atms around the capitol ; that in this great 
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national emergency, ene er 5 all feeling of mere pas- 
sion and resentment, we will recollect only our duty 
to the whole country; that this war is not waged on 
our part in any spirit of oppression, or for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of over- 
throwing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of those States, but to defend and maintain 
the supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, nt ee and rights of 
the several States unimpaired, and that as soon 
as these objects are accomplished the war ought to 
cease.” 

Resolved, That the expenditure of nearly two thou- 
sand millions of treasure, the loss of two hundred 
thousand men of our armies in a war of eighteen 
months against traitors, two thirds less in numbers and 
inferior in resources for war of every description—and 
the traitors still not only unsubdued, but apparent! 
vigorous and threatening as at the beginning—call 
loudly upon the people, without distinction of party 
or opinion, to make inquiry as to the cause of disaster, 
and to unite with all their heart, mind, and might in 
urging on and sustaining the Executive in a more vigor- 
ous and successful tare of the war, that it may 
be a short war, and that its end may be a speedy and 
honorable peace, with every State restored to the 
Union and the Constitution. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Abraham Lincoln, 
the chief executive magistrate of the nation, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, a responsible and constitutional head, whose 
rightful authority and power ought always to be vigor- 
ously and religiously guarded and preserved as the 
condition on which our form of government and the 
constitutional rights and liberties of the people can be 
saved from the wreck of anarchy or the gulf of despot- 
ism. Now, more than any other time in the history of the 
republic, the President ought zealously to guard him- 
self, lest in the assumption of war powers, as the com- 
mander-in-chief of vast armies, he transcend the 
limits and bounds set by the fathers to guard the lib- 
erties of the people. 

Resolved, That we have read with pleasure the decla- 
ration of the President, as commander-in-chief, in his 
proclamation of Sept. 22, 1862, that the war hereafter, 
as heretofore, “will be prosecuted for the object o 
practically ean the constitutional relations be- 
tween the United States and the people thereof, in 
which States that relation is or may be suspended or 
disturbed.” We know that in the mode and manner 
of conducting this war to that issue, in the means and 

olicy to be adopted in its prosecution, a solemn and 
earful responsibility rests upon him. 

Resolved, That freedom exists only under the Con- 
stitution; it confines and limits auihibelty | it defines 
executive, legislative, and judicial power. Without a 
strict and guarded observance of and adherence to it, 
military power, which in time of war, within rebellious 
districts, occupied by armed forces, arrests its citizen, 
condemns and executes him by decree of court martial, 
might become supreme and perpetual over the whole 
land, and the Government be made a despotism. In 
this time of war we want men in our Congress who 
shall be vigilant, sleepless, and far-seeing watchmen 
upon the towers of freedom—shall guard against the 
eos pare encroachments upon the legislative and judi- 
cial powers, and shall see to it that those great safe- 
guards to liberty, exemption from arrest without legal 
warrant, trial by jury, and the writ of habeas corpus, 
are preserved in loyal and peaceful States. In times 
like the present, passion is apt to overwhelm reason 
and judgment. Now, and for years to come, during 
the war, at the end of the war, after the war questions 
are to be discussed and determined more tremendous 
in their consequences than have been presented to the 
nation since the founding of the government. We 
need legislators who are patriots and statesmen. 
Massachusetts no longer wants men to represent her 
who see one thing so clearly that they can see nothing 


else. 
Resolved, That we offer the thanks of this convention 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


’ brave State of Kentucky, cursed to-day by the tread of 


to the loyal States of the border, for their devotion to 
the Union, the Constitution, and the flag. We know 
what they have suffered. We know against what they 
contended. We know the strength of their patriotism. 
It is firm and true when hostile armies encamp upon 
their soil and devastate their homes. And we brand 
as false and wicked the imputation of fanatics, and 
partisans that their loyalty is doubtful, and, therefore, 
their counsel should be spurned. God bless Mary- 
land for the last proof of her fidelity. God help the 


a rebel army. Her people are our people, her cause is 
our cause, and it is our proud confidence that she will 
pass through her present trial with her fair fame un- 
tarnished, and while she routes those who have in- 
vaded her, will confound those who have slandered her. 
Fesolved, That Massachusetts responds with full 
heart to the acclaim with which the army of inaibie 
ees soeppsinueent to its command of Maj.-Gen. 
eorge B. McClellan, We put trust in him whom 
brave men desire to do battle for our cause. Let all 
irregular and irresponsible intermeddling with his 
command of the army, whether in high places or low, 
by letter writers in camp or governors in convention, 
anywhere and everywhere, henceforth cease. 


A complete party organization was also 
made by the convention. 

On the next day, the 8th, a convention, 
representing the democratic party, assembled 
at Worcester, and declined to make any nom- 
inations for State officers, but adopted the 
following resolutions, as expressive of their 
views on national affairs : 


Resolved, That the democracy of Massachusetts, 
waiving the expression of their views on questions 
not rendered imperative by the imperilled condition 
of our country, will continue to render. the National 
Government their sincere and united support in the 
use of all legitimate means to suppress the rebel- 
ae and maintain the Constitution and restore the 

nion. ‘ 

Resolved, That we believe the Constitution of the 
United States, formed in wisdom by our fathers, gives 
to the constituted authorities ample power.to suppress 
rebellion, and we earnestly invoke the President to 
stand by that sacred instrument, so that all loyal and © 
law-abiding people may with earnest, confiding hearts 
stand by the President; and while we yield a ready 
and cheerful obedience to all the requirements of the 
Constitution, we demand of the Government and goy- — 
erned alike an unwavering fidelity to and enforcement 
of all its safeguards and provisions. 

Resolved, That in common with and adopting the © 
language of the President, our ® paramount object in — 
this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to 
save or destroy slavery ;” ia 

That the policy announced by Congress in the reso- — 
lution ‘unanimously adopted in July, 1861, cannot be 
departed from without a violation of the public faith. 


[See first resolution of people’s convention.] 


Resolved, That we are opposed to the doctrines of 
secession and abolition, both of which tend directly and 
surely to the destruction of the republic, and that there 
can.be no permanent union or confederacy of indepen- 
dent States where the right of secession is admitted, or 
where any State, by a claim of “higher law,” ses ¥ 
the right to disregard the Constitution or bond o 
Union by which such States are united. 


Resolved, That during this rebellion, which requires 


the whole strength of the people to subdue, the intro- 
duction and discussion of mere partisan questions or 
higher law theories, are calculated to weaken the hands 
and unnerve the heart of the soldier, to awaken dis- 
trust and jealousy among the people, to arouse the 
slumbering animosities of party ;. to beget strife and 
dissension among ourselves, and thus deprive our ac- 
tion of its great moral power and grandeur; therefore, 


must produce a war 


. MASSACHUSETTS, 


Resolved, That we deeply regret that the President 
of the United States, at this time forgetful of his obli- 
ions to the whole country, as the constitutional 
of the Government, and yielding to unwise coun- 
sels, should have declared in proclamation of Sept. 22, 


_~ 1862, his determination to adopt hereafter, in the pros- 


ecution of our deplorable civil war, the ae of a 
party which the House of Representatives, by the res- 
olution of Feb. 11, 1861, unanimously declared to be 
too “insignificant in numbers and influence to excite 
the serious attention or alarm of any portion of the 
of the republic.” 
{ my is the mame of civilized bamenity 
we respectfully but earnes rotest against the eman- 
cipation p ation of the President of the United 
States, both on the ground of its unconstitutionality 
and inexpediency, and unjustifiable on the ground of 
military necessity, as it is prospective, not immediate, 
in its action, and we accept as conclusive reasons 
_ against it the unanswerable a: ents of the President 
himself to the self-constituted Chicago delegation : that 
it deprives the noble Union men in the rebellious 
States, alike with the most guilty, of their property ; 
that if inoperative it will bring down upon us the scorn 
of the world, and if manele of practical execution it 
of races, in which all alike, the 
nocence of woman and the helplessness of childhood, 
must suffer with the guilty, and which must sooner or 


_ later end in the extinction of the negro race in the 
_ Southern States. 


Jtesolved, That in order to prevent such deplorable 
results we feel it incumbent u m us to use all honorable 
efforts to surround the President with sound, safe, and 
wise counsellors, and send tb Con from this 
Commonwealth statesmen, whose standard of loyalt 
i neither above the Constitution, nor in conflict wit 


Resolved, That the ped of trial by jury, and the an- 
cient and constitutional right of this people to canvass 
public measures, should at all times, and in all 
places, as well in time of war-as in time of peace, jeal- 
Pry, guarded ; : 
at the right of the writ of habeas corpus is older 

than the Government itself; it is one of the main pil- 
lars of the common law, and the great bulwark of civil 
liberty, with the wisdom of centuries pleading for its 
sanctity, and under the Constitution there is no wer 
that can suspend it except the Congress of the United 
States, and, as the ple of the loyal States have 
voluntarily given millions of their treasure, and thou- 
sands of their sons to sustain the Government, no exi- 
gene uires its suspension, and we therefore call on 

e Pr ident to recognize the loyalty of the ead ge by 
restoring to them the right of trial by jury and free- 
dom of speech, and of the press. 

Feesolved, That meetings of the governors of States, 
with the view to cofftrol or shape the policy of the 
General Government, or to dictate terms to the Presi- 
dent, is not only not warranted by the Constitution, 
but is revolutionary in its tendency, and deserving 
severe reprobation. ' 

Resolved, That the services of Maj.-Gen. Sevrge B. 
McClellan entitle him to the grateful acknow edg- 
ments of the people, and that any attempt to deprive 
him of the command he now holds, or to embarrass his 
plans or impair the confidence with which the soldiers 
and £ ame a regard him, whether made by conventions 
of vernors, by Senators, or Congressmen, or any 
other politicians, is fraught with great danger to our 
cause and deserves the severest censure. 


The election took place on the first Tuesday 


of November, and the votes of the electors 
were given as follows: 


1862, 1861. 
Republican......... 80,835 65,261 
People........« «+++ 52,587 Democrat 31,266 


The votes for members of Congress were 
given as follows: 
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Pit Republican. People, 
Ist District.........+..-. 8,399 2,762 
ne esececsececees 9,271 5,884 
Wied’. “s ceecesesrereee D044 5,020 
4th “ eevdecceceees»- 0,828 5,351 
5th “ etecseccescees 8,505 5,898 
Stef sbushe dass diarie ees, 8,124 6,152 
wth...“ actos pet eee «+» 7,994 6,496 
8th << coveccesecense 10,128 6,178 
9th “ succeeeseese+s 14,311 No candidate, 
10th “ wesevescccceee 1,449 5,785 


The members of the Legislature were elected 
as follows: 


: Senate. House. 
Republican.........se0eese2 85 198 
Democratic...... Sued <gieh 0B 5 41 


_ A proposition was made to Gov. Andrew, 
on the 80th of September, from Gen. Dix, com- 
mander at Fortress Monroe, with the appro- 
bation of the War Department, to receive into 
Massachusetts a certain number of the slaves, 
or “loyal blacks,” collected there, whose re- 
moval was desirable “ for reasons both military 
and humane.” 

The correspondence was conducted through 
Major Bolles, of Gen. Dix’s staff, and the goy- 
ernor. It was contemplated to relieve the 
Government, by the removal of a large number 
to Massachusetts and other Eastern States. 
The governor, although earnestly invoked on 
the subject in the name of humanity to the 
“Joyal blacks,” declined to receive them, on 
the ground that their stout arms could be of 
rrp in fighting for liberty. He further 
said: 


Contemplating, however, the possibility of their re- 
moval, age me to say that the Northern States are, 
of all places, the worst possible to select for an asylum. 
These pour people, afloat upon the world, are inhabit- 
ants of a southern climate, and have habits, and are 
subject to needs and to peculiarities of physical con- 
stitution accordingly. ere, then, is the prudence 
or the humanity of subjecting them at once to the rigors 
of our northern sky, in the winter season, with the 
moral certainty of inflicting extreme suffering, result- 
ing probably in disease and death? If their removal 
is definitely determined upon, I would take the liberty 
of suggesting for the asylum some Union foothold in 
the South—as Hilton Head—where they could retain 
their health, be trained as soldiers, and their labor be 
rendered economically available. For them to come 
here for Bett Sick or asylum would be to come as 

aupers and sufferers into a strange land and a climate 
ine even to its habitués, as a swarm of homeless 
wanderers, migrating without purpose, and not to the 
wilderness where the strong arm would suffice for 
maintenance, but to a busy community where they 
would be incapable of self-help—a course certain to de- 
moralize themselves and endanger others. Such an 
event would be a handle to all traitors and to all per- 
sons evilly disposed. We should be told that the ex- 
periment had been tried and had failed; that the ne- 
groes were proved worthless and incapable of taking 


. care of themselves, when the truth would be that we 


had pursued the plan most eminently calculated to dis- 
able and corrupt them. I meet with pleasure the mo- 
tives of humanity which have dictated your proposed 
plan; but from the very same feelings I must consider 
the plan mistaken. It is precisely because I do not 
wish the n to suffer; precisely because I would 
save their wives and children from perishing; precise- 
ly because I do not wish their new freedom to become 
license, corruption, and infamy, that I respectfully de- 
cline to aid or countenance your plan for their trans- 
portation to the North. 
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MoCULLOOH, Ben, a general in the Con- 
federate army, born in Rutherford co., Tenn., 
in 1814, killed in the battle of Pea Ridge, 
March 7, 1862. He was a son of Alexander 
McOulloch, who fought under Gen. Jackson at 
the battles of Talladega, Tallahassee, and 
Horseshoe, during the Creek war. He attended 
school in Tennessee until he was 14 years of 
age, and from that time until 21 was mostly en- 
gaged in hunting, in which occupation he be- 
came highly skilled. This life gave hima taste 
for adventure, and, upon nebeg A of an expe- 
dition of trappers to the Rocky Mountains, he 
made arrangements to join them; failing in 
this, however, he engaged to join the expedi- 
tion of David Crockett to Texas, to take part 
in the revolution ; but, arriving at Nacogdoches, 
the place of rendezvous, too late, he proceeded 
alone to the river Brazos, where he was taken 
sick, and did not recover until after the fall of 
the Alamo. In 1836 he joined the Texan army 
under Gen. Sam Houston, and was assigned to 
the artillery. He served gallantly at the battle 
of San Jacinto, and afterward settled in Gon- 
zales co., Texas, and was employed on the fron- 
tier, surveying and locating lands. Upon the 
breaking out of the Mexican war he raised a 
company of Texan rangers, and arrived at the 
seat of war four days after the battles of Palo 
Alto and the Resaca. His company were ac- 
cepted by Gen. Taylor, and won great honor 
at the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista. 
He afterward joined Gen. Scott’s army, and 
for his gallant services at the taking of the city 
_ of Mexico, was appointed United States Mar- 

shal of Texas by President Pierce. In 1857, 
he was appointed, in conjunction with ex- 
Governor Powell, commissioner to Utah. At 
the time of the inauguration of President Lin- 
coln he was in Washington, it was believed, 
making arrangements, at the head of a body of 
secessionists, to take possession of the city; 
but, owing to the precautions of Gen. Scott, 
the idea was abandoned. He was subsequently 
made brigadier-general in the Oonfederate 
army, and assigned the command of the Ar- 
kansas forces. In June, 1861, he issued a proc- 
lamation to the people of Arkansas to assemble 
at Fayetteville to defend the State from inva- 
sion from Missouri. He commanded at the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek, where Gen. Lyon was 
killed, and, it was said, having some misunder- 
standing with Gen. Price, surrendered the com- 
mand to him. At the battle of Pea Ridge he 
led a corps of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 
troops, and fell on the second day of the en- 
gagement. 

MoNAB, Sm Attan Napme, Bart., a Cana- 
dian statesman, born at Niagara, O. W., Feb. 
19, 1798, died at Toronto, C. W., Aug. 8, 1862. 
He was of Scottish family, his father, lieutenant 
Allan MeNab, having been appointed by Gen. 
Simcoe one of his aids when he came to ex- 
plore Canada, and his grandfather having been 
a captain of the 42d Highlanders. At the age 
of 14 the subject of this notice joined the 


MoCULLOCH, BEN. 


MEADE, WILLIAM. 


grenadiers of the 8th regiment, who were 
stationed for the defence of Toronto, when at- 
tacked by the Americans in 1812, and was 
compelled to retreat with his regiment to 
Kingston. He was promoted to the rank of 
ensign during the war, but at its conclusion left 
the service and commenced the study of law at 
Toronto. In 1824 he was admitted to the bar 
and settled in his profession at Hamilton, O. W. 
where his public enterprise greatly contributed 
to the growth and improvement of the city. 
In 1829 he was elected a member of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly from the county of Went- 
worth, and after serving three terms was re- 
turned by the electors of the city of Hamilton. 
In the ensuing session he was chosen Speaker 
in the House of Assembly, and was serving in 
this capacity, when the rebellion, headed by 
William Lyon Mackenzie, broke out. Sir F. B. 
Head wrote to him informing him of the peril 
in which the Government was placed, and he . 
immediately marched from Toronto at the head 
of the militia, routed the insurgents on the 7th 
of Dec. 1837, and soon after seized the Caro- 
line, a steamer used by the insurgents for com- 
munication with the American shore, set it 
on fire and sent it over Niagara Falls. This 
act occasioned much excitement in the United 
States, and led to some threats, but the Eng- 
lish Government sustained Colonel McNab, and 
on the 14th of July, 1838, he was knighted by 
patent, and received the thanks of the governor- 
general of Oanada, and the Provincial Legisla- 
tures. The Union of the Upper and Lower 
Provinces deprived him of his emoluments of 
office as speaker, and the governor-general 
asked the British Government for compensa- 
tion for him, but was refused. He was subse- 
quently a member of the provincial cabinet, 
under several administrations, and prime minis- 
ter in 1854-6. .In Feb. 1858 he was created 
a baronet of the United Kingdom. He subse- 
quently spent three years in England, and in 
1859 contested Brighton, Eng., for Parliament, 
in the conservative interest, but was defeated. 
His title became extinct with his death, as he 
left no male issue. 

MEADE, Rr. Rey. Witi1am, D. D., a bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, in the 
State of Virginia, born 


Clark co., Va., March 14, 1862. He was a 
son of Col. Meade, the confidential ‘aid of Gen. 
Washington, graduated at Princeton College, 
N. J., in 1808, and, in 1811, was ordained to 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
He was a man of marked character and exten- 
sive influence. He took an active part in the 
establishment of a diocesan theological semi- 
nary, and various educational and missionary 
societies connected with his denomination in 
Virginia. In 1829 he was elected and conse- 
crated assistant bishop of that State, and, upon 
the death of Bishop Moore, in 1841, took the 
sole charge of the diocese. In 1842, ill health 
obliged him to apply for an assistant, and Dr. 


in Virginia, Nov. 
11, 1789, died at his residence near Millwood, — 


ey 
, 
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MEMPHIS. 


Johns, of Baltimore, became his associate. 
Bishop Meade was the author of several tracts 
and treatises on doctrinal questions, local 
church history, &.. In 1834, he published 

- *Family Prayer ;” in 1849, “ Lectures on the 
Office,” “Lectures to Students;” in 

1856, “Old Churches, Ministers, and Families 
in Virginia.” 

- MEMPHIS. Immediately after the naval 
engagement opposite Memphis, June 7, several 
prominent citizens of the place went on board 
the flag ship to inquire of Com. Davis his inten- 
tions with respect to the city, and a correspon- 
dence thereupon took place between the com- 
modore and the mayor. (See Army OPERATIONS.) 

A satisfactory arrangement was thus made 
with the civil authorities, all the more readily 
as the mayor and a great many of the citizens— 
according to some accounts the majority—were 
Union men. In the mean time Ool. Ellet, com- 
manding the ram fleet, had made an independ- 
ent movement toward placing the city under 
the Federal authority, of which the following is 
his official report to the Secretary of War: 


U.S. Ram SwrrzerLaxp, ; 
Opposit= Mempuis, June T, P. M. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, of War: 

Sim: Yesterday, after the engagement with the rebel 
fleet had nearly terminated, and the gunboats and one 
of.my rams had passed below, I was informed that a 
white flag had been raised in the city. I immediately 
sent my son, a medical cadet, Chas. R. Ellet, ashore 
with a flag of truce and the following note to the au- 
thorities : 

“ Opposite Mempuis, June 6. I understand that the 
city of Memphis has surrendered. I therefore send 
my son, with two United States flags, with instruc- 
tions to raise one upon the custom house and the other 
upon the court house, as evidence of the return of your 
city to the care and protection of the Constitution, 

«C . ELLET, Jr., Commanding.” 

The bearer of the flags and the above note was ac- 
companied by Lieut.-Col. Conkell, of the Fifty-ninth 
Illinois regiment, and sn He men of the boat guard. 

The following is the reply of the mayor of the city : 

“Memputs, June 6. 

“ Col. Chas. Elle, Jr., Commanding, dc. + 

- “Sir: Your note of this date is received and the con- 

tents noted. The civil authorities of this city are not 

advised of its surrender to the forces of the United 

States Government, and our reply to you is simply to 

state respectfully that we have no power to oppose the 

raising of the flags you have directed to be raised over 
_ the custom house and post office. 
“JOHN PARK, Mayor.” 

On receiving this reply the small party proceeded to 

the post office to raise the national , and were 
there joined by the mayor. It is proper to say that 
the conduct of the mayor and some of the citizens was 
unexceptionable. The party was surrounded by an 
excited crowd, using angry and threatening language, 
but they ascended to the top of the post office and 
planted the flag, though fired upon several times and 
stoned by the mob below. Still I believe this conduct 
was reprobated by the people of standing in the place; 
indeed, many evidences of an extensive Union feeling 
there reach me. Respecifully, 

CHAS. ELLET, Jr., 

Commanding Ram Fleet. 
The same evening the citizens, to the num- 

ber of some 2,000, reported themselves, armed 

and equipped, to the provost marshal to pre- 


vent the destruction of property by the mob, 
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who it was feared would fire the city, in fulfil- 
ment of a threat which had been made some 
time previously; but, beyond the breaking 
open of the Mississippi and Tennessee railroad 
depot, little or no disorder occurred. The same 
day Col. Fitch issued a proclamation to the 
citizens, announcing that he had taken military 
possession of the city. “Residents who may 
have fled from their homes,” he continues, 
“are exhorted to return; merchants and others 
who have abandoned their business are re- 
quested to reopen their stores and shops, ex- 
cepting those dealing in intoxicating liquors, 
who are forbidden to resume that traffic under 
penalty of having the stock immediately de- 
stroyed. The mayor and common council 
will continue in the exercise of their municipal 
functions, the military authorities simply coép- 
erating with them in enforcing all proper ordi- 
nances, unless some exigency arises rendering 
it imperative to place the city under martial 
law. It is hoped and believed, however, noth- 
ing will occur to render this step necessary.” 
In fact, the most perfect tranquillity continued 
to prevail; the municipal authorities codperat- 
ed cordially with the military in preserving 
order; and great numbers of citizens, who had 
fled on the destruction of the Confederate fleet, 
began to return to their homes. Before the 
surrender, 1,494 bales of cotton, and large 
quantities of sugar and molasses, had been de- 
stroyed by order of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, but the citizens had succeeded in con- 
cealing probably $150,000 worth of these 
staples, which now began to find their way to 
the levees. Any person was allowed to go 
North, or ship goods thither, on taking the oath 
of allegiance. Trade was extremely dull fora 
week or two; many of the shops remained 
closed, and owing to the lack of every species 
of currency except Confederate scrip, North- 
ern merchants, who had sent goods to Mem- 
phis, were in several instances compelled to 
reship them. 

The Memphis post office was reopened on 
June 13. 

On the same day Col. James R. Slack, of the 
47th Indiana volunteers, assumed command of 
the city, and immediately issued the following 
order: 

General Orders No. 3. 
Heapqvarrers Unitep States Forces, } 
Mempuis, Tenn., June 13, 1862. 

Hereafter the dealing in and passage of currency 
known as “ Confederate Scrip” or “Confederate 
Notes” is positively prohibited, and the use thereof as 
a circulating medium is regarded as an insult to the 
Government of the United States, and an imposition 
upon the ignorant and deluded. : 

All persons offending against the provisions of this 
order will be promptly arrested and severely punished 


by the military authorities. 
By order of JAS. R. SLACK, 
Colonel Commanding Post. 
The Mayor and Board of Aldermen addressed 
a letter to Col. Slack, representing that in the 
absence of almost all other money the order 
above cited was certain to cause great distress 
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and suffering among the laboring class, and re- 
questing him to leave the matter for sixty days 
“to the judgment and discretion of the peo- 
ple.” Their request was not granted, Col. 
Slack reminding them in his answer ‘‘that the 
so-called Oonfederate States issued all their 
notes in bills of the denomination of $50’s and 
$20’s,” and that consequently the laboring 
class probably had very few of them in their 
possession. ‘The ruinous effect to which you 
allude,” he continued, “ will strike a different 
class altogether. The calamity of having to 
contend with a depreciated currency, and to 
which you refer, will come upon the people 
sooner or later, and I see no reason why it may 
not as well come now as sixty days hence. 

‘‘Those who have been the most active in 
getting up this wicked rebellion, are the indi- 
viduals whose pockets are lined with Confed- 
erate notes, and if sixty days’ time should be 
given them, it is only giving that much time 
for those who are responsible for its issue to 
get rid of it without loss, and the worthless 
trash will be found in the hands of the un- 
suspecting and credulous, who have always 
been the dupes of designing Shylocks, by in- 
ducing them to accept of a circulating medium 
which was issued to aid in the destruction of 
the first and best Government ever known to 
civilization.” 

On the 17th Gen. Lewis Wallace arrived at 
Memphis, and assumed the chief command by 
virtue of his rank. His principal official act, 
during the few days that he remained in Mem- 
phis, was to take possession of the ‘“ Argus” 
newspaper office, where he installed the cor- 
respondents of the ‘“‘ New York Herald” and 
‘New York Tribune” as editors. The provost 
marshal also issued orders to the guard to shoot 
any one tearing down United States flags, and 
imprison citizens carrying concealed weapons. 

On the 20th Ool. Slack issued the following 
“General Orders No. 8:” 

“Members of the Board of Aldermen, the Mayor, 
City Recorder, and all other persons discharging any 
official duty within the city of Memphis, and under the 
charter thereof, are required to come before the Pro- 
vost Marshal and take the oath of allegiance to the 
Government of the United States within three days, 
or, in default. thereof, will be regarded as sympathising, 


aiding, and abetting rebellion, and will be arrested 
and treated as only traitors deserve.” 


On the 25th a Union meeting was held in 
Court House square, at which some 850 or 400 
persons were present, about 200 of them being 
citizens. After several speeches had been 
made, a series of resolutions were passed pledg- 
ing the support of the meeting to the Union 
ticket at the municipal election to be held the 
next day; and the meeting then adjourned, to 
reassemble in the evening for the purpose of 
nominating candidates, The election on the 
26th passed off quietly, not more than 700 
votes being cast. John Park, the Union can- 
didate, was reélected mayor without opposi- 
tion. All persons offering to vote were requir- 
ed to take the oath of allegiance. 
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The city was now for some weeks the head- 
quarters of Gen. Grant, and Col. J. D. Webster 
was appointed commandant of the post. The 
editors of “‘ the Argus” were permitted to re- 
sume the direction of their paper, with the 
understanding that their immediate arrest and- 
the suppression of the paper would follow the 
appearance of any disunion article in it. + 

The Northern shipments from Memphis up 
to the 27th of June were, according to the re-. 


port of the Trade Committee, 9,206 hhds. of 


sugar, 8,117 hhds. of molasses, and 7,061 bales 
of cotton. The number of persons who had 
taken the oath of allegiance in the city at the 
same date was estimated at 3,000. 


On the Ist of July the “‘ Memphis Avalanche” — 


was suppressed, but its reissue being allowed 


on condition of the retirement of the chief edi- 


tor, it appeared the next day as a “ Bulletin,” 
On the 10th of July Gen. Grant published 
the following order: ey 


“The families, now residing in the city of Mempiias 
uth 


of the following persons, are required to move 

cs yp our lines within five days from the date hereof: 
. All persons holding commissions in the so-called 

Confederate army, or who are voluntarily enlisted in 

said army, or who accompany and are connected with 

the same, 

II. All persons holding office under or in the employ 
of the so-called Confederate Government. 

III. All persons holding State, county, or municipal 
offices, who claim allegiance to the said so-called Con- 
federate Government, and who have abandoned their 
families and gone South.” 


Gen. Grant went to Corinth on the 11th, 
and was succeeded at Memphis by Gen. A. P. 
Hovey, who published an order on the 16th 
requiring all male residents of the city, between 


18 and 45 years of age, to take the oath of 


allegiance within six days or go South. About 
1,300 took the oath and 500 were sent South. 
On the 17th it was discovered that a Confed- 
erate telegraph operator had interrupted the 
line between Memphis and Corinth, over which 
passed Gen. Halleck’s messages to Flag Officer 
Davis, Gen. Curtis, and the Commandant at 
Memphis, and with the aid of a pocket instru- 
ment had read all the official despatches sent 
over the wire for four days. 


Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman reached Memphis | 


with reénforeements on the 20th, and took 
command of the post. *On the 24th he pub- 
lished an order reopening trade and communi- 
cation with the surrounding country under 
certain restrictions. Travel into and out of 
the city, over five specified roads, without 
passes or any hindrance except the right of 
search by the guard at the discretion of the 
officer in command, was freely permitted to 
farmers, planters, and business men with their 
families and servants. 
cases be by daylight, except in the case of mar- 
ket and supply carts. Another order prohibit- 
ed the payment of gold, silver, or treasury 
notes for cotton, and ordered quartermasters 
to seize all cotton purchased after that date and 
send it North to be sold, the proceeds to be 
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held subject to the claim of the owners. Ten- 


- nessee or Southern paper might be used for the 


purchase of cotton, or buyers might give obli- 
gations to pay at the end of the war, or at the 
pleasure of the Government, or might deposit 
hemes of it with the quartermaster, to be 


held in trust for the planters. This order was 
goon afterward modified by direction of the 
Government at Washington. 

A few days later Gen. Grant directed Gen. 


Sherman to “take ion of all vacant stores 


and houses in the city, and have them rented 
_at reasonable rates, and to be paid monthly in 


advance.” These buildings, with their tenants, 
were to be turned over to the proprietors on 


a. loyalty. Houses, which had been 


proof 

ietesherte ths nente soypcopeisiod by sche 
i an e rents appropri y the 

~ Early in August Gen. Grant ordered the 

families of all persons absent in the Confederate 

States to be sent out of Memphis. 

' On the 9th of the same month it was an- 

nounced that one artillery and three infantry 

companies, comprising in the aggregate 400 

men, had been enlisted in Memphis for the Fed- 


eral army and had taken the field, and two. 


others were recruiting. 
Toward the close of the month Gen. Sher- 


_ man issued an order prohibiting the importa- 


tion and sale, except by permit, of arms, am- 
munition, salt, and salt meat; and commanding 
dealers to keep an account of goods received 
and the disposition made of them, said account 
to be subject to inspection at all times by the 
provost marshal. Dealers in arms and medi- 
eines, detected in endeavoring to get the same 
outside the Union lines, were to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of military law. 

A meeting of citizens was called by the Gen- 
eral on the 7th of September, at which he 
made an address in answer to various com- 
plaints which had been made of his adminis- 


tration. The attendance was very large, and 


an unmistakable feeling of loyalty was indicat- 
ed by the assembly. 

- About the 10th a joint order was issued by 
Gen. Sherman and W. D. Gallagher, agent of 
the Treasury Department, for the regulation 
of commercial intercourse between Memphis, 
Helena, and other points. No boats were to 
receive goods without permits, and persons 
who had never encouraged secession were to 
receive facilities for shipping supplies on their 
taking oath that no part of the same were to 
be sold to disloyal parties. 

- Up to this time, with the exception of gue- 
rilla raids in the neighborhood of the city, no 
hostile operations had taken place near Mem- 
phis since its surrender, and the military gov- 
ernment, as a general thing, had been lenient. 
The operations of the partisan corps, however, 
became more serious; transports plying be- 
tween Cairo and Memphis were fired upon 
from the shores, and about the end of Septem- 
ber Gen. Sherman ordered that for every boat 


fired upon thereafter, ten disloyal families 
should be expelled from the city. In accor- 
dance with this threat thirty families soon 
afterward received notice to quit the place, but 
the provost marshal was subsequently directed 
to grant fifteen days’ grace to afford the Con- 
federate Government an opportunity to dis- 
avow the actions of the guerillas. 

On the 25th of October Gen. Sherman pub- 
lished stringent regulations for the government 
of the city. A military commission of three 
army officers was to sit daily to try offenders 
under the laws of war. Vagrants, thieves, and 
other disreputable characters, were to be or- 
ganized into gangs and set to work in the 
trenches or on the streets. Citizens lurking 
about the camps were to be treated as spies. 
The inhabitants were to keep within doors be- 
tween tattoo and reveille, unless attending 
church, places of amusement, a party of friends, 
or necessary business. After midnight, all per- 
sons must be in their houses, except the guard. 
Assemblages of negroes were forbidden, except 
by permission previously obtained from the 
provost marshal. 

On the 7th of November another Union meet- 
ing was held at Memphis. 

About the same time the General command- 
ing prohibited the importation of liquors, ex- 
cept by gentlemen-citizens and officers, for the 
exclusive use of themselves and their families ; 
by regular apothecaries for medicinal purposes, 
to be retailed on a physician’s prescription; or 
by keepers of hotels and licensed saloons, in 
limited quantities, not exceeding one month’s 
supply at a time. 

Gen. Sherman took the field about the mid- 
dle of December, and the command of Memphis 
devolved upon Gen. Hurlbut, who immediately 
caused all drinking saloons to be closed. 

On the 21st of December the guerillas, who 
had been for some time growing daily bolder 
in their operations about Memphis, burning 
cotton, intercepting supplies, and forcing con- 
scripts into the Confederate army, attacked the 
suburbs of the city, committed great depreda- 
tions, and carried off 100 head of cattle and 
180 mules. The next day a meeting of the cit- 
izens was held to provide means of defence. 
On the 24th the guerillas appeared again, drove 
the Federal pickets within the fortifications, 
and plundered the neighboring shops and 
houses. Two companies of citizens were im- 
mediately enrolled for home defence, and the 
provost marshal interdicted for the time all 
trade with the surrounding country. The ar- 
rival of two regiments of Federal troops, how- 
ever, soon quieted the public alarm. In con- 
sequence of these occurrences, the election for 
member of Congress in the district of which 
Memphis forms a part, which was to have 
been held, under Governor Johnson’s proc- 
lamation, on the 29th of December, was post- 
poned twenty days. A quiet state of affairs 
ensued. The population of Memphis in 1860 
was 22,623. 
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METEOROLOGY. In this department of 
science, the questions that have most engaged 
the attention of explorers during the year past, 
are those connected with the distribution of va- 
por in the atmosphere, and its relation to the 
air proper and to the barometer, as well as also 
certain points relative to the production and fall 
of rain. Some of the new views advanced ap- 
pear likely to bring about important changes in 
meteorological theories, as well as in their prac- 
tical applications. An abstract of these views, 
and of some other papers presenting features of 
special interest, will be given. 

Comparative Temperatures of the Air and 
Soil.—M. Pouriau has during 5 consecutive 
years made observations of the temperature of 
the air at a few feet above the surface of the 
ground, and that of the soil at a depth of 2 
métres (about 6 ft. 6 in.). His results will, of 
course, hold very nearly true for all countries 
or sections having a like mean temperature and 
climate with France, or that, in other words, lie 
between the same isothermal lines, while with 
some modifications, they may be applied also to 
regions lying within the near isothermal belts 
on either side. Of those results, the following 
is a summary: 

1. The mean temperature in the air for the 
year was 50°.37 F.; in the soil, 55°.02: differ- 
ence in favor of the soil, 4°.65. 

2. The mean temperature of the soil in win- 
ter and autumn is higher than that of the air; 
in summer the former is about 8°.6 lower; while 
in spring the mean temperatures of the two are 
very nearly equal. 

8. The mean of the extreme maximum tem- 
peratures in the air was 94°.1; in the soil, 
67°.55. On the other hand, the mean of the 
extreme minimum temperatures in the air was 
10°.15; while in the soil this minimum never 
sank below 42°.8. 

4. While in the air the mean of the total dif- 
ferences between the extreme maxima and the 
extreme minima reached 115°.95: in the soil 
this mean was only 56°.73. 

5. In 1860, the mean temperature of the air 
sank to 4°; in the soil the mean was never less 
than 41°.84. 

6. While in the air the maximum tempera- 
ture usually occurred in July or August, and 
the minimum in December or January, the time 
of maximum temperature in the soil always 
corresponded to the end of August; the min- 
imum always occurred at the end of February, 
or on the first days of March. , 

7. The changes taking place in the tempera- 
ture of the soil at the depth given may be thus 
stated: While the mean temperature of the air 
usually began to sink toward the end of July, 
in the soil the heat continued to accumulate in 
the superior layers under the influence of the 
still intense solar radiation, and from these to 
extend to the lower layers, until the end of Au- 
gust. From this time, the upper layers begin 
to lose by radiation upward into the air more 
heat than they receive from the sun; the flow 
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of heat in the soil accordingly now changes its 
direction, passing from the lower to the upper 
layers and becoming lost in the air; and this 
ascending movement continues until February, 
being more rapid as the external temperature 
is lower, 7. ¢., as the winter is longer and more 
severe. Toward the middle of February or the 
beginning of March, the upper layers of the soil 
begin again to become heated under the influ- 
ence of the solar rays, the direction of which 
has become less oblique; the inferior layers 
give less and less heat to the upper ones; they — 
begin on the contrary to receive some, and to — 
become re-heated—this process going on with — 
accumulating effect until August. r 

Experimental Researches on Evaporation and — 
Absorption.—Two papers by Mr. Thomas Tate 
detailing such researches, with an account and 
drawings of corresponding measuring instru- — 
ments, these being termed respectively ‘ evap- 
orameters” and ‘absorbometers,” appear in 
the “ Philos. Magazine,” 4th series, vol. xxiii, 
1862. The object of the evaporameter is stated — 
to be that of determining with considerable pre- 
cision the amount of evaporation which takes 
place from a given surface of water in different — 
states of the atmosphere. In one of its forms, 
a large open-mouthed vessel has extending from — 
it, and in a line rising very slightly above the 
horizontal as it recedes, a small tube, the ves- 
sel being. filled with water to a certain wi 
and the tube at the same time being fill 
through a part ofits length: aslight evaporation 
of water from the vessel, occasions a very no- 
ticeable recedence of the water in the tube, and 
after a proper lapse of time, a displacement- 
gauge,which also dips into the water, being de- 
pressed until the liquid is returned to its first 
position in the tube, this gauge shows directly, 
by the level at which it then stands, the num- 
ber of cubic inches of water in the mean time 
evaporated. 

Among the results holding generally true in 
reference to evaporation from a water surface, 
it was found that—other things being in each 
case the same—the rate of evaporation is nearly 
proportional to the difference of the tempera- 
tures indicated by the wet and dry-bulb ther- 
mometers; 2, the augmentation of evaporation — 
due to air in motion, is nearly proportional to 
the velocity of the wind; 3, the evaporation is — 
nearly inversely proportional to the pressure of 
the atmosphere. In respect to spontaneous 
evaporation. from surfaces of wet fabrics, &c., 
exposed to the atmosphere, this being nearly 
uniform so long as the temperature and hygro- 
metric state of the air are constant, the follow- 
ing results were determined:—1. The rate of 
evaporation from damp porous substances of like 
material, is proportional to the extent of the 
surface presented to the air, without regard to 
the thickness of the substances, 2. The rate 
of evaporation from different substances mainly 
depends upon the roughness or inequalities of 
their surfaces, being most rapid in case of those 
most uneven; in fact, in this respect, the best 
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4 radiators of heat are the best vaporizers of 


moisture. The evaporation from a given sur- 


face of still water appeared to be 4 that of an 


equal surface of “calico” (7. ¢., cotton cloth); 
while the latter, which vaporizes better than 
flannel, has very nearly the same power with 
woollen cloth, unsized paper, bran, or fine 
sand. 3. The evaporation from equal surfaces, 


of the same or nearly the same material, in a 


escent atmosphere, is very nearly the same 
amount, whatever inclination the surfaces 
may have; as, whether upward, or downward, 
&c. This fact would appear to show that vapor 
does not, as has been supposed, pass from the 
evaporating by force of an ascensional 


_eurrent, except so far as it may at the same 


time be aided by a greater heat in the source, 
but that it is in reality carried into the air in 
the way of diffusion. 4. The rate of evapora- 
tion is greatly affected by the elevation at which 
the damp surface is placed above the level of 
the ground; and damp fabrics close to the earth 
may, when the sun’s rays are feeble or wanting, 


even gain moisture by absorption, while similar 


ones a few feet above them are losing moisture 
invapor. 5. The rate of evaporation is affected 
by the radiation of surrounding bodies; so that 
even a screen at a little distance above a damp 
surface caused the evaporation to go on from it 
more rapidly than from similar surfaces at the 
same time not exposed to such source of radi- 
ation. 

- Dalton’s Theory of an Independent Vapor 
Atmosphere questioned.—Prof. Lamont, of Mu- 
nich, in a recent letter to the distinguished 
meteorologist, Prof. Kimtz, calls in question 
the long-received theory of Dr. Dalton respect- 
ing the relations of the watery vapor of the 
atmosphere to the air proper, or dry air. Any 
dry gas flows into and diffuses through a space 
occupied by another gas, in the same manner 
as if such space were a vacuum. In accordance 
with this fact, Dr. Dalton was led to consider 
the actual atmosphere of the earth as a combi- 


' nation of as many distinct atmospheres as it has 


gaseous and vaporous constituents, each of these 
pressing only on itself, so that the actions of 
each might be treated irrespectively of the 
others. Meteorologists have since generally 
adopted this view; and in practice they have 
endeavored to separate the pressure of the aque- 
ous vapor from the whole barometric pressure 
of the atmosphere, and thence to infer the sep- 
arate “pressure of the dry air.” 

To this question, so important not only 
to a right investigation of the barometer, but 
also in connection with general physics, as to 
whether the aqueous vapor does, or does not, 
form an atmosphere independent of the air, 
Prof. Lamont addresses himself. Dalton’s ex- 
periments showed that the same amount of 
water evaporates into a space filled with air as 
into an equal one destitute of air; and that, 
while evaporation takes place rapidly into a 
space void of air, it goes on very slowly in a 
space filled with air not in motion. Those ex- 
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periments in reality afford no information as to 
the mutual relations subsisting between the 
vapor and air: this deficiency Dalton supplied 
by interposing the hypothesis already stated. 
It has since been too much overlooked that the 
idea of an independent vapor atmosphere stands 
only as a possible, not as a necessary result of 
the experiments on which it was based. Ob- 
jections to the theory were, however, from 


‘time to time presented, and especially by Bes- 


sel, Brown, Jelinek, and Espy. 

Prof. Lamont believes that he himself first 
brought forward a decisive proof of the incor- 
rectness of Dalton’s theory (Denkschriften der 
Miinchner Akad., &c., 1857). He showed by 
observations extending over many years that 
the mean reading of the barometer stands quite 
as high in cases of a small, as in those of a 
great, vapor pressure. In the same place, he 
described an experiment in which a mass of 
vapor and a mass of air, placed in communica- 
tion with each other, mutually preserve a state 
of equilibrium, without the vapor penetrating 
the air, or the reverse; and he laid down the 
proposition that the vapor of the atmosphere 
exerts a pressure on the air proper, and the 
air on the vapor. He has more recently en- 
deavored to furnish the experimental proof that 
Dalton’s laws themselves contain an essential 
error. The reasoning which led to the new 
experiments may be briefly stated as follows: 
If a little water be introduced into the bottom 
of an upright closed tube, and there gradually 
evaporated into the air above it, then, on 
Lamont’s theory, that the vapor and air exert 
a mutual pressure, the expansive force of the 
vapor and air at any moment will act on any 
part of the interior of the tube by an amount 
equal to the sum of the expansive forces of the 
two; and while the vapor is yet undiffused 
through the air, its pressure, say upward 
against the top of the tube, will be just as great 
as after it has reached that surface. On the 
contrary, if Dalton’s theory be true, the vapor 
must diffuse itself in the interstices of the air, 
and with no mechanical effect, until it becomes 
a confined body, that is, unti] it has reached 
the top of the tube. The conditions here sup- 
posed can be rendered sufficiently permanent 
to admit of testing the principle, by an arrange- 
ment in which the space furnishing the vapor 
is kept at a higher, and that representing the 
top of the tube at a lower temperature. To 
effect this, a glass tube having at one end a 
bulb, and a little above this bent at right 
angles, is so placed as to extend horizontally, 
and being farther on bent into a depending 
U shape, it runs horizontally again from this, 
terminating in an open end: into this last 
horizontal part a globule of mercury is intro- 
duced, to show, by the extent to which it is 
pushed along the tube, the pressures at differ- 
ent times exerted upon it by the confined at- 
mosphere within the bulb, and included portion 
of the tube. The diameter of the tube used, 
was 1.1 Paris lines; and a point extending from 
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the bottom of the bulb being broken off to allow 
of introducing water into it, when desired, could 
then be replaced so as to close the bulb again. 
. The experiments were duplicate—first, with 
air only in the bulb, then with a little water 
added. In either case, the bulb was made to 
dip into a vessel of warm, and the U into an- 
other of cold water; the temperatures of both 
these were noted, and also the distances to 
which the mercury was moved along the tube. 
As an example of the experiments: the cold 
water in the second vessel being at 12° C., and 
the warmer water in the first being from 15°.7 
raised to 41°.8 , the bulb containing air only, 
the mercury globule advanced along the tube 
11.47 Paris inches. Water being afterward 
introduced, and when, by Dalton’s theory, even 
if the vapor resulting had penetrated quite to 
the mercury, the latter should by the same 
temperatures have been moved, at most, but 
3th farther, it was found on trial that the 
actual motion produced was nearly doubled; 
and now, to secure movement of the mercury 
over 11.47 Paris inches, it was only requisite 
to raise the temperature of the bulb from 
15°.7, to 30°.9C. Now, the calculated increase 
of the expansive force of the dry air, in the 
first case, equals .119 of its pressure at the out- 
set; and the calculated increase of expansive 
force in the second case is for the dry air .070, 
and for the vapor .048, together making .118 
of the pressure at the outset. An identity 
very nearly as close as this runs between the 
two classes of results in all the experiments} 
and in view of the fact (established by other 
means) that, in the cases of added vapor pres- 
sure, the vapor had not advanced even to the 
U bend of the tube, it follows accordingly that 
the vapor of the water, while yet but partially 
distributed through the enclosed space, is al- 
ready exerting the full pressure due to its den- 
sity and temperature. To determine whether 
the penetration of the vapor to the mercury 
would produce a difference in the result, the 
warmth of the water about the bulb was in one 
instance maintained for a full hour; but the 
mercury was not in consequence moved farther. 
Professor Lamont concludes from these ex- 
periments and other data that Dalton’s theory 
must be erroneous ; that in the atmosphere, the 
aimproper presses on the vapor, and the vapor 
on the air. This, however, expresses only the 
effect ; and he anticipates being able to show, 
at some future time, that the humidity in the 
atmosphere must be regarded as actually ad- 
hering to the molecules of air; and that the 
phenomena admit of a simple explanation by 
means of a natural hypothesis concerning the 
expansion of dry and of wet molecules of air. 
Applying the new theory to the case of the at- 
mosphere, it must be inferred, since the diffu- 
sion of vapor in air takes place very slowly, 
and since, from natural causes, very different 
quantities of vapor pass into the air at different 
places, that in regard to the humidity of the 
air no relations exist that can be, strictly speak- 
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ing, conformable to any law. Of course, the 
currents of air continually occurring will as 
constantly intermingle masses of air more or 
less humid; but this action takes place in no 
uniform manner. There can thus be no exact 
relation of dependence between the degrees of 
humidity of different points inspace. But par- 
ticularly, the idea of an atmosphere of vapor 
subsisting independently within the general at- 
mosphere, appears wholly inadmissible ; and the 
data furnished by the psychrometer can no long- 
er be regarded in any other light than as expres- 
sions of local humidity of the places at which 
they are obtained.—‘“ Philos. Mag.,” Nov., 1862. 

Vapor of the Upper Atmosphere.—Lieut.-Ool. 
R. Strachey, ina long communication before the 
Royal Society, and which appears in the journal 
just quoted (April, 1862), furnishes a second 
proof of the inadmissibility of Dalton’s theory. 
His position is that previously taken by Bessel, 
but supported by a wider and more exact sur- 
vey of facts. An independent vapor atmos- 
phere, if such exist, must within itself conform 
to the general laws of pressure of elastic fluids, 
But the specific gravity of the vapor is less than 
that of the dry air in the ratio of about .625 to 
1, or 5 to 8. Consequently, the rate of dimi- 
nution of pressure on the upper strata of the 
vapor atmosphere would be much slower than 


that holding true in respect to the air or general — 


atmosphere; and, leaving aside any effect of 
temperature, the height required in the vapor 
atmosphere to produce a given diminution in 


density, must be to the corresponding height 


in the general atmosphere, inversely as the 
specific gravities of the two, or about as 8 to5, 
Thus, the barometric pressure being by an as- 
cent of about 19,000 ft. reduced one half, to 
reduce the pressure of the vapor atmosphere 


in like ratio a height of 19,000 x $= more than © 


30,000 ft. must be reached. Mr. Strachey then 
gives tables showing in parallel columns the 
tensions (and hence, the proportionate quanti- 
ties) of vapor, at different elevations; first, as 
calculated from Dalton’s theory, and secondly, 
as actually observed by Dr. Jos. Hooker, in as- 
cending the Himalayas to upward of 18,000 ft., 


and by Mr. Welsh in balloon ascents to a height 


of 23,000 ft. 

The vapor tension at the earth’s surface, as 
observed, being called 1, and this being neces- 
sarily the unit or value for the same level by 
Dalton’s theory, then the calculated tensions 
according to this theory, at heights respectively 
of 4,000, 8,000, 12,000, 16,000, and 20,000 ft., 
should be expressed by the fractions .92, .84, 
.77, .70, and .64 of the vapor at the surface; 
while the actual tensions found by Dr. Hooker 
at the heights severally named (the last only 
being determined by calculation), were as low 
as .68, .52 .85, .25, and .16 of the vapor at the 
surface ; and those of Mr. Welsh for like eleva- 
tions .77, .45, .80, .18, and .12 of the vapor at 
the surface. Observations for certain heights 
made at other points correspond nearly with 
those here given. (See, also, Mr. Glaisher’s. 
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conclusion on this subject, in the next section.) 
All the observations thus coincide in finding in 
the upper atmosphere much less vapor than 
Dalton’s hypothesis requires—the tension and 
quantity of vapor being reduced ata rate much 
more rapid than can be supposed to occur in 
‘an independently subsisting vapor atmosphere. 
In reality, the tension diminished to 4 by an 


ascent of only about 8,000 ft., instead of 30,000. 


‘The practice of subtracting the vapor tension 
from the total barometric pressure, to find the 
‘simple gaseous pressure, is hence absurd; and 
the indications of the barometer thus ‘‘cor- 
tected ” (as it is expressed) have no true mean- 

‘ing whatever. 
- The quantities of vapor disseminated in the 
upper parts of the atmosphere being very small, 
‘it follows that inequalities of level on the 
earth’s surface, insignificant in respect to the 
dimensions of the globe, become of great im- 
portance in connection with the atmosphere 
‘and atmospheric phenomena. Three fourths of 
‘the whole mass of air is within range of the 
influence of the highest mountains; one half 
the air, and nearly nine tenths of the vapor, 
are concentrated within about 19,000 ft. of the 
sea level, a height hardly exceeding that of the 
mean level of the crest of the Himalayas; 
while one fourth of the air and one half of the 
‘vapor are within a height of 8,000 ft. Mount- 
ains, even of moderate magnitude, may thus 
‘produce important changes in respect of move- 
ments, temperature, and hygrometric state, in 
considerable masses of atmosphere, and this 
( y in those strata that contain the great 


especial] 
_ bulk of the watery vapor, and that have the 


greatest effect, therefore, in determining the 
‘character of the climate. 

Meteorological Observations in Balloon As- 
censions—An account of the balloon ascen- 
‘sions of Mr. Glaisher for scientific purposes will 
be found under the title “Ballooning.” As 
might be anticipated in first attempts, the scien- 
tific observations made appear not to have been 
of very great extent; but some of them are, 
nevertheless, valuable. From the observations 
on temperature, which were among the most 
complete, the following table, including four 


_ _of the ascents, was constructed. In it are 


shown the actual temperatures at the earth 
and for every 5,000 ft. of elevation, and also 
the corresponding decrease of temperature be- 
tween any two consecutive elevations :— 


Hetcut Temperature nie 
of tempe- 
‘above the level poate rature for 
of the sea. each 5,000 
July 17.|Aug. 18.j Aug. 21.) Sept.5. | Mean. feet. 
-  — feet ...| 61.2° | 69.6° | 62.0° | 62.2° | 63.S° wees 
/ 5000 * - | 89.7° | 48.0° | 43.3° | 41.4° | 43.1° | 20.7° 
- 10,000 * | 28.0° | 40.T° | 82.0° | 381.0°.| 82.9° | 10.2° 
15,000 “ - | 31.0° | 81.1%] 19.0° | 21.0° | 25.7° 1.2 
- 39,500 * 42. es x -* Pe 
. 20,000 “ . | 38.0° | 25,9° ie 10.6° | 23.2° 2.5° 
, 25,000 “ 16.0° | 23.9° 0.0° | 13.3° 9-9? 
BG000.9 "so ]F™. 6 5.37) 6. «eeu 
Decr'se of tem- 
ture in 
~ 25,000 feet... | 44.9° | 45.7° 62.2° | 50.5° 
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The results of July 17 are highly anomalous, 
Up to 10,000 ft. the decrease accords with that 
of the other experiments; from 10,000 to 20,000 
ft. a remarkable deviation occurs; while above 
25,000 ft. the results again accord. Proceed- 
ing upon the data obtained up to 10,000 ft., and 
again at 25,000 ft., it results that at 15,000 ft. 
there was an excess of 8°.3 of temperature; 
at 19,500 ft., 22°.2 excess; at 20,000 ft. 18°. 5 
excess. The average decrease of temperature 
is seen to be over 20° for the first 5,000 ft., and 
over 10° for the next; while for 25,000 ft. it 
is nearly 51°. In another table, including the 
eight ascents, and giving the temperature for 
each 1,000 ft., from the-earth up to 5,000 ft., 
the mean decrease of temperature is found to 
be more than 21° for the first 5,000 ft., so that 
full 2 of the whole decrease of temperature 
within 5 miles of the earth takes place in the 
first mile. The decrement of temperature in 
the several series of observations is not uni- 
form, either for the whole height reached or for 
the first mile. Further elucidation on this 
point is desirable, particularly in reference to 
the influence of the irregularly decreasing tem- 
peratures of the strata of air on atmospheric 
refraction. 

The observations made in respect to the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere show that the pro- 
portion of vapor decreases continually with in- 
crease of elevation, and in a rapidly augment- 
ing ratio, until, at heights of 5 miles and up- 
ward, the quantity of aqueous vapor present in 
the air is extremely small. The electricity of the 
air was found to be positive, and decreasing in in- 
tensity with increase of elevation. A better test 
paper being in the latter ascents employed, the 
presence of considerable quantities of ozone in 
the air was indicated. Mr. Glaisher concludes, 
from his use of the aneroid barometer, that 
such an instrument can be constructed, which 
shall read correctly to the first; and probably 
to the second, place of decimals, and that also 
down to a pressure as low as 5 inches of mer- 
cury. 

Dew Bow on the surface of Mud—The small 
rainbows, or parts of such, seen upon spray 
formed in various ways, are familiarly known, 
as also the somewhat similar bows which 
may be seen upon grass heavily laden with dew, 
and which are known as dew bows. Professor 
Rankine, along with other persons, witnessed, 
on the 13th of February, 1862, a prismatically 
colored bow, exactly resémbling the dew bow, 
but in this case displayed on the muddy surface 
of a by road near Glasgow, and also for more 
than a mile along the less trodden parts of an 
adjoining turnpike road. The morning had 
been hazy, but the mist had cleared away, and 
the sun was shining brightly : time (Greenwich) 
of the observation of the bows, between 12 30 
and 1 p.m. The angular dimensions of this 
iris were obviously the same with those of a 
rainbow of the first order; its colors were 
complete, from red to violet, and very bright 
and distinct, especially where the mud was 
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most soft and moist. Where the road had been 
much disturbed, and over any pool of water, 
the iris disappeared, and no trace of a bow 
could be seen elsewhere, on the grass or in the 
sky. The conclusion drawn was that the sur- 
face of the mud was thickly covered with glob- 
ules of pure water, perfectly spherical, and, 
although resting on the mud, not in absolute 
contact with it; but from their invisibility to 
the eye, these globules must also have been ex- 
ceedingly minute. 

Soap Bubbles, and the Nature of Cloud.—M. 
Felix Plateau, son of Professor Plateau, being 
about to throw out from a capsule, or broad, 
shallow vessel, a slightly viscid liquid, endeay- 
ored, by throwing it obliquely, to spread it out 
in a sheet; the unexpected result was that the 
film of liquid thus formed instantly drew to- 
gether at the edges into a hollow bubble of 8 
to 34 inches diameter, which slowly fell. He 
chen repeated the experiment many times with 
soap suds, and always successfully, while now 
there were usually several bubbles formed at 
each trial, sometimes as many as fifteen at once, 
their diameter less as the number increased. 
He succeeded best with a vessel of basin shape, 
about 6 inches in diameter, and containing a 
considerable quantity of liquid—1 part of Mar- 
seilles soap to 40 parts of water—the liquid being 
thrown out at an angle of about 45° with the 
horizon, the person turning rapidly round 
meanwhile, so as to produce as extensive a 
sheet as possible. Observing from an upper 
window, while another below performed the 
experiment, he discovered that the liquid sheet 
of very irregular form, and indented on the 
edges, was resolved along the edge into numer- 
ous full drops, while the remainder of it was 
generally torn into several parts, each one of 
which closed up rapidly, so as to form a com- 
plete bubble. 

It has long been a disputed point among me- 
teorologists whether clouds are composed of 
minute solid drops or of almost equally minute 
hollow spheres or vesicles. Saussure declares 
that he caught and measured, on the Alps, par- 
ticles of cloud, the vesicular character of which 
was unquestionable. The actual lightness of 
the particles which form even very dense and 
opaque clouds, and the fact that clouds do not, 
as do collections of solid drops, show rainbows, 
have long been instanced in confirmation of the 
theory of vesicles; while among the chief ob- 
jections to it has been the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing how the vapor, in passing to the liquid 
state, could aggregate in the form of envelopes 
enclosing air. Professor Plateau considers 
that the experiments above alluded to help to 
solve this difficulty, since they show that the 

olecules of water need not directly aggregate 
in the form of vesicles. Itis sufficient that the 
molecules at first unite in open sheets of any 
figures or curvatures; each of these will then 
immediately close, so as to give rise to a vesi- 
ele. And the formation cf the films, however 
difficult in itself, is more easily conceived than 
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the formation at once and entire.of the vesio- 
ular bodies. 

Question of Formation of Rain near the Earth: 
Rain Gauges.—Since the year 1767, many me- 
teorologists have come to adopt the opinion 
that the larger part of the rain which falls on 
the surface of the earth does not proceed from 
the clouds, but is derived from the lower 
strata of the atmosphere, within 200-800 feet 
of the surface. This paradox arose chiefly in 
consequence of experiments in which rain 
gauges placed at moderate elevations in the 
atmosphere were found to collect much less 
rain than those placed on the ground—a result 
which will commonly hold true in testing the 
rain fall with the usual forms of rain gauges 
and in the ordinary manner. 

Now, it must be observed, that in these ex- 
periments the higher gauges are placed on the 


roofs of houses, the summits of church towers. 


or other erections; and that not only are all 
these objects which present themselves as ob- 
stacles to the wind, but that the common form 
of gauge is itself, though of so much less size, 
such an obstacle. To determine the effect of 
such obstructions, Mr. W. S. Jevons, author of 
the paper from which this abstract is made, set 
up at a distance of } of an inch apart, two ob- 
long plates of glass, and causing a current of 
air continually charged with smoke to ascend 
between these, he introduced at one side, with- 
in, a small obstacle to represent a house or 
gauge: with such an arrangement, it could 
readily be observed that the moving current of 
air between the plates, obstructed at the place 
of the object, rose in a curve over “it, and in 
this part of its course moved more rapidly; 
the curves traced by the smoky air in its move- 
ment being exactly observed, were represented 
in a drawing; and the relative velocities in the 
several parts of the current were also noted. 
In like manner, when a wind, the movement 


‘of which can be taken as in a general way uni- 


form, meets an obstacle, some parts of it must 
move more rapidly in sweeping over the latter, 
just as, also, a river flows most rapidly in the 
narrowest part of its channel. As parallel 
facts, a wind is known to be in all cases most 
fierce at the corners of buildings, the ends of 
high walls, or on the summits of hills. 

Mr. Jevons considers, that in the facts now 
given is to be found the whole explanation of 
the observed deficiency of rain in elevated rain 
gauges. A falling rain drop is influenced at 
once by gravity and the motion of the air; it 
moves through the diagonal of a rectangle, of 
which the perpendicular represents the velocity 


of fall, and the horizontal the force of the wind. — 


If at some fixed point, as the summit of an 
obstacle to the wind, there occur continually 
an increase in this horizontal force, the rain 
drops will at such place be as constantly hur- 
ried along and spread apart in their course, so 
that fewer drops (less rain) can there fall on a 
given surface than will fall where no such 
interfering cause operates, and a surplus of rain 
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-will be carried to and fall at the lee side of the 
obstacle. A first corollary from this reasoning 
is, that, did the instrument or its support cause 
no disturbance in the wind, no deficiency of 
rain would appear. But only a gauge with its 
mouth level with the ground can fulfil this 
requirement. And in the case of elevated 
gauges, it is probable that the house or tower 
causes the chief part of the deficiency in the 
Tain caught. [Another consequence is, that in 
‘absolutely calm rains, if the view taken be cor- 
‘rect, the deficiency in the elevated gauge should 
‘not appear.] 
- A number of facts confirmatory of the view 
given are then presented. Mr. H. Boase, of Pen- 
zance, July, 1822, having observed the quantity 
of rain caught in gauges on the ground and in 
‘an elevated position, concludes that “‘ the differ- 
ence of the quantity of rain caught in a gauge 
placed on the top of a building, and one at the 
level of ground, is, for some reason or other, 
cehewtenan to the velocity of the wind.” The 
easurements given by Luke Howard, when 
arranged in the order of difference of quantity 
of rain caught at the same times in higher and 
lower gauges, are also found to be arranged 
exactly in the order of the force of the accom- 
panying wind, as given in notes annexed. 
in rains attended with a strong wind, 
the ratio of difference in the two sets of gauges 
is from 3:1 downto 1.75: 1; in those with 
t and scarcely noticeable winds, it is from 
1.6 : 1 down to an equality inthe two. The 
‘continued meteorological observations at Green- 
wich Observatory and elsewhere, exhibit an ex- 
treme irregularity and discordance in the re- 
sults of measures of fall at different heights, 
showing at least that in a case of this sort we 
‘cannot appeal to average results, but must have 
specific, careful observations. Yet many indi- 
vidual instances are found in the Greenwich 
records which corroborate the position taken. 
Prof. Phillips, for some time in charge of the 
observatory named, himself remarks that a 
great deficiency in the upper gauge was a 
phenomenon of wintry character; and asa rule 
the deficiency is more marked in March than 
in any other month. Dr. Trail and Mr. Meikle 
‘referred the difference in some way to action 
of the wind; and the latter nearly anticipated 
Jevons’ views. Prof. A. D. Bache, in a paper 
before the British Association, 1838, on the 
effect of deflected currents of air, and the quan- 
tity of rain collected by rain gauges, showed 
by experiments the immense difference that 
may occur between gauges placed at the differ- 
ent angles of the same building; and he found 
also that the gauges to leeward received gene- 
rally more rain than those to windward. 

In another way, reasoning from the known 
conditions of the air in higher and lower strata, 
in reference to temperature and saturation, Her- 
schel has shown that within the last 213 ft. of 
the ground not more than /-th of the quantity 
of rain to be accounted for could possibly be 
added tothe fall. Mr. Jevons proceeds to prove 
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that even Herschel’s allowances on this score 
are too liberal, and that under no circumstances 
will the increase of falling rain within the last 
few hundred feet be more than almost infinites- 
imal, In fact, distant showers of rain are of- 
ten observed which evaporate and vanish be- 
fore reaching the ground; but no observations 
of the reverse character are known. A second 
argument in favor of increase of rain near the 
earth, drawn from the fact that the internal 
supernumerary fringes of rainbows are only seen 
in the upper parts of the bows, never near the 
earth, and as proved by Dr. Young, are only 
producible where the drops are of equal size, is 
readily disposed of by remarking that the re- 
quirement in respect to the drops is equality 
of size, not any given size; and the jostling of 
drops together by the wind, or either increase 
or decrease of some of the drops more than 
others, could alike give rise to the want of 
uniformity which seems to characterize the 
drops near the earth. 

From the conclusions reached, it further fol- 
lows that all observations by means of elevated 
or exposed rain gauges must be rejected as fal- 
lacious or useless. And the most unexception- 
able rain gauge of the common kind, would be 
a sheet of metal, say 10 feet square, spread flat 
upon the ground in an open place, with a sim- 
ple collecting vessel let down in its centre, and 
the edges of which should not rise more than 
an inch above the plate. In this there would 
be no appreciable loss by wind, nor irregularity 
from splashing. The water collected in such 
vessel should be conveyed by a pipe running 
from it below to a sunken reservoir or record- 
ing apparatus.—‘ Philos. Magaz.,” Dec., 1861. 
—It may here be added that the new rain 
gauge, or pluvioscope, of M. Hervé Mangon, 
of Paris, could doubtless be so arranged as not 
to present an obstacle by rising above the gen- 
eral level of the ground. This consists of a 
long strip of paper, prepared with’ solution of 
sulphate of iron, and after drying, rubbing with 
finely powdered galls, so that each drop of rain 
falling on its surface will produce an ink and 
so leave a black spot, this paper to be gradually 
unrolled by clockwork, so that in the course 
of 24 hours every part of it shall have been 
exposed to the open air. The sheet of paper is 
easily spaced for hours and minutes, and the 
relative frequency of the spots on its different 
parts shows the comparative, not the absolute, 
rainfall in different parts of the time occupied 
in unrolling it. 

Admiral Fiteroy’s System of Weather Fore- 
casts, Storm Signals, and Meteorological Tele- 
graphy.—President Fairbairn, in his opening 
address before the British Association, 1862, in 
course of allusions to the scientific and practi- 
cal progress of the time, called attention to the 
labors of Admiral R. Fitzroy and his. coadjutors 
in the collection of meteorological facts, and 
the application of the principles of the science 
to useful purposes. He stated that, in 1854, in 
consequence of representations originating with 
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the association, the Government created a spe- 
cial department in connection with the Board 
of Trade, under Admiral Fitzroy, its object be- 
ing the obtaining of hydrographical and meteo- 
rological observations at sea, after the manner 
of those which had been for some years col- 
lected by the American Government, at the 
instance, and under the direction of Lieut. 
Maury. In the course of the system of obser- 
vations, as now developed, especial attention 
has been given to the study of the winds, by 
means of the various self-registering anemome- 
ters of Whewell, Osler, Robinson, and Beckley. 

Mr. Fitzroy read before the Royal Institu- 
tion, March 28, 1862, a long and somewhat 
rambling paper upon the system of “ forecasts ” 
of the weather, with the plan of telegraphing 
the important results arrived at to various 
ports or other prominent points on the coasts 
of the British Islands; and the indicating of the 
information thus received to mariners on board 
ships within sight, by means of a prearranged 
system of weather or storm signals. The paper 
just referred to, however, deals more especially 
with the subjects of observations of the barome- 
ter and thermometer, and of winds, &c., and 
the connections supposed to be established be- 
tween the characters of weather and winds 
and the indications of those instruments—in a 
word, with the basis of the supposed newly-de- 
veloped system of weather forecasting and 
warnings. Although the meteorological de- 
partment had been previously constituted, the 
first step toward the present system, embody- 
ing the employment of the telegraph for con- 
veying forecasts of weather, was made at the 
Aberdeen meeting of the association already 
named, 1859. The department, advancing 
slowly at the first, transmitted to parts of the 
coast early in 1861 its first cautionary or storm- 
warning signals. These appear to have been 
in some parts disregarded ; but on the following 
days a terrible storm ensued, with great loss 
of life, on the northeast coasts. Since that time 
the warnings have been continued, and the plan 
gradually perfected and extended. In August, 
1861, the first published forecasts of weather 
were tried, and about six months later the sys- 
tem, as now in operation, became fully estab- 
lished. At the date of the paper above given, 
20 reports of weather data were’ received 
each morning (Sundays excepted), and 10 each 
afternoon, besides 5 from the Continent; and 
double forecasts (7. ¢., each day one, two 
days in advance) were published, with the full 
tables of observations on which they chiefly 
depend, in six daily papers, in one weekly 
when it apears, and also at Lloyd’s, at the Ad- 
miralty, the Horse Guards, and the Board of 
Trade. 

The foretellings of the weather in this sys- 
tem are not to be understood as prophecies or 
predictions: the term “forecast” was chosen 
as properly applicable to an opinion, the result 
of scientific observation and deduction, but 
which must still, occasionally, prove incorrect ; 
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as, in case of the sudden ‘‘downrush ” (Her- 
schel) of southerly wind sometimes occurrin 
or of rapid electrical accumulation not yet su 
ciently detectible by our senses or other exist- 
ing methods. As must have been expected in the 


outset of an undertaking of such magnitude | 


and novelty as this, whether in principle it be 
really sound or not, two opinions are held in 
England in reference to the correctness of the 
basis of these forecasts and the actual value of 
the warnings founded on them. By Mr. Fitz- 
roy and his adherents, it is claimed that the 
system is well grounded upon the actual weath- 
er observations of its founder through a long 
course of years, together with an analysis of 


comprehensive and accurate weather tables 


(barometer and thermometer indications in- 
cluded) furnished for his use from the British 


shores and coast points, along with, of course, 


all the aid supplied by the general science of 
meteorology. By opponents, however, the 


sufficiency of the observations, and more espe- 


cially the completeness of the analysis of these, 


and hence, the certainty of the general princi- 
ples supposed to have been ascertained from — 


them, are still decidedly questioned. Of these 
general principles, those which underlie the 


whole system, are: 1, that the condition of the - 


air (as to heat, moisture, pressure, existing 
winds, &c.) foretells what the weather is soon 
to be, rather than indicates the weather that is 
present ; 2, that the longer the time between 
the signs and the change foretold by them, the 


longer the altered weather (when occurring) 
will last; and conversely, 3, that the less the 


time between a warning and a change, the 
shorter the continuance of the predicted 
weather. As an example, now, of points at 
issue between the upholders and the critics of 
the practical system, Prof. Dove lays down 
that the advance current of an incoming north 
wind blows along the ground, and that the 
storm is upon us before the instruments afford 
due indication of it; while Fitzroy asserts that 
the north, like the south current, advances aloft 
at a considerable height; and that, therefore, 
the barometer will generally testify to the ex- 
istence of the one as of the other, long before 
the actual change of wind. Ifthe latter be in 
error in this particular, there necessarily fol- 
lows a doubt in regard to a considerable portion 
of the forecasts. 

Admiral Fitzroy has recently had published 
a volume entitled the ‘‘ Weather Book ” (Lon- 
don; Longman & Co.), in which he explains, 
for the benefit of those who may desire to 
apply itin any part of the world, the system 
of forecasts from present weather, and barom- 
eter and thermometer indications, along with 
the aid of such special weather “signs” as are 
considered trustworthy. His own forecasts 
are made from observations and reports daily 
received, as already mentioned, at the office 
of the department, in London. For conve- 
nience in making up, and telegraphing the fore- 
casts, the British coasts are divided into 5 dis- 
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tricts, respectively known as—1, North Britain 
including from the Moray Firth to the middle 
of Northumberland), along the coast; 2, Ire- 
land, generally, around the coast; 3, Central 


¢ id ales to the Solway), coastwise; 4, East 
. 4 (from Northumberland to the Thames) ; 


5, South England (from the Thames round to 
Wales), by the coast. At the most suitable 


points along the coast in each of these divi- 


sions, main stations are established, at’ which 
a set of signals can be made to mariners within 
sight of those points, by means of hoisting 
upon separate poles or the same, a storm drum 
and cone; these at night are illuminated by 
lights placed within them. By an arbitrary 
and previously understood arrangement, the 
order or combination of these as hoisted is 
made to indicate a coming gale or tempest, its 

bable severity, and the quarter from which 
it will come. The warnings are telegraphed 
from the central office in London, as directly 
as possible to these stations, and to the prin- 


cipal ports; from these, as centres, the in- 
_ formation is then conveyed to other points 


from which the signals cannot be seen. hen 
practicable, the signals are displayed first at 
the point at which it is calculated the storm 


_ will first be felt, and from this progressively 
on to others, in accordance with its expected 


course. The warnings are thus quite general- 


, ly conveyed to vessels in port and to craft near 


the shores; while from a large number of 


points visible to a distance at sea, they are also 


made known by the signals. It is still not ex- 


: preted that boats or ships shall delay sailing 


gale that, after all, may not happen: the 


or a 
- real meaning of the signals is simply, ‘‘ Be on 


your guard ”"—‘*‘ A storm is probable ”—“ Con- 


sult your instruments and the signs of the 


weather;” or, in certain cases, “‘ Make imme- 
diate preparation for a gale,” &c. Persons 
contemplating brief voyages are also thus 
warned of occasions on which it is less safe to 
embark than at others. In very many in- 
stances, already, important testimony has been 
borne to the value of the weather forecasts and 
The preparation of navigators within 
sight of the coasts for coming storms, not other- 
wise anticipated, is believed already to have 
resulted in the saving of many lives and large 
amounts of property. In the recent violent 
gale on the English coast, Jan. 17-19, 1863, it 
is believed that the fatality and marine losses 
would have been increased far beyond what 
they actually were, had not the classes con- 
cerned been warned beforehand by the Fitzroy 
signal drums and cones displayed along the 
coast. 
When—admitting that the great system of 


_the trade winds is equivalent to éhe maintain- 


ing of a certain general uniformity in the direc- 
tions and character of the air le pe for parts 
of the earth in which it prevails, including 


(though in less marked degree) even the tem- 


perate zones, the directions of the prevalent 
winds being generally the same for each region 
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or part in which the trades have an influence 
—it is nevertheless remembered that there are 
continual causes of disturbance or local varia- 
tion in this regularity, as by changing tempera- 
tures of neighboring sections of the earth’s 
surface or of strata of air at different heights, 
with changing amounts of evaporation, con- 
densation, rain fall, &c., so that in fact at any 
given time, and particulary in temperate lati- 
tudes, air currents at the surface may be flowing 
side by side, but in opposite directions ; or two, 
three, or more such currents may be super- 
posed, the one flowing above the other, and in 
opposite directions or at any angle with each 
other: these movements being attended with 
collisions and intermixtures of bodies of air, 
and followed by the results naturally due to 
their unlike qualities, it will at once be seen 
that the interpretation of the continual varia- 
tions of the barometer and thermometer along 
with present weather signs, so as (if it be really 
possible) to forecast with a good degree of 
certainty the coming weather, becomes in itself 
an extremely complex and difficult study. Of 
course, it is impracticable to present here even 
an outline, which should be of real value to 
the reader, of the principles by which the fore- 
castings of the weather are attempted. Those 
principles necessarily include the rules for 
interpreting the indications of the barometer, 
but which Mr. Fitzroy has still further extend- 
ed and particularized. Those who may be 
interested to prosecute the subject in its details, 
are referred to the “ Weather Book,” already 
named, to Mr. Fitzroy’s paper in the “ Philos. 
Magaz., ? May, 1862; and to an abstract of his 
rules for “reading the barometer,” in the 
“Journal of the Franklin Institute,” May, 
1862; and of course, to the standard works on 
Meteorology. 

It may be here remarked, however, as 4 
particular consequence of the general move- 
ment of the trade winds, that in the northern 
temperate regions a long-continued north wind 
tends to become easterly, and a continued south 
wind to become westerly. That is, the general 
tendency of the winds in shifting is to “‘ veer” 
—turn to the right, or by a direct rotation; 
and it is much less common that they “ back” 
—turn in the opposite course; the probability 
of the former change being to that of the latter 
at least as2to1. Not unfrequently, within a 
lapse of time-varying from 24 to 60 hours, the 
surface wind, starting it may be in the south- 
west or west, veers in this manner through the 
complete circuit of the points of compass 
(Dove’s law of “rotation of the wind”). Great 
changes or storms are usually preceded by a 
fall of the barometer through an inch or more, 
and within a comparatively brief time. The 
tenth of an inch an hour may be taken as fore- 
telling a tempest or very heavy rain. The 
more rapidly such changes occur, the more 
imminent and violent the approaching com- 
motion. Mr. Fitzroy sums up as follows the 
influence of the three causes known (electrical 
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agency being yet uncertain) to affect the barom- 
eter: 

1. The direction of the wind,—the N. E. 
wind tending to raise it most—the 8. W. to 
lower it most; and wind from points of the 
compass between these, in proportion, as they 
are nearer one or the other extreme point. N, 
E. and S. W. may therefore be called the 
wind’s extreme bearings (by some, its poles). 
Other things being the same, the entire range 
or difference of height of the barometer that 
ean occur through change of the wind only, 
from one of these bearings to the other, 
amounts in these latitudes to about half an 
inch. : 

2. The amount of vapor, moisture, rain, or 
snow in the wind or current of air. Other 
things being the same, this appears capable of 
causing a change in an extreme case of about 
half an inch. - 

8. The strength or force of a wind (apart 
from other conditions), coming from any quar- 
ter. Other things being the same, the strength 
of the wind, according as less or greater, is pre- 
ceded or foretold by a fall or rise ranging in 
an extreme case to more than two inches. 

Hence, supposing the three causes to act to- 
gether, in extreme cases, the height of the ba- 
rometer would vary from near 31 inches to 
about 27 inches, before and during a given 
ehange of weather; and this, though rarely, 
has happened, and even in tropical latitudes. 
In general, however, the three causes act much 
less strongly and less in accord; just as ordi- 
nary varieties of weather occur much more fre- 
quently than extreme changes. 

Weather Signs.—Mr. Fitzroy’s summing up 
of the more marked “signs” of weather, use- 
ful alike to the seaman, the farmer, and the 
gardener, embraces the following indications: 

Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sun- 
set presages fine weather; a red sky in the 
morning, bad weather, or much wind (perhaps 
with rain); a gray sky in the morning, fine 
weather ; a high dawn (the first daylight being 
seen above a bank of clouds), wind; a low 
dawn (the first light being low or in the hori- 
zon), fair weather. 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine 
weather, with moderate or light breezes; hard- 
edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, 
gloomy, blue sky, is windy ; but a light, bright 
blue sky indicates fine weather. Generally, the 
softer clouds look, the less wind (but, perhaps, 
the more rain) may be expected ; and tlie 
harder, more “greasy,” rolled, tufted, or rag- 
ged, the stronger the coming wind will prove. 
A bright yellow sky, at sunset, presages wind; 
a pale yellow, wet. Thus, by the prevalence 
of red, yellow, or gray tints, the coming weath- 
er may be very nearly foretold; almost ex- 
actly, indeed, if coupled with the aid of instru- 
ments. 

- Small, inky-looking clouds foretell rain; light 
scud-clouds driving across heavy masses of 
higher cloud show wind and rain; if alone, they 
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may indicate wind only. High upper clouds 
crossing the sun, moon, or stars, in a direction 
different from that of the lower clouds or of the 
Hang felt below, usually foretell a change of 
wind. 

After fine clear weather, the first signs in the 
sky ofa coming change are usually light streaks, 
curls, wisps, or mottled patches of white, dis- 
tant clouds (cirri and cirro-cumuli), which in- 
crease, and are followed by an overcasting of 
murky vapor (the stratus) that grows into 
cloudiness (cumulo-stratus.) This appearance, 
more or less oily or watery, as wind or rain 
will prevail, is an infallible sign. Usually, the 
higher and more distant such clouds seem to 
be, the more gradual, but general, the coming 
change of weather will prove. 

Light, delicate, quiet tints or colors, with 
soft, undefined forms of clouds, indicate 
and accompany fine weather ; but gaudy or un- 
usual hues, with hard, definitely outlined clouds, 
foretell rain, and probably strong wind. Misty 
clouds forming or hanging on heights, in case 
they remain, increase, or descend, show wind 
and rain coming. If such clouds rise or dis- 
perse, the weather will improve or become fine. 

When sea birds fly out early, and far to sea- 
ward, moderate wind and fair weather may be 
expected ; when they hang about the land, or 
over it, sometimes flying inland, expect a strong 
wind, with stormy weather. When birds of 
long flight, rooks, swallows, or others, hang 
about home, and fly up and down, or low, rain 
or wind may be expected. Many other creatures 
besides birds give indications by their actions 
of approaching rain or wind. When animals 
seek sheltered places, instead of spreading over 
their usual range, and when pigs carry straw 
to their sties, an unfavorable change may be 
expected. [The frequent whistling of quails 
in summer, and the flight and screaming of the 
nighthawk early in the afternoon, are very 
sure indications of the near approach of rain.] 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near 
the horizon, distant objects, such as hills, un- 
usually visible, or raised (by refraction), and 
what is called a “ good hearing day ”—sounds 
being heard with unusual clearness, or to un- 
usual distances—are among the signs, usually, 
of rain, sometimes, of wind. Much refraction 
(mirage) indicates an easterly wind. When, 
during a calm, smoke ascends with difficulty or 
to but little height, or settles, an unfavorable 
change is indicated. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather; so is 
fog. . [Not always: in this country, very heavy 
dew or white frost, especially if repeated, is al- 
most a sure presage of rain; and fog may pre- 
cede, or occur during, long rains.] Dew never, 
and fog seldom, occurs under an overcast sky, 
or when there is much wind. Fog is occasion- 
ally rolled away by wind, but seldom or never 
formed while it is blowing. More than usual 
twinkling of the stars, indistinctness or apparent 
multiplication of the moon’s horns, haloes, 
“wind-dogs” (fragments of rainbows, or de- 
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tached clouds), and the rainbow, are more or 
less significant of increasing wind, if not of ap- 
proaching rain, with or without wind. 

Near land, in. sheltered harbors, in valleys, 
or over low ground, there is usually a marked 
diminution of wind, during part of the night, 
and a dispersion of clouds. At such times, an 
eye on an overlooking height may see an ex- 
_ tended body of vapor below (condensed by the 

cooling of night), which seems to check the 
wind. Finally, along with the other indications 
of change or continuance of the wind or weath- 
er, the dryness or dampness of the air, and its 
temperature, are never to be overlooked. 

clones and Anti-Cyclones.—The occur- 
tence of cylones, or rain and wind storms of 
several hundred miles diameter, which at once 
advance and rotate or whirl, is now pretty 
generally received as a fact by theoretical and 
| cae meteorologists. Prof. Dove lays it 
own as generally true that when the air is in- 
draughted from all or many sides to a stormy 
centre of light ascending currents, the result- 
ing wind at the surface takes a movement in 
cyclonic curves (retrograde in northern lati- 
tudes, or in a direction the reverse of that of 
the hands of a watch, face upward); and that 
such winds are also produced when the equa- 
torial current forces its Way from 8.W. against 
a mass of quiescent air. Mr. S. A. Rowell, be- 
fore the British Association, 1862, presented 
what he considered objections to the cyclone 
theory ; among them, the great unlikelihood of 
the rotation of an extremely broad and thin 
disc of air, the greatest thickness not exceeding 
the one or two miles of height through which 
only such turning current can be formed, and 
of the supposition that this revolving disc will 
also make its way forward through the densest 
parts of the atmosphere. In truth, however, 
this is not a question to be settled by likelihood, 
but rather by actual record and comparison of 
the places of storms and the directions of winds 
in different parts of the area they cover, at 
successive hours and days through their con- 
tinuance ; and evidence of this sort appears now 
to be decidedly in favor of the cyclone theory. 

Mr. Galton, in a paper very recently read 
before the Royal Society, asserts that the oc- 
currence of direct rotations of vast discs of air 
(that is, those turning in the direction opposite 
of that of the cyclone, namely; in that of the 
hands of a watch) are also common, being due 
to an opposite cause, namely, heavy descending 
currents over a considerable area nearly calm ; 
and these winds he proposes to name anti-cy- 
clones. A comparison of simultaneous charts 
of the weather of Europe, over 93 epochs of 
observation, compiled and shortly to be pub- 
lished by him, showed an almost invariable de- 
flection of the wind currents in the course 
above mentioned (the same as that required in 
Doye’s law of the rotation of the wind), with 
occasional instanices of strongly marked and 
complete anti-cyclones. Indeed, an anti-cy- 
clone can feed a cyclone at any part of the cir- 
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cumference of the latter, and without abrupt- 
ness, just as two wheels by contact at their cir- 
cumferences turn in opposite directions. The 
localities of highest and lowest barometer, at 
the same time, were separated in his charts by 
distances of from 1,000 to 2,000 miles; and he 
concludes that whenever there are limited 
areas of very high and low barometer at dis- 
tances not exceeding the above, a line drawn 
from the former to the latter will be cut in all 
cases by winds coming from the left. He 
argues that, as the area of the cyclones is one 
of storm and rain, so that of the anti-cyclones 
is an area of general calms and fair weather. 

METHODISTS. The Methodists are by far 
the most numerous religious denomination of 
the United States, and were divided, in 1862, 
into the following branches: 1. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with a membership of 942,- 
906 (which, however, includes the Missionary 
Conference of Germany and. the Liberia Con- 
ference); 2. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, with about 700,000 members. 8. The 
American Wesleyan Methodists, with about 
21,000 members. 4. The Methodist Protestant 
Church, with about 90,000 members. 5. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
about 20,000 members. 6. The African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church, with about 6,000 
members. 7. The Evangelical Association, also 
called German Methodists, with 46,000 mem- 
bers. 8. The Free Methodist Church (origi- 
ted-in 1859), with a few congregations in New 
York and other Northern States. 9. The Inde- 
pendent Methodist Church, the first congre- 
gation of which was organized in 1860, in New 
York city. 10. The Central Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, consisting of three churches in 
Baltimore, which separated from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on account of the changes 
made by the last General Conference of the 
Church in the book of discipline. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, the most 
numerous of these denominations, suffered 
during the year 1862 a decrease of 45,617, the 
decrease of members being 22,045 and that of 
probationers 23,573. The largest decrease was 
shown in the border Conferences, which had 
been during the year the seat of the war, 
and part of which had even been under the 
control of the Confederates. Four of these 
Conferences, the Missouri and Arkansas, the 
Baltimore, the East Baltimore, and Western 
Virginia conferences, showed alone a decrease 
of 10,161 members. <A considerable increase 
was shown by the following Conferences: 
Nebraska, North Indiana, East Maine, East 
Genesee, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Six of the fifty-one Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, viz.: Missouri 
and Arkansas, Baltimore, East Baltimore, Phile- 
delphia (embracing the churches of Delaware), 
Kentucky and Western Virginia, are wholly or 
partly in slaveholding States. In one of these 
Conferences—Baltimore—a great dissatisfac- 
tion was manifested with a change made by the 
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last General Conference in 1860, respecting the 
position of the church on the Slavery question. 
A conyention of laymen. of the Conference, 
held at Staunton, Virginia, in March, 1861, 
simultaneously with the annual meeting of the 
Conference, adopted an address to the Annual 
Conference, in which they declared in favor 
of proclaiming the Baltimore Conference and 
those other Conferences which voted with her 
against the New Chapter on Slavery, “to be 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and that the 
General Conference and the majority of the 
Church have ceased to be any portion of said 
church.” The Annual Conference, in conformi- 
ty with the memorial of the laymen, passed: a 
series of resolutions, declaring that the General 
Conference “ by its unconstitutional action has 
sundered the ecclesiastical relation which had 
hitherto bound the Conferences together as 
one church, as far as any act of theirs could 
do so;” that the Baltimore Conference there- 
fore “declares itself separate and independent 
of the General Conference, still claiming to be 
notwithstanding an integral part of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church;” that the Conference 
would however “reunite with the other Con- 
ferences in the organization of another General 
Conference, if three fourths of the Annual 
Conferences should disavow the act of the 
General Conference of 1860 on the subject of 
slavery, and give thorough and satisfactory 
redress, by abrogating the New Chapter, by 
transferring the subject of slavery to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Annual Conferences 
where it exists, and by placing a fair propor- 
tion of the periodicals of the church under the 
charge and the direction of said Conferences.” 
These resolutions were passed by a vote of 87 
(of whom 58 were stationed in Virginia) in 
their favor, 45 refusing to participate in the 
proceedings as illegal, and 88 being absent. 
The actual secession of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence was, however, prevented by the outbreak 
of the civil war, and when the Annual Con- 
ference met again in March, 1862, but few of 
the Virginia members were present, and a 
considerable majority of the Conference, though 
renewing their protest against the New Chap- 
ter, passed resolutions of loyalty to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Five ministers with- 
drew, in consequence, from the jurisdiction of 
the Conference, and established in the city of 
Baltimore three independent societies, which 
were organized under the name of the Central 
Methodist Church. No trustworthy informa- 
tion had been received up to the end of the 
year 1862 as to what the preachers in the Vir- 
ginia portion of the Baltimore Conference would 
do. About forty of them assembled at Har- 
risonburg on the second Thursday in March, 
but no decisive resolutions were passed. 

With the exception of the Baltimiore Con- 
ference, all the Conferences, both of the border 
slaveholding ‘ and free States, passed resolu- 
tions expressive of loyalty to the National Goy- 
ernment, in most instances with entire una- 
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nimity. These resolutions, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, also expressed a wish for the speedy 
overthrow of slavery, and approbation of the 
President’s emancipation policy. 

One of the most important questions which 
agitated the church during the year 1862 was 
that of lay delegation. In accordance with a 
resolution passed by the General Conference, 
in 1860, the vote of the ministers and of the 
laity of every Annual Conference was taken — 
on the subject, and the returns gave the fol- 
lowing result: Ministers (in 48 Conferences), 
for lay delegation, 1,336; against, 3,025; 
laity (in 46 Conferences), for, 27,984; against, 
46,405. The lay vote had not been taken 
up to the close of the year in the Balti- 
more and Kentucky Conferences. The min- 
isterial vote shows a majority for the meas- 
ure in only 4 Conferences: viz., Philadelphia, 
East Genesee, Genesee, and Oregon; and the 
vote of the laity in 12 Conferences; Philadel- 

hia, New York, New York East, Providence, 

ew England, New Hampshire, Black River, 
Oneida, East Genesee, Genesee, Wyoming, Oal- 
ifornia. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South was 
reduced by the war to an unfortunate condition. 
The General Conference of the church, which 
was to have met during the year 1862 at New Or- 
leans was, indefinitely postponed. The book con- 
cern at Nashville, after the occupation of that 
city by the Federal troops, was entirely broken 
up. The missionary treasury was reported to be 
without funds to meet outstanding drafts. The 
organs of the church published in St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and Memphis, and 
probably nearly all the other denominational 
papers, were discontinued, An informal meet- 
ing of 8 of the 6 bishops of the church, to- 
gether with several members of the board of 
managers of the Missionary Society, and sey- 
eral ministers of the Georgia Conference, was 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, in April, 1862, when 
it was resolved to apportion the support and 
travelling expenses of the bishops among the 
several Annual Conferences. In some of the 
border States the church was greatly disor- 
ganized, as a considerable portion of the mem- 
bers showed themselves decidedly opposed to 
the secession doctrines which were advocated 
by nearly all the church organs. In Missouri 
and western Virginia a number of members 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 

issouri a convention of Union members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South was held on 
August 6, which adopted an address to the Mis- 
souri Conference of the denomination, announc- 
ing their intention to remain in the church only 
if the church would be loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, It is believed that 
a considerable portion of those members 
of the church will soon join the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. From Kentucky it was re- 
ported that there were 86 of the travelling 
preachers in the Louisville Conference, and a 
goodly number in the Kentucky Conference, 
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who were determined to adhere to the 
Federal Union, and many of whom intimated 
that if the separation of the States should be 
final, they would be inclined to return to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It was also ascer- 
tained that the senior bishop of the church, 
Bishop Soule, was opposed to secession. In 
California and Oregon the Southern Methodist 
organization is threatened with utter extinc- 
tion. The organ of the denomination has been 
discontinued, the book depository in San Fran- 
cisco closed, an institution of learning, which 

was to be made a first class college, is only a 
small preparatory school, and toward the close 
of the year it was expected that Southern 
Methodism, as an organization, would soon 
cease to exist in the Pacific States. 

In the Methodist Protestant Church the war 
has developed the breach which has always ex- 
isted between the Northern and Southern Con- 
ferences with regard to the slavery question, 
and the denomination has actually split into two 
organizations. All the Conferences in the 
free States, as well as that of West Vir- 
ginia, have indicated their loyalty by taking 
strong and firm ground in support of the Fed- 
eral Government. They also, with only one 
exception, have expressed themselves in favor 
of a restoration of the General Conference. 
The Conference of West Virginia has, in every 
respect, fully identified itself with that of the 
free States. 

The British possessions in North America 
have offshoots of the several Methodist organ- 
izations in Great Britain, as well as the Canada 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which in the Episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment agrees with the main branch of Meth- 
odism in the United States. In Canada, ac- 
cording to the official census of the population, 
taken in 1861, the Methodists occupy the third 
rank numerically, after the Roman Catholic and 


__. Anglican churches, treading very closely on 


the Church of England, which only out- 
strips them by 2,733. Both in Lower and 
in Upper Canada the Methodists have gained, 
in the interval between the two last enumera- 
tions (1852 and 1861), relatively to all other de- 
nominations. In Lower Canada they number- 
ed 21,183 in 1852, or 2.88 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation: and 80,582 in 1861, or 2.75 per cent. 
In Upper Canada they numbered 207,656 in 
1852, or 21.81 per cent.; and 341,572 in 1861, 
or 24.47 percent. Inthe whole province they 
numbered 228,839 in 1852, or 12.42 per cent.; 
and 372,154 in 1861, or 14.85 per cent. of the 
increased population. Among the several Meth- 
odist denominations, the New Connection Meth- 
odists showed the greatest progress. They num- 
bered, in 1852, 10,989; and, in 1862, 29,492, 
giving an increase of about 170 per cent. during 
the ten years. 

In South America, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States has a flourishing 
mission at Buenos Ayres, numbering, in 1862, 
92 members. 
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In Hayti, the English Wesleyans sustain a 
mission which had, in 1862, 4 circuits, 4 chap- 
els, 8 other preaching places, 6 missionaries, 
10 other agents, 239 members, 16 members on 
trial, 265 scholars in schools, and an average 
attendance of 1,400 in public worship. 

In the British portion of the West Indies, the 
Wesleyan Methodists have numerous churches 
in Antigua, St. Vincent’s, and Demerara, Ja- 
maica, Honduras, and Bahama, together with 
84 missionaries and 48,719 members. 

The main branch of Methodists in Great 
Britain, the Wesleyan Methodists, held, in 1862, 
their 119th Annual Conference in Camborne, 
Cornwall, on July 31 and the following days. 
It was presided over by the Rev. C. Prest. Of 
the “Legal Hundred” ministers who form 
the Conference, three had died during the 
year, and two had retired. The amounts 
raised during the year from all sources 
for the funds of the connection were as follows: 
foreign missions, £137,280; theological institu- 
tion, £7,363; contingent, £14,825 ; general 
chapel fund, £6,151 ; education fund, £9,857; 
worn-out ministers, £12,987; Kingswood and 
Woodhouse Grove schools, ete., £14,211. The 
British Conference of Wesleyan Methodism 
comprises the churches of Great Britain, of Ire- 
land, and. numerous foreign missions, and in 
close connection with it are four other Con- 
ferences, viz., the French, Australasian, Cana- 
da, and Eastern British America Conference. 
The general statistics of Wesleyan Methodism, 
in 1862, are exhibited in the following table: 


CONFERENCE. Members. On trial. Bo 
IL. British Conference: 

Great Britain............ 25,608 | 1,110 
I WAST baseoes ol Cte 22,741 728 142 
Foreign Missions ........ 349 5,175 899 
MREL. ch vaciacvebceceahs 416,346 81,511 1,651 
II. French Conference....... 1,586 155 25 
III. Australasian Conference.. 86,307 6,514 159 
IV. Canada Conference....... 50,341 4,064 375 

Y. Eastern British America 
Conference. ......+..+.0% 15,889 1,448 99 
Potato sees ios cose sntds 519,969 | 43,692 | 2,309 


The New Connection Methodists, who were 
formed in August, 1797, of about 5,000 mem- 
bers, numbered at the Conference, in 1862, 12 
districts, 56 circuits, and 3 missions, 127 preach- 
ers, and 24,271 members; in Ireland 7 circuits 
and stations, 7 missionaries, and 782 members; 
and in Canada 82 cireuit preachers, and 7,423 
members. There has been, during the year, 
an increase of 1,539 members in England, and 
a decrease of 16 in Ireland. 

The Bible Christians, who originated in'1818, 
held, in 1862, their 44th Conference at Ports- 
mouth, on the 30th of July. This, although 
one of the smallest, is, in proportion to its num- 
bers, the most flourishing branch of the great 
Methodist denomination in that country. The 
number of travelling preachers is 207, four of 
whom are women. Foreign missions, in the 
strict sense of the word, the Bible Christians 
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have none. The home circuits are 82; the 
home mission stations, 27; those in Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, 6; in Australia, 18. They had, 
in 1862, 25,392 members, and 32,658 scholars. 

The Primitive Methodists, according to the 
minutes. of the 43d Annual Conference, had in 
1862, 776 travelling preachers, male and female, 
2,519 connectional chapels, 3,542 rented chapels, 
141,185.members (increase 5,791), 2,322 Sun- 
day schools, 189,057 scholars (increase 8,993), 
including the Home and Foreign Missions. 

The United Methodist Churches, who were 
formed in 1857, by the amalgamation of the 
association (the secession headed by Dr. War- 
ren, 1835, and some who seceded, principally at 
Leeds, in 1829), and the seceders of 1849 re- 
ported, in 1862, 60,880 members, and 122,320 
scholars. 

The yearly delegate meeting of the Wesleyan 
Reform Union was held in London, August 19 
and 20. Thirty-five delegates were in attend- 
ance. The following is a summary of the de- 
tailed circuit returns: chapels and other preach- 
ing places 323, preachers 635, members in so- 
ciety 11,355, Sunday schools 179, Sunday schol- 
ars 20,754, 

The French Wesleyan Conference—the sta- 
tistics of which have already been given—began 
its annual session at Nimes, on the 27th of June. 
It was reported that during the last two or 
three years the building of chapels has been 
begun, and that they are now quickly multi- 
plied in all directions. There is also a consider- 
able increase in the membership. It was de- 
termined by the Conference to extend the pub- 
lication interests, to enlarge the organ of the 
denomination (the Hvangeliste), and to publish 
several new works.. The Government, during 
the last few years, has manifested a more friend- 
ly feeling toward the Methodist Church. 

The German Annual Conference, which com- 
prises the Methodist Churches of Germany and 
German Switzerland, and is in connection with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 
met at Ludwigsburg, Wurtemberg. This Con- 
ference comprises 15 missionary members in 
_ Conference, 1,753 members in full connection, 
824 members on trial, 8 churches with parson- 
ages, 4 districts, 19 circuits. The Mission In- 
stitute at Bremen has already sent out 18 
ministers, and had, in 1862, 8 students. Be- 
sides this Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Wesleyan Methodists of England 
sustain a mission in Germany, which, in 1862, 
had 4 numbers of circuits, 2 chapels, 71 other 
preaching places, 6 missionaries, 47 subordinate 
agents, 416 members in full connection, 137 
members on trial, 30 scholars, and 2,400 at- 
tendants on public worship. The Evangelical 
Association (German Methodists) of the United 
States have also established a mission in south- 
ern Germany. 

The Scandinavian missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Denmark and Norway 
had, in 1862, 4 churches, 911 members, and 5 
Sunday schools, with 193 children. 
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The foundation of Methodist missions has 
also been laid in Spain, Italy, and Bulgaria. In 
Spain the Wesleyan Methodists of England had, 
in 1862, 1 chapel, 3 other preaching places, 2 
missionaries, 20 subordinate agents, 51 mem- 
bers, 6 members on trial, 267 Sunday scholars, 
and 650 attendants on public worship. A mis- 
sion in Italy was begun by the Wesleyan 
Methodists of England in 1862 ; the nucleus of 
a congregation was formed in Parma, and a 
literary institution opened in Milan. In Bul- 
garia the Methodist Episcopal Church has had, 
since 1857, a mission, which now comprises 
three stations, Tirnooa, Shumla, and Tultcha, 
At the latter place there are 4 members, 2 day 
schools, with a regular attendance of about 70 
children, 2 Sunday schools, with a regular at- 
tendance of about 50 children. The missionary 
of this place is chiefly laboring among the 
Melokans, a Russian sect, and the Germans in — 
Tultcha, in the neighboring villages, and in 
southern Russia. : ’ 

In Asia the Wesleyan Methodists were sup- 
porting, in 1862, the following missions: south- 
ern Ceylon (Singhalese), with 22 missionaries, 
1,736 members, 427 members on trial; north- 
ern Ceylon (Tamu)), 23 missionaries, 452 mem- 
bers, 18 members on trial; in India 17 circuits, 
22 chapels, 25 other preaching places, 36 mis- 
sionaries, 156 subordinate agents, 890 mem- 
bers, 40 members on trial, 2,979 scholars, 4,115 
attendants on public worship; in China 1 mis- 
sionary, 830 members. The Wesleyan printing 
establishment at Colombo, Ceylon, issued and 
distributed every month 10,000 copies of tracts, 
periodicals, and portions of holy Scriptures 
among the native Singhalese. At the printing 
establishment at Bangalore, southern India, the 
printing of a quarto edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Canarese has been completed, and the 
whole Bible is now, for the first time, available 
in this language. The same establishment has 
issued 80,000 Canarese tracts, 15,000 English 
and Canarese school books, and several other 
books. The Methodist Episcopal Church hasa 


mission in China, the centre of which is at — 


Fuhchau, with 25 missionary agents, American 
and Chinese, and 87 members; and another in 
India, which had, in November, 1862, 21 mis- 
sionaries, 12 native preachers, 178 communi- 
cants, 29 schools, and 1,224 scholars. 

In Africa the Wesleyan Methodists of Eng- 
land have missions at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Kaffraria, and Bechuana, Natal, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, and Gold Coast, together with 80 mis- 
sionaries, and 16,425 members. They have 
printing presses at Mount Coke, British Caf- 
fraria, at Sierra Leone, and at Thaba Unchn, 
in the Bechuana country. The number of 
pages printed in the latter of these establish- 
ments amounted to over 300,000. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the United States has, 
in Africa, 20 missionaries and 1,473 members. 

The Australasian Conference of Wesleyan 
Methodists met in January, 1862, at Adelaide, 
The increase of members in the colonies has 
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been 1,137, besides 1,059 on trial. In the mis- 
sion districts there has been an increase of 
5,455, the largest being in Fiji, and the small- 
est in Zealand, where the relations of the Maori 
and European populations are still in an un- 


settled state. 

MEXICO, a North American Republic. 
Area, 833,028 square miles, Population in 
1858, 8,283,088. President, Benito Juarez. 

The Annual Cyclopedia for 1861, in its ac- 
count of Mexico, closes with the military oc- 
cupation by the allied English, French and 
‘Spanish forces, of Vera Cruz and the fortress 
of San Juan d’Ulloa, which had been yielded 
to them by the Mexicans without a conflict, the 
latter retiring a short distance into the interior 
and cutting off their supplies. Vera Cruz and 
the low lands in its vicinity have a deadly 
climate, especially for unacclimated foreigners ; 
and between that city and the Mexican capital 
rises an elevated country, difficult of passage 
and void of water, food, or forage for the 
enemy. To traverse this route with a small 
force (the united forces of the allies did not 
exceed 25,000 men, more than half of whom 
were sailors), surrounded at every step of the 
route, was impracticable. To remain at Vera 
Cruz, which had been their previously declared 
policy, was to expose themselves to almost 
certain death from the terrible vomito or yel- 
low fever always prevalent there during the 
hot season, and which threatened to be unusu- 
ally virulent the ensuing season. At the be- 

inning of the year the Mexican President, 

uarez, had appealed to the Mexicans of all 
parties, forgetting their party differences for 
the time, to unite in expelling the hated 
invader from their soil, and his appeal had 
been listened to with favor. All classes, even 
the most strenuous of the Moderados, or cleri- 
eal party, united. with the most advanced of 
_ the progressistas or liberals, in defence of the 
republic, and despite the poverty of the coun- 
try from years of anarchy and revolution, they 
were capable of offering a formidable resist- 
ance to the invaders. To add to the difficul- 
ties of the allied forces, they 3.0n began to 
quarrel with each other. Géneral Prim, the 
commander of the Spanish forces, finding that 
the proposition of Spain to have a Bourbon 
placed upon the throne of Mexico when con- 
quered, was received with disfavor by the 
French, who wished for an Austrian prince, 
became convinced that the claims of Spain 
could be settled by negotiation. President 
Juarez had at the commencement of the year 
demanded that the allies should reémbark the 
bulk of their forces at Vera Cruz, and retain- 
ing only a body guard of 2,000 men, should 
meet him with a similar guard at Orizaba, a 
few leagues in the interior, for a negotiation; 
and this proposition being declined, he had 
sent a skilful diplomatist, Senor Zamacona, to 
Vera Cruz to ascertain what was the prospect 
for an arrangement with the allies. This 
statesman soon comprehended the position of 
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affairs between the Spanish General and the 
French Admiral, and arranged for an interview 
between General Prim and the Mexican Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Senor Doblado. This 
interview took place on the 15th of February, 
at the little village of Soledad, upon the road 
between Cordova and Orizaba, and resulted in 
the arrangement known as the Convention of 
Soledad. This convention evinced the high 
diplomatic ability of the Mexican minister. It 
allowed the allies to occupy healthy positions 
in Tierras Templadas, or more elevated regions 
at some distance from the coast; but at the 
same time it postponed the period for com- 
mencing negotiations to the 15th of April, and 
thus indirectly recognized, which the allied 
powers had before refused to do, the govern- 
ment of Juarez, as the de facto Mexican govern- 
ment, gave him time to collect his forces, and 
delayed the action of the allies to a period 
when the vomite would prove his powerful ally, 
while it afforded the means of promoting the 
discord already existing between the leaders 
of the allied forces. General Prim signed this 
convention in behalf of Spain, and presented it 
to the other leaders, for their acceptance. The 
English minister, Sir Charles Wyke, who was 
with the English forces, inclined to accept the 
convention, as a preliminary to separate nego- 
tiations for England alone, though not alto- 
gether satisfied that Gen. Prim should have 
negotiated it alone, but the French Admiral 
opposed it, and though provisionally accepting 
it so far as to lead his troops into the interior 
referred it to the French government, which 
wholly disapproved it, and refused to be bound 
by it. One object, at least, of the astute Mexi- 
can statesman was accomplished by it, the feud 
between the allies became every day more 
open, and presently they separated, the Eng- 
lish occupying Cordova, the French Tehuacon, 
and the Spaniards Orizaba, and their action 
and intercourse with the Mexicans gradually 
became entirely independent of each other. 
Sir Charles Wyke made an arrangement for the 
payment of the English claims, which were 
much larger than either of the others (see An- 
nual Cyclopedia, 1861), by receiving a portion 
of the customs, and Gen. Prim made some 
composition of the Spanish claim. 

Juarez, meantime, understanding their differ- 
ences, and foreseeing that he should have only 
the French to fight, took a more decided posi- 
tion, increased his forces, proclaimed that those 
Mexicans who took sides against the govern- 
ment should be regarded as traitors and pun- 
ished as such, and his commanding general 
Zaragoza, having taken General Robles, a 
Mexican officer, who had adhered to Miramon, 
and had endeavored to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Juarez, a prisoner, tried him by mar- 
tial law, and executed him at once, almost 
within sight of the French camp. During the 
first days of March, Gen. Almonte, another 
Mexican officer, formerly a president of the re- 
public, but who had been a bitter opponent of 
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Juarez, and had, while in Europe, advocated 
the overthrow of the Mexican government, and 
the placing of the Archduke Maximilian upon 
the throne of the kingdom to be established 
by the allies, arrived at Vera Cruz, having a 
letter from the emperor Napoleon III, and 
proceeded to the French camp at Tehuacan. 
Juarez demanded that he should be surrender- 
ed to his officers as a traitor and outlaw. The 
French Admiral refused peremptorily to give 
him up; the Spanish and English commanders 
insisted that it was his duty to do so. The 
French Admiral, finding that his refusal was 
regarded as a violation of the armistice by the 
Mexicans, fell back to Chiquihuite, according 
to the terms of the convention of Soledad, 
which the other commanders contended he had 
no right to do without consulting with them. 
Angry interviews resulted, and at length, after 
a final conference not of the pleasantest char- 
acter, on the 8th of April, 1862, at Orizaba, the 
Spanish and English commanders returned to 
Vera Oruz with their forces, embarked on 
board their transport ships and left the French 
alone in Mexico. The course adopted by these 
commanders was subsequently approved by 
their respective governments. 

No sooner were the allies of the French 
forces gone, than Senor Almonte, who up to 
that period had remained quiet, stirred up a 
few malcontents to make pronunciamentos in 
his favor at Cordova and Orizaba, and took 
advantage of these to proclaim himself the dic- 
tator of Mexico, and to organize around him a 
band of officers composed of those who had 
been traitors to their country. He collected 
also a little troop of soldiers, which he put 
under the command of one of his creatures, a 
General Galves, and as Miramon had previous- 
ly done, commenced a course of plunder, out- 
rage, and murder, and by his subsequent course 
in contracting loans in the name of his pretended 
government, and his cruelties toward the Mexi- 
cans who have fallen into his hands, he has great- 
ly embarrassed his-French allies, and made them 
so obnoxious to the Mexicans, that they have 
greatly regretted their connection with him. 

After the departure of the English and Span- 
ish forces, the Admiral De la Graviere was 
superseded by General Lorencez, who brought 
reénforcements to the French forces, and who, 
pushing forward from Chiquihuite toward 
Puebla, and deceived by the promises of Al- 
monte and his followers, that there was a large 
party in that city who would revolt in favor of 
the French, suffered himself to be persuaded to 
attack it without sufficient artillery, met with 
a mortifying and disastrous defeat, and was 
compelled to fall back upon Orizaba. Here he 
remained, urging the French Government to 
send him speedy reénforcements and supplies, 
as all other sources of supply were cut off, and 
even much of those sent to him from Vera Cruz 
(where the fleet lay), was interrupted by the 
Mexican guerillas. On the 18th of May, one 
of his battalions repulsed a Mexican force 
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which sought to prevent a junction of his forces 
with those of Gen. Marquez, one of Almonte’s 
generals. On the 12th of June, General Zara- 
goza, the Mexican commander of the forces of 
Juarez, arrived at Tecamalucan, about 7 miles 
from Orizaba, with a considerable force, and 


sent the same day a letter to Gen. Lorencez, ° 


representing the perils of his position and de- 
manding his surrender; Lorencez made an 
evasive answer, and by two well-planned sal- 
lies, on the 13th and 14th of the month, defeat- 
ed separately the corps of Orteza, and that of 
Zaragoza, and compelled their retreat with a 
heavy loss, estimated by the French at 5,000 
or more, killed, wounded and missing. From 
this time until October, there were no battles; 
but the French army suffered terribly from the 
vomito, losing nearly 1,000 men out of about 
5,000, and were so constantly harassed by the 
guerillas, who cut off their supplies, that they 
were at times reduced almost to starvation. Early 
in October, Gen. Forey arrived with nearly 
85,000 fresh troops, a part of them negro troops 
from Egypt, loaned to the emperor by Said 
Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt; but the Mexi- 
cans, nowise daunted by this display of force, 
were working with great diligence to make 
Puebla impregnable, and harassed the French 
constantly by their guerilla attacks. Gen. Forey 
-moved forward on the route to Puebla in No- 
vember, but soon found that his communication 
with Vera Oruz, which was indispensable for 
his supplies, was cut off, and it was only by 
stationing a strong body of troops at La Soledad 
that he could keep it open. His vanguard, 4,- 
000 strong, under Gen. Berthier, were surprised, 
before reaching Puebla,and over 2,000 killed and 


wounded. The main army approached Puebla, — 


but were repulsed with heavy loss. Tampico 
and Jalapa,:the former an important port, 
which had been in possession of the French 
forces, were evacuated in the latter part of 


December, in order to concentrate his force on — 


the line from Vera Cruz to Puebla. The small- 
pox, in its most malignant form, had broken out 
among the French troops at Vera Cruz, and the 
French general found himself compelled at the 
beginning of 1863 to call for 10,000 more troops, 

The position of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States on the affairs of Mexico was thus de- 
scribed by the Secretary of State in a circular 
dated March 3, 1862: 


The President has relied upon the assurance given 
his Government by the allies, that they were in pur- 
suit of no political object, but simply the redress of 
their grievances. He entertains no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the allies; and if his confidence in their good 
faith had been disturbed, it would be restored by the 
frank explanations given by them, that the Govern- 
ments of Spain, France, and Great Britain have no in- 
tention of intervening to procure a change in the con- 
stitutional form of government now existing in Mexico, 
or any political change which should be in opposition 
to the will of the Mexican people. In short, he has 
cause: to believe that the allies are unanimous in de- 
claring that the revolution proposed to Mexico 1s 
solely prompted by certain Mexican citizens, who are 
now in Europe. 


MICHIGAN, one of the northwestern States, 
bounded on the west in part by the lake of 
the same name, increased in population during 
the ten years preceding 1860, the number of 
$51,459. For the farther details of the census 
‘of 1860, which were published in 1862, relative 
to Michigan, see Unrrep Srares. 

The Legislature of Michigan assembled on 
the Ist Wednesday of January, 1862. It had 
been elected on the 1st Tuesday of November 


eceing: The members were divided as fol- 
OWS: 


. Senate. House. Total. 
Republicans ape 63 81 
Democrats......... 14 87 51 


On the 18th of January, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted, as expressing the prevail- 
ing opinion of this body, and subsequently laid 
before Congress : 

Whereas the Government of the United States is 
engaged in putting down a causeless and wicked rebel- 
lion against its authority and sovereignty, inaugurated 
by ambitious men to obtain political power—a Gov- 
ernment, the safety and perpetuity of which must 
ever rest upon the loyalty of its citizens, and in an ad- 
herence to the Constitution; and whereas the welfare 
of mankind, the usefulness and power of the nation, 
are involved in the events and issues of the present 
conflict, therefore, 

Bz it resolved, That Michigan, loyal to herself and to 
the Federal Government, reaffirms her undying hos- 
tility to traitors, her abiding love for freedom, and her 
confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of the nation- 
al Administration. 

Resolved, That the ope of Michigan deem it the 
imperative duty of the Government to speedi ly put 
down all insurrection against its authority and sov- 
Soe, by the use of every constitutional means, and 

e employment of every energy it possesses; that 
, igan stands firm in her determination to sustain, 
_ by men and treasure, the Constitution and the Union, 
and claims that the burden of loyal men should be 
lightened, as far as eoemsbis, by confiscating, to the 
it extent, the property of all insurrectionists ; and 
} as between the institution of slavery and the 
_ maintenance of the Federal Government, Michigan 
does not hesitate to say that in such exigency slavery 
should be swept from the land, and our country be 
maintained. 


The citizens of the State were divided into 

two parties—the republicans and the demo- 
crats; the latter were designated by some as 
“Unionists,” meaning by that all who were in 
favor of preserving the Union, but opposed to 
the Administration. The democratic party held 
@ convention at Detroit, on the 5th of March, 
and passed a series of resolutions, but post- 
poned the nomination of any candidates for the 
election in November: 


The resolutions were expressive of the position of 
the democracy of Michigan, in the present crisis, 
promising to support the Government in all constitu- 
tional means to suppress :the rebellion, and opposing 
the termination of the war until all resistance to the 
Government everywhere ceases. 

Abolitionism was strongly denounced as equally 
guilty with Southern secessionism, and the speedy 
extinguishment of both was hoped for. 

Also approving the modification of Gen. Fremont’s 
eeennaen, and of Secretary Cameron’s report, and 

e appointment of the present Secretary of War, as 
indications that the President would adhere to the Con- 
stitution. 

Also denouncing corruption and extravagance, and 
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demanding honesty and economy in the administra. 
tion of Government. 

Subsequently the same party nominated for 
governor Stout, with candidates for 
State officers. The principles upon which the 
election was based will be perceived by the 
foregoing, and by reference to the resolu- 
tions adopted by the democratic conventions 
of Indiana and Iowa. 

The republican party nominated for retlec- 
tion for governor Austin Blair, and candidates 
for State officers. The general principles by 
which they were influenced in voting can be 
seen with sufficient clearness by reference to 
the resolutions of the Illinois republican con- 
vention, and by those above mentioned, subse- 
quently adopted in the Legislature of Michigan. 

At the election on the second Tuesday in 
November, the votes of the citizens for gover- 
nor were cast as follows: 


’ 1862. 1860. 
Republican .....--++++++ 68,716 87,806 
Democratic ......e0.0.20- 62,102 67,221 

Majority. ssi... cases 6,614 20,585 


Six republican members of Congress were 
chosen, for whom the vote was as follows: 


Republican. Democratic, 
IEb DIATICS. « <<s6n00,0 0 13,400 13,208 
2d ie bids scuveenwen 14,147 11,385 
8d ae aaa 12,317 11,467 
et eee Pee Eee s Se CE 10,013 7,308 
DE xe 7 gate ooeess 10,432 10,696 
SG EE Rae eS eS 7,879 7,340 


The number of troops which entered the 
Federal army from the State is nearly 50,000 ; 
of whom 24,097, embracing eighteen regiments 
of infantry, one regiment and one company of 
engineers, three regiments of cavalry, six com- 
panies of sharpshooters, one company of light 
and six of heavy artillery, and thirteen com- 
panies of infantry, and two squadrons of cavalry, 
enlisted in other States, took the field in 1861, 

The length of railroads in the State exceeds 
800 miles, at a cost of construction of over 
$31,000,000. Three principal lines, connecting 
the eastern portion of the country with the Up- 
per Mississippi valley, cross the State. These 
are called the Southern, Central, and Detroit 
and Milwaukee. A fourth, intended to con- 
nect by steam ferry with the Sheboygan and 
Fond du Lac of northern Wisconsin, has been 
commenced. The State has one canal, which 
extends around the falls of St. Mary, and con- 
nects Lake Superior with the other lakes. (See 
page 230.) 

No State has an institution so largely en- 
dowed or with so complete an organization as 
the University of Michigan. It has not only 
the faculty usually found in colleges in this 
country, but a corps of legal and medical pro- 
fessors besides others of the higher sciences 
and the fine arts. An entrance fee of $10 is the 
only payment required of the student. There 
are also the Kalamazoo College, under the di- 
rection of the Baptist denomination; Albion 
College, under the Methodist denomination ; 
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and Hillsdale College, under the Free Will Bap- 
tists. The State has a primary school fund ex- 
ceeding $1,698,861, a university fund exceed- 
ing $500,000, and the normal school fund not 
far from $20,000. The number of children 
attending school in the State, in 1861, was 
202,504 out of 252,533. 

The salt manufactures in the State, in conse- 
quence of the high price of the article during 
the last year, became rapidly developed. Sag- 
inaw is the principal town in the region, 
and the salt fields extend from the bay west- 
ward between forty and fifty miles, to the 
point where the Chippewa river passes into 
the Tittioaw fissee, and even beyond. In breadth 
they are about thirty miles. This whole dis- 
trict forms a basin constantly filling with brine 
85 to 92 per cent. Boring is pushed to the 
depth of eight hundred feet, and the supply 
continues inexhaustible. The brine, although 
containing impurities, compares well with the 
Onondaga and Kanawha brines. This portion 
of the country is also a great lumber region, 
which is inducing a rapid settlement. Salt 
docks and lumber yards alternate for twenty- 
five miles up the Saginaw river. About six 
hundred thousand barrels were manufactured 
during the year. The old kettles and furnaces 
are gradually giving way to the new process of 
evaporating by steam in large vats, which pro- 
duces a better quality of salt at a reduced cost. 
The geological survey of the State has also de- 
veloped vast treasures of iron, copper, lead, 
coal, marble, and gypsum. The debt of the 
State on July 1st, 1862, was as follows: 


snstnting cial pisee ate axes lee tela cali eete 177,000 00 

Part paid “Five Million Loan,” when funded, 
due'in' 1868, willbe. s,s. se wiewerccoete $3,314 00 
“Renewal Loan,” 6 per cent., due in 1878..... 216,090 00 
“Temporary Loan,” 7 per cent., due in 1878.... 50,000 00 
Internal improvem't warrant bonds, on demand 50 00 
Sault Canal bonds, 6 per cent., due in 1876.... 100,000 00 
War loan bonds, 7 per cent., due in 1886....... 605.500 00 
Internal improvem't warrants, due on demand 8,592 82 


Dotalen:; ascends cy bis anncenivtcsagbweddge 5mm $2,979,781 82 


MINNESOTA, one of the northern central 
States of the Union, enclosing in its boundaries 
the head waters of the Mississippi river, the 
Red River of the North, and the St. Louis, the 
highest source of the St. Lawrence; area, 83,- 
531 square miles; population, in 1860, 173,855. 

Minnesota, though one of the youngest of 
the sisterhood of States, having been organ- 
ized as a territory in 1849, and admitted into 
the Union as a State in 1857, has exhibited 
great energy and enterprise. Its population is 
largely from New England, but considerable 
bodies of Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes 
have also settled in different portions of the 


State, attracted by its fine climate, and the- 


productiveness of its soil. The population of 
some of the western counties is almost wholly 
German, while in the more northern counties 
the Swedes and Norwegians predominate. 

The governor of the State is Alexander 
Ramsey, of St. Paul, who was chosen in Octo- 
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ber, 1861, and assumed office in January, 1862. 
His term expires in January, 1864. The secre- 
tary of State is J. H. Baker, of Blue Earth, 
elected at the same time and for the same 
term as the governor. At the election in 
October, 1862, a Legislature and two members 
of Congress were chosen. The political com- 
plexion of the Legislature elected was: senate, 
republicans, 16; democrats, 5. House, repub- 
licans, 29; democrats, 12; Union democrat, 1. 
The congressmen elected were William Win- 
dam, in the Ist district, majority, 2,940; 2d 
district, Ignatius Donnelly, majority, 2,010. 
Both are republicans. 

The State has been very prompt in furnish- 
ing her quota of troops, having equipped and _ 
sent into the field before December 1, 1862, 
11,887, including the first three months’ regi- 
ment of 930 men. This amount is about 300 
in excess of her quota on all the calls. 

During the spring and early summer of 
1862, reports from various sources reached the * 
United States Government, indicating that the — 
Indian tribes of Utah, Colorado, Dakota, and 
western Nebraska would ravage the Territories _ 
and frontier States. It was said that emissa- — 


ries from the Southern Confederacy had been _ 


among them, stimulating them to rise and 
plunder and destroy the frontier settlements; — 
and to encourage them in this movement, 
they were told that the United States Govern- 
ment was broken up by the South, and could © 
make no resistance. Adventurers from Cana- 
da, too, had visited them in the early part of 
the year (when, in consequence of the Mason _ 
and Slidell affair, it was expected there would — 
be a war with Great Britain), urging them to — 
bring their furs across the boundary, and as- 
suring them that they should be aided with 


money and arms to drive the Americans from _ 


their lands. The Indians while thus prompted 
to insurrection, by evil and designing men from 
both north and south of their hunting fields, 
had also many imaginary and some real grounds 


of complaint against the Indian agents sent — 


among them by the United States Government. 
Some of these had proved unworthy of their — 
trust; had swindled and defrauded the In- 
dians, and had treated them with harshness; 
and though these were the exceptions, and 
perhaps rare exceptions, yet the delay in pay- 
ing the Indian annuities, owing tothe negligence 
of the Indian bureau, and the attempt on the © 
part of some of the agents to pay them in legal — 
tender notes instead of gold, which the Govern-_ 
ment had furnished, aroused distrust in the 
minds of the Red men; and led them to plot 
revenge. . 

The reports which reached the Department 
of the Interior had given rise to so much ap- 
prehension that the commissioner of Indian 
affairs published in the summer an advertise- 
ment warning the public of the dangers in 
taking the overland route to the Pacific. 

Meantime the settlers in western Minnesota 
were entirely unsuspicious of danger. A large 


proportion o1 these settlers were Germans, es- 
I y in Brown and the fy aa counties ; 
a considerable number were Norwegians, and 
the remainder generally of* American birth. 
st of them had purchased considerable 
farms, and they had built up small but thriving 
yillages throughout the tier of western coun- 
ties. They were on terms of friendship with 
the Indians, and had no apprehension of any 
treachery from them. ; 
_ Though an insurrection had been deliberately 
planned, there is reason to believe that the mas- 
sacre was precipitated somewhat sooner than 
wasatfirst intended. On the 17th of August, 4 
drunken Indians, belonging to Little Crow’s 
band of Sioux, roaming through the country and 
becoming intoxicated on whiskey obtained from 
a white man, had a violent altercation with each 
_ other as to which of them was the bravest, 
and finally determined that the test of their 
bravery should be the killing of a white man. 
After committing several murders, and be- 
coming somewhat sober, they fled to their vil- 
lage (Red Wood), and told their chief, Little 
Crow, who was one of the conspirators, what 
they had done. He, expecting retaliation for 
this outrage, at once determined upon com- 
mencing the intended attack, and on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, with a force of 250 or 300 In- 
dians, proceeded to the agency at Yellow Med- 
icine and engaged in an indiscriminate slaugh- 
‘ter of all the whites he could find there. Mr. 
Galbraith, the agent, was absent, having left 
home three days before, but his family were 
- among the victims of this murderous assault. 
A force of 45 soldiers, sent up from Fort Ridg- 
ley at the first rumor of disturbance, were at- 
tacked by the Indians in ambush, and half their 
- number slain. The marauders, flushed with 
_ success, pressed on with their work of death, 
_ murdering, with the most atrocious brutalities, 
the settlers in their isolated farmhouses, violat- 
ing and then killing women, beating out the 
brains of infants or nailing them to the doors 
of houses, and practising every species of atro- 
city which their fiendish natures prompted. On 
the 21st of August, they had attacked New 
Ulm, a flourishing German settlement, the cap- 
ital of Brown county, with a large force, had 
beleaguered Fort Ridgley, and were advancing 
upon other settlements. The only Indians en- 
gaged in these outrages were Sioux, and that 
rtion of them under the special command of 
ittle Crow. The Chippewas, the inveterate 
enemies of the Sioux, who had also a reserva- 
tion in Minnesota, were uneasy, and assumed a 
threatening attitude. They alleged gross frauds 
on the part of their agent, who escaped from 
the reservation and committed suicide; but 
they took no part in the Sioux massacres, and, 
indeed, a few weeks later, offered to raise a 
force of their warriors to fight the Sioux, an 
offer which the Government did not think it 
wise to accept. On the first intelligence of 
this insurrection Governor Ramsey sent four 
companies of the 6th regiment of volunteers 
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from Fort Snelling, and, two days later, on 
fuller information, he sent forward seven com- 

ies more. Ool. (nOw Gen.) H. H. Sibley, 
who had 30 years’ experience among the In- 
dians on the frontier, was placed in command. 
Mounted volunteers were also called for by 
proclamation to join these forces, and large 
numbers obeyed the call. The 3d Minnesota 
regiment, then on parole at St. Louis, was also 
ordered to report at St. Paul, and arrived there 
on the 4th of September. 

On the 23d of August New Ulm was at- 
tacked by the Indians, who were repulsed after 
a severe battle by a body of the citizens under 
Judge Flandrau; but remained in the vicinity, 
intending to renew the assault. The next day, 
a detachment of Col. Sibley’s troops relieved 
them from siege, and scattered the marauders; - 
but as 2,000 women and children, who had fled 
in terror from the surrounding region, had tak- 
en refuge there, it was deemed best to evacu- 
ate the place, in order to convey them to a 
place of permanent safety. Fort Ridgley had 
been besieged for 9 days, and its little garrison 
had sustained and repelled three desperate at- 
tacks; they were relieved on the 26th by a 
force under the command of Lieut.-Col. Me- 
Phail, sent forward by Col. Sibley. Finding a 
large force concentrating on their trail in this 
direction, the greater part of the Indians pro- 
ceeded northward, burning and killing every- 
thing in their way, toward Breckenridge, a 
town at the junction of the Bois des Sioux and 
Red River of the North, which at that point 
formed the west boundary of the State, massa- 
cred the settlers there, and crossing the river, 
laid siege to Fort Abercrombie in Dakota Ter- 
ritory. Intelligence of these movements hay- 
ing reached St. Paul on the 27th, two compa- 
nies were forwarded at once to reénforce Fort 
Abercrombie. On the 3d of September a force 
of 150 Indians unexpectedly appeared at Cedar 
City, in McLeod co., in the centre of the State, 
attacked a company of volunteers there, and 
drove them to Hutchinson, while another band 
about as numerous attacked Forest City not far 
distant, and were repulsed by the citizens. A 
few days later, the Indians attacked Hutchin- 
son, but were repulsed. Troops were sent at 
once to these points. Driven back here, the 
savages next extended their raid to Jackson, 
Noble, and Pipeston counties, in the S. W. part 
of the State on the border of Iowa, and Col. , 
Flandrau, who had so valiantly defended New 
Ulm, was sent with 500 troops to protect that 
region. Gov. Ramsey had meantime apprised 
the United States Government of the condition 
of affairs, and had called the Legislature of 
Minnesota together to meet in extra session on 
the 9th of September. At their assembling, he 
laid before them, in his message, the circum- 
stances of the Indian insurrection, and suggest- 
ed the measures requiring their action, all of 
which were promptly passed. Meantime the 
Government had despatched Maj.-Gen. Pope to 
command in that department, and aid in sup- 
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pressing the insurrection. The Indians, finding 
a force greatly superior to their own ready to 
take vengeance on them for the terrible and 
dastardly outrages they had committed, began 
to withdraw from the region they had desola- 
ted. A force of 300 or 400 of them made two 
assaults, in September, on Fort Abercrombie, 
but were repulsed in both, the second time 
with heavy loss; the larger part of those who 
had invaded the central and southwestern 
portions of the State, fled toward the western 
border, but were overtaken and brought to 
bay at Wood Lake on the 22d of September, 
where after a sharp battle they were utterly 
defeated, and Little Crow, with his women and 
children, fled to the Yankton Sioux of Da- 
kota Territory. About 500 Indians were ta- 
ken prisoners, and 498 were tried by court 
martial, of whom 800 were sentenced to be 
hung. The President ordered, however, that 
only 38 of these should be executed, while the 
remainder were kept in confinement until fur- 
ther investigation could be had. One of the 88 
executed on the 26th of December was a ne- 
gro named Godfrey, who had been a leader in 
the massacres, and it was said had killed more 
than any one of the Indians. 

The whole number of Indian Warriors among 
the Minnesota Sioux did not exceed 1,000 or 
1,200, and many of these had taken no part in 
the insurrection, so that probably the killed and 
captured constituted the greater part of the in- 
surgents. This defeat and prompt arrest of the 
assailants carried terror into the hearts of the 
other Indian tribes in the vicinity, and though 
there have been occasional symptoms of uneasi- 
ness since that time among some of the Indians 
of that region, and the inhabitants of Minneso- 
ta cannot feel safe with such treacherous and 
bloodthirsty foes so near them, it is hardly 
probable that there will be another uprising for 
some years. The citizens of Minnesota are, not 
without cause, exceedingly desirous the Goy- 
he or should remove the Indians from their 

tate. 

The loss of life in this insurrection has never 
been accurately ascertained. Gov. Ramsey, in 
his message, stated it in round numbers at 800, 
a number undoubtedly larger than subsequent 
facts would sustain. Some of the writers from 
the region in which it occurred speak of it as 
not exceeding 100, which is probably as great 
an error in the other direction. 85 were buried 
at Yellow Medicine, nearly all of whom were 
horribly mutilated, and a considerable number 
at New Ulm, Breckenridge, Birch Coolie, Fort 


Abercrombie, Red Lake, Red Wood, and Wood © 


Lake, and many more in the isolated farm 
houses in the extensive tract overrun by the 
savages. Probably not far from 500 in all lost 
their lives, either through the ferocity of the 
Indians or from the sickness, suffering, and star- 
vation which resulted from their hasty flight 
from their homes. Between 20,000 and 30,000 
persons thus fled for their lives, leaving every- 
thing behind them, A part have since return- 
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ed, others have found their way to their friends _ 
at the East, but for some months between 6,000 _ 
and 7,000, mostly women and children, were 
necessarily dependent upon charity. The peo- 
ple of the State contributed most liberally to 
their relief, and considerable sums were for- — 
warded from other States. Gov. Ramsey urged 
upon the Government the forfeiture of the an- 
nuities of the Sioux for the benefit of these in- 
nocent sufferers, and the Secretary of the In- — 
terior warmly seconded the proposition, which 
indéed seems no more than justice. The loss 
of property was estimated at from $2,500,000 
to $3,000,000, and the capital of annuity paid 
to the Minnesota Sioux, was $2,000,000. 
MISSISSIPPI, one of the cotton-growing 
States bordering on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi river, contained in 1860 a population of — 
353,901 whites, 773 free colored, and 486,631 
slaves. The increase during the preceding ten — 
years was 44,729. The white males in 1860 . 
were 186,273; do. females, 167,626. The mor- 
tality during the year ending May 31, 1860, 
was 12,214. The most fatal diseases were con- — 
sumption, fevers, and pneumonia. The value — 
of industrial products was as follows: iron 
founding, $147,550; lumber, $2,055,396; flour 
and meal, $541,994; cotton goods, $261,185; 
woollen goods, $184,500; leather, $223,862. 
Total of all products, $6,000,000. Value of 
real and personal estate, $607,324,911. Lands 
improved, 5,150,008 acres; do. unimproved, 
11,703,556, Cash value of farms and planta- 
tions, $186,866,914; do. of implements and ma- 
chinery, $8,664,816. Some of the productions — 
of the State were as follows: horses, 117,134; 
mules and asses, 112,488; milch cows, 207,184; 
working oxen, 104,184; other cattle, 415,559; 
sheep, 837,754; swine, 1,534,097. Value of 
live stock, $40,245,079; wheat, 519,452 bushels; 
rye, 41,260; corn, 29,563,785; oats, 121,033; 
rice, 657,293 lbs.; tobacco, 127,736; cotton, 
1,195,699 bales of 400 lbs. each; peas and 
beans, 1,986,558 bushels; potatoes, Irish, 401,- 
804; do. sweet, 4,848,491; sugar, 244 hhds.; — 
molasses, 8,445 galls. Miles of railroad in the 
State, 872; cost of construction of roads, $2,- 


020,000. The principal educational institutions _ 


of the State are the University of Mississippi, — 
Mississippi College, Madison do., and Semple 
Broaddus College. 
1860 was 402. Some of these institutions are 
now closed. : 
The internal affairs of the State during the 
year 1862 present very few points of interest, — 
except in connection with military affairs, The 
same indisposition to enter the army at the be- 
ginning of the year which existed in northern 
Georgia and Alabama, prevailed in Mississippi, 
and indeed through all the more southern States. 
The Legislature, at its session which commenced 
on Jan, 1, 1868, passed an act authorizing the 
governor to draft men to fill up the quota of 
the State for the Confederate service. Much 
objection was urged against this act, inasmuch 
as the members of the Legislature made them- 


The number of students in — 
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_ selyes exempt from liability to the draft. A 
f kg of the troops from Mississippi in the 
z d at the close of the year were men enlisted 
_ for 60 days, who returned to their homes in 
January, after having suffered great mortality. 
Gov. Pettus, immediately upon the passage of 
hath issued a call for 10,000 men to serve 
‘twoyears. After stating the authority upon 
which the call was made, he thus proceeded: 
_ Now, therefore, in virtue of the power thus vested 
in me, I issue this my proclamation, appealing to the 


iotism of the lee to evince their willingness to 
cal e upon 


ercise of that power. r the liberal contribution 
Mississippi has furnished in men and money for the 
ution of the war, the act authorizing this call 
would neyer have been passed if the necessity had not 
most nt. 
I will therefore receive volunteers to the number of 
ten thousand, to serve for the term of two years. They 
are e to bring arms with them, for which they 
will be allowed afair value. To such as have no arms 
they will, as far as possible, be, furnished. The time 
and places of rendezvous will be hereafter designated. 
Companies enlisting under this call will report to the 
-adjutant-general at Jackson. Each company is re- 
quired by the act to consist of a tg men rank 
and file. JOHN J. PETTUS. 
Executive Orrice, Jackson, Jan. 31, 1862. 


The scarcity of arms was such that volun- 
_ teers were required, if possible, to furnish them. 
_ This call was followed by another from Presi- 
_ dent Davis upon the governor for 7 regiments. 
_ While these affairs were in progress the ad- 
_ vance of the Federal forces up the Tennessee 
_ and Cumberland rivers with the disasters to the 
_ Confederate cause which ensued, caused intense 
| excitement. The most frantic appeals were 
made to the people, of which the following are 
examples : 
The time is at hand when every man able to shoulder 
@ gun has to go. The enemy is at our doors, and re- 
verses are every where overtaking our arms. It is now 
to do, and do at once, or our cause is dead, and we are 
hopelessly lost. : 
untrymen! fellow citizens! the time of peril has 
come, All that is dear tous is suspended upon the 
issueofarms. The sword is the arbiter, and the sword 
is alone potent when numbers are sufficient. Bear 
this truth in mind, and let none feel that they are ex- 
empt. Let us imitate the example of the ancients; 
| when the cry was “ Rome demands your help ”—all, 
_ from the highest to the most humble, flew to arms. 
Or, if need be, in spirit at least, imitate the Carthagi- 
| nian women, who cut off their hair to make ropes for 
their vessels. To arms, countrymen! We have noth- 
ing to hope for but victory or death. 


The governor issued another proclamation 
calling upon every citizen capable of bearing 
arms to have his arms in readiness, and direct- 
ing the boards of police in every county to ap- 

_ point enrollers preparatory to drafting; and to 
establish gunshops for the repair of arms. By 
these efforts the larger portion of the military 
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strength of the State was brought into the field 
before the Confederate conscription act took 
effect. The battle at Shiloh now was fought, 
and the investment of Corinth and its evacua- 
tion followed, after which there was a cessation 
of active operations for some months, The 
important events will be found fully described 
under Army and Nayat Operations. OnJune 
17, Holly Springs was first occupied by Federal 
troops from the army of Gen. Halleck. Thismove- 
ment of troops in the northern part of the State 
and the defenceless condition of the counties 
on the river against the approach of the Feder- 
al gunboats caused the removal of the archives 
of the State from Jackson, the capital, t6 Co- 
lumbus, near the border of Alabama. On June 
26 the first attack on Vicksburg was made, 
which continued for 11 days. On Sept. 10, 
Natchez surrendered to the commander of the 
gunboat Essex, after a bombardment of two 
hours. The result of these operations was the 
firm occupation of the northern extremity of 
the State by the Federal forces, while the coast 
at the southern extremity was completely under 
the control of the Federal naval forces in the 
neighborhood. Two points on the Mississippi 
river within the state, Port Hudson and Vicks- 
burg, were strongly fortified by the Confederate 
Government in order to preserve its communi- 
cation with Texas, and to prevent the complete 
control of the river from falling into possession 
of the Federal Government. These were meas- 
ures of the utmost importance to the Confed- 
erate States. 

The crops of the State suffered severely from 
drouth in the month of August. The crop of 
corn, which had given promise of great abun- 
dance, was thereby very much reduced. 

The governor of the State, John J. Pettus, 
who was in office at the time of the secession 
of the State, entered upon a second term of 
two years, which expires on June 1, 1864. 

MISSOURI The commencement of 1862 
found Missouri in a more quiet condition than 
for many months previous, although, from the 
preparations making for warlike operations on 
either side, hostilities conducted on a larger and 
more systematic scale were anticipated. The 
army of the Confederate general, Sterling Price, 
lay around Springfield, in the southern part of 
the State, and was represented to be largely made 
up of Missouri militia, whose stability could not 
be depended upon in the event of a retreat. 
Along the southern and western frontiers the 
operations of guerillas caused occasional dis- 
turbance, but the central and northern parts of 
the State, together with the counties bordering 
on the Mississippi, remained tolerably quiet. 
The headquarters of the national army were at 
St. Louis, but considerable bodies of troops 
were distributed at various points between that 
city and Springfield, busily preparing for the 
campaign against Gen. Price. 

At St. Louis early in the year, in consequence 
of complaints of disproportionate assessments 
having been made under the operation of Order 
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No. 24, levying assessments on wealthy secession- 
ists for the support of loyal refugees, Gen. Hal- 
leck appointed a new board of assessors to re- 
vise the former list and make such modifications 
as circumstancesdemanded. Several secession- 
ists having, nevertheless, failed to pay their as- 
sessments, he ordered their property to be seiz- 
ed under execution, with 25 per cent. addition- 
alto the assessment. One of the number, Samuel 
Engler, a prominent merchant of St. Louis, 
with a view of testing the legality of the trans- 
action, caused a writ of replevin to be served 
on the provost marshal to recover the property 
taken from him; whereupon he and his attor- 
ney Were arrested and lodged in the military 
prison. 

By a special order, issued on the 23d, Gen. 
Halleck directed the provost marshal to send 
Engler beyond the lines of the department of 
Missouri, and to notify him that his return, 
without permission from the commander-in- 
chief, would subject him to punishment accord- 
ing to the laws of war. For the purpose of 
preventing any similar resistance to his orders, 
he reiterated his intentions in the following 
emphatic language : 

Martial law having been declared in this city by au- 
thority of the President of the United States, all civil 
authorities, of whatever name or office, are hereby no- 
tified that any attempt on their part to interfere with 
the execution of any order from these headquarters, or 
impede, molest, or trouble any officer duly appointed 
to carry such order into effect, will be regarded asa 
military offence, and punished accordingly. The Pro- 
vost Marshal General will arrest each and every per- 
son, of whatever rank or office, who attempts in any way 
to prevent or interfere with the execution of any order 
issued from these headquarters. He will call upon the 
commanding officer of the department of St. Louis for 
any military assistance he may require. 

On the 9th of January the provost marshal 
general issued an order requiring all publishers 
of newspapers in Missouri, those of St. Louis 
excepted, to furnish him a copy of each issue 
for inspection, under penalty of having their 
papers suppressed. No little excitement was 
caused on the same day in the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce by the refusal of the secession 
members, who were in the majority and had 
just elected officers of their own views, to ad- 
mit a number of Union applicants for member- 
ship. The consequence was the withdrawal of 
the Union members and the establishment of a 
Union Chamber of Commerce. 

The indication of latent sympathy with se- 
cessionism which was afforded by this occur- 
rence determined Gen. Halleck to adopt more 
stringent measures to secure adherence to the 
Government, and on the 26th he issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI. 
The President, Secretary, Librarian, Directors, and 
other officers of the Mercantile Library Association, the 
President, Secretary, Directors, and other officers of the 
Chamber or Chambers of Commerce of this city are re- 
uired to take the oath of allegiance prescribed by ar- 
ticle 6 of the State ordinance of October 16, 1861. 
Any of the above officers who shall neglect to file in 
the office of the Provost Marshal General, within ten 
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days of the date of this order, a copy of the oath so sub- 
scribed, will be deemed to have resigned ; and any who, 
after neglecting to file his oath of allegiance within the 
time prescribed, shall tied to exercise the functions 
of such office, will be arrested for contempt of this order, 
and punished according to the laws of war. 

2d. It is officially reported that carriages bearing the 
enemy’s flag are in the habit of driving to the vicinity 
of the military prison in McDowell’s College. The com- 
manding officer of the prison will seize and take 
sion of any carriage bearing the enemy’s flag, and the 
horses, carriage, and harness be confiscated. 

8d. It is officially reported that certain women are in 
the habit of approacliing the vicinity of the military 
prison, and waving hostile flags, for the purpose of in- 
sulting our troops and carrying on communications 
with the prisoners of war. The commanding officer of 
the prison guard will arrest and place in confinement 
all women so offending. 

4th. Any em or other vehicle bearing a hostile 
flag in the city will be seized and confiscated. The city 
police and patrol guards are directed to arrest persons 
in vehicles under such flags; also, persons wearing or 
displaying a hostile flag in the city. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. HALLECK. 
M. H. McLezan, Asst. Adj.-Gen. 


This measure was followed by the promulga- " 
tion of an order dated Feb. 8d, requiring the 
president and faculty of the University of Mis- 
souri to take the oath of allegiance under pen- 
alty of having their offices vacated. ‘The in- 
stitution,” observed Gen. Halleck, “having been _ 
endowed by the Government of the United — 
States, its funds should not be used to teach 
treason or to instruct traitors.” The order also 
exacted a similar oath from the presidents and 
managers of all railroads in the State, together 
with a bond that they would not employ per- 
sons neglecting to conform to the same require- 
ment; directed the commissary and subsistence _ 
departments to deal with none but those who 
had taken the oath, or were men of approved 
loyalty ; and recommended that all clergymen, 
professors, and teachers, and all officers of pub- 
lic and private institutions for education, benev- — 
olence, business, and trade, in favor of the per- 
petuation of the Union, should voluntarily sub- 
scribe to and file the oath of allegiance, in order 
that they might be distinguished from those 
wishing to encourage rebellion, and to prevent 
the Government from restoring peace and pros- 
perity. 

A supplementary order required all licensed 
attorneys, counsellors, and proctors, to take the 
oath, under penalty of being debarred from 
practising in the courts; and another, more — 
general in its provisions than any which had — 
preceded, was in the following terms: ia 

It is hereby ordered that at all future elections in 
this State, whether State, municipal, county, or town 
elections, every voter will be required to take the oath of 
allegiance required by the State Convention, Oct. 18, © 
1861. Officers of polls will see to the execution of this 
order. If they receive votes of persons not taking the 


oath, they will be arrested and tried for military of- 
fence, and the elections declared null and void. 


The arrest and trial of the persons appre- 
hended in northern Missouri for destroying the 
bridges and other property of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph’s railroad, led to an important — 
correspondence between Gens. Halleck and 
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_ Price, touching the right of the prisoners to be 
dealt with as ordinary prisoners of war. The 
extracts which follow sufficiently indicate the 
points raised by the Confederate general, and 
the policy of Gen. Halleck. 

- After complaining of the unusual and cruel 
confinement to which his discharged soldiers 
had been subjected, Gen. Price observes : 


og! sea obtained Logs ing Neo pe oes wel = 
parties of men specially appointed and instru y 
me to destroy airent culverts and bridges, by tearing 
them up, burning, &c., have been arrested and sub- 
ey to general court martial, for alleged crimes, 
which all laws of warfare, heretofore recognized by the 
civilized world, have regarded as distinctly proper and 

f I have learned that such persons, when tried, 
if convicted of the offence or offences, as stated, are 
viewed as lawful subjects for capital punishment. 
These statements I cannot believe to be correct, but let 
us understand each other on this subject. 


Do you intend to continue the arrest of citizens en- 
in their ordinary peaceful pursuits and treat 
as traitors and rebels? Ifso, will you make ex- 
change with me for such as I may or will make for simi- 
lar cases? Do you intend to the members of this 
army as persons pence death wherever and when- 
ever they may be captured, or will you extend to them 
the recognized rights of prisoners of war by the code 
of civilized warfare? Do you regard the destruction 
of important roads for transportation facilities for mili- 
tary purposes as the legal right of the i 
power? you intend to regard men whom 
especially despatched to destroy roads and burn 
bridges, tear up culverts, &., as amenable to the 
enemy’s court martial, or will you have them tried as 
usual by the proper civil authorities according to the 
statutes of the States? 
_To this Gen. Halleck replied : 


Where individuals and parties of men violate the 
laws of war, they will be tried, and, if found guilty, 
will certainly be punished, whether acting under your 
ial appointment and instructions or not. You 
_ must be aware, general, that no orders of yours can 
save from punishment, spies, marauders, robbers, in- 
cendiaries, guerilla bands, etc., who violate the laws 
of war. Youcannot give immunity to crimes. But 
let us fully understand each other on this point. If you 
send armed forces, wearing the garb of soldiers, and 
oy organized and enrolled as legitimate belligerents, 
to destroy railroad bridges, &c., as a military act, we 
shall kill, if pone, in open warfare, or if we capture 
them we will treat them as prisoners of war. But itis 
well known that you have sent numbers of your ad- 
herents in the garb of principal citizens, and under 
false pretences, through our lines into northern Mis- 
Souri, to rob and destroy the property of Union men, 
and burn and destroy railroad bridges, thys endanger- 
ing the lives of thousands ; and this, too, without any 
military necessity or possible military Seance 
Moreover, peaceful citizens of Missouri, quietly work- 
ing on their farms, have been instigated by your emis- 
Saries to take up arms as insurgents, and rob and plun- 
der, and commit arson and murder. They do not even 
act under the of soldiers, but under false pre- 
tences, and in the guise of private citizens. You cer- 
tainly will not pretend that men guilty of such crimes, 
although Ly corse sf appointed at ig instructed by you, 
_ are entitled to the rights and immunities of ordinary 
prisoners of war. If you do, will you refer me toa 
eee authority on the laws of war which recognizes 
such a claim? 


The trial of the bridge burners, meanwhile, 
went on before a military commission in Pal- 
myra, and in the latter part of January eight 
persons were found guilty, and sentenced to be 
shot. In accordance with the views above ex- 
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pressed, Gen. Halleck approved of the sentence, 
and ordered it to be carried into effect in the 
succeeding month. And inasmuch as the se- 
cession organizations for the destruction of rail- 
road property in northern Missouri exhibited 
occasional activity, a bridge near Palmyra, just 
reconstructed, having been biirned as‘recently 
as the 25th of January, he directed in a general 
order, issued February 16, that all persons 
“ accused of acts in violation of the laws of. 
war, such as the destruction of railroads and 
bridges and private property, firing into trains, 
assassination, &c., should not be released on 
any terms, but be held for trial before a mili- 
tary commission.” . 

In the last week of January the national 
forces, under Gen. Curtis, commenced their 
march southward, and on the 13th of February 
the advanced guard entered Springfield, Gen. 
Price retiring across the boundary into Arkan- 
sas at their approach. (See Army OPERATIONS.) 
This movement, for the time, freed the State 
of the presence of armed opponents of the Goy- 
ernment, and the St. Louis papers of February 
22 announced, with no little satisfaction, that 
“the last vestige of military insurrection had 
been swept away.” In view of this fact, and 
of the increasing loyalty of the citizens of Mis- 
souri, as well as of the recent victories in Ten- 
nessee, Gen. Halleck issued an order abating 
the stringent military regulations in force in 
the State, and mitigating the sentence of death 
against the bridge burners to close confinement 
in the military prison; but with this proviso, 
that if Confederate spies should again destroy 
railroads or telegraph lines, the original sen- 
tence should be carried into effect. He also 
directed that no further assessments should be 
levied on persons who had taken the prescribed 
oath of allegiance. 

Lieut.-Gov. Hall, in the absence of Governor 
Gamble, appointed Robert Wilson, president of 
the State Convention, and John B. Henderson, 
a Douglas democrat, as United States Senators, 
in the place of Waldo P. Johnson and Trusten 
Polk, whose seats had been declared vacant by 
a resolution of the Senate of January 10th. 

In the latter part of January the troops des- 
tined by Gen. Halleck to coéperate with the 
army of Gen. Grant in Tennessee, took their 
departure from Commerce, on the Mississippi 
river, under Gen. Pope, for New Madrid. (See 
Army OPERATIONS.) 

The departure of General Halleck for Corinth, 
in April, left Gen. Schofield in command of the 
greater part of the State, and on June Ist he as- 
sumed command of the entire department of 
Missouri, fixing his headquarters at St. Louis. 
On April 8th Gen. Sterling Price resigned the 
command of the Missouri State guard. 

On June 3d, the State Convention met pur- 
suant to adjournment at Jefferson City. In an 
official communication Gov. Gamble reviewed 
the history of affairs during the interval suc- 
ceeding the adjournment of the convention, and 
showed that the finances of the State were still 
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in an unsettled condition, only forty-one coun- 
ties out of one hundred and twelve having re- 
turned tax books for 1861. Of $640,220 due 
from these not more than $253,386 had been 
paid in. From the counties not heard from the 
amount was very large; but officers were daily 
finding it more easy to make collections, and in 
every respect the condition of things was quite 
as favorable as when the present authorities 
received control of the government. The 
bondholders, he thought, could hardly expect 
the July interest to be paid, but of the ability 
of the State to pay ultimately he entertained 
no doubt. In most parts of the State courts of 
justice were open and the laws properly ad- 
ministered, but elsewhere disturbance and 
crime were perpetrated under the name of 
guerilla warfare. Sufficient force, however, 
was now ready to compel the cessation of such 
acts, and “troops hostile to the people and 
the institutions of the State” had been supplant- 
ed by home volunteers, who would prove less 
objectionable. He doubted the expediency of 
electing members of Congress seventeen months 
before taking their seats, and, in view of the 
fact that a large body of the voters of the 
State were absent as volunteers, suggested the 
repeal of the ordinance passed in the previous 
November, which provided for an election of 
executive officers and for the ratification of the 
provisional government in August. 

On June 4th the Committee on Elections re- 
ported bills continuing the present officers of 
the State until 1864; repealing the ordinance 
submitting the action of the convention to the 
people; and defining the qualifications of voters 
in the State. The last named bill prohibited all 
Confederates from holding office or voting ex- 
cept on condition of taking the oath to support 
the constitutions of the United States and Mis- 
souri, and required judges of elections to ad- 
minister a similar oath to all voters, 

On the 7th Judge Breckenridge of St. Louis 
introduced a bill for gradual emancipation, 
framed in accordance with the President’s Mes- 
sage to Congress. 

He argued the merits of the bill at length, 
claiming that it was the only measure at all 
likely to quiet the agitation rapidly growing in 
the State. All men agreed that slavery was 
doomed in Missouri, that secession had ruined 
it, and it only remained to determine whether, 
as wise, careful, and conservative men, they 
would take hold of the subject as a political 
question, or leave it to be dealt with by radi- 
cals. Pass this ordinance, and there would be 
nothing left to build up radical men and meas- 
ures; the whole subject could be acted on by the 
people, after two years of calm reflection, with 
peace, quiet, and prosperity restored to the 
country. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Breckenridge’s re- 
marks several members endeavored to gain the 
floor, and Mr. Hall, of Randolph county, being 
recognized, moved to lay the bill on the table. 
In spite of the remonstrances of several mem- 
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bers, who wished to speak on the subject, Mr. 
Hall adhered to his motion, which was carried 
by yeas 52 to nays 19. He then moved to re- 
consider the motion to lay on the table, and to - 
lay that motion on the table. This was agreed 
to, and thus the emancipation scheme was 
thwarted almost at its inception. 
During the 9th and 10th the convention was 
chiefly occupied in discussing the bill defining 
the qualifications of voters, which had been re- 
ported back without the disfranchising clause. 
An amendment, offered by Judge Breckenridge, 
“to disfranchise all persons engaged in rebel- 
lion subsequent to Dec. 17, 1861,” was, after a 
protracted debate, carried by a vote of 85 ayes 
to 31 noes, and the bill was finally passed by 
42 yeas to 27 nays. The chief objection urged 
against the amendment was, that it would dis- 
courage emigration from the Southern States. 
On the 11th, the bill to.continue the present 
provisional government and postpone the elec- 
tion of State officers until 1864, elicited much 
discussion, and was finally lost by yeas 31, 
nays 35. But on the next day the vote was re- — 
considered by yeas 48, nays 15, and the bill 
was passed by yeas 45, nays 21. A resolution 
expressing the confidence of the convention in 
the integrity and patriotism of Governor Gam- 
ble and the other State officers was also unani- 
mously adopted. By this action of the con- 
vention the next election was restricted to the 
choice of*members of the 38th Congress and 
of the State Legislature. On the 12th also an 
ordinance was passed enabling citizens of the 


State in the military service of the United 


States to vote at all the State elections. 

On the 18th, Governor Gamble submitted a 
message calling the attention of the members 
of the convention to the fact that Congress had, 
in accordance with a message from the Presi- 
dent adopted a joint resolution declaring its — 
willingness to furnish aid to any State that 
might think proper to adopt a measure of 
emancipation. 

On motion of Judge Breckenridge the mes- 


sage was referred to a special committeeof — 


five, consisting of Messrs. Breckenridge, Doug- __ 


lass, Doniphan, Orr, and Howell, with instruc- _ 
tions to report without delay upon the subject, 


by resolution or otherwise. The majority of 
the committee, Messrs. Breckenridge, Douglass, © 
and Orr, accordingly reported on the 14th the 
fallowing series of resolutions, by Mr. Hitch- — 
cock, of St. Louis, previously referred to the — 
committee, and which were adopted by a vote 
of 32 to 27: 
Whereas, The Congress of the United States, on the 
special recommendation of the President, has adopted 
a joint resolution in the following words, to wit: , 
Resolved, That the United States ought to codperate — 
with any State which may adopt a gradual emancipa- 
tion of slavery, giving to such State at its discretion 
compensation for the inconvenience, public and pri- 
vate, by such a change of system. . 
And whereas, the President of the United States, in 
his recent proclamation revoking and annulling a cer- 
tain authorized declaration, assumed to be made by 
Maj.-Gen. Hunter, of the United States army, has 


ly invited the people of the States interested to 
;¢ into consideration the said joint resolution; be it 
re 


: 1st. That in the opinion of this convention 
jhe proposition contained in the said joint resolution 
! Congress, approved, 1862, is entitled as 
Wwe ts source as from its intrinsic importance to 
the deliberate aud respectful consideration of the peo- 
ple of Missouri. J 
~ Resolved 2d, That while a majority of the conven- 
on have not felt authorized at this time to take action 
to the gra 


desires co to recognize 
yrit di layed - the Government of the 
) 2c e eminent iotism and ability 
— have distinguished the President of the United 
in his efforts to subdue this unholy rebellion, 
and restore peace and order to this State. 
__ An ordinance was then adopted fixing the 
time for all subsequent general elections on 
the Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
November, and the convention adjourned to the 
4th of July, 1863, unless sooner called together 
by the governor. 
_ On June 16th, in pursuance of a call issued 
some time previous, a mass convention of eman- 
¢cipationists, consisting of 195 delegates from 
25 counties, assembled at Jefferson City, to 
rganize the party for the fall elections. The 
following, among other resolutions, were unan- 
imously adopted by the convention, a consi- 
derable number, if not a majority, of whom 
were slaveholders: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States, 
by and with the seprival of the National Con 
having invited Hat es slave States toa car 
ropriety of initiating a system of gradu 
A9 tx the purpose of Spering themselves 
very, and removing causes that 
re seized upon to promote disloyalty; and, further- 
‘more, our own State Convention having had that sub- 
_ ject before them for action and thought, and having, 
after mature reflection, sonia oP f. view ' 
_ present exigencies, one worthy o e deliberate an 
Tespectful consideration of the people of the State of 
Missouri,” therefore we take this the earliest oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject matter involved be- 
- fore our citizens for their consideration, in order that 
_ they may take such action in regard thereto, both as 
_ they have been invited to take, and as the public ne- 
_ eessities require they should take in the premises. 
_  Réeolved, That we are in favor of initi g forthwith 
8 system of emancipation for the State of Missouri, 
, ual in its character, and the operation of which 
_ Shall be so adjusted as not to work injury to the pecu- 
niary interests of any loyal citizens whose vested prop- 
ay rights may be involved, and not to disturb by any 
t aa disruption present social relations in our com- 
munity. 
_Resolved, That the General Government, by the mu- 
nificent tender of aid to the State, has relieved the 
ion of emancipation in Missouri of all constitu- 
and financial embarrassment. 
Resolved, That it should be the duty of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State to take measures for secur- 
ing from the National Government the aid ple by 


Tesolution of Congress to those States undertaking the 
establishment of a system of ual emancipation, 
and that the same should be so of as to insure 


compensation to such as may be adjudged as entitled 
to compensation for any losses that may be sustained 
oe inauguration and consummation of such a 
Policy. 
Searcely had the two conventions dissolved 
when the State was threatened by a new and 
VOL. IL—38s 
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formidable outbreak of guerillas, who were 
emboldened by the absence of the greater part 
of the national forces to repeat on a more ex- 
tensive scale their operations of the previous 
year. The greater part of them consisted of 
the disbanded troops of Gen. Price. 

On June 22, Gen. Schofield issued an order 

holding “ rebels and rebel sympathizers respon- 
sibie in their property, and, if need be, in their 
persons, for Jeenes thereafter committed by 
guerillas or marauding parties.” 
. This had so little effect that by the middle 
of July the whole northern and western parts 
of the State were disturbed by rumors of gue- 
rilla raids and ou In the northeast 
quarter Col. Porter and Col. Quantrell began, as 
early as the last week in June, to gather fol- 
lowers about them, and early in July the for- 
mer was defeated and his band dispersed, at 
Pseig Grove, in Schuyler county, on the Iowa 

e. 


The increasing alarm in the State, heightened 
by the apprehension that the sudden rising of 
the guerillas was to be followed by another 
invasion from the South, rendered necessary 
vigorous measures of defence, and on July 22 
the following important order was issued by 
Governor Gamble: 

Adicbie-Gukenus'a Orion, oe Loum foly an abe ; 


The existence of numerous bands of guerillas in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, who are engaged in robbing 
and murdering peaceable citizens, for no other cause 
than that such citizens are loyal to the Govern- 
ment under which they have always lived, renders it 
n that the most stringent measures be adopted 
to —— all such crimes, and to destroy such bands. 

rigaqjer-General John M. Schofield, in command 
of the Missouri State militia, is hereby authorized to 
organize the entire militia of the State into companies, 
regiments, and brigades, and to order into active ser- 
vice such portions of the force thus o ized, as he 
may judge neces for the purpose of putting down 
all marauders, and defending pages le heron of the 


State. . R. 
Governor of the State of Missouri. 


This was followed on the same day by an 
order from Gen. Schofield for the immediate 
organization of all the militia of Missouri for 
the purpose of exterminating the guerillas in- 
festing the State. 

The organization of the militia was effected 
with energy and rapidity, and in a brief space 
of time the forces of the State were prepared to 
make vigorous opposition to the guerillas in 
all quarters. 

On July 28, Cols. Porter and Cobb were de- 
feated in Calloway county, on the Missouri 
river; but within three days the former cap- 
tured Newark, in Knox county, with two com- 
panies of national troops. About the same 
time a new partisan leader, Col. Poindexter, 
began to be active in the central counties on 
the Missouri, and during the first week in 
August his movements, together with those of 
Col. Quantrell in the west, compelled the na- 
tional commanders to take additional measures 
of precaution. On August 6th, Col, Porter 
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was disastrously defeated by Col. McNeil, at 
Kirksville, in Adair county, and for several 
weeks was compelled to keep aloof from active 
operations. As a consequence, the war shifted 
to central and western Missouri, where Ools. 
Coffee and McBride were reported to have 
come to the assistance of Col. Quantrell. 

After a series of desultory skirmishes, an 
attack was made on the 18th by the combined 
bands of these leaders, who had been joined a 
short time previous by Col. Hughes, and other 
officers of the Confederate army, upon Inde- 
pendence, resulting in a severe defeat of the 
State troops; and two days later a body of 800 
of the latter were drawn into an ambuscade at 
Lone Jack, Jackson county, by Cols. Quantrell 
and Coffee, losing two pieces of cannon, and a 
number of prisoners. Heavy reénforcements 
under Gen. Blunt, of Kansas, coming up, how- 
ever, the guerillas beat a hasty retreat south- 
ward, and never paused until they were over 
the Arkansas line. 

Scarcely was the southwest cleared of gue- 
rillas than their operations commenced in the 
north with renewed activity. Col. Poindexter, 
after several defeats, was captured early in 
September, but so daring were the raids of 
Col. Porter and his followers in Lewis, Maria, 
and other northeastern counties, that a Pal- 
myra newspaper declared the whole of that 
part of the State “to be in the possession of 
the rebels, with the exception of the posts im- 
mediately garrisoned by State or United States 
troops.” It estimated the number of the Con- 
federates at 5,000, divided into numerous small 
bands, and commanded by reckless and enter- 
prising leaders. On the 12th, Palmyra, occu- 
pied by a small Union garrison, was plundered 
by Col. Porter’s force; but, subsequent to the 
15th, the efforts of Cols. McNeil, Guitar, and 
other Union commanders began to discourage 
the guerillas, whose strength was gradually 
frittered away in petty combats. 

By an order from the War Department of 
September 19, the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
and Arkansas were formed into a military dis- 
trict, under the command of Gen. Curtis, and 
soon after Gen. Schofield assumed command of 
the so-called ‘‘ Army of the Frontier” in south- 
ern Missouri. Moving with rapidity and in 
considerable force, he broke up a formidable 
camp in Newtonia, and by the 10th of October 
had driven the enemy completely over the Ar- 
kansas border. In the latter part of the same 
month Cols. Lazear and Dewry defeated the 
Confederate bands in southeastern Missouri in 
several engagements, capturing many prisoners, 
and driving them finally into Arkansas. ol. 
Quantrell had reappeared in the west in the 
middle of September, but was almost uniform- 
ly beaten in his encounters with the State 
troops, and by the end of October the war, 
both there and in the north, was practically 
ended. 

Before this event was consummated in the 
north an incident occurred in Palmyra, which 
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created no little comment throughout the State. 
On the occasion of Col. Porter’s raid upon Pal- 
myra, in September, he had captured, among 
other persons, an old and respected resident of 
the place, by name Andrew Allsman, who had 
formerly belonged to a cavalry regiment, and 
had been, from his knowledge of the surround- 
ing country, of great service to scouting parties 
sent out to arrest disloyal persons. Allee 
was not paroled like ordinary prisoners, but 
was conveyed by the band to one of their hid- 
ing places, and from the known hatred of his 
captors and their repeated threats, it was be- 
lieved that he would be summarily executed by 


them. When several weeks had elapsed with- — 


out intelligence of him, this belief ripened in 
the minds of his friends into absolute convic- 
tion, particularly as several Union men had 
been barbarously murdered by the. guerillas 
in the course of the campaign. 


When Gen. McNeil returned to Palmyra, and ] 
ascertained the circumstances under which- 


Allsman had been abducted, he caused to be 


issued, after due deliberation, the following — 


notice : 


Paumyra (Mo.), October 8, 1862. 
Josepn C. Porter.—Sir: Andrew Allsman, an aged 
citizen of Palmyra, aad a non-combatant, having been 
carried from his home by a band of persons unlawfully 
arrayed against the peace and good order of the State 
of Missour., and which band was under Pb control, 
this is to notify you that unless said Andrew Allsman 
is returned unharmed to his family within ten days from 
date, ten men who have belonged to your band, and un- 
lawfully sworn by you to carry arms against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and who are now in custo- 
dy, will be shot, as a meet reward for their crimes, 
aeunee which is the illegal restraining of said Allsman 
of his 
ingin his murder. 
save much suffering. 
Yours, &c. 


Your prompt attention to this will 


W. R. STRACHAN. 
Provost Marshal General, 


District N. E. Missouri. Per order of Brigadier-Gen. , 


Commanding McNeil’s column. 


A written duplicate of this notice he caused _ 


to be placed in the hands of the wife of Joseph 


C. Porter, at her residence in Lewis county, it — 


being well known that she was in frequent 
communication with her husband. The notice 
was published widely, and as Porter was in 


northeast Missouri during the whole of the ten — 


iberty, and, if not returned, presumptively aid- — 


days subsequent to the date of this notice, 


it is supposed to be impossible that he should — 


have been unaware of Gen. McNeil’s deter-— 


mination in the premises. 


The ten days having elapsed without tidings - 


of Allsman, ten prisoners, already in custody, 


were selected to pay with their lives the pen- — 


alty demanded. 

They received the announcement for the 
most part with composure or indifference, and 
were executed at Palmyra, on October 18, in 
the presence of a multitude of spectators, in 
literal accordance with the notice of Gen, Mc- 
Neil. 

The act excited the animadversions of many 
friends of the Union cause, and gave occasion 
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to a vindictive retaliatory order from Presi- 
dent Davis. (See Prisoners, EXCHANGE OF.) 
_ Early in October the political parties began 
to prepare for the November election, and the 
ssue of emancipation or anti-emancipation was 
at once distinctly set before the people of the 
State. The emancipationists, however, were 
divided in sentiment on several important 
points, the radical portion, under the lead of 
'B. Gratz Brown, of the “ Missouri Democrat,” 
being in favor of immediate emancipation, 
while the more conservative members of the 
“party, represented by Col. Frank P. Blair, 
urged a ual removal of slavery from the 
State. Many of the latter were slaveholders 
and residents of large slaveholding districts, 
and, although pledged unconditionally to the 
maintenance of the Union, were necessarily 
averse to the too sudden dissolution of the re- 
lations of master and servant. Throughout the 
Bee poustally the two divisions of the party 
united in the support of the same candidates; 
but in St. Louis a somewhat bitter contest was 
waged between them, which, had not the dem- 
ocrats been in a very small minority, might 
have led to the defeat of the emancipation 
ticket in that city. 
- On Tuesday, Nov. 4, the election took place, 
and resulted in the choice of the following 
members of Congress: 1st district, F. P. Blair ; 
2d do., H. T. Blow; 8d do., John W. Noell; 
4th do., 8. H. Boyd; 5th do., J. W. McClurg; 
6th do., Austin A. Kings 7th do., Benjamin 
Loan; 8th do., W. A. ; 9th do., James S. 
Rollins. Of these Blair, Blow, Noell, Boyd, 
‘McClurg, and Loan were avowed emancipa- 
_ tionists, King and Hall democrats, and Rollins 
a Union man. In St. Louis, the contest be- 
_ tween Blair and Knox, the radical emancipa- 
_ tion candidate, was very close, the official re- 
_ turn showing a vote of 4,743 for Blair to 4,590 
_ for Knox, and 2,536 for Bogy, democrat. The 
-emancipationists were equally successful in se- 
curing a majprity in both branches of the Leg- 
islature, that in the lower house being large. 
_ On December 29, the new Legislature met 
at Jefferson City, and the House of Represent- 
atives was immediately organized by the elec- 
tion of the emancipation candidate for Speaker, 
by a vote of 67 to 42. On the succeeding day 
' Governor Gamble submitted his annual mes- 
sage. 
_ After congratulating the Legislature and the 
State upon the fact that a Union General As- 
sembly had’ at length been convened, he re- 
viewed the condition of the State since the out- 
break of secession, and showed that the num- 
ber of volunteers from Missouri, after allowing 
for the casualties of war, and mustering out ir- 
regularly enlisted troops, was 27,500, which, 
with 10,500 State militia, gave a total force of 
38,000 men in service for the war. The en- 
rolled militia, numbering 52,000, would give the 
State the grand total of 90,000, the latter force 
furnishing a large body of men, armed and 
equipped for any emergency. 
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The indebtedness of the State, according to 
report of the auditor, was stated at $27,370,090, 
composed of the following items: 


Pacific Railroad bonds (main)............ 7,000,000 
Pacific Railroad, Southwest branch....... 4,500,000 
Hannibal and St. Joseph..........0..+++- 8,000,000 
INGVEM EMEROUIERS pb cist esse uacecenccccevac 8,850,000 
Tron Mountain...... 2.2.0. -seeeeeeesese- 3,600,000 
Cairo and Fulton. .......cccscccccccncess 650,000 
PIShES COUMEG og at ect cnn peaeses nod nbnce 700,000 
Revenue bonds..........0--ceceecscccees 431,000 
State defence warrants.........2....000+ 725,000 
Arrears of interest due.......ssccesseceee 1,812,090 

$27,370,090 


In view of the constantly increasing arrear- 
ages of interest upon this sum, owing to the 
impossibility of collecting the State taxes dur- 
ing the continuance of the civil war, he ear- 
nestly recommended the adoption of measures 
- ‘ghia the State credit and reduce the State 

ebt. 

On the subject of emancipation he observed 
that he had long been convinced that the ma- 
terial interests of Missouri would be advanced 
by substituting free for slave labor, and rec- 
ommended a plan by which the children of 
slaves born after the passage of the act shall be 
free, but remain under the control of their 
owners until they have arrived at a certain age, 
the owners to be compensated for the diminish- 
ed value of slave mothers after being thus ren- 
dered incapable of bearing slave children. He, 
however, denied that the Legislature could con- 
stitutionally adopt a scheme by which the 
owners of slaves could be divided into classes, 
and the slaves of one class be emancipated 
without compensation while compensation was 
provided for the other class. 

MITCHEL, Ormsspy Maocxyicut, an Ameri- 
can astronomer, and major-general of volun- 
teers in the United States service, born in Union 
co., Ky., Aug. 28, 1810, died of yellow fever, 
at Beaufort, 8. C., Oct. 30, 1862. Hereceiv 
his early education at Lebanon, Warren co., 
Ohio, and, at 12 years of age, began life for 
himself as clerk in a store in Miami, Ohio. In 
1825 he received an appointment to a cadet- 
ship in West Point. In 1829 he graduated 
fifteenth in a class of 46, among which were 
Robert E. Lee and Joseph E. Johnston, now 
generals in the Confederate service. He was at 
once appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, which position he occupied for two 
years. He subsequently studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and practised in Cincinnati 
until 1834, when he was elected professor of 
mathematics, philosophy, and astronomy in the 
Cincinnati College. In’1845 he proposed the 
establishment of an observatory at Cincinnati, 
raising nearly the whole of the requisite amount 
by his own exertions, and was made director 
of the institution. To obtain the necessary ap- 

aratus he took a flying trip to Europe, visited 
ndon, Paris, and Munich, completed his con- 
tracts and returned to his college duties in the 
short space of 14 weeks. In_ 1859 he was 
chosen director of the Dudley Observatory at 
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Albany, retaining, at the same time, his connec- 
tion with that at Cincinnati. As an astrono- 
mical lecturer, he was exceedingly popular, and 
among the monuments of his skill in perfecting 


the necessary apparatus for that department of’ 


science is an instrument at Albany for record- 
ing right ascensions and declinations by electro- 
magnetic aid to within ;,55 of a second of 
time, and for the measurement, with great 
accuracy, of large differences of declination 
incapable of being reached by the microm- 
eter. 

_ Among his published works are: ‘* Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds,” “Popular Astronomy,” 
and a treatise on Algebra. On the Ist of July, 
1846, he commenced the publication of a period- 
ical entitled the ‘‘ Sidereal Messenger,” which, 
at the end of two years, was discontinued for 
want of sufficient patronage. At the breaking 
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out of the present war, Professor Mitchel left 
his scientific pursuits and sought an opportunity 
of serving his country. In August, 1861, he 
he was commissioned brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers, and ordered to the department of the 
Ohio, under the command of Maj.-Gen. Buell. 
After the capture of Bowling Green and Nash- 
ville he made a forced march southward and 
seized the railway between Corinth and Chat- 
tanooga, thereby breaking the enemy’s line of 
communication, and possessed himself of va- 
rious points in northern Alabama, for which 
he was made a major-general. In July, 1862, 
he was relieved of his command, and, on the 
17th of the September following, was appointed — 
commander of the department of the South, — 
where he was making preparations for a vigor- 
ous campaign when he fell a victim to the 
yellow fever. 
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NASHVILLE. Intelligence of the capture 
of Fort Donelson reached Nashville on Sunday, 
February 16, and produced the utmost conster- 
nation. The Confederate governor, Harris, im- 
mediately convened the Legislature, but they 
speedily adjourned to Memphis, whither the 
public archives and money were also removed. 
On the same day, Gen. A. 8. Johnston passed 
through the city on his retreat from Bowling 
Green, and, before nightfall, hundreds of fam- 
ilies were abandoning their homes and making 
their way southward. The general confusion 
was increased by the destruction of unfinished 
steamers at the wharves, and the free distribu- 
tion of the stores by the military authorities to 
all who would take them. On Monday the pub- 
lic stores were closed, and an effort was made 
by Gen. Floyd, who had been placed in com- 
mand of the city, to recover what had already 
been given out; but on Tuesday the distribution 
began again, and continued until Saturday 
morning. On Tuesday night the troops de- 
stroyed the wire bridge and railroad bridge 
across the Cumberland river, in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of the leading citizens. 
The former cost $150,000, and the latter $250,- 
000. Governor Harris made a speech recom- 
mending the citizens to burn their private prop- 
erty, and calling on Tennesseeans to rally and 
meet him at Memphis, but little or no response 
was made to his appeal. The machinery was re- 
moved from many of the most important work- 
shops and carried to Chattanooga. On the 
28d, the rear guard of the Confederates evacu- 
ated the city, and the same day the advance of 
Gen. Buell’s column occupied Edgefield, a small 
town on the opposite side of the river. The 
next day Mayor Cheatham and a committee 
from Nashville waited upon the general, and 
agreed to surrender the city at a certain hour 
on the following morning (the 25th), receiving 


assurances that the liberty and property of all 
citizens should be sacredly respected. Before 
the surrender was effected, however, Gen. Nel- 
son arrived with his column on transports, ac- 
companied by the gunboat St. Louis, and land- 
ed at Nashville. The following proclamation 
was afterward issued by the mayor: 


The committee representing the city anthorities and — 
eople have discharged their duty by calling on Gen. 
uell, at his headquarters, in Edgefield, on yesterday. — 

The interview was satisfactory to the committee, and 
there is every assurance of safety and protection to the ~ 
eople, both in their persons and Ha I there- 
ore respectfully request that business be resumed, — 
and that all our citizens of every trade and profession — 
pursue their regular vocations. The county elections 
will take place on the regular day, and all civil busi- 
ness will be conducted as heretofore. per 6 
General Buell assures me that I can rely upon his aid — 
in enforcing our police regulations. One branch of — 

business is entirely prohibited, viz., the sale or giving 
away of intoxicating liquors. I shall not hesitate to 
invoke the aid of Gen. Buell in case the recent laws © 
upon the subject are violated. I most earnestly call — 
upon the people of the surrounding country, who are 
inside the Federal lines, to resume their commerce 
with the city, and bring in their market supplies, es- — 
pecially wood, butter, and eggs, assuring them that 
they will be fully protected an wer, remunerated, 
R. B, CHEATHAM, Mayor. — 


The city remained perfectly quiet, and the 
Federal troops, to use the words of the Con- 
federate press, “conducted themselves with 
marked propriety.”” The Union feeling in the 
city, however, was for many weeks extremely 
faint: A correspondent, writing ten days after 
Gen. Buell’s arrival, says: ‘“‘The disagreeable, 
but irresistible conviction forces itself upon the ~ 
mind of even a superficial observer, that what- 
ever the number and warmness of Unionists 
may have been at the time when, and for some 
time after Tennessee was juggled out of the 
Union, eight out of every ten have been made 
submissionists by the protracted secession pres- 


sure that was brought to bear upon them.” 
The same writer adds: ‘“ Most of the stores 
continue closed. But few male and fewer fe- 
male inhabitants are visible upon the streets. 
Victorious soldiery alone enliven them. Half 
__-of the private residences are deserted, and add 
further gloom to the aspect by their closed 
doors and window shutters and grave-like still- 
ness. Hardly less than a third of the popula- 
tion must yet be absent.” 
Senator Andrew Johnson, military governor 
of Tennessee, by appointment of President Lin- 
coln, Horace Maynard, M.C., Emerson Ethe- 
ridge, and other prominent Union exiles, ar- 
+ rived at Nashville on March 12, and the next 
evening delivered speeches, which were listened 
to with considerable favor by a large audience. 
The newspapers of Nashville had all sus- 
pended publication on the evacuation of the 
city by the Confederates, but they soon reap- 
peared, and one of Governor Johnson’s first 
official acts was to place them under military 
supervision. The “Daily Times,” in conse- 
quence of this measure, was discontinued. On 
the 10th of April, a daily paper was started, un- 
der the title of the “‘ Daily Nashville Union.” 
On the 25th of March, Governor Johnson re- 
quested the municipal officers to take the oath 
of allegiance. The city council refused, by a 
vote of 16 to 1, and the following reply was 
accordingly sent to the governor: 


Crry Hatt, Nasuvit.ir, March 27, 1862. 
Gen. Andrew Johnson, Military Governor of the State 
of Tennessee ¢ 
Sir: Your communication of the 25th inst., requir- 
ing the mayor, members of the ony council, police, 

_ and other city officials, to take an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, pursuant to the first 
section of the tenth article of the Constitution of the 
State of Tennessee, has been received and duly con- 
sidered. 

We respectfully beg leave to submit the following 
facts for your Excellency’s consideration : 

Since we have had any connection with the city 
Government, which, in some cases, has been for sev- 
eral years, we have never before been required to take 
auy other oath than the simple oath of office, to dis- 
charge our respective duties faithfully; and upon a 
reference to the records of the city, running back for 
twenty-five or thirty years, we find that no former 
mayor nor aldermen have taken any oath to support 
either the Constitution of the State of Tennessee or the 
United States; but the understanding seems to have 
been that the provision of the Constitution referred to 
applied only to State and county, and not to corpora- 
tion officers, 

We have also consulted some of our best lawyers 
upon the subject, and the majority of them are of 
opinion that we, as municipal officers, do not come 
within the purview and meaning of said section of the 
Constitution, but that the same applies alone to State 
and county officials. 

Under the foregoing facts and circumstances, and 
we haying taken the only oath ever taken by, or re- 
quired of, our predecessors, and never having been 
required to take any oath inimical to our-allegiance to 
' the United States or the State Government, we re- 
spectfully ask to be excused from taking the oath sent 
us, honestly believing that, under the Constitution and 
our charter, we are not properly subject to such re- 
quirement, and believing that the same was made of 
us under a misapprehension of what had been required 
heretofore. : 
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On the 29th the mayor and several other 
citizens were arrested for treason, and a few 
days later Governor Johnson issued a procla- 
mation ejecting from office the mayor and most 
of the city councilmen, and appointing other 
‘persons to fill their places. Numerous arrests 
were made for disunion practices about the 
same time. 

On April 24 the following resolutions were 
adopted by the city council: 

Resolved, That the Mayor of the city of Nashville 1s 
requested and instructed to have the flag of the United 
States placed upon all public property belonging to the 
Corporation. 

olved, That the Board of Education are hereb 
requested, during the present week, to take the oath 
of office taken by ourselves and other officers of the 


city. 

a That the Superintendent, together with 
every teacher in each of the public schools of the 
city of Nashville, shall be and they are hereby request- 
ed to take the oath of allegiance prescribed to us with- 
in five days from the passage of this resolution, or re- 
sign their respective positions, 

The last resolution was lost in the board of 
Aldermen. The condition of the city on the 
1st of May is thus described by the “ Union”: 

“ Our courts are proceeding pretty much as 
formerly. The United States court is in session, 
and the regular business pursuing its accustom- 
ed channels. Process is being issued daily from 
the circuit and chancery courts, returnable to 
their next terms. The.magistrates’ courts are 
also in continuous session. Business is begin- 
ning to recover and to wear its accustomed ap- 
pearance, and as facilities are being opened 
with the country, it is extending in all direc- 
tions. Our city market is daily improving. 
Prices are rapidly moderating to a reasonable 
standard, and custom proportionately increas- 
ing. The passenger and freight trains on the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad are making 
daily trips. The cars on the Tennessee and 
Alabama road run as far as Columbia; those on 
the Nashville and Chattanooga road run as far 
as Wartrace, and connect by branch road with 
Shelbyville. Houses left vacant, some time 
since, are now nearly all occupied, and the in- 
quiry for houses to rent is becoming active. 
This is the case with both dwelling and busi- 
ness houses. Some sales in real estate are 
being effected at reasonably good prices. Oon- 
fidence in our State currency is being restored, 
and there is a corresponding appreciation in the 
value of our bank notes.” 

A great Union meeting was held at Nashville 
on the 12th. (See TENNESSEE.) 

On the 24th several Confederate newspaper 
offices and other establishments were seized by 
the United States marshal, in accordance with 
the general confiscation act passed by Congress. 

On the 29th General Dumont, commanding 
the Federal forces at Nashville, issued the fol- 
lowing order respecting trade with the interior: 

General Orders No. 7. 

Whereas, it is represented to me that salt, bacon» 
coffee, iron, leather, medicines, and other goods, are 
being sold in this city and finally find their way to the 
enemy : 
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It is ordered that no goods shall be sold in, or taken 
away from, this town or vicinity, toward the enemy’s 
lines, without a written permit from the Provost Mar- 
shal of the city, which permit shall specify and contain 
an accurate list of the articles that may be bought, 
sold, and shipped; but this prohibition shall not apply 
to necessary articles, not contraband, in small quanti- 
ties absolutely necessary for family use, sold to citizens 
of the town or neighborhood, the person selling and 
buying and transporting being held to arigid account- 
ability that no improper use is made of the same. 

Any person violating this order, or in any way aid- 
ing or consenting to its violation, will be held as an 
enemy and punished accordingly. 

All guards and officers are charged with the arrest 
of any and all persons violating this order, and will 
examine wagons and other vehicles of transportation, 
to see that it is enforced. 

On June 8 an order was published entirely 
forbidding the retailing of intoxicating liquors. 

On July 13 the Nashville ‘“‘ Union” publish- 
ed the names of some 700 persons, a portion 
of those who had voluntarily taken the oath of 
allegiance before the provost marshal in that 
city. 

The ravages of the guerillas in the vicinity 
of Nashville caused great alarm, and it was be- 
lieved that they were about marching upon the 
city, which at this time was but ill prepared 
for a defence. At the suggestion of a few pri- 
vate persons the military band of the 69th Ohio 
marched through the streets on the 14th, and 
word being given that the loyal citizens would 
hold a meeting for the purpose of organizing a 
force for home defence, in a short time a large 
procession gathered and proceeded to the cap- 
itol. Here they were addressed by the gover- 
nor, the mayor, and other persons, and the gov- 
ernor, in-the course of his speech, made the 
following offer: ‘“ All loyal men who will take 
the obligation, will be furnished with arms and 
ammunition. If the volunteers serve as much 


as a month, they shall be paid for their time, 


and if absent from home shall receive ra- 
tions.” 

A large force was very soon recruited, and 
reénforcements arrived also from the army, so 
that the panic died out. Toward the end of 
the month the guerrillas sueceeded for a time 
in completely cutting off communications by 
railroad and telegraph between Nashville and 
the North. Some of the streets of the city 
were barricaded on the night of July 21, in 
anticipation of the approach of Col. Forrest, 
and the work of fortifying the city was pushed 
forward with the greatest possible rapidity. One 
thousand negroes, belonging to Confederate 
slaveowners of the county, were impressed by 
Col. Miller, commanding the post, to labor on 
the fortifications. Their masters were required 
to provide them with tools and subsistence, and 
the length of service and terms of payment 
were to be fixed by the Government. About 
the middle of August railroad communication 
with Nashville was again cut off; prices of 
nearly all the necessaries of life rose to an un- 
precedented height, and apprehensjons were 
felt of a scarcity of provisions. The demolish- 
ed tracks and bridges were replaced as speedily 
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as possible, but intercourse continued extreme- 
ly precarious and irregular. 

The following circular was addressed by Goy. 
Johnson to a number of the richest secession- 
ists of Nashville, especially to those who had 
distinguished themselves by their hostility to 
the Federal Government or their active friend- 
ship for the rebel authorities: 


Srare or TENNESSEE, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Nasuituz, A 
Sir: There are many wives and helpless children in 
the city of Nashville, and county of Davidson, who 
have been reduced to poverty and wretchedness in 
consequence of their husbands and fathers having 
been forced into the armies of this unholy and nefarious 
rebellion. Their necessities have become so manifest, 
and their demands for the necessaries of life so urgent, 
that the laws of justice and humanity would be vio- 
lated unless something was done to relieve their suffer- 
ing and destitute condition. 
ou are therefore requested to contribute the sum 
of dollars, which you will pay over 
within the next five days to James Whitworth, Esq., 
Judge of the County Court, to be by him distributed 
among these destitute families in such manner as may . 
be prescribed. 


copectially. &e., 
pend ANDREW JOHNSON, Military Governor. 
est: 
Epwarp H. East, Secretary of State. 


The sums thus assessed ranged from $50 to 


Gen. Rousseau took command at Nashville 
about the 28th of August, by which date the 
capital was again, for the fourth time since its 
occupation by the Union forces, completely iso- 
lated from the North. Gen. Rousseau was 
succeeded a week or two later by Maj.-Gen. 
Thomas, and he shortly afterward by Gen. 
Negley. In view of a threatened attack upon 
the city by Gen. Bragg, police and military regu+ 
lations were made more stringent. On the 9th 
of Sept. an order was issued by the provost 
marshal forbidding the “sale of intoxicating 
liquors (spirituous, malt, or vinous), wholesale 
or retail, publicly or privately,” in the city of 
Nashville and vicinity; and on the 10th the 
following order was published by command of 
Gen. Thomas: 

Hereafter any citizen found in the streets of Nash- 
ville between the hours of 9 p. mu. and reveille (day- 
light) without a written pass, will be arrested and 
confined. Passes to be out after 9 o’clock Pp. m. will 
only be granted at the headquarters of the Major- 
General Commanding. E 

The Confederate generals J. R. Anderson and 
Forrest, with the Confederate governor, Harris, 
concentrated a large force with the avowed 
purpose of assaulting Nashville; but on Oct. 7 
were completely routed at Lavergne, 15 m. 
from the city by a detachment of Gen. Negley’s 
forces under command of Gen. Palmer. Soon 
afterward a force of 8,000 or 10,000 Confed- 
erates appeared before Nashville and opened a 
cannonade from a hastily constructed battery, 
but they were driven off with little difficulty, 
the movement having been probably a feint to 
cover other operations. At the same time Col. 
Morgan’s guerillas attempted to destroy the rail- 
road bridge at Nashville (which had beeu. re- 
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built), but were repulsed with some loss. The 
army and citizens were now subsisting almost 
entirely upon supplies obtained by foraging in 
the neighborhood; and as the Confederates not 
only restricted to a few miles the area within 
- which Gen. Negley’s forage parties could safely 
operate, but also ravaged the country them- 
‘selves almost to the outskirts of the city, pro- 
visions soon became distressingly scarce. When 
the advance of Gen. Rosecrans’s army reached 
Nashville, early in November, reopening com- 
Mmunication with the North, the troops had 
been for some time on half rations. From this 
period until the close of the year the city was 
the headquarters of Gen. Rosecrans. 

About the 20th of November the board of 
trade appointed in the spring to grant recom- 
mendations to loyal persons wishing to ship 
goods to Nashville resumed operations, and 
permits to a limited extent were given to 
traders friendly to the Government. 

On the 9th, in order to prevent misunder- 
standings between citizens and soldiers, Gen. 
Rosecrans issued an order reminding the troops 
that loyal men were entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and protection due to any citizen ; that 
peaceable inhabitants, whether loyal or not, 
were entitled to immunity from violence and 
plunder, subject only to teedful surveillance; 
and that outspoken rebels could claim no other 
protection than that afforded by the laws of 
war and humanity. Citizens guilty of any acts 
of hostility, or belonging to partisan corps, be- 
ing removed beyond the reach of proper mili- 
tary control, were to be treated as pirates and 
robbers. Soldiers were strictly forbidden to 
enter private grounds or houses without writ- 
ten permission or order from a commissioned 
officer, who was to be held responsible for all 
that wasdone. Another order, addressed to 
provost marshals and their deputies, gave spe- 
cial instructions for avoiding unjust and unne- 
cessary arrests of private persons. General Or- 
ders No. 23, after prescribing regulations for 
sutlers, designed to prevent goods from being 
passed South through the lines of the army, 
announced that “in towns and cities now or 
hereafter within the lines of this army, no one 
will be allowed to sell goods needed for the 
use of the resident citizens, unless he be a resi- 
dent trader.” 

On Dec. 13 Governor Johnson published a 
proclamation, nearly identical in terms with his 
circular letter of August 18, calling attention 
to the destitute condition of the widows, wives, 
and children of Confederate soldiers, and or- 
dering an assessment of some $60,000 for their 
benefit, “from those who contributed directly 
or indirectly to bring about this unfortunate 
state of affairs.” The population of Nashville 
in 1860 was 16,988. 

NAVY, CONFEDERATE. The passage of 
secession ordinances by the several States united 
under the title of Confederate States, was imme- 
diately followed by the resignation of nearly 
all the officers of the United States Navy, who 
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were residents of any one of those States. These 
resignations were made with the intention of 
seeking service under the new Government 
about to be organized. Their applications met 
with a ready response from the Confederate 
Government. A Navy Department was at 
once organized, and these officers were ap- 
pointed with a rank similar to that which they 
had previously held. The grades of rank were 
afterward altered as follows: admiral, flag- 
officer, captains, commanders, lieutenant com- 
manding, first and second lieutenants, lieu- 
tenants for the war, masters, passed midship- 
men, midshipmen, &c. The officers were as- 
signed to the ports of the Confederate States to 
perform such duties as might offer in connec- 
tion with the small steamboats at those places. 
The operations at sea, under the authority of 
the Confederate Government, are hereto an- 
nexed. 

The operations of the Confederate privateer 
Sumter were closed in the year 1861 by the 
refuge of the vessel in Gibraltar, where, being 
unable to procure coal, she remained watched 
by the Federal ship Tuscarora. The Sumter 
was finally sold, and the Federal steamer left 
Gibraltar, Jan. 13th, for the Spanish waters of 
Algesiras. The efforts of the Confederates 
were then turned to the formation of an ex- 
tensive navy by purchasing vessels in England. 
It very soon became apparent that a number 
were in process of construction at the ship- 
yards near Liverpool, and the attention of the 
British Government was called to the fact, 
which became the basis of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. Early in April, the American min- 
ister, Mr. Adams, addressed Earl Russell rela- 
tive to the Oreto, then in a forward state, and 
by general report destined for the Confederate 
service. For particulars respecting her con- 
struction and departure from England, see 
Dreromatic CorRESPONDENCE. On her arrival 
at Nassau, she was immediately seized by the 
captain of her Majesty’s steamer Greyhound, but 
almost as quickly released. Shortly after she was 
seized again, but, after some difficulty, released 
again. The authorities appeared to have great 
doubts as to whether she was or was not in- 
tended for the Confederate service. On one 
occasion, when the British gunboat Bulldog 
went to seize her, she was discharging shell. 
The Oreto, on the 4th of September, suddenly 
appeared off Mobile harbor, which was block- 
aded by a steamer under Commander George 
Henry Preble, whose instructions were emphatic 
against giving offence to foreign nations while 
enforcing the blockade. The Oreto approached 
flying the English flag and pennants. Com- 
mander Preble hesitated to fire lest the stranger 
should really prove an English man-of-war. 
The few moments’ time lost in the hesitation 
sufficed for the Oreto to pass out of range and 
gain her object, getting safely into Mobile bay 
with her freight. For this want of success, 
Commander Preble was summarily dismissed 
from the service without a hearing. 
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On the 27th of December, the Oreto again 
left Mobile bay, fully armed for a cruise, under 
the command of John Newland Maffit, who 
was born in Ireland, and when quite young 
was brought to this country by his father, a 
celebrated preacher of the same name; was 
appointed to the United States navy from the 
State of New York. He originally entered the 
naval service in the year 1832, and became a 
citizen of Georgia. 

After the sale of the Sumter her captain, 
Semmes, was active in England in building a 
new vessel, and it was soon ascertained that 
one was in a forward state for the Confed- 
erate service. Complaint was made to the 
British Government of infringement of the 
neutrality laws, and means were taken to pre- 
vent the departure of the vessel as she ap- 
proached completion. The orders came, how- 
_ ever, too late. Meantime a barque had loaded 
in London with arms, and sailed from the 
Thames. The United States ship Tuscarora was 
at the same time watching for the Alabama to 
make her appearance, but she avoided her by 
taking the North Channel out. After a short run 
she arrived at the Western Islands, giving an ex- 
cuse to the authorities for making harbor there. 
Soon after the barque arrived, alleging stress 
of weather. The Alabama at once hauled along- 
side of the barque, and cranes were rigged by 
the order of the Alabama’s captain. When in 
readiness he began to transfer the cargo, and 
this infringement of quarantine rules excited 
the ire of the Portuguese authorities, but it was 
alleged that the bark was sinking and it was 
necessary to save the cargo. On the following 
day, when the transfer was nearly completed, 
the British screw steamer Bahama arrived, 
bringing Capt. Semmes and other late officers 
of the Sumter, the remainder of the armament, 
and 20 more of the crew. This arrival exhaust- 
ed the patience of the authorities, and all three 
vessels were ordered to leave at once. The 
Bahama handed over to the Alabama what 
was destined for her and left immediately, follow- 
ed by the 290” towing the bark. They went 
a few leagues to Angra bay and remained 24 
hours, when they were again ordered to leave, 
which they did, all being now in readiness. 
The bark left for Cardiff to load coal for the 
Alabama. Capt. Semmes then took command, 
mustered the crew, read his commission as 
post captain in the Confederate navy. It was 
a document duly attested at Richmond, and 
bore the signature of “ Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent, Confederate States of America.” He 
then opened and read his sealed orders from 
the President, directing him to assume com- 
mand of the Confederate sloop-of-war Alaba- 
ma, hitherto known as the 290, in which (hav- 
ing been duly commissioned) he was to hoist 
the Confederate ensign and pennant, and ‘sink, 
burn, and destroy everything which flew the 
ensign of the so-called United States of Ameri- 
ca.”” Captain Semmes then ordered the first 
lieutenant to fire a gun, and run up the Con- 
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federate flag and pennant. The gun was fired 
by the second lieutenant (Armstrong, a relation 
of the famous inventor), and ere its smoke had 
cleared away, the stars and bars of the Con- 
federacy were floating on the breeze, and the 
ceremony was complete; Captain Semmes de- 
clared the vessel, henceforth to be known as 
the Alabama, to have been duly commissioned. 
The next step was formally to engage the crew 
to serve and fight under the Southern flag, 
which having been done, the men were ad- 


dressed by their captain, who informed them. 


that if any of the crew were dissatisfied they 
could leave in the Bahama about to take her 
departure for England. The offer was declined, 
the two vessels parted company, the Bahama 


for England and the Alabama in chase ofa 


whaler. The operations of the vessel were 

very active. The following is a list of ve 

captured and destroyed by her: 

Sept. 6, Ship Ocmulgee ......... Edgartown, Burned. 
R 7, Schooner Starlight...... Boston, # 
“9, Bark Aler6.5..25 sesso 
« 9, Schooner Weather Gauge Provincetown, ‘“ 

* 9, Bark Ocean Rover....... Mattapoiset' ss 
“ 18, Ship Benjamin Tucker.. New Bedfo tf 
Bark Osceola........+.0+ Le 
Bark Virginia, Tilton.... * - ne 

Ship Elisha Dunbar, Gif- 
FOR in.os Se Beta todas -) 
Brig Allamaha.......... Sippican, “ 
Schooner Courser....... Provincetown, “ 

Oct. 8, Ship Brilliant, Hagar.... New York, tJ 
“ 8, Ship Emily Farnham, 

Ln Ly pee aey tap ea et EO Released. 
* 10, Ship Tonawanda........ Philadelphia, Bonded. 
* 15, Ship Lamplighter....... New York, Burned. 
“ 15, Ship Manchester........ rey. = 
#15. Bris Dankitk, 6: 05.0 S ys: . 
“ 98, Ship Lafayette,Small... “ '- 
« 28, Schooner Ocean Cruiser. “ ‘“ S 
“ 26, Schooner Crenshaw..... “ sd 
“ 98. Bark Laurietta, Wells... Boston, ee 
“ 29, Brig Baron de Castine, 

Saunders ........... Bonded. 

Nov. 2, Schooner Alice.......... 

“  §, Ship L. B. Wales......... Boston, Burned, 
“ 18, Steamer Ariel........... New York, Bonded. 
Ship Levi Starbuck...... 
“ 80, Bark Parker Cook, Ful- 
Pv caraeietas taken op Boston, Burned. 
Dec. 5, Schooner Union......... Baltimore, Bonded. 


Ship Lafayette had a cargo consisting of 13,869 bushels of 
wheat, 47,663 bushels of corn, and 36,850 Ibs. of lard. 

Bark Lamplighter had a cargo of 800 hhds. of tobacco. 

Bark Laurietta had a aan of 1,494 bbls. of flour, 225 ke 
of nails, 998 bbls. of flour, 205 boxes of herring, and 7,2 
staves. 

Schooner Crenshaw had a cargo of 1,298 bbls. of flour and 


- 9,272 bushels of wheat. 


Ship Manchester had on board 45,141 bushels of wheat and 


14,666 bushels of corn. 
Brig Dunkirk had a cargo of 2,967 bbls. of flour and 6,000 


staves. 

Ship Tonawanda, her cargo being insured in England, was 
released on giving a bond for $80,000. She had a cargo of 
48.700 bushels of wheat, 40 bbls. of flour, 86 hhds. of bark, 
172 cases of wine, 128 bales of hemp, and 50 bales of hops and 


rags. 

The course of the Alabama was to destroy, 
since under the regulations of foreign powers 
she had no means of landing and condemning 
her prizes. Her case is certainly a very pecu- 
liar one. She has neither register nor record, 
no regular ship’s papers nor evidence of trans- 
fer, and no vessel captured by her has ever been 
sent into any port for adjudication and con- 
demnation. All forms of law which civiliza- 
tion has introduced to protect and guard pri- 
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yate rights, and all those regulations of public 
é‘ which distinguish and-discriminate the 
ized naval vessel from the pirate, are dis- 

ed and violated by this famous rover, 
which, though built in and sailing from Eng- 
land, has no acknowledged flag or recognized 
nationality, nor any accessible port to which 
send any ship she may seize, nor any legal 
tribunal to adjudge her captures. She was 
built and fitted out in British ports in alleged 
violation of British law and of the royal proc- 
- Jamation of neutrality, and her crew is com- 
posed almost exclusively of British subjects, or 
who, pursuing a lawful voyage, would 

e entitled to ship and receive protection as 
British seamen. Most of the crew sailed from 
_ Liverpool to join her, and others volunteered 
from captured vessels, as in the case of the 
crew of the ship Brilliant. The prize money 
or half the value of the vessels and cargoes 
destroyed was, it was stated, regularly paid in 
money to the crew, who were thus large gain- 
ers, and their prosperity tempted the men of 
captured vessels, from which also supplies were 
procured. Among the first of the captured 
were the Virginia and the Elisha Dunbar. The 
statements of the captains of those vessels in- 
dicate the course pursued by the Confederate 
commander. - 

Captain Tilton, of the Virginia, says that 
he was overhauled by the Alabama on the 
pormte of the 17th of September, in lat, 39° 
10’, and long. 34° 20’. The enemy showed 
British colors, but when a quarter of a mile 
from the Virginia set Confederate colors, and 
sent an armed boat’s crew on board. Captain 
Tilton was informed that he was a prize to the 
Alabama, and was ordered to take his papers 
and go on board that steamer. The Oonfeder- 
ates then stripped the ship of all the valuable 
articles on board, and at 4 p. m. set fire to the 
vessel. Captain Tilton adds: 

I went on the quarter deck with my son, when the 
ordered me into the lee waist, with my crew, and 
of us put in irons, with the exception of two boys, 
cook and steward. I asked if I was to be put in irons? 
The reply was that his purser was put in irons and his 
head shaved by us, and that he was going to retaliate. 
We were put in the lee waist, with an old sail over us 
and a few planks to lie upon. 

The steamer was cruising to the west, and the next 
day they took the Elisha Dunbar, her crew receiving 
the same treatment as ourselves. The steamer’s guns 
being kept run out the side ports could not be shut, 
and when the sea was a little rough or the vessel rolled, 
the water was continually coming in on both sides and 
washing across the deck where we were, so that our 
feet and clothing were wet all the time, either from the 
water below or the rain above. 

We were obliged to sleep in the place where we 
were, and often waked up in the night nearly under 
water. Our fare consisted of beef and pork, rice, 
beans, tea and coffee, and bread. Only one of our 
irons was allowed to be taken off at a time, and we had 
to wash in salt water. We were kept on deck all the 
time, night and day, and a guard placed over us. 

The steamer continued to cruise to the northwest, 
and on the 3d of October fell in with the ships Brilliant 
and Emily Farnham—the former of which they burnt, 
and her crew, with ourselves, were transferred to the 
latter ship, after signing a parole. On the 6th instant 
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was taken on board the brig Golden Lead, of Thomas- 
ton, Captain Smith, from Jersey for New York; was 
treated with great kindness, 


Captain Gifford, of the Elisha Dunbar, stated 
as follows: 


On the morning of the 18th Sept., in lat. 39° 50’, long. 
35° 20’, with the wind from the southwest and the b 
heading southeast, saw a steamer on our port quarter 
standing to the northwest. Soon after found she had 
er course and was steering for the bark. We 
soon made all sail to get out of her reach, and were 
going ten knots at the time; but the steamer gainin 
on us under canvas alone, soon came up with us an 
fired a gun under our stern, with the St. George’s cross 
flying at the time. Our colors were set, when she dis- 
played the Confederate flag; being near us, we hove 
to, and a boat with armed officers and crew came 
alongside, and upon coming on board, stated to me 
that my vessel was a prize to the Confederate steamer 
Alabama, Captain Semmes. I was then ordered on 
board the steamer with my papers, and the crew to 
follow me, with a bag of clothing each. On getting 

the captain claimed me as a prize, and said m 
vessel would be burnt. Not having any clothes wi 
me, he allowed me to return for a small trunk of 
clothes—the officer on board asked me what I was 
coming back for, and tried to prevent me from comin 
on board. I told him I came after a few clothes, which 
I took and returned to the steamer. 
hard at the time and very squally, nothing but the 
chronometer, sextant, charts, &c., were taken, when 
the vessel was set fire to and burnt; there were 65 bar- 
rels sperm oil on deck, taken on the passage, which 
were consumed. We were all put in irons, and re- 
ceived the same treatment that Captain Tilton’s officers 
and crew did, who had been en the day before. 
While on board we understood that the steamer would 
cruise off the Grand Banks for a few weeks to destroy 
the large American ships to and from the Channel 
ports. They had knowledge of two ships being load- 
ed with arms for the United States, and were in hopes 
to capture them. They were particularly anxious to 
fall in with the clipper ship Dreadnought, and destroy 
her, as she was celebrated for speed; and they were 
confident of their ability to capture or run away from 
any vessel in the United States. The steamer being 
in the track of outward and homeward bound vessels, 
and more or less being in sight every day, she wiil 
make great havoc among them. 

DAVID R. GIFFORD, 
Late Master of Bark Elisha Dunbar, 


The Brilliant was built in Boston in 1861, 
was 839 tons, and was valued at $80,000. The 
Confederate commander, in reply to the cap- 
tain of the Virginia, on protesting against his de- 
tention, stated: ‘“‘ You Northerners are destroy- 


It blowing very 


_ing our property, and New Bedford people are 


having their war meetings, offering $200 bounty 
for volunteers, and send out their stone fleets 
to block up our harbors, and I am going to re- 
taliate!”” The officers were in some cases 
ironed in accordance with this view of retalia- 
tion. The number of prisoners had now in- 
creased to 68, and these were placed on board 
the Emily Farnham, which was captured on 
the same day as the Brilliant, and released be- 
cause the ship’s papers showed the cargo to be 
on English account. The large number of 
prisoners exceeded the accommodations of the 
vessel, and eight of the number were put on 
board the brig Golden Lead. The Alabama 
landed 170 prisoners at the Island of Flores. 
Her action in relation to British ownership 
seemed to be a little eccentric. When the ship 
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Lafayette was captured, Capt. Small produced 
his British consular certificate and remarked 
he supposed that would be sufficient protection. 
Captain Semmes replied, ‘‘ The New York peo- 
ple are getting very smart, but it won’t save 
you; it’sallahatched up mess.” He then gave 
orders to burn the ship. It was the case that 
the property of a large circle of merchants 
known to Capt. Semmes was respected much 
more scrupulously than that of strangers. It 
is obvious that, as 290 merchants were subscrib- 
ers to build the Alabama, any of their names 
upon a manifest would be a safe passport. 

When the news of these depredations reached 
New York great excitement was created. The 
insurance companies advanced the war risks. 
British consular certificates were in demand, 
and freights were placed in British bottoms 
rather than American. The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a meeting in relation to 
the matter, on the 21st day of October, and a 
series of resolutions were adopted. 

Captain O. H. Marshall submitted the follow- 
ing letter from the Secretary of the Navy: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, WasHINGTON, —— 1862. 

Sir: I received your letter of the 14th instant, also 
your letter of yesterday, referring to it, inquiring, as 
the chairman of a special committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, what measures have been taken to cap- 
ture the rebel pirate Alabama, and also whether the 
Government will grant commissions to private vessels, 
if fitted out under promise of reward in citizens, for 
that purpose. An earlier reply to the inquiry of the 
committee has been unavoidably delayed. The depart- 
ment has several vessels in search of the Alabama, in 
addition to the say Bs esab of Acting Rear Ad- 
miral Wilkes in the West Indies, and other ships of 
war on the European coast. Additional force will be 
despatched in this service as early as practicable. 
There is no authority for granting commissions to pri- 
yate vessels to search for the Alabama or other pirati- 
cal vessels or privateers. I am, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 

C. H. Marswart, Esq., Chairman. 

The events also produced some excitement 
in England. The vessels destroyed and threat- 
ened were those sailing under the Federal 
flag. But vessels so sailing have hitherto 
carried more property of British owners than 
of any others. And as Capt. Semmes burns 
vessels and cargoes without distinction, and 
the cargo is commonly much more valuable 
than the vessel, the English, as a neutral na- 
tion, have hitherto been, probably, the chief 
sufferers. Time, of course, soon changed this 
aspect of the case. Vessels under the Federal 
flag became by so much less eligible for safe 
conveyance; and, though a corresponding pre- 
mium of insurance will always cover the war 
risk, it in this case so enhanced the ordinary 
charges as to put Federal vessels to a very 
serious disadvantage in the market of freight; 
thus affording some compensation to English 
interests. 

An attempt was made to obtain redress from 
the Confederate Government for British losses 
in the manner indicated in the following cor- 
respondence : 
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To his Excellency the British Minister, Washington : 
Pumapetpntia, Nov. T 1862. 

Excettency: As a British subject and a shipper 
of merchandise upon the ship Tonawanda, lately 
overhauled by the Confederate war steamer Alabama, 
I beg, most respectfully to call your attention to this 
matter. 

The Tonawanda, as you are no doubt aware, was re- 
leased from capture, and allowed to proceed on her 
voyage under a bond of $60,000, as a ransom, and this 
sum will be rated upon ship and cargo by the average 
staters, on her arrival in Liverpool. wy 

I respectfully suggest that your Excellency make 
application to the Government of the Confederate 
States that consent be given that all sums so rated 
upon property belonging jide to British subjects 
be remitted, and that the same shall be deducted from 
amount of said bond of $60,000, with similar proceed- 
ings in all such cases as may arise. 

have also merchandise on board the ship Lancas- 

ter, American, now in this port, and advertised to sail 
on Tuesday next. To my bills of lading, which the 
captain takes with him, I have attached the British 
consul’s certificate that the pore belongs to British 
subjects ; but, as it is feared that this may not be suffi- 
cient to save from destruction, in the event of capture, 
I beg that york Excellency will be so good as to fur- 
nish me with a letter protesting, as the highest British 
authority in this country, against the destruction of 
British merchandise, to be used by the captain of the 
Lancaster, if necessary. Any cost attending such let- 
ter I will gratefully Pay, and trust your Excellency 
will think that I only do right in seeking to protect 
my friends in England from loss, for whom I have 
shipped these eons: by appealing thus to our own 
Government. 


It will mitigate the horrors of this war if your Ex: 


cellency shall succeed in preventing the destruction of 
ships holding certificates of British propery and it 
will be but just that British merchants shou d be ex: 
empt from contributing to the ransom of ships and 
merchandise belonging to belligerents. I cannot but 
think that your Excellency’s protest, which I ask for, 
will be respected on the seas, and also that the Con- 
federate Government will readily grant the exemption 
desired. 

Your immediate action in these matters will, I feel 
certain, be satisfactory to yourself, and will be hailed 
with much gratitude by British merchants every- 
where, and meet with the approval of the home Gov- 
ernment. ' 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s most obe- 
dient servant, W. H. TRENWITH. 


Wasurneton, Nov. 3, 1863. 


W. H. Trenwitn, Esq., Philadelphia: 

Sir: I have received your letter of the 7th instant, 
in which you suggest that I should make an rig iee-> 
tion to the Government of the so-styled Confederate 
States with reference to the ransom of British Lepe 
erty on board American vessels, in consequence of t 
recent proceedings of the war steamer Alabama; and 
that I should furnish you with a letter of protest, 
for the purpose of protecting some merchandise which 
you have shipped on board the American ship Lan- 
caster. 

While greatly regretting the risk to which British 
property is exposed by being shipped in belligerent 
vessels, it is not in my power to accede to either of 
your suggestions. 

You are aware that the so-styled Confederate States 
have not been recognized by her 6 the Queen, 
and for that reason I shall not be justified in entering 
into communication with the Government of those 
States, except under special instructions from her Maj- 
esty’s Government. Neither do I feel at liberty to sup- 
ply you antecedently with the protest which you desire, 

aving no see to issue such a document, and 
seeing no reason to believe that it would insure a more 
effective protection to your goods upon the high seas 


a 
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than the consular certificate, with which you seem to have supplied 


Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, W. STUART. 


On the 18th of November the Alabama fell in with the 
steamship Ariel, on her way from New York to Aspin- 
wall. The steamer was bonded and allowed to proceed 
with her passengers; but the alarm occasioned by her 
seizure prevented her from bringing back her usual freight 
of gold. A United States gunboat was sent to bring it. 
In the mean time, however, it arrived by the next boat 
of the company. A number of armed vessels were sent 
out to cruise in the track of the Alabama, without much 
success. The Vanderbilt sailed from New York for Fayal, 
December 11. Two other steamers left New York, one 
from Boston, one from Philadelphia, and one from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. None of these were, however, of sufficient 
The U.S. frigate Sabine, Com. Cadwalader Ring- 
gold, left New London, November 3, in search of the 
bama. Arrived at the Azores November 28. Sailed 
thence December 2, and arrived at Cape de Verde De- 
cember 23, and left there January 2. Absent 100 days, 
cruising 93 days, and sailed 10,000 miles in vain. ; 
_ The Alabama meantime, having captured the Ariel on 
the 18th, arrived on the 26th, two days before the Sabine 
reached the Azores, at Martinique, where she took in coal 
from a British bark. The United States steamer San 
Jacinto, at the same date, was off St. Thomas watching 
for the Alabama, which on the 30th captured the Parker, 
Cook, off the Moro Passage. December 5 she captured 
the Union off Cape Mais, and was off Havana December 
31. Thus she does not appear to have left the American 
coast, while the Vanderbilt and other vessels sent in 
search were seeking her elsewhere. In some cases the 
Alabama released her prizes on a ransom bill being sign- 
ed by the captain, and agreeing to pay a sum of money 
_ after the close of the war. By the general law of nations 
these bills or contracts are recognized as between bel- 


| ligerents, and a captain may by his contract bind his 


owners, the whole cargo as well as the ship. Those ran- 
soms were forbidden by the English Government under 
4 eee TI, but have never been prohibited by the United 
tates. 
_ The theory of ransom is that it isa repurchase of the 
_ actual right of the captors at the time the bill or bond is 
_ given, be that what it may; or, more properly, it is a re- 
linquishment of all the interest or benefit which the cap- 
_ tors might acquire or consummate in the property by 
_ regular adjudication of a prize tribunal, whether it may 
be in the interest of the ship and cargo, or a lien on the 
same, or a mere title to expenses. These ransom bills are, 
by rules of international law, an exception to the general 
doctrine that no contract with an enemy is valid. 

In the case of the ransom bill given by the Ariel, it 
seems not to be payable till six months after the recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy. If then, that con- 
tingency should happen, what court would have jurisdic- 
tion to enforce the agreement? Primarily, all questions 
of prize belong to the tribunals of the capturing power; 
and foreign tribunals will not interfere, unless where 
their territorial rights have been violated. Ransoms be- 
long to the same jurisdiction, and may there be enforced 
or set aside, as the facts disclose a good or bad prize. 
It is, however, competent for the captors to change the 
_ forum in cases of ransom, and apply for redress in any 

country where the person of the owner of the Ariel may 
be found, or the ship itself. 
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On the 11th of January, 1863, about 3 P. M., 
as the Federal squadron, consisting of the 
steamers Brooklyn, Hatteras, and five others, 
was cruising off Galveston, a vessel hove in 
sight at the southeast, which the Hatteras was 
ordered to proceed to and learn her character. 
As she came in sight she appeared to the 
officers of the Hatteras to be endeavoring to 
escape. Just after dark the officers of the Hat- 
teras could perceive that she was bark rigged, 
and set a topgallant sail; and, as they ap- 
proached, found her lying to, under steam. 
The crew of the Hatteras were at quarters, and 
Capt. Blake hailed and asked what ship it was. 
The answer was, “Her Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Spitfire.” Oapt. Blake replied that he 
would send a boat aboard. The Alabama 
ranged a little ahead, her officer declaring 
that she was the Confederate steamer Alaba- 
ma, and immediately opened fire on the Hat- 
teras. It was returned by the Hatteras, and 
both started ahead under a full head of steam, 
exchanging broadsides as fast as they could 
load and fire. 

The heavy guns of the Alabama soon dis- 
abled the Hatteras, so that it was impossible 
to keep her afloat. Two guns were fired to the 
leeward, the contest ceased, and the officers 
and crew of the Hatteras, which soon sunk, 
were taken to Kingston, Jamaica, and paroled. 

The following were the principal officers of 
the Alabama: Captain, Raphael Semmes; First 
Lieutenant and Executive Officer, J. M. Kell; 
Second Lieutenant, R. T. Armstrong ; Third 
Lieutenant, J. D. Wilson; Fourth Lieutenant, 
J. Low; Sailing Master, Arthur St. Olair; Sur- 
geon, F. M. Galt; Assistant Surgeon, R. H. 
Lewelien; Lieutenant of Marines, B. K. How- 
ell; Engineer, Michael Freeman; Paymaster, 
C. T. Young (since discharged); Midshipmen, 
Maffit (son of Capt. Maffit, of the Oreto), St. 
Olair, Bullock, and Anderson. 

The Alabama was supposed not to be the 
anly vessel built in England for the Confederate 
service. : 

NAVY, UNITED STATES. The organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department of the United 
States embraces a secretary and two assist- 
ants; a bureau of navy yards and docks; a 
bureau of construction and repairs; a bureau 
of provisions and clothing; a bureau of ord- 
nance; a bureau of medicine and surgery; a 
bureau of steam engineering; a bureau of 
equipments and recruiting; a bureau of navi- 
gation, embracing the naval observatory and 
hydrographical office. 

The officers of the navy, by an act of Con- 
gress of July 16, 1862, are divided into nine 
grades, taking rank according to the date of 
commission in each grade, as follows: 


1. Rear-Admirals, 6. Lieutenants, 
2. Commodores, 7. Masters, 

8. Captains, 8. Ensigns, 

4. Commanders, 9. Midshipmen. 
5. Lient.-Commanders, 


Their rank as compared with officers of the 
army is as follows: 
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Rear-Admirals to rank with Major-Generals, 
Commodores * Sei er-Generals, 
Captains 4 “Colonels, 
Commanders 7 “ Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Lieut.-Comm’ders “ “ Majors, 

Lieutenants *j “ Captains, 

Masters * “ First Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, ak “ Second Lieutenants. 


The number of officers of each rank, at the 
close of the year, was as follows: 
pie list. Reserved list. Retired list. 
* 9 


acting. 5 
Commodores ..........+ 6 16 
Oaptalnsisnsica, dezee isd. 39 10 22 
Commanders ............ 90 l1 ¢ 


Lieutenant-Commanders. 144 oa Bn 
Lieutenants... ......... 104 17 6 


The vessels of the navy building and in ser- 
vice, and the number of guns carried by them, 
and the class to which they belonged, were on 
Noy. 1, 1862, as follows: 


STEAMERS: 

No. of vessels, Guns. 

Side-wheel steamers ...........---.05 e 102 582, 
Screw Steamers .iiidviw eS idea pects soos 114 672 
Tron-clad steamers...........-seeeeees 53 266 
Steam gunboats and rams............. 13 67 
OURS i a ben civalow cl af SSatn> Citar Saate 282 1,587 

SaILInG VESSELS. 

Bhips and frigates... ..ccssee.seeecene 12 804 
Bloops-of-war......ccecvesescdovecnees 21 846 
Mortar floot.. sicce ce aces <veu base pvasiee - 19 56 
Ships, barks, brigs, &¢..........+e0-055 50 194 
Wotalsath Stipa cddadecrshetioe bond 102 1,400 


The vessels in service have formed the follow- 
ing squadrons: West Gulf squadron, 59 vessels; 
West Indies, 8 vessels; East India squadron, 3 
vessels; Mediterranean, 6 vessels; Pacific squad- 
ron, 5 vessels; South Atlantic blockading 
squadron, 68 vessels; North Atlantic blockad- 
ing squadron, 65 vessels; Western Flotilla, 79 
vessels; East Gulf squadron, 24 vessels; Poto- 
mac fleet, 21 vessels; coast of Africa, 1. 

For the operations of the navy in contest 
with the Confederate forces, see NAvAt OpERA- 
Trions, and Army OprrRraTIONs. 

The most important subject before the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States rela- 
tive to their navy respects the iron-clad ves- 
sels. The operations of the Government dur- 
ing the year, with the principles that have 
been developed, and the improvements which 
have been made relative to these vessels, so far 
as they are allowed to be known, are presented 
in the annexed pages. 

Iron-ctapD, or ARMORED 


results that here no definite system of defence 
is practicable, and that a land battle is chiefly 
waged, on both sides, in the way of offensive 
operations. On the contrary, in naval engage- 
ments, and those carried on from within forti- 
fications, the area and objects against which 
the assault is directed are limited and well 
defined; in effect, the ground (so to speak) of 
the defending party is for the time not only 
small but unchangeable. However simple and 
obvious this distinction, it is radical, and one 
that is even now developing consequences of 


VesseLts.—-The — 
ground occupied by either army in an engage- — 
ment in open field being of uncertain character — 
and extent, and liable to continual change, it — 
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the utmost importance. Thus, it is in the case 
_ of ships and forts alone that the problem and 
_ means of defence become equally essential 
with those of offence; and that the former, 
like the latter, are of a highly definite and 
ei character, and only to be advanced 

ugh careful study of the mechanical and 
other conditions involved. In fact, in the case 
of ships, it is most distinctly seen to be true 
_ that, when the defence can no longer be im- 
ond so as reasonably to keep pace with 
creasing efficiency and power in the means 
of assault, the necessary alternative must be 
the abandonment altogether of naval warfare, 
or the comparative worthlessness, at the least, 
of any resort to it. Now, since the early part 
of the present century, a steady increase has 
_ been going forward in the caliber of ordnance 
and in its available power, that is, in other 
words, in the penetrative and, generally, the 
destructive effect of projectiles; while the 
course and prospects of a naval engagement 
haye been, in a particular manner, changed by 
the introduction of the so-called Paixhan 
guns, which throw shells of great weight and 
at a velocity sufficient for penetrating the wood- 
en sides of the ordinary ships of war, prepara- 
tory to spreading destruction and conflagration 
within them. It is these facts that have forced 
upon military authorities of the time the spe- 
cific problem of defence, especially for all classes 
of war vessels, and so urgently that within the 
past three years it has become the paramount 
question in connection with the practice of 
warfare. Under such circumstances, the sub- 
ject can, of course, only be presented as one 
in a state of progress—its results being not 
merely still undecided, but for the present be- 
yond even the reach of conjecture. 

The Necessity of Armor Recognized.—A ship 
or boat, then, being a definite point or object 
of attack, and the penetration and destructive- 
ness of solid and hollow shot having been 
gradually and very greatly increased, the in- 
evitable consequence was that, sooner or later, 
wooden war vessels must become too vulner- 
able to leave even a reasonable chance of their 
withstanding a well-directed fire. And, this 
point once reached, the idea of seeking a more 
efficient resisting material in some metal, and 
naturally in iron, must, by a necessity just as 
inevitable, have presented itself; so that it 
becomes a matter of slight importance at what 
precise time, or by whom, the suggestion of 
such a change was publicly made. By some 
authorities the proposition is accredited to Mr. 
John Stevens, of New Jersey, its date about 
the year 1811; by others, to Col. Paixhan, of 
the English army, some ten years later. 

Among the earliest systematic experiments 
' with a view to the substitution of the resist- 
ance of iron for that of wood in the sides of 
ships, were those made by English authorities 
in the year 1840, and a few years following, in 
the way of firing upon targets representing a 
portion of the side of an iron ship, as ordina- 
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rily constructed. As a result, it was found 
that the thin plates of such ships, when struck 
by projectiles that pierced them, crushed into 
fragments, which were scattered with pecul- 
iarly destructive effect; so that ordinary iron 
ships were wholly unsuitable for war pur- 
poses, A definite proposal for constructing 
shot-proof iron floating batteries was, about 
the year 1852, entertained by the United States 
Government; but the results of experiments 
made with a view to that end being deemed 
unfavorable, the project was, for the time, 
abandoned. Still, the subject was more or less 
under discussion in this country, and in France 
and England. It is said that, many years 
previously, an imperfect attempt had been 
made at mailing the English ships which took 
part in the battle of Algesiras (1801), and 
that, subsequently to that occasion, M. Mont- 
géry, of France, had published several me- 
moirs on the subject. The project having 
become, in that country, in a degree forgotten, 
attention was again called to it during the 
war between France and Russia, by the circum- 
stance that wooden ships were found incapable 
of withstanding a skilfully-directed fire from 
near land batteries. The French emperor di- 
rected, in 1854, that experiments should be 
made with a view to the protection by iron 
armor of ships of a draught rendering them 
suitable to be employed in an attack on Cron- 
stadt. Upon a renewal of some experiments 
discontinued about 15 years before, the con- 
clusion was reached that, in order to afford 
protection against the round shot then in actual 
use, a thickness of ;, métre = 8.937 inches, 
was required. Of the armored boats or float- 
ing batteries hastily constructed in accordance 
with these views, and which, from the weight 
of the plates and the depth of water they 
drew, were incapable of speed, and even of 
independent navigation, three that were taken ° 
to the French fleet, then before Kinburn, par- 
ticipated in the attack, Oct. 1855, on the forts 
at that place. Though struck by very many 
24-Ib.. balls at about 600 yards, the armor of 
these boats was not actually pierced, but only 
somewhat deeply indented; but considerable 
injury was done by shots which entered the 
portholes. Some British batteries of like 
construction did not arrive so as to take part 
in the action. 

In the year 1854, experiments in relation to 
iron armor were also made in England; in 
these, a target, consisting of a wood backing 
covered with wrought-iron plates of 43 inches 
thickness, and intended to represent the side 
of an armored ship, was found to be indented 
at 400 yards by 32-Ib. solid shot and 8-inch 
and 10-inch hollow shot, to depths respective- 
ly of 13,1, and 24 inches;. while 68-Ib. solid 
shot, fired with 16 Ibs. of powder, penetrated 
the plates, splitting them especially in the line 
of the bolt-holes, which were about 1 foot 
asunder. In France, a new interest was awak- 
ened, by the comparative success of its trial at 
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Kinburn, in the subject of iron armor; and, in 
experiments in which 50-Ib. balls were fired at 
several yards’ distance, and with a heavy charge 
of powder, upon plates of the thickness alrea- 
dy adopted, it was found that the balls sufficed 
to break the plates, though they did not go 
through them. The results, however, differed 
much with differences in quality of the iron; 
and, if not previously admitted, it now became 
evident that, for resistance to shot, a some- 
what soft iron is preferable to 2n iron having 
great hardness, with its attendant brittleness. 
The experiments undertaken in the United 
States had tended to show that, for guns of 
the largest caliber then in use, although 45- 
inch plates, well backed with solid timber, 
were likely, for a time, to resist piercing by 
shot thrown from considerable distances, yet 
nothing less than 6 inches of iron plating could 
be relied on to render a ship practically 
invulnerable. This result was discouraging, in 
view of the fact that the complete armoring of 
aship with 6-inch plates appeared to involve a 
weight which no vessel can carry without 
great sacrifice of speed, and a loss even of ca- 
pacity for open-sea service. 

The next step in the construction of iron-clad 
ships (French, vaisseaux en cuirass, or navires 
cuirassés), was the building of Za Gloire in 
France (1860), and of the Warrior in England 
(1861). The armor of these ships is described 
in the preceding volume of this Crotopapr1a. 
Sir Howard Douglas has lately asserted in sub- 
stance that both these ships are failures, so far 
as sea-going qualities, speed, and the stability 
requisite for successful firing upon a heavy sea, 
are concerned. Both appear to be, with com- 
bined armament and armor, overloaded, and 
owing to the lowering, in consequence, of the 
meta-centre (centre of pressure of the liquid dis- 
_ placed) to near the place of the centre of grav- 
ity, both these ships roll in a heavy sea with 
quick and considerable movements, so that the 
gunner’s aim in such cases becomes extremely 
uncertain. Moreover, while Za Gloire has not 
exceeded 11, in place of the 134 knots an hour 
anticipated, and the Warrior at sea not more 
than 12, the latter can carry but 9 days’ coal, 
and in long voyages must often rely on tenders 
or sails. Apparently, therefore, these ships, 
and, probably, the others armored by the two 
nations upon respectively the same patterns, 
are not, on the score of their capacity for dis- 
tant expeditions and aggressive warfare, very 
greatly to be dreaded. 

The Revolving Turret, or Cupola.—But 
while ships may possibly be so armored as to 
be inthe main nearly impregnable to an en- 
emy’s fire, yet their portholes remain subject to 
the entrance of shot, and that in proportion to 
the size that must be allowed for properly work- 
ing and pointing the guns; while the lateral 
sweep in this way secured is always limited, 
and the entire ship must often be mancuvred 
in order to bring the guns into the desired line. 
If, however, instead"of the ordinary casemate 
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or broadside arrangement, the guns can be 
placed within a protecting structure which can 
be revolved into any required line of fire, all 
the difficulties connected with the management 
of the guns, the exposure incident, and the con- 
tinual effectiveness of the ship’s armament, van- 
ish or are reduced to their minimum. Such 
is the idea of the revolving turret or cupola, 
and such the objects to be attained through its 
use. The original invention of this important 
addition of the last few years to the means of 
naval warfare, has already been claimed on be- 
half of three persons, Oapt. John Ericsson of 
New York city, Mr. Theodore R. Timby, of the 
State of New York, and Capt. Coles, of the 
British navy. In the year 1854, Capt. Erics- 
son forwarded from New York to the emperor 
Napoleon a communication (dated Sept. 26) 
in reference to a new form of armored vessel 
for naval attack, designed by him—the plan 
embodying many of the features of the “‘ Mon- 
itor,” presently to be referred to, but especially 
those of a deck rising but a few inches out of 
water, and of a turret amidships to contain one 
or two large pieces of ordnance, and to be ca- 
pable of being revolved so as to bring the guns 
into any desired line of fire: the shape of this 
turret, however, was that of a dome, or half a 
hollow globe, the ports being at one side. The 
receipt of the communication was duly ac- 
knowledged by the emperor. Capt. Erics- 
son further states that the idea of a revolving 
tower for ordnance upon land is very old; but 
that the thought of placing such a structure 
upon a ship was original with himself, having 
been conceived many years before the time of 
the communication above mentioned. Capt. 
Coles, in a letter to the (London) “ Times,” 
April 5, 1862, states that the idea of building 
impregnable vessels was suggested to him by 
his experience in the Baltic and Black seas, in 
1855, and that toward the close of that year he 
had a model for such vessels made, in which 
he proposed to protect the guns by a stationary 
“shield” or “cupola.” Notwithstanding offi- 
cial neglect, he persevered, producing in March, 
1859, drawings of a “shield fitted with turn- 
tables ;” and in December, 1860, he published 
an account, with drawings, in which the plat- 
form of the shield was to be turned by manual 
power. Mr. Timby constructed, in 1841, a 
model of a revolving tower for land fortifica- 
tions, pierced with one or two tiers of port- 
holes, and to contain several guns, these to be 
fired in succession as they were brought by the 
revolution in line with the object of attack. A 
larger model was exhibited in many places in 
1848, among others in New York, notices of it 
appearing in the “Evening Post” of June 13, 
of that year, and in the ‘! Herald,” during the 
same month. It will be seen that the pur- 
poses and principle, on the one hand, of the 
Ericsson and Coles turrets (accounts of which 
will be given farther on), and on the other, of 
that of Mr. Timby, are wholly distinct: with 
the former, the revolution of the tower is not 
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_ the object sought, only so far as needful to 
‘point the guns upon the enemy; in the latter, 
the revolution is indispensable, as well as 
ly continuous—a condition that must in- 
yolve important difficulties in practice. So 
long as it revolves properly, the Ericsson tur- 
ret serves to keep an enemy continually under 
fire, in spite erane of position. In this 
Way, two guns me—supposing no necessi 
of delay from their pies in effective 
force to at least eight mounted on stationary 


Farehioe Se mionys a Be Vessels,— Tt so 
happens, i . A. Dahlgren very a 
sitely remarks in his Report miiglomecatere te 
the Report of the Secretary of the Navy, Nov. 
22, 1862, ‘“‘that circumstances impose on Eng- 
land and France the necessity of grappling with 
the most difficult solution of the problem [that 
_ of armoring ships], their shores being washed 
by the deep waters of the ocean; therefore 
their iron clads must be more than mere float- 
ing batteries, and be possessed of the best nau- 
tical qualities. With the United States the case 
is, happily, different—the depth of water on 
the coast being generally adapted to vessels of 
light or moderate draught, and only a few of 
our ports being at all accessible to heavy iron 
clads like those of Francé and England. The 
_ solution of the question is, therefore, in its im- 
mediate requirements, comparatively easy and 
inexpensive forus. Vessels of the Monitor and 
Tronsides class are likely to serve present pur- 
poses sufficiently well, and to give time to ob- 
tain, from our own and the experience of others, 
better data than can now be had for advancing 
“to amore perfect order of vessels.” The facts 
here stated in respect to the general character 
of the coast navigation, Atlantic and Gulf, of 
this country, as also the great extent to which 
naval operations may require to be carried on 
in navigable sounds, bays, and rivers, but which 
are not always of great depth, have been kept 
in view in all the earlier attempts here made in 
the way of armoring vessels—with the single 
exception, indeed, of the first of them all, the 
Stevens Battery, the proposed draught of which 
is 21 feet. (For a full description of this bat- 
tery, as well as of Capt. Ericsson’s first iron-clad 
battery, the Monitor, the plan of which was 
one of the three first adopted by the United 
States Government, in 1861, see the preceding 
volume of the Orctopzp14.) Of these three 
patterns of iron-clad vessels, and the draught of 


which ranged from 10 to 13 feet, all were in o 


fact mainly new in conception, differing from 
the earlier French and English batteries in be- 
ing intended to realize independent navigation 
and fair speed, and from the Gloire and Warrior 
styles in being of much less dimensions, while 
also nearly or quite completely mailed. The 
most original in principle of the three, and the 
one that has come to be regarded as peculiarly 
the American style of iron-clad vessel, was the 
Monitor—a name that is now employed as dis- 
tinctive of the growing class of vessels involy- 
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ing the same general construction. The Moni- 
tor was built at the Continental Works, Green- 
point, L. I., by Mr. J. F. Rowland, under the 
direct supervision of Capt. Ericsson, and deliy- 
ered to the Government, March 5, 1862. The 
vessels completed in accordance with the other 
two of the three contracts, were, for that with 
the firm of Merrick & Sons, Philadelphia, the 
New Ironsides, and for that with 8. C. Bushnell 
and Co., of New Haven, Conn., the Galena. 
The experiments preceding the inception of 
the Monitor had already determined that, since 
very hard and brittle plates are proportionally 
more liable to crack, and very soft ones to be 
simply punched er penetrated, for armoring in 
the modes thus far adopted, neither steel or 
hard cast iron on the one hand, nor copper or 
the softest wrought iron, on the other, should 
be employed, but in fact an iron possessing fair 
forging and rolling qualities, and having along 
with moderate hardness also a high degree of 
absolute strength or tenacity. In the case, 
however, of armor applied, not in a single 
thickness or plate, but in a succession of thin- 
ner plates (laminated armor), a harder iron or 
steel is said to be used with advantage. It 
will be remembered that the armor of the up- 
per hull of the Monitor consisted of 5 inches 
of rolled iron (1-inch) plates; that of the tur- 
ret generally of 9, and that of the deck of 2 
inches of similar plating. Of course, though 
in England there is an apparently open avowal 
and discussion of all information acquired in 
respect to penetration of projectiles and quali- 
ties of armor indicated, it is probably true that 
in all the leading countries now interested in 
this question, as is evident in the case of the 
Government of the United States, there is nev- 
ertheless a degree of reticence in respect to im- 
portant results, and especially as to certain 
points in the construction, armament, and 
working of iron-clad vessels. Hence, there 
are portions of information in regard to these 
subjects which can only become public after 
the lapse of a few years, or under a condition 
of national questions different from that which 
now exists.—An account of the experiments 
in the way of testing the relative capacities of 
the most recent and improved ordnance and 
iron armor, with the bearing of the results on 
the questions of thickness, kind, quality, and- 
extent of armor protection for vessels, as well 
as of the modes in which the plates are pre- 
pared for being applied, will be given farther 


n. 

The First Class Monitors (Smallest Size).— 
The course and result of the engagement be- 
tween the Monitor and Merrimac, in Hampton 
Roads, March 9, 1862, having established the 
suitableness and success of the Ericsson form 
of battery, both for purposes of defence (at 
least, against guns of the power there employed) 
and of attack, orders were speedily issued by 
the U. 8. Government for the construction of 10 
similar batteries, one or more of which, indeed, 
must have been at the time already com- 
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menced. The following are the vessels inclu- 
ded in the orders referred to: 


Name. Where built. Date of Launching: 
As POSSBIC.. . eins Greenpoint, L. I...... April 31, 1862. 
2. Patapsco hens ae Del.....Oct. 1, ~ 
8. Nahant...... Boston, Mass........- Oct. 6, s 
4, Montauk.....Greenpoint, L. I......Oct. 9, 3% 
5. Nantucket....Boston, Mass........ Dec. 6, sf 
6. i ae Chester, Penn........ 
7. Sangamon... ‘ be ESTE 
8. Catskill......Greenpoint, L. I...:..Dec. 6, 
9. Weehawken. .Jersey City, N. J..... 

10. Camanche... “ floor. “Blas 


These batteries were built and armored sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plan of the 
original Monitor, but of somewhat larger di- 
mensions, and with some important modifica- 
tions introduced from the start or when near 
their completion, as suggested by further expe- 
rience in working vessels of a style so unusual. 
Exteriorly, they show an upper and broader 
portion of hull, heavily armored and nearly 
vertical, and a much shorter, as well as nar- 
rower lower portion of hull, not armored: the 
form of the actual hull (of iron), however, ap- 
pears only from within, being somewhat a 
ified from the shape usual in vessels of like size, 
and not unaptly compared to that of the half 
of an egg-shell ent lengthwise. Their decks are 
mainly clear, and intended to rise but from 18 
to 80 inches above the water. They are rated 
at 844 tons burden; and they have each 1 tur- 
ret, revolving, and a total armament of 2 guns, 
now, generally, of 11 and 15 inches caliber. 
Their construction being substantially the same, 
a description of one of these batteries will serve 
for the whole class. 

The Passaic has a length of upper hull equal 
to 200 feet, width 45 feet, total depth 12 feet, 
draught of water when laden 10} feet. The 
lines of the hull are finer than those of the first 
Monitor, and the buoyancy and speed greater. 
The hull of the vessel is first built of ?-inch 
iron plating, fastened upon a frame of angle 
iron, of 6 inches width by ?-inch thickness. 
The broader upper portion of the hull com- 
mences at about 5 feet below the deck, that is, 
34 feet below the water line, by a sort of hori- 
zontal iron shelf, upon which is first built up 
the wood backing for the armor, consisting of 
solid oak, to a thickness of more than three 
feet, and braced with iron. Over this is ap- 
plied the armor, consisting of 5 thicknesses of 
wrought-iron plates, each 5 feet in length and 
width. In addition to and beneath this, for a 
distance of 50 feet from the bow, in the Pas- 
saic, are inserted a succession of wrought-iron 
stringers 4 inches thick, the two combined be- 
ing equivalent for this part of the boat to 9 
inches of solid armor, and giving it immense 
strength for use as a ram. The deck beams 
are of oak, 24 inches apart, 12 X12 inches at 
the middle, and 12 X10 at the ends. Over 
these is a pine planking 8 inches deep; and 
upon the whole two thicknesses of 1-inch plat- 
ing. The hatches are of wrought iron, and let 
in flush with the deck; in action they are 
closed with covers of like material, secured be- 
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low. Within, the vessel is strengthened for- 
ward of the turret bulkhead by three rows, 
and aft of the bulkhead by one row, of stan- 
chions of 23 x 4 bar-iron, fastened with 1-inch 
bolts; and there are six water-tight com- 
partments, formed by 43-inch plates properly 
secured, and between which communication 
is furnished by means of doors.. The turret 
has an internal diameter of 21 feet, height 
9 feet. Its sides are composed of 11 thick- 
nesses of 1-inch plating, each in 20 vertical 
sections, but so put on that at any part in 
the entire thickness but a single joint occurs. 
It rests on a flat ring of composition metal, 12 
inches wide by 1} thick, and provided at its in- 
ner edge with a vertical flange of like thick- 
ness, and 24 inches in height. The pilothouse, 
with a total diameter of 7 feet, 4 inches, rests 
on the top and middle part of the turret, the 
general framework of the top consisting of 
stout forged iron beams alternating with others 
resembling railroad bars, these being respect- 
ively three inches apart. Over these, on the 
part of the top not occupied by the pilothouse, 
is a covering of 3-inch wrought-iron plates, 
these being perforated at certain parts with 
holes 1 inch in diameter, for the supply of air 
to the turret and hull. The pilothouse, 6 feet 
in height and in interior diameter, is formed of 
8 inches of plates, and is pierced with 8 look- 
out holes, each giving a horizontal range of 
vision of 45°, so that together these render 
every part of the horizon visible from within. 
The turret has 2 portholes near together; and 
the armament is an 11-, and a 15-inch Dahlgren 
gun. The portholes are closed with ponderous 
portstoppers, each weighing more than 6,000 
lbs. ; one man can readily open these preparatory 
to firing, and close them immediately afterward. 
The copeens 2 in number, built at the Delamater 
Iron Works, have cylinders of 40 inches diam- 
eter, and 22 inches stroke. There are 2 boil- 
ers, of Martin’s plan, each 9 feet 3 inches in 
height, and 12 feet 6 inches long, with 3 fur- 
naces. The propeller is of cast iron, 12 feet in 
diameter, and of 16 feet pitch. 

The hull and armor-shelf of this battery (save 
about the upper 2 feet of height) being, when the 
vessel is afloat, below the water, and the unar- 
mored portion of the hull being in effect re- 
moved 5 feet within the sides, and descending 
in all but a few feet below them, it results that 
no shot fired upon the battery can reach this 
lower portion without first having penetrated 
the armor and timbers, or in the rare case of 
coming at avery small angle with the water, © 
having its force quite expended before striking. 
Moreover, the armor-shelf or platform, which 
projects no more than 5 feet at the sides, is ex- 
tended at the ends so as to project at the bow 
full 16 feet beyond the boat proper or hull, and 
at the stern 25 feet. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is to give complete protection to the an- 
chor and capstan within the bow, and the pro- 
peller and rudder at the stern. A propeller 
well opens from the deck through the aft over- 
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anchor well, 5 feet in diameter, and so ar- 
ranged that the anchor—a patent form, with 4 
flukes—can be taken up through it. 

Among the important changes from the plan 


__-of the first Monitor introduced generally in the 


new batteries, the following should be particu- 
larly ‘named * 1. While the former had the 
sides of its lower hull sloping at an angle of 
80° to the vertical, and a flat bottom, the latter 
have more nearly an ordinary midship section, 
with an ordinary rise of flow, and a round 

i 2. While, in the former, the turret re- 
ceived the support of but a single bulkhead 
running across the vessel, the turrets of the 
latter receive support from 4 bulkheads, 2 
transverse and 2 longitudinal, and which are 
heavily braced with “angle bars.” 8. The 
overhang at the stern is greatly reduced in the 
new batteries, so that in a seaway they are 
correspondingly less subject to strain on this 
account. 4. The new batteries only are pro- 
vided with a heavy iron-plate chimney, which 
rises about 6 feet above the deck. In these, 
accordingly, the retraction of the chimneys 
through the deck during an action is not re- 
quired. 5. In them, also, the air supply is more 
safely and effectually obtained through the top 
of the turret, the blowers, driven also by blow- 
er engines of larger size, being placed just be- 


| neath the turret flooring, and acting to force 


air into the boiler room and other parts of the 
hold. The guns within the turrets, moreover, 
do not usually require sighting, since the di- 
rection of fire can be found and kept by means 


of the “turret sight,” fixed parallel with the 
_ guns before a small opening in the wall. 


Besides the 9 new Monitor batteries first 


_ ordered, others involving further variations of 


lan or dimensions have been commenced at 
ifferent places. In January, 1863, the Osage, 


one of these, was launched at St. Louis, Mo. 
_ This boat is 180 feet in length, having 1 turret 


and 2 11-inch guns, the deck oval and at the 


_ edge only 12 inches above the water, and with 


an oval pilothouse at the stern. The Caman- 
che was constructed in sections, to admit of 
being taken apart for transmission to California, 
for protection of the coast of which country 


' she was designed. Another fleet, of 8 Moni- 


tors of the first class, and of dimensions differ- 
ing not much from those of the previous ten, 
are now in course of construction. 
Improvements in Working the new Monitors. 
—In the first Monitor, the guns were run out 
for firing, so as to project through the port- 
holes; and they were, of course, exposed for 
the moment to increased danger of being struck 
and disabled. Besides, it was becoming desir- 
able to substitute guns of 15-inch for those of 
11-inch caliber; and while, when this change 
was decided on, some of the turrets were al- 
Teady bored with portholes of the original 
dimensions—for 11-inch guns—it was desirable 
also, in view of saving the strength of the 
turret and diminishing risks of entrance of the 
VOL. IL—39 
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enemy’s missiles, to keep the portholes as 
small as possible. All the ends indicated could 
be subserved at once, if it were practicable to 
discharge the guns within the turret. To this 
important problem, involving such particulars 
as the means of reducing greatly the recoil of 
the piece on firing, as also the question of the 
effect of the concussion and reverberation on 
those within the turret, Capt. Ericsson diligently 
applied himself. An apparatus for the guns 
was devised, the details of which have not 
been made public, but which was intended to 
control the action of the piece in the momént 
of firing, especially in the way of allowing of 
all needful recoil within the limits of the turret. 
November 15, 1862, a short trip was made up 
the Hudson river, with the Passaic, for the pur- 
pose of experiments with the new apparatus, 
among those on board being Admiral Gregory, 
general superintendent of iron-clad vessels, 
and chief engineers Stimers, Lawton, and Robie. 
Three hollow shot weighing each 330 Ibs. were 
successively fired, in the direction of the Pali- 
sades on the west bank of the river, from the 
15-inch gun within the turret; the first, with 
a charge of 20 Ibs. of powder, the other two 
with a charge of 35 lbs. each; and the recoil 
was found to be brought wholly within con- 
trol, being 17 inches for the first shot, 3 ft. 10 
in. for the second, and 2 ft. 8 in. for the third. 
It appears that the recoil is diminished by 
means of a friction apparatus of peculiar form ; 
and the excessive recoil of the second shot was 
due to the circumstance that the screws or 
“compressors ” in the apparatus had not been 
properly tightened beforehand. No inconve- 
nient effect from the concussion was experi- 
enced by those within the turret. Thus the 
entire feasibility of discharging the piece within 
the turret was demonstrated; and a few days 
subsequently orders were sent from Washington 
directing that the turrets of all the Monitors be 
at once completed with portholes of the origi- 
nal dimensions, 

Again, in view of the ease with which the 
great guns now employed on these batteries, 
and especially as fitted with the new apparatus, 
can be served, it results that a very great 
economy in the requisite force of gunners, and 
in expense is secured. Thus, while 25 men 
have been found insufficient to serve a single 
Armstrong gun on shipboard, its weight only 
14 tons, it is here true that 6 men serve effi- 
ciently and with ease the two guns of the Pas- 
saic, the 15-inch one weighing 42,000 lbs., and 
with a charge of 35 Ibs. of powder, throwing 
a 450-Ib. solid shot, or a shell of the weight 
above mentioned. The total complement of 
officers and men for each of these Monitors is 
less than 100. s 

Among other improvements in working the 
Monitors, and, as well as the preceding, several- 
ly by plans of Capt. Ericsson’s invention, are 
those by which the bed of the turret is ren- 
dered water tight; the arrangement for using 
the compass, when not in action, free from the 
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interference due to the attraction of the iron 
mass of the battery itself; and the consequent 
plan of steering by a mirror. The leakage oc- 
curring under the turret in the first Monitor, 
when her deck was washed by a heavy sea, 
was a serious inconvenience. Means have now 
been devised by which, while the turret has the 
requisite freedom of movement, the leakage 
beneath it is wholly prevented. In the new 
arrangement of the compass, this is raised far 
above the disturbing influence of the iron tur- 
ret and deck; while, by means of mirrors suit- 
ably placed, the movements and position of the 
needle are rendered perfectly visible to the 
helmsman at his place within the pilothouse. 
In reference to the sea-going qualities of the 
Monitors, repeated experience has shown that 
though in a storm or heavy sea the waves con- 
tinually break or roll over their decks, yet they 
possess remarkable stability and steadiness of 
movement; and since they are now rendered 
water-tight, save for the water, easily removed 
by the pumps, that may enter by the top of 
the turret, they are safe against all casualties 
except such as may arise by grounding on 
rocks or springing a leak, and to which all 
vessels are exposed. Again, since the boiler 
fires need no longer be interfered with by 
influx of water, and the boilers and engines 
must continue to perform more successfully in 
a tempest than those of vessels which pitch 
and roll more, it follows that their chances of 
weathering a storm are even better than the 
average for vessels generally, and that they 
may safely undertake sea voyages of any 
length for which the coal they carry will suf- 
fice. On the 20th and 2ist of January, 1863, 
the Weehawken outrode successfully and 
without inconvenience, while on her way to 
Hampton Roads, one of the severest gales 
known to our coasts. The speed of these bat- 
teries has not exceeded about 8 knots an hour. 
Up to the time of the attack (April 7, 1863) 
on the forts in Charleston harbor—full partic- 
ulars of which cannot be included in this arti- 
cle—the new batteries had taken little part in 
actual service. The Montauk was engaged 
during at least three hours in the attack on 
Fort McAllister, on the Ogeechee river, Feb. 
27, 1863; and while her shot told with great 
effect on the loose sand works of the fort, 
the 40 shot received upon every exposed 
part of the battery herself, and consisting 
of rifle bolts and 8 and 10-inch solid shot, 
occasioned no actual damage to her, but served 
to show the possession of invulnerability in a 
very high degree. The 5 or 6 shot which 
struck the deck glanced, leaving only slight 
furrows in the upper plate. The shot striking 
the side armor of the battery (5 inches) were 
smashed, and left on the armor dints of about 
4 the area of their greatest section, and an 
inch in depth. Upon the turret (11 inches of 
plates) and the pilothouse above it (8 inches), 
the results were similar, save that the dints 
were not so deep, Within, no perceptible ef- 
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fect of the blows remained, except in the pilot- 
house, where 7 of the bolt-heads, which had 
been screwed up too tightly, were broken off 
by the concussion of the shot striking the plat- 
ing, or perhaps by the slight recoil of the plates 
after concussion, and so were projected from 
the wall into the enclosed space. There was 
nowhere any sign of penetration® The 15-inch 
gun was handled with ease; and no annoyance 
resulted from the discharge, the concussion, or 
the smoke, nor from the impact of the enemy’s 
shot, except that the blast from the guns re- 
turned through the eye holes of the pilothouse, 
so as to prevent observing the effect of the 
ractice. In fact, but a part of the shot of the 
ontauk were directed against the fort, her 
principal fire being aimed at the ship Nashville, 
lying under its protection. This vessel she de- 
stroyed; and the instance is the first in naval 
history in which a war vessel, safely disregard- 
ing the heavy fire of fortifications, has effected 
the destruction of her antagonist lying under _ 
cover of their guns. After the action, the im- — 
mense weight of the turret (160 tons), which 
is supported upon a central shaft, had caused a © 
slight settling; but the shaft being keyed up 
from below, the turret again revolved freely. 
In the attack at Charleston, above referred 
to, the New Ironsides, flagship, the Monitors 
Weehawken, Passaic, Montauk, Patapsco, Cat- 
skill, Nantucket, and Nahant, and the Keokuk, 
were engaged. The conflict lasted in all about 
two hours, the iron-clad vessels carrying all to- 


gether but 32 guns, and firing only 151 shot. — 


During nearly three quarters of an hour, they _ 
sustained the converging fire of the Cumming’s _ 
Point battery, Forts Moultrie and Sumter, and 
Battery Bee, these probably mounting in all not _ 
less than 800 guns, which threw 8, 9, 10, and 
11-inch round shot and shell, and 5 and 6-inch 
rifled shot, some of the latter evidently from * 
guns of the latest Whitworth pattern—the 


whole number of shot supposed about 3,500. 


It has been stated that, as a result of the 
fire of the fleet upon Fort Sumter, several 
holes were knocked through the northeast face 
of the wall, one or more of these apparently — 
8 feet across. While the number of guns in 
the fleet was very small, it was practically re- 
duced about one half, by the failure to bring 
the casemate guns of the New Ironsides to bear 
upon the fort, beyond the extent of a single 
broadside.. The firing-commenced and ceased 
at about 1,800 yards; during the period in ~ 
which it was at close quarters the range varied — 
from 300 to about 600 yards. In the conta ‘ 
the Passaic was hit 58 times, one of the sho 

hammering down the plating at the point 
struck at bottom, so as to cause it to bind, and 
interfere with the turning of the turret; while 
the gun-slides on which the 11-inch gun were 
placed were also sprung. The Weehawken 
was struck 59 times; the Montauk 20; the 
Nantucket 51; the Catskill about the same 
number of times; the Patapsco; 40, and the 
Nahant about 80 times. The armor of the 


fonitors, including the plating of the decks, 
and pilothouses, was considerably 
; but nothing like fracture of the 
armor or turrets occurred, and nothing ap- 
roaching to penetration. In one or more in- 
ces a shot ploughed its way, while glanc- 
, nearly or quite through the thinner plat- 
ig of the deck. Nor was the propulsive ma- 
shinery of any of these vessels damaged. The 
only casualties within them occurred by the 
Snapping off, in the manner before referred to, 
of some of the bolt-heads inside the pilot- 
house of the Nahant—these not having been 
covered, as they were in most of the Monitor 
fleet, with sheet-iron guards: four of the offi- 
cers and men of the Nahant were wounded by 
these bolts, one of the men mortally. The 
entire list of wounded upon the fleet was but 
138, the remaining nine of these on the Keokuk; 
ged only fatal wound was in the case al- 


y named. : 

_ Loss of the Original Monitor.—The loss of 
this now world-famous battery, which occur- 
red off the coast of North Carolina, Dec. 31, 
1862, during a violent gale which commenced 
on the previous day, although an accident 
that appears to call for regret from national 
considerations as well as for the painful sacri- 
fice of life attending it, could not serve to over- 
throw the conclusions already expressed in 
to the sea-going qualities of the Moni- 
tor batteries; and especially so, since the 10 
new vessels of the sort, built under less ur- 
gency in respect to time, were also constructed 
expressly with more regard to fitness for nav- 
igation and sea service. The Monitor was in 
tow of the Rhode Island, and, the water which 
entered the hold gaining so as to stop the 
working of the engines, at about 1 30 p. m. of 
the 31st, she went down. Four of her officers 
and nine men, as well as eight men of the 
Rhode Island, were lost. 

A New Life-raft, devised, or at least-com- 


supplied to several of the new Monitors, 
_ as well as, of course, to other vessels of the 
Ravy. This raft consists of several water- 
tight hollow air-filled cylinders of canvas 
coated with gutta percha, pointed at the ends, 
_ and each of the cylinders having projecting 
- flanges furnished with eyelet holes, through 
_ which the several cylinders are lashed to- 
gether. Each cylinder is composed of 3 thick- 
nesses of the canvas, its flanges, by doubling 
and lapping of the edges, of four. For rowing, 
_ three light boards or stretchers can be placed 
above the whole. The very great buoyancy 
of this raft was shown in trials in which every 
available foot of room upon it was crowded 
With sailors standing closely together ; the raft 
showed no sign of sinking under such a burden ; 
and when but ordinarily loaded it can be rap- 
idly propelled by oars or sails. 
- The Second and Third Class Monitors.—In 
January, 1863, there were building seven new 
Monitor batteries of 1,034 tons burden, and to 
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p leted, since the sinking of the Monitor, has- 
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be known as those of the second class; three 
of these, the Mahopac, Manhattan, and Tecum- 
seh, at Jersey City; two, the Catawba and 
Tippecanoe, at Cincinnati; the Canonicus at 
Boston, and the Manayunk at Booneville, Ky. 
These are to have each one turret, and 
within this 2 15-inch guns. Thus, the weight 
of their battery alone will (as in case of some 
of the Monitors also) be about 
50 tons, and they will discharge at once 900 
Ibs. of iron—a weight quite equal to that of 
the whole broadside of an old-fashioned war 
vessel. The armor of these vessels is to be 9 
inches of plating, their turrets and pilothouses 
11 inches thick, the increase in’ weight being 
allowed by the fact that they are to be of 18 
inches deeper draught than the first-class Moni- 
tors. Ofthe third-class Monitors, are the Tona- 
wanda, building at Philadelphia, the Monad- 
nock, at Boston, the Miantonomah at Brooklyn, 
and the Agamenticus, at Portsmouth. These 
are each to be of 1,564 tons burden, and to carry 
4 guns. Their armor will also be very thick, 
and the intention is to make them of unusual 
strength. 

The Onondaga, built at New York, is of 1,250 
tons burden, and carries 4 This also, 
known as the Quintard battery, is a modifica- 
tion of the Ericsson pattern, having 2 turrets, 
length 226 ft., breadth 48 ft., depth of hold 18 
ft., and the construction of which is expected 
to give unusual buoyancy. She has two screw- 
propellers, for use in manceuvring, as in turning 
on her centre, &e. 

The Dictator and Puritan.—These are two 
large batteries and rams, also of the Ericsson 
pattern, the former building at New York, the 
latter at Greenpoint, L. I. The former of them 
is to be 320, the latter 341 feet in length, and 
each of 50 ft. beam. The vertical sides are to 
be 6 ft. in depth, armored with plates and 
wrought-iron slabs to a thickness together of 
103 inches, this being backed with 4 ft. thick- 
ness of solid oak. The turrets, of which the 
Dictator has one, the Puritan two, are to be 
absolutely invulnerable to the 450-lb. shot of 
15-inch guns, and for this purpose to be of 15 
inches thickness, the outer 6 inches of plates, 
then 5-inch slabs, and within these 4 inches of 
plates. The propulsive power will also be un- 
usually great; each ship having two engines, 
with cylinders of 100 inches diameter and 4 ft. 
stroke. The modified Martin’s boilers employ- 
ed are to have 35,000 ft. of heating surface, 
with 1,180 ft. of grate surface. The propellers 
are Ericsson’s, 214 ft. in diameter, and of 32 ft. 
pitch. The guaranteed speed is 16 knots, or 
near 19 miles an hour. The armament is to 
consist of the most powerful wrought-iron guns 
that can be made. The plates and armor string- 
ers meeting at the bow will form an iron wedge 
21 inches thick at the base, and terminating in 
anearly sharp edge; this wedge being sustained 
by the entire length and depth of the armor of 
the ship will constitute a ram of the utmost 


possible strength. 
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The New Ironsides.—This frigate, at the time 
of its launching the largest American iron-clad 
vessel afloat, is built somewhat upon the plan 
of the English Warrior. Her frame is of 
white oak, averaging in thickness at top of the 
sides 20 inches. Her armor is. partial, extend- 
ing from 4 feet below the water line upward 
to the spar deck, and horizontally the length 
of that portion of the gun deck containing her 
armament (170 feet), besides a belt of 7 feet 
width at her water line, and running entirely 
around, thus leaving a part both at bow and 
stern unprotected. The bulkheads, however, 
at each end of the gunroom are bomb proof. 
The armor is of single plates, 4 inches in thick- 
ness. The ports, 8 on aside, are closed, each 
by means of 2 wrought-iron plates which fall 
together at the recoil of the gun. The total 
length of hull is 232 ft.; breadth of beam, 57 
ft. 6 in.; depth of hold, 25 ft.; draught of 
water at deep load line, 15 ft.; tonnage by 
measurement, 2,486 tons; displacement, 4,120 
tons; estimated weight of armor, 750 tons. 
The vessel is bark-rigged, with short bowsprit, 
and nojib boom. Besides 2 200-pounder Par- 
rott rifled guns, and 4 24-pounder boat howit- 
zers, she carries a proper battery of 16 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns, the united weight of which is 
234,800 lbs., while they throw at one broad- 
side a weight of metal, shell, equal to 1,100 
Ibs., or solid shot, equal to 1,600 lbs. There 
are 2 horizontal direct-acting engines, diameter 
of cylinder 50 inches, stroke 80 inches, with 
surface condensers of 3,000 sq. ft. condensing 
surface; and, to supply these, 4 horizontal 
tubular boilers, with a heating surface of 8,450 
square ft.; the estimated consumption of coal 
in 24 hours being 48 tons 840 lbs. The pro- 
peller is a single composition screw, with 4 
blades, diameter 13 ft., mean pitch 16 ft., 
length 29 inches. With her masts (three in 
number) and spars in place, she can also carry 
quite a press of sail. Her bow is fitted with a 


heavy ram, securely fastened. From a circular - 


pilothouse upon the spar deck the command- 
ing officer communicates directly with the gun 
deck, and with the helmsman below. <A de- 
fect of this ship is said to be in want of speed. 
In the attack on the forts at Charleston, in 
moving against the tide, she refused to obey 
her rudder, becoming quite unmanageable. 
Although she remained at about the longest 
range named above from Fort Sumter, and did 
not long present her side, so as to receive the 
enemy’s shot direct, it is stated that some of 
the thick plates composing her armor were 
cracked. 

The Galena.—This, one of the earliest com- 
pleted of American iron-clad vessels, was built 
by Messrs. Mason and Fish, at Mystic, Conn., 
after designs by Mr. Julius Patterson. Her 
length is 208 ft., breadth of beam 36 ft., depth 
12 ft. 6 in.; she is of 1,000 tons burden, and 
pierced for 18 guns. Her hull is of the best 
white oak, strapped with iron; and her sides, 
above water, slope inward at an angle of 
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about 30°. Her armor is applied in the form 
of iron bars, 24 ft. in length and 3 inches in 
width, these successively overlapping each 
other by 4 part of their width, and fastened to 
the wooden frame by screw bolts; while over 
this is an additional plating of 1-inch iron, also 
secured with like bolts. The gun deck is 
about 7 ft. in height, and has ports for 18 
guns. The upper or spar deck is covered with 
thin plate iron, but said to be gun proof. The 
ports are closed by large pendulum shutters, 
which part in the middle, so that only the 
muzzles of the guns need protrude, and the 
gunners are comparatively safe. The round 
pilothouse has 5 inches thickness of plating. 
The armament consists of 11-inch guns and 
100-pdr. rifles. In the combat with Fort Dar- 
ling, on the James river, the plating of the 
Galena did not successfully. resist a well-direct- 
ed fire of large solid shot. 

The Roanoke.—This vessel was originally a 


double-decked war frigate, and with the Mer- - 


rimac also, one of a ¢lass of 5 steam frigates 


built in 1855. Having proved singularly un- — 


fortunate and expensive in her original trim, 
she was, by order of the Government, in 1862, 
razeed or cut down flush with her gun deck, 
preparatory to plating, the object being to 


convert her into a powerful iron clad, expos- — 


ing but little of her hull above water to an — 


enemy’s fire. This vessel was armored, and 


received her additional engines, at the Novelty 


Iron Works, New York; her armor, consisting, 
like that of the Ironsides, of single or solid iron 


plates, in this case mainly of 44 inches thickness, _ 


having been forged at the ‘‘ Franklin Forge” 


of Messrs. Tugnot, Dally & Co., of the same — 


place. The plating, backed with 80 inches of 


oak, extends 4 ft. below the water line, and the _ 


whole length of the hull. The deck is covered 
with -inch plates, placed one upon the other, 
so as to break joint where the edges meet; the 


joints come neatly together, but with a small 


space left to allow of expansion and the natural 
working of the ship. The plates are secured 
by countersunk bolts to the deck beneath. 
Over the hatch surrounding the smoke pipe 
where it issues from the deck, is a heavy grat- 
ing of wrought iron, 1 inch thick by 7 inches 
deep, so that projectiles striking this must 


glance off without injury. The form of hull 
is that of sea-going vessels generally, and the © 
The portion of 
the rudder post usually exposed will be coy- — 
ered by a strong wrought-iron hood, which — 
will also protect the propeller from shot. 
There are three revolving turrets, of the — 


deck will be without guards. 


new Monitor dimensions and pattern—11 
thicknesses of 1-inch plate—and each pierced 
for two guns; two of these being forward, and 
one abaft the centre. The parts of the deck 
over which the turrets are severally placed 
are strengthened with circles of oak timber 
beneath, nearly 12x12 inches, these, again, 
being supported at regular intervals by stan- 
chions of like dimensions. Each central turret 
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powerful ram. 


shaft rests on an immense cast-iron step, pro- 
vided with a wrought-iron key, and a composi- 
tion seat or base upon which this is to advance: 
the key being driven, the ways on which the 
turret revolves are thus relieved of a portion 
“of its weight. Besides the blowing engines, and 
the auxiliary ones for moving the turret, &c., 
the vessel is propelled by the engines used in 
her when a wooden frigate—2 trunk engines, 
with 80-inch cylinders, and 86 to 42 inches 
stroke ; the whole are supplied with 4 Martin’s 
boilers and a large auxiliary or donkey boiler. 
The battery of the Roanoke consists of—for- 
ward turret, 1 15-inch smooth-bore gun and 1 
250-pdr. rifle gun; middle turret, 1 11-inch 


- and 1 15-inch smooth-bore gun; after turret, 1 


15-inch and 1 200-pdr. rifle gun. This is said 
to be the heaviest battery ever yet put together 
on a single ship. 
The Roanoke’s bow is also furnished with a 
To form this, the forward 
lates project some feet beyond the stem, and 
estatabout the waterline. At the extrem- 
ity, a solid piece of iron is inserted and firmly 
secured between the plates projecting from 
the two sides; and the angular space between 
this and the bow proper is filled in with solid 
timbers firmly bolted together. The Roanoke, 
now armed, is said to be as yet the most impreg- 


_ nable and formidable vessel of the navy. She 
is expected about the 20th of April, 1863, to 


take her position off the Narrows, as the per- 
manent guardship of New York harbor. 

The Keokuk.—This vessel, also named, from 
Mr. ©. W. Whitney, her constructor, Whit- 
ney’s Battery, was built in New York. The 
Keokuk is a two-turret ram, length 159 ft. 6 in., 
breadth 36 ft., depth of hold 13 ft. 6 in., draught 


_ 9ft. Her hull is of 4-inch rolled plates, the 


sides, above the water, sloping in at an angle of 
37°, to prevent a square hit by the enemy’s shot. 
The sloping sides, and the deck higher at the 


middle of its length,in this and a few other 


iron-clads of similar form above water, have 
gained for them the name of “turtles.” With- 
out going into all details of construction, it 
may be said that the peculiarity of the Keo- 
kuk’s side armor consists in its being formed 
of alternating bars of iron and strips of yellow 
pine, each 4 inches thick by 1 wide, over the 
‘whole of which there are applied 2 contin- 
‘uous 4-inch plates: it is claimed that this ar- 
rangement will give the strength of 5} inches 
of iron, without its full weight. The turrets 
do not revolve. Each is to contain an 11-inch 
gun, which is to be turned, as required, to 
different portholes. The turret armor is con- 
structed like that of the sides, its total thick- 
ness being 5? inches; but the turrets, also, are 
sloping, being 20 ft. in diameter at base, 8 ft. 
8 inches high, and 14 feet at top. A strongly- 
made ram, 10 ft. broad at the hull, 3} inches 
thick at the front and foot, and 5 feet long, 
ip from the bow. By means of bulk- 

eads, water-tight compartments are formed 


within. These can be filled in 15 minutes 
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when it is desirable to depress the vessel in 
the water during an action, and emptied again 
by the pumps in 40 minutes. The Keokuk 
has two engines, each of 250 horse power, and 
two propeller screws, by means of which she 
can be mancuvred with great facility —In the 
action at Charleston, occurring since the above 
was prepared, the Keokuk was struck by 90 
shots: of these, 5 went through the after tur- 
ret, 3 through the forward one, 7 through the 
smokestack, and several through the side ar- 
mor, some near the water line. One Whitworth 
steel-pointed shot remained sticking in the 
wall of the after turret. The vessel sank the 
next morning, and was to be blown up. 

The Dunderberg.—This, intended to be a 
highly impregnable and, in all respects, formi- 
dable iron-clad war vessel, is now building, 
after plans designed by Mr. W. H. Webb, and 
at his shipyard, New York. Her extreme 
length will be 378 ft., breadth 68 ft., depth of 
hold from the main deck 23 ft., tonnage 7,000, 
and she will be propelled by engines of 5,000 
horse-power. The bow of this vessel, for a 
length of 56 ft., will be a solid mass of timber, 
and the frame and decks, in fact, the remainder 
of the hull throughout, will be constructed of 
an almost incredible weight of timber of the 
largest size, and braced within with iron bars 
diagonally crossing each other, of dimensions 
of 6 by j inches. The sides proper of the ves- 
sel, 2 ft. thick, are strengthened by an addi- 
tional 2 ft. of timbers without. Before apply- 
ing the armor, a projecting angle or “ hip” is 
built on over the 4 feet of wood already men- 
tioned, and entirely round the vessel, the 
greatest thickness occurring at the level of the 


‘main deck, and being there 7 ft. in all: from 


this level the hip slopes in at an angle of 58° 
with the vertical, until it terminates at the 
sides, about 6 ft. below water line. This slop- 
ing portion is completely coved with armor, of 
course set at the angle just named. Upon the 
main deck, for 170 ft. in the middle part of the 
vessel’s length, a casemate of long octagonal 
form is built up, its sides sloping upward and 
inward at an angle of 47°. This, so far as it 
extends along the deck at the sides, forms a 
single angle with the slope of the sides be- 
low; and it rises by its entire height—7 ft. 
6 in. in the clear—above the level of the deck 
at bow and stern. The sides and ends of this 
casemate are plated in the same manner as the 
sides of the hull, with 43-inch solid plates. 
The deck plating and that upon the casemate 
roof is of ?-inch plates. The total weight of 
armor will be about 1,200 tons. The main 
deck, and so the hip, is at 6 ft. above the 
water line. Upon the casemate roof will be 
erected two revolving turrets of great strength, 
and each to contain two guns of the heaviest 
caliber. There will also be at least 10 large 
guns in the casemate, the port sills being 8 ft. 
above the water line. There will be two rud- 
ders, so that in case one becomes disabled the 
other can be used; and both the rudders, along 
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with the immense propeller screw, will be pro- 
tected by a strongly built overhang at the 
stern, its length about 17 ft., its width on either 
side of the propeller shaft, 12 ft., while, as a 
further protection, the sides of the overhang 
also curve or project downward. The solid 
bow, with its plating, will constitute the vessel 
a very powerful ram, the destructive force of 
which will be greatly augmented by the high 
speed, of 15 knots an hour, she is intended to 
possess; while, on the other hand, the hip will 
afford protection by first receiving the shock 
of a ram that may attempt to run her down, 
The Dunderberg is expected to be a highly 
efficient sea-going vessel. She will, probably, 
not be completed until about the beginning of 
the year 1864. 

The Italian iron-clad frigates, Re d’ Italia and 
Clotilda—the first-named already built and the 
last in process of construction—are also built 
by Mr. Webb, and at his shipyard. The Re 
@ Italia, now being armored with 43-inch plates 
at the Novelty Iron Works, is a 40-gun propel- 
ler frigate, 294 feet long, and furnished with a 
ram. Five other Italian iron-clad frigates are 
building in France and England. 

The Benton, Gunboat.—This is one of the 
fleet of gunboats hastily improvised for service 
upon the Mississippi and its affluents, in the 
early period of the war. She was con- 
structed of two hulls joined side by side,— 
length 186 ft., total breadth 74 ft.—these hulls 
being sealed up between with 4-inch oak 
plank. The entire upper part of the hyll, to 
several feet below water line, was then plated 
with }-inch iron, securely bolted on. The 
Benton draws 4 ft. of water, and, besides hay- 
ing a bomb-proof bow, she is divided into 40 
water-tight compartments, so that if her bow 
were shot away she would still float, and her 
gunners and men would be protected as before. 
The wheels are between the two single hulls, 
toward the stern, the wheel houses being, for 
ordinary missiles, shot proof. The sides, above 
water, slope inward at an angle of 45°. Her 
armament consists of 18 8 and 9-inch guns. 
In operations on the Western rivers, this and 
other gunboats of its class have, in a general 
way, performed satisfactorily, their fire being 
very efficient, and themselves, in but rare in- 
stances, thus far, disabled or sunk. 

The Essex, Gunboat.—This iron-clad, which 
has figured quite conspicuously in river opera- 
tions at the West, has a length of 205 ft., beam 
60 ft., depth of hold 4 ft. 6 in. Her hull is 
nearly submerged, and her casemates have the 
unusual height of 17 ft. 6 in. The wood-work 
of her forward casemate is 39 in. thick; of 
the side casemates, 16 in., and of the pilot- 
house 18 in. thick. Over all these parts is a 
continuous layer of rubber, 1 inch thick. The 
iron plating bolted on over this is, upon the 
forward casemate and pilothouse, 1? inches 
thick, that upon the side casemates ? inch 
thick. This vessel is also divided into 40 
water-tight compartments, and upon her sides 
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are hips, or false sides, intended first to 
receive and break the blow of an enemy’s 
ram. Her armament consists of 8 9-inch Dahl- 
gren guns, 1 10-inch shell gun, 2 50-pdr. rifles, 
1 long 32-pdr., and 1 24-pdr. boat howitzer. 
The Tuscumbia, Gunboat.—This vessel, re- 
cently completed, is one of the largest of 
the Western fleet. Her length is 182 feet, 
beam 70 feet, depth of hold 8 feet, draught, 
when laden, 53 ft., tonnage 980. The sides 
of this vessel are plated with 3-inch, and 
the deck with 1l-inch wroughtiron; the 
plates over the batteries or gun rooms will be 
6 inches thick forward, and 4 aft. Her tim- 
bers are very strong, her build staunch, and 
outfit complete. A bulwark of iron, loopholed 
for musketry, is placed around her guards, 
Her engines and machinery were made by 
Messrs. McCord & Oo., St. Louis. The main 
engines, two in number, with 30-inch cylin- 
ders, of 6 ft. stroke, impel 2 powerful side 


wheels; while 2 other engines, with 20-inch ~ 


cylinders and 20-inch stroke, work the two 
screws. Her armament is 3 11-inch Dahlgren 
guns, in battery, forward, and 2 100-pdr. rifled 
guns, in battery, aft. The magazines, or the 
hold, can, by the pumps, be completely flooded 
in a very brief time; while, as an addition to 
her armament, she has an apparatus for throw- 


ing, to a distance of 200 ft., a stream of scald- 


ing water. 

Other Gunboats and Rams.—Certain iron- 
clads building at Pittsburg will have a length 
of 175 ft., beam 50 ft., depth of hold 7 ft. ; the 
bottoms will be flat, the hull rising considera- 
bly out of water will present somewhat the 
form of a coal barge, though with sides less 
vertical, and greater sharpness toward the 
bow. The hull will be plated with 4-inch iron 
to 2 ft. below the water line. There will be 
1 turret, its sides of 6 inches of plates. Each 
boat will be propelled by 4 engines, and will 
carry 2 large guns, her draught, loaded, being 
about 5 ft. These boats are intended solely 
for river service. 

The Indianola is one of a new class, of gun- 
boat and ram combined, intended for river 
service, and to have a light draught and high 
speed. Her wooden sides are 3 ft. thick, and 
her armor, over this, three inches of iron. 
The wheel, wheel house, and roof are bomb 
proof. The Choctaw, in many respects of 
similar construction, though of different form 
above water, will carry a heavy armament, 
and, with her high speed, will constitute a 
formidable craft. 

Recent English and French Armored Vessels. 
—The French navires cuirassés thus far com- 
pleted having, with the exception of the iron 
frigate La Couronne, wooden hulls over which 
the armor is applied, are like some of the Ameri- 
can armored vessels correctly described as being 
“iron clad ;” but a large proportion of the Eng- 
lish vessels of the class under consideration 
being really iron ships with armor in addition, 
these are more properly described as “armored 
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iron,” than as iron-clad vessels. In fact, a strict 
classification of the new vessels, based on mate- 
rials employed and mode of combination in the 
_ construction of their hulls, has not yet been at- 
_ tempted; and while the (American) Roanoke 
and Dunderberg are strictly iron-clad vessels, 
_ in the Keokuk and some others, the character 
of hull is more nearly or exactly entitled to the 
description of “‘ composite.” 

_ The only English counterparts, thus far, of 
‘the Warrior (described last year), are the Black 
Prince, also of 6,039 tons, and the Defence and 
Resistance, each of 3,668 tons burden. Their 
armor is, briefly, that of the sides only through 
_ about one half the length amidships, and from 
the upper deck to 5 ft. below the water line. 
Tn the Achilles, also of 6,039 tons, the same ex- 
tent of armor is applied, along with the im- 
portant addition of a belt of armor extended, 
for a space reaching a little above and below 
the load water line, entirely about the re- 
maining portions at bow and stern; the pur- 
pose of this being to guard against the unfa- 
vorable accident of penetration “ between wind 
and water.” The Defence and Resistance carry 
each 14 casemate guns: their speed is slow. 
The Achilles has a casemate 200 ft. long, car- 
rying 26 guns. The Northumberland, Mino- 
taur, and Agincourt, each of 6,621 tons, and 
390 ft. length, are to be protected over their 
iron shell, from stem to stern and from the 
upper deck to 5 ft. below water line, with a 
9-inch wood backing and 5} inches of armor, 
forming a casemate the whole length of 
the vessel, and carrying 40 broadside guns. 
All these are iron ships. The Prince Consort, 
Royal Oak, Royal Alfred, Ocean Triumph, 
Caledonia, each of 4,045 tons, and 277 ft. long, 
are wooden frigates previously in part con- 
structed, and now being converted into iron 
clads; the extent of their armor will be the 
same as in the preceding (Northumberland) 
class, and their armament 32 68-pdrs. The 
Hector and Valiant, each of 4,063 tons, and 
275 ft. long, and armored to the same extent, 
with the singular deficiency of a short distance 
at the water line near the bow and stern, will 
carry each 30 casemate guns. It may be added 
that many, if not all, of the vessels here 
described will carry in addition 2 or more 
Armstrong swivel guns, fore and aft. 

The vessels of the three last-named classes 
are thus very heavily laden with armor; and to 
avoid this condition, it appears, Mr. E. J. Reed, 
Secretary of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, was first to suggest the plan of confining 
the armor to a short casemate amidships, with 
shot-proof bulkheads at its terminations fore 
and aft, and with this additionally a belt of 
armor a few feet wide carried round the re- 
mainder of the vessel at the water line. The 
ships recently, if not now, building expressly 
upon his plans, are the Enterprise and Favor- 
ite; the former of 990 tons, 180 ft. long, with 
four guns; the latter of 2,168 tons, 220 ft. long, 
with 8 guns. In the Enterprise, the hull below 
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the base of the central battery is of wood, 
but protected by plating with iron the deck 
situated at level of the top of the water-line 
belt of armor. The remaining upper works of 
the ship are of iron; while from the square cen- 
tral armored portion or tower the guns can be 
fired both athwartships, and fore and aft. Of 
the Favorite, the entire hull is of wood; and to 
protect it from being fired by shells, the por- 
tion of the sides above the armor belt and 
before and abaft the central battery are plated, 
but more thinly, with iron. 

Besides the English vessels now described, 
there are three or more classes furnished with 
Capt. Coles’ revolving “ shields” or “ cupolas,” 
which correspond in purpose with the turrets 
of our iron-clad vessels, with the peculiarity, 
however, that (like those of the Dunderberg) 
they have sloping sides. The Royal Sovereign, 
three-decked line-of-battle ship, cut down to 
her lower deck, and completely plated with 
iron, her length being 330 ft., has 5 of these 
cupolas, each intended for 2 110-pdr. breech- 
loading Armstrong guns. The Prince Albert, 
also a razeed ship and of the same length, has 
6 cupolas, each to receive two similar guns. 
These formidable batteries are intended for 
coast defence. The class of iron vessels carry- 
ing two of Coles’ cupolas have a length of 175 
ft., beam 42 ft., depth 24 ft., draught 17 ft. 
All the vessels with cupolas, though not as 
high out of water as the casemate vessels, still 
rise above the water line higher than do those 
of the Monitor classes. Like the American 
turret-carrying vessels, they have no masts, and 
a mainly clear deck. Very recently, Capt. 
Coles urges that vessels of this sort should be 
masted; and he has prepared a model of such 
a ship with 4 masts, having a lengthened hull, 
and with one shield removed. ‘To obviate the 
objection arising from risk of shooting away 
rigging, he proposes to make the masts of iron 
tubes rigid enough to bear the strain of the 
canvas, when standing entirely alone, i. ¢., 
without shrouds or stays. 

Of French armored ships, the original Za 
Gloire class, 4 in number, and built of wood, 
have a length of 255 ft., and are completely 
clad with 44-inch solid armor. There are 10 
other French vessels of similar construction 
but of somewhat larger dimensions. The Sol- 
ferino and Magenta, also of wood, and about 
270 ft. in length, are plated on the same gen- 
eral plan with the American New Ironsides, and 
the English Enterprise, namely, with a central 
battery or casemate amidships at which the 
plating extends from the upper deck to a few 
feet below the water line, and a belt of armor 
a few feet in width at this line about the rest 
of the ship. They will carry each 26 guns. 

The Manufacture and Application of Armor 
Plates.—Since it is for the present admitted 
that the armor must possess qualities to be 
found only in a good wrought or malleable 
iron, its production has thus far been confined 
to the two modes of rolling and hammering. 
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The relative advantages of these two meth- 
ods are still only in part decided. In this 
country opinion and practice have favored the 
making of thin plates by rolling, since in such 
plates homogeneity of structure and uniformity 
of strength are less likely in this way to be sacri- 
ficed, and the manufacture is much more rapid ; 
while for thick plates, in order to secure close 
interlacing of the fibres and uniform tenacity, 
working under the hammer has been preferred. 
The thin rolled plates are formed from bar 
iron or blooms, produced in the usual manner. 
The blooms for the thick plates are usually pro- 
duced from “ scrap iron,” selected, but of mixed 
description, piled in fagots of a convenient size, 
brought to a welding heat in a furnace, and re- 
duced under the steam hammer to a solid mass. 
Several of these blooms are then laid in a pile, 
four or more layers deep, and successively 
crossing each other in length, conveyed in “this 
condition into a large furnace in which they 
are again heated until the whole becomes high- 
ly malleable, and under the steam hammer are 
then welded into a portion of a plate; and ad- 
ditions are made in like manner to one end of 
this, until the material requisite for a single 
plate has been in this way united. The plate 
so produced can be of almost any size desired, 
and it is finally brought to more uniform con- 
dition and surface by one or more heatings 
followed by working under the hammer. The 
plates of the Roanoke, forged and built up in 
this way, were of a usual length of 12 to 15 ft., 
and width of about 3 ft., their thickness gen- 
- erally 45 inches, and their weight 4,000-7,000 
Ibs. Such a plate is asort of oblong plank of 
iron: other plates of irregular outline required 
for special parts of the ship’s sides are shaped 
by appropriate machines. 

These plates are next drilled for the bolts, 
and those requiring it are also bent to fit the 
part to which they are to be applied. By 
means of ‘ templets,” or fac similes, in thin 
board, marked with spots corresponding to the 
holes already bored in the wooden body, or 
drilled (as the case may be) in the parts of the 
iron hull upon which they are to be fastened, 
the successive courses of plates, numbered in 
their proper order, are then marked for the 
bolt-holes and drilled; after this the holes are 
usually “‘ countersunk,” in order that the bolt- 
head may enter so as to stand even with the 
outer surface. The plates are finally bent to 
the shape they may be required to have, by the 
action of powerful hydrostatic presses. The 
required curvature is readily given to the plates 
for upright turrets, by placing them one at a 
time between a curved bed upon the upper sur- 
face of the movable platform ofthe hydrostatic 
press, and a fixed frame of like curvature above, 
and forcing the plate upward until it is shaped 
between the two, as ina mould. These plates 
are, at different works, bent either cold or 
heated. The plates for the sides of the ship 
require to be bent to a great variety of curves, 
and the expense of preparing a corresponding 
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number of moulds is obviated by employing am 
upper and a lower “die,” each consisting of a 
series of strong iron bars, these being severally 
capable of being raised or depressed, as re- 
quired, and at either end, by the action of stout 
screws which fix their positions. Above the 
upper die, which is movable, is a heavy iron 
casting to give it weight, whiie the lower die 
is stationary. A templet, representing any re- 
quired plate, being placed between the two 
dies, the upper and lower sets of bars have 
their ends raised or lowered by the screws, 
until each bar exactly fits upon its own part of 
the templet ; and the upper die being then 
raised to some distance, and the templet re- 
moved, the plate, already heated to a highly 
soft and ductile condition, is placed upon the 
lower die; the upper being then let fall, the 
weight with which it is loaded suffices at once 
to bring the soft plate to the required shape ; or 
any slight departure from this is corrected by 
tightening the bars, at points where it is requi- 
site. 

In England, the two modes of producing the 
single thick plates under the hammer, and by 
the rolls have each their advocates. The ham- 
mered plates of the Thames Iron Works are 
thus made: The best scrap iron being selected 
and cleaned, is piled, heated, hammered into a 
bloom, and then rolled into bars 6 inches broad. 
by 1 thick; these bars are cut up, piled and 
again hammered into a slab; several of these 
slabs are laid upon each other, heated, and 
hammered into the form of part of a plate; and 
the process being repeated by like additions at 
the end of this, the requisite length of plate is 
gradually produced. In other cases the ham- 
mered plate is more simply produced by suc- 
cessively welding together lumps or masses of 
scrap iron, to the required length. It has been 
objected to such, and in a degree to all ham- 
mered thick plates, that the iron under this 
mode of working becomes hard and brittle, 
and must lack a continuous and uniform tena- 
city. To this it has been replied that in prop- 
erly made hammered plates, though somewhat 
hardened, the iron does not lose its fibrous and 
tough character, that by the requisite anneal- 
ing, as observations on drilling and bending 
the plates and experiments upon targets show, 
the toughness of the iron is preserved and per- 
haps improved by the working ; while the 
solidity and-freedom from blisters or other 
faults in the incorporation of the parts are 
greater with the hammered plates. 

Messrs. Brown & Co., of Sheffield, among 
others, advocate and practise the making of 
the plates by rolling. The dimensions usually 
required for the frigates now building in Eng- 
land are—length 15-18 ft., width 2 ft. 6+ in. 
to 3 ft. 10 in., thickness 44 in. The weight 
of an unfinished plate of usual size, as it comes 
from the rolls, is 80-140 ewt.; a few inches 
being cut from the sides and ends, the weight 
of the finished plate ranges from 60 to 110 
ewt. In the making of a 5-ton plate, bars of 
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iron are first. rolled to 12 inches broad by 1 


_ thick and sheared to 30 inches length; 5 of 


these are piled and rolled down to a rough 
slab; two such slabs are then welded and roll- 
ed down to a plate 1} inches thick, which is 
’ sheared to 4 ft. square. Four such plates are 
then piled and rolled down to one of 24 inches 
thickness, and 8 feet by 4; and, lastly, 4 of 
these plates are piled and rolled to form the 
entire plate. There are thus welded together, 
during their successive reduction in thickness, 
160 thicknesses of plate. That blisters and 
imperfection of welding and of cohesion should 
occur in a plate so produced is inevitable, espe- 
cially, on account of the difficulty of bringing 
so large a mass to a perfect welding heat 
throughout, during the final operation of roll- 
ing into one the 4 large plates, each of 24 in. 
thickness; and this want of perfect incorpora- 
tion is held to be a source of weakness, by 
reducing the thick plate, in some degree, to 
the condition of laminated armor composed 
of plates extremely thin. Some plates recent- 
ly made in this way, however, and of 5 inches 
thickness, have been proved, by experiments 
upon them at Shoeburyness, to possess a very 
satisfactory degree of tenacity and strength. 
The subject of the methods adopted in fast- 
ening the armor to the wooden or iron sides 
of the vessel, by means of bolts, screws, &c., 
is one of too much detail to be interesting to 
others tlan the ship-builder or artisan; and, 
besides, it is probably not in all cases fully 
made known. I¢ is still a matter of much 
difficulty to fasten any armor securely enough 
to the actual hull of an iron ship through a 
considerable thickness of wood backing; and, 
again, to fasten thick plates strongly to either 
an iron or wooden hull without, at the same 
time, weakening the plate by the number or 
‘size of the bolt-holes. The attempts to ren- 
der thick plates in effect continuous by tongu- 
ing and grooving appear to have been aban- 
doned on account of their expense, as well as 
of the weakness of the union thus made. 
Different patents have lately been taken out, 
however, for modes of fastening, partially or 
wholly, of the character here referred to, and 
both in this country and in England; as well 
as others for providing the plates with flanges 
within, through which only the bolts requisite 
for fastening are to be passed. Plates may be 
fastened, to some extent, by bolts made to pro- 
trude only from the back, or by holding them 
between angle-irons; and it is believed that 
they may yet be strengthened at the joints by 
welding, in the manner lately employed with 
boiler. joints, by moving along the part light 
furnaces, from which a jet of flame is blown 
upon it, and following up closely with ham- 
mers. In some of the target experiments, in 
which the thick armor plates were fastened by 
means of screw bolts, screwed up fram the in- 
side, the bolts- broke off short at the nuts 
whenever the target was struck by heavy shot. 
This mode of fastening is to some extent 
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adopted in the Monitor turrets, and for the 
plates of the New Ironsides, in the former of 
which some bolts have been broken, in the way 
named. An easy remedy appears to offer it- 
self in screwing up the bolts less tightly. 

The Aspects of the Armor Question mean- 
while Changing.—The aim of the preceding 
part of this article has been to show the more 
important steps by which the plan of armor- 
ing ships became gradually matured, and to 
present in brief the several modes of armoring 
that have been actually and in rapid succession 
resorted to up to the beginning of the year 
1863. Still, the armor actually adopted con- 
stitutes only one side of the question, and this, 
in fact, the secondary one. For, so long as 
the power of ordnance can be yet further in- 
creased, the demand for increased capability 
of resistance on the part of the armor of ships 
grows in the same ratio; and just so long the 
issue between the two remains undecided. 
The struggle is, on one side, for positively 
irresistible artillery ; on the other for absolute- 
ly invulnerable ships: will either of the two 
finally and completely distance its antagonist? 
and if so, which one? or will the two come 
ultimately: again to a tolerable balance of 
chances, such as, some 50 years since, existed 
between wooden ships and broadsides of the 
largest round shot. then in use? and, if this 
is to be the result, through what steps is it to 
be reached? 

It is a well-known fact that while, for the 
past two years, iron-armored vessels of all 
dimensions, and in great numbers, have been 
hurriedly building on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, during this very period, and also on both 
sides, the caliber and firing charge of cannon 
have been undergoing a marked increase, and 
which, moreover, promises still to continue. 
Already shot and shell are safely and regular- 
ly thrown, which have powers of crushing 
and of penetration such as were not at all 
contemplated in the estimates of requisite 
strength that dictated the armor of Za Gloire, 
the Warrior, the ordinary Monitors, the Iron- 
sides, and their counterparts. The present 
phase of the armor question cannot be under- 
stood without a fair idea of the most recent 
advance in the capacities of heavy ordnance, 
and of the execution done by the projectiles 
thrown by it. While upon these points theo- 
retical views must, still, to a certain extent, 
be accepted, much information may be drawn 
from the set experiments made in the way of 
firing upon targets; and, for the latter source, 
reliance must, as yet, chiefly be placed upon 
the English experiments, as the only ones very 
fully published. Some principles relating to 
the subjects of ordnance and projectiles must, 
of course, here be introduced as preliminaries. 

Destructive Power of Projectiles—The mo- 
mentum, or quantity of motion, in a moving 
projectile is proportional to the product of its 
weight into its velocity; that is, momentum 
varies as W XV. This isthe measure of the 
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capacity the projectile has, if instantaneously 
stopped by some other body in any part of its 
flight, to put that other body in motion. Con- 
sequently, supposing a cannon ball in no de- 
gree to penetrate armor plating against which 
it is fired, but to be instantly and totally 
arrested at the surface, this momentum is also 
the measure of the shock or concussion the 
ball will give to the armor. The ball, having 
its motion extinguished, either the ship as a 
whole or the part struck must be proportion- 
ally moved; and, remembering that the most 
rigid sides of iron and wood will, still, bend, 
and may fracture, while it is the nature of 
inertia to prevent the communication of the 
motion, instantaneously, to the whole ship, it 
follows that the part struck, for a greater or 
less area, and to a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the case, will move 
from before the projectile which it arrests. 
If this yielding be under a blow sufficiently 
great, the effect will be permanently to bend the 
plate, or to fracture it, perhaps to drive it into 
the wood backing, and to start or crush the 
latter. In this way the plates may be fractur- 
- ed, shattered or loosened, the bolts driven in, 
or the structure of the ship, at the part, racked 
or strained, and perhaps a leak produced. 
Now, it is important to remember (a point too 
often overlooked) that all these effects, per se, 
are due to, and measured simply by, momen- 
tum, and, hence, increased directly and simply 
by increasing the product of weight and velo- 
city (not of weight and the square of velocity). 
Thus, if the two balls be of similar form, and 
could act by momentum alone, then, at short 
range, Sir Wm. Armstrong’s 110-pounder, fired 
with 14 lbs. of powder, and with an initial 
velocity of 1,210 ft. per second, should have, 
to the common 68-pounder, fired with 16 lbs. 
of powder, at an initial velocity of 1,580 ft. 
per second, a damaging effect in the ratio of 
110 XK 1,210 to 68 X 1,580; or, nearly as 13:11. 

But precisely to the extent that the material 
and structure of the ship’s side combine to 
give rigidity and immobility to the part struck, 
so that, while the gradual operation of inertia 
will not allow the whole ship to recede, these 
qualities refuse to allow the part to yield 
through any considerable extent so as to be 
crushed in or fractured and recoil, it will then 
be true that one or both of two other results 
must follow, namely: the projectile must ex- 
pend the quantity of force stored up in it in the 
way of compressing, flattening, or crushing its 
own mass, in the first case, perhaps rebounding, 
either whole or fractured, or else it must ex- 
pend the same force in the way of overcoming 
the cohesion and resistance of the materials it 
strikes, and pushing or cutting its way into or 
through them. But this quantity of force or 
work stored in the moving ball is proportion- 
al to the product of its weight into the square 
of its velocity; that is, the work varies as W X 
V*. It is already evident, then, that the exe- 
cution of a ball or shell in the way of punch- 
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ing or penetrating the armor, and generally 
the sides, of a ship, must also be in this ratio: 
it increases, so far as the mere force is con- 
cerned, as weight and square of velocity. 
Supposing, then, their entire energy to be ex- 
pended in the way of penetration, the projec- 
tiles above named would be capable of : 
ing effect in the ratio of 110 X 1,210? to 68 x 
1,580; or, nearly as 16: 17; so that here, allow- 
ing for the Armstrong projectile the highest 
initial velocity claimed for it, the advantage is 
still on the side of the 68-pounder, with larger 
firing charge and higher velocity. The weights 
of projectiles of like form being, in general, as 
the products of their diameters and densities, 
it may be correctly said, also, that their punch- 
ing or penetrative capacity will be as the prod- 
ucts of the three factors, diameter, density, 
and velocity square. 

Thus, projectiles can have two sorts of effect 
upon obstacles, say the armor or sides of a 
ship, namely, that of pushing or crushing away 
the part before them until their motion is con- 
sumed in imparting an equal motion; or, that of 
overcoming their own cohesion or that of the 
part struck; in the latter case driving or cut- 
ting into the part until the work stored up in 
them is in this way expended. But since, 
generally, under the instantaneous blow of a 
projectile the armor and side of the ship, in 
degree, both yield and refuse to yield, it fol- 
lows that, in actual cases, the two kinds of 
effect will usually be mixed, though one or the 
other may predominate. It would appear, 
however, to follow that, other things equal, 
very large and heavy projectiles, thrown ata 
lower velocity, should be relatively more ef- 
fective in the way of fracturing or shattering 
armor, and straining the general structure of 
the part, while shot or shell of less weight, 
from guns bearing a heavy charge of powder, 
and giving a high initial velocity, should be 
more effective in the way of penetrating the 
armor and sides, as where the object may be 
to cause a leak or to carry shells into the inte- 
rior. This distinction, questioned by some 
authorities, and not always clearly drawn, 
appears, still, to be that more generally held 
as practically correct. 

Sir Wm. Armstrong concludes that it is not 
by piercing small clean-cut holes with steel shot, 


that a ship is to be disabled or destroyed, but 


by knocking large ragged holes in the side, and 
rendering the interior untenable from splinters. 
Stating the case, however, in the most general 
way, it appears that the greatest amount of de- 
structive effect will be produced by the guns 
which can give to the heaviest projectiles the 
greatest velocity ; and this amounts to saying, 
in other words, those which with a given cal- 
iber and weight of projectile admit of being 
fired with the heaviest charge of powder. In 
spite of some assertions to the contrary, the 
opinion is now gaining ground that the superior 
execution of the new wrought-iron, hooped, or 
otherwise strengthened forms of ordnance, over 
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the usual cast-iron guns, is especially due to 
the increased charge—35 to 60 pounds, or more, 
of powder—of which their greater tenacity and 
strength admit. So far as smooth-bore guns 
admit of heavier charges than rifled, the former 
have also the advantage in this respect; but 
there are important differences in the behavior 
during flight of the two kinds of projectiles, that 
must also be considered. At short ranges, say, 
under 400-600 yards, the round shot of the 
smooth-bore still moves with somewhat 
nearly its initial velocity ; but this it is rapidly 
losing, owing to the greater resistance it en- 
counters from the air; and a little farther on 
‘it is outstripped by the rifled projectile, which 
at long ranges is thus the more effective. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren says, “ The rifle shot has great- 
er penetration than the round, but much less 
concussive power. . . . If, in battering an iron- 
clad, sae ae only shall be the paramount 
consideration, and other effects merely incident- 
al, the rifle cannon must be selected. But if 
the concussion and shattering of the plate and 
its backing be preferred, with such penetration 
‘as might be consequent thereon, then the heavy, 
swift, round projectile will supply the blow 
best adapted to such work. So long as the 
present mode of plating continues, there can be 
little doubt that it will be most effectively at- 
tacked by cracking and bending the iron, start- 
ing the bolts, stripping off the armor, and break- 
ing away large portions of the wooden structure 
within.” In respect to the form of the ends 
of shot, Prof. Fairbairn’s experiments appear 
to prove that the penetrative power and effect 
of round-ended is twice as great as that of 
flat-ended projectiles. 

The material of the shot has also an import- 
ant bearing upon the nature of its effects. In 
striking armor or other rigid obstacle, hard- 
ened steel shot undergo less compression than 
any others, and their great tenacity renders 
them but little liable to fracture; hence, the 
work of which they are capable is, in higher 
degree than with other sorts, expended upon 
the opposing body. For round-ended shot, 
Prof. Fairbairn has found by experiments in 
punching plates, that when these are of steel, 
the dynamic resistance or work of which they 
are capable is more than three times that of 
like shot of cast iron. He concludes (in a pa- 
per read before the Brit. Assoc., 1862,) that 
the conditions apparently desirable in projec- 
tiles, in order that the greatest amount of work 
may be expended upon the armor plate, are: 1. 
Very high statical resistance to rupture by com- 
pression. In this respect, wrought iron and 
steel are both superior to cast iron. The stat- 
ical resistance of steel is more than 3 times, 
and that of wrought iron more than twice, that 
of cast iron. Lead is inferior to all the other 
materials named. 2. Resistance to change of 
form under great pressure. In this, also, hard- 
ened steel is superior to wrought iron, and 
east iron inferior to both these. Finally, the 
shot which would effect the greatest damage to 
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a plate would be one of adamant, incapable of 
change of form. Such a shot would yield up 
the whole of its vis viva to the plate. And ex- 
periments prove that the projectiles that ap- 
proach nearest to this condition are the most 
effective. The much greater cost of steel shot 
has hitherto stood in the way of their adop- 
tion ; but M. Bessemer appears to have assured 
Fairbairn that he could produce steel shot at lit- 
tle more than the cost of those of cast iron. Dahl- 
gren asserts that the actual damaging effect of 
cast-iron is greater than that of wrought-iron 
shot, in that, while the latter is merely flatten- 
ed or crushed by impact, and tends then to 
lodge in the plating, the former, though it 
breaks, is more apt to pass completely through, 
meee a larger hole, and badly cracking the 
plate. 

In this country, guns for throwing very 
heavy shot—450—476 lbs. solid—are in success- 
ful use; and one at least for throwing a 1000- 
Ib. ball is already constructed and in readiness. 
But the most recent change in the direction of 
efficiency of shot, appears to be in the adoption 
of the plan, which had already come into favor 
in England, of larger charges of powder. The 
maximum charge, up to this time, has been 35 
Ibs. of powder. The Government, it is stated, has 
now ordered cannon, preparations for fabricat- 
ing which are already in progress, which will 
bear the explosion of 60, and possibly of 70 lbs. 
of powder; and it is believed that the 450-lb. 
shot thrown with such a charge, will prove the 
most destructive missile thus far ever employed. 
Admiral Dahlgren, also, in his recent report, 
states as the result of repeated and severe tests 
of their capacity in this particular, that the 9- 
inch and 11-inch cast-iron guns, until recently 
the largest in use, bear continued firing with 
charges much greater than those for which 
they were intended; the 9-inch one half greater, 
and the 11-inch with double the original weight 
of powder. 

Resistance of Tron Plates.—The law admitted 
to hold generally true in respect to the resist- 
ance of plates of any given kind of iron to 
punching or fracture, is, that such resistance 
is directly proportional to the sheared or frac- 
tured area—the total length and breadth of 
metal, throughout which the cohesion of the 
particles is overcome,—and hence, that it is as 
the depth and diameter of a hole cut in the 
plate, or as the total length and depth of the 
fracture produced in it. 

The question as to the relation the strength 
and resistance of a single homogeneous plate 
bear to its thickness, appears not yet to be de- 
cided. Experiments early made at Manchester 
appeared to show that the resistance varies 
directly and simply as the thickness, so that a 
plate twice as thick as another has only twice 
its power of resisting impact. During the last 
year, however, at Shoeburyness, a target of 5-8 
inch boiler plates, with a 13-inch plate in front, 
the whole held together by alternate rivets and 
screws 8 inches apart, and having a thickness 
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of 8 inches, was completely penetrated by 
the 8-inch 68-pdr. smooth-bore gun and the 
100-pdr. rifle, at 200 yds., though at like 
range these guns have not greatly injured the 
best 44-inch solid plates; and a 10-inch tar- 
get similarly constructed was much bulged and 
broken at the back by the same guns. From 
these and other data, Fairbairn deduces a con- 
clusion in common with that now generally 
held in England and France—and made in 
those countries the leading argument in favor 
of armoring with single thick plates—namely, 
that up to a certain limit, and which lies be- 
yond the thickness of any plates yet adopted, 
the resistance of the plate to shot increases 
very nearly as the square of the thickness; so 
that with thicknesses of 1, 2, 8, etc., the capaci- 
ties of resistance are as, 1, 4, 9, etc.; and that 
a single 44-inch plate has practically about 
twice the strength of two 24-inch plates laid 
together, though the latter give the same total 
depth of metal. Inthe experiments of Mr. Ste- 
vensin 1854, however, a 10-inch 125-pdr, round 
shot, with 10 lbs. of powder, and haying about 
the same penetrating power with either of those 
above named, only slightly indented and did not 
break a 63-inch target composed of plates of 
similar thickness to those made use of in the 
English experiments. It is stated that the ex- 
periments, individual and official, on the sub- 
ject in this country concur in showing even a 
superior resistance in laminated armor. The 
comparatively smaller firing charge, and lower 
velocity of ball which have here been hitherto 
the rule, may serve in part to explain away the 
value of these results. In explanation of the 
assumed superior resistance of single thick 
plates—though the fact makes against them 
when penetration actually occurs—it has been 
urged that in punching such a plate with a 
projectile, the hole made is conical, about the 
size of the ball in front, and much larger at 
back, while the hole made through laminated 
armor is cylindrical; so that, in the former the 
sheared or fractured area must be much greater. 

Besides the area of fracture, however, and 
the absolute thickness of single or partial plates, 
many other circumstances must enter to decide 
in a given case the relative capacities of the 
ball and the armor. Among these are: differ- 
ences in the qualities of the metal of the ball 
and of the armor, as in case of the best hard- 
ened steel shot striking armor which has either 
too great brittleness or too great softness; the 
presence or absence of uniform cohesion and 
strength throughout the thickness of each single 
or partial plate, depending on the manner in 
which it has been manufactured ; the necessity 
of joints and bolts or rivets in the armor—al- 
most always elements of weakness at the points 
where they occur; and the extent to which the 
mode of applying and fastening the plates is 
made to prevent or compensate such weakness, 
The latest conclusions still appear to be to the 
effect that, for the most effective sort of plating, 
the three qualities requisite are: 1, that the 
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iron shall not be of a crystalline texture; 2, 
that it shall possess considerable ductility and 
the greatest possible tenacity ; 3, that, to these 
ends, it shall be a very fibrousiron. To these 
qualities it will probably have to be added that, 
fourthly, in order to effectual resistance to the 
almost unfracturable shot of metal having the 
utmost tenacity and hardness, the possession 
also on the part of the plate of the utmost hard- 
ness compatible with the three qualities above 
named, is indispensable. Beside the use of 
Franklinite, presently to be referred to, it has 
been suggested that possibly a very low Bes- 
semer steel, or iron, as likely to supply all the 
needful conditions, may yet be cheaply adapted 
to the making of armor plates. 

Mr. A. L. Holley, after remarking that our 
information in respect to the relative strength 
of single and laminated armor is still too in- 
complete to warrant a conclusion, adds: “ It is 
probable that the heavy English machinery 


produces better-worked thick plates than have *— 


been tested in America, and that American 
iron, which is well worked in the thin plate 
used for laminated armor, is better than Eng- 
lish iron; while the comparatively high veloci- 
ties of shot used in England are more trying to 
thin plates, and the comparatively heavy shot 
in America prove most destructive to solid 
plates. So that there is as yet no common 
ground of comparison [between the results ob- 
tained in the practice of the two countries].” 
In respect to joints and fastening, Fairbairn was 
led by tests made with a view to this particu- 
lar subject, to the result that, taking the co- 
hesive strength of a given plate at 100, the 
strength of an ordinary double-riveted joint is 
about 70, and that of asingle-riveted joint not 
more than 56. 

It appears very recently to have occurred to 
the English naval authorities that the bending 
of the thick iron plates to fit the ship’s sides, 
as has so far been practised in case of all or 
nearly all their armored vessels, must render 
the plates so bent more vulnerable. Very few 
of the American armored vessels have been 
constructed with bent plates; among such are 
at least the Roanoke and the Onondaga. It 
would seem that the greatest strength, in this 
respect, would be secured by forging the plates 
as nearly to the required shape as possible, and 
then fitting the sides or backing to the plates, 
rather than these to the surface they rest upon. 

The Recent Experiments with Modern Heavy 
Ordnance.—In October, 1861, a target 20 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, and representing the side 
of the Warrior—44 inches of solid iron on 18 
inches of teak backing, with an inner lining of 
8-inch wrought iron—was fired on at 200 yards’ 
distance, at Shoeburyness, during the principal 
part of two days, with solid 68-pounders, 110- 
pounders, and 200-pounders, both singly, and 
also in salvos of 3, 4, and 6 guns at a time, 
concentrated on white spots painted on the 
supposedly weaker parts of the target. The 
missiles simply rebounded, or broke and flew 
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off in fragments; and though they battered the 
plates and heated them in parts almost red hot, 
yet none of them passed through, nor, until the 
final salvo of 6 100-lb. balls, fired with 16 lbs. 
of powder each, and aimed on a single spot to 
‘one side, did they even fracture the outer plat- 
ing: the effect of this last fire, however, was 
‘to make a gap in the outer plate 15 inches long 
and its whole depth, loosening some of the bolts, 
but not really disturbing the backing or inner 
plate. The conclusion for the time was, that 
the Warrior style of armor was practically in- 
vulnerable to the ordnance at the time in use. 
_ But during the whole course of the experi- 
ments at Shoeburyness, it was observed that 
the smooth-bore 68-pdrs., fired with more pow- 
der, left their mark in deeper dints in the plate 
than did the Armstrong rifled 110-pdrs.—a 
fact the cause of which has been shown in the 
section on the Power of Projectiles. This led 
to or strengthened a conviction in the minds of 
_ those interested in the making of ordnance, 
that large wrought-iron guns, strong enough 
to bear heavy firing charges, would at close 
‘range penetrate the armor which came so 
triumphantly out of the previous tests. Sir 
Wm. Armstrong accordingly had a gun fabri- 
cated for elo: 300-lb. shot, its bore 10} 
inches and greatest diameter 38 inches, and 
which, not having been rifled, was fired (April 
8, 1862) with a 156-lb. round shot and 40 lbs. 
of powder, against the target above described, 
or asimilar one: the first shot crushed the outer 
plate at the point struck into “crumbs” of 
metal, neo ponta and mashed the teak backing, 
and badly sprung the inner plate; and the 
second, striking near, aggravated the damage 
and its extent. The charge was then increased 
to 50 lbs., and the third and fourth shots each 
went, at different points, completely through 
the outer plate, backing, and lining, burying 
themselves in the timbers supporting the tar- 
get. A of opinion in reference to the 
practical invulnerability of the Warrior armor, 
at least for a square hit at short range, of 
course set in; and although for a time it was 
urged by some that the actual damage to the 
target had been overstated, and in spite of the 
fact, that after some 160 discharges the Arm- 
‘strong gun burst, showing that the charges 
used were too much for the metal and con- 
struction, the more decisive experiments, soon 
afterward made, completed the overthrow of 
the confidence previously entertained on the 
side of armor defence. 

The experiments in firing solid shot and shell 
upon targets were renewed in August, 1862; 
and upon an occasion on which members of a 
select committee of the Government on iron 
plates and ordnance were present, the new 
Horsfall wrought-iron smooth-bore gun, caliber 
13 inches, weight 22 tons, and carrying a 286- 
Ib. solid ball, as well as other pieces, was tried. 
The standard Warrior style of target being 
used, range 200 yds., and charge 75 Ibs. of 
powder, the first shot smashed through the 
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entire a striking out a huge hole more 
than 2 ft. in diameter, cracking the surrounding 
iron in all directions, and unfitting the target 
for further experiments. The gun appeared to 
be in no way strained or injured by the fire. 

the experiments previous to this time, 
the shells fired against armor of moderate 
thickness had been broken; and it had been 
held that vessels covered with 24-inch plates 
were shell-proof. A Whitworth rifled breech- 
loading 12-pounder field gun of 4 inch bore 
was on this occasion loaded first with a flat- 
fronted solid steel shot, and fired at 100 yds. 
upon plates of 2 and 2} inches: in both cases 
the shot cut their way clear through the plates. 
The same gun was then loaded with a flat- 
fronted steel shell, containing 6 oz. of powder, 
and fired with a charge of 30 oz.: no fuze was 
employed, but, as expected, the concussion 
ignited the bursting charge; one such shell 
passed through a 2-inch plate and 12-inch oak 
backing, another pierced the plate and burst in 
the backing, shattering it to pieces. A Whit- 
worth 70-pdr. naval gun was then tried against 
a target of 4-inch plating on 9 inches of oak, 
attached to another frame of four inches of 
oak, lined finally with a 2-inch iron plate, 
the space between the two frames being 30 
inches. <A 70-lb. flat-fronted steel shell, fired 
with 12 lbs. of powder, at 200 yds., was driven 
clean through the first plate and backing, 
reached and fractured the 2-inch plate, and 
then burst, shattering the target. Prof. Fair- 
Dbairn concludes that, against such weapons as 
those employed in these experiments, no Ameri- 
can gun-boat [query, iron-clad vessel ?] is proof; 
but that, with Whitworth’s hardened steel 
shells, such vessels could be destroyed at 1,500 
2,000 yards. It was observed in these ex- 
periments that the Whitworth flat-fronted steel 
projectiles cut clean holes through the outer 
plates, without fracturing them as did the ball 
from the Horsfall gun. It was believed by 
those present at the trials, that the latter would 
have gone through a plate 6 inches in thick- 
ness. 

Sept. 25, 1862, experiments were made 
with the same Horsfall gun, and an Arm- 
strong 120-pdr., rifled on Whitworth’s plan, 
the range now being 800 yards for the former 
(18-inch) gun, and 600 yards for the latter (7- 
inch). The target was 21 feet long, 15 feet 
high, of the Warrior pattern, already given, 
and strengthened within by a framing of mass- 
ive angle irons, set 18 inches apart. The 
Horsfall gun was fired 14 times with solid 
shot of 275 Ibs., and a 75-lb. charge, at 
least two of the shot striking. One, a ricochet, 
bounded from 40 yards in front, smashed 
through the armor, making a great hole, shat- 
tering the teak and fracturing the lining, but 
not passing through; another, striking the 
upper corner of the target, made a huge frac- 
ture, breaking out several great pieces from 
the outer plate. The Whitworth rifle, with a 
firing charge of 23 Ibs., sent a solid hexag- 
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onal flat-fronted shot, 18} inches long, weight 
130 lbs., through the armor into the wood, 
shattering one of the angle irons, but not going 
through. With the same gun, a shell of 
“homogeneous metal” (low cast steel), 17 
inches in length, holding 84 lbs. of powder, 
weighing 180 lbs., and fired with a 25-lb. charge, 
was sent clean through the 43-inch armor 
plate and the wood backing, exploding as it 
struck the inner plate, and tearing the latter 
into fragments. The solid shot and shell from 
this gun made clean 8-inch holes through the 
armor; and their velocity at the moment of 
impact was ascertained to be 1,284 ft. per sec- 
ond. Thus, the standard English system of 
armor was proved to be completely vulnerable 
even to shells; but, on the other hand, the re- 
sult appeared to be due to the high firing 
charge and velocity secured by the Horsfall 
and Whitworth guns, and to the use with the 
latter of the hardened steel shot and shell; 
so that the English authorities consoled 
themselves with the conclusion that, in com- 
parison, the French navy rifle guns, and the 
American cast-iron Dahlgren guns are “ use- 
less against iron sides.” It appears that, still 
more recently, the Whitworth rifle, last refer- 
red to, has thrown a 150-lb. shell, holding 5 
lbs. bursting charge, and fired with 27 lbs. of 
powder, completely through a 54-inch armor 
plate and 9 inches of backing, the shell explod- 
ing in the space beyond, representing the hold 
of the ship! 

In respect to recent experiments in the 
United States, as already implied, although 
these have been now for a long time in prog- 
ress at Washington, as well as, perhaps, else- 
where, and, it appears, on no’ limited scale, 
very little connected with the results has yet 
been made public. It is said that the hollow 


875-lb. shot of the 15-inch guns, their walls 3 . 


inches in thickness, thrown against 10}-inch 
laminated armor, backed with 18 inches of 
oak, were broken without doing serious dam- 
age to the armor. Admiral Dahlgren speaks 
of a new class of gun—caliber not positively 
given, though probably 15 inches—which, at 
200 yards, has sent its shot, with ease, through 
54 inches of iron plates and 18 inches of oak 
backing. 

Practical Qualifications as to the Relative 
Efficiency of Guns and Armor.—Even, how- 
ever, the facts that the most powerful ord- 
nance has sufficed to pierce ‘and demolish fixed 
targets, under a fair fire on land, do not 
prove the actual (similar) armor of ships use- 
less; and many qualifications of the results 
above found in reference to the resistance of 
plates and the power of projectiles must, in 
practice, come in on both sides—so many, in 
fact, that the actual trial of the two in naval 
engagements must finally decide these ques- 
tions, and may decide them quite differently 
from any present anticipations. Prof. Fair- 
bairn considers that the victory is now in favor 
of the guns, and that it may be difficult to con- 
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struct ships of sufficient power to prevent their 
destruction by entrance of shells. Again, the 
destructive effect of ordnance generally is 
greatest at short range, and on account of the 
limited number of guns usual in the new styles 
of armament, and the known resisting power 
of an antagonist’s sides, as well as the difficul- 
ties of aiming at sea at a distant moving ob- 
ject, iron-clad warfare will probably be car- 
ried on asarule at close quarters. Still there are 
many circumstances which will be availed of 
on each side to delay or avert a conclusive 
blow, until its own guns can be brought into 
play. Thus, in favor of the armor and ship 
(defence), there are the uncertainty of secur- 
ing a square hit, even on vertical sides; the 
danger with large charges of bursting of the 
antagonist’s guns, an accident but too much 
favored by the new charges of } to } the weight 
of the ball; with certain styles of iron-clad, 
the limited number of the guns, and in propor- 
tion as these are of large size and heavy firing 
charge, the necessity of longer intervals—with 
15-inch guns, not less than from 3 to 8 min- 
utes—between the discharges; the relatively 
small chance, where a partial damage has been 
inflicted, of increasing or completing it by an- 
other shot upon the same point; and so on. It 
would for the present appear that the 20-inch 
1,000-pdr. guns must be confined to use in forts, 
and from which their steady aim would enable 
them to tell with terrible effect on vessels even 
at a distance of 1,000 yds. or more; so that 
while they are obviously desirable for harbor 
defence, they are likely at the same time to be 
in the main or wholly excluded from naval 
conflicts. 

On the other hand, in favor of the guns (at- 
tack), are: found such facts as, that the prac- 
tical thickness of armor and backing must 
always be confined within a small limit; 
that heavy armor on a ship’s sides, more espe- 
cially when far removed from the frame and 
proper walls of the hull by intervening thick 
wood backing, continually exerts a strain 
tending to break down ‘the sides, and thus in 
effect codperates with the racking blows of 
heavy projectiles; that an enemy’s portholes 
are always exposed to the entrance of the most 
damaging missiles at the moment of being 
opened for firing; that the concentration, in 
partially protected vessels, of armor over case- 
mates and at the water line, necessarily leaves 
some parts vulnerable, &c.; while to all these 
circumstances another arising from an entirely 


different source must be added; namely, that — E 


the targets used in the experiments made on 
land have unquestionably possessed a greater 
strength and resisting capacity (though this is 
perhaps less true of laminated armor), than is 
likely to be found in any section of an actually 
armored ship’s side, which they are intended to 
represent. 

The Question of Inclined or of Vertical Ar- 
mor.—The principle of inclining the armor 
from the vertical, so as to favor the glancing of 
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shot, and save the plates from receiving the 
full force of the blow, appears to have been 
first proposed by Mr. Josiah Jones, of Liver- 
pool. Among the experiments made to test the 
value of this plan, were those in England, in 
1861, in which a 34-inch solid plate fixed at an 
angle of 45° was more injured by elongated 
100-lb. shot, than a 44-inch solid plate in a verti- 
cal position, the two plates having the same 
backing and equal weights of metal in the same 
vertical height. In fact, the Iron Plate Com- 
mittee have recently reported that with any 
practicable inclination from the upright—as 
much as 52°—it takes the same weight of iron 
to cover effectually with armor a certain 
length and height of side, whether this be in- 
clined or upright. This is but another mode 
of e ing the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Stevens in this country, that a given thickness 
of iron measured on the line of fire, whether 
the plate be fixed in a vertical or an inclined 
position, offers about equal resistance to the 
average shot striking it. These general state- 
ments must, however, be to some extent quali- 
fied, both for the form of projectile and sort of 
gun, on one hand, and for the relative hard- 
ness of the armor surface, on the other. 
Elongated projectiles thrown from smooth-bore 
guns are notoriously uncertain of effect in a 
first oblique impact, and of direction after be- 
ing from any cause once “ended over” or 
glanced. With projectiles of such form, rifling 
appears indispensable, in order to give per- 
sistency in direction of flight, and to keep 
them on end while cutting into armor. And 
in such case, especially if the shot be hard- 
ened and flat fronted, it is not glanced except 
by armor set at an angle with the horizon 
so small as to be impracticable, in view of its 
forbidding the proper accommodation and 
working of the guns, and rendering the hull 
deficient in stability and bearing; while, fur- 
ther, if the shot are glanced, and often in that 
case in fragments, they must prove so destruc- 
tive to objects on deck as to render masts, rig- 
ging, and sails unavailable. Round shot, in- 
deed, are likely to be glanced by armor set at an 
angle of about 40° or more with the vertical; 
and in experiments on the subject in this coun- 
try, a 64-inch laminated target, vertical, was 
by a 125-lb. spherical shot indented about 4 
times as deeply as 63-inch plate, also laminated, 
fixed at an angle of 274°. Besides the disad- 
vantages of inclined armor already named, are 
those of its greater expensiveness, the waste of 
room it occasions, and the fact that to a more 
direct fire from elevated guns, as those of shore 
batteries, its less actual thickness renders it 
quite vulnerable. In fact, in the United 
States comparatively few armored ships have 
been constructed with inclined armor, and in 
England the principle is regarded as aban- 
doned. Since, on the part of the armor, a sur- 
face at once highly hard and tough must in- 
crease the tendency to glance shot, the use of 
the Franklinite iron for surface plating may be 
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found to render a practicable inclination of 
greater value as a mears of protection; and 
experiments with a view to this end are said 
to be in progress. 

In the Exhibition of 1862, Mr. C. J. Richard- 
son exhibited drawings of a modification of 
the inclined principle for the sides of ships. 
He proposes to apply the armor in the form of 
projecting conical shields, each shield having 
slightly curved projecting lips or bases; the 
forms being such as he believes will cause shot 
striking to be deflected in a direction back to- 
ward that from which they came. He makes 
the portholes either circular or oval, and con- 
tinues the circular lip round them, so that shot 
glancing over the surface of the shield may be 
deflected from this also. Mr. J. W. Couchman, 
in a model of a floating battery, combined with 
vertical ports the sloping side between ports, 


- as attic windows are formed in a sloping roof. 


The necessity of rendering the sides and roofs 
also of these ports shot-proof, would probably 
make the proposed armor enormously heavy. 
The Question of Kind of Armor, and of Back- 
ing.—So far as the data upon which must be 
decided the question between the claims of 
laminated and of solid armor have yet been 
determined, those data have, it is believed, 
been in the main embodied in the foregoing 
parts of this article, and particularly in the 
section on Resistance of Iron Plates. Each 
method of plating has its own advantages, and 
its own defects ; and while it is certain that the 
question of the relative value and desirableness 
of the two systems has not been decided either 
way, the final result may be in finding each of 
them the more eligible for particular sorts of 
vessel or kinds of service. Certain well-con- 
ducted experiments would seem to prove at 
least that, with the same thickness of iron, the 
solid armor throws off and keeps out a shot 
which may deeply indent or pass through the 
laminated. This might be quite conclusive, if 
penetration were alone the question ; but such 
is by no means the case. While Admiral 
Dahlgren gives prominence to the fact that a 
very thick solid plate can scarcely be made 
equal in texture to thé thinner ones, and re- 
marks that, in every instance in which he has 
seen a solid plate pierced by shot, a separation 
of the metal at the welds has shown the im- 
perfection of the union there formed, Mr. 
Holley regards the experiments as showing so 
great a difference, in simple and absolute resis- 
tance to shot, in favor of the solid iron, as to 
leave a large margin for possible defects in the 
quality of the latter. It appears quite certain 
that fracture is more likely to result in solid 
than in laminated armor, since in the latter the 
separate plates are more capable of yielding in 
virtue of their elasticity; and that, when 
caused, it is also more serious in the former. 
All thick plates are in proportion much more 
weakened by the necessary large bolt-holes 
through them than, owing to its mode of ap- 
plication, are the plates of laminated armor ; 
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and with the solid plates, as their thickness is 
increase@# this source of weakness will be ag- 
gravated in a degree in which it is not with 
armor of many thin plates. Thick plates im- 
part no strength to the ship, nor do they help 
to strengthen each other, but in fact hang 
separately as so many loads on the ship’s sides, 
constituting again by their weight a source of 
of strain and weakness. Thus, the Duke of 
Somerset, in the House of ‘Lords, in the early 
part of 1862, admitted, and the statement holds 
equally true of all English armored ships built 
up to this time, ‘“‘ We have not yet constructed 
a vessel in which the iron plating adds to or 
assists in constituting the strength of the ves- 
sel.” “A series of thin plates,” however, as Mr. 
Holley remarks, “ breaking joints and bolted 
through the backing, not only fasten each 
other, but are in effect a continuous girder ;” 
and in this way, they not only afford support 
to each other, but strengthen the entire hull 
at the same time. Meanwhile, laminated ar- 
mor is both the cheaper and the more easily 
put on. On the side of solid plates, it has been 
urged that if the resistance practically does in- 
crease as the square of thickness, and 4} and 
5-inch plates are found to tax severely the 
powers of the best ordnance, then in plates of 
8 inches thickness is probably to be found a 
positive protection against the most powerful 
guns that can be constructed. Supposing this 
could with such plates be the result, the facts 
already presented appear to throw doubts, if 
not upon the feasibility of constructing them 
of good quality throughout, at least on that of 
securely and satisfactorily applying them. 

In respect to the use or disuse of a wood 
backing for the plates,it may be stated that 
while English opinion and practice decidedly 
favor the armoring only of iron ships—and 
this, in spite of the recent efforts of the Ad- 
miralty to get the surplus wood in the ship- 
yards used up in a certain number of wooden 
hulls,—there are those interested in the sub- 
ject in that country, who argue in favor of 
armoring with iron on iron, dispensing with 
the intermediate wood. Among the advocates 
of this plan has been Prof. Fairbairn, who 
urged that while a wood backing by its elas- 
ticity and yielding softened the blow of a pro- 
jectile, this was done at the expense of the 
plate, since the latter would be more deflect- 
ed and driven into the wood. But in all the 
firing upon the laminated armor of the Moni- 
tors which has yet taken place, no such result 
of a broad area of the plating being perma- 
nently bent and compressed into the backing 
has occurred. Fairbairn admits, however, that 
with iron on iron there is greater risk that the 
result of two or more heavy shot or of a well- 
concentrated fire might be not only to pene- 
trate the plates, but also to break the ribs of 
the ship; and from results of the very latest 
experiments with the 300-pounder gun, he con- 
cludes that some softer and more compressible 
substance than iron between the armor and 
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sides is necessary, in order to deaden the blow; 
so that the wood backing cannot be dispensed 
with. This action in the way of distributing 
and softening the blow upon the hull and ribs 
of the vessel, as well as upon the armor, ap- 
pears to be the true function of the wood 
backing, so that while it adds little to the real 
strength of armor, it adds greatly to the pro- 
tection of the ship, and may be conetaedellion 
generally indispensable. And again, though 
such backing is subject to the disadvantage of 
being fired by shells, it becomes a special and 
important protection of the ship’s crew and 
force, by arresting or preventing the discharges 
of iron splinters, otherwise so likely to be driv- 
en into the interior. 
Extent of Armor, and Plans of Armored Ves- 
sels— As American practice in constructing ar- 
mored vessels has thus far favored moderate or 
comparatively small dimensions, so it has tend- 
ed most strongly to the plan of complete and 
nearly uniform protection of the entire hull, to 
a depth below which penetration becomes very 
unlikely. The French and English practice, 
directed chiefly to sea-going vessels, and hence 
of generally large dimensions, has been divi- 
ded, but in good degree, it would appear, driv- 
en—through the desire of preserving speed— 
to the plans of partial armoring, as previously 
described. With ships of large size, it appears 
quite evident that—and especially as against 
the most recent styles of guns and projectiles— 
armor from stem to stern, and of a thickness 
to be invulnerable, is a thing utterly impracti- 
cable, at least without such a weight of metal 
as to sacrifice all desirable manageableness and 
speed. Besides, it is argued in England that, 
while the complete mailing of the Royal Sov- 
ereign, Prince Albert, and others, as intended 
for coast defence is well enough, vessels mailed 
on this plan could not properly lift their loaded 
ends in a heavy sea, so that these must in such 
case continually be submerged by the waves. 
Consequently, for large sea-going vessels, a suf- 
ficiently armored casemate, or turrets, amid- 
ships, with a broad belt of armor at the water 
line, a shot-proof deck being formed at the 
upper level of this armor belt or at water line, 
the hull being as much as practicable divided 
into compartments severally water-tight, and 
with pumping engines and pumps of good ca- 
pacity within the protected space—such, keep- 
ing in view sea-going qualities, celerity of 
turning, and speed, appears to be in brief the 
general plan indispensable to securing at once 
any sufficient degree of practical invulnerabili- 
ty and fair chances of keeping afloat. Since 
there must somewhere be a shot-proof deck, 
the placing of this near water line does not in- 
crease the weight of the hull, though it may 
have some effect on its stability; but it saves a 
considerable weight of metal from the unar- 
mored parts, a portion of which can well be 
used to strengthen the armor where applied. 
Again, it has been proposed, with hulls of the 
ordinary height out of water, to save weight 
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more heavily at the water-line belt, and again 
at the height of the battery, with a lower shot- 
f deck, as before, and shot-proof passages 
from the lower protected space to that 
‘of the battery or gun deck. 
_ Large dimensions of hull, by increasing the 
carrying power of the ship in a more rapid 
ratio than the resistance it meets with in mo- 
tion, allow not only of heavy armor and arma- 
ment, but also favor speed; so that, in a 
general way, such dimensions must be aimed 
at in sea-going ships. But an important in- 
crease, on the other hand, in a vessel’s effici- 
ency may be secured, as is aimed at in the 
‘Monitors, by dispensing, as far as practicable, 
with everything but a protected hull, a bat- 
tery and its auxiliaries, and engines for propul- 
sion, for the needful work of ventilating and 
pumping, and working the turret, if not of 
serving the guns; the latter, meanwhile, by the 
device of the revolving turret, being reduced 


_ in number and increased in caliber and power. 


The settling, however, of the Montauk’s turret, 
under the blows of shot from Fort McAllister, 
and the blocking of the turrets of the Passaic 
and Nahant, in the attack on the forts in Charles- 
ton harbor, show that in order to secure a good 
degree of endurance and efficiency in actual 
combat, some important improvements are yet 
required, and, perhaps, intimate that, with 
small vessels of this construction, the large 
armaments of line-of-battle ships will have 
to be replaced by the large number of tur- 
rets, and so of hulls, composing an attack- 
ing fleet. Since the attack referred to, Capt. 
Ericsson declares that the construction of the 
turrets and pilothouses of the Monitors is pur- 
posely made such as to admit of the application 
of additional thicknesses of plating, if this (as 
now appears to be the fact) should be proved 
necessary ; and he implies that all the apparent 
imperfections in the batteries, shown by that 
contest, can be readily and completely remedied. 

Among the means which appear to promise 
& great increase in the efficiency of small bat- 
teries may be named the plan of Mr. E. A. 


' Stevens, of “elevating and lowering, by hy- 


draulic machinery, the turn table on which the 
gun carriage is fixed, so that the gun can be 
fired above deck, and loaded and protected, 
except at the moment of firing, below a shot- 
proof structure; and especially Mr. Stevens’ 
arrangement for loading and cooling guns 
rapidly by simple steam machinery ;” as well as 
the plan of “‘a rotating battery, designed by 


_ Mr. Julius King, of New Jersey, in which two 


or more guns are loading below deck, while 
another in the same revolving frame, and cov- 
ered by a shot-proof hood, may be trained, 
elevated, and fired above deck.” [Holley.] 

It is stated that Mr. E. A, Stevens has re- 
cently, with the proviso that. the Government 
shall purchase it in case of success, proposed 
to complete his well-known battery at his own 
expense, and then to submit it to the severest 
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tests known to modern navigation and gun- 
nery, among its assumed qualities being a speed 
of 20 miles per hour, capability of turning in 
an extremely short time on its own centre, and 
invulnerability to shot of the most powerful 
known ordnance. This last quality is in a 
good degree to be derived from the submersion 
of the hull, during action, to such a depth that 
the lower deck shall be considerably beneath 
the surface of the water, the deflecting influ- 
ence of which is held to afford the most effi- 
cient possible protection to the hold, with the 
engines and machinery, so enveloped. The 
bottom of this battery is of wood, and so, free 
from the fouling which proves, after a little 
time, so serious a barrier to speed with vessels 
having iron bottoms, unprotected. 

The question of the best construction of 
hull for armored ships is, in fact, still by no 
means settled. The comparatively thin shell 
of a very usual style of iron ships, perforated 
by rows of holes running in the direction of the 
ribs, is manifestly a source of weakness in ref- 
erence to transverse strains; while the shell 
may also be crushed in by collision with 
ledges of rocks, or a blow from the flukes 
of an anchor, To remedy these defects, it 
has been proposed to apply a thick wood- 
en sheathing outside the iron shell, and 
over this copper or brass sheathing; and, 
again, to introduce a double bottom, as is 
done in the Great Eastern, and in the new 
English “ shield” ships; an objection to this 
being that the necessary allowance of space 
enough between the two bottoms to admit of 
the entrance of workmen, diminishes greatly 
the available room of the hold. . 

Experience in this country appears not to 
favor the armoring of old wooden vessels 
for the new sort of service; but whether 
or not the proper hull of an armored ship 
were better constructed of wood, appears to 
be still an open question. The wooden bot- 
toms, with or without copper sheathing, 
have the advantage of fouling far less than 
those of iron. The iron surface, acted on 
by salt water, rusts rapidly and unevenly, 
and then affords a lodgement to barnacles 
and seaweeds to such an extent as to un- 
fit it for gliding easily upon the water, thus 
reducing the speed. Lord Palmerston declared 
that the Warrior fouled so fast that she lost 
a knot an hour in speed every six weeks she 
was afloat; and such vessels, if the bottoms be 
not in some way protected from this action, 
require frequent docking and cleaning, and are 
not so suitable for long voyages. Copper 
sheathing oxidizes slowly and more evenly, and 
thus constantly dislodges the foreign bodies 
that would become attached to its surface, 
But against wooden hulls, on the other hand, it 
is an objection that they work more under the 
action of a heavy sea than does a well-con- 
structed shell of iron; and this is by far a 
more serious difficulty in the case of single 
thick plates than in that of laminated armor. 
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Hence, in England, a very strong feeling, on 
this score, adverse to wooden hulls exists in 
naval circles. It is stated that the four large 
frigates which lately made a trial trip to Por- 
tugal returned with their plates so loosened 
that they required to be at once docked and 
repaired. Mr. McKay, favoring-wooden hulls 
for reasons some of which have been given, 
asserts that, since thick oak planking of from 
40 to 60 ft. in length, can be obtained in abun- 
dance in Delaware and Ohio, and nowhere 
else on the globe, therefore far stronger wood- 
en vessels can be built in America than in the 
old world. 

One very apparent result of the great inno- 
vations which are being made in the construc- 
tion of ships of war is, that but little at- 
tention is paid to ornament, or even to beauty 
of form. This, in view of the more vitally in- 
teresting questions that are now at issue, is not 
surprising; and some of the armored vessels 
and designs for such are not a little strange 
and uncouth. The decoration of the head and 
of the stern and quarters of these vessels is 
wholly sacrificed; both extremities of the ship 
are plain, and, in some instances, scarcely to be 
distinguished, unless it be by some such mark 
as the unsightly cowl sometimes employed to 
protect the rudder post where it rises through 
the deck. If many ofthe new styles of vessels 
have any beauty whatever, it is only of the sort 
that springs from utility, and a utility—in this 
particular class of cases—which it requires a 
good degree of philosophy to discover. 

Preserving the Bottoms of Armored Vessels, 
—The bottoms of wooden vessels not covered 
with sheathing are known to be liable to be- 
come worm-eaten; while a sheathing of iron, 
or an iron shell, becomes rapidly fouled. The 
value of copper sheathing has been above re- 
ferred to, as also the method of covering iron 
bottoms with wood and then with copper. 
Against this plan it is urged that the timbers 
so applied give no structural strength to the 
ship, so that while the frame requires to be as 
heavy as before, the whole timber applied is so 
much additional expense. Brass or capper can- 
not be applied as a sheathing directly over an 
iron bottom, on account of the galvanic action 
and rusting of the iron that would thus be in- 
duced. Only two methods appear to remain. 
Of these, the first is that of sheathing with 
copper over iron, but with the introduction 
between the metals of a layer of non-conduct- 
ing material, such as bitumen of Trinidad. 
This is the plan and material adopted by Mr. 
©. W. Lancaster, the bitumen being used to 
separate the metals and also to cause adhesion 
of the copper sheathing—the latter purpose 
being aided by copper studs tapped at consider- 
able intervals into the iron plates, and riveted 
upon the surface of the copper sheets. This 
plan appears to be that now most generally in 
favor among English shipbuilders. There are 
those who doubt the practicability of sufficient- 
ly insulating the metals in this way, and who 
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rely on the second of the remaining methods, 
that of coating iron bottoms with some paint 
or composition resisting the action of salt 
water, and perhaps in other ways unfavorable 
to adhesion of barnacles and weeds. It is said 
that, in 1859, the British iron steamer Hima- 
laya ran during nine months a distance of 26,000 
miles, and in all climates, and that when dock- 
ed on her return for repairs, the bottom was 
found quite smooth and free from rust. The 
bottom had been coated with red lead, and 
over this with a composition, chiefly of asphalt. 
Mr. James Jarvis, U. 8. government inspector, in 
a letter written in 1853, declares that equal sur- 
faces of wood and of iron, one set of each coat- 
ed with three coats of red lead, and the other 
with three coats of zinc white, being placed 
during the summer in the water (salt) adjacent 
to the Gosport Navy Yard, at the end of the 
time the surfaces coated with the red lead 
were found quite covered with barnacles, and 


those coated with the zinc white entirely free. ~ 


While most of the paints or compositions used 
for the purposes under consideration afford but 
partial protection and require frequent renew- 
al, the zinc white has been found, when applied 
to iron bottoms of steamboats in this country, 
to afford the most enduring and effectual means 
of protection; and accordingly the bottoms of 
the Dictator, Puritan, and some other iron-clad 
vessels, are to be coated with this material. 
Rams.—Mr. Stevens, some ten years since, 
determined on introducing into his battery, in 
order to give it efficiency in acting as a ram, 
engines of full 8,000 horse-power, although 4,000 
would have given the speed of ordinary war 
vessels. It is universally admitted that, for the 
purposes of securing a choice of position, ability 
to attack with the greatest effect and upon any 
desired point, and if needful to escape, as well 
as that of passing forts with the least risk of 
being struck, speed of movement and celerity 


of turning are qualifications not. less essential — { 


in rams than is actual strength of the hull and 
beak with which their blows are to be inflicted. 
Yet, singularly enough, no steam ram or vessel 
furnished with the appendage of a beak is yet 
afloat which possesses in high degree the im- 
portant requisite of speed. A strong construc- 
tion is secured, but not the rapid resistless dash 
of movement that must overtake almost any 
flying foe, and make the monster the most truly 
effective against whatever it encounters. Pos- 
sibly this fundamental defect may be remedied 
in the Stevens Battery, the Puritan class, and the 
Dunderberg, when these are brought into ser- 
vice. With a mass so heavy as that of the ram, 
since its damage is due to momentum, a slightly — 
greater speed than that of the vessel struck, 
and of course, if the latter be at rest, a slow 
movement, may suffice to do to the enemy’s 
sides or to the screw and stern an irreparable 
injury, and that without racking the structure 
of the ram itself. It has been urged as par- 
ticularly a mistaken plan to give unusual 
strength to the head and bow of a ram, as ne- 
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" ceséarily interfering with its speed and celerity 
of movement ; and 


again, that since even a 
slower ship may keep her broadside away from 
the prow of the ram, two or more of these are 


_. much more likely to make a successful assault 
on even a single vessel than is one. 
_ The means of giving sufficient speed to a 
tam, though perhaps difficult in practice, are 
so simple in principle as to require no further 
remark. The means of securing celerity of 


Mmanceuvring are, usually, found in the use of 


‘two independent screw propellers,—as, for 


example, one under each quarter. By backing 


_ one of these, and driving the other in the or- 


dinary manner, the vessel may be rapidly 
turned on her centre or heel. Two screws 
have the further advantages of allowing of the 
application of greater power, and of furnishing 

a means of propulsion, if one, and only 
one, should be disabled. 

’ In a discussion following the reading by Mr. 
Aston of a paper on the penetration of projec- 
tiles, before the British Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, 1862, Mr. Nasmyth is re- 
ported as saying: “The steam ram was an old 
subject with him. A plan was proposed by 
him to the Admiralty, so long ago as 1845. 
He thought the more destructive you can make 
the attack on your adversary, the better. It 
was not right to be torturing your enemy by 
drilling numerous small holes in him; it was 
like taking a whole day to draw a tooth. His 
ideawas to make one large hole and sink the ship 
at once, with the enemy. It was a question of 
momentum. The first practical ram was the 
Merrimac, but the Southerners made a mistake 
in giving her a sharp end: it should be blunt. 
Such was the original plan of the speaker, nor 
had he seen any reason to alter his views. The 
vessel must present as low an angle as possible, 
to turn shot; but she must also have strength 
in the direction of her length, and use the ut- 
most possible amount of steam; and to meet 
the objection that the impact might destroy the 
engines, which he did not anticipate, he would 
place the engines on a slide, with buffer ar- 
rangements. With such a vessel he would 
dash into the Warrior as into a bandbox. The 
plates would be crushed at once. He hoped 
the Admiralty would devote a thousand pounds 
or two to try the effect of a ram against an 
old hulk, the ship Trusty, and afterward upon 
the Warrior herself.” 

Coast and Harbor Defences.—To the familiar 
modes of defence of coasts and harbors, by 
means of forts, shore batteries, and ordinary 


" «vessels of war, with the addition in case of the 


latter of sunken obstructions, chains, &c., the 
recent progress of naval warfare has added 
iron-clad ships, steam rams, cordons of sub- 
merged torpedoes, and the imminent prospect, 
if not yet the practice, of iron-armoring also 
the exposed faces of fortifications. The loca- 
tion of torpedoes and obstructions is simply the 
work of the engineer; but the immense im- 
portance of this new sort of sub-aqueous “ out- 
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works” to harbor fortifications, as an aid in 
embarrassing an enemy’s attack upon the lat- 
ter, and a means of preventing his running 
them for the purpose of assault on the seaport 
they are intended to protect, is convincingly 
shown in the instance of the recent attack of 
the Monitor fleet on the Charleston forts; and 
the subject is one of which the importance can- 
not be over-estimated. With reference to ar- 
mored vessels and rams, nothing further need 
here be added ; the points obviously to be re- 
garded being simply that their strength, arma- 
ment, and number be, if possible, sufficient for 
all probable emergencies. 

In respect to forts and land batteries, the su- 
perior certainty of aim and efficiency of fire of 
guns placed in them, over those of the guns of 
ships, have long been well understood ; and so 
long as the former are supplied with ordnance 


of the best patterns, of the largest caliber and 
highest firing charge, a contest 6f the best ar- 


mored vessels with them—their walls being of 
good thickness and strength—would seem to 
remain, as heretofore with wooden ships, a 
matter of doubtful result. This superiority in 
damaging and destructive power of forts over 
ships is likely, as previously intimated, to reach 
its maximum if the former only shall be able 
to mount and use the new 20-inch gunsthrowing 
1,000-Ib. shot, and more especially when the 
endurance of the forts themselves shall be in- 
creased by iron plating. One of the 20-inch 
guns, munufactured at the Pittsburg foundry, 
is to be mounted within Fort Tompkins at the 
entrance to New York bay, in April, 1863. In 
reference to protecting the walls of forts with 
iron plating, it would appear that in this case 
some of the difficulties experienced mm armor- 
ing ships will not be encountered; and that 
solid plating of as large dimensions and as great 
thickness as can be manufactured, can here be 
successfully applied and far more securely fas- 
tened; so that, in simple resistance to penetra- 
tion, forts are likely to have the advantage 
over ships. The usual elevation of their guns, 
often of their walls, to a considerable height 
above the gun deck and body of the ship, give 
them a double advantage in another way, that 
they can aim a more direct plunging fire upon 
the deck and sides of the ship, while the balls 
of the latter may have of necessity to be thrown 
upon their walls in a more or less oblique di- 
rection. 

Conclusions.—The results in the way of rid- 
dling armor targets, in England, with the fire 
of the latest Whitworth and Horsfall guns have 
shown that, even before the first large and ex- 
pensive fleets of armored ships built by the 
United States, France, and England, are fairly 
brought into service, a considerable portion of 
them all, but more especially (it would appear) 
of those of the two countries last named, are 
no better aghinst guns that can now at any time 
be brought to bear upon them, than the old 
wooden walls; since the former would have, as 
certain!y as the latter, to rely on speed and 
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manceuvring to escape near direct firing, and 
so to prolong their existence and power of 
aggression. The result in England has been 
a suspension of opinion in reference to the 
effectiveness of practicable iron armor, and 
more than this, the questioning by some 
authorities whether any effective armoring 
isnot in the nature of the case an impractica- 
ble thing. In this country, the same degree 
of distrust on this question has not arisen; 
and the greater confidence existing must be 
traced in no inconsiderable degree to the fact 
of the general choice here of models for armor- 
ed vessels, and plans of armoring that, for the 
purposes intended and the tonnage and capa- 
city given, have unquestionably, nay, demon- 
strably, proved more decided successes and 
steps of advance in practical naval warfare, 
than have any or all the armored ships thus far 
produced by France and England. There can 
be little doub#*that, for their tonnage, the Roan- 
oke and Dunderberg will prove quite as for- 
midable antagonists as any of the Royal Oak 
and Prince Consort class of English (similar) 
plated wooden ships; nor that the Puritan and 
Dictator, with their 10}-inch armor and four 
feet of oak, but practically backed also with 
the entire remaining deck of 40 ft. breadth, its 
own thickness of the sides only rising above 
water, will be almost absolutely invulnerable ; 
while it must, at the least, be admitted that, 
when completed, these will be beyond com- 
parison the most formidable war vessels in the 
world. The enduring capacities of even the 
smallest-size Monitors are proved abundantly 
by the absolute freedom from penetration 


and the slight actual damage with which - 


seven of them came out from the terrific 
hail of projectiles poured upon them for more 
than an hour in Charleston harbor; and the 
assurance is given that even this class can 
be practically much further strengthened, to 
meet future assaults. 

Still, these smaller vessels are valuable only 
for their purposes, and within a certain sphere 
of service. 
they are well fitted for defending or operating 
in harbors, they cannot command the high seas, 
take the necessary part in great naval engage- 
ments, break blockades on distant coasts, nor 
protect our commerce in remote parts of the 
world; and he anticipates that in a contest 
with large iron-clad frigates, they would be 
terribly handled, and would probably be run 
down. He calls attention to the fact that the 
French will soon have a fleet of 16 iron-cased 
frigates fit for foreign service and an aggressive 
warfare, the English 16 such frigates and 2 
iron-cased corvettes, suitable for the like pur- 
poses. It may still be answered that, if the 
true policy of this country be anticipated to 
continue a defensive one, then her war navy is 
increasing in strength in the right direction. 
But Mr. McKay argues that, to be compelled 
to keep on the defensive is in itself a defeat ; 
and yet, that for such purpose only, in case of 


Mr. McKay justly urges that, while - 


a 
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a war with any ofthe great naval powers, it is 
absolutely necessary that we have at least 20 
large, powerful iron-cased frigates, that can be 
used also as rams, of at least 12 knots speed, 
capable of carrying ten days’ coal, and in 
draught not exceeeding 24 feet. These ships, 
he thinks, should be of wood, and copper bot- 
tomed, while, besides these, there would be 
need of 20 to 30 armored shell-proof corvettes, 


of high speed and light draught, and carrying 


each 10 to 12 guns. 

Perhaps the practical conclusions following 
from the whole subject, in reference to the 
improvements now appearing desirable, both 
in the line of ordnance and of armored vessels, 
cannot better be expressed than in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Holley, in the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
for January, 1863,—in an article from which, 
as well as from that by the same author in the 
“ National Almanac,” for 1863, some of the 
facts and deductions given in this paper, and 
not separately credited, have been drawn— 
when he says: “The direction of immediate 
improvement in ordnance for iron-clad warfare 
appears to be in the abandonment of cast iron, 
except as a barrel to be strengthened by steel ; 
binding an inner tube with low-steel hoops, 
having a successively increasing initial tension ; 
and the use of spherical shot at excessive velo- 
cities by means of high charges of powder in 
bores of moderate diameters [rather, it would 
appear on this point, in bores of the largest 
possible diameters for which the due strength 
of metal to bear the proportional firing charge 
can be secured]. The rifling of some guns is 
important, not so much to secure range or ac- 
curacy, as to fire elongated shells through 
armor. The direction of improvement in 
[large ?] iron-clad vessels, appears to be in the 
concentration of armor,” with shot-proof decks 
and bulkheads, as already described; “high 
speed without great increase of weight of the 
driving parts, by means of improved engines 
and boilers, and high pressure; the production 
of tenacious iron in large, thick, homogeneous 
masses; and the rapid manceuvring of heayy 
ordnance by machinery.” 

Finally, even if it should not appear alto- 
gether apposite to our subject, it is certainly 
apposite to man, who is still greater in himself 
than all the wonderful things he can do, and 
more important to himself than all that he can 
accomplish in his Titanic play with matter and 
forces, to add from a moral point of view the 
reflection that, to accept the struggle now 
going on. between the means of offensive and 
of defensive warfare as an end, or as anything 
indeed more than a passing disturbance or con- 
yulsion running through the human mind and 
over the face of society, would be to put a 
wholly new interpretation henceforward upon 
the meaning and intention of all scientific ad- 
vancement, and upon that more authoritative 
presage of nearly nineteen centuries since, con- 
veyed in the words “ On earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 
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NAVY, U.S., Opzrarions or. The opera- 
tions of the navy during the year 1862 comprise 
the history of several distinct squadrons. 1. 

_ The North Atlantic squadron, guarding the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina coasts, was in charge 
of Rear Admiral L. M. Goldsborough until 
Sept. 5, when he was relieved at his own re- 
by Acting Rear Admiral 8. P. Lee. 2. 

e South Atlantic squadron, blockading the 
‘coasts of South Carolina and Georgia and the 
N. E. coast of Florida, was commanded by Rear 
Admiral 8. F. Dupont. 38. The Gulf squadron 
was divided in February into the Eastern Gulf 

uadron successively under Flag-Officer Mc- 

ean, and Acting Rear Admirals Lardner and 
Bailey, extending from Cape Canaveral, on the 
E. coast of Florida, to Pensacola; and 4, the 
Western Gulf squadron, under Rear Admiral 
Farragut. 5. The Western flotilla, on the Mis- 
sissippi, was until May 9 under command of 
Rear Admiral A. H. Foote, who was relieved 
by Commodore O. H. Davis; and since October 
15 has been commanded by Acting Rear Ad- 
miral D. D. Porter. 6. The Potomac flotilla was 
under Commodore Harwood. 7. The James 
river flotilla was under Commodore Wilkes. 


1. North Atlantic Squadron.—Early in Jan- 


uary a joint naval and military expedition for 
operation in the waters of North Carolina sail- 
ed from Hampton Roads under the command of 
Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, and General 
Burnside. (See Army Operations). The naval 
force, consisting of 17 light-draught vessels 
with an armament of 48 guns, most of them of 
heavy caliber, arrived at Hatteras Inlet, Janua- 
ry 18. The battle of Roanoke Island took 
place on the 7th and 8th of February, the fleet 
commencing it by a spirited attack on the Con- 
federate batteries and vessels, and covering the 
landing of the troops on the second day. At 
the close of the engagement the Confederate 
nayal forces retired to Elizabeth City, pursued 
by the Federal flotilla under Commander S$. O. 
Rowan, who discovered his enemy on the 
morning of the 10th, drawn up under a battery 
of four guns. Disregarding their fire, Com- 
mander Rowan pushed steadily on until within 
three fourths of a mile, when he delivered a 
volley and dashed ahead. The Confederates 
fled before this unexpected onset; the battery 
was demolished; and their whole fleet was 
captured or destroyed. 

Flag-Officer Goldsborough having been re- 
called to Hampton Roads, the naval forces 
which accompanied Gen. Burnside to Newbern 
were placed under Commander Rowan. The 
joint expedition reached the place of landing at 
Slocum’s Creek March 12th, and in the battle 
of the 14th and the occupation of Washington, 
N. C., on the 21st, the navy took an active part. 

The engagement between the Monitor and 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads, March 8, was 
narrated in the “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1861. 

At the battle of West Point, May 7, the 
gunboats Wachusett, Maratanza, and Sebag 
were assigned to assist Gen. Franklin, 
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_ On the 8th of May the iron-clad vessels Mon- 
itor, Naugatuck, and four others shelled Se- 
wall’s Point near Norfolk, mainly with the 
view of ascertaining the practicability of land- 
ing troops there; the Merrimac or Virginia 
steamed out to engage them, but neither side 
seemed anxious to open an engagement, and 
both soon after retired. On the 10th Norfolk 
surrendered to Gen. Wool, and Commodore 
Tatnall, then in command of the Merrimac, 
proceeded to lighten his ship with the intention 
of taking her up the James river; but after she 
had been so much lightened as to be rendered 
unfit for action, the pilots declared there was 
not sufficient water to carry her beyond the 
Jamestown Flats, up to which point the shore 
on both sides was in possession of the Federal 
army. In this dilemma she was run ashore on 
Craney Island and set on fire, and on the morn- 
ing of the 11th blew up. 

The James river was now open for Com- 
modore Goldsborough’s gunboats, and on the 
15th Commander John Rodgers was ordered to 
proceed with the Galena, Monitor, Aroostook, 
Port Royal, and Naugatuck, to Richmond, and 
shell the city toa surrender. They met with 
no artificial obstructions until they reached 
Ward’s or Drury’s Bluff, about 8 miles from 
Richmond, where they encountered a heavy 
battery and two separate barriers formed of 
piles and steamboats and sail vessels. The 
banks of the river were lined with sharpshoot- 
ers who effectually prevented any attempt to 
remove the obstructions. The Galena ran 
within about 600 yards of the battery, and 
opened fire; the Monitor attempted to pass 
ahead of her, but was obliged to retire several 
hundred yards as her guns could not be 
elevated enough for effective service: the 
wooden vessels were ordered to keep in the 
rear. The Naugatuck was disabled by the 
bursting of her 100-lb. Parrott gun, and after 
an engagement of over three hours the flotilla, 
having exhausted their ammunition, were forced 
to retire without having produced much effect 
upon the battery. The Monitor was struck 
several times, but entirely uninjured. The Ga- 
lena was not so fortunate; thirteen shot pene- 
trated her iron sides, starting the knees, 
planks, and timbers, and killing several men by 
the splinters. One shell exploded in the steer- 
age, but most of the balls, after breaking 
through the iron, stuck in the wood. Com- 
mander Morris, of the Port Royal, was wound- 
ed, and 13 men were killed and 11 wounded on 
the Galena, and 2 wounded on the Naugatuck. 

On November 23 the gunboat Ellis, Lieut. 
W. P. Cushing, captured the town of Onslow on 
New River Inlet, N. C., destroying extensive 
salt works, and securing three schooners and 10 
whale boats. On the way back, when 3 miles 
from the mouth of the river, the Ellis ran 
aground and the enemy opened fire on her. 
Despairing of saving the gunboat, Lieut. Cush- 
ing transferred the crew to one of his prizes, 
and blew up the Ellis on the 24th. 
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2. South Atlantic Squadron.—The beginning 
of the year found Com. Dupont’s squadron ac- 
tively employed in examining the waters and 
islands on the South Carolina and Georgia 
coasts, preparatory to their military occupation. 
On the first of January a combined attack was 
made by land and water upon a Confederate 
post at Port Royal ferry, 8. C., the naval for- 
ces, consisting of 8 gunboats, 2 tugs, and 4 
armed boats from the Wabash, being under the 
direction of Commander C. R. P. Rodgers. 
(See Army OPERATIONS.) 

On January 27 a fleet of two gunboats, 4 
armed steamers, and 2 armed launches under 
Fleet ‘Captain OC. H. Davis, accompanied by 
2,400 men on transports commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. Wright, made a reconnoissance of Little 
Tybee river and the adjacent waters, with a 
view of preparing for the cutting off communi- 
cation between Fort Pulaski and Savannah and 
the ultimate capture of the fort. While on this 
duty they were attacked by 5 Confederate ves- 
sels under Commodore Tatnall, which they re- 
pulsed after a half hour’s fight, two of the 
enemy being driven back to Savannah, and the 
others running under the guns of the fort. 

An expedition under Flag-Officer Dupont 
and Brig.-Gen. Wright, designed for the reoc- 
cupation of the principal points on the E. coast 
of Florida, sailed from Port Royal on the 28th 
of February, and captured Fort Clinch, St. 
Mary’s, and Fernandina, March 2 and 3; Bruns- 
wick, Ga., March 7; Jacksonville, Fla., and 
St. Augustine, March 12, meeting with no re- 
sistance at any of these points. (See Army 
OPERATIONS.) 

The capture of Fort Pulaski, in which the, 
naval forces participated, being a purely mili- 
tary operation, has been described elsewhere. 

On April 29 Lieutenant Rhind, with the 
steamer E. B. Hale, captured and destroyed a 
battery near the junction of the Dawho, Pow 
Pow, and South Edisto rivers. 

On May 13 the Confederate steam tug 
Planter, an armed despatch and transportation 
steamer attached to the engineer department 
at Charleston under Brig.-Gen. Ripley, was 
brought out by her pilot, Robert Small, a very 
intelligent slave, and surrendered to the block- 
ading squadron. She had on board 8 men, 5 
women, and 3 children, all negroes, and was 
armed with a 32-pounder pivot gun, and a 24- 
pounder howitzer, besides which she had 4 
large guns, one of them belonging to Fort 
Sumter, which she was to have transported 
that morning to the new fort on the middle 
ground. At 4 o’clock in the morning, while 
the captain was on shore, she left her wharf 
with Palmetto and Confederate flags flying, 
passed the forts, saluting as usual by blowing 
her steam whistle, and after getting out of 
reach of the last gun, hauled down the Confed- 
erate flags and hoisted a white one. The 
steamer, from her excellent machinery and 
light draught, proved a valuable acquisition to 
the blockaders, 
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On the 19th, Flag-Officer Dupont, having 
been led to believe, chiefly by the information 
given by Robert Small, that the Confederates 
were erecting batteries on Stono Inlet, caused 
a reconnoissance to be made which established 
the truth of the report. The inlet was imme- 
diately occupied by the gunboats and an im- 
portant base thus secured for future operations 
against Charleston. $a 

The military forces sent to occupy Jackson-* 
ville, Fla., after its capture in March were af- 
terward withdrawn, and a battery was planted 
by the Confederates on St. John’s river, some 
distance below the town, which caused consid- 
erable annoyance to the gunboats employed on 
the inside blockade of the river. Commander 
Steedman and Gen. Brannan accordingly moved 
on the 30th of September with a joint naval 
and land force, silenced and occupied the bat- 
tery, capturing 9 guns, and afterward ascend- 
ed the river as far as Lake Beresford, a dis- 
tance of 230 miles, and captured a transport 
steamer. 

The same officers had charge of a joint expe- 
dition, October 21-23, to destroy the railroad 
bridges near Pocotaligo, 8. ©. (See Army 
OPERATIONS.) 

8. Gulf Squadron and Eastern Gulf Squad- 
ron.—In the early part of January, Flag-Officer 
McKeon sent the steamer Hatteras, Command- 
er Emmons, to Cedar Keys, where about the 
10th she captured or destroyed a quantity of 
artillery and military stores, and several schoon- 
ers, the place being an important depot of the 
enemy. 

In the latter part of March Commander 
Stellwagen of the Mercedita arrived off Appa- 
lachicola with that vessel and the Sagamore, 
and organized a boat expedition, the immediate 
object of which was the capture of a number 
of vessels understood to be at or above that 
city. The place, however, had already been 
evacuated by the Confederate troops, and the 
expedition met with no resistance. The in- 
habitants received the sailors favorably and 
raised the United States flag. Several vessels 
were brought out and others were destroyed. 

On the night of April 6th a boat expedition 
from the bark Pursuit, under Acting Master 
Elnathan Lewis, surprised and captured at St. 
Andrew’s the Confederate steamer Florida, of 
500 tons, with 200 bales of cotton on board, 
and brought-her safely out. 

On the 4th of October a boat expedition from 
the steamer Somerset proceeded to the main 
land near Cedar Keys for the purpose of de- 
stroying some salt works, but was fired upon 
from a house on which a white flag was flying, 
and compelled to return without thoroughly 
accomplishing their purpose. On the 6th a 
stronger force, consisting of 4 boats from the 
Somerset and 4 from the gunboat Tahoma, 
landed at the same place, completing the de- 
struction and dispersing a small guerilla force. 

4. Western Gulf Squadron.—Captain D. G. 
Farragut sailed from Hampton Roads in the 
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U.S. steamer Hartford on the 3d of February, 
to assume the duties of flag-officer of the West- 
ern Gulf blockading squadron. In addition to 
the ordinary duties of the blockade, he was 
: ee y charged with the reduction of the de- 

fences guarding the approaches to New Orleans. 

“There will be attached to your squadron,” 
said the Secretary of the Navy in his letter of 
instructions, “‘a fleet of bomb vessels, and 
armed steamers enough to manage them, all 
under command of Commander D. D. Porter, 

who will be directed to report to you. * * * 
When these formidable mortars arrive, and you 
are completely ready, you will collect such 
vessels as can be spared from the blockade and 
proceed up the Mississippi river, and reduce 
the defences which guard the approaches to 
New Orleans, when you will appear off that 
city and take possession of it under the guns 
of your squadron, and hoist the American flag 
therein, keeping possession until troops can be 
sent to you. If the Mississippi expedition from 
Cairo shall not have descended the river, you 
will take advantage of the panic to push a 
strong force up the river to take all their de- 
fences in the rear.” 

_ Captain Farragut arrived at Ship Island on 
the 20th, having been detained for some time 
at Key West, and immediately began to or- 
ganize his squadron for the important duty 
which had been assigned to him. There are 
- two routes by which New Orleans may be ap- 
proached by water, one through Lake Borgne 
and Lake Pontchartrain, and the other directly 
up the Mississippi river; but the former, on 
account of the shallowness of the water, is 
impracticable for any but vessels of very light 
draft. The Confederates had consequently de- 
voted their labors chiefly to the fortification of 
the Mississippi. Some 75 miles below the city, 
and about 25 miles from the “passes” or 
mouths of the river, they had possession of two 
strong works constructed many years before by 
the U. S. Government, Fort St. Philip on the 
left, or N. bank, and Fort Jackson on the right. 
Their united armament was 126 guns, many of 
them of the very largest caliber. Starting op- 
posite Fort Jackson and extending to a point a 

uarter of a mile below Fort St. Philip, a stout 
disin cable was stretched across the stream 
(here 700 yards wide), supported by a raft of 
logs and 8 hulks securely moored. Adjoining 
Fort Jackson was a water battery. Under 
cover of the forts was a fleet of 13 gunboats, 
the powerful iron-clad battery Louisiana, and 
the iron-clad ram Manassas, the naval forces 
being commanded by Commodore G. N. Hol- 
lins. Between New Orleans and the forts sev- 
eral earthworks, well armed, commanded the 
channel. “Our only fear,” said the press of 
New Orleans of April’S, “is that the North- 
ern invaders may not appear. We have made 
such extensive preparations to receive them 
that it were vexatious if their invincible armada 
escapes the fate we have in store for it.” - 

To reduce these formidable defences, Captain 
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Farragut was able to collect the following ves- 
sels: steam sloops Hartford, 24 guns (flag ship), 
Richmond, 26, Pensacola, 24, Brooklyn, 24, 
Mississippi, 12, Iroquois, 9, Oneida, 9, sailing 
sloop of war Portsmouth, 17, gunboats Varuna, 
12, Cayuga, 6, and Winona, Katahdin, Itasca, 
Kineo, Wissahickon, Pinola, Kennebeck, and 
Sciota, 4 each. The frigate Colorado, 48, 
could not pass over the bar, and the entrance 
of some of the other large ships was only ef- 
fected with the expenditure of much time and 
labor. The mortar fleet comprised 20 schoon- 
ers, each mounting one large mortar and 2 
small guns. They were accompanied by the 
steamers Harriet Lane, 4, the flag ship of Com- 
mander Porter, Miami, 7, Westfield 6, Clifton, 
6, and Owasco, 5. Some of these were merely 
armed tugs, intended principally to serve the 
purpose of towing the bomb vessels into posi- 
tion. Including the coast-survey steamer Sa- 
chem, the number of vessels under Captain 
Farragut’s command was therefore 46, and 
their aggregate armament, counting boat how- 
itzers placed in the main tops, was about 300 
guns and mortars. There were no iron-clads 
in the fleet. 

Nearly three weeks were consumed in get- 
ting all the ships of the squadron over the bars 
at the mouths of the Mississippi. Captain 
Farragut found the depth considerably. less 
than it had been laid down on the official maps; 
no doubt for the reason that the daily passing 
of large ships, before the port was blockaded, 
had kept the channel open. On the 28th of 
March Fleet Captain H. H. Bell made a recon- 
noissance with two gunboats from the head of 
the passes up toward the forts. He found the 
left bank quite clear of trees and bushes, but 
on the west side a thick wood extended about 
4 miles below Fort Jackson. By the 8th of 
April the Mississippi and Pensacola were over 
the bar, and the mortar boats were moving u 
toward their appointed stations. On the 13th 
a detachment from the coast survey party set 
out under protection of the Owasco, and spent 
8 days in making a minute boat survey of the 
river and banks, much of the time under fire, 
and marking the positions which the mortar 
vessels were to occupy. On the 18th two di- 
visions of Commander Porter’s flotilla were 
moored under the lee of the wood on the right 
bank of the river, screened from observation 
by the thick growth of trees interwoven with 
vines; the masts and rigging were dressed off 
with bushes, which were renewed as often as 
they were blown away. The head vessel was 
2,850 yards from Fort Jackson and 3,680 from 
Fort St. Philip. The remaining division, com- 
posed of 6 vessels, was stationed under the 
opposite bank, the nearest being 3,680 yards 
from Fort Jackson. There was nothing on 
this side to screen them from observation, but 
their hulls were covered with reeds and wil- 
lows. 

The bombardment opened on the 18th, the 
mortar vessels taking the lead, and the gunboats 
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A, B, C, D, &c., are points on the left bank, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., points on the right bank of the river, established for 
placing the gunbeats and mortar boats in position. 

The position of the mortar flotilla on the first day of the 
bombardment, April 18th, was as follows: Six mortars on 
the left bank between C and J, distance to Fort Jackson 
8,680 to 4,500 yards; fourteen mortars on the right bank, 
from 1 to 5, distance to Fort Jackson 2,850 to 3,490 yards. 

On the 19th, the second day of the bombardment, they 
were all on the right bank, and twenty mortars were placed 
distant from Fort Jackson 3,010 to 4,100 yards. They re- 
mained on-the third and fourth days nearly in the same po- 
sition, All the large armed steamers and gunboats were 
placed from one quarter to one and a quarter miles below 
the lowest mortar vessel. 

On the first day the small steam sloops and the gunboats 
went to abreast of the Smoke stack, where they engaged the 
forts and the Confederate steamers, 
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running up occasionally to draw the enemy’s 
fire when the mortars required relief. Each 
boat having its precise distance from the forts 
marked out by the surveyors, the firing was re- 
_markably accurate. At the given signal they 
opened in order, each one throwing a shell 
every ten minutes. Fort Jackson was the prin- 
cipal object of attack. On the first day the cit- 
was set on fire and burned until two o'clock 

the next morning, all the clothing and commis- 
sary stores in the fort being destroyed, and 
t suffering caused by the intense heat. Dur- 

the night the firing ceased on both sides. 
Two of the mortar vessels had been injured by 
the enemy’s fire and were accordingly moved 
to another position. On the 19th the mortar 
schooner Maria J. Carleton was sunk by a rifle 
shell passing down through her deck, magazine, 
and bottom, but nearly all her stores and arms 
were saved. One or two men were wounded, 
but very little other damage was done except 
to the masts and rigging of some of the schoon- 
ers. On the other hand the officers’ quarters 
in Fort Jackson were set on fire and entirely 
consumed, the artillerists were driven from the 
parapet guns, and the batteries were silenced 
every time the shells were concentrated on any 
one point. The fuzes being bad, however, a 
great many exploded prematurely in the air. 
Commander Porter accordingly gave up timing 
them and put in full-length fuzes, to burst after 
_ they had entered the ground. The soil being 
wet and soft, the shells penetrated 18 or 20 feet 
into the ground, and then exploded with an ef- 
fect like an earthquake. The levee was broken 
in more than 100 places, and the water rushing 
into the fort flooded the parade ground and 
-easemates. On the night of the 20th an expe- 
dition was sent up under Commander Bell to 
_ break the obstructions across the river. With 
the gunboats Pinola, Lieut.-Com. Crosby, and 
Itasca, Lieut.-Com. Caldwell, he made for the 
hulks, under a heavy fire, while all the mortars 
opened at once upon the forts to distract the 
_ enemy’s attention. Petards were arranged to 
_ blow up the boom by means of a galvanic cur- 
rent, but they failed to ignite. + Lieutenant 
_ Caldwell however, boarding one of the hulks, 
managed to slip the chain, and thereby made an 
opening sufficiently large for the fleet to pass. 
_ His vessel was swept ashore by the current, 
which was running with great violence, but the 
Pinola got her off after about half an hour’s 
labor in full sight of the forts, the terrible fire 
of the mortar fieet being probably the only 
thing that saved the two boats from destruction. 
The bombardment continued with undiminish- 
ed vigor for 8 days longer, with little damage 
to the squadron. Almost every night the Con- 
federates sent down fire rafts, but Capt. Farra- 
gut easily avoided them, and had them towed 
ashore. On the 23d Commander Porter suc- 
ceeded in breaking a heavy rifled gun on Fort 
St. Philip, which had been annoying him seri- 
ously for some time. Wth this single excep- 
tion the 6 days’ bombardment had not dimin- 
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On the 23d orders were issued to the fleet to 
prepare for attacking and passing the forts. 
The mortars were to continue the bombard- 
ment while this moyement was in progress, and 
to try to drive the garrisons from their guns. 
The five steamers of Porter’s flotilla, assisted 
by the Portsmouth, were assigned the duty of 
enfilading the water battery of six guns, and 
the barbette of guns which commanded the ap- 
proach to the forts. The rest of the ships and 
gunboats were to push on past the forts, engage 
the Confederate fleet, and if victorious proceed 
to New Orleans, leaving the final reduction of 
the forts to Commander Porter and the land 
forces under General Butler. Flag-Officer Far- 
ragut now separated his gunboats into two di- 
visions, of six boats each, the first under Capt. 
Theodorus Bailey, his second in command, and 
the second under Fleet Capt. H. H. Bell. The 
first division of ships comprised the flag ship 
Hartford, Commander Wainwright; Brooklyn, 
Captain Craven; and Richmond, Commander 
Alden. The second was composed of the Pen- 
sacola, Captain Morris, and Mississippi, Com- 
mander Melancton Smith. ‘‘Every vessel,” 
says Captain Farragut, “was as well prepared 
as the ingenuity of her commander and officers 
could suggest, both for the preservation of life 
and of the vessel, and perhaps there is not on 
record such a display of ingenuity as has been 
evinced in this little squadron. The first was 
by the engineer of the Richmond, Mr. Moore, 
by suggesting that the sheet cables be stopped 
up and down on the sides in the line of the en- 
gines, which was immediately adopted by all 
the vessels. Then each commander made his 
own arrangements for stopping the shot from 
penetrating the boilers or machinery that might 
come in forward or abaft, by hammocks, coal, 
bags of ashes, bags of sand, clothes-bags, and in 
fact every device imaginable. The bulwarks 
were lined with hammocks by some, with splin- 
-ter nettings made with ropes by others. Some 
rubbed their vessels over with mud, to make 
their ships less visible, and some whitewashed 
their decks, to make things more visible by 
night during the fight.” On the night of the 
23d Lieut. Caldwell made a second visit to the 
obstructions, and ascertained that the passage 
was still clear. He was discovered and fired 
upon by the enemy, who had chosen that time 
to send down some of their fire rafts, and had 
lighted fires on the shore near the chain. At 
two o’clock on the morning of the 24th the sig- 
nal was given to get under way, and the whole 
squadron moved up the river in two columns, 
Captain Bailey in the Cayuga leading the right, 
composed of the Ist division of gunboats and 
the second division of ships, and the Hartford, 
with Captain Farragut, taking the post of honor 
on the left. On passing the barrier chain the 
right column attacked Fort St. Philip, and the 
left Fort Jackson. They were discovered some 
time before they reached the barrier, and both 
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forts opened upon them a hot fire, to which the 
squadron at first could only reply with their 
bow guns. As soon as their broadsides were 
brought within range the engagement became 
general. ‘The flames,” said Commander Por- 
ter, ‘‘seemed to be literally eating the vessels 
up.” In attempting to avoid a fire raft the Hart- 
ford grounded on a shoal, and in this position 
was set on fire, the flames bursting through 
the ports and running up the rigging; but, 
with great exertion, they were extinguished, 
and the ship’s guns, which had meanwhile 
been worked without interruption, were now 
brought to bear upon Fort St. Philip, and that 
work was almost completely silenced. In the 
mean time, the Brooklyn and some other ves- 
sels, owing to the darkness and smoke, became 
entangled in the barrier, and were exposed to 
a raking fire from the forts for a few minutes, 
but managed to extricate themselves, and the 
Brooklyn, finding herself unexpectedly close 
abreast of Fort St. Philip, poured in such a 
storm of grape and canister that the garrison 
were seen, by the flash of the bursting shrap- 
nells, running from their guns. Before the 
squadron had fairly passed the forts, the Con- 
federate fleet of gunboats and rams appeared, 
and took part in the fight. They were first 
encountered by Captain Bailey in the Cayuga, 
who was considerably in advance of the rest, at 
a moment when no supporting ship was in 
sight. By skilful steering he frustrated their 
attempts to board and butt, and had forced 
three to surrender, when the Oneida, Com- 
mander Lee, and Varuna, Oaptain Boggs, hove 
in sight. The Oneida, discovering a Oonfed- 
erate gunboat crossing her bows, ran into her 
with a full head of steam, and cut her down, 
leaving her to drift down the stream with the 
current. The Varuna, after passing the forts, 
and destroying or driving ashore a gunboat 
and three transports, found herself, about day- 
light, completely surrounded by the enemy. 
The Governor Moore, iron-clad about the bow, 
first'attacked her, butting her twice, and send- 
ing a raking fire along her port gangway, 
killing four and wounding nine of the crew; 
but Captain Boggs, by a few well-directed 
shells, drove her off, partially disabled. While 
still engaged with her, another Confederate 
steamer, iron-clad, with a prow under water, 
struck the Varuna in the port gangway, doing 
considerable damage. She backed off for 
another blow, and struck again in the same 
place, crushing in the side; “but by going 
ahead fast,” says Captain Boggs, ‘“ the concus- 
sion drew her bow around, and I was able, 
with the port guns, to give her, while close 
alongside, five eight-inch shells abaft her ar- 
mor. This settled her and drove her ashore 
in flames. Finding the Varuna sinking, I ran 
her into the bank, let go the anchor, and tied 
up to the trees. During all this time, the 
guns were actively at work crippling the Mor- 
gan (Governor Moore), which was making 
feeble efforts to get up steam. The fire was 
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kept up until the water was over the gun- 
trucks, when I turned my attention to getting 

the wounded and crew out of the vessel.” 
Just at this moment the Oneida came up, took 

off some of the men from the Var and 
completed the destruction of the Goy. Moore, 
which was run ashore and set on fire by the 
crew, part of whom afterward surrendered to 
Commander Lee. Three of the gunboats were 
obliged to put back, one having been disabled 
early in the action, and the others caught in 
the barrier chain and delayed until the ¢ - 
had broken and the rest of the fleet had gone 
past the forts. Within two hours from the 
commencement of the fight, nearly the whole __ 
Confederate fleet was captured or destroy 
and the victory was secured; but, ‘just as the 
scene appeared to be closing,” writes Captain 
Farragut, “ the ram Manassas was seen comi 
under full speed to attack us. I directed Capt. — 
Smith, in the Mississippi, to turn and run her — 
down. The order was instantly obeyed by the ~— 
Mississippi turning and going at her at full 
speed. Just as we expected to see the ram 
annihilated, when within fifty yards of each 
other, she put her helm hard a-port, dodged 
the Mississippi, and ran ashore. The Missis- 
sippi poured two broadsides into her, and sent 
her drifting down the river a total wreck.” — 
As she came into the midst of Porter’s flotilla, — 
several of the mortar boats and steamers open- 
ed fire upon her; “but. I soon discovered,” 
writes Porter, ‘‘that the Manassas could harm 
no one again, and I ordered the vessels to saye — 
their shot. She was beginning to emit smoke 
from her ports, or holes, and was discovered to 
be on fire and sinking. Her pipes were all 
twisted and riddled with shot, and her hull 
was also well cut up. She had evidently been 
used up by the squadron as they passed along. 
I tried to save her as a curiosity, by getting a 
hawser around her and securing her to the 
bank, but just after doing so she faintly ex- 
ploded. Her only gun went off, and emitting 
flames through her bow port, like some huge 
animal, she gave a plunge and disappeared 
under the water.” About 5 o’clock the Cayu- | 
ga came upon the camp of the Chalmette regi- 
ment, Col. Szymanski, on the right bank of ~ 
the river. Casting anchor, Captain Bailey 
opened upon it with canister, and obliged the 
whole force to surrender, with their arms, — 
camp equipage, &c. Soon afterward, the sig- — 
nal was given to cease action, and 12 vessels — 
dropped anchor above and out of range of the 
forts, and began to prepare for further opera-_ 
tions. Two of the gunboats were immediate- 
ly sent ahead to cut the telegraph wires in 
various places, and one was sent, by way of 
the Quarantine bayou, to communicate with 
Commander Porter and General Butler. With 
his nine remaining vessels, Captain Farragut 
then proceeded up to New Orleans, meeting 
on the way abundant evidence of the panic 
which prevailed in that city. ‘‘ Cotton-loaded 
ships, on fire, came floating down, and work- 
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ing implements of every kind, such as are used 
in shipyards.” “I never witnessed such van- 
dalism in my life,” he writes to the Secretary 


‘of the Navy, ‘as the destruction of property ; 


all the shipping, steamboats, &c., were set on 


* fire and consumed.” * The squadron reached the 


English Turn about 10.30 a.m. on the 25th, 


‘and soon descried the new earthwork forts on 


the old lines on both shores, some 6 or 7 miles 


‘below the city; these were known as the 


Chalmette batteries. The fleet formed, as be- 
fore, in two lines, each taking its own work, 
but Captain Bailey, with the Cayuga, was far 
in advance, not having noticed the signal for 
close order, and sustained alone a cross fire for 
about 20 minutes, at the end of which time the 
Hartford ranged up ahead, and gave the bat- 
teries a broadside of shells, shrapnell, and 
grape, the first discharge driving the men on 
the right bank from their guns. The Pensa- 
cola, the Brooklyn, and then the rest of the 
fleet, came up in quick succession, and in about 
15 or 20 minutes “‘the forts were silenced, and 
those who could run were running in every 
direction.” From this point no obstacles were 
encountered, except burning steamers, cotton 
ships, fire rafts, and the like, and at one o’clock 
P.M. the squadron anchored in front of New 
Orleans. 

A terrible and melancholy spectacle was 
presented to the victors. The whole levee, for 


Iniles, was wrapped in smoke from the burning 


n carriages and cotton which the authorities 
d ordered to be consumed. In the river were 


“tmany hulls of burning ships, and the utmost 
ingenuity was required to avoid them. Asthe 


squadron neared the levee the sailors gave a 
cheer which was answered by some persons in 
the crowd on shore. .Pistol shots were im- 
mediately fired at these latter by the excited 
multitude, and several persons were wounded. 
After a delay of half an hour or so, Capt. Bailey 
was sent ashore to demand the surrender of the 
city. He was received by the mob with the 
most violent demonstrations, but under escort 
of a number of citizens proceeded unmolested 
to the mayor’s office, the mob at his heels con- 
tenting itself with furiously assaulting citizens 
suspected of sympathy with the FederalWnion. 
On reaching the City Hall, Capt. Bailey de- 
manded the surrender of the city, and the dis- 
play of the United States flag over the custom 

ouse, post office, mint, and city hall. The 
mayor replied that he had no authority, the 
city being under military control, and a mes- 
senger was accordingly sent for Gen. Mansfield 
Lovell, the commander of the department. 
Gen. Lovell informed Capt. Bailey that he had 
already evacuated the city, and would now 
turn over the control to the municipal authori- 
ties, leaving them free to act as they saw fit. 
Tt was then arranged that Capt. Bailey should 
Teturn to his fleet, and await the action of the 
common council. To the demand to haul down 
the flag of Louisiana from the City Hall the 
Mayor gave an unqualified refusal. The com- 
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mon council was already in session, and the 
mayor at once sent in a message, recommend- 
ing that an answer be returned to Capt. Far- 
ragut, representing that the city being incapa- 
ble of offering any resistance yielded to physi- 
cal force alone, without giving up its allegiance 
to the Confederate Government; that the cus- 
tom house, post office, and mint were the prop- 
erty of the Confederate Government, and the 
municipal authorities had no control over them; 
and that all acts involving a transfer of author- 
ity must be performed by the invading forces 
themselves. The sentiments expressed in this 
message were unanimously adopted by the 
council, and on the next day the following cor- 
respondence was opened between Capt. Far- 
ragut and the mayor: 


U. 8. Frac Snip Haxrtrorp, off New Orleans, 
2 April 26, 1862. 
To His Excellency the Mayor of New Orleans: 

Sir: Upon my arrival before your city I had the 
honor to send to your honor Capt, Bailey, U.S. N., 
second in command of the expedition, to demand of 
you the surrender of New Orleans to me as the repre- 
sentative of the Government of the United States. 
Capt. Bailey reported the result of an interview with 
yourself and the military authorities. It must occur 
to your honor that it is not within the province of a 
naval officer to assume the duties of a military com- 
mandant. I came here to reduce New Orleans to obe- 
dience to the laws of and to vindicate the offended 
eer of the Government of the United States. 

he rights of persons and property shall be secured. 
I therefore demand of you, as its representative, the 
unqualified surrender of the city, and that the emblem 
of the sovereignty of the United States be hoisted 
over the Cit fiall, Mints, and Custom House by me- 
ridian this day; and that all flags and other emblems 
of sovereignty other than those of the United States 
be removed from all the public buildings at that hour. 

I further particularly request that you shall exercise 
your authority to quell disturbances, restore order, 
and call upon all the good people of New Orleans to 
return at once to their vocations, and I particularly 
demand that no person shall be molested in person or 
property for sentiments of loyalty to their Govern- 
ment. 

I shall speedily and severely punish any person or 
persons who shall commit such outrages as were wit- 
nessed yesterday, by armed men firing upon helpiess 
women and children for giving expression to their 
pleasure at witnessing the old flag. 

I am, very chin Nie 
. G. FARRAGUT, 
Flag-Officer Western Gulf Squadron. 


U. 8. Frac Sure Hartrorp, at anchor off the 
City of New Orleans, April 26, 1862. i 
To his Honor the Megor of New Orleans: 

Your honor will please give directions that no flag 
but that of the United States will be permitted to fly 
in the presence of this fleet, so long as it has the power 
to prevent it; and as all displays of that kind may be 
the cause of bloodshed, I have to request that you will 
give this communication as general a circulation as 
possible. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, "D. G. FARRAGUT, 

Flag-Officer Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 


Mavor’s Orrice, Crry or New Orveans, City 
“ Hau, April 26, 1862. 


To Flag-Oficer D. G. Farragut, U. 8. Flag Ship 
Hartford : : . 
Sir: In pursuance of a resolution which we thought 


proper to take, out of a for the lives of the wom- 
en and children who still crowd the metropolis, Gen. 
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Lovell has evacuated it with his troops, and restored 
back to me the administration of its government and 
the custody of its honor. 

I have, in council with the City Fathers, considered 
the demand you made of me yesterday of an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the city, coupled with a requisition 
to hoist the flag of the United States on the public 
edifices and haul down the flag that still floats upon 
the breeze from the dome of this hall. 

It becomes my duty to transmit to you an answer 
which is the universal sentiment of my constituents, 
no less than the promptings of my own heart on this 
sad and solemn occasion. 

The city is without the means of defence, and is ut- 
terly destitute of the force and material that might en- 
able it to resist the overpowering armament displayed 

in sight of it. 

- [am no military man, and possess no authority be- 
yond that of executing the municipal laws of the city 
of New Orleans, It would be ba eg a in me to 
attempt to lead an army to the field, if I had one at 
command, and I know still less how to surrender an 
undefended place, held as this is at the mercies of your, 
gunners and your mortars. 

To surrender such a place were an idle and unmean- 
ing ceremony. The city is yours by the power of 
brutal force, not by my choice or the consent of the 

inhabitants. It is for you to determine the fate that 
’ awaits her. As to hoisting any flag not of our own 
adoption or allegiance, let me say to you that the man 
lives not in our midst whose hand and heart would not 
be paralyzed at the mere thought of such an act; nor 
could I find in my entire constituency so desperate 
and wretched a renegade as would dare to profane 
with his hand the sacred emblem of our aspirations. 

Sir, you have manifested sentiments which would 
become one engaged in a better cause than that to which 
you have devote aes sword. I doubt not that they 
spring from a noble though deluded nature, and [ 
know how to appreciate the emotions which inspired 
them. You have a gallant people to administrate 
during your occupancy of this city—a people sensitive 
to all that can in the least affect their dignity and self- 
respect. 

ray, sir, do not fail to regard their susceptibilities. 
The obligations which I shall assume in their name 
will be religiously complied with. You may trust 
their honor, though you might not count on their sub- 
mission to unmerited wrongs. 

In conclusion, I beg you to understand that the peo- 
ple of New Orleans, while unable to resist your force, 
do not allow themselves to be insulted by the inter- 
ference of such as have rendered themselves odious 
and contemptible by their dastardly desertion of our 
cause in the mighty struggle in which we are engaged, 
or such as might remind them too forcibly that they 
are the ay pee and you the conquerors. 

Peace and order may be preserved without resort to 
measures which I could not at this moment prevent. 

Your occupying the city does not transfer allegiance 
from the government of their choice to one which they 
have deliberately repudiated, and that they yield the 
obedience which the conqueror has a right to extort 
fromthe conquered. Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN F MON ROE, Mayor. 


U. 8. Frac Sure Hartrorp, at anchor of the City 
of New Orleans, Apri 28, 1862. ; 
To His Honor the Mayor and City Council of the City 
of New Orleans: 

Your communication of the 26th instant has been 
received, together with that of the City Council. 

I deeply regret to see both by their contents, and 
the continued display of the flag of Louisiana on the 
court house, a determination on the part of the city 
authorities not to haul it down. Moreover, when my 
officers and men were sent on shore to communicate 
with the authorities, and to hoist the United States 
flag on the Custom House, with the strictest order not 
to use their arms unless assailed, they were insulted in 
the grossest manner, and the flag which had been 
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hoisted by my orders on the Mint was pulled down and 
dra ged through the streets, 4 

All of which goes to show that the fire of this fleet 
may be drawn upon the city at any moment, and in 
such an event the levee would, in all probability, be 
cut by the shells, and an amount of distress ensue to 
the innocent population, which I have heretofore en- 
pr get to assure you that I desire by all means to 
avoid. 

The election, therefore, is with you. But it becomes 
my duty to notify you to remove the women and 
children from the city within forty-eight hours, if I 
rightly understood your determination. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Srgned D. G. FARRAGUT, 
Flag-Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 


Crry Hau1, April 28, 1862. 

- Officer D. G. Farragut, United States Flag Ship 
‘artford : 

Your communication of this morning is the first in- 
timation I ever had that it was by your strict orders 
that the United States flag was attempted to be hoisted 
upon certain of our public edifices, by officers sent on 
shore to communicate with the authorities. The offi- 
cers who approached me in your name disclosed no 
such orders and intimated no such design on your 
part, nor would I have fora moment entertained the 
remotest suspicion that they could have been invested 
with power to enter on such an errand while the nego- 
tiations for a surrender between you and the city au- 
thorities were still pending. The interference of any 
force under your command, as long as those negotia- 
tions were not brought to a close, could not be viewed 
by us otherwise than as a flagrant violation of those 
courtesies, if not of the absolute rights, which prevail 
between belligerents under such circumstances. My 
views and sentiments with reference to such conduct 
remain unchanged. You now renew the demand 
made in your former communication, and you insist 
on their being complied with unconditionally, under a 
threat of bombardment within forty-eight hours; and 
you notify me to remove the women and children from 
the city, that they may be protected from your shells. 
Sir, you cannot but know that there is no possible 
exit from this city for a yates which still exceeds 
in number one hundred and forty thousand, and you 
must therefore be aware of the utter inanity of such a 
notification. Our women and children cannot esc 
from your shells, if it be your pleasure to murder 
them on a question of mere etiquette. But if they 
could, there are but few among them who would con- 
sent to desert their families and their homes, and the 
graves of their relatives, in so awful a moment. They 
would bravely stand the sight of your shells tearin 
up the graves of those who are so dear to them, an 
would deem that they died not ingloriously by the side 
of the tombs erected by their piety to the memory of 
departed relatives. ’ 

ou 4re not satisfied with the possession of an un- 
defended city, opposing no resistance to your guns 
because of its bearing its hard fate with something o' 
manliness and dignity, and you wish to humble and 
disgrace us by the performance of an act against which 
our natures rebel. This satisfaction you cannot expect 
to obtain at our hands. 

We will stand your bombardment, unarmed and un- 
defended as we are. The civilized world will consign 
to indelible infamy the heart that will conceive the deed 
and the hand that will dare to consummate it. 

Respectfully, JOHN T. MONROE, . 
Mayor of the City of New Orleans. 


Unitep Srates Frac-Saip Hartrorp, At Anchor f 
off the City of New Orleans, Aprié 29, 1862. 

To His Honor the Mayor of the City of New Orleans? 

Sir: The Forts St. Philip and Jackson having sur- 
rendered, and all the military defences of the city be- 
ing either captured or abandoned, you are requitees as 
the sole representative of any supposed authority in 
the city, to haul down and suppress every ensign and 


To 
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symbol of Government, whether State or Confederate, 
except that of the United States. I am now about to 
raise the flag of the United States upon the Custom 
House, and you will see that it is respected with all 
the civil power of the city. 
I have the honor to be, very repent your obe- 
dient servan D. G. FARRAGUT, 
Flag-Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
Unitep Statss F..ac Sere Hartrorp, At Anchor f 
off the City of New Orleans, Apri 30, 1862. 


Gentiemen: I informed you in my communication 
of the 28th of April, that your determination, as I un- 
it, was not to haul down the flag of Louisiana 
on the City Hall, and that my officers and men were 
with rudeness when they landed, even with a 
Laer truce, to communicate with the authorities, &c., 
and, if such was to be the determined course of the 
ple, the fire of the vessels might at any moment be 
wn upon the city. This you have thought proper 
to construe into a determination on my part to murder 
your women and children, and made your letter so of- 
fensive that it will terminate our intercourse; and so 
soon as General Butler arrives with his forces I sill 
turn over the charge of the — him and assume my 
naval duties. Very respectfully, &., 
D. G. FARRAGUT, 


Flag-Officer Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
His Honor the Mayor and City Council of New Orleans: 


Captain Farragut then sejzed all the steam- 
boats which had not been destroyed,—among 
them the famous Tennessee, for which the 
blockaders had long been watching—and sent 
them down to Quarantine for General Butler’s 
forces. There were several iron-clad rams 
building, at the time of the capture of the 
city, the principal one of which, the Missis- 
sippi, soon came floating by in flames. An- 
other was sunk in front of the custom house, 
and there were others at Algiers, opposite 
New Orleans, just begun. 

“IT next went above the city eight miles, to 
Carrolton,” writes Captain Farragut, “ where I 
learned there were two other forts; but the 
panic had gone before me. I found the guns 
spiked, and the gun carriages in flames. The 
first work, on the right, reaches from the Mis- 
sissippi nearly over to Pontchartrain, and has 
29 guns; the one on the left had 6 guns, from 
which Commander Lee took some 50 barrels 
of powder, and completed the destruction of 
the gun carriages, &c. A mile higher up there 
were two other earthworks, but not yet armed. 

“‘ We discovered here, fastened to the right 
bank of the river, one of the most Herculean 
labors I have ever seen—a raft and chain to 
extend across the river to prevent Foote’s gun- 
boats from descending. It is formed by placing 
three immense logs of not less than three or 
four feet in diameter, and some thirty feet 
long: to the centre one a 2-inch chain is at- 
tached, running lengthwise the raft; and the 
three logs and chain are then frapped together 
by chains from one half to one inch, three or 
four layers, and there are 96 of these lengths 
composing the raft. It is atleast three quarters 
ofamilelong. * * * : 

““T sent on shore and hoisted the American 
flag on the custom house, and hauled down 
the Louisiana State flag from the city hall, as 
the mayor had ayowed that there was no man 
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in New Orleans who dared haul it down; and 
my own convictions are that if such an indi- 
vidual could have been found he would have 
been assassinated.” 

The operations of Commander Porter below 
the forts were as follows: As soon as Cap- 
tain Farragut was ready to proceed, the five 
steamers attached to the mortar flotilla moved 
up and took position under the batteries, the 
leading vessel 500 yards off, and the others 
closing up as the fire commenced. As soon as 
the Hartford, Brooklyn, and Richmond passed 
they opened with shrapnell on the water bat- 
tery and forts, having received the fire ten or 
fifteen minutes before replying to it. As the 
fire was high and they were close in shore, 
nearer the forts than the enemy supposed, they 
occupied, as it turned out, a safer position than 
the vessels farther out, there being only one 
killed and one wounded on board the Harriet 
Lane, while the other steamers remained un- 
touched. The mortars meanwhile poured a 
heavy fire upon Fort Jackson. In one hour and 
ten minutes from weighing anchor, the fleet 
had passed the forts, and Commander Porter, 
having accomplished his part, hung out the sig- 
nal to retire, and sent Lieutenant Commanding 
Guest with a flag of truce to demand the sur- 
render of the forts. The flag was fired upon 
and put back, but a boat soon came down with 
an apology and received the summons, to which 
Lieut.-Col. Higgins, commanding the forts, re- 
plied that until he received official informa- 
tion of the fall of New Orleans no proposition 
for a surrender could be for a moment enter- 
tained. Giving the men one day to rest, 
Commander Porter resumed the bombardment 
on the 26th, but there was no response. Learn- 
ing that the formidable iron-clad battery Louis- 
jana, mounting 16 heavy guns, had escaped 
Captain Farragut, and with three Confederate 
steamers which the flotilla had also left behind 
them, was about to make an attack upon the 
mortar boats, he sent the schooners, which 
would have been almost defenceless against 
such an adversary, down the river to refit and 
prepare for sea, six of them having orders to 
pass around to the rear of Fort Jackson to pre- 
vent supplies from getting in, and two being 
sent to the rear of Fort St. Philip to 
assist in landing troops. Three of them drifted 
over to the mouth of Barataria Bay, and re- 
ceived the surrender of Fort Livingston. On 
the 27th, the possession of the forts being an 
urgent necessity, Commander Porter renewed 
the demand, offering honorable terms, the offi- 
cers to retain their side arms, and both officers 
and men to be paroled, private property to be 
respected, the arms and munitions of war and 
public property to be surrendered, and no dam- 
age to be done by the garrison to the defences. 
These terms were accepted the next day, part- 
ly, no doubt, in consequence of the landing of 
General Butler at Quarantine in the rear of 
Fort St. Philip, which entirely cut. off reén- 
forcements ; and partly, according to Command- 
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er Porter, on account of disaffection in the gar- 
rison. Two hundred and fifty in fact of the 
garrison of Fort Jackson, after spiking the guns 
bearing up the river, surrendered themselves 
to Gen. Butler’s pickets on the night of the 
28th, averring that they had been impressed 
and would fight no longer. While the capitula- 
tion was being drawn up, the Confederate naval 
officers towed the ram Louisiana to a point 
above the forts, and having set her on fire, turn- 
ed her adrift, with guns shotted, in the expec- 
tation that she would explode in the midst of 
the fleet. The final catastrophe, however, took 
place sooner than they had hpped. Justas the 
battery got abreast of Fort St. Philip it blew 
up with a tremendous noise, and sunk imme- 
diately. The only injury was to a Confederate 
soldier in the fort, who was killed by one of 
the fragments. As soon as the capitulation 
was completed, the Harriet Lane turned her 
attention to the three Confederate steamers 
which were lying about half a mile above. 
One of them had already been scuttled; the 
others surrendered without resistance, and 14 
officers, 7 engineers, the crews of the steamers, 
and 300 men and two companies of marine ar- 
tillery belonging to the Louisiana became pris- 
oners of war. The men were released on pa- 
role; the officers, in consequence of their con- 
duct in setting fire to the battery, and attempt- 
ing to destroy the fleet while a capitulation 
was in progress, were sent to the North as close 
prisoners. Gen. Phelps now arrived, and 
Porter turned over to him the forts, guns, and 
captured property. The loss of the Confed- 
erates during the bombardment was 14 killed 
and 39 wounded. The casualties in the fleet 
were, during the six days’ bombardment, 2 
killed and 24 wounded; during the passing of 
the forts and the engagement with the Chal- 
mette batteries, 37 killed, and 147 wounded; 
on board the mortar boats, 1 killed and 6 
wounded; total, 40 killed, and 177 wounded. 
Fort St. Philip was very little injured, only 
one of the mortars having fired upon it, be- 
cause its fate evidently depended upon that of 
Fort Jackson. The latter was described by 
Commander Porter after the surrender as “a 
perfect wreck.” Over 1,800 shells fell inside 
the work proper, 170 in the water battery, and 
by the estimate of the soldiers, about 3,000 in 
the ditches around the works. All the build- 
ings in and near the fort were burnt; the ram- 
parts were severely damaged on every side, and 
particularly on the north, but had been repaired 
with sand bags which were constantly sent 
down from New Orleans during the bombard- 
ment; the walls of the citadel were cracked in 
many places very badly; the casemates were 
cracked from end to end, several of them show- 
ing wide fissures in the roofs and sides, and 
their floors were three inches under water. 
Still there is little question that, but for the 
interruption of their communications with New 
Orleans, these works could have held out much 
longer, the extent of the damage being far from 
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proportionate to the time and powder expended 
in the bombardment. If the formidable 13-inch 
mortars did not fully answer the expectations 
which had been formed of them, this fact must 
be attributed first to the softness of the soil 
which allowed the shells to sink 20 feet, by 
measurement, before they exploded, and sec- 
ondly to the difficulty of getting accurate range : 
the forts rose but little above the surrounding 
bushes, and the vessels which were moored be- 
hind the wood often had to fire almost at ran- 
dom; the mortars could only be pointed from 
sights fixed to the mast heads, and the most 
curious expedients were resorted to for obtain- 
ing correct firing. 

After the conquered forts and city had been 
occupied by the military forces, Commander 
Porter was ordered to repair to Ship Island, 
The Portsmouth, the Pensacola, and one gun- 
boat were stationed at New Orleans; seven 
vessels were sent up the river under command 
of Captain Craven, ‘to keep up the panic;” 
and the smaller steamers, under command of 
Captain Lee, were ordered to ascend as far as 
Vicksburg. ‘ 

Commander James 8. Palmer arrived off Ba- 
ton Rouge with the Iroquois, May 7, and de- 
manded the surrender of the town and all prop- 
erty belonging to the Confederate Government, 
promising to respect the rights and property of 
private citizens, but requiring that the United 
States flag should be hoisted on the arsenal. 
The mayor, while admitting that the city was 
without the means of resistance, refused to sur- 
render or to hbdist the flag. Com, Palmer 
accordingly landed a force and took possession 
of the arsenal, and Flag-Officer Farragut arriy- 
ing soon afterward took measures to secure 
proper respect for the national ensign, and to 
cause all other flags to be suppressed. 

On the 12th the Iroquois anchored off 
Natchez in company with several other vessels, 
and Commander Palmer sent on shore a de- 
mand for surrender which the people at the 
wharf refused to receive. He then made dis- 
positions for landing an armed force; but was 
met at the shore by adeputation from the com- 
mon council with an apology for the previous 
refusal. 
mons similar to that given by the mayor of 
Baton Rouge, but he issued a proclamation 
urging the citizens to commit no act to provoke 


the displeasure of the United States forces. As — 


Natchez however had never been occupied as 
a military position, Commander Palmer defer- 
red taking formal possession of it. 

Commander 8. P. Lee with the advance of 
the squadron arrived near Vicksburg, May 18, 
and in reply to his demand for surrender re- 
ceived a defiant refusal. He then gave 24 hours 
for the removal of women and children, after 
which time he declared he should consult his 
own judgment as to the propriety of immediate- 
ly opening fire. Flag-Officer Farragut arrived 
a few days afterward, accompanied by a column 
of troops under General Williams. Subsequent- 


The mayor sent a reply to the sum- 
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ly an additional naval and military force was 
brought up, including Porter’s mortar fleet, and 
the latter opened the bombardment on the 
night of June 26-27, directing their fire partly 
against the town and partly against some for- 
midable batteries on the heights. On the 
morning of the 27th the Owasco, Lieut. Guest, 
ran up abreast of the town and threw in some 
incendiary shells, which failed to explode. At 
3 o’clock on the morning of the 28th the squad- 
ron made a move to pass the batteries, the mor- 
tar fleet supporting them as at the battle of 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip. The Hartford 
and several other vessels succeeded in passing 
the range of batteries, which extended full 3 
miles, and did this too in the face of a strong 
current, but as there was not a sufficient land 
force to codperate in the attack, no substantial 
benefit resulted from the movement. The 
enemy were several times driven from their 
batteries, but returned to their guns as soon as 
the ships had passed. Forming a junction with 
the western gunboat flotilla of Flag-Officer C. 
H. Davis, Farragut concerted with that officer 
and General Williams an expedition up the Ya- 
zoo river, consisting of the gunboats Caron- 
delet and Tyler and the ram Queen of the West, 
strengthened by sharpshooters from the army. 
They started on the morning of July 15, and 
near the mouth of the river encountered the 
Confederate ram Arkansas. A severe fight en- 
sued, in which both the Carondelet and the 
Tyler were partially disabled, and the Arkan- 
sas then entered the Mississippi and passing 
boldly through the surprised fleets of Farragut 
and Davis, took refuge under the guns of Vicks- 
burg. Farragut now determined to repass the 
batteries, for the double purpose of supporting 
the rest of his squadron and destroying the 
Arkansas in passing; to assist in which Flag- 
Officer Davis added to his force the ram Sumter, 
Lieutenant Commanding Erben. Toward even- 
ing Davis opened a bombardment, for the pur- 
pose of covering the movement, and Captain 
Farragut succeeded in getting below Vicksburg 
again with little loss of life, but his designs 
against the Arkansas were defeated by the dark- 
ness of the night. On the 22d Commander W. 
D. Porter with the iron-clad gunboat Essex, 
and Lieut.-Col. Ellet,with the ram Queen of the 
West, made another attempt to destroy the 
Confederate vessel, but the attack though ex- 
ecuted with great gallantry under the fire of 
the batteries did not sueceed. The Essex ran 
down to Farragut’s fleet, and Farragut having 
been instructed by the navy department to 
drop down the river before the water got too 
low, it was arranged that Commander W. D. 
Porter should remain below Vicksburg with 
the Essex and Sumter. 

On the 28th of July Farragut arrived at New 
Orleans, leaving the Katahdin and Kineo at 
Baton Rouge. On the 5th of August the Con- 
federates made a vigorous land attack upon the 
latter place, which was repulsed after a severe 
contest. The gunboats were not able to assist 
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until toward the close of the action, when they 
threw their shells directly into the midst of the 
enemy with great effect. The Arkansas had 
dropped down the river to take part in the at- 
tack, but was not brought into action, one of 
her engines haying broken down. The next 
morning Porter who was then at Baton Rouge 
with the Essex, moved up to attack her, but 
before the fight had fairly begun her other en- 
gine gave way, and she was run ashore, aban- 
doned, and set on fire by the crew. About an 
hour afterward she blew up. Qn the 11th 
Farragut sailed for Ship Island and Pensacola, 
which latter place, having been evacuated by 
the Confederates, was now made the depot of 
the Western Gulf squadron. 

Commander W. D. Porter remained at Ba- 
ton Rouge until August 23, when, the town 
having been evacuated by the Federal troops, 
he proceeded up the river to reconnoitre bat- 
teries reported to be erecting at Port Hudson, 
and thence ascended to Bayou Sara to obtain 
coal, where his boat’s crew was fired upon by 
guerillas. Some of the buildings were there- 
upon burned, and a few days afterward, as 
the firing was repeated, the rest of the place 
was destroyed. Afterward, a boat’s crew 
from the Essex, sent ashore at Natchez to pro- 
cure ice for the sick, was attacked by some 200 
armed citizens, one of the sailors being killed, 
and an officer and 5 men wounded. Com- 
mander Porter immediately opened fire on the 
town, set a number of houses in flames, and 
continued the bombardment for an hour, after 
which the mayor surrendered. On her way 
down to New Orleans, the Essex had a brisk 
engagement, on September 7, with the Port 
Hudson batteries. 

In the mean time, several vessels of Captain 
Farragut’s squadron had been employed on 
the coast of Texas, where acting volunteer 
Lieutenant J. W. Kittredge, with the bark 
Arthur, the little steamer Sachem, and a 
launch, captured Corpus Obristi, after several 
spirited engagements with the enemy’s bat- 
teries, but was unable to hold the town, and 
was himself made prisoner, Sept. 14, while on 
shore exploring. 

On September 26, Acting Master Crocker, 
with the steamer Kensington and schooner Ra- 
chel Seaman, and Acting Master Pennington, 
with the mortar schooner Henry Janes, cap- 
tured Sabine Pass, taking a battery of 4 guns 
without loss. ; 

On the 4th of October, Commander W. B. 
Renshaw, with the steamers Westfield, Harriet 
Lane, Owasco, and Clifton, and the mortar 
schooner Henry Janes, captured the defences 
of the harbor’ and city of Galveston without 
the loss of aman. The resistance was feeble: 
the first shell from the Owasco burst immedi- 
ately over a heavy 10-inch Columbiad mounted 
on Fort Point, causing a panic in the fort, and 
depriving the defenders of their main reliance. 

Toward the end of October, Lieutenant 
Commander T. McKean Buchanan, with the 
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steamers Calhoun, Estrella, Kinsman, and Di- 
ana, and the transport St. Mary’s, having on 
board the 21st Indiana regiment, was sent to 
the Atchafalaya river, La., to codperate with a 
. land force under General Weitzel. On Novy. 
1, near Brashear City, he captured the Con- 
federate despatch boat A. B. Seger, and the 
next day had an engagement with an iron-clad 
gunboat and some land batteries on the Bayou 
Téche. The batteries were silenced, but the 
gunboat, being behind a row of obstructions 
across the channel, escaped up the river. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Buchanan then returned to 
Brashear City to repair damages. On the 6th, 
the Kinsman discovered and burned two steam- 
ers in one of the small bayous in the neighbor- 
hood, 

5. Western Flotilla.—Nearly all the opera- 
tions of this squadron, which was fitted out 
and, until October, was controlled by the War 
Department, have been mentioned in the article 
Army Operations, and the first attack on 
Vicksburg has been described in the account 
of Captain Farragut’s movements. When the 
attempt to reduce Vicksburg was, for the time, 
abandoned, Flag-Officer Davis withdrew his 
fleet to the mouth of the Yazoo. 

On June 13, adetachment from the squadron, 
under Commander Kilty, with the 46th Indiana 
regiment, under Ool. Fitch, left Memphis for 
White river, Ark. (See Army OPERATIONS.) 

Early in August, an expedition was concert- 
ed between Flag-Officer Davis and General 
Curtis, which moved up the Yazoo, and cap- 
tured a battery of heavy guns, field pieces, 
munitions of war, &c., besides taking the Con- 
federate transport Fairplay, loaded with 1,200 
Enfield rifles, 4,000 new muskets, 4 field guns, 
mounted howitzers, small arms, a quantity of 
fixed ammunition, &c. 

On the 26th of September, the ram Queen 
of the West and two transports having been 
fired into by the Oonfederates at Prentiss, 
Miss., the town was shelled and burned. 

On December 13th the gunboat Cairo, while 
ascending the Yazoo, was blown up by a tor- 
pedo, and sank in 15 minutes after the ex- 
plosion. It is remarkable that none of the 
crew were killed, or even seriously hurt. 

6. Potomac Flotilla.—The operations of this 
force, except in checking contraband traffic, 
were comparatively unimportant. On Jan. 2, 
the gunboats Anacostia and Yankee had an en- 
gagement with the Confederate batteries at 
Cockpit Point, which they silenced. 

After the evacuation of the Confederate 
batteries on the Potomac, in March, and the 
removal of General McClellan’s army to the 
peninsula, the Rappahannock was added to the 
waters intrusted to this squadron; but, beyond 
a few skirmishes with batteries on the shores, 
the capture of some small craft, and an at- 
tack, on December 10, upon the Confederate 
batteries at Port Royal, below Fredericksburg, 
the flotilla had little opportunity for action. 

7. James River Flotilla.—After the removal 
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of General McClellan’s army to the James river, 
anew squadron was organized (July 6) for 
operations on that stream, and intrusted to the 
command of Commodore Charles Wilkes, who, 
on August 28, shelled and destroyed City 
Point, from which place the Confederates had 
fired upon the U. 8. transports in the river. 
The removal of the army to the Potomac ren- 
dered the flotilla no longer necessary in the © 
James river, and it was accordingly disbanded, 
August 81. 

The vessels thus placed at the disposal of 
the Government were then organized as a fly- 
ing squadron, to cruise chiefly in the West 
Indies in search of ships engaged in running 
the blockade. Commodore Wilkes was retain- 
ed in the command. 

Several other vessels were engaged during 
the year in pursuit of the privateers Sumter 
and Alabama, the former of which after being 
tracked to Gibraltar, was there blockaded by 
a Federal gunboat so closely that her com- 
mander was obliged to sell her. , 

According to the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1862, the blockading 
squadron had captured and reported to the de- 
partment, since the date of the previous annual 
report, 390 vessels attempting to violate the 
blockade, a few of which were destroyed. Of 
the large number of prizes sent in for adjudi- 
cation, in only 45 had the proceedings at that 
date been brought to a close. 

NELSON, Witu1am, major-general of. vol- 
unteers in the U. 8S. army, born in Maysville, 
Mason co., Ky., in 1825, was killed at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sept. 29, 1862. He entered the 
naval school at Annapolis at the age of fifteen, 
and, upon graduating, was appointed a mid- 
shipman in the U. 8. navy. He was first 
attached to the sloop-of-war Yorktown, in 
commission for’ the Pacific, and soon after 
joined that squadron under Commodore T. Ap 
Catesby Jones. In 1846 he received his com- 
mission as passed midshipman, and was order- 
ed to the frigate Raritan, attached to the home 
squadron, and flag ship of Commodore Conner. 
In 1847 he was made acting master of the 
steamer Scourge, under the command of Com. 
Perry. At the siege of Vera Cruz, during the 
Mexican war, he won a high ‘reputation in 
command of a navy battery. In 1854 he was 
promoted to the rank of master, and ordered 
to the frigate Independence, stationed in the 
Pacific. In 1858 he was ordered to the Ni- 


agara when she carried back to Africa the q 


negroes taken from the steamer Echo. At the 
commencement of the present war he was on 
ordnance duty at the Washington navy yard, 
and was detailed to command the Ohio river 
fleet of gunboats, having received the rank of 
lieutenant commander, but was soon after 
transferred to the army for the purpose of 
influencing volunteers in Kentucky, his native 
State. He organized “ Camp Dick Robinson,” 
between Garrardsville and Danville, and an- 
other camp at Washington, in Mason co. He 
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_ fought several engagements with Humphrey 
all, in some of which he was successful. 
_ In Sept. 1861 he was made brigadier-general, 
and appointed to the command of the second 
division of Gen. Buell’s army. He won much 
distinction at the battle of Shiloh, was wound- 
ed at the battle of Richmond, Ky., and after- 
ward assumed command of all the forces in 
Louisville, having been made major-general of 
volunteers, July 17, 1862. His overbearing 
nature made him unpopular with his associ- 
ates, and he was shot in his hotel by Brigadier- 
General Jefferson ©. Davis, in a moment of 
resentment for his harsh and unjust treatment 
of that officer. 

NESSELRODE, Count Kart Rosert voy, 
a Russian statesman, born on board of a Rus- 
sian frigate in the harbor of Lisbon, Dec. 14, 
1770, died at St. Petersburg, March 23, 1862. 
His father was a Russian diplomatist though 
originally of German family, and at the time of 
his birth was ambassador to Portugal. Young 
Nesselrode received an excellent education and 
early entered the army as aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Paul, but was soon made an attaché 
to the various embassies of his father, and sub- 
sequently served in the same capacity under 
M. Markoff, Russian minister at Paris, On the 
rupture between Russia and France, which 
followed the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 
he was transferred to the legation at the 
Hague under Prince Dolgorouski, and in 1805-6 
when the prince returned to Russia, remained 
there as chargé d affaires, till the accession 
of Louis Bonaparte made his withdrawal neces- 
sary. In 1807, he was again sent to Paris as a 
councillor of legation. His diplomatic papers 
were very brilliant, and gained him the favor 
of the Emperor Alexander I. He was secretly 
in favor of Napoleon, though professing to be 
_ attached to the cause of the Allies. In July, 
_ 1807, he accompanied his imperial master, 


_ when he and Napoleon had their interview on 


_ the raft at Tilsit, and assisted afterward at the 
treaty made at that time. Soon after this 
_ event, he returned to St. Petersburg, where he 
married the daughter of M. (afterward Count) 
Gurieff, then finance minister, and was himself 
appointed to a subordinate position in the office 
of foreign affairs. His wife had been maid of 


_ honor to the empress dowager, and was sup- 


posed to possess considerable financial ability, 
which was exerted to increase her husband’s 
fortune. In 1812, after the rupture with 
Napoleon, Von Nesselrode was made Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and intrusted with 
' powers in this important department second 
only to the minister en chef, Count Razumoff- 
ski. His views of policy differed materially 
from those of his chief, and in 1813 a coalition 
was formed by which he became supreme in 
the direction of the foreign policy of the em- 
c- The treaties with England, Sweden, 

ia, and Austria, which followed, were 
dictated by him, and the downfall of Napoleon 
Was due in part at least to his influence. On 
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the 31st of March, 1814, he signed the capitu- 
lation of Paris. At the Congress of Vienna, 
Nesselrode, Metternich, and Talleyrand were 
the leading spirits. Thoroughly absolutist in 
his views and tendencies, he was yet so remark- 
able for the apparent moderation and suavity 
of his manners, and his diplomatic skill and 
tact, that he maintained the superiority of Rus- 
sia in the European councils for 42 years, and 
yet during nearly 40 years of that time, avoid- 
ed involving his country in war with any of 
the great powers. During the reign of Alex- 
ander I., he was, with the exception of a short 
period in which the Count Oapo d’Istria had 
succeeded in alienating the confidence of the 
emperor, the supreme authority in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Russian empire. On 
the .accession of Nicholas I, in 1827, he still 
retained his position, though, from the stronger 
will and more positive character of that mon- 
arch, he was under the necessity of acting more 
cautiously and influencing the czar to suggest 
views and measures, which he had previously 
determined upon. He remained at the head 
of the Government throughout the reign of 
Nicholas, and in 1856, on the 80th of March, 
just 42 years after he had in the same city 
signed the capitulation of Paris, he signed on 
behalf of Russia the treaty of Paris. He then 
retired from active political life,in which he 
had acted a conspicuous part for more than 50 
years. His wealth was immense; upward of 
150,000 sheep grazed on his estates, and his 
personal property was so great that he was 
reckoned one of the wealthiest men in Europe. 
He was passionately fond of cookery, and in- 
vented many new and famous dishes, among 
which his pudding 4 la Nesselrode has had the 
greatest. reputation. In his intercourse with 
his subordinates Von Nesselrode was remark- 
able for kindness and considerateness, and the 
interest he took in their prosperity. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the New Eng- 
land States, during the ten years preceding 
1860, increased in.population 8,097. The pop- 
ulation of the State at the end of that period 
was 326,078. For the further statistics of New 
Hampshire furnished by the details of the last 
census, so far as they are accessible, the reader 
is referred to the article entitled Unirep Srares. 

The officers of the State are elected annually 
at an election held on the second Tuesday in 
March. At the election in 1862, the candidates 
for governor were Nathaniel 8. Berry, then 
governor, George Stark, and Paul J. Wheeler. 
The first was nominated by the republican 
party, the second by the democratic party, and 
the third by a convention representing citizens 
who were opposed to continuing the party 
lines by which the people had been divided. 
The Republican Convention had assembled at 
Concord on Jan. 1st, 1862, and made the above 
mentioned nomination, and adopted a series of 
resolutions ignoring past political topics, and 
avowing the unreserved purpose of supporting 
the Government, and urging the vigorous pros- 
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ecution of. the war. The Democratic Conven- 
tion assembled at the same place, on the 8th of 
January, and nominated the above mentioned 
candidate, and adopted a series of resolutions 
expressing a firm and uncompromising spirit in 
favor of sustaining the Union and the Consti- 
tution, and opposed to all departure from, or 
violation of the latter. The Independent Con- 
vention assembled at Concord, on the 6th of 
February, and nominated their candidate, and 
adopted resolutions declaring that the mainte- 
nance of political organizations at that time 
was out of place, and that every patriotic cit- 
izen should rally to the support ot the Govern- 
ment. 

The votes of the citizens were cast as fol- 
lows: Berry, 82,150; Stark, 28,566; Wheeler, 
1,709. : 

’ The majority for Lincoln over Douglas for 
the Presidency in 1860 was 11,638. 
The vote for governor in 1861 was as fol- 


lows: Berry, 85,487; Stark, 31,452; Bart- 
lett, 181. 
The votes for members of the Legislature 
produced the following results: ry 
‘ Senate. House. 
Republicans ......seee0e. 9 eosee 208 
Democrats ......seseee+s 8) ssenease 220 


This Legislature, at an extra session near the 
close of the year, adopted the following reso- 
lutions as expressive of the views of the ma- 
jority on public affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of New Hampshire in 
vened: That the contest now existing between the 
Government and the tem) people that have com- 
menced an unjustifiable and treasonable war upon its 
constitutional authority, should be regarded by all loy- 
al men not as a sectional war, not an anti-slavery war, 
nor a war of conquest and subjugation, but simply and 
solely a war for the maintenance of the Government, 
the suppression of rebellion, and the preservation of 
the magna charta of our liberty and national unity. 

Resolved, That the State of New Hampshire pledges 
her resources for the integrity of the Union, for the 
support of the Constitution, and for the enforcement 
of the laws of the General Government. 

Resolved, That the Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land, and that no State has the right to secede 
therefrom and dissolve the Union which that Constitu- 
tion was made to secure. 

Resolved, That the duty of the General Government 
to suppress all attempts to dissolve the Union is im- 
perative, and cannot be evaded. 

Fzsolved, That neither the President nor Congress 
can constitutionally entertain any proposition which 
has for its object the dismemberment of the Govern- 
ment or the dissolution of the Union. 

Stesolved, That, in the language of Andrew Jackson, 
“«The Federal Union must be preserved.” 


The troops which have entered the United 
States’ service from New Hampshire amount to 
18,261. Of these, one regiment volunteered 
under the first call for troops in April, 1861; 
seven regiments of infantry, one battery, three 
companies of sharpshooters, four companies of 
cavalry, and several small detachments volun- 
teered under the call made in July, 1861. 
Under the call in July, 1862, for three years, 
six regiments of infantry volunteered, and 
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under the call for nine months, three regirnents 
entered the service. 

The receipts into the State Treasury for the 
year ending June 1, 1862, with the balance of 
the former year on hand, were $190,649. The 
expenditures for civil purposes, during the same 
period, were $172,685. The expenditure of 
the State for war purposes, up to the same peri- 
od, was $953,649, ’ 

The length of railroads within the limits of 
the State is about 656 miles, and the cost of 
construction over $23,268,659. dine: 

The institutions for education in the State 
consist of Dartmouth College, with which is 
connected a medical and a scientific school. 
There are also three theological institutions in 
the State; one at Gilmanton (Congregational), 
one at New Hampton (Free Will Raptist), and 
one at Concord (Methodist Episcopal). ‘There 
are in the State 2,352 common-school districts, 
and the number of children attending school, 
44,787. The amount raised by tax for the sup- 
port of schools during the year was $239,014. 
From other sources sufficient was contributed — 
to make the total amount $274,623. The num- 
ber of incorporated academies in the State is 
seventy-three. 

NEW JERSEY. The population of the State 
of New Jersey, according to the national cen- 
sus of 1860, was, distinguishing the leading — 
cities, as follows: 


Population. 
CITIEs. Increase. | Per cent. 
1850. 1860. 

Burlington.... 4,536 5,193 65T 14.48 
Jersey City... 6,856 29,226 22,370 826.28 
Newark....... 88,394 71,914 83,020 84.89 
Paterson...... 11,334 19,588 8,254 72.53 
Total, en visics 61, 125,921 64,301 102.70 
Rest of State..| 427,985 520,778 92,843 21.50 
Total ...i..5 489,555 646,699 157,144 87.27 


The number of dwellings in this State was 
108,144, or 1.09 to each family of 5.7 persons. 
The number of males 322,732, of females 
823,966. There were 25,318 free blacks, and 18 
slaves. 

The further returns of the census of 1860 
will be found under Unirep Srarss. 

The political character of the State Goy-— 
ernment was changed during the year 1862. A 
considerable sensation was produced by the ar- 
bitrary arrest of James R. Wall and his incarce- 
ration in a Government prison out of the State. 
The people, while refraining from every form 
of open opposition to the Government, ex- 
pressed their strong disapprobation of this ac- 
tion by the subsequent election of Mr. Wall to 
fill a vacancy in the United States Senate. F 

The State election is held on the Ist Tuesday _ 
of November. The election in 1862 was for — 
State officers, members of Congress, one third — 
of the Senate, and all of the House in the State 
Legislature. The voters of the State were di- 
vided into two parties, the democrats and the 
republicans, 

The republican, or, as it was called, the 
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“people’s convention,” assembled at Trenton 
_ in the month of July, and nominated Marcus L. 
Ward for governor, and adopted the following 
resolutions, as expressive of the views of the 
_ convention on national affairs : 


_ Whereas, this convention has assembled to nominate 
to the people of New Jersey a candidate for the office 
__ of governor, to be chosen by their suffrages at the en- 
suing election; and whereas, the delegates now met 
for respoes, at a crisis in our history grave and 
momentous beyond all example, have been appointed 
to this duty upon a public and general call to all the 
citizens of the State who, forgetful of past party dis- 
tinctions and divided opinions, are united in the sin- 
cere, unqualified pu to support to their utmost 
ability the National Government in its policy, and its 
efforts to crush the rebellion, to maintain the Consti- 
tution, to preserve the American Union, and to restore 
order and peace to the land; therefore, . 

_Resolved, discarding all personal, partisan 
views, looking solely to the welfare and duty of the 
State, whether separately by itself, or as vitally and 
inseparably a part of the Union, we believe we shall 
best and most surely secure and fulfil them by aiming 
to continue in the highest executive office of our 
State the same principles, policy, and conduct that 
have marked with admirable distinction the executive 
term now drawing to its close; that in reviewing the 
vigilance, the fidelity, and the wisdom with which its 
duties have been disch —the ready and vigorous 
responses to the requisitions of the country and the 
war, and the confidence inspired by its general course 
among ourselves and abroad, we find with grateful 
satisfaction the character and qualities peculiarly fit- 
ted for the exigencies of the place and the times. 

Resolved, That the foremost and paramount duty of 
the General Government, of the States, and of the peo- 
ple, is to devote their utmost energies, their resources, 
' and their lives, the most effectually and forever to 

subdue the rebellion now raised against the Govern- 
ment, the + saga and = ue of the gest that 
everything in the origin and the progress of this re- 
fidition-the rindictive pride and Hisappointed ambi- 
tion that engendered it—the false and insidions politi- 
cal teachings that quickened it into birth—the delu- 
sive pretexts and cunning acts that stimulated its 
growth, and the lawless passions that, reckless of rea- 
son, justice, and of oaths, forced its first violent out- 
burst upon the deluded and misguided millions now 
drawn under its power, all stamp it the most causeless, 
wicked, and infamons ever known among men, 

Resolved, That the disruption, the dismemberment, 
or the new formation of this nation, are not subjects 
submitted to the discretion or choice of our ple; 
that the causes and powers conspicuously seen through 
more than two hun years, in every period of our 
being, determining our destiny, shaping and guiding 
and poppactiog our growth, are before and superior 
te such discretion or choice, and exact by inevitable 
law the concurrence and coéperation of both ; that the 
influences, the agencies, and the conditions, varied 


and marvellous as they were, by which, in all the eras 


of our history, colonial, revolutionary, and constitu- 
tional, the hand of a beneficent Divinity formed and 
developed our national proportions and life, assure us 
by infallible proofs that they must be nurtured and 
spray as they were bestowed, and that all efforts 
divide or refashion them—alike impious and vain— 
must end in anarchy and remediless national decay. 
Resolved, That as citizens of New Jersey we are 
bound to the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
Union by obligations of duty, of interest, of affection, 
and of honor, as sacred, as indissoluble at the least as 
can belong to any other of the sisterhood of States, 
Proved and experienced by us as the sources and se- 
curity of all earthly —consecrated by the sacri- 
fices, the sufferings, and the heroisms of the past, we 
are bound to spare nothing upon earth to transmit them 
unimpared to our children and generations to come, 
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, Zsolved, That the principles adopted and the ob- 
jects pursued by the President and his Administration 
in the conduct of the war, and in the general manage- 
ment of our national affairs, command our entire and 
cordial approval; that in the confidence, unabated and 
ara reposed without distinction of party by the 
loyal millions of our countrymen, in the faelity. wis- 
dom, firmness, and patriotism displayed in their policy 
and course, we find the strongest grounds of encour- 
agement, and the most auspicious omens of the future ; 
and that, standing as they now do on the eve of the 
t and final events which must result in the over- 
throw of rebellion, or in the utter ruin of the country, 
and clothed as they now are with all the powers that 
can be conferred by legislation, and all the instru- 
ments of war that can be furnished by the people, it is 
the imperative duty of the Administration to exercise 
all those powers, and to wield all those instruments 
with the most unflinching and uniform vigor, until 
the end shall be attained, in the absolute and univer- 
sal supremacy of the Government; that their prompt 
and fearless discharge of that duty is demanded alike 
by the popular instinct of self-preservation, and by 
the simplest obligations of their official position; and 
being fully assured that they cannot in this direction 
outrun public sentiment, we demand that they shall 
a a with it. 
lved, That with rebellion existing in our land, 
foreign ted seer have nothing to do—and that 
i 1 intervention by them we will w: a war 
as persistent and uncompromising as against the rebel- 
lion itself. ; 

Resolved, That our lasting gratitude is due to the 
generals, the officers, and soldiers of our armies from 
our own and sister States, by whose bravery and skill 
so many victories have been won. 


The democratic convention assembled at 
Trenton in September, and nominated Joel 
Parker for governor, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions as expressing the views of the 
convention : 


Whereas, the democracy of New Jersey have in 
assembled in convention, to exercise the right of free- 
men to nominate a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the people; and whereas, we hold that pop- 
ular conventions alone may rightfully proclaim the 
tenets of the ars therefore, ; 

Resolved, That deploring the demoralizing tendency 
of the higher law teachings of the republican party, 
we feel impelled to reiterate our faith in the doctrine 
that constitutional law is the only true basis of execu- 
tive action in peace or war. 

2. That in the present exigencies of the country we 
extend to the National Administration our most cor- 
dial support for the suppression of the rebellion by all 
constitutional means, and that the party stands, as it 
has ever stood since the formation of the Government, 
for the Union, the Constitution, and enforcement of 
the laws. 

8. That as in a the Constitution adr 
ple reserve to themselves all powers not delegated to 
the Government, therefore all assumptions of power by 
the Administration, whether in the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, arrests and imprisonments with- 
out due course of law, or restrictions of freedom of 
speech and of the press, are dangerous infringements 
oF the constitutional rights of the people, only to be 

atiently borne by the hopeless serfs of an irresistible 


espotism. 
4. That, while we enter our solemn protest against 
the reckless extray ee peculation, ra 
litical ouiregee of which the party in power is guilty, 
ad while we deprecate the horrors of the civil conflict 
now raging, we still hold it our duty to advocate the 
use of every constitutional means to the extent of the 
full power of the Government, for the suppression of 
the rebellion, the vindication of the authority of the 
“‘ Constitution as it is, and the restoration of the Union 


as it was.” 
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5. That we do entirely reject and abhor the idea, 
that, as an object of the present civil war, any purpose 
of emancipation of the slaves shall be thereby pro- 
moted or at all regarded; and that the language re- 
cently used in the Washington “ Republican,” “that 
the farce of restoring the Union of the States is about 
played out,” is utterly infamous, and deserving, as it 
will receive, the most solemn and severe condemnation 
of all true patriots. 

6. That we applaud our brave volunteers, who by 
their gallant desis have emulated the heroism of the 
old “Jersey Blues,” and that we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to those who are bereaved by the calamities 
of the war. 

7. That to the candidate this day nominated we 
pledge our entire support, believing that the political 
triumph of the Constitutional Democracy in the com- 
ing elections, will have a powerful effect in terminat- 
ing the rebellion, and reéstablishing peace, prosperity, 
and happiness throughout the ind, 


The votes of the electors were cast as follows: 
For Governor........s0.006 "61307 46,710 
The majority of the democratic candidate 
was 14,597. 
The votes for members of Congress were cast 
as follows: 


Democrat. Republican. 
AAG GIBGMIOG. ois i scce ence cas 8,961 9,491 
BE Pe an coanidecte tae 12,182 x 
ee Se TTT 15,708 9,093 
Ahh eh 1S crit testaede 12,791 0,024 
Sth 0 1 © .wcautasesnue vine 10,779 7,622 
The Legislature was divided as follows : 
Senate. ~ House. 
SIGWIOCTEIS 4s. ak noses toes vas 1B 
Republicans’. .....ccvecccssvce 8 15 


The Senate consists of 21 members, and the 
House of 60. The Legislature meets annually 
at Trenton on the second Tuesday in January. 

The measures of the Legislature were almost 
entirely of a local nature. A bill was under 
consideration to forbid the immigration of ne- 
groes into the State, but it failed to become a 
law, although there are more free colored peo- 
ple in,the State in proportion to the population 
than in any other non-slaveholding State. 

Under the call for troops in 1861 the State 
of New Jersey was among the foremost to re- 
spond with her full quotas. She sent forward 
15 regiments, and two batteries, numbering 
14,870 men. These regiments lost heavily, and 
the events toward the close of that year caused 
the regiments to fall into a somewhat demoral- 
ized condition; and on the 29th of January an 
order was issued from the War Department, 
placing these regiments under the State authori- 
ties. Prompt measures were adopted to reorgan- 
ize the troops under State officers, and an effi- 
cient condition was soon reached. The 1st caval- 
ry was placed under Ool. Perey Wyndham, and 
became very effective. On the 7th of July, un- 
der the call of the President, for 800,000 three 
years’ men, five regiments were required from 
New Jersey. There was but one regiment in 
camp, and recruiting was dull. It was deter- 
mined to establish five camps in the State un- 
der different officers, as follows : 


No. 1.—Trenton..,.... Brig.-Gen. N. N. Halsted. 
No. 2.—Beverly ....... “ *  @. M. Robeson. 
No. 3.—Freehold....... “Chas. Haight. 
No, 4.—Newark....... ff * Com. Van Vorst. 
No. 5.—Flemington.... “™ “ A. E. Donaldson. 


Republican. . 
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An order was issued providing for the pay- 
ment of $2 premium for each recruit, one 
month’s pay and $25 dollars in advance of the 
$100 provided for by Congress for three years’ 
service. There was also the bounty paid of 
$6 by the State to each family monthly, and 
from $2 to $4 to single men. A second lieu- 
tenant was appointed for each company to act 
as mustering officer. Each recruit as he appear- 
ed in camp received his money, was uniformed 


and put to drill. By this means the five regi- 
ments were filled in a month. 

Mustered in.) Strength. |Lett the State,| Colonels. 
11th..| Aug. 18. 907 Aug. 25. | R. McAllister. 
12th..| Sept. 4. 979 Aug. 28. | R. C. Johnson. 
18th..| Aug. 25. 880 Sept. 1. | E. A. Carman. 
14th..| Aug. 26. 964 Sept. 5. | W. 8S. Truex. 
15th..| Aug. 25. 914 Sept. 6. | Samuel Fowler. 

4,644 


Each regiment had 39 officers; there were 
consequently 4,248 enlisted men. Some of these 
regiments went immediately into action. The 


13th left the State on the 1st, and on the 17th, - 


at Antietam, lost 109 killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

Under the President’s call, August 4th, for 
800,000 nine months’ men, an enrollment took 
place of all citizens from 18 to 45 years of age. 
The quota of New Jersey under this call was 
10,478 men. On the 14th of August an order 
from the War Department directed a draft to 
be made on the 8d of September. The com- 
missioners, surgeons, and enrolling officers in 
each county were appointed, and the local 
quotas ready for publication, when an order 
was issued that counties should have credit for 
the volunteers before furnished. This order led 
to great complications. The quotas were finally 
ascertained by adding to the whole number of 
volunteers furnished by the State the number 
of men required by the new call. From the 
number thus resulting to each township was 
taken the number already furnished. It was 
then ordered that volunteers in lieu of drafted 
men would be taken up to September Ist. The 
recruits then flocked into the camps, and on 
September 2nd the five camps contained 10,800 
men, which by medical examination was re- 
duced to 10,714, or 236 more than the number 
called for. The 10,714 men were organized 
into 11 regiments as follows, including officers: 


Mustered in.| Strength. | Left the State. Colonels. 

Q1st.| Sept. 15. 966 Sept. 24. | G. Van Houten. 

ve oe Bs 937 “ 99. | Com. Fornet. 
23d... he 8. 994 “ 26. | J. 8. Cox. 
24th. peel e 985 “ 929. | W. B. Robertson. — 
25th. “ 29. 984 Oct. 10. | A. Derrom. : 
26th. poet |. 958 Sept. 26. | A. J. Morrison. 
27th. en 1,014 Oct. 10. | Geo. W. Mindil 
28th. pote 920 sedee M. N. Wisewell. 
29th. « 20 949 Sept. 28 E. F, Applegate. 
80th. ved ces ty 8 1,006 ane. A. E, Donaldson. 
8l1st. ole Ly # 1,001 & 26 A. P. Berthona, 

11.814 


The field and line officers were elected under 
the constitutional State militia law. All these 
regiments were in the army of the Potomac, 
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and four were engaged in the battle of the Rap- 

ock, December 18th. Under all the re- 
quisitions the State furnished the following 
troops: 


REQUISITIONS. Minimum, | Maximum. | Furnished. 
Ist—4 ents militia.... 8,123 8,123 8,105 
2a—3 ents volunteers. 2,598 8,138 8,120 
8d—5 regiments volunteers. 4,330 5,230 7,601 
' 4th—5regiments volunteers} 4,330 5,230 4,644 
Bth—Drale .. cc sccscccccces 10,478 10,478 10,714 
NRE cio ads Saccvcs wen aes's 24,859 27,199 80,214 
8 months’ men disbanded...............+2000- 

CRANE AG oan Gocdanchabscctcdecccewssee 389 
URIS 6 cca us noc acsnste coccusecsnse 8,678— 7,172 
In service January, 1868.............eceeesese eee» 23,042 


A call for 3,000 men, to fill up the old regi- 
ments, was not filled, only 1,030 men having 
been raised for that purpose, although the State 


_ furnished more than that amount over all the 


quotas. The men have a great repugnance to 
old regiments, 

The number enlisted in regiments of other 
States, it is estimated, carries the total to 
35,000. 

Of the number in service, 10,373 left fami- 
lies or dependent mothers. The State bounty 
to them, at $6, amounts to $746,856 per an- 
num. Of single men 12,669 draw an average 
of $24 per month, making $380,070. The an- 
uuet charge to the State is therefore $1,126,- 
926. 

The number of men now liable to military 
duty is 71,697 in the State. 

The State debt at the beginning of the year 
was about $770,000, of which $100,000 is 
payable annually. Excepting $95,000 it was 
all contracted for war purposes. A tax to de- 
fray State expenses had been unknown for some 
years previous to the commencement of the 
war. The taxes for local purposes in 1860 
amounted to $1,319,299. 

There are three colleges in the State, and 
two theological seminaries. The State appro- 
priation for public schools exceeds $600,000, in 
addition to which there is in many cities and 
towns a local tax of two mills or less on the 
dollar. The number of school districts 1,563. 
There is also a State normal school for the 
education of teachers. 

The miles of railroad in the State are 560, and 
the cost of construction $28,997,033. 

NEW ORLEANS, Occupation or. On May 1, 
1862, several days after the surrender of the city 
to Flag Officer Farragut, formal possession was 
taken of New Orleans by the land forces of the 
United States under the command of Maj.- 
Gen. B. F. Butler, who, after a conference with 
the municipal authorities and some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, issued a proclamation adapted 
to the circumstances of the captured city and 
itsinhabitants. After assuring protection to all 
well disposed persons, natives as well as foreign- 
ers, and requiring keepers of public property 
and manufacturers of arms and munitions of 
war to make a return of the kind and quantity 
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of material in their possession, the proclama- 
tion proceeded as follows: 


All the rights of property of whatever kind will be 
held inviolate, subject only to the laws of the United 
States. All the inhabitants are enjoined to pursue their 
usual avocations. All shops and places of amusement 
are to be kept open in the accustomed manner, and ser- 
vices are to be held in the churches and religious 
houses, as in times of profound peace. Keepers of all 
public houses and drinking saloons are to report their 
names and numbers to the office of the Provost Marshal, 
and they will then receive a license, and be held re- 
sponsible for all disorders and disturbances arising in 
their respective places. Sufficient force will be kept 
in the city to preserve order and maintain the laws. 
The killing of American soldiers by any disorderly per- 
son or mob is simply assassination and murder, and 
not war, and will be so regarded and punished. The 
owner of any house in which such murder shall be com- 
mitted will be held responsible therefor, and the house 
be liable to be destroyed by the military authority. All 


* disorders, disturbances of the peace, and crimes of an 


gravated nature, interfering with the forces or laws 
of the United States, will be referred to a military court 
for trial and punishment. Other misdemeanors will be 
subject to the municipal authority, if it desires to act. 
Civil causes between party and party will be referred 
to the ordinary tribunals. The levy and collection of 
taxes, save those imposed by the laws of the United 
States, are suppressed, except those for keeping in re- 
pe and lighting the streets and for sanitary purposes. 

hese are to be collected in the usual manner. The 
circulation of Confederate bonds, evidences of debt (ex- 
cept notes in the similitude of bank notes), issued by 
the Confederate States, or scrip, or any trade in the 
same, is forbidden. It has been represented to the 
Commanding General by the civil authorities that these 
Confederate notes, in the form of bank notes, ina t 
measure, are the only substitutes for money which the 
people have been allowed to have, and that great dis- 
tress would ensue among the poorer classes if the cir- 
culation of such notes should be suppressed. Such 
circulation, therefore, will be permitted so long as any 
one will be inconsiderate enough to receive them until 
furtherorders, No publication of newspapers, pamph- 
lets or handbills giving accounts of the movements of 
the soldiers of the United States within this depart- 
ment, reflecting in any way upon the United States 
intending in any way to influence the public min 
against the United States, will be permitted, and all 
articles on war news, editorial comments, or corre- 
spondence making comments upon the movements of 
the armies of the United States, must be submitted to 
the examination of an officer who will be detailed for 
that Rorpore from these headquarters, The transmis- 
sion of all communications by telegraphs will be under 
the charge of an officer from these headquarters. 


Gen. Butler further requested that outrages 
committed by the soldiery upon the persons or 
property of citizens should be reported to the 
provost guard, prohibited the assemblage of 
persons in the streets, suspended the municipal 
authority so far as the police of the city and 
crimes were concerned (except that for the 
effective promotion of order an armed body of 
foreigners known as the European Legion, 
which was employed subsequent to the evacu- 
ation of the city by Gen. Lovell to protect the 
lives and property of the citizens, was invited 
to codperate with the military authorities), and 
in general imposed upon the city the ordinary 
conditions of martial law. Copies of the proc- 
lamation were sent to all the newspaper offices; 
and upon the editors unanimously refusing to 
print it, forcible possession was taken of the 
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“True Delta” office, and by the aid of Northern 
printers, selected from the different regiments 
of national troops, the document was speedily 
set up, and was worked off in the edition of the 
paper for May 2. 

The landing of troops at New Orleans and at 
Algiers, on the opposite side of the Mississippi, 
meanwhile went vigorously on, and, by the di- 
rection of Gen. Shipley, the military governor, 
the principal points of approach to the city 
were occupied in force, with pickets thrown 
out as far as the crossing of the Jackson and 
Jefferson railroad. Gen. Butler established his 
headquarters at the St. Charles hotel, and an- 
other large hotel, the Evans House, on Poydras 
street, was converted into a hospital. A suffi- 
cient force of gunboats remained in front of the 
city to oppose any sudden rising of the inhab- 


itants or attack by a Confederate army, while . 


the remainder with a portion of the mortar fleet 
proceeded up the river to Carrollton, Baton 
Rouge, and other places. Whether, on account 
of the hopelessness of opposition, or of the in- 
difference with which the large foreign element 
in the population (about 40 per cent.) regarded 
the fate of the city, or because perhaps the in- 
habitants were satisfied with the immense de- 
struction of cotton and sugar which had already 
been accomplished, the city remained compara- 
tively tranquil. ‘‘ Our streets,” says the *‘ Delta” 
of May 1, ‘‘are remarkably quiet. Most of the 
stores have been closed since Friday last (April 
25), and remain closed, with a few exceptions. 
The principal hotels are closed, and there is 
some difficulty among those who have been in 
the habit of making these establishments their 
homes in effecting other arrangements. The 
bar rooms have all been closed since Friday 
last. For some days there was great difficulty 
in passing the miserable currency we are‘cursed 
with, but, thanks to the judicious measures 
taken by the authorities, confidence in it has 
been partially restored. The markets are still 
very meagrely furnished, and, to provide regular 
supplies of food for this large population, will 
require all the wisdom of those who have our 
welfare in their keeping, for the ordinary in- 
tercourse between the city and country must, 
toa considerable extent, continue broken up. 


“The movements in financial circles during 
the past week have been of the most restricted 
character ever witnessed in the Crescent City. 
The banks kept their doors open for a few hours 
daily to pay depositors’ checks and renew ma- 
turing obligations; but they peremptorily re- 
fused to receive deposits or transact any other 
kind of business. Their presidents also held 
one or more informal meetings with the view of 
adopting some uniform policy in their future 
management; but no definite conclusion was 
arrived at, and each one is still at liberty to 
adopt such action as circumstances may sug- 

est.” : 
"i The first consideration brought to the notice 
of the military and municipal authorities was 
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the destitute condition of a large portion of the 
population, who were literally at the point of 
starvation; and in accordance with a recom- 
mendation from the mayor and common coun- 
cil Gen. Butler gave orders, on May 2 and 3, 
for the safe conduct of cargoes of flour, live 
stock, and other necessaries from Mobile and 
various places in the interior. These proving 
ineffectual to relieve the prevailing distress, he 
issued on the 9th of the month a proclamation, 
known as General Order No. 25, the purport of 
which can be best understood by quoting the 
document in full: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Organs, May 9, 1862. f 
The deplorable state of destitution and hunger of 
the mechanics and working classes in this city has 
been brought to the knowledge of the Commanding 
General. 

He has yielded to every suggestion made by the city 
overnment, and ordered every method of furnishing 
ood to the 1 le of New Orleans that that govern- 

ment desired. No relief by those officials has yet been 
afforded. This hunger does not pinch the wealthy and 
influential, the leaders of the rebellion, who have got- 
ten up this war, and are now endeavoring to prosecute 
it, without regard to the starving poor, the working 
man, his wife and child. Unmindful of their sufferin 
fellow citizens at home, they have caused or suffer 
rovisions to be carried out of the city for the Con- 


ederate service since the occupation by the United ~ 


States forces. 

Lafayette square, their home of affluence, was made 
the depot of stores and munitions of war for the rebel 
armies, and not of provisions for their poor neighbors, 
Striking hands with the vile, the gambler, the idler 
and the ruffian, they have destroyed the sugar and cot- 
ton which might have been exchanged for food for the 
industrious and good, and regrated the price of that 
which is left, by discrediting mean? currency they 
had furnished while they sloped with the specie, as 
well as that stolen from the United States, as the 
banks, the property of the good people of New Orleans, 
thus leaving them to ruin and starvation—fugitives 
from justice many of them, and others, their associates, 
staying because too puerile and insignificant to be ob- 
jects of unishment by the clement Government of the 

nited States. 

They have betrayed their country. 

They have been false to every trust. 

They have shown themselves incapable of defending 
the State they have seized upon, although they have 
forced every poor man’s child into their service as 
soldiers for that purpose, while they made their sons 
and nephews officers. 

They cannot protect those whom they have ruined, 
but have left them to the mercies and assassinations of 
a chronic mob. 

They will not feed those whom they are starving. 

Mosily without property themselves, they have plun- 
dered, stolen, and destroyed the means of those who 
had property, leaving children penniless and old age 
hopeless. 

en of Louisiana, working men, property holders, 
merchants and citizens of the United States, of what- 
ever nation you may have had birth, how long will 
you uphold these flagrant wrongs, and by inaction suf- 
fer yourselves to be made the serfs of these leaders? 

The United States-have sent land and naval forces 
here-to fight and subdue rebellious armies in array 
against her authority. We find, substantially, only 
fugitive masses, runaway property owners, a whiskey- 
drinking mob, and starving citizens with their wives 
and children. It is our duty to call back the first, to 
oe the second, root out the third, feed and protect 
the last. 

Ready only for what we had not prepared ourselves, 
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to feed'the hungry and relieve the distressed with pro- 
visions. But to the extent ible within the power 
of the Commanding General it shall be done. 

He has captured a quantity of beef and su in- 
tended for the rebels in the field. A thousand barrels 
of those stores will be distributed among the deservin 

of this city, from whom the rebels had plunde 

3 even although some of the food will go to supply 
the craving wants of the wives and children of those 
now herding at Camp Moore and elsewhere, in arms 
against the United States. 

Capt. John Clark, Acting Chief Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, will be char. with the execution of this 
order, and will give public notice of the place and man- 
ner of distribution, which will be arran as far as 
possible so that the unworthy and dissolute will not 
share its benefits. 

By command of Major-General BUTLER, 

Geo. C. Strrone, Assistant Adjt.-Gen., Chief of Staff. 


In accordance with this proclamation, a pub- 
lic distribution of the captured stores was com- 
menced on the 13th, by which means, together 
with the subsequent revival of traffic, all appre- 
hensions of immediate distress were dispelled. 
In reply to the severe strictures of Gen. Butler, 
. several of the city newspapers in the Confed- 
erate interest stated, that since the preceding 
August the poor had been gratuitously sup- 

lied twice a week with provisions, that mil- 

ions of dollars had been subscribed by private 
individuals for similar purposes, and that the 
existing suffering was due to two causes: first, 
the blockade, or non-intercourse with the coun- 
try from which provisions had previously been 
drawn, and, secondly, the derangement of the 
currency, the United States commander having, 
in his proclamation, warned the people of the 
danger of receiving the only currency in circu- 
lation, or rather the basis of the only currency 
in circulation. 

With a view to procure a remedy for the 
latter evil, a committee of the Associated Banks 
of New Orleans. requested permission to re- 
store to their vaults the specie which had been 
conveyed from the city previous to its occupation 
by the national forces; to which Gen. Butler 
replied that the specie should have safe con- 
duct through his lines and be protected, so long 
as it should be used in good faith to make good 
the obligations of the banks to their creditors 
by bills and deposits. “In order,” he added, 
“that there may be no misunderstanding, it must 
be further observed that I by no means pledge 
myself that the banks, like other persons, shall 
not return to the United States authorities 
all the property of the United States which 
they may have received. I came to “retake, 
repossess, and occupy all and singular the prop- 
erty of the United States of whatever name 
and nature. Further than that I shal] not go, 
save upon the most urgent military necessity. ” 

Acting in the spirit of these words, Gen. 
Butler had on the 10th of the month taken 
forcible possession of a large amount of specie 
deposited in the office of M. Conturié, consul 
of the Netherlands, and which, it was sup- 
posed, belonged to the Confederate Government, 
or was to be expended in their behalf. The 
- proceeding drew forth a formal protest from 
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the entire consular body of New Orleans, as 
being in contravention of treaties between 
their governments and the United States. In 
reply Gen. Butler expressed his regret that the 
consuls should have acted without investi- 
gating the facts of the case, and stated that it 
would be demonstrated at the proper time, that 
the flag of the Netherlands had been used to 
cover and conceal property of an incorporated 
company of Louisiana, secreted under it, from 
the operation of the laws of the United States. 
‘No person,” he concluded, “‘ can exceed me in 
the respect I shall pay to the flags of all nations 
and to the consular authority, even while I do 
not recognize many claims made under them; 
but I wish it to be most distinctly understood, 
that, in order to be respected, the consul, his 
office, and the use of his flag, must each and 
all be respected.” 

The rigor and decision which marked Gen. 
Butler’s conduct in this instance characterized 
his administration from the moment of his 
arrival in New Orleans, and by a prompt and 
sometimes severe exercise of the rules of 
martial law, particularly in the matter of ar- 
rests and imprisonments, he kept the city in an 
orderly condition, although the inhabitants, 
distrusting his ability to maintain his authority 
for any considerable period, at first manifested 
no enthusiasm at the restoration of the national 
supremacy, and carefully abstained from com- 
mitting themselves in favor of the Union. A 
notable exception was found in the conduct 
of a portion of the female population, who — 
availed themselves of the license usually per- 
mitted to their sex, to offer gross insults and 
indignities to the national soldiers while in 
the orderly discharge of their duties. Appre- 
hending that, if this conduct should be unre- 
buked, the soldiery might be induced to re- 
taliate, or brought into such contempt as to 
provoke open assaults from the disaffected por- 
tions of the populace, Gen. Butler issued on 
May 15 the following order, known as General 
Order No. 28: 

HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF GuLF, New ORLEANS. 


As officers and soldiers of the United States have 
been subject to repeated insults from women, calling 
themselves ladies, of New Orleans, in return for the 
most scrupulous non-interference and courtesy on our 
part, it is ordered hereafter, when any female shall by 
mere gesture or movement insult, or show contempt for 
any officers or soldiers of the United States, she shall 
be regarded and held liable to be treated as a woman 
about town plying her avocation. 

By command of Major-General BUTLER. 


Its publication excited violent opposition 
from disloyal citizens, and the mayor of the 
city, John T. Monroe, made it the subject of an 
angry communication to the municipal govern- 
ment, and of a letter to Gen. Butler, placing 
an exceedingly offensive construction upon the 
order. The latter immediately directed him to 
be deprived of his official functions, and com- 
mitted to Fort Jackson until further orders. 
At a subsequent interview with the command- 
er-in-chief, at headquarters, the mayor was 
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informed that a withdrawal of his letter, and 
an apology for the language which it contained, 
would alone relieve him from incarceration ; 
whereupon he made the annexed apology and 
retraction, and was allowed to resume the 
functions of his office: 

Gen. Butter: This communication, having been 
sent under a mistake of fact, and being improper in 
language, I desire to apologize for the same, and to 
withdraw it. OHN T. MONROE, Mayor. 

May 16, 1862. 

In explanation of the meaning and intent of 
the order, Gen. Butler, at the same time, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the mayor, 
which was published together with the apology 
of the latter, in the daily papers of New Or- 


leans: 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 
New Orveans, May 16, 1862. 


Sir: There can be, there has been, no room for mis- 
understanding of General Order No. 28. 

No lady will take any notice of a strange gentleman, 
and @ fortiori of a stranger, simply in such form as to 
attract attention. Common women do. 

Therefore, whatever woman, lady or mistress, gentle 
or simple, who, by gesture, look, or word, insults, shows 
contempt for, thus attracting to herself the notice of 
my officers and soldiers, will be deemed to act as be- 
comes her vocation as a common woman, and will be 
liable to be treated accordingly. This was most fully 
oe to you at my office. 

shall not, as I have not, abated a single word of 
that order; it was well considered; if obeyed, will 
protect the true and modest women from all possible 
insult. The others will take care of themselves. 

You can publish your letter, if you publish this note 


and your apology. Respectfully, 
BENJ . F. BUTLER, 


Major-General Commanding. 
Joun T. Monroz, Mayor of New Orleans. 


The agitation consequent upon the publica- 
tion of Order No. 28 was not confined to New 
Orleans or its neighborhood, but throughout 
all the States, loyal and disloyal, the language 
of Gen. Butler was made the subject of com- 
ments varying with the feelings or circum- 
stances of the writer. Gen. Beauregard read 
it at the head of his army, as an incitement to 
renewed efforts against the ‘‘ Northern hordes ;” 
the Confederate journals denounced it with all 
the resources of the language at their com- 
mand; and even in the North many editors 
and public speakers expressed themselves 
strongly against the order, and called upon the 
President to disavow it publicly and rebuke its 
author. In the European journals unfriendly 
to the national cause, and in some also of op- 
posite views, it was criticized with characteris- 
tic asperity. The order was nevertheless tol- 
erated by the President, and, in spite of the ob- 
loquy sought to be associated with it, was, in 
the opinion of persons competent to judge, in 
no respect oppressive in its operation, but ra- 
ther productive of substantial good by prevent- 
ing an indulgence in wanton insults, by any 
class of the population. In a private letter 
written in July, Gen. Butler has given the fol- 
lowing account of his motives in acting as he 
did, and of the presumed necessity for such ac- 
tion: 
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What was the state of things to which the woman 
order applied? © 

We were two thousand five hundred men in a city 
seven miles long by two to four wide, of a hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, all hostile, bitter, defiant, 
explosive, standing literally on a magazine; a spark 
only needed for destruction. The devil had entered 
the hearts of the women of this town (you know seven 
of them chose Mary Magdalen for a residence) to stir 
up strife in every way possible. Eve 
epithet, every insulting gesture was m 
jewelled, becrinolined, and laced creatures, c 
themselves ladies, toward my soldiers and officers, 
from the windows of houses and in the streets. How 
long do you suppose our flesh and blood could have 
stood this without retort ? 

That would lead to disturbances and riot; from 
which we must clear the streets with artillery—and 
then a howl that we murdered these fine women. I 
had arrested the men who hurrahed for Beauregard. 
Could I arrest the women? No. What was to be 
done? No order could be made, save one, that would 
execute itself. With anxious, careful thought I hit 
upon this: “Women who insult my soldiers are to be 
regarded and treated as common women plying their 
vocation.” 

Pray how do you treat a common woman plying her 
vocation in the streets? You pass her by unheeded, 
She cannot insult you! Asa gentleman you can and 
will take no notice of her. If she speaks, her words 
are not opprobrious. It is only when she becomes a 
continuous and positive nuisance that you call a watch- 
man and give her in charge to him. 

* 


e by these be- 


% * 
Why, these she adders of New Orleans themselves 


opprobrious © 


were at once shamed into propriety of conduct by the 


order, and from that day no woman has either insulted 
or annoyed any live soldier or officer, and of a certain- 
ty no soldier has insulted any woman. 

When I passed through Baltimore, on the 23d of 


February last, members of my staff were insulted by . 


the gestures of the ladies (?) there. Not so in New 


Orleans. 

I can only say, I would issue it again under like 
circumstances, 

On May 29, the further circulation of Con- 
federate money, which had been permitted for 
a limited period, ceased, in accordance with an 
order from the commander-in-chief, and on 
June 1, the port of New Orleans was declared, 
by a proclamation of the President, again open 
to commerce. Charles L. Lathrop, a former 
resident of the city, was appointed collector, and 
steam communication was almost immediately 
resumed with the Northern States. So bene- 
ficial were the results of reviving commerce 
and of the strict attention to police and sanitary 
measures which was exacted, that the ‘‘ Delta” 
of June 1, commenting upon the sullen and de- 
serted aspect of the city at the entrance of the 
national troops, observed: . 

One short month has elapsed. The streets are filled 
with smiling faces, business attracts with open doors, 
thugs have left for summer watering places, property 
is secure, and Abraham Lincoln, by the grace of God 
and the electoral vote of the people President of the 
United States of America, might walk, unarmed and 
unaccompanied, at apy time through these streets, in 
full security, and tothe joy and delight of numbers 
who have heretofore been accustomed to link his name 
with curses and execrations, 


This change was not effected without a 
resort to measures which were denounced as 
arbitrary and tyrannical. Arrests of suspected 
persons had constantly to be made, at the dis- 
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cretion of the commander-in-chief, including 
among others, Pierre Soulé, who was sent 
North ; the “thugs,” gamblers, and other des- 
perate characters who had long dominated 
in the city, were dispersed or intimidated into 
silence; the newspapers were on one occa- 

sion temporarily a ae for advocating the 
burning of cotton and produce; and the bakers 
and other venders of food, who had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity of provisions to charge 
_ exorbitant prices, were compelled to conform 
to the tariff fixed by the city ordinances. For 
the further protection of the citizens, stringent 
orders were issued on May 27, and June 5, pro- 
hibiting officers and soldiers from taking pri- 
vate property or forcibly entering and searching 
— dwellings without written authority 

m the proper officers. 

On June 7, took place the first military exe- 
cution since the occupation of the city, the 
sufferer being one William B. Mumford, who 
was arrested for hauling down, on the morning 
of April 26, an American flag hoisted on the 
mint by a boat’s crew from Flag Officer Farra- 
gut’s fleet, and subsequently assisting in tearing 
it into shreds, and otherwise insulting it in the 
presence of a large and riotous crowd of citi- 
zens. The act, if unnoticed, was deemed to 
offer so pernicious a precedent for future of- 
fences, that Mumford was directed to be tried 
before a military commission, by whom he was 
convicted and sentenced to be hung. The 
sentence was approved by Gen. Butler, and 
carried into effect in the presence of an im- 
mense throng of citizens, who made no demon- 
stration and dispersed quietly to their homes. 
A universal cry of indignation at what was 
denounced as an act of murder went up from 
the seceded States, the hoisting of the flag, 
pending the formal surrender of the city, being 
deemed an unauthorized and unjustifiablespro- 
ceeding on the part of the United States au- 
thorities, and one against which the mayor had 
protested in a written communication to Flag 
Office? Farragut. On the other hand, it was 
claimed that the flag had been hoisted on a 
public building of the United States, and that 
the tearing of it down was an overt act of 
treason, done for the purpose of exciting other 
evil-minded persons to further resistance to the 
laws and arms of the United States. 

To the deep feeling of revenge which this 
execution aroused was due the vindictive re- 
taliatory order subsequently issued by Jeffer- 
son Davis, and the rewards for the assas- 
sination of Gen. Butler, which have from time 
to time appeared in the Southern papers. 
The clemency of Gen. Butler had, however, 
a few days previous, been successfully in- 
voked in favor of six Confederate soldiers 
paroled at Fort Jackson, and subsequently sen- 
tenced by a court martial to be shot for being 
engaged in a conspiracy to raise a company to 
serve in Gen. Beauregard’s army; and on an- 
other occasion he manifested his desire to ad- 
minister justice impartially, by causing sentence 
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of death against two soldiers of the garrison, 
convicted of robbery by a court martial, to be 
carried into effect. These were the only mili- 
tary executions which have taken place in New 
Orleans during its occupation by the national 
forces. 

In a speech delivered in Philadelphia, after 
his return from New Orleans, Gen. Butler 
defended the course pursued by the military 
authorities in the case of Mumford. Referring 
to the indignity offered by him to the American 
flag, he said: 

That act, in its consequences, might have been most 
calamitous. The commander of the Federal fleet and 
the army, then coming up the river, had a right to 
suppose that the city authorities had come to the con- 
clusion to renew the contest, and the evidence of that 
renewal was the hauling down of the flag. The com- 
mander of the fleet had no means of knowing that this 
was done by a mob, and the act might and ought, as 
a military proposition, to have brought down upon the 
city an instant bombardment. But, through the very 
proper precaution of Commander Farragut, but a shot 
or two were fired, and, no resistance following, no 
noe damage was done, it resulting in the wounding 
of a single person. 

But, mark you, sir, it was not the fault of Mumford 
that New Orleans was not laid in ashes, and the women 
and children crushed beneath the shells of the Federal 
fleet. We were about taking other towns and cities on 
the Mississippi river. If every drunken ruffian, by 
tearing down our flag, could bring bombardment upon 
every city along the Mississippi river, there was no 
safety to the non-combatants from the operations of war, 
nor in the surrender of places. And it was in mercy 
to the towns that we should take hereafter, and their 
inhabitants, that I felt it necessary to punish, accord- 
ing to the just laws of war, after a fair trial and full 
confession of guilt, William B. Mumford. To save 
human life and ameliorate the horrors of war, it became 
necessary exemplarily to punish this crime. I havea 
right to say here that, in no unauthorized manner, in 
the Department of the Gulf, has any other flag of the 
nation hee taken from the place where it has been 

ut by loyal hands. And whether rightfully or wrong- 
Fally done, that act still commends itself to my judg- 
ment. : 

And seeing the utter worthlessness of the man that 
treason has attempted to exalt into a patriot, I was in- 
clined to-spare Mumford, but that was not permitted 
tome. His associates, the thugs, roughs, rowdies, and 

amblers, assembled in New Orleans on the night be- 
fore his execution, and solemnly voted that Mumford 
should not be executed. It then became a question 
whether the mob should rule New Orleans, as it had 
done for fifteen years previously, or the commanding 
eneral of the United States forces. From that day, 
owever, there has never been any question on that 
subject. 

The difficulties with which Gen, Butler had 
become involved at the very outset of his ad- 
ministration, with the foreign consuls in New 
Orleans, foreshadowed a long series of compli- 
eations with that body, embodying several 
grave questions of international comity. The 
news of the proceeding in the case of the con- 
sul of the Netherlands made some stir in the 
Northern States, and the subject having been 
brought to the notice of Mr. Seward by the 
British minister in the latter part of May, or- 
ders were issued from the War Department di- 
recting Gen. Butler to refrain from practising 
any severities or strictness of doubtful right to- 
ward consuls or the subjects of any foreign 
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power. M. Mercier also laid before the Secre- 
tary of State the substance of a letter from 
Count Mejan, the French consul at New Or- 
leans, who complained that domiciliary visits, 
without the authority of written orders, were 
made at all hours of the day and night; that 
arbitrary arrests and imprisonments were fre- 
quent and unseasonable; and that several 
keepers of bars, restaurants, billiard rooms, and 
similar establishments, had been compelled by 
Gen. Butler, who claimed to act by virtue of 
martial law, to take out annual licenses in ad- 
dition to those previously paid by them. In 
view of these representations, the Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson was early in June appointed a special 
commissioner to proceed to New Orleans and 
inquire into the transactions, involving any 
question of the violation of consular privileges, 
which had taken place there, and to report his 
decision to the Government. 

The case of M. Conturié was the most im- 
portant which came under Mr. Johnson’s 
notice, and soon after his arrival in New 
Orleans a complaint was preferred by the French 
consul that he had been interrogated by Gen. 
Butler with respect to a large amount of coin 
deposited at the consulate for safe keeping, and 
had been compelled to promise not to part with 
it until the matter could be investigated. As 

-both transactions were similar in character, 
they were examined together, and the follow- 
ing statement of facts was reported by the com- 
missioner : 

The sum in the hands of the consul of the 
Netherlands, amounting to $800,000, was, under 
a resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
Citizens’ Bank of New Orleans, of Feb. 24, 1862, 
paid to Mr. Edward J. Forstall of that city, the 
agent of Messrs. Hope & Oo. of Amsterdam, 
to be transmitted at the first opportunity to 
that house, to enable it to protect the credit of 
the bank and of the State of Louisiana, by pay- 
ing, as it accrued, the interest on certain bonds 
of the State, long before loaned to the bank, un- 
der an agreement that, before disposing of them, 
the bank should indorse them, and stipulate 
to meet punctually the interest and principal. 
The bonds were negotiated in Europe many 
years since by the bank, through the agency of 
the Amsterdam house, and the interest that had 
fallen due from time to time, up to the period 
of the advance to Mr. Forstall, had been regu- 
larly paid through the same agency. Mr. For- 


stall, having no safe place of his own for so large ’ 


an amount of coin, deposited it for security 
with the consul of the Netherlands, taking his 
receipt for it at the time of the deposit. The 
transaction on the part of the bank was in no 
respect a secretone. The resolution which de- 
termined upon it was unanimously adopted at 
a full meeting of the Board of Directors, and 
inserted in their journal of proceeedings, and 
all the corresponding and necessary entries 
were made in their appropriate places in the 
books of the bank. 

The same bank, having occasion for a further 
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credit in Europe on which to draw exchange, 
purchased of Messrs. Dupasseur and Oo., a 
French house in the city, bills on Paris for 
about $750,000, paying for them as agreed in 
coin. The amount was delivered to the house 
by the bank and deposited by them, they being 
French subjects, with the French consul, until 
it could be shipped to Paris, to cover the bills. 
At the same time the bills were handed to the 
bank, which transmitted them as soon as it 
could to its correspondent in Europe, to be 
at the proper period presented for acceptance 
and payment. It was apart of the understand- 


ing that the Paris bankers were not to accept. 


until they were advised of the shipment of the 
coin. Before that. could be effected, Maj.-Gen. 
Butler, hearing that the coin was in possession 
of the consul, and conjecturing that the trans- 
action was illegal, requested him to retain it. 
From these facts Mr. Johnson concluded that 


the transaction was a purely mercantile one, - 


in perfect good faith, and that the United States 
could have no interest in the coin except upon 
the ground of forfeiture, for which there had 
never been any pretence. ‘If it be alleged,” 
he observed, ‘‘ as matter of suspicion (the proof 
is all the other way) that the purpose of the 
bank was to place so much of its funds beyond 
the control of the United States, that, if true, 
would be no cause of forfeiture, there being no 
law, State or Congressional, to prohibit it. If 
it be alleged that the purpose was to place the 
fund in Europe for the advantage of the rebels, 
the answer is, there is not only no proof of the 
fact, but the proof actually before me wholly 
contradicts it.” In a published card in reply to 
statements in the newspaper press as to the ul- 
timate destination of the money, he denied em- 
phatically that it had been sent in whole or in 
part to Havana to purchase arms and clothing 
for the Confederate Government, or that it had 
been employed for any purpose connected with 
secession. His report was approved by the 
President, and in the latter part of August in- 
structions were sent to Gen. Butler t® relin- 
quish all claims on behalf of the United States 
upon the funds in question. 

On two other occasions Gen. Butler was 


brought into conflict with the consuls under ~ 


circumstances which produced an unusually 
acrimonious correspondence. In a communi- 
cation dated June 11, the British, French, and 
Greek consuls complained that certain sugars 
bought by Covas & Co. and Ralli, Benachi 


& Co., foreign houses in New Orleans, on — 
foreign account, inthe usual manner in which __ 


such business is carried on, were prohibited 


by the commander-in-chief to be removed. — 
“ But,” they added, ‘as the undersigned are 
disposed to waive all past proceedings, they — 
beg that the order not permitting the removal — 


of the produce in question be rescinded and the 
sugars left at the disposal of the purchasers.” 


In reply Gen. Butler stated that he had in-— 


formation that Covas had sold sterling exchange 
for Confederate treasury notes, with which he 


had purchased the sugars, for which reason he 
had directed the latter to be detained until the 
matter could be investi In allusion to 
the offer by the “to waive all past 
“proceedings,” he used the following strong 


meuaze : 


_ What “ ings” have you, or either of you, to 
“waive” if you do feel disposed so to do? What right 
have you in the matter? at authority is vested in 
you.by the laws of nations or of this carey’ which 
gives you the F sefind to use such language to the repre- 
sentative of the United States in a quasi official com- 
‘munication? Commercial agents merely of a subordi- 
nate class, consuls have no power to waive or condone 
any ing, past or present, of the Government un- 
der whose protection they are itted to reside so 
long as they behave well. If 1 have committed any 
wrong to Mr. Covas, you have no power to“ waive” or 
the penalty or prevent his having redress. If 
has committed any wrong to the United States, you 
have still less power to shield him from punishment. 
I take leave to suggest, as a possible explanation of 
this sentence, that you have been so long dealing with 
- arebel eration, which has been supplicating you 
to make such representations eo the Governments 
whose subjects you are, as would induce your sovereigns 
to aid aes peetipenes resins, Set ou have become 
_ rusty in language roper to in representin 
the claims of your fellow citizens to the eonmideratiod 
of a great powerful Government, entitled to equal 
respect with your own. In order to prevent all mis- 
pencapton, and that, for the future, you, tlemen, 
may know exactly the poston upon which | act in re- 
to foreigners resident here, permit me to explain 
you that I think a foreigner resident here has not 
one right more than an American citizen, but at least 
one right less, that is, that of meddling or interfering, 
by discussion, vote, or otherwise, with the affairs of 
| government. 


A few days subsequent to this correspond- 
ence the consuls of Spain, France, and several 
_ other countries presented an elaborate protest 
against those clauses in General Order No. 41, 

_ which prescribed a form of oath to be taken by 
all foreigners resident 5 years in the city, and 
who had not received a protection from their 
Government within 60 days previous to the 
“coreg of the order. The reply of Gen. 
p er was similar in style and tone to that 
_ above given. “ Were it not,” he said, “that 
~ some of the expressions of the document show 
that it was composed by some one born in the 
English togue, I should have supposed that 
many of the misconceptions of the purport of 
the order, which appear in the protest, arose 
from an imperfect acquaintance with the pecu- 

_ liarities of our language. As it is, Iam obliged 
to believe that the faithlessness of the Eng- 

i who translated the order to you, and 

_ wrote the protest, will account for the misappre- 
hensions under which you labor in regard to 
itsterms.” He then showed that the order was 
intended to reach a large class of foreign born 
residents who by their acts had lost their nation- 
alities ; that the limitation of the time in which 
protection must be given was necessary to se- 
eure good faith, some of the consuls having gone 
into, and being then actually in rebel ser- 
vice; that foreigners declining to take the oath 
were not prohibited, as was alleged, from leav- 
ing the city on application to the proper offi- 
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cers, and that those taking it did not necessa- 
rily become naturalized. He requested, in con- 
clusion, that ‘‘no more argumentative protests” 
against his orders should be sent to him by the 
consuls as a body, that being no part of their 
duties or rights, but that they should make ap- 
plication for redress in the customary manner. 

Business meanwhile began to assume some 
activity; a degree of order previously un- 
known in the city was maintained, and, ow- 
ing to the stringent quarantine regulations en- 
forced by the commander-in-chief, the sanitary 
condition of all classes of the inhabitants was 
unusually good. On June 14, the first of a 
series of Union meetings was held, at which 
several of the old residents were present and 
made speeches, and the papers of the 17th an- 
nounced a gratifying increase of Union senti- 
ment among the population at large. 

During the summer no material change in 
the condition of things was experienced, the 
attention of Gen. Butler being directed toward 
the gradual weakening of the latent disunion 
power which still existed to a considerable ex- 
tent among the wealthy classes. By an order 
issued July 25th, all negroes leaving New Or- 
leans by direction of their masters, and who 
joined the national forces, were declared free; 
and early in the succeeding month a tax of 
$312,716 for the relief of the poor was levied | 
on disloyal corporations and firms, being 25 per 
cent. of their contributions in aid of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Confiscations of the prop- 
erty of prominent secessionists, as Gen. Twiggs 
and John Slidell, were also ordered. Subse- 
quent to August 11, all the inhabitants of New 
Orleans were disarmed by order of the mili- 
tary commandant of the city, a proceeding 
which elicited a remonstrance from the French 
consul in behalf of French subjects. In reply, 
Gen. Butler stated that he “could see no just 
cause for complaint against the order,” and 
promised the protection of the United States 
troops against any attempts at violence upon 
disarmed persons, no matter by whom at- 
tempted. Tothe Spanish consul, who protested 
against the stringency of the quarantine laws, 
he replied that his object in enforcing these 
laws in their strictness was “ to save the inhab- 
it@nts of New Orleans, as well Spanish as 
others, from the epidemic of yellow fever.” 
In the latter part of August, the initiatory step 
in the formation of a negro soldiery was taken 
by reorganizing the “ Native Guards,” a colored 
corps of the Louisiana State militia, raised 
under the certificate issued by the former gov- 
ernor of the State, and placing them in the ser- 
vice of the United States. Other organizations 
of a similar kind followed, and by the close 
of the year this branch of the service was 
established on a permanent footing. 

On Sept. 24, Gen. Lewis G. Arnold assum- 
ed command of all the national troops at New 
Orleans and Algiers, and on the same day Gen. 
Butler created a panic among the secession 
syimpathizers, by ordering all Americans, male 
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and female, in his department, to renew their 
allegiance to the United States Government, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment at hard 
labor, and at the same time to submit a return 
of the amount of their real and personal 
property. The native population consequently 
flocked en masse to register their allegiance, 
and within a comparatively short time upward 
of 60,000 persons had complied with the order. 
Soon afterward an order was issued prohibiting 
all persons in New Orleans holding moneys or 
other property in trust for persons in or sym- 
pathizing with the Confederate service ; or from 
paying over the same without an order from 
the military headquarters, under penalty of 
having to refund a similar amount to the United 
States; and on Oct. 22 the relief commission, 
whose labors had been regularly prosecuted 
since the previous May, was directed to supply 
no family where there was an able-bodied male 
member over 18 and under 45 years of age, 
who was either not employed, or had not en- 
listed in the United States army. 

The month of November was distinguished 
by a further series of orders. The most import- 
ant of these was one, framed in accordance with 
the provisions of the confiscation act of July, 
1862, declaring sequestered all the property in 
the district called La Fourche, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, and all in that part of the State 
lying east of the Mississippi, except the parishes 
of Orleans, St. Bernard, and Plaquemines. 
Within these portions of the State sales or trans- 
fers of property were prohibited, and a com- 
mission was appointed to take possession of the 
districts in question, under whose direction the 
sugar plantations were worked in the absence of 
their owners, and the property of disloyal per- 
sons inventoried and sold for the benefit of the 
Government. From these sales, which contin- 
ued until the middle of December, considerable 
sums were realized. Another order suppressed 
distilleries and other manufactories of intoxi- 
cating liquors; another announced that any 
officer, found drinking intoxicating liquors in 
any public drinking place, would be recommend- 
ed to the President for dismissal from the ser- 
vice; and a third prohibited the arrest of any 
slave unless known to be owned by a Union citi- 
zen, or the imprisonment of a slave unless his 
expenses should be prepaid, the slave to be re- 
leased when the money was exhausted. Gen. 
Butler also ordered a list of slaves confined in 
the police jail in the month of November to be 
published, and all whose jail fees were not paid 
within ten days to be discharged, adding: 
‘This is the course taken in all countries with 
debtors confined by creditors, and slaves have 
not such commercial value in New Orleans as 
to justify their being held and fed by the city, 
relying upon any supposed lien upon the slave.” 

A prominent feature in the history of this 
month was a Union meeting, held on the 15th, 
which was terminated by a grand torchlight 
procession through the principal streets. On 
the same day the “ National Advocate” news- 
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paper, established a few months previous, by 
Jacob Barker, and suppressed by order of Gen. 
Butler, for an improper publication, was al- 
lowed to be resumed, the editor having made 
a public apology. On December 8, in com- 
pliance with an order from Gen. Shepley, the 
military governor of Louisiana, an election for 
members of Oongress was held, at which Ben- 
jamin F. Flanders and Michael Hahn were 
chosen to represent the first and second dis- 
tricts of the State, the elective franchise being 
accorded to all citizens who had taken the oath 
of allegiance. 

The next event of importance was the ar- 
rival, on the evening of December 14, of Gen. 
Banks, who had been appointed to supersede 
Gen. Butler in command of the Department of _ 
the Gulf. The news excited surprise among all — 


classes, and not a few of those opposed to the © 


restoration of the national supremacy were © 


- sorry to part with an officer who, if obnoxious -_ 


from his zeal in the discharge of his duties, had 
brought unexampled order and security to the 
city. A meeting of the two generals took 
place on the 15th, at which Gen. Butler ten- — 
dered a cordial welcome to his successor, as- — 
suring him that the troops would render a — 
cheerful obedience to his orders, and, on the 
16th, General Banks issued a general order as- 
suming command of the Department of the 
Gulf and of the State of Texas. Another or- 
der required all military and civil officers in the 
department to report to him, and a third sns- 
pended all public sales of property on account — 
of the United States until further orders. On 
the 15th, Gen. Butler took leave of the troops 
lately under his command, alluding in glowing 
terms to their success in the field, to the resto- 
ration of order and quiet to New Orleans, to the | 
feeding of starving wives and children of ene- 
mies, and stating that the expedition had cost 
the Government less by four fifths than any 
other. He said that the speaking of the word 
‘‘ farewell” was the only sorrowful thought he 
had, and commended them to their new com- 
mander as one worthy of their esteem. The 
following address to the people of New Orleans | 
was issued on the succeeding day : 


Citizens of New Orleans: It may not be inappro- 
priate, as it is not inopportune in occasion, that there — 
should be addressed to you a few words at parting, by 
one whose name is to be hereafter indissolubly con- 
nected with your city. I shall speak in no bitterness, © 
because I am not conscious of a single personal ani- 
mosity. Commanding the Army of the Gulf, I found 
you captured, but not surrendered; conquered, but not 
orderly ; relieved from the ee of an_ army, but 
incapable of taking care of yourselves. Sofarfrom — 
it, you had called A i a foreign legion to protect you — 
from yourselves. u 
opened commerce, brought provisions to your starvin 
people, reformed your currency, and gave you quiet 
protection, such as you had not enjoyed for many 
years. While doing this, my soldiers were subjected 
to obloquy, reproach, and insult. And now, speaking 
to you, who know the truth, I here declare that who- 
ever has quietly remained about his business, affordi 
neither aid nor comfort to the enemies of the Unit 
States, has never been interfered with by the soldiers 


restored order, punished crime, — 
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of the United States. The men who had assumed to 
overn you and to defend P hers city.in arms havi 
| some of your women flouted at the presence of 
those who came to protect them. By a simple order 
(No. 28) I called upon every soldier of this army 
-to treat the women of New Orleans as a tleman 
_ should deal with the sex, with such effect that I now 
call upon the just-minded ladies of New Orleans to say 
whether they have ever suey en so complete protection 
-and calm quiet for themselves and their families as 
since the advent of the United States troops. The 
aenensicn of my country, unrepentant and implacable, I 
have treated with merited severity. I hold that rebel- 
lion is treason, and that treason persisted in is death, 
_ and any punishment short of that due a traitor — 
the 


so much clear gain to him from the clemency o 
Government. n this thesis have I administered 
_ the authority of the United States, because of which I 


am not unconscious of complaint. I do not feel that I 
_ have erred in too much harshness, for that harshness 
has ever been exhibited to disloyal enemies of my 
country, and not to loyal friends. To be sure, I might 
have regaled you with the amenities of British caviliz 
ation, and yet been within the supposed rules of civil- 
ized warfare. You might have been smoked to death 
in caverns, as were the covenanters of Sotland, by the 
command of a general of the royal house of Bagland; 
or roasted like the inhabitants of Algiers during the 
French campaign; your wives and daughters might 
have been given over to the ravisher, as were the un- 
fortunate of Spain in the Peninsula war; or you 
might have been scalped and tomahawked as our 
mothers were at sh pee by savage allies of Great 
Britain, in our own Revolution ; your progerty could 
have been turned over to indiscriminate “loot,” like 
the palace of the Emperor of China; works of art 
which adorned your buildings might have been sent 
niche fi like the paintings of the Vatican; your sons 


have been blown from the mouths of cannon, 
like the pepeys of Delhi; and yet all this would have 
been within the rules of civilized warfare as practised 
by the most polished and the most hypocritical na- 
tions of Europe. For such acts the records of the 
doings of some of the inhabitants of your city to- 
Ww the friends of the Union, before my coming, 
were a sufficient provocative and justification. But I 
have not so conducted. On the contrary, the worst 


_ punishment inflicted, except for criminal acts 


oa 
able by every law, has been banishment, with labor, to 
abarren island, where I encamped my own soldiers be- 
fore marching here. It is true, I have levied upon the 
wealthy rebels, and paid out nearly half a million of 
dollars to feed forty thousand of the starving poor of 
all nations assembled here, made so by this war. I 
saw that this rebellion was a war of the aristocrat 
against the middling men; of the rich against the 

r; a war of the landowner against the laborer ; that 
it was a struggle for the retention of power in the 
hands of the few against the many; and I found no 
conclusion to it save in the subjugation of the few and 
the disenthralment of the many. I therefore felt no 
hesitation in taking the substance of the wealthy, who 
had caused the war, to feed the innocent poor who had 
suffered by the war. AndI shall now leave you with 
the proud consciousness that I with me the 
blessings of the humble and loyal under the roof of 
the cottage and in the cabin of the slave, and so am 
quite content to incur the sneers of the salon or the 
curses of the rich. I found you trembling at the ter- 
rors of servile insurrection. All danger of this Ihave 
prevented by so treating the slave that he had no cause 
to rebel. I found the dungeon, the chain, and the lash 
your only means of enforcing obedience in your ser- 
yants. I leave them peaceful, laborious, controlled by 
the laws of kindness and justice. I have demonstrated 
that the pestilence can be kept from your borders. I 
have added a million of dollars to your wealth in the 
form of new land from the battue of the Mississippi. 
I have cleansed and improved your streets, canals, and 
= — and opened new avenues to unoccupied 

d. Ihave given you freedom of elections, greater 
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than you have ever enjoyed before. I have caused jus- 
tice to be administered so impartially that your own 
advocates have unanimously complimented the judges 
of m So perpreeas You have seen, therefore, the 
benefit of the laws and justice of the Government 
against which you haverebelled. Why, then, will you 
not all return to your allegiance to that Government— 
not with lip service, but with the heart? I conjure you, 
if.you desire to see renewed prosperity, giving busi- 
ness to your streets and wharves—if you hope to see 
your city become again the mart of the Western world, 
fed by its rivers for more than three thousand miles, 
draining the commerce of a country greater than the 
mind of man hath ever conceived—return to your al- 
vay oar If you desire to leave to your children the 
inheritance you received of your fathers—a stable con- 
stitutional government—if you desire that they should 
in the future be a portion of the greatest empire the 
sun ever shone upon—return to your allegiance. There 
is but one thing that stands in the way. There is but 
one thing that this hour stands between you and the 
Government, and that is slavery. The institution, 
cursed of God, which has taken its last refuge here, in 
His providence will be rooted out as the tares from the 
wheat, mre Wr the wheat be torn up withit. I have 
given much thought to this subject. I came amon 
you, by teachings, by habit of mind, by political posi- 
tion, by social affinity, inclined to sustain your domes- 
tic laws, if i A rregerygd they might be with safety to 
the Union. Months of experience and of observation 
have forced the conviction that the existence of slavery 
is incompatible with the safety either of yourselves or 
of the Union. As the system has or grown to 
its present huge dimensions, it were best if it could be 
gradually removed; but it is better, far better, that it 
should be taken out at once thanthat it should longer 
vitiate the social, political, and family relations of your 
country. I am speaking with no philanthropic views 
as regards the slave, but simply of the effect of slavery 
on the master. Seefor yourselves. Look around you 
and say whether this saddening, deadening influence 
has not all but destroyed the very framework of your 
society. I am speaking the farewell words of one who 
has shown his devotion to his country at the peril of 
his life and fortune, who in these words can have nei- 
ther hope nor interest, save the good of those whom he 
addresses; and let me here repeat, with all the solem- 
nity of an appeal to Heaven to bear me witness, that 
such are the views forced upon me by experience. 
Come, then, to the unconditional support of the Goy- 
ernment. Take into your own h your own insti- 
tutions; remodel them according to the laws of na- 
tions and of God, and thus attain that great prosperity 
assured to you by geographical position, only a por- 
tion of which was heretofore yours. 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


To the address of the retiring commander- 
in-chief succeeded the following proclamation 
of Gen. Banks: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Orueans, Dec. 16, 1862. 

In obedience to orders from the President of the 
United States, I assume command of the Department 
of the Gulf, to which is added, by his special order, the 
State of Texas. : 

The duty with which I am charged requires me to 
assist in the restoration of the Government of the 
United States. Itis my desire to secure to the people 
of every class all the privileges of possession and en- 
joyment consistent with public safety, or which it is 

ossible for a beneficent and just government to con- 
er. i : 
In execution of the high trust with which I am 
charged, I rely upon the codperation and counsel of 
all loyal and well-disposed people, and upon the mani- 
fest interest of those dependent upon the pursuits of 

eace, as well as upon the support of the naval and 
and forces. ; ; 

My instructions require me to treat as enemies those 
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who are enemies, but I shall gladly treat as friends 
those who are friends. No restrictions will be placed 
upon the freedom of individuals which is not impera- 
tively demanded by considerations of public safety ; 
but, while their claims will be liberally considered, it 
is due also to them to state that all the rights of the 
Government will be unflinchingly maintained. Re- 
spectful consideration and prompt reparation will be 
accorded to all persons who are wronged in body -or 
estate by those under my command. : 

The Government does not profit by the prolongation 
of the civil contest, or private or public su are 
which attend it. Its fruits are not equally distributed. 
In disloyal States desolation has its empire, both on 
sea and on land. In the North the war is an abiding 
sorrow, but not yet a calamity. Its cities and towns 
are increasing in population, wealth, and power. 
Refugees from the South alone compensate in great 
part for the terrible decimations of battle. 

The people of this department who are disposed to 
stake their fortunes and lives upon resistance to the 
Government, may wisely reflect upon the immutable 
conditions which surround them. The valley of the 
Mississippi is the chosen seat of population, product, 
and power on this continent. In a few years twenty- 
five millions of people, unsurpassed in material re- 
sources, and a en for war, will swarm upon its 
fertile rivers. Those who assume to set conditions 
upon their exodus to the Gulf count upon power not 
given toman. The country washed by the waters of 
the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi can never be per- 
manently severed. If one generation basely barters 
away its rights, immortal honors will rest upon another 
that reclaims them. 

Let it never be said either that the East and the West 
may be separated. Thirty days’ distance from the 
markets of Europe may satisfy the wants of Louisiana 
and Arkansas, but it will not answer the demands of 
Illinois and Ohio. The valley of the Mississippi will 
have its deltas upon the Atlantic. The physical force 
of the West will debouch upon its shores with power 
as resistless as the torrents of its giant river. 

This country cannot be permanently divided. Cease- 
less wars may drain its blood and treasure; domestic 
tyrants or foreign foes af grasp the sceptre of its 
power; but its destiny will remain unchanged. It 
will still be united. God has ordained it. What avails, 
then, the destruction ofthe best Government ever de- 
vised by man, and the self-adjusting, self-correcting 
Constitution of the United States ? 

People of the Southwest, why not accept the con- 
ditions imposed by the imperious necessities of geo- 
graphical configuration and commercial supremacy, 
and reéstablish your ancient prosperity and renown ? 
Why not become founders of States, which, as entrepots 
and depots of your own central and upper valleys, may 
stand in affluence of their resources without a superior, 
and in the privileges of the people without a peer 
among the nations of the earth? 

N. P. BANKS, 


Major-General Commanding. 


The commencement of Gen. Banks’s admin- 
istration was marked by a leniency which 
seemed to indicate that the severity Gen. Butler 
had thought it necessary to exercise was‘either 
distasteful to the new commander or contrary 
to the policy of the Government, and among 
other conciliatory measures adopted was one 
releasing a number of political prisoners, But 
a portion of the people abused his clemency by 
various demonstrations, which brought out the 
following sjgnificant warning: 

HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
\ New OrueEans, Dec. 21, 1862. , 


Information has been received at these headquarters 
that publications, injurious to the character of soldiers 
of the United States, are circulated in the streets, and 
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that anonymous and threatening letters are sent to 
officers connected with the public service. Such 
practices are soar offensive, and criminal, and 
must be suppressed. The troops of this department 
are instructed to observe a respectful deportment to all 
persons, and the same deference will be exacted from 
all persons in their favor. Any attempton the part of 
any person whatever by offensive personal conduct 0 
excite passion, or which tends to personal al i 

or controversy and the disturbance of the public peace, 
will be punished with the sharpest severity known to 
the military laws. The Commanding General requests 
that any violation of this order may be rted to 
these headquarters or to the Proyost Marshal Gen- 
eral. By command of Maj.-Gen. BANKS. | 


That this did not immediately produce the 
effect intended was shown by the riotous con- 
duct of several citizens, who, on Christmas Day, 
cheered in the public streets for President Da- 
vis, and used threatening language toward the 
military authorities. Prompt measures were 
taken to prevent the repetition of such acts, 
and the close of the year found the city excited 
and exhilarated at having escaped from the iron 
rule of Gen. Butler, a 
of its ability to disconcert a commander in 
every respect competent to rule with harshness, 


should his moderation be despised. The popu- — 


lation of New Orleans in 1860 was 168,675, 


NEW YORK, the most populous State in the 
Union, increased in population 783,331 during 
the ten years preceding 1860. The largest 
percentage of this increase has been in the 
cities of the State, which was 58.39 per cent. 
The additional details of the census of 1860, 
which were made up in 1862, relative to New 
York, will be found under Unitep Srarss, to 
which the reader is referred. 

The political aspect of the State of New 
York underwent a remarkable change during 
the year 1862. This was not apparent at the 
spring elections of the towns and counties, 
when the local officers were chosen of the same 
political character as at the presidential election 


in 1860. As the year progressed, however, it — ; 


became apparent that the popular opinion was 
undergoing a change, and this became more 
manifest when the general war policy of the 
Federal Adminstration assumed a new phase. 
The Administration party went into the can- 
vass with the most radical men in nomination. 
Gen. James 8. Wadsworth, as candidate for 
governor, represented the most extreme views 
of the republicans. Horatio Seymour, once 
before governor, was again placed in nomi- 
nation as the democratic candidate, together 
with members for the 88th Congress. The 
election, after a very exciting canvass, resulted 
in a complete change of parties in the State. 
The Legislature- had passed the bill districting 
the State for the choice of members of Congress 
under the census of 1860. This State had forty 
representatives under the census of 1830, thirty- 
four under that of 1840, thirty-three under 
that of 1850, and now thirty-one under that 
of 1860. She will of course have but thirty- 
three electors of President in the next three 
presidential elections, 


apparently confident | 


1 
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_ New York has thus lost three members in 
20 years. The rule was established, in 1850, 
_of limiting bea number of representatives in 
Congress to z 
- The great mass of the citizens of the State 
were divided into only two political parties, the 
democratic and the republican. A small number 
eh voters however associated themselves in a 
third party, which, in the election, codperated 
with the democratic party. Their views were 
comprised in the phrase “ The Constitution, the 
Union, and the enforcement of the laws.” They 
had been the most active members of what had 
been formerly called the ‘American party.” 
_ These voters held a convention at Troy, and 
nominated Horatio Seymour for governor, and 
adjourned. 
_A few days afterward the convention rep- 
resenting the democratic voters assembled in 
_ Albany, and nominated the following candi- 
for State officers: 
For Governor—Horatio Seymour. 
For Lieutenant Governor—David R. Floyd Jones. 
Commissioner—W. J. Skinner. 


For Canal je e 
_ For Inspector of State Prisons—Gaylord J. Clark. 
_ For lek of Court of tapente erick A. Tall- 


The views of this convention on national 
affairs were unanimously expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the democracy of New York, waiving 
the expression of their views nm questions not ren- 
dered a7 ae De by the im ed condition of their 
| country, y declare— 

_ First, That they will continue to render the Govern- 
ment their sincere and united support in the use of all 
legitimate means to suppress the rebellion and restore 
the Union as it was and maintain the Constitution as 
it is—believing that that sacred instrument, founded 

_ in wisdom by our fathers, clothes the constituted au- 
__ thorities with full power to accomplish such purpose. 

Second. That by the peigac to resolution, unani- 
mously passed by Congress in July, 1861, the Govern- 
ment was i ap to the policy inculcated therein, and 
which cannot be departed from without violation of 
public faith, viz: ' 

Resolved, That the present deplorable civil war has 
been forced upon the country by the disunionists of the 
_ Southern States, now in arms against the Constitu- 

tional Government, and in arms around the capital ; 
that in this national emergency Congress, banishin all 
feelings of mere passion or resentment, wall recollect 
only its duty to the whole country ; that this war is not 
waged, on - part, in any spirit of oppression, or = 
any ose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose 0 
Gredurewing or lnterociog with the rights or estab- 
_ lished institutions of those States, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and to pre- 
serve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several States unimpaired; and that as 
soon as these objects are accomplished the war ought 
to cease. 

: Third. That we, having confidence in the loyalty of 
_ citizens of New York, reiterate the sentiments hereto- 
fore expressed by the democratic party—that the illegal 
and unconstitutional arrests and imprisonment of citi- 
zens of this State are without the justification of ne- 
cessity, and we denounce such arrests as a usurpation 
and a crime, and that the freedom of the press, ore 
protected by the Constitution, ought to be maintain 

Fourth. That we are willing to act in the comin 
election with any class of loyal citizens whoagree wi 
us in the principles herein expressed; that we hereby 
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ies eng 2 sa aang we all citizens se giving the most 
emphatic expression ese principles by supporti 
the ticket nominated by the aaron a 


A convention representing the views of the 
republican party assembled at Syracuse on the 
24th of September, and nominated the follow- 
ing candidates for State officers : 


For Governor—James 8. Wadsworth. 

For Lieutenant Governor—Lyman Tremain. 
For Canal. Commissioner—Oliver Ladue. 
For Prison Inspector—Andreas Willmann. 
For Clerk of Appeals—Charles Hughes. 


The views of the convention on national af- 
fairs were expressed by the following resolu- 
tions: 


1. Resolved, That in the midst of the gigantic and 
Tilous civil war which the slaveholders of the South 
ave forced upon the nation all minor party distinc- 
tions are to be forgotten, and all minor political ques- 
tions to be suspended until the rebellion is entirely 
crushed. 

2. Resolved, That we commend the candidates nom- 
inated by this convention to the cordial, undivided 
support of all friends of the Union as men of incor- 
ruptible integrity, of the highest capacity, and approv- 
ed and devoted patriotism. 

8. Resolved, That we urge upon the National Goy- 
ernment the prosecution of the war with the utmost 

igor and ene in the field, and with the utmost 
unity and decision in the Cabinet, and by all the means 
that the God of Battles has placed in its power, bear- 
ing ever in mind that a revolt so wanton, so malignant, 
so pernicious is only to be overcome by the strong 
arm of force. 

4, Resolved, That we hail with the profoundest satis- 
faction the recent proclamation of the President of the 
United States, enforcing the laws of the land against 
the property of traitors in arms, and declaring his in- 
tention to emancipate the slaves of all rebels who do 
not return to their allegiance by the 1st of January, 
1863. 

5. Resolved, That our heartfelt gratitude is due to the 
gallant officers and men of our loyal armies and fleets, 
wherever they may be; that we offer to them our high- 
est admiration for their heroic courage, patient endur- 
ance, and indomitable zeal, and we promise them our 
earnest and unceasing efforts to relieve their distresses, 
strengthen their arms, fortify their hearts, and provide 
3 the future well-being of themselves and their fami- 
ies. 

6. Resolved, That the promptitude and enthusiasm 
with which the people of the State of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio sent one hundred thousand armed men each to 
repel the rebel invader from the soil of freedom en- 
title them to the thanks of the loyal men of every 
State, while it shows the spirit in which the loyal men 
of every State are prepared to meet the foe, come when 


he may. 

7. Fula; That measures should be taken immedi- 
ately by the proper authorities of the State for enrolling, 
arming, and disciplining its militia. 

8. Teentaal That our Prev: and noble free republic 
should be proud of the distinction that her only ene- 
mies are the savages of the West, and the rebels of the 
South, their sympathizers and supporters at the North, 
and the despots of Europe. 


In addition to the State officers thirty-one 
members of Congress were to be chosen, and 
members of the State Legislature, being one 
half the Senate, and all the members of the As- 
sembly. . 

The election was held on the first Tuesday in 
November, being the 4th, and the results were 
as follows: 
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OFFice. "Elected. Votes. Defeated. Votes a 
Governor. ......s<sreestes **Horatio Seymour.........--- 306,649 James §. Wadsworth......... 295,897 | 603,088 
Lieutenant Goyernor....| *D. R. F. Jones......-.+++e+++ 806,705 | L. Tremain.........02..--+0+ 296, 603,405 
Canal Commissioner..... *W. J. SKINNED: 2... ecco ees 807,316 Oliver Ladue....... 296,101. | 603,656 
Prison Inspector........- *Gaylord J. Clark......+e+e+++ 306, Andreas Willmann.. 296,945 f 603,655 
Clerk Court of Appeals...| *F,. A. Tallmadge...........-- 805,467 Charles Hughes..... -| 296,798 | 602,505 
Thirty-eighth Congress— 

Ist District. ..-| *H. G. Stebbins.........e000+ 9,908 R. 0. MCormick ..64+.+00 00+ 7,759 17,672 
2d “3 *M. Kalbfleisch...........006. 10,588, SUS Be oe sco] | BOL 16,056 
8d “ *M. Fy Odell nicsssuscasvaeney 8,915 J. Humphrey.....cscccssee-e 7,506 16,489 
4th “ *B. Wo00d ciasweiswees evaiesies 7,828 H. Walbridge......... aigebss 4,535 1 
5th - #F W00d 24. ccsccosvaaseewes 8,176 John aeons Veasvbes see's 8,488 11, 
6th a Xl, Ward... .svetacesteuauan ewe 6,942 F. A. Con vvocvescewesen’ 4,839 12,79T 
Tth a *J, W. ChAnIeR. 2 555s scssdyes 9,326 As Boree.. sas iG bs bcceae 2,937 12,814 
Sth " « *James Brooks.........+++ ies 9,625 E. C. Cowdin........ PANS 5,570 15,821 
9h ¥A, Hortisk . . ooo secsses easus 7,823 J. M. Murphy.......s.2.----.| 4,085 11,422 
10th “ *W. Radford:...ccserescesecse| 8,878 E. Haight ....... Var debseeste 7,921 19,389 
atu |S *C, H. Winfield.......... asin 9,326 8. Wa Fullerton... cnscseaee 7,572 16,912 
129th)! EL AS Nolnot Jos v os osawass «| 10,275 C. L. Beele...... Array Mas 8,965 19,265 
13th x 93. B. SUGCIGs cise 6 pe kada spear 0,263 Thos. Coriell, 3 ici ececses 8,422 18,692 
ASC 20 er paces WH. OPM: <5 avsunees eae tees 15,715 Hi Srntth ss on hi cwseenvanesset) 2O0Oe 26,385 
AST 8 eishyaes *J, A. Griswold.........065 . 12,226 HDOGG. visevacte steer ennses 10,939 23,175 
JOthy AO waste est O/eogel. oc. tak cape ceenee 7,654 Bi Pi Barhawisss . oii yest 6,987 14,643 
Tit pt cp keasee OB, Hubbard, sceswiecnkss oh 12,015 D, O..SNGSON Ss esis os ose sins ov 5,867 17,891 
Oe a A ae J .! ML DEAPVEN sso sacs saws 13,096 J. Blood.......- asiclea idea's at hee 25,691 
Mth OF Hive ieee B.  Merr ook. cata de 14,918 BR. Parke <c..5csese0es re 458 
20th © at peo mae Ag Wi ae soe setaxsie sae 14,826 oe neers 11,031 25,875 
21st ar 58 Oi ROPURM. cs ccy ete hws secete 9,943 R. Conkling...... iviphoosaes 9,845 19,790 
22d Veen ed saree D. C. Littlejohn ............. 12,667 W.Litus. csstesstietecse aoe 8,453 21,150 
23d y* eiewalens J. 2s D8ViSiissweiie toons saae 13,032 QM, Strong. isos ew se eacewsies 9,257 314 
Bern © CI Seo eee Dy POMEIOY) owas san caene y 834 8.,G. Hadloy’...ceeseunis sees 11,196 048 
CG lie SE 8 D. Morris........ evan ibaawoet 11,615 SS TOW. .teccwesnsstssseens 8,157 19,778 
a ea nied tne pie G. IW. Hotchkiss... 5. .o.4.005 889 C. G. Day...... Seda eae Naas 9,731 677 
PTB Fc Seeav aun R. B. Vanvalkenburgh....... 4,887 8. G. Hathaway ........ wee 10,774 25,667 
Pei | ASA vee. Freeman Clark. ............ 11,193 Boe \ORURGN cp wewascecesivess 833 031 
Both eee seve], AL WEADK. co sctcesedssencveats 20410 TW. SARC oe cw ox Wee's voweede 9,627 20,114 
80th ees ap aee i) AS a EARLS Sy aie aide dos Oia ie 2,400 E. G. Spaulding.............. 8,985 1,404 
iat yo 7 8S. Re Bi Fenton v5... ceaeesA 11,950 8. 2; Caldswelly ssc cccnsskeos 6,982 18,940. 
* On the democratic ticket, 
j is- Republican. Democrat, 
The first fourteen of the Congressional dis- ,.4, 6: careianon ena 3 


tricts gave majorities for Seymour, and the 
other 17 districts gave majorities for Wads- 
worth. The vote in these districts, as com- 
pared with the vote of 1860, was as follows: 


1860. 1862. 
Repub, Dem. Wads. | Seym. © 
Fourteen districts......| 110,249. | 149,796 | 86,459 | 141,041 
Seventeen districts... ..| 252,897 | 162,714 | 209,438 | 165,608 
TOG ver caves crouse es 362,646 | 312,510 | 295,897 | 806,649 


In the interior of the State there was an 
actual gain of 2,894 on the side of the demo- 
crats, while there was a decline of 40,665 in 
the number of votes cast. The votes for 
members of the Legislature divided that body 
as follows: 


TOWED: so iccwiestctenic sss pein sheen) Oe 64 
The revenue of the State of New York for 
the year 1862 was greatly improved, through 
the increased receipts from the canals, derived 
as well from enlarged tonnage as from higher 
tolls, which in gross reached the large sum 
of $5,180,000, of which $4,854,959.67 were net 
‘receipts, an excess of $946,254 over the pre- 
vious year. The whole receipts of the treasury — 
were as follows: 

Receipts from all sources October 1, 1861, to 


September 30, 1862 ............ depedecddes $20,840,918 20 
Payments same period.........seccceccceces 18,165,233 86 
" Exxcess receipts........0ssceecesceeecueces $2,675,684 34 

Balance October 1, 1861............eeeee0- 8,074,941 85 

In treasury October, 1862.............00.- 750,626 19 


The operation of the canal ‘department was 
as followg: : : 


RECEIPTS. 2 EXPENSES. 
On hand October 1, 1861 ...............0085 $2,604,621 25 REQPR DAI on cosa skein Gabisevs saevep eon see $2,120,000 00 
Canal tolls for fiscal year.............c0e0ss 4,854,989 67 ANCOTORLIOT COD iepies ves. <scslesicevecsceaccuse 1,429,859 36 
Proceeds from taxes for fiscal year.......... 2,769,623 00 Repairs, &c.,-on canals......cceseeescceseces 1,758,621 33 
RIENGF AONTCOS: 5)... sicis dein cee danestececantwen 168,881 61 Miscellaneous objects.........s.eeeeeceeee -. 509,882 10 
ROEM stan, 2.5 pecceg waste bei llee sceURS $10,893,115 62: EGUB Scatcn at cramps sikwene 4% Avaae tesa sxe 


Balance on hand September 80, 1862 


et eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee CeCe CeCe eee eT eee eee ee 


$5,808,811 79 
£599,808 88 


The sum of the principal and interest of the 
debt paid during the year, $3,549,857.86, was 
paid in specie, at considerably increased expense 
to the State, since none ofits revenues were paid 
in coin, which was at a high premium. With 
the depreciation of the Federal paper, this 
charge is likely to prove onerous. The tolls 
and canal dues are payable in the bankable cur- 
rency of the State, and the State deposits in 
banks are payable in the legal tender of the 


Government. The State honor and credit were 
held to require the payment of its debts in the 
currency, specie, in which they were contract- 
ed. When the Federal Government, therefore, 
imposed upon the State a depreciated currency 
for its revenues, it subjected it to a tax of over 
$1,000,000 to buy coin with which to pay 
interest. This was not the only mode, how- 
ever, in which the Federal Government ab- 
sorbed the means of the State. An act of 
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_ Congress exempts United States stocks from 
State taxation, and the New York banks held 
125,000,000 of the various Federal stocks. 
: us that large sum was withdrawn from the 
', operation of State taxes, diminishing the State 
revenue nearly $600,000, in addition to the 
sums held by individuals. The commissioners 
of internal revenue also claimed that the 
stamps and other taxes were applicable to the 
transactions of the State treasury. The House 
of Representatives passed a bill to exempt State 
Governments from taxation. This was rejected 
in the Senate—thus intimating on the part of 
that body a purpose to absorb State revenues 
into the Federal treasury; since, the right to 
tax being admitted, there is no limit to the 
rate, which may comprise the whole. 
The debt of the State, Oct. 1, 1862, was as 
follows: 


MOTs, San cece dice sais oe0d seen ons $28,981,610 25 
Of general fund debt...........-s0e.--eeeee 6,505,654 87 
Wotal State debt..............c0.-0.--+00s $30,487,264 62 


By abstaining from further borrowing, and 
by depositing the usual annual contributions to 
the credit of the sinking funds, the comptroller 
estimates that the above debt will be substan- 
tially extinguished within 12 years. 

‘ The canal debt at that time was held as fol- 
ows: . 
@n United States account............2-+++++ $22,528,752 89 
SPR TOrGIAT ACOOINE ..0..< cnpcccsisnscesesacce 1,452,827 36 
Total canal debt............. sececeee $23,981,610 25 


The canal debt was nearly all held by the 
bank department, as security for bank circula- 
_ tion, as follows: 

_ Stateenent of New York State Canal Stock, held by 
Basking ped Insurance Corporations in the State of 
ew LOrk, 


By whom held. Amount. Poteet per 

RODEN ALB a dt adie coalla ssa cacns aa $5,200,106 13} $260,005 
oe ae 11,094,656 00; 665,679 36 
RPPURLN Sd peas cbayos t vnaltsaee 225,000 00 15,750 00 
$16,519,762 13) $941,434 67 
Ba: OS, 265s cas se pns $445,667 00 288 85 
0. 6's . 2,060,700 00; 125,642 00 

Do. Ts. 104, 7,280 
Insurance Companies 5’s....... $152,400 00 $7,620 00 
Do. OB, o205 a8 220,000 00 13,200 00 
Do. TUsce 570,000 00 89,900 00 
$942,400 00; $60,720 00 
$20,072,529 13 $1,155,860 02 


The State paying the interest on these stocks 
at a time when gold was at 30 per cent. prem. 
for the United States legal tender, raised the 
amount of interest to be paid to nearly $1,500,- 
000. The operation of the banking law framed 
by Congress was intended to cause a substitu- 

tion of United States bonds for the New York 
stocks thus held. as security for circulation. 
The tax is imposed upon banks organized under 
the new law as well as upon the old banks, but 
not to so great an extent. 

The banks of the State of New York under- 
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went some change during 1862. Of the old 
banks 7 charters expired, as follows: 


BANKS, 


Capital. Anuthoriz, age 


cireula'n,| Sept, 1862, 


Bank of Orange County, Goshen. |$105,660 |$178,000 300 
Bank of Rome, Rome oosencder 100,000 160 mee =e 
Bank of sms a 8 cade 150,000 | 175,000 “ne 
Essex County k, Keeseyille. .| 100,000 | 150,000 sabe 
Schenectady Bank......+....... 150,000 | 175,000 | 161,000 
Steuben County Bank, Bath ....| 150,000| 175,000 2,000 
Leather Manuf, Bank, N. Y. City| 600,000! 450,000 | 297,000 


Of these, three—the Bank of Rome, Bank 
of Salina, and the Essex County Bank—ceased 
business, and are winding up their affairs. 
The four others, with six new associations, and 
six individual bankers, deposited securities and 
commenced business under the general law, 
raising the number of banks doing business in 
the State to 305. There are also 53 in process 
of liquidation at the close of the fiscal year. 

There had been a substitution of United 
States stock for other securities during the 
year. The circulation in 1862 increased $9,541,- 
625, as follows: 


= 
Guy Banks. Other banks. PI 
September, 1861....| $8,540,119 | $20,475,629 | $28,015,748 
September, 1862....} 9,710,016 27,847,357 87,557,873 
Increase......... $1,179,897 $7,371,728 $9,541,625 


This large increase was compelled to some 
extent by the withdrawal of the metals from 
circulation, causing an urgent demand for small 
notes, which the banks alone could supply. 
This demand was the more urgent as the United 
States issued none under $5, and the larger the 
issues of those the more small notes were re- 
quired to make change. Hence, notwithstand- 
ing the increased circulation, the redemptions 
were less, and also the number of notes re- 
turned upon the department. 

The amount of Federal stocks held by the 
New York banks at the close of the year was 
as follows: 


been ay edges SWS Ua Wie cava Shean vee anes $31,631,708 
eas 0 tcnin din stan ES EE 
Indebtediness OORMMORLOD gold ccossucees aces esse 14,941,679 
Certificates bearing interest. ........-+seesnees 87,047,870 
Certificates payable in gold......... ie timnstans 6,774,612 
Demand and oan Tender Notes ......2.-.--. 20,189,098 
Total of Banks .........-ccescseecececcceces $130,968,044 
Say Banks finde . icc.cssvencsqucesccecvne 0,392,102 
as dane wader? layne ae "626, 
Botel. . cndas caWecs bass Caw habs eWias<ask><s $153,986,574 


The entire funded debt of the Government 
being at the same time $500,978,142. The New 
York banks held about 30 per cent. of it, or an 
amount double the sum of their aggregate cap- 
ital, and were not in a position to make further 
advances to the Government. 

The number of railroads in the State of New 
York, is 82; of these 16 made their annual re- 
ports for 1862 to the State engineer at Albany. 
The aggregate of the reports shows the follow- 
ing results: 


Amount of capital stock authorized............ $102,054,400 
Asnount of oupltal stock paid int....s-.sc-0re-5- pen pan 
’ 7 


Amount of funded debt ......cscccsereeeeerers 
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Amount of floating debt ...........ccceeeeeeees $1,670,270 
Amount of funded and floating debt ........... 738, 


Total cost excluding city roads ...........+++++ 136,559,727 
Length of roads in miles............0..2+-0000% 8,319 
os . CeeRsaccniadeccaccsse oe 2,800 
. e “ in operation, &c., ex- 
cluding city roads.........sse cece ecseeeees 2,7 
Miles run by passenger trains..........++-+se+ 10,850,907 
wh paette “3 POMALY «ce caves eee 6,448,77 
NAMED Ee ck wc ccp.sscccash<aceubencepe tess 17,299,684 
Number of p gers of all cl carried in 
ORPA. 5 dsc sodanpsatees vonceascovenepeene ,690,60 
Same, excluding city cars .........seeeseeenees 12,870,455 
Number of miles travelled by passengers, city 
roads not included ......--sseecececeesvece 380, 
Miles run by freight trains....6.....2eeeeeeeeee 9,596,696 
Number of tons carried.......+.sssccesceeesces 6,506,183 
Total Carnings...<ksnbhpapsetciccsgduad snes snee $29,507,180 
OP CGY TORTS Tek cece ca whe taeereseetetuss 2,344,051 
Total Lo fag including dividends, amount to 
surplus fonds; d60, 20.20.00 ovecseccencnssce 26,221,180 
Of which City: TOAdS.<. 7. ccc ac ccccbecesvesccses 2,431, 
Number of passengers killed .......... oneseee 
Of which on city Toads. ......scccecccccscsccces 6 
Number of passengers injured.......e.seese00 45 
Of which by me ROMS -catsventacedscersscesye 21 
Number of employés killed... ..........eeeeee0 51 
Others than employés and passengers killed.... 80 
“- 4 = injured... 42 
Total killed ped roads, 12). sic ves ewceee 153 
* injure © ty roads, 81) .....ss.es00 115 
Average cost per mile of road and equipment, 
excluding city roads .......c0sscceeeeveees $50,396 04 
U6; Of Binwia GEAGK 5 vs sitac vane canskghbeescceas 82,386 52 


Of the 82 companies 26 are passenger roads 
employing horse power only. Seven of these, 
being Buffalo, Syracuse, Brooklyn, and Troy 
roads, are formed under the general law and 
are therefore not required to report to the State 
engineer. The business of the two Grand 
Trunk roads for the year was comparatively as 
follows: 


+ 


Central 


Railroad. Railroad. Total. 
Passengers........ $1,200,451 $2,389,724 $3,590,175 
Freights..........| 7,065,368 | 6,607,330 | 13,672,693 
Miscellaneous..... 134,521 859,772 494,293 
Total 1862...... $8,400,335 $9,356,827 $17,757,161 
MS SOSES ae 6.214.181 | — 7,309,042 13,523,223 
Increase........ $2,186,154 | $2,047,785 | $4,253,938 


The gain on the Erie in freight is very large, 
and in both roads the aggregate for the year is 
25 per cent. in excess of the previous year, 
showing not only ‘the effect of the war in send- 
ing produce East, but also the large share 
which New York gets of the business. 

A report of a Senate committee on the manu- 
facture of salt, states that, allowing nothing for 
the use of the salt works, which are private 
property, nor for the lands on which the salt 
works stand, the wells, pump-houses, machin- 
ery, aqueducts, &ec., all of which belong to the 
State, the cost of producing salt did not ex- 
ceed 114 cents per bushel for fine or boiled, and 
5 cents per bushel for coarse or solar. 

The amount of salt inspected was 5,315,694 
bushels of fine, and 1,884,697 bushels of coarse, 
making 7,200,391 bushels, producing, at 19 

. cents per bushel, $1,368,074.29, the cost of 
which was, for 5,315,694 bushels fine at 
11} cents, $606,304.81; for 1,884,697 bushels 
coarse at 5 cents, $94,234.70. Total, $700,539. 
51. Showing that it sold for $667,534.78 more 
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than it cost to produce it, leaving out of the — 


estimate all compensation for the use of the 


property, public or private, which contributed 


to its production. 


The State of New York continued its gigan- 4 


tic exertions in support of the Federal Govern- 
ment and appropriated men and money with : 

lavish hand. It sent 120 regiments into the 
field in 1862, when the President made 
successive calls, one for 300,000 men for: 
war, and the other for 300,000 men for n 
months. New York offered and paid a bow 
of $50 per head to each volunteer, and the 
disbursements for 73,000 men amounted te 

$3,650,000, carrying the State war expendit 
to nearly $10,000,000, making with town 
county subscriptions fully $20,000,000, paid by 
the people of the State of New York for boun- 
ties and for the support of the families of 
troops. The entire number of regiments s 
to the field was as follows: 


28 infantry regiments, 8 months.......... 15,838 
3S. i* x 2 FORTS sas ecctveses 80,131 
128 * cs S Years ..ci2ccessen 112,411 
Recruits for old regiments...........++.-. 29, 
11 cavalry regiments, 1 battalion.............2.0005 
Artillery: 5 regiments, 6 battalions, 13 batteries.... 
Engineers: 1 regiment............0eseececceees ooee 
Ricketts’ battalions ..:/s.ccsesucns <b occnenneeneee 
TOM. cans nah cetooesacieacedn athena seeteemne 
Recruits inthe State. 2. si secs veevescabeun 0) 
TOtal ses nsvcvestacttasesusausneeseseoeeaeenee 9 


The recruits made for the regular army an¢ 
for the regiments of other States may raise 
these figures to 225,000 men. Of the regiments 
raised, about 70 had their headquarters in New 
York City. 7 

The Legislature passed a militia law, to en- 
rol the citizens of the State, under State officers 
in accordance with the Federal Constitution. 
So far as it relates to the enrolment of persons 
subject to military duty, it differs but little from 
the old law. All persons in the army or navy 
or volunteer force of the United States, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, public officers and their offi- 
cial employés, Shakers and Quakers, profes- 
‘sors, teachers and pupils in all institutions of 
education, firemen, and all persons who are by 
laws of the State or United States exempt from 
military duty, are exempted by this bill. So 
are all idiots, lunatics, paupers, habitual drunk- 
ards and persons convicted of infamous crimes. 


All other white male citizens shall be enrolled — 


-at least once in two years, by the command 
ant. of the company district. 
ment shall be divided into'two reserves. The 


first reserve comprises all white males between 
The second re-_ 


serve all between the ages of 30 and 45. This 


‘the ages of 18 and 80 years. 


force, as enrolled, constitutes the reserve mili- 
tia of the State. 

There must be an annual inspection; fine for 
absence, $1. The bill provides for the organi- 
zation of a national guard. This includes the 
present uniformed militia of the State, and all 
volunteer companies that shall hereafter be or- 
ganized in the several company districts of the 


Such enrol- : 


a em 


State. It consists of eight divisions, 32 bri- 
fades, and 128 regiments and battalions—the 
latter divisions to conform as nearly as possible 
to the Assembly districts; each company not 

ess than 32,normorethan100men. The Na- 
onal Guard is to be uniformed at the expense 
of the State. All major-generals and the com- 
missary-general are nominated by the gover- 
“nor, and confirmed by the Senate. Brigadier- 
generals and brigade inspectors are to be 
elected by the votes of the field officers of each 
brigade; field officers of each regiment by the 
yotes of the commissioned line officers of the 
egiment; and captains and lieutenants by the 
-yotes of the company. No commissioned offi- 
“cer can be removed from office but by the Sen- 
ate, on the recommendation of the governor, 
by a courtmartial, or a retiring or examining 
board. The supervisors of each county in 
which a company of the National Guard shall 
_be fully organized, are required to construct or 
‘rent a suitable armory for a drillroom, and 
_ place of deposit of the arms, uniforms, equip- 
‘ments and camp equipage of said company or 
‘companies, the expense of which is made a 
county : the supervisors of the 
county neglect to do this, the commandant of 
‘the regiment is authorized to procure said ar- 
‘mory, the annual rent of which shall not ex- 
ceed $250 for each company, which rent shall 
a county charge and paid by the supervisors. 
‘There will be one annual brigade parade, and 
“eleven drills in each year, and a monthly parade 
_ of each company. Second enlistment 7 years. 
_ The members are exempt from jury duty, 
_ highway taxes, &c. Camps of instruction are 
_ established in each division. Privates get $1 
“each day of service. The power of the com- 
‘mander-in-chief is very ample; and although 
‘the selection of none of the officers except 
“Major-generals devolves upon him, yet the 
‘provisions of the bill give him almost absolute 
_ power as to their subsequent disposition. In 
_ May, under the call of the President for 50,000 
_ troops, new regiments were organized and re- 
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ments. The enrolment that took place conse- 
quent upon the order from Washington for a 
draft of men was completed in Sept., and 
the whole number between 18 and 45 was as 
follows: 


PLACES. coretied, | Exempt. | Ushlete 
Se eg eae 
Rest of State ............ 629,774 | 83,945 | 545,595 
IROEAI; 5 220s sane oe 903,801 | 189,198 | 764,608 


The charter election for the city of New 
York was held Dec. 2, and the results were 
nearly the same as to the position of parties as 
at the November election. The number of 
votes polled was 64,280, or 12,551 less than in 


November. The results were as follows by 

wards for corporation counsel and comptroller: 
Comptroller. Corporation Counsel. 
Wakbs. Brennan Devlin, 

Ha +, | Bradford, 

anaae D eae Republican. rere 
1st Ward..... $28 1,216 195 906 
BOSS Six 182 201 150 217 
~ Oe 213 288 170 281 
ge errs 887 1,390 161 1,525 
Mle 6" 5295: 748 1,297 483 1,467 
Es Oe 138 3,013 124 2.998 
TM ast 935 1,890 759 2.087 
ere 1,210 1,741 836 1,993 
Mth: ace 2,381 1,702 1,892 2,048 
Mth. “; 2.03 1,066 1,203 760 1,415 
fi alg dale 1,838 2,688 905 2,972 
Wth “ 2... 1,126 1,887 718 2,224 
BER a POs ui 840 1,497 681 1,585 
ae 404 1,793 261 1,874 
ioe SS: 1,543 $90 1,228 1,068 
Mite. B.Sc. 1,997 1,832 1,655 2.111 
rt We ee 1,919 3,043 1,490 8,532 
tote 55.2 1,869 2,077 1,824 2,159 
198, 1,119 1,847 S98 2,020 
2th * .,... 2,016 8,032 1,598 3,877 
ie * .... 2,080 1,905 1,688 2,142 
Sia 1,596 2,453 1,835 2,68T 
Total........ 25,380 | 88885 | 18866 | 42,683 


Brennan’s majority, 13,505; Devlin’s ma- 
jority, 24,272. The whole board of council- 
men were democratic Union. 

The operations of the five city railroads for 


| ‘avenue and 6th avenue began running in 1853. 
| The 8d and 8th avenues in 1854, and the 9thin 


_ ¢ruiting offices opened to fill up the old regi- the fiscal year was as follows. 
Second Arenue.| Third Avenue. | Sixth Avenue. ae. Ninth Avenue. 
Length of single track ..........0.-ceeeescececeesceee 16 miles. 163 miles. 8? miles. 16 miles. | 18 miles. 
Wr: the ees Ree eS 000 | $1,170,000 $750,000 | $800,000 | $795,360 
ee egage | unas | Magee | seme | ee 
TE coe a eae Vaca al gunn Sab wes Guncae 42,500 ip 25,000 abe 
eee Mee tyyhe ms bee eee t Try MPT are oe $1,142,500 | $1,570,000 $775,000 | $825,000 | $317,360 
OE ape aa a pret $1,101,872 | $1,757,023 | $1,089,816 | ¢9s9s65 | $787,446 
Nt ds ET oat. 2S; aad 206 E cae ewan 711,119 | 11,492,999 955,647 | 7,999,696 | 1,789,963 
gecko ak pet Sek daar aA “zasoss | asserse | gacesis | gaeu'ess | "gsoeos 
dae Gh Dre ae IST) a lads ds Wa vs's od oh 638 $21,591 $68,063 $13,108 $6,060 
Operating road ah : ists B46 201,603 935,311 ) 4,008 
Risen’ 2.2 iT GEE cen. ae 140.400 ‘iioo | 96,000 | 2 
Total disbursements........1<.2.--e++-cececesess $209,195 |  9595,082 | gs44ecs | $344,419 | $71,543 
The length includes double track. The 24 1858. The number of passengers carried an- 


nually on each and all other routes was as fol- 
lows: 
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Second : Eighth 
YEARS. pepe Third Avenue. | Sixth Avenue. ‘epenuis Ninth Avenue. Total. 

SR mi ae 354,000 5,120,500 ¥e Me 5,474,500 
SDS Jo's. Seneca Geebes whe csidcwasdsecocence 2,500,000 re 5,195,581 rr, cece 7,695,581 
1 I eS ak 3s a 8,547,660 5,770,078 4,237,583 4,311,676 ak 17,866,997 
TBOG ss sive eee ee cree ae abuses ntereviosss 8,867,371 7,131,881 4,757,108 6,097,299 ie 4,858,659 
USOT irc akenacet cons cede cocccesseccecces 8,936,008 8,105,515 5,240,978 6,829,452 Sees 24,111,983 
MODS eva cuviesGGS soc cacs eters sncescccce 4,504,645 2 5,612,357 6,768,203 were 24,730,667 
TODO ce dics oocucesc rece coscccrssenencea 5,182,011 9,974,101 6,479,127 7,589,997 170,440 29,395,678 
TBBD give ce sc ddccscccvccscccsacecceccscece 5,196,602 12,109,417 3898, 1,175,040 1,984,341 84,464 

TBGL o.oo ccc ccc ec ce cern seve ccocccescces 640,751 11,824,928 6,890,801 7,418,905 ,906,086 82,676,471 
RR as cca eter woe pocerrAsns visinsecune 4,711,119 11,482,892 6,955,647 7,899,696 1,789,963 82,289,317 


These figures do not embrace the Harlem or 
4th avenue railroad, nor include the omnibus 
travel. The number carried in each year in- 
creased annually until 1860, when it culmi- 
nated. The war seems to have produced a 
diminution of the number carried. The popu- 
lation of the city increased during the ten 
years ending with 1860, nearly 300,000—but a 
large proportion of the passengers carried were 
strangers in the city. The number for 1860 
exceeded by a few millions the whole popu- 
lation of the Union. 

The colleges and academies of the State 
showed the usual degree of prosperity in the 
year 1862. There were 17 colleges in the State 
in operation, and three more in progress for 
females only. There are three others in course 
of organization. There are also 10 theological 
seminaries. Three are Roman Catholic. 
number of medical schools is eleven—of law 
schools 5 are in operation, including the law 
school of Columbia College. Three colleges 
have first graduate scientific courses. There is 
also an agricultural college at Ovid, and the 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy. 

The report of the regents of the university 
give the number of incorporated academies at 
226; of them 220 made reports. The capital 
and investment were $2,929,083, and debt 328,- 
681. The cash receipts were $646,623. Teach- 
ers’ salaries $436,920—number of teachers, 
1,048. The number of volumes in the libraries, 
129,275. The number of students in attend- 
ance was 35,748, against 37,929 in the previous 
year. Theexistence of the war seemed to have 
an influence in diminishing the attendance. 

NORTH CAROLINA, one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union, increased in popu- 
lation 23,583 during the ten years terminating 
in June, 1860. The further details furnished 
by the census of 1860 respecting North Caro- 
lina will be found under Unirep Srarss, to 
which the reader is referred. 

At the approach of Gen. Burnside’s com- 
mand upon the coast of North Corolina much 
confidence was felt on the part of the authori- 
ties that they would be able to make a success- 
ful resistance. A few days served to dispel 
these delusions, and change the aspect of their 
situation. The entire coast was exposed to the 
invasion of the Federal troops. This change 
quenched a spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
Confederate Government, which was beginning 
to prevail under grievances that the State had 
suffered. Efforts, however, were now made to 
prevent the advance of the Federal troops into 
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the interior, and to make as successful opposi- 
tion to their movements as might be possible. 

On the 13th of February the adjutant-gen- 
eral of the State, by order of the governor, is- _ 
sued a call for five regiments of volunteers for _ 
the war to make up the quota of the State in 
the Confederate army. A bounty of fifteen 
dollars was offered to each volunteer—to be — 
paid by the State, and fifty dollars by the Con- 
tederate States. . 

When the subject of conscription was under: 
consideration in the Confederate Congress, the 
people and the press of North Carolina gener- 
ally took most decided grounds against it, as 
looking to a military despotism, as subvert- 
ing the constitution and as destructive of 
personal liberty. It was said, “a panic pre- 
vails in the country, and those in authority 
have but to ask for power on the ground of 
military necessity, and the oldest and most 
sacred safeguards of freedom are yielded with- — 
out a question.” At the same time the Con- 
federate Government sent an agent into the 
State to borrow, purchase, or, if necessary, im- 
press all the arms in the hands of the citizens. 
This whole action was looked upon as, on the 
one hand, calling into the field, as hireling 
soldiers, all the fighting men between eighteen 
and thirty-five, and, on the other hand, dis- 
arming the remainder of the population. The 
governor, on the 15th of April, issued a proc- 
lamation to the citizens, stating that they 
would be protected in preserving from seizure 
their private arms as a means of self-defence, 
but requesting them to give information of al 
public arms. 

By the action of the Legislature in encourag- 
ing private enterprise, an establishment was 
put in operation at Raleigh at the beginning of 
the year, which manufactured about two thou- 
sand pounds of powder daily. It bore a satis- 
factory trial in comparison with the Dupont 
powder. 

The State convention, called into existence — 
in 1861, for the purpose of passing the ordi- 
nance of secession, assembled at an adjourned 
session on the 21st of April. It was thought 
that such circumstances had occurred. as to 
dispose many of its. members to repeal that 
ordinance if it had been practicable. 

The election for State officers in North 
Carolina takes place on the second Thursday 
in August. Some months before this election 
the person who should be the next governor of 
the State became a subject of active discus- 
sion. One party desired a man who was not 8 


_ proscriptive secessionist, and the other desired 
one who was radical and thorough on secession, 
and who would sustain the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, even at the expense of State rights. 
Both parties sustained the war. The candi- 
dates nominated for the office were William 
Johnson, of Mecklenberg county, and Zebulon 
B. Vance, of Buncombe county. The grounds 
of opposition to Mr. Johnson were thus set 


Who is William Johnson of spent 5 the demo- 
cratic nominee for the high and responsible position 
governor, is a question which is daily asked. Mr. 
fohnson is nominally a resident of Charlotte, Meck- 
len county, where he owns a considerable prop- 
erty. He is president of the Charlotte and South Caro- 
lina rai which runs from Charlotte to Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina, where the business of- 
fice of the road is located, and where Mr. Johnson re- 
sides, in which city he has made | investments 
and. becomes thoroughly identified with the interests 
of South Carolina, and more especially is he identified 
with her political heresy of secession, in which he is 
most completely indoctrinated, and is what might be 
called a forward student in this new school of political 
science. He is a lawyer by profession, but has never 
risen above the sphere of a county practitioner in repu- 
tation, He has a member of the islature, 
is a member of the sovereign convention of this State, 
and was among the first to vote in favor of secession. 


Col. Vance, on the other hand, was opposed 
as “failing to enjoy the confidence of the 
friends of the Confederacy,” and was thus 
spoken of: : 

Unfortunately, there yay to exist a belief 
(doubtless obtained from the course of the “Stand- 

a) among the troops that the election of Vance 
_ will bring peace, which will give him (Vance) all the 

votes of who have been pressed into the ranks, 
which, including the votes from the opposition regi- 
ments, made up wholly as they are from the opposite 
party, may elect Vance. 


The friends of Mr. Vance thus described their 
position : “ We belong to the people’s war party. 
Vance is the leader of it. It is for the war, 
and, at the same time, for liberty, consewva- 
_ tism, and reform at home.” 

The following is an appeal made by the 
friends of Mr. Johnson to the electors, urging 
them to vote against Col. Vance: 


A governor and Legislature of North Carolina are to 
be elected Thursday, August 7. It will be the most 
important election held in the State. The duration of 
the war, and the faith of the South, hang upon the re- 
sults. Whether Col. Vance or Mr. Johnson, as indi- 
viduals, shall be elected, is a matter of small import- 
ance; but itis of great importance for the South to 
triumph in this war, and for North Carolina to con- 
tinue true to the cause to the end of it, without mani- 
festing the smallest signs of backing out and deserting 
the sisterhood of the Confederate States, after all their 
united sacrifices, when success is almost ready to 
crush the common foe, rendering independence and a 
nationality won by stout arms and brave hearts certain. 
Mr. Johnson, emphatically, is the Confederate or 
Southern candidate—the issue having been placed 
upon that ground by the press in the interest of Col. 

ance, and likewise by political meetings held in his 
behalf and stump orators that have spouted around 
during the canvass. That is the issue which has been 
placed before the people of the State by the advocates 
of Col. Vance. And the question which the people 
will have to decide in this election, as thus presented, 
is, shall the State recede from the position which she 
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assumed to her Southern sisterhood when she with- 
drew from the United States, and again join the Yan- 
kee nation? The election of Col. Vance would indicate 
the popular will of the — of North Carolina to re- 
enter the old Union, and we desire that they will vote 
upon the question understandingly. 

Then, of what avail will be the sacrifices which the 
people have made in prosecuting the war, of life and 
treasure? What will be thought of the State by the 
world? Can the ple pay the State’s share of the 
immense Yankee debt, amounting to more than all the 


* property in the State would sell for? How could they 


Fost pre sgrac cea = an orem omer en- 
ave e e€ 
demoralizing effect which it eee hove epee ba 
car Consider well these things and vote accord- 

The result of the election was the choice 
of Ool. Vance as governor by a large ma- 
jority. In forty-three of eighty-nine counties 
his majority exceeded 19,000. A majority of 
the members elected to the Legislature were 
of the same party with the governor. 

On the 17th of November the Legislature 
assembled at Raleigh, and the governor deliv- 
ered his Message. He urged a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, but complained of the bad 
faith of the Confederate Government in send- 
ing agents into the State to obtain clothing and 
supplies, after agreeing not to do so, if the 
State undertook to clothe her own troops. He 
condemned the conscription law ; stated that 
the soldiers were suffering greatly for want of 
shoes and clothing. (See Army, CoNFEDERATE). 
The debt of the State at the beginning ofthe year 
was $2,098,361. Flour and corn commanded 
such prices as to be used only by wealthy persons. 

The Legislature adopted the following reso- 
lutions on the 27th of November: 


Resolved, That the Confederate States have the 
means and the will to sustain and perpetuate the Gov- 
ernment they have established, and that to that end 
North Carolina is determined to contribute all her 
power and resources. 2 

Resolved, That the separation between the Confeder- 
ate States and the United States is final, and that the 

ple of North Carolina will never consent to a re- 
union at any time or upon sf terms. 

Resolved, That we have full confidence in the ability 
and patriotism of his Excellency President Davis, and 
that his administration is entitled to the cordial sup- 
port of all patriotic citizens. 

Resolved, That we heartily td of the policy for 
the conduct of the war set forth by his Excellency Gov. 
Vance to the General Assembly, and that he ought to 
be unanimous! mnpperied in the manly and patriotic 
stand he has taken for our independence. 

The number of men obtained in the State by 
the conscription law was stated to exceed forty 
thousand, three fourths of whom were reported 
by the examining physicians as unfit for mili- 
tary duty. The destitution of the people in the 
interior of the State was very great, especially 
of salt, shoes, clothing, and corn. The expor- 
tation of the former from the State was for- 
bidden by the governor. The removal of the 
conscripts did not leave men enough in some 
parts to gathera crop. In the seven days’ bat- 
tles before Richmond, North Carolina had in 
the field forty-two regiments of infantry; one 
of cavalry, and one company. of artillery ; the 
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number of wounded among them was 3,468, 
who were taken to the hospitals, without in- 
cluding several hundred who went home. For 
military affairs in North Carolina, (see Army 
OpEraTIONS.) 

On the 15th of May, Edward Stanley, for- 
merly a distinguished citizen of North Carolina, 
arrived at New York from California, for the 
purpose of entering upon the office of tem- 
porary governor of North Carolina, which had 


been tendered to him by President Lincoln... 


The part of Carolina placed under his jurisdic- 
tion was that in which the Federal arms held 
control. The instructions of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to Gov. Stanley were similar to those 
given to Gov. Andrew Johnson in Tennessee, 
and were as follows: 


War Department, WaAsurneton, D. C., May 2, 1862. 
Hon. Edward Stanley, Military Governor of North 
Carolina: 

Str: The commission you have received expresses 
on its face the nature and extent of the duties and 
power devolved on you by the appointment of military 
governor of North Carolina. Instructions have been 
‘ given to Maj.-Gen. Burnside to aid you in the per- 

Sithanos of your duties and the exercise of your au- 
thority. He has been instructed to detail an adequate 
military force for the special purpose of a governor’s 
ape dn and to act under your direction. It is obvious 

you that the great purpose of your appointment is 
to reéstablish the authority of the Federal Government 
in the State of North Carolina, and to provide the 
means of maintaining peace and security to the loyal 
inhabitants of that State until they shall be able to es- 
tablish a civil government. Upon your wisdom and 
energetic action much will depend in accomplishing 
that result. It is not deemed necessary to give any 
specific instructions, but rather to confide in your sound 
discretion to adopt such measures as circumstances 
may demand. You may rely apes the perfect confi- 
dence and full support of this department in the per- 
formance of your duties, 

With great respect, I am your obedient servant, 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 
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On the 26th of May he arrived at Newbern, 
and entered upon his duties. On the 17th 
of June he made an address to the people at 
Washington, N.C. Permission had been given 
to the citizens to enter the Federal lines for the 
purpose of hearing this address, and they were 
present from seventeen counties. The speech 
was a review of the past, an examination of 
present affairs, and an urgent appeal to the 


‘citizens to resume their allegiance to the Fed- 


eral Government. The result showed that so 
long as the Confederate Government retained 
its organization and power, the citizens could 
not be expected to turn against it; especially as 
the fortune of war might soon’ place them un- 
der its control again. 

At all the military posts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the State, the slaves from the interior 
who had run away collected. This was espe- 


cially the case at Newbern, where five thou- - 


sand had come in. When Gov. Stanley arrived 
there he found schools established for their in- 
struction, but expressed the opinion that it was 
injudicious, as contrary to the laws of the 
State, and if upheld by him it must destroy 
his influence with thé people. The schools 


were temporarily suspended. The course pur- — 


sued by the governor was designed to restore the 
confidence and good will of the people, which 
had been lost by the belief that it was the 
purpose of the Federal Administration to de- 
stroy their institutions and subjugate the peo- 
ple. A conference was proposed by Goy. 
Stanley to Gov. Vance, for the purpose of re- 
storing peace in the State. The latter refused 
to meet, but referred the former to the Con- 
federate Government at Richmond. Apparently 
little has been gained for the Federal cause 
thus far by the military organization on the 
borders of the State. 
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OBITUARIES, Amertcan.—Jan. 8.--WatEr- 
MAN, Tuomas G., died in Binghamton, N. Y., in 
the 74th year of his age. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1806, studied law, and settled in 
Binghamton in 1812. From 1826'to 1832 he 
was in the State Legislature either as assem- 
blyman or senator, and during that time as- 
sisted in revising the statutes of the State. He 
was judge of the court of common pleas in his 
own county, and a brigadier-general of the 
State militia by appointment of the governor. 
In 1828 he published a volume on the “ Powers 
and Duties of Justices of the Peace.” 

Jan. 10.—Oott, Col. Samurt. (See Corr.) 

Jan. 14.—IneErsott, Onartes Jarep. (See 
INGERSOLL.) 

Jan. 18.—Tyrter, Jonn. (See Trter.) 

Jan. 25.—Dwienut, Rev. Harrison Gray 
Oris, D.D., a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, killed 
by arailroad accident on the Northern Vermont 


railroad. He was born in Conway, Mass., Noy. 
22, 1803, graduated at Harvard University in 
1825, and completed his theological course at 
Andover in 1828. In January, 1830, he sailed 
for the East, and after spending two years in 
exploring the field, settled as a missionary at 
Constantinople in 1832, and labored there 
nearly thirty years, preaching, superintending 
schools, and editing a religious paper. 
published during his long missionary career 
several works, one of them, ‘“ Christianity 
brought Home from the East,” haying met 
with a large sale. 

Jan. 27.—Prxrt, Epwarp, professor in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
died in New York. He was born in Hartford, 
Conn., May 28, 1826, and graduated at the 
University of New York in 1847. The winter 
after his graduation he visited France, and 
upon his return studied law for one year in the 
office of James W. Gerard, Esq. In the fall of 


He had 
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1849 he was chosen professor in the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; and soon 
after commenced his duties. Here he entered 
the Union Theological Seminary, and upon the 
-completion of his course received the usual de- 
erect though he never preached. He pub- 

lished several text books for the use of deaf 
mutes. 

Jan. 29.—Euior, Hon. Samvet Arxms, died 
in Cambridge, Mass. He was born in Boston, 
March 5, 1798, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1817; served in the Legislature and State 
Senate, and was mayor of Boston from 1837 to 
1839. He was treasurer of Harvard College, 
and connected with the corporation from 
1842 to 1853. He was also a representative in 
Congress from 1850-51, and an officer of sev- 
eral literary and scientific associations. 

Feb. 1.—Bonears, Gen. THzeoporeE Xavier 
Tuomas, Count de, died in New York, aged 
about 70 years. He was formerly an officer of 
high rank in the French army, and during the 
Mexican war commanded a regiment of New 
York volunteers. He. belonged to a noble 
family in his native country, and was esteemed 
as a man of uncommon ability. 

Feb. 3.—Larnep, Wittram Aveustus, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Yale College, died of apoplexy in New Haven, 
Conn. He was born in Thompson, Conn., 
June 23, 1806, graduated at Yale College in 
1826, and spent the two following years in 
teaching at Salisbury, N. C. From 1828 to 
1831 he was a tutor in Yale College, and at the 
close of this period devoted himself to the 
study of theology. In 1834 he was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church in Mill- 
bury, Mass., but his health soon after failing, 
he resigned, and accepted proposals from the 
Rey. Dr. Beman and Rey. Mr. Kirk to engage 
with them in the instruction of a theological 
school in Troy, N. Y. In 1839 he was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric and English lit- 
erature in Yale College, as successor to Prof. 
C. A. Goodrich, and until his death discharged 
the duties of his office with faithfulness and 
success. He was a constant contributor to 
“The New Englander,” his articles embracing 
@ wide range of topics, and in 1854 and 1855 
acted as its editor. In the later years of his 
life he prepared and printed, but did not pub- 
lish, a valuable edition of the “ Oration of De- 
mosthenes on the Crown,” with philological 
and rhetorical notes. 

Feb. 11.—Bett, Lerner V., M.D., died in 
camp near Budd’s Ferry, Md. He was born in 
Francestown, N. H., in 1806, and was a son of 
the late Gov. Samuel Bell. He graduated with 
distinction from Bowdoin College before com- 
pleting his 16th year, and while yet under 20, 
received his degree of M.D. from the Hanover 
Medical School, and commenced the practice 
of his profession in New York, but at the ear- 
nest solicitation of his friends returned to New 
Hampshire, and established himself in his na- 
tive town, where he soon achieved professional 
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distinction. His writings on medical subjects, 
and especially on the treatment of the insane, 
attracted considerable attention, and his exer- 
tions in 1834 and 1835 ultimately led to the 
establishment of an asylum in his native State. 
In the mean time he was elected, without his 
knowledge, to the superintendency of the 
McLean Insane Asylum at Somerville, Mass., 
in which position he maintained a high repu- 
tation for nearly 20 years. He was a member 
of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, and 
candidate for governor in 1850. In 1845, the 
trustees of the Butler Hospital, Providence, 
R.1., procured his services to visit Europe and 
ascertain what improvements could be made 
in the plan of their new hospital. This mis- 
sion was accomplished to their full satisfaction. 
At the time of his death he was medical direc- 
tor of Hooker’s division of the army of the 
Potomac. Dr. Bell was the author of several 
able professional works, and some political es- 
says. He also published a narrative of a care- © 
ful and protracted investigation which he made 
into the alleged spiritual manifestations, which 
at the time excited much attention. 

Feb. 16.—Penninetoy, Hon. Witiiam, died 
at Newark, New Jersey, in the 65th year of 
his age. He was a native of the State; began 
life as a lawyer, and for some time filled the 
office of chancellor of the State. In 1837 he 
‘was appointed governor of the State, and 
served seven terms. In 1858 he represented 
the fifth New Jersey district in Congress, and 
after a severe contest was chosen Speaker. In 
1860 he was again nominated for Congress, 
but was defeated. 

Feb. 19.—Wuirte, Hon. Jor W., died at his 
residence in New York, aged 64. He was born 
in Connecticut, and was connected with the 
banking institutions of that State, either as 
cashier or president, for more than 40 years. He 
was for many years president of the Norwich 
and Worcester railroad; was appointed consul 
at Liverpool in 1843, and in 1857 accepted the 
position of consul at Lyons, France. ‘ 

Feb. 20.—Aprpieton, Hon. Witttam, died in 
Boston, Mass. He was born in 1786; was a 
prominent merchant in Boston, and served sev- 
eral terms in Congress. 

Feb. 26.—Ferxton, Cornetivs Conway, LL.D. 
(See Fetton.) 

March 2.—Lanver, Brig.-Gen. Freprrick 
Wa. (See Lanver.) 

March 5.—Ssuru, Rev. Davin, D.D., died in 
New Haven, Conn. He was born in Bozrah, 
New London county, Conn., Dec. 13, 1767; 
graduated at Yale College in 1795; studied 
theology, and in 1799 was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church in Durham, Conn., 
succeeding the Rey. Elizur Goodrich, D.D._ In 
“1821 he was elected one of the fellows of Yale 
College, and held this position forty years, 
when he tendered his resignation. 

March 7.—MoCutzocu, Gen. B. (See Mo- 


Cut1ocs.) itis 
March 8.—Booxe, Exoon, died in Meade 
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eounty, Ky., aged 84 years, He was a son of 
Daniel Boone, and the first white male child 
born in Kentucky. 

March 9.—Dz Wo tr, Joun, died in Bristol, 
R.I., aged 76 years. From 1817 to 1834 he 
was professor of chemistry in Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

March 13.—Hatrou, Dantet Gitman, died in 
Exeter, N. H. He was born in that place, 
Aug. 8, 1798, graduated at Harvard College in 
1817, and for nearly 20 years devoted himself 
to the profession of teaching in Virginia. He 
was a member of the Virginia Convention in 
1829. In 1837 he removed to Georgetown, 
Ky., and turned his attention to commercial 
pursuits, though his interest in the cause of 
education continued, and until his death he 
held offices in connection with the college in 
that place. He also manifested unwearied zeal 
in finding positions as teachers for young men 
and women from the east. About ten years 
previous to his death he was chosen cashier 
of the Commercial Bank at Harrodsburg, and 
afterward to a similar position in Covington, in 
each of which he displayed uncommon finan- 
cial ability. His death occurred during a visit 
to his native place, consequent upon the loss 
of his parents, 

March 14.—Meankg, Rt. Rev. Wm., D.D. (See 
MEADE.) 

March 18.—Wueaton, NatHantet SHELDON, 
D.D., died in Marbledale, Washington, Conn. 
He was born in that town, Aug. 20, 1792, 
graduated at Yale College in 1814, pursued a 
course of theological study in Maryland, and in 
1818 was chosen rector of Christ Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. In 1831 he resigned the rector- 
ship to fill the appointment of President of 
Trinity, then Washington College, Hartford, 
succeeding Bishop Brownell, and during his 
administration of six years raised the sum of 
$40,000 for its maintenance. In 1837 he resign- 
ed the presidency to accept the rectorship of 
Christ church, New Orleans, where he labored 
with fidelity seven years. He twice visited 
Europe, and was the author of a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Journal of a Residence in London, and 
of Tours in England, Scotland, and France.” 
At his death he bequeathed to Trinity College 
the sum of $20,000. 

March 25.—Oorrine, Rey. Jackson G., a 
Presbyterian missionary in Central Turkey, 
died at the house of the American consul at 
Alexandretta from a wound received by robbers. 

March 30.—Ro rn, Joun A., a distinguished 
artist and landscape engraver, died in Brooklyn, 
E. D. (Williamsburg), N. Y., inthe 64th year of 
his age. He was born in Essex, England, but 
in 1833 emigrated with his family to America, 
and had resided in New York most of the time 
since that period. Some fine specimens of his 
artistic ability may be found in ‘“‘ Wilkes’s Ex- 
ploring Expedition.” He was an uncle of Ed- 
ward Miall, M.P., the great radical writer (now 
editor of “‘ The Non-Conformist’’), and father of 
the well known singer Mrs.Clara M. Brinkerhoff. 
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April 1.—Epwarps, Oapen, died at his res- 
idence in Staten Island, N.Y. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1781, and was a son of Pier- 
pont Edwards, and grandson of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and inherited great strength of in- 
tellect and will. He made his home in New 
York in the early part of this century, and 
was for many years surrogate of the city. 
He was afterward a member of the State Le- 
gislature, and in 1821 was a member of the 
convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State. He was circuit judge of the supreme 
court, and continued in that office until he 
reached the age limited by the constitution. 
He was at one time a candidate of the whig 
party for governor. 

April 1.—Doueny, Col. Micnaxt, a distin- 
guished orator, died at his residence in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He was one of the leaders of the - 
Irish revolutionary movement of 1848, prac- 
tised law in New York, and for a time edited a 
newspaper. 

April 6.—O’Brien, Lieut. Frrz James, died 
in Virginia, aged 33 years. He was born in Jre- 
land, and came to this country about 1850. He 
was a brilliant writer, and also a poet of much 
merit. In April, 1861, upon the call for troops, 
he enlisted in the 7th regiment New York 
State militia, and in Jan. 1862, accepted an 
appointment upon the staff of Gen. Lander, and 
in the short time of service prior to his death, 
distinguished himself as an officer of courage 
and daring. He was wounded in a skirmish 
on Feb. 16, and died from tetanus, following a 
severe surgical operation, which he bore with 
great fortitude. 

April 6.—Pxraxzopy, Ool. Everett, of the 
25th Missouri regiment, was killed in the bat- 
tle of Shiloh. He was born in Springfield, 
Mass., June 13, 1830, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1849,,and adopted civil engineering 
as a profession, in which he rapidly distinguish- 
ed himself. He was employed upon various 
railroads at the West, and in 1859 was chief 
engineer of the Platte county railroad. When 
the war broke out he raised a battalion, was 
commissioned major, and employed in repair- 
ing and defending the railway communications 
of northern Missouri. He commanded 1,200 
men at the siege of Lexington, and received a 
wound, which lamed him for life, notwith- 
standing which he reorganized his regiment, 
and upon joining Gen. Grant’s army was as- 
signed the command of a brigade under Gen. 
Prentiss on the exposed left wing, nearest the 
enemy, where in the unequal conflict he was 
killed. 

April 6.—Jounston, Gen. Abert SIDNEY. 
(See Jounston, A. 8.) 

April 7.—Tomrpxins, ABEL, a well known 
publisher in Boston; was born in that city, 
June 22, 1810. He was by trade a bookbinder, 
and in 1886 purchased the “‘ Ladies Repository,” 
opened a small book store, and soon became 
an extensive publisher, especially of the denom- 
inational books of the Universalists, and of 
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several of their periodicals. He was a man of 
exquisite taste, and the ‘Rose of Sharon,” a 
gift book or annual published by him, was 
g regarded as a model of artistic beauty in 
its typography and illustrations. He was much 
esteemed both in his public and social life. 
_ April 7.—Preram, Col. Wirt1aM, was killed 
at the battle of Shiloh, Tenn. He was born in 
Virginia, but had resided for many years in 
Kentucky. Though a brother of Robert Pe- 
gram, commander of the Confederate steamer 
ashyille, he was a staunch loyalist, and raised 
a regiment of cavalry which was in the engage- 
ment at Pittsburg Landing. At the timeof his 
death he was acting brigadier-general. 

April 8.—Fiercuer, Prof. Mies J., of the 
Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind., 
and State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was killed while on his way to aid the wound- 
ed, after the battle of Shiloh. He was a man 
of superior attainments, and of earnest loyalty 
and patriotism. During a part of the previous 
year he had added to his other duties that of 
assistant adjutant-general. In his Message of 
Jan. 1868, Gov. Morton paid a tribute to his 
many virtues and excellencies. 

April 10.—Watiace, Gen. Wu. Harvey 
Lamp, died at Savannah, Tenn., from a wound 
received at the battle of Shiloh. He was born 
in Urbana, Ohio, July 8, 1821, was educated 
for the law, served in the Mexican War, and in 
1853 was elected State attorney for the ninth 
judicial circuit of Illinois. He held command 
of the 11th regiment of Illinois volunteers, and 
joined the depot at Cairo during the early stages 
of the war. He held a command in the troops 
sent to attack Fort Henry, and distinguished 
hiniself in the siege of Fort Donelson, where 
he commanded a brigade in Gen. McClernand’s 
division of Gen. Grant’s army. For his gal- 
lantry upon that occasion he was made by 
Congress, on the 21st of March, a full brigadier- 
general, and with that rank went with the ex- 
pedition up the Tennessee river. 

April 12.—Fretmeuvysen, Hon. THEopore, 
LL.D. (See Frevincuvysen.) 

April 16.—Wuetter, Joun, D.D., President 
of the University of Vermont, died in Burling- 
ton, Vt. He was born in 1798 at Oxford, N. 
H., and graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1816. He was twice elected president of the 
University of Vermont, and officiated in that 
capacity from 1842 to 1855. 

April 18,—Pzxrt, Dupiey, M.D., died in 
New York city. He was born in Hartford, 
Conn., July 9, 1830, graduated at Yale College 
in 1852, studied medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York, and for 
- ashort time pursued the practice of his profes- 
sion in the city. In 1857 he removed to Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and after two years’ practice re- 
turn d became associated with his brothers 
as an instructor in the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, under the superintend- 
ence of his father, Dr. Harvey P. Peet. He 
was well fitted for this work, and during the 
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three years previous to his death was eminently 
successful. 

April 19.—Harvey, Louis P., governor of 
Wisconsin, was drowned at Savannah, Tenn., 
while on his way to Pittsburg with supplies 
for the wounded after the battle of Shiloh. He 
was born at East Haddam, Conn., July 22, 1820, 
in 1828 removed with his parents to Ohio, and 
was educated at the Western Reserve College. 
In 1840 he became a resident of Kenosha, Wis., 
where he engaged as a teacher in the academy, 
and later assumed the editorship of the Whig 
newspaper, published in that city. In 1850 he 
removed to Shopiere, Rock county, where he en- 
gaged in the manufacturing business. He was 
a member of the first Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and represented Rock county in the Sen- 
ate from 1855 to 1857, when he was elected 
secretary of State, and in Nov. 1861, governor. 

April 25.—Smiru, Gen. Cuarres FEercuson. 
(See Sutu, Gen. CO. F.) 

April 26.—Patmer, Rozert M., United States 
Minister to the Argentine Confederation, died 
at sea aged 41 years. He was born at Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, in 1820, and was a son of 
the Hon. Strange N. Palmer, of Pennsylvania. 
In 1830 he removed with his father’s family to 
Pottsville, Schuylkill county, where he was 
educated as a printer. He subsequently be- 
came an editor, studied law, and in 1845 was 
admitted to the bar. In 1850 he was elected 
district attorney in Schuylkill county, and sub- 
sequently was speaker in the State Senate. 
In May, 1861, he left home to enter upon his 
duties as minister at Buenos Ayres, but his 
health, which had for some time been failing, 
compelled him to resign his office, and he died 
on his return homeward. 

April 27.—Brtuvne, Grorcz W.,D.D. (See 
Beruvne, G. W.) 

April 29.—Attey, Joun Burrovens, M.D., 
died in Boston, aged 41 years. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1840, and at the Medical 
School of Harvard University in 1844, after 
which he spent two years in Europe, pursuing 
his medical studies. Upon his return he set- 
tled in Boston, and until his death was an ac- 
tive and useful member of his profession. He 
was for several years superintendent of the 
Boston Dispensary, and, for a time, one of the 
councillors of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

April 30.—CamBrELENG, Hon. Cuvrcnit C., 
died at his residence near Huntington, Long 
Island. He wasborn in North Carolina in 1786, 
and was educated at Newbern. In 1802 he came 
to New York, and subsequently went to Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he was employed as a clerk. 
He was next employed by John Jacob Astor, 
and while in his service travelled extensively. 
He was a member of Congress from New York, 
from 1821 to 1839, during which time he acted 
as chairman of Committees of Commerce, Ways 
and Means, and Foreign Affairs. In 1839 
he was appointed Minister to Russia by Presi- 
dent Van areal, and in 1846 was a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention. 
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May 3.—Banes, Natuan, D.D. an eminent 
Methodist clergyman, died in New York. He 
was born in Stratford, Conn., May 2, 1788. 
The years of his early manhood were occupied 
with school teaching and land surveying. In 
1800 he became a member of the Methodist 
* Episcopal Church, and in 1801 entered the itin- 
erant ministry in that church. His first ap- 
pointments were in Lower and Upper Canada, 
and it was not till 1808 that he received a cir- 
cuit in the Albany district, in the United 
States; and the same year he was appointed a 
member of the General Conference. In 1810 
he received his first appointment in New York 
city, and for the next ten years he was called 
to fill the most important appointments in the 
church. In 1820 he was elected to the agen- 
cy of the Methodist Book Concern, and the 
general editorship of its publications. He 
served in this capacity for eight years, and then 
for four years editor of the church organ, the 
“Christian Advocate and Journal,” and for the 
four years following, of the “‘ Methodist Quarter- 
ly Review.” In 1836 he was chosen Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society, and remained in that position till 1841, 
when he was elected President of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, but resigned in 1842, 
and entered once more upon the active duties 
of the ministry, in New York and Brooklyn, 
in which he continued for ten years. His 
health becoming infirm, he took a supernumer- 
ary relation in 1852, but preached occasionally, 
till the last two or three years of his life. 
Amid his often abundant labors, Dr. Bangs 
found time for the preparation of numerous 
works for the press, some of them controver- 
sial in character. Fourteen or fifteen of these 
are yet in circulation. One of the most impor- 
tant and elaborate of these is a “ History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” in 4 vols. 12mo. 

May 4.—Synet1, Toomas, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, died at North Brookfield, 
Mass., aged 88 years. He was a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1795, and was pastor of the Congregational 
church at Brookfield for more than fifty years, 

May 6.—Tuorrav, Henry D., died at Con- 
cord, Mass. He was born in Boston, July 12, 
1817, graduated at Harvard College in 1837, 
and spent the three following years in teaching. 
For some time he was a member of the family 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, in Concord. He 
was eccentric in his habits, and nearly every 
year made an excursion on foot through the 
woods and mountains of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and other places, and for 
more than two years lived in a hut about a 
mile and a half from Concord, built by himself 
at an expense of about $28, supporting himself 
as a surveyor, pencil maker, &c. He was well 
known to the public as the author of ‘‘ A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” pub- 
lished in 1849, and “ Life in the Woods,” pub- 
lished in 1854. Early in 1863 two posthumous 
works from his pen were also issued. 
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May 8.—Barry, Gotpsmitn F., a member 
of Congress, died at his residence, in Fitchburg, 
Mass. He was first elected in 1860. 

May 11.—Macavtzy, Rev. Tuomas, D.D., 
LL. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, died in 
New York city, aged 85 years. He was for- 
merly a professor in Union College, and sub- 
sequently pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Murray street, New York. 

May 11.—Vunton, Hon. Samvet F., died in 
Washington, D. OC. He was born at South 
Hadley, Mass., Sept. 25, 1792, graduated at 
Williams College in 1814, studied law, and sub- 
sequently removed to Ohio. He was for many 
years a member of Congress, and in 1862 was 
appointed one of the commissioners under the 


act abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 


bia. He was a man of ability, and during his 
long term of service in Congress was respected 
and beloved. 

May 12.—Meres, Rev. Bensamin Crarx, 
D.D., a missionary of the American Board in 
Ceylon, died in New York, aged 72 years. He 
was a native of Connecticut, graduated at Yale 
College in 1809, and received his theological 
education in the seminary at Andover. He was 
one of the founders of the Ceylon mission of the 
American Board, and having been ordained, 
embarked for that island in 1815, being one of 
the second company of missionaries sent out 
from this country. In 1841 he made a brief 
visit to his native country, and in 1858, after 
forty-two years’ service, retired from the field. 

May 15.—Tracy, Rey. E. O0., a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, died in Windsor, Vt., aged 66 
years. He was editor of the ‘‘ Vermont Chron- 
icle,” and previously, for several years, of the 
“ Boston Recorder.” 

May 18.—Kem, Gen. Wm. H., died at Har- 
risburg, Pa., aged about 49 years. He was for 
several years a militia general and in 1859 
was elected surveyor general of the State. At 
the commencement of the present war he ac- 


cepted the position of major-general from Gov. — 


Curtin, and was in Gen. Patterson’s division on 
the Upper Potomac during the three months’ 
service. Jn the fall of 1861 he was appointed 
a brigadier-general by the President, and join- 
ed McClellan’s division, where a brigade, con- 
sisting chiefly of Pennsylvania regiments, was 
placed under his command. He died of a com- 
bined attack of typhoid fever and dysentery. 
May 18.—Scott, Wir11am, formerly Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, died in 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
as an able jurist. 
May 20.—Batpwix, James Fowre, died 
suddenly in Boston, aged 80 years. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, where he received a 
thorough academical education and prepared 
himself for mercantile life, but imbibing from 
his father and brother a taste for enginéering, 
he joined the latter in the construction of the 
Dry Dock at the Charlestown Navy Yard. In 
1828 he was one of the State Commissioners 
for the survey of the Western railroad. In 


He had a high reputation . 
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1832 he surveyed the location of the Boston 
and Lowell railroad, and in 1837 was appoint- 
ed one of the commissoners to examine and 
report upon the means of supplying Boston 
with water, and his plan, though at first reject- 
ed, was finally adopted March 80, 1846. He 
was elected Senator for Suffolk county, and held 
the office until his appointment as water 
commissioner. He was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

May 20.—Suerman, James Torriz, died in 
Trenton, New Jersey ,aged 47 years, graduated 
at Yale College in 1833, studied law, and was 
associated with his father as editor of the 
“State Gazette” until 1853. He was an active 
friend of the State Normal School at Trenton. 

May 20.—Browne1t, Cuartes CLARENCE, 
M. D., died in Egypt. He was a native of 
Connecticut, graduated at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, and at the Medical School, New Haven. 
At the time of his death he was connected with 
Mr. Petherick’s expedition in search of the 
head waters of the Nile. He was a man of 
much intelligence and enthusiasm in the pur- 
suit of science. 

May 26.—Conviot, Lewis, M. D., a promi- 
nent politician of New Jersey, died at Morris- 
town, N. J. He was born in 1772, was high 
sheriff of Morris county, prior to the commence- 
ment of the present century, and from 1805 to 
1810 served as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, officiating two terms as Speaker of the 
House. He was one of the commissioners for 
settling the boundary between New York and 
New Jersey. He was subsequently elected to 
Congress, and continued to hold his seat there 
for upward of twenty years. 

June 1.—Rirrey, Col. Orrver H, of the 61st 
Pennsylvania regiment, killed in the battle 
before Richmond. He was born in Pittsburg 
in 1826, studied law under Bushrod Washing- 
ton, Esq., served in the Mexican War, and upon 
his return resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion, for which he possessed talents of the first 
order. As a soldier he possessed every neces- 
sary element, courage, endurance, and faith. 

June 1.—Mirter, Col. James, of the 81st 
Pennsylvania regiment of volunteers, was 
killed in the action before Richmond. He was 
for many years a resident of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, but more recently of Yorkville, New 
York city. At the commencement of the 
Mexican War he raised a company of volun- 
teers, who formed a part of one of the regi- 
ments with Gen. Scott m the campaign to the 
city of Mexico. For his gallantry during the 
war he was promoted to a captaincy. 

June 4.—Goopricu, Rey. Onarres A., died 
in Hartford, aged 72 years. He was descended 
on the paternal side from the Rev. Dr. Chauncey 
Goodrich, of Durham, Conn., and on the mater- 
nal from Col. John Ely, of Saybrook, well known 
in the Revolutionary War. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1812, studied theology with Dr. 
Yates of East Hartford, and in 1816 was ordain- 
ed and installed pastor of the First Congrega- 
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tional church in Worcester, Mass., where he 
remained four years. In 1820 he returned to 
his native State and settled in Berlin, and in 
1848 at Hartford. He was associated with his 
brother, 8. G. Goodrich (Peter Parley), in pre- 
paring books for the young, and also published 
independently several volumes, among which 
are a “Bible History of Prayer,” “Lives of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” ‘Great Events of American History,” 
‘Universal Traveller,” ‘‘ History of the United 
States” and “Outlines of Geography.” He 
was at one timea member of the Senate, and 
held other offices of trust. 

June 5.—Goopman, Rev. Eparnras, died at 
his residence in Chicago. He was born in 
1790, had been a pastor of several New England 
churches, and for several years editor of the 
“ Christian Herald” in Cincinnati. 

June 5.—Draxeg, Col. Arpert Watno, died 
in South Windsor, Conn., aged 27 years. He 
entered the junior class in Yale after having 
been a member of Williams College, and grad- 
uated in 1857, studied law in Hartford and 
New Haven, and was admitted to the bar in 
1859, in which year he was a member of the 
Connecticut House of Representatives. He 
afterward commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in Hartford. At the beginning of the 
present war he was commissioned as first lieu- 
tenant of the 1st Connecticut volunteers, and 
distinguished himself with honor in the battle 
of Bull Run. He was subsequently appointed 
by the governor, lieut.-col. of the 10th Con- 
necticut volunteers, and as such was engaged in 
the battle of Roanoke Island. He took part also 
in the capture of Newbern, and was then ap- 
pointed colonel of his regiment. 

June 6.—Asupy, Gen. TuRNER, an officer in 
the Confederate service, was killed in an en- 
gagement near Harrisonburg, Va., aged about 
38 years. He was a Virginian by birth. In 
May, 1862, he was appointed a brigadier-gen- 
eral, and led the vanguard of Gen. Jackson’s 


-army in the Shenandoah Valley, during the 


pursuit of Gen. Banks. He was an officer of 
great courage and daring. 

June 8.—Batpwin, ABRAHAM DuDLEy, died in 
Greenfield, Conn. He was born in 1788, grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1807, and studied law 
but did not enter upon its practice, devoting 
himself mostly to agricultural pursuits. He 
was several times a member of the House of 
Representatives and also of the Senate of Con- 
necticut, and while a Senator was a member of 
the corporation of Yale College. 

June 10.—Boswortn, Hon. Atrrep, one ‘of 
the associate judges of the supreme court of 
Rhode Island, died in Warren, R. I. 

June 10.—Scorr, Mrs. Maria Mayo, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott, died at Rome, Italy, 
aged 73 years. She was a native of Virginia. 

June 11.—Herricx, Epwarp Cravpivs, died 
in New Haven, Conn., aged 51 years. He was 
born in New Haven, and was a son of Rey. 
Claudius Herrick, a prominent teacher of that 
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city and a graduate of Yale college in the class 
of 1798. Young Herrick received a good aca- 
demical education, and while yet a youth be- 
came a clerk in the well known book store of 
Gen. Hezekiah Howe, upon the death of whom 
he was for a short time in business as a book- 
seller on his own account. In 1843 he was 
appointed librarian of Yale College, and contin- 
ued to discharge the duties of that office until 
his resignation in 1858. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer, which post he held until his 
death. His devotion to the interests of the 
college was ever active and thorough, and by 
no means confined to his official trusts. Since 
the death of Prof. Kingsley in 1852 he had had 
the chief charge of the triennial catalogue, had 
prepared the annual record of deceased gradu- 
ates, and collected much information respecting 
the biographies of early graduates.. The super- 
vision of the college property also formed a 
portion of his cares. He held many important 
trusts in connection with municipal affairs, and 
was considered the most active man in town. 
Notwithstanding his many duties he made high 
attainments in various departments of science, 
devoting much attention to entomology, astron- 
omy, and meteorology. The ‘“‘ American Jour- 
nal of Science” contains many valuable articles 
from his pen. Among these an essay on the 
** Hessian Fly and its Parasites,” the result of 
nine years’ careful investigation, and papers on 
the Meteoric Showers of August and the exist- 
ence of a planet between Mercury and the Sun, 
are the most remarkable. His knowledge of 
local, history, general literature, and bibliog- 
raphy was very extensive and always at com- 
mand. He received an appointment as a mem- 
ber of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition under 
Capt. Wilkes, but declined the honor, mainly, 
it is believed, from considerations of filial duty 
to his aged mother. 

June 18.—Perry, Ool. JamesH., D. D., died 
of apoplexy at Fort Pulaski, Georgia, aged 
about 51 years. He was educated at West 
Point, served in the Texan War of Independ- 
ence and through the Mexican campaign. At 
the commencement of the present war he was 
pastor of the Pacific street M. E. church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., but from love of his country, 
and a sense of duty, resigned the pastorate of 
the church, and raised a regiment called the 
Continental Guards, which was accepted as the 
48th N. Y. State volunteers. This regiment 
formed part of Gen. Sherman’s Port Royal ex- 
pedition. At the time of his death he had com- 
mand of Fort Pulaski. 

June 21.—Etxet, Col. Onartes. (See Ever, 


Sine 27.--Horxins, Jostau, D.D., a Presby- 
terian clergyman, died at Geneva, N. Y. He 
was born in Pittsford, Vt., April 25, 1786, 
studied the ordinary branches of an English 
education, and afterward theology with the 
minister of his parish, and subsequently with 
Rey. Samuel Haynes, the celebrated colored 
preacher, and was licensed as a Congregational 
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preacher in 1810, and after a year’s labor as a 
missionary in western Vermont settled as a 
pastor at New Haven, Conn., in 1811, and re- 
mained there 19 years, teaching theology most 
of the time in addition to his pastoral duties. 
He prepared for his classes while residing there 
“The Christian Institute,” a theological text 
book, which passed through many editions. In 
1830 he accepted the pastorate of the Ist 
Presbyterian church in Auburn, N. Y., which 
he filled with great acceptancy. In 1848 he re- 
signed in consequence of ill health, and re- 
moved to Ohio, and having after some years 
recovered his health, returned to the vicinity 
of Auburn, but his disease (asthma) returning, 
he sought relief at the water cure at Geneva, 
where he died. 

June 27.—Tvuoxgr, Col. Isaao M., of the 2d 
New Jersey regiment, was killed in the battle 
of Gaines’ Mill. He was a resident of Newark, 
N. J., a member of the legal profession, and a 
man of much influence throughout the State. 
In 1856 he was a member of the State Repub- 
lican Executive Committee. He was a true 
patriot, and his services to his regiment were 
most valuable. He was shot by the enemy 
while being borne wounded from the field. 

June 30.—Battey, Ool. Guirrorp D., was 
killed at the battle of the Seven Pines, aged 28 
years. He was a native of New York, graduated 
at West Point in 1856, and was appointed to 
artillery service. Soon after his graduation he 
was ordered to Florida, and after a short ser- 
vice there was assigned to Forts Mackinaw, 
Snelling, and Leavenworth successively. When 
secession began he was in Texas, where he 
refused peremptorily to be included in Twiggs’s 
surrender in 1861. Coming North, he was 
sent with Major Hunt’s battery to reénforce 
Fort Pickens. Subsequently he raised a vol- 
unteer regiment in the northern part of New 
Jersey, 4nd joined the army of the Potomac, 
participating in all the battles until as chief 
of artillery in Gen. Oasey’s division he was 
mortally wounded. 

June —.—Merriam, Rev. W. W., a mission- 
ary of the American Board, was assassinated 
by robbers near Philippopolis, Turkey, upon his 
return from a missionary meeting at Constan- 
tinople. His wife, who accompanied him, died 
a few days after of typhus fever brought on by 
grief and overexertion in guarding and con- 
veying home the remains of her husband. 

July 6.—Susm1, Mrs. Isaperta HINoK.ey, a 
popular vocalist, died in New York. She was a 
daughter of the late Dr. Hinckley, a practis- 
ing physician of Albany. She early manifested 
a taste for music, and her voice being an excel- 
lent soprano, great care was spent upon her 
education in that art. At the age of 17 she was 
taken to Italy, where for two years she studied 
under the best lyrical and dramatic, masters, 
after which she appeared in Italian opera in 
several European capitals, and upon her return 
to this country, in several American cities, 
everywhere being received with great favor. 
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She married Signor Susini a little less than a 
year previous to her death. 

July 6.—Macxenzm, Cnartes KeEnneru, 
burned to death at the destructive fire of the 
Rainbow Hotel, Beekman street, N. Y., aged 
74 years. He was for a time in early life aide- 
de-camp and military secretary to the Duke of 
Wellington. He was a man of good family and 
connections, a ripe scholar, and an excellent 
linguist, with great and versatile literary attain- 
ments, having been a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, and the Ency- 

ia Britannica, and also at a later period 
the leading writer of editorials for the London 
daily conservative journals. 

July 8.—Rirtey, Hon. Pup, ex-mayor of 
Hartford, Conn., died at his residence in that 
city, aged 68 years. He was for many years at 
the head of an extensive iron foundry at the 
falls in the Connecticut at Windsor Locks, and 
had been identified with most of the great busi- 
ness enterprises of the city. He was twice 
elected mayor. A man of philanthropic dispo- 
sition, he had taken an active part in the estab- 
lishment of the State Normal and State Re- 
form Schools, and had been one of the trustees 
of the latter from its organization. 

July 11.,—Fouttxrop, Jonny, died in Philadel- 

ia. He served in the war of 1812, and ata 

ter period in life was a member of the House 
of Representatives and Senate, and of the Re- 
form Convention for the adoption of the new 
Constitution. He was also, by appointment of 
the Supreme Court, a member of the Board of 
Prison Inspectors. 

July 24.—Van Buren, Marti. (See Van 
Buren.) 

July 24.—Mouner, Prof. T. A., late of Me- 
Kendree College, and bagel of Baldwin City 
Station, in the Kansas Conference, died in the 
college building while engaged in his study. 

July 24._Mixor, Witu1am Henry, M.D., 
surgeon in the army, died at Savage’s Station, 
near Richmond, Va:, aged about 60 years. He 
was a son of the late Rev. Dr. Milnor, and at 
the time of his death Past Grand Master of the 
Masonic Order in the State of New York. 

July 25.— W atiace, Bensamry J., D.D., died 
at Philadelphia, aged 52 years. He was a 
native of Philadelphia, a cadet at West Point 
from 1827 to 1830, passed through a theological 
course at Princeton, N. J., and subsequently 
had charge of various churches in the States 
of Pennsylvania and Kentucky. He was for a 
time professor in Delaware College, Newark, 
Del. In 1850 he removed to Philadelphia, and 
assumed the editorship of the ‘“ Presbyterian 
Quarterly Review ” from its commencement. 

July 25.—Wriu1aMs, Revert, LL.D., died at 
Augusta, Me., aged 79 years. He was a native 
of Maine, an able member of the legal profes- 
sion, sefved in both branches of the State Le- 
gislature, and six years as a Senator in Con- 


gress. 
Aug. 1.—THornwELL, James Henry, D.D., an 
eminent Presbyterian clergyman, died at Char- 
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lotte, N. 0. He was born in Marlborough Dis- 
trict, S. C., in 1811, graduated at South Caro- 
lina College (Columbia, 8. C.), in 1829, and soon 
after commenced the study of law, but after a 


time abandoned it for theology, and having 


passed through the usual course of study, com- 
menced his ministerial career as the pastor of 
the Waxhaw Presbyterian church. In 1836 he 
was elected professor of logic and belles lettres 
in South Carolina College; but in 1838 resigned 
to become pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Columbia. In 1840 he accepted the profes- 
sorship of the Evidences of Chistianity, and the 
chaplaincy of the college, and held it till May, 
1852, when he accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Glebe street Presbyterian church in 
Charleston. In December of the same year he 
was recalled to Columbia to take the presi- 
dency of the college, with which he had been 
so long connected. In 1856 he resigned at the 
call of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church (O. 8.), to take the senior profes- 
sorship of the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbia, which he held until his 
death. In his native State perhaps no man 
wielded a more powerful influence than Dr. 
Thornwell. John C. Calhoun, whom, in intel- 
lectual form and character he strongly resem- 
bled, pronounced him the greatest man of his 
acquaintance, and the position he held in the 
General Assembly of his church, showed that 
the statesman’s judgment of. him was not far 
wrong. He was an ardent and uncompromis- 
ing advocate of slavery, and encouraged the 
secession movement to the utmost of his pow- 
er both with pen and voice. He opened the first 
session of the Secession Convention of South 
Carolina with prayer. Amid his other duties 
Dr. Thornwell had been a somewhat prolific 
writer. His published sermons, addresses, es- 
says, and occasional pamphlets are very nu- 
merous ; the latest of them was a sermon elabo- 
rately defending secession. He had also pub- 
lished two volumes, “ Arguments of Romanists 
Discussed and Refuted”” (New York, 1845), and 
“Discourses on Truth” (New York, 1854). 
Aug. 5.—McCoox, Brig.-Gen. Rozerr L., 
an officer in the Union service, shot by 
guerillas near Salem, Alabama. He was a na- 
tive of Jefferson county, Ohio, born in 1827. 
He was aman of fine attainments, and had early 
chosen the legal profession. He studied law in 
Columbus, and ae an office in that city 
when he was only 21 years of age. A few 
years later he removed to Cincinnati, where he 
had acquired a large practice. At the first 
eall for troops he raised a regiment of Ger- 
mans for the war. During the two months 
that his regiment was in camp in Ohio, he had 
drilled them into a high state of perfection. 
In the campaign of western Virginia in the 
summer and autumn of 1861 McCook and his 
“bully Dutchmen,” as his regiment was called, 
were constantly on the alert, and at Rich 
Mountain, Cheat Mountain, in the various 
skirmishes on and near the line of the Balti- 
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more and Ohio railroad, and at Carnifex Ferry, 
the skill, bravery, and daring of the command- 
er, and the invincibility of the troops, were 
fully tested. Early in the winter Col. Mc- 
Cook was ordered with his command to 
Kentucky, and at Mill Springs the impet- 
uosity of his regiment in their charge upon 
the enemy carried the day. Col. McCook was 
wounded in the engagement, but only remained 
away from his regiment long enough to re- 
cover sufficient strength to ride on horseback. 
For his gallant conduct at Mill Springs he was 
promoted to a brigadier-generalship, the Senate 
unanimously confirming the nomination, but 
he was so strongly attached to his “ bully 
Dutchmen,” and they were so unwilling to 
have any other commander, that he never ac- 
cepted the commission. He joined Gen. Buell’s 
command after the evacuation of Bowling 
Green, but was not in any of the subsequent 
battles. At the time of the attack on him he 
was very sick, and was carried in an am- 
bulance, one regiment and part of another 
of his brigade being in advance, and the 
remainder some distance in the rear. The 
guerillas, who were partly residents of the vi- 
cinity, had been informed that he was to 
pass, and knowing his helpless condition, had 
lain ijn ambush for him while the regiments in 
advance passed. They came upon his escort 
in large force, overturned the ambulance, and 
shot him down in cold blood. His faithful 
driver and attendant bore him to the nearest 
house. He survived, though in terrible suffer- 
ing, about 24 hours. His regiment, learning 
of the death of their commander, visited the 
scene, and seizing some of the guerillas, hung 
them at once, and destroyed their houses. The 
McCook family have contributed more men to 
the war, probably, than any other in the United 
States. Maj.-Gen. Alexander McDowell Mc- 
Cook was a brother of the murdered general, 
and sixteen members of the family have been 
either in the army or navy. 

Aug. 5.—Witurams, Brig.-Gen. Tomas, an 
officer of the U.S. army, killed in the battle 
of Baton Rouge, La. He was a native of New 
York, born in 1818, was appointed a cadet at 
West Point from Michigan in 1833, and gradu- 
ated in 1837; received the appointment of brevet 
second lieutenant in the Fourth Artillery dur- 
ing the same year; in 1840-41 was acting as- 
sistant professor of mathematics at West Point, 
in 1844 was appointed an aide-de-camp on Gen. 
Scott’s staff, and in the Mexican war won the 
brevets of captain and major for gallantry and 
meritorious conduct. He was promoted to a 
captaincy in 1850, and commissioned major 
in the 5th artillery in May, 1861, and in 
September of the same year appointed briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. During the au- 
tumn of 1861 he commanded the forts at Hat- 
teras Inlet, and when the Ship Island expedi- 
tion was sent out was assigned to the command 
of one of the brigades. He commanded the 
forces in the first unsuccessful attack upon 
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Vicksburg, projected and superintended the 
cutting of the canal intended to turn the course 
of the Mississippi away from Vicksburg ; on the 
failure of this enterprise he was placed in com- 
mand at Baton Rouge. He repelled with vigor 
and success the attack of the Confederate gen- 
eral Breckinridge on that place, but just at the 
close of the engagement, while bringing up a 
Michigan regiment to charge upon the enemy 
he was slain. He was an able and skilful officer, 
and a very rigid disciplinarian. 

Aug. 5.—Roxerts, Col. Gores T., an officer 
in the Union service, and commander of the 
7th regiment Vermont volunteers, killed at 
the battle of Baton Rouge, La. He was a na- 
tive of Rutland, Vt., and the regiment which 
he commanded was one raised to form part of 
Gen. Butler’s command on the Ship Island ex- 
pedition. He was commissioned Feb. 12, 1862, 
and sailed for Ship Island on the 10th of the 
following month. Col. Roberts participated in 
the capture of New Orleans, and his regiment 
suffered severely in the battle of Baton Rouge 
in which he lost his life. 

Aug. 8.—Grew, Rev. Henry, an American 
clergyman, died in Philadelphia. He was born 
in England in 1781, but emigrated to this coun- 
try with his parents at the age of 14, subse- 
quently graduated at Brown University, be- 
came a Baptist minister, and for some years 
was pastor of the First Baptist church in Hart- 
ford, Ct. Having adopted views differing from 
those of that denomination, he resigned the 
pastorate, and after a time removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he resided the remainder of his 
life. He was an active friend and promoter of 
foreign missions, and one of his daughters, Mrs. 
Eliza Grew Jones, devoted herself to foreign 
missionary work, and died at Bangkok, Siam, 
after several years of zealous labor as a mis- 
sionary. Mr. Grew published several works 
in defence of the doctrines of the Adventists, 
whose views he had adopted. He was a man 
of great benevolence and charity, and féw citi- 
zens in private life have been more sincerely 
and generally regretted. 

Aug. 9.—Orane, Lieut.-Col. L. H. D., an 
officer in the Union service, at the time of his 
death acting colonel of the 38d regiment, 
Wisconsin volunteers, killed at the battle of 
Cedar or Slaughter Mountain. He was a citi- 
zen of Ripon, Wisconsin, and had been for 
several years chief clerk of the Assembly of 
that State. He joined the regiment as major, 
but was soon promoted to the lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy, and at the time of the battle, owing to 
the illness of the colonel, was in actual com- 
mand of the regiment. He was a genial, intel- 
ligent, and amiable man, beloved in his own 
neighborhood and State. 

Aug. 9.—Seweit, Witt1amM Grant, a promi- 
nent littérateur, died in Quebec, Lower Oana- 
da, of pulmonary consumption. He was born 
in Quebec in 1829, and was a grandson of the 
late Jonathan Sewell, chief justice of Lower 
Canada. Young Sewell was educated for the 
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bar, but preferred editorial life, and in his 24th 

year became connected with the New York 

daily press, a connection which, either as editor 

- or correspondent, he maintained till his death. 
For some time he was one of the principal edi- 
tors of the “N. Y. Daily Times.” Some years 
ago his health compelled him to spend several 
winters in the West Indies, and as a result of 
his careful and thorough investigations he pub- 
lished a treatise entitled ‘‘The Ordeal of Free 
Labor in the British West Indies.” 

Aug. 9.—Brieuam, Rey. Joun ©., D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and, since 1827, secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society, died in 
Brooklyn, E. D. (Williamsburg). He was born 
in 1793 at New Marlborough, Mass., graduated 
at Williams College in 1819, studied theology 
at Andover, spent three years in South Amer- 
ica in missionary exploration and Bible distri- 
bution, and on his return in 1825 became con- 
nected with the American Bible Society, of 
which he was appointed a corresponding sec- 
retary, in 1827, a post he filled with ability for 
thirty-five years. 

Aug. 17.—Vawter, Rey. Jony, a Baptist 
minister, and one of the pioneer settlers of In- 
diana, died at Morgantown, Ind. He was a 
native of Orange (now Madison) county, Vir- 
ginia, and was born Jan. 8, 1782. He was li- 
censed as a Baptist minister in 1804, and in 
1807, in company with his father, removed to 
the then sparsely inhabited territory of Indi- 
ana, selecting for his residence the present 
township of Madison, of which he was the 
first magistraté. He was soon after elected 
sheriff of Jefferson and Clark counties, and in 
1810 was appointed by President Madison U. 8. 
marshal for the State. Inthe Indian campaign 
of 1811—13 he served as a frontier ranger, and 
was afterward (in 1817) elected colonel of the 
militia of Jennings county, to which he had 
removed in 1815, and where he founded the 
county seat Vernon. He was ordained as pas- 
tor of the Baptist church in this place in 
1821, and continued to preach there until 1848. 
From 1831 to 1835 he was a member of the 
Legislature, and in 1836 of the State Senate, 

where his influence caused the adoption of the 

olicy of internal improvements by the State. 
tn 1848 he removed to Morgan county, and 
founded Morgantown, erecting several public 


- buildings, among others a neat brick church, 


which he presented to the Baptist congrega- 
tion of the town. 

Aug. 22.—Bouten, Gen. Hervrion, an officer 
in the Union service, killed while opposing the 
attempts of the Confederate force to cross the 
Rappahannock. He was a native of Germany, 
but emigrated to this country a number of years 
since and settled in Philadelphia as an importer 
of wines. At the commencement of the war he 
raised a regiment of his countrymen (the 75th 
Pennsylvania), which was subsequently attached 
to Gen. Blenker’s division. He was promoted 
to a brigadier-generalship April 28, 1862, and 
attached to the Mountain Department, where 
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he served under Fremont and Sigel; distin- 
guishing himself for bravery and daring at the 
battle of Cross Keys. He was a man of devout 
and exemplary character. His son, Mr. J. B. 
Bohlen, who was on a visit to his native land, 
died in Baden-Baden on the same day with his 
father. 

Aug. 22.—Rrap, Rear-Admiral Gro. Camp- 
BELL, an officer of the American navy, and at 
the time of his death governor of the naval 
asylum at Philadelphia, died in that city. He 
was a native of Ireland, but came to this coun- 
try at an early age, and entered the navy as a 
midshipman April 2, 1804. He was third lieu- 
tenant on board the Constitution at the time 
of her fight with the Guerriere in 1812, and 
was appointed by Commodore Hull to receive 
the sword of Capt. Dacres of the Guerriere. 
He was promoted to a captaincy in 1825, and 
served for several years as commander of the 
African squadron. He had been placed on the 
reserved list under the act of 1855, and on the 
death of Captain Nicholson in 1861 was ap- 
es his successor as governor of the naval 

um. 

Aug. 23.—Attrn, Capt. Francis, a promi- 
nent citizen of New London, Conn., died at his 
residence in that city. In early life he was a 
shipmaster, and was honored with the special 
friendship of the Marquis de La Fayette, whom 
he brought to this country in 1824. : 

August 25.—Appteton, Gen. James, died in 
Ipswich, Mass., aged 77 years. He was a native 
of Ipswich, born Feb. 14,1785. While yet a 
young man he was for several years elected to 
the General Court, at a period when Harrison 
Gray Otis presided over the Senate, and Josiah 
Quincy was the leader of the House. During 
the war of 1812 he was a colonel of the mili- 
tia force, and was in command of the district 
of Gloucester, and at the close of the war was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. 
He removed not long after the war to Portland, 
Me., and there was a member of the Legislature 
and for several years the candidate of his party 
for governor. In 1853 he returned to the 
home of his childhood, and there passed the re- 
mainder of his days. He had been from the 
beginning an earnest advocate of the temper- 
ance and anti-slavery causes, and had aided 
both by pen and voice. 

Aug. 27.—Wesster, Col. Frercner, an of- 
ficer of volunteers in the Union service, and at 
the time of his death colonel of the 12th regi- 
ment Massachusetts volunteers, died at Alex- 
andria of wounds received in the second battle 
of Bull Run. He was the oldest son of Daniel 
Webster, and was born at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1812. He was educated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and served as Assistant Secretary of State 
under his father during the administrations of 
Presidents Harrison and Tyler. When Caleb 
Cushing went to China as American commis- 
sioner, Mr. Webster accompanied him as Secre- 
tary of Legation. Under the administrations 
of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan he held 
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a position in the Boston custom house. 
When the call was made for troops in the 
spring of 1861, he was among the first to raise 
a regiment for the war, and was in active ser- 
vice till his death. He was shot through the 
lungs, and died of hemorrhage in a few hours, 
He was the last member of his family, a 
brother and sister having previously deceased. 

Aug, 28.—Mgans, Ool. Isaac H., ex-governor 
of South Carolina, killed at the second battle 
of Bull Run. He was a colonel in the Confed- 
erate service. 

Aug. 30.—Outt, Rey. Huen, an aged and 
eminent clergyman of the Methodist Church, 
died near Richmond, Indiana, in the 105th year 
of his age. He had been for nearly sixty years 
a local preacher. 

Aug. 30.—Prart, Col. Grorce W., an officer 
of the Union service, and at the time of his 
death colonel of the 20th regiment N. Y. 
State volunteers, was killed at the battle near 
Gainesville, Va. He was the son of Col. Zadock 
Pratt, formerly M. C. from Greene county, and 
had entered the volunteer service in the sum- 
mer of 1861. He was an excellent officer and 
highly esteemed in private life. He was killed 
while leading his men in a charge. 

Aug. 30.—Kotres, Ool. Jomy A., an officer 
in the Union service, and at the time of his 
death acting brigadier-general in Gen. Stein- 
wehr’s division, killed at the battle of Gaines- 
ville, Va. 
sia, born in 1823, and came to this country in 
1846. In Prussia, he had been a professor in 
one of the gymnasia, or colleges. Shortly after 
his arrival here he joined a regiment from 
Pennsylvania, which had volunteered for the 
Mexican War, and served throughout that war 
as orderly sergeant. After the close of the 
war he was for a time an officer of the Marine 
Corps, and was subsequently employed in the 
U.S. mint at Philadelphia. At the commence- 
ment of the present war, he appealed to his coun- 
trymen to join him in defence of the Union, and 
succeeded in raising a regiment of Germans, 
whom he led to the field. He had been for 
four months acting brigadier-general in Stein- 
wehr’s division, and his friends had secured 
his promotion to that rank and were carrying 
his commission to him when they met his dead 
body, as it was borne from the field. 

Aug. 30.—CantweE Lt, Ool. James, an officer 
of the Union service, and at the time of his 
death colonel of the 82d Ohio regiment, killed 
at the battle near Gainesville, while rallying 
the left wing of his regiment, which had given 
way under the attack of an overwhelming 
force of the Confederates. He was a citizen of 
Kenton, Hardin cotinty, Ohio, and volunteered 
in the service at the commencement of the 
war, having been lieutenant-colonel of the 4th 
Ohio regiment of three months’ troops; when 
they were disbanded he raised the 82d regi- 
ment for the war, and received his commission 
as colonel Dec. 31, 1861. 

Aug. 81.—BropuHeEap, Col. THornton F., an 


He was a native of Rhenish Prus-, 
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officer of the Union army, and at the time 
of his death commander of the 1st Michigan 
cavalry regiment, died at Alexandria, Va., of 
wounds received the preceding day at the 
second battle of Bull Run. He was a native 
of New Hampshire, born in 1822, and was a 
son of Rey. John Brodhead, formerly a member 
of Congress from that State. He studied law 
at the Harvard Law School, and settled in his 

rofession at Detroit, Mich. He served with 

istinction in the Mexican War as an officer in 
the 15th U. 8. infantry, and was twice brevet- 
ted for gallant conduct in battle. At the 
close of the war he returned to the practice 
of his profession, and was soon after elected a 
member of the State Senate. In 1852 Presi- 
dent Pierce appointed him postmaster of 
Detroit. At the commencement of the war he 
raised a cavalry regiment, at the head of which 
ay served under Gens. Banks, Fremont and 

‘ope. 

Aug. —.—Aupuson, Joun W., the last of 
the sons of the celebrated naturalist, died in 
New York city. He inherited much of his 
father’s taste and talents, and had occupied 
himself with zoélogical studies, When taken 
ill, he was preparing for the press anew and re- 
vised edition of his father’s “ Birds of America.” 

Sept. 1.—Srevens, Gen. Isaao Ineatts. 
(See Srevens, I. I.) 

ng heater Gen. Pump. (See Kear- 
ney, P. ‘ 

Sept. 1.—Wittarp, Hon. Jonny, a member of 
the State Senate of New York, and formerly 
one of the justices of the supreme court of the 
State, died at Saratoga, N. Y., of paralysis. He 
was born in 1792, and in early life identified 
himself with the democratic party. In 1836 
Goy. Marcy appointed him judge and vice 
chancellor of the fourth circuit court of the 
State, a position which he held till the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1846. At the judi- 
cial election of 1847, he was chosen one of the 
justices of the supreme court for eight years. 
At the expiration of his term he resumed the 
practice of his profession. In the autumn of 
1861 he was put in nomination for the State 
Senate, and received the votes of all parties. 
He was appointed a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and in that capacity prepared the 
act of 1862 restoring the death penalty, and 
repealing the former statutes on that subject. 

Sept. 1.—Taytor, Gen. Grorex B., an officer 
of the Union army, died in Alexandria of 
wounds received at the second battle of Bull 
Run. He was a native of Clinton, Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey, and was born in 1808. At 
the age of 19 he entered the navy as a midship- 
man, but after a three years’ cruise settled in 
New Jersey asafarmer. In the Mexican war 
he served first as lieutenant, and afterward as 
captain inthe 10th infantry. After the close 
of that war he resided for three years in Oali- 
fornia, and then returned to his native State, 
where he engaged in mining and manufacturing. 
At the commencement of the present war he 


Was commissioned as colonel of the 8d New 
Jersey regiment, which, under Brig.-Gen. Run- 
} apg a part of the reserve at Bull Run. 

When the three months’ men were mustered out 
of the service, he reorganized his regiment and 
returned to the army, and was attached to the 
‘army of the Potomac when it went to the pen- 
i After the battle of West Point Gen. 
Kearney was made a division commander, and 
Col. Taylor was placed in charge of the 1st 
brigade of N. J. volunteers. On the 9th of May, 
1862, he received his commission as brigadier- 
general. In the hard fighting that followed 
_ before Kichmond, he performed his part man- 
fully, and when the army returned to the Po- 
tomac, he was prompt and ready with his brigade 
in the sharp battles southwest of Washington. 

_ Sept. 6.—Lannep, Col. Benszasan Franxkuiy, 
erent general of the U. S. army, died at 
ashington. He was born in Massachusetts, 
in 1791, and on the 21st Oct. 1813, entered the 
army as ensign in the 21st regiment of infan- 
try; he was promoted to a first lieutenancy in 
the summer of 1814, distinguished himself at 
the defence of Fort Erie, Aug. 13-15 of that 
year, and received the brevet rank of captain 
for his gallant conduct. In Jan. 1815, he was 
appointed regimental paytmaster, and on the 
reduction of the army retained as paymaster 
of the 5th infantry, with rank and pay of 
major. In 1847, when two deputy paymaster 
generalships were created, Major Larned was 
appointed to one of them with the rank of 
 lieutenant-colonel, and on the death of Maj.- 
Gen. Towson, in 1854, he succeeded to the 
_ paymaster generalship by right of seniority, 
_ with the rank of colonel. Regarding it a 
matter of duty to aid in the work of reorganiz- 
ing the department over which he presided, for 
the vast labors which were thrown upon it by 
_ the war, he foiled on, though with impaired 
health, till the office and its duties were com- 
“seed systematized, when he sunk under the 
_ load and his overtasked powers gave way. He 
_ was greatly esteemed and beloved by all his 
acquaintance. 
_ _ Sept. 13.—Tuomson, Joun R., U.S. Senator 
from New Jersey, died at Princeton, N. J., after 
along illness. He was a native of Philadel- 
_ phia, born Sept. 25, 1800. He was bred a 
_ merchant, and for several years was engaged 
_ in the China trade. President Monroe ap- 
_ pointed him consul to Canton. He came home 
in 1825, and soon after married a sister of 
Commodore Stockton, and settled in Prince- 
ton. In 1835 he became a director in the 
Camden and Amboy railroad, which office he 
retained till his death. In 1842 he canvassed 
the State for the Constitutional Convention 
which met in 1844, In 1844 he wasthe demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, but was defeat- 
ed. In 1853, Com. Stockton having resigned 
his seat in the Senate, Mr. Thomson was elect- 
ed for the remainder of the term, and in 1857 
-Treélected for six years. His term would have 
expired March 4, 1863. 
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t. 14.—Mawross, Nzwron Spavipiva, 
Ph. D., acting professor of chemistry at Am- 
herst College, and captain of a company of the 
16th Connecticut regiment, was killed at the 
battle of South Mountain, Md., while leading 
his company into action. He was born about 
1827, graduated from Yale College in 1849, 
went to Europe and pursued his studies in 
chemistry, engineering, and mining at the 
University of Gottingen for the next three 
years, and took the degree of Ph. D., in 1852. 
After his return from Europe he was employed 
in exploring the Isthmus of Panama with ref- 
erence to the proposed inter-oceanic canal, 
and visited the West India Islands, exploring 
the Pitch Lake of Trinidad and other remark- 
able objects, and contributed to the American 
“ Journal of Science ” the results of his observa 
tions. In 1861 he was appointed acting pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Amherst College in the 
absence of Prof. Clark, and in the summer of 
1862 accepted the captaincy of a company in 
the 16th Connecticut volunteers. 

Sept. 14.—Reno, Maj.-Gen. Jesse L. (See 
Reno, J. L.) 

Sept. 15.—Twiees, Gen. Davin Emanvet. 
(See Twiees, D. E.) 

Sept. 16.—Mirxs, Col. Drxon H., an officer 
of the U. S. army, mortally wounded at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Va., by a shell thrown by the en- 
emy after his surrender of the place. He was 
a native of Maryland, born about 1803, and 
was appointed a cadet at West Point from that 
State in 1819. He graduated in 1824, and 
received an appointment as brevet second lieu- 
tenant of the 4th infantry, and the same day 
was made second lieutenant of the 7th infan- 
try. He was regimental adjutant from 1831 
to 1836, and in 1836 was promoted to a cap- 
taincy. In Jan. 1839, he was appointed assist- 
ant quartermaster on the staff, with rank 
of captain, but resigned his staff appointment 
in Sept. 1845. On the 9th of May he was 
brevetted major for gallant conduct at Fort 
Brown, Texas; and for his further meritorious 
conduct at several battles in Mexico, was bre- 
vetted lieutenant-colonel. In Feb. 1847, he was 
promoted as major of the 5th infantry, and in 
July, 1848, was civil and military governor of 
Jalapa, Mexico. In April, 1851, he was pro- 
moted to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 38d 
infantry, and in 1857 and 1858 distinguished 
himself in several conflicts with the Apache 
and Navajoe Indians. In Jan. 1859, he was 
promoted to the colonelcy of the 2d infantry, 
and at the battle of Bull Run was in charge of 
the 5th division, and was ordered to cover 
the retreat. In Sept. 1862, he was intrusted 
with the command of the important post of 
Harper’s Ferry, the retention and defence of 
which were essential to the complete success of 
the battles which followed. He asked for 
reénforcements, but they were not sent; one of 
his subordinates abandoned Maryland Heights, 
which commanded the main position, and 
finding the enemy approaching in large force, 


o 
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he surrendered the post with but slight 
resistance, and with it nearly 14,000 men as 
prisoners, and an immense amount of arms, 
ammunition and stores. (See Army OPERATIONS.) 

Sept. 17.—Branou, Gen. Lawrence O’Brien, 
an officer in the Confederate service, killed at 
the battle of Antietam. He was ason of Hon. 
John Branch, formerly governor of North Oaro- 
lina, and was born in Halifax co. in that State 
in 1820. He graduated at Nassau Hall College, 
Princeton, in 1838, studied law with his father, 
and practised his profession in Raleigh. In 
1855 he was elected to Congress from the Ra- 
leigh district, and reélected till 1861. After 
North Carolina passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion, he entered the Confederate army first as 
colonel, but was soon promoted to a brigadier- 
generalship. At the battle of Newbern he had 
command of that important position, and sub- 
sequently took part in several of the battles in 
that State and on the peninsula. 

Sept. 17.—Marusson, Col. Roprriox, an offi- 
cer of the Union army, and commander of the 
82d regiment N. Y. State volunteers (1st Cali- 
fornia regiment), killed at the battle of An- 
tietam. He was anative of New York, but bad 
resided for several years in California, and in 
May, 1861, left his home in that State and raised 
in New York city a regiment of Californians 
and those who had formerly resided on the Pa- 
cific coast. The regiment was completed about 
the 20th of June, 1861, and under Col. Matheson 
took part in the battle of Bull Run and in most 
of the subsequent battles in Virginia. His re- 
mains were sent to California, and buried with 
the honors of war at his former residence in 
that State. 

Sept. 17.—MansFietp, Maj.-Gen. J. K. F. 
(See MANSFIELD.) 

Sept. 17.—MoNem, Col. Hue Watson, an 
officer in the Union service, and commander of 
the Pennsylvania ‘“ Bucktail” regiment, killed 
at the battle of Antietam, while leading his re- 
giment in a charge. He was a native of Sene- 
ca county, N. Y., and was of Scotch family, 
his father being a Cameronian clergyman ; was 
born in 1880; was educated at Yale College, 
studied law at Auburn, and commenced prac- 
tice in New York in 1857, but left his profes- 
sion on account of ill health, removed to Penn- 
sylvania, and engaged in banking. At the com- 
mencement of the war he joined the Bucktail 
regiment as a private, but was soon chosen first 
lieutenant, and rose by successive promotions 
to the command. 

Sept. 17.—Hixxs, Col. Epwarp W., an officer 
in the Union service, commanding the 19th re- 
giment Massachusetts volunteers, killed at the 
battle of Antietam. He was born in Lynn, 
Mass., and had been prominent as a militia 
officer before the war, and in the spring and 
summer of 1861 commanded the 8th regiment 
of Massachusetts infantry,the regiment which so 
distinguished itself on the routé from Annapo- 
lis to Washington by repairing the locomotives 
and rebuilding the railroad damaged by the se- 
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cessionists. After the expiration of their term 
of service he returned to Massachusetts, raised 
the 19th regiment, and returned with it to the 
field. At the battle of Ball’s Bluff he protected 
the retreat of the Federal troops, and in the 
battles on the peninsula and this side of the 
Rapidan his regiment was known as one of the 
‘* Massachusetts fighting regiments.” At Anti- 
etam he was leading his troops in one of those 
desperate charges which won the day, when 
he received his death wound. 
Sept. 17.—Parisen, Lieut.-Col. Partie J., an 
officer in the Union service, at the time of his 
death in command of the 57th regiment New 
York State volunteers, killed at the battle of 
Antietam. He was a native of New York city 
and entered the service Dec. 21, 1861, as major 
of the 57th, and early in 1862 was promoted to 
a lieutenant-coloneley. He took part in most 
of the battles on the peninsula and in those of 


August in the vicinity of Washington. He. 


was shot through the body and instantly killed 
while leading his regiment at Antietam. 

Sept. 17.—Prrotvat, Jonn, a captain in the 
U, 8. navy, died at Roxbury, Mass. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, and had been nearly 
50 years in the navy. Under the act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1855, he had been placed on the reserve 
list, and was absent from duty on leave at the 
time of his death. 

Sept. 17.—Outxps, Col. J. H., an officer in the 
Union service, colonel of the 4th Pennsylvania 
cavalry, and at the time of his death acting 
brigadier-general, killed at the battle of Antie- 
tam. He was a citizen of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
entered the service in July, 1861. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in several battles for cour- 
age, coolness, and skill, and at Antietam was 
in command of a brigade of cavalry. 

Sept. 17.—Cotrman, Col. Aveusrus HL, an 
officer of the Union service, commanding the 
11th Ohio regiment, killed at the battle of An- 
tietam. He entered the service as major of the 
11th regiment, at the beginning of the war, 


and after its reorganization, on the resignation — 
of Lieut.-Col. Frizell, in Jan. 1862, was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and — 


soon afterward of colonel. His regiment had 
done service in western Virginia as a part of 
Cox’s brigade, and Col. Coleman had a high 
reputation for bravery and daring. 


Sept, 17.—Croaspate, Col. Samvet, an officer 
of the Union service, commanding the 128th 
Pennsylvania regiment, killed at the battle of — 
Antietam. He was a citizen of Doylestown, — 
Pa., and had a large practice in that town as a — 


lawyer. Immediately after the President’s 
proclamation of April 15, 1861, he volunteered 
as a private in Capt. Davis’s company of three 
months’ men. On their discharge he resumed 
the practice of his profession, but on the gov- 
ernor’s call for nine months’ men, in the summer 
of 1862, he opened a recruiting office and raised 
a full company of the citizens of Doylestown 
and vicinity in a few days. The 128th regi- 
ment, composed almost entirely of citizens of 


Berks, Lehigh, and Bucks counties, was organiz- 
ed soon after, and he was appointed its colonel. 
After a few weeks’ service in camps of instruc- 
= near Washington, the emergencies of the 
vasion of Maryland required the services of 
1. Croasdale’s regiment in the field, and it 
marched with the grand army from Washing- 
ton. At Antietam, though a new regiment, it 
Was assigned an important position, and Col. 
Croasdale was leading it forward through a 
tempest of shot and shell when a musket ball 
passing through his brain killed him instantly. 
_ Sept. 18.—Krxassvry, Col. Henry W., an offi- 
_ cer of the U.S. army, commanding, at the time 
of his death, the 11th regiment Connecticut 
yolunteers, died of wounds received the pre- 
vious day at the battle of Antietam. He was 
ason of the late Major Julius J. B. Kingsbury, 
and*was born in Connecticut in 1837. He en- 
tered West Point in 1856 and graduated in 
1861, second in his class. Soon after his grad- 
uation he was assigned to the duty of drilling 
the volunteers at Washington, and after a short 
time put in command of a battery with the 
rank of captain. His thorough military knowl- 
edge and skill as an officer recommended him 
to the authorities of his native State, and he 
was offered the command of the 11th regiment. 
He acquitted himself nobly in his new position, 
and was regarded as an officer of great promise. 
In the battle of Antietam he was four times 
seriously wounded, 

Sept. 18.—Curtis, Harvey, D. D., a Presby- 
terian clergyman, and at the time of his death 
pone of Knox Oollege, died at Galesburg, 

inois. He was a native of Adams, Jefferson 
_ county, New York, and was born in 1806. He 
_ graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, in 
1831, with the highest honors of his class, 
_ studied theology for the next three years at 
Princeton, N. J., and in 1835 was ordained 
y gag of the Congregational church in Bran- 
_ don, Vermont. In 1841 he accepted an ap- 
_ pointment from the American Home Mission- 
__ ary Society as their agent for Ohio and Indiana, 
- and in 1848 received and accepted a call to the 

astorate of the 2d Presbyterian church in 
) ison, Ind. After seven years of pastoral 

labor there he removed to Chicago, Illinois, to 
take the pastorate of the 1st Presbyterian 
church in that city. On the resignation of 
Rey. Dr. Blanchard he was elected president 
of Knox College, at Galesburg, in 1858. 
__ Sept. 19. Lirriz, Gen. Henry, an officer in 

the Confederate service, killed at the battle of 
Tuka. He was a native of Mississippi, born 


appointed 2d lieutenant in the 5th infantry, and 
distinguished himself at Monterey and Cerro 
Gordo. He had been promoted in 1858 toa 
captaincy in the 7th infantry, and at the com- 
Mencement of the war was in command of the 
post of Albuquerque in New Mexico. He re- 
signed, and was appointed a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate service, in the army of the 
Southwest. 
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about 1818, graduated at West Point in 1839, 
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Sept. 19.—Dwienr, Lieut.-Col. Wiper, an 
officer of the Union service, lieutenant-colonel, 
at the time of his death, of the 2d Massachn- 
setts volunteers, died in the hospital at Boons- 
boro’, Md., of wounds received in the battle 
of Antietam. He was a son of William Dwight, 
of Boston, and was born about 18382, and grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1853. He join- 
ed the 2d regiment at its formation, and had 
won the reputation of a brave and skilful offi- 
cer. In the retreat of Gen. Banks down the 
Shenandoah Valley in May, 1862, he was dis- 
tinguished for his daring and the solicitude 
which he manifested for the safety of his men; 
and was taken prisoner during this retreat. At 
Antietam he was twice wounded. Three of 
his brothers are in the army. 

Sept. 29.—Tazer, Isaac Conepon, a promi- 
nent merchant of New Bedford, Mass., and at 
the time of his death mayor of that city, died 
at his residence in New Bedford. He was 
elected mayor in 1859, and continued in office 
by successive reélections till his death. 

Sept. 29.—Netson, Major-Gen. Witt1am, (See 
Netson, W.) 

Sept. 29.—Ropman, Gen. Isaac PEAcE, a 
brigadier-general in the Union service, died 
near Hagerstown, Md., of wounds received in 
the battle of Antietam. He was a native of 
South Kingston, R. I, born Aug. 28, 1822. He 
received a good early education, and engaged 
while yet a youth in the woollen manufacture, 
and had attained a high reputation for the 
character of the goods manufactured by his 
firm, which were sold in all parts of the coun- 
try. At the commencement of the war he was 
a member of the State Senate; but at once re- 
signed his seat, recruited a company for the 2d 
Rhode Island regiment (Col. Slocum’s), and 
went to the war as its captain. His company 
were the first to fire upon the enemy at the bat- 
tle of Bull Run, and fought bravely throughout 
that battle. He was appointed lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 4th Rhode Island regiment at its or- 
ganization, and soon after promoted to the 
colonelcy of that regiment, which was detailed 
to the Burnside expedition. At Roanoke Island 
Colonel Rodman took an active part, and at 
Newbern his regiment made the brilliant charge 
which won the day. His regiment also parti- 
cipated in the investment and reduction of Fort 
Macon, but before that was accomplished, Col. 
Rodman had received his commission as briga- 
dier-general. An attack of typhoid fever in- 
duced by overexertion and exposure rendered 
it necessary for him to come home on sick leave, 
and he only recovered in time to join Gen. 
Burnside at Fredericksburg. Here he found 
himself, though only a brigadier-general, in 
command of Gen. Parke’s division. In_the 
month of battles which followed, Gen. Rod- 
man did his full share, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. At South Mountain and Antietam he 
displayed military genius of a high order, and 
in the terrible conflict by which the stone bridge 
was carried and held, he was stricken down, 
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Sept. 29.—Hat, J. Prescorr, a prominent 
member of the New York bar, died at New- 
port, R. I. He was born in 1795, had early at- 
tained eminence as a lawyer, and during the 
administrations of Presidents Tyler and Fill- 
more was district attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

Sept. 29.—Prentior, Witi1aM O., at Augusta, 
Ky., from wounds received in the conflict at 
that place on Sept. 27th. He was the eldest 
son of Geo. D. Prentice, for many years editor 
of the “ Louisville Journal,” and a young man 
of remarkable powers. An intense Southern 
sympathy, in spite of the arguments, remon- 
strances, and entreaties of parents and friends, 
made him join the Confederate ranks, and after 
a brief service of five weeks, he was fatally 
wounded. On his departure to join the Con- 
federate force in Kentucky, his mother is said 
to have followed him four or five miles, with 
the hope of persuading him to return, but he 
declined her entreaties, saying: ‘ Mother, I 
implore you not to ask me to stay. Honor calls 
me. I have talked long enough. I must now 
do something else, and show myself in my true 
colors.” 

Sept. 30.—Hatert, Bensamin F., a prominent 
democratic politician and lawyer of Massachu- 
setts, died in Boston. He was born at Barn- 
stable, Mass., in 1798, graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1816, studied law, and was admitted 
tothe bar in Boston, but not coming speedily 
into an extensive practice, turned his attention 
to editorship, at first in Providence, but after a 
short time in Boston, where, upon the organi- 
zation of the anti-masonic party, he became 
editor-in-chief of the ‘ Boston Advocate,” 
which was started to maintain the principles of 
that party. In 1827 he assumed the editorship 
of the ‘ Boston’ Daily Advertiser,” and in 
that paper advocated, with great zeal and ear- 
nestness, anti-masonry, temperance, and the 
views of the emancipationists. His uncompro- 
mising avowal of his sentiments made him 
many and bitter enemies, and his paper became 
so unpopular that in 1831 he left the editorial 
chair. Failing to secure from Mr. Clay pledges 
by which he could receive the votes of anti- 
masons, he became and remained to his last day 
one of the bitterest opponents of that states- 
man. After the decay of the anti-masonic 

arty, Mr. Hallett joined the democratic party, 

hough seldom in office (he was U. 8S. district 
attorney for Massachusetts under President 
Pierce), he exerted a powerful influence on the 
party, was a delegate at most of its national 
conventions, and the chairman for many years 
of its national committee. He aided the 
nomination of Franklin Pierce and James Bu- 
chanan, and was the author of the Cincinnati 
platform of 1856. In private life, he was one 
of the most amiable, genial, and agreeable of 
men, and’a pattern husband and father. 

Sept.80.—Mi.tEr, Jacos W., ex-U.S. Senator 
from New Jersey, died at Morristown, New 
Jersey. He was bornin German Valley, Morris 
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county, in November, 1800. After enjoying the 
advantages of a good academical education, he 
studied law with his brother, W. W. Miller, and 
was admitted to the Morris county bar. He at- 
tained in a few years a large practice, particular- 
ly in the higher courts, and acquired distinction __ 
as a counsellor. In 1838 he was chosen, by 
the whigs, State Senator, and in 1840 was elect- __ 
ed United States Senator, where he was regard- 
ed as an able and clear-headed legislator. In 
1846 he was reélected to the Senate and served 
until March, 18538, with entire satisfaction to 
his constituents. He opposed the compromise 
measures of 1850. In 1855 he avowed him- 
self a republican, and lent his influence to the 
promotion of the measures of that party till 
his death. In private life few men have been 
more universally esteemed. 

t, —.—Casry, Hon. Zanoo, died at.Ca- 
seyville, Ill., aged about sixty-six years. He 
was lieutenant-governor of Illinois during Goy. 
Reynolds’ term as governor, had been a mem- 
ber of Congress for two terms, and was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of 1862. 

Oct. 1.—FisuEr, Etwoop, an editor and sta- 
tistical writer, died at Atlanta, Ga. He was 
born Oct. 1, 1808, and was of a family belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, but has long been 
known as an ardent and extreme defender of 
slavery, and for years an open advocate of the 
secession of the Southern States, in favor of 
which he had written much. In 1850 he es- 
tablished in Washington a paper called the 
“Southern Press,” haying secession as its 
avowed object. About the commencement of 
the war, he went to Nashville, Tenn., and did 
all in his power to promote the plans and meas- 
ures of the secessionists of that State. When 
Nashville was occupied by Federal troops he 
retired to Georgia. a 

Oct. 4.—Smaru, Col. Josepn L. Kirsy, of the 
43d Ohio regiment, was killed at the battle of 
Corinth. He was born in 1836, was appointed 
a cadet of the Military Academy from New 
York, and graduated with the highest honors 
of his class in 1857, was at once appointed lieu- 
tenant of topographical engineers, accompa- 
nied the Utah expedition, was aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Patterson in 1860, and after his dis- 
charge appointed colonel of the 48d Ohio reg- 
iment, with which he served with distinction 
at Island No. Ten, his engineering abilities 
being brought almost constantly into requisi- 
tion, and at the battle of Corinth, where he fell, 
had greatly distinguished himself for bravery 
and daring. He was a nephew of the Confed- 
erate general Edward Kirby Smith. 

Oct. 4.—Roaers, Col. , 2 Con- 
federate officer, killed at the battle of Corinth. — 
He was from Texas, and was at that battle in 
command of a brigade. When, onthe morning ~ 
of the 4th, the Confederate troops, which ha 
expected to capture Corinth with but a slight 
struggle, found themselves repulsed by the ter- 
rible fire of the Union battery Robinett, and 
were compelled to fall back into the timber for 


protection, Gen. Van Dorn called for volun- 
teers to carry the battery by storm. Col. Rog- 
ers at once volunteered, and 2,000 men stepped 
from the ranks to accompany him. After ad- 
dressing them a few words of encouragement 
he gave the order to march, and they moved 
forward at a quick step, in solid column eight 
deep, directly in face of the battery. Before 
they reached it nearly one half their number 
had fallen; but there was no faltering, the rear 
ranks stepped to the front and filled the gaps; 
they reached the outworks, and though twice 
driven back, succeeded the third time in plant- 
ing their flag upon the parapet, when a volley 
from the guns of the inner works, at short 
tange, killed a large number, among whom 
was the rashly brave Rogers. Gen. Rosecrans, 
in his general order after the battle, rendered 
‘the homage due from a chivalric foe to the 
brave man who led this attack, where death 
Was so inevitable. 

Oct. 4. Hackteman, Gen. Preasant Apam, 
. a brigadier-general in the Union army, killed 
at the battle of Corinth. He was a native of 
Franklin county, Indiana, born about 1817, 
was educated for the legal profession, and was 
prominent as a lawyer in the State. He be- 
came editor of the “Rushville Republican,” 
about 1840, and continued as its editor till the 
conimencement of the war. In 1841 he wasa 
member of the Legislature of Indiana, and for 
several years afterward clerk of Rush county. 
In 1847 and 1858 he was a candidate for Con- 
gress, but was defeated on both occasions. In 
1860 he was a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago, and in 1861 of 
the Peace Conference at Washington. In 1861 
he was appointed colonel of the 10th Indiana 
regiment, and served in Gen. Banks’s corps in 
Virginia; his gallant and meritorious conduct 
there occasioned his promotion to the rank of 
brigadier-general, April 28, 1862, and in June, 
he was ordered to report to Gen. Grant, in the 
army of the Southwest. He took an active 
_ part in the battle of Iuka, and in the battle of 
_ Corinth was killed on the second day of the 
fight. He was a man of dignified and upright 

acter and of superior abilities. 

- Oct. 6.—Corman, Wrtt1am Dean, a captain 
and assistant adjutant-general in the U. S. vol- 
unteers, and one of the staff of Brig.-Gen. 
Stanley, 2d division, army of the Mississippi, 
born in Salem, Mass., Sept. 15, 1827, the eldest 
son of Samuel Colman, publisher. On the 
breaking out of the war with Mexico he enlist- 
ed as a private in Walker’s Mounted Rifles, and 
took an active part in the principal battles 
fought under Lieut.-Gen. Scott. When the first 
gun was fired by the Confederates at Fort 
Sumter he was assistant postmaster at New 
Orleans, but without stopping to count the cost, 
he abandoned all and hastened north to join 
the Union army. In the summer of 1861 he 
Was appointed assistant quarter master, and in 
December a major in the Missouri State Militia, 
where he was actively occupied in the most 
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hazardous parts of that State till February, 1862, 
when he was ordered by Major-Gen. Halleck 
to the staff of Brig.-Gen. Stanley. On the 5th 
July, he accepted from the president a commis- 
sion as captain, and assistant adjutant-general 
of U.S. volunteers. He was in all the battles 
and skirmishes, with Gen. Stanley, from New 
Madrid and Island No. Ten to the most memor- 
able and sanguinary battle of Corinth on the 
3d and 4th October, where he received a mor- 
tal wound, and died on the 6th after two days 
of severe suffering. He was buried with mili- 
tary honors, being much beloved and esteemed 
by Gens. Rosecrans, Stanley, and all on the 
staff, for his bravery, patriotism, and strict ad- 
herence to duty. bs 

Oct. 6.—Stamm, Levi D., a purser in the 
navy, died at Mamaroneck, Westchester county, 
N. Y., from the effects of a fall while going on 
board ship at Montevideo, in 1860. He was 
born in New York in 1812, and was for some 
years a leading democratic politician of the 
“hard money” school, and edited for a consid- 
erable time a democratic newspaper in the 
city. In 1846 he was appointed a purser in 
the navy, which office he held till his death. 

Oct. 8.—Terri1, Gen. WittraM R., a briga- 
dier-general of the Union army, killed at the 
battle of Perryville. He was a native of Vir- 
ginia, born about 1832, and appointed from 
that State a cadet at the Military Academy, 
where he graduated in 1853, and was immedi- 
ately appointed brevet second lieutenant of the 
8d artillery, from which he was transferred 
to the 4th artillery in November following 
as second lieutenant. In 1855 he was appoint- 
ed assistant professor of mathematics at West 
Point. In 1856 he was promoted to a first 
lieutenancy, and in May, 1861, was appointed 
captain in the 5th artillery, and assigned to 
duty on the coast survey. He soon after 
raised a regiment of volunteers, was sent to 
Kentucky, where he. commanded a battery in 
Gen. McCook’s division, was transferred to the 
command of a brigade, and for his gallant and 
meritorious conduct at the battle of Shiloh, was 
appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, his 
commission bearing date Sept. 9, 1862. At 
Perryville, he was killed while urging forward 
his brigade against the enemy. 

Oct. 8.—Jacxson, Gen. James §., a brigadier- 
general in the Union service, killed at the bat- 
tle of Perryville. He was a native of Ken- 
tucky, born about 1822, and educated for the 
bar. He had been some years in the practice 
of his profession, when at the commencement 
of the Mexican war he raised a regiment of 
volunteers, and served during the war. Dur- 
ing his service in Mexico he had _a difficulty 
with Col. Thomas F. Marshall, which resulted 
ina duel. On his return to Kentucky he re- 
sumed his practice first at Greenupsburg, and 
afterward at Hopkinsville, Ky., and in 1860 
was elected to Congress from the 2d congres- 
sional district of that State. In the autumn of 
1861 he resigned his seat in Congress, and took 
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command of the 8d regiment Kentucky cavalry, 
was an active participant in most of the battles 
of the winter and spring of 1861, and on the 
16th of July was commissioned a brigadier-gen- 
eral. In the battle of Perryville he command- 
ed a division of McOook’s corps, of the army 
of the Ohio. 

Oct. 9.—Wenstrer, Grorcx, colonel of the 
98th Ohio volunteer infantry, died of wounds 
received the preceding day in the battle of Per- 
ryville. He was born in Butler county, Ohio, 
in 1822. He volunteered in the Mexican war 
as a private soldier, but was promoted to be 
sergeant-major. After his return from Mexico 
he commenced the practice of law in Jefferson 
county, Ohio. In June, 1861, he volunteered 
as major of the 25th Ohio, and was promoted 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy in that regiment, 
and on the organization of the 98th regiment, 
in the summer of 1862, was appointed colonel. 
This regiment was ordered to join Gen. Buell’s 
army, and at the battle of Perryville, Col. Web- 
ster was put in command of one the brigades of 
Jackson’s division of McCook’s corps. 

Oct. 11.—TatimapeE, Capt. Greer, quarter- 
master-general at Fortress Monroe, died of dis- 
ease of the liver, at his quarters in that for- 
tress. He was born in Dutchess county, New 
York, in 1826. He was the son of Hon. N. P. 
Tallmadge, late U. 8. Senator from New York. 
He graduated at West Point in 1848, and was ap- 
pointed brevet second lieutenant in the 1st artil- 
lery; early the following year he sailed with 
a detachment of United States troops for Fort 
Vancouver, Oregon Territory, where he was 
stationed for a year; returning in 1850 he was 
appointed aid to Gen. Wool, and after three 
years’ service on his staff was ordered to Fort 
Niagara, and subsequently to Fort Ontario. 
In 1858 he was promoted to a first lieutenancy 
in the 4th artillery, and 1857 accompanied the 
expedition to Utah, as an officer of Capt. (now 
General) Phelps’s battery. In 1858 he was or- 
dered to Fortress Monroe, and in May, 1861, 
promoted to the rank of captain in the quar- 
termaster’s department. The great labor of 
organizing the quartermaster’s department for 
so large a force as was congregated in the mil- 
itary department of Fortress Monroe, and the 
added duties of assistant adjutant-general, 
which he discharged for a time, made his posi- 
tion one of great toil and responsibility, but 
they were admirably performed. The “ contra- 
band” idea put in practice by Gen. Butler, orig- 
inated with him. 

Oct. 11.—CuEEsEMAN, Jonny C., M. D., an em- 
inent physician and surgeon, died in New York 
city, aged 75. 

Oct. 18.—Cooprr, Epwarp S., M. D., an em- 
inent surgeon, died in San Francisco, Cal. He 
was a native of Somerville county, Ohio, and 
was born in 1821. After receiving a very 
thorough medical education at Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, he commenced practice in Peoria, 
Ill., but in 1855 removed to San Francisco, 
where his eminent abilities and remarkable 
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skill as an operating surgeon, soon placed him 
at the head of the profession, and gained him 
a high reputation among his professional breth- 
ren in the Eastern States, and in Europe. He 
took an active part in the organization of the 
medical department of the University of the 
Pacific, and at the time of his death, was its 
professor of surgery and president of its faculty. 

Oct. 15. —Hupson, Captain Witr1aM L., U.S. 
navy, died of apoplexy in Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
was born in New York, May 11, 1794, entered 
the navy in 1816, and had worked his way 
up from a midshipman toacaptaincy. He was 


second in command in Commodore Wilkes’s ex- ~ 


ploring expedition, and was commander of the 


Peacock sloop of war when she was lost by her . 


pilot’s carelessness, on the rocks at the mouth 
of Columbia river. He was for several years 


commandant of the Brooklyn navy yard, in’ 


1855 was promoted to a captaincy, and in 1857 


was assigned to the command of the Niagara, . 


on her first Atlantic cable expedition. This 
proving unsuccessful, the effort to lay the cable 
was repeated in the following year, and for his 
scrvices to science on that occasion, Capt. Hud- 
son was honored with an ovation by his fellow 
citizens of New York, and received from the 
governments of Great Britain and Russia sev- 
eral valuable gifts and other marks of distinc- 
tion. On his return he was assigned to the 
command of the Charlestown navy yard. In 
August, 1862, he was put on the retired list, 
and appointed one of the board of lighthouse 
inspectors, which office he held at the time of 
his death. 

Oct. 16.—Anvzrson, Gen. Grorce B., an offi- 
cer in the Confederate army, died in Raleigh, 
N.C. He was born in Wilmington, N. C., in 
1827, entered West Point from that State in 
1848, graduated in 1852, and was appointed 
brevet 2d lieutenant in the 2d dragoons, pro- 
moted to be 1st lieutenant in 1855, and in 1858 
appointed adjutant of his regiment with the 
rank of captain. He resigned in April, 1861, 
entered the Confederate army, where he was 
soon appointed brigadier-general, and at the 
battle of Antietam received a wound in the 
foot, which eventually proved fatal. 

Oct. 17.—James, Gen. Cuartezs T., an Ameri- 
can inventor and ex-U. 8. Senator, died at Sag 
Harbor, L. I., from wounds received by the ex- 
plosion of a shell the previous day. He was 
bornin West Greenwich, Rhode Island, in 1804, 
and having a remarkable aptitude for mechani- 
cal pursuits he early learned the trade of a car- 
penter, and at the age of 19 began to study the 
science of mechanics, with a view to master the 
business of the cotton manufacture, proceeding 
at the same time as a workman, step by step, 
through every department of the machine shops 


where the machinery for the cotton mills was — 


manufactured. This accomplished, he removed 
to Providence, and became superintendent of 
Slater’s steam cotton mills, and while in this 
position, was chosen major-general of the Rhode 
Island militia. In 1838, Brown University con- 
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ferred on him the honorary degree of master 


of arts. Aftera few years’ residence in Provi- 
dence he removed to Newburyport, Mass., 
where he erected the Bartlett and James Mills, 
* and subsequently erected cotton mills in Salem, 
Mass., and in the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vaniia, Indiana, and Tennessee, and returning 
in 1849 to Rhode Island, he erected the Atlan- 
tic Delaine mill at Olneyville. In 1851 he was 
elected to the U. S. Senate, and on his retire- 
ment from the Senate, he devoted his attention 


_ to the perfection of several inventions, among 


which was arifled cannon and a new projec- 
tile, in the ultimate success of which he had 
the utmost confidence. He was thoroughly 
versed in the use and philosophy of firearms, 


and had long been regarded as one of the best In 


marksmen in the State. It was by the prema- 
ture explosion of one of his projectiles that he 
met with his untimely end. 

Oct. 20.—Hewrrt, Major Ira L., a paymaster 
in the United States army, died in the city of 
New York. He resided for some years in Ili- 
nois, but emigrated to Texas in 1840 and had 
there become one of the associate justices of 
the supreme court of the State. At the com- 
mencement of the war, his attachment to the 
Union being known, his life was in danger, but 
he succeeded in escaping from the State by 
stratagem, and joining the army served at Ship 
Island and New Orleans under Gen. Butler, and 
when Col. A. J. Hamiltom came north, accom- 

anied him and was assigned to duty in New 
ork. 


Oct. 30.— Maj.-Gen. Ormspy Mo- 
Kyienr. (See Mircuet, O. M.) 
Nov. 5.—Porr, Col. Currax, commander of 


of woun 
on the 8th of October previous. He was a 
member of one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of Kentucky, and was born in Louisville 
about 1813. He entered West Point as a cadet 
in 1829 and graduated in 1834, but soon after 
left the army to follow the profession of civil 
engineer. Early in the war a number of his 
relatives joined the Confederate army, but he 
adhered firmly to the cause of the Union, and 
abandoning his profession, raised the regiment 
which he commanded at the time of his death. 

Nov. 6.—Jameson, Gen. Cuartes Davis, died 
at Oldtown, Me., from camp fever, brought on 
by his exertions at the battle of Fair Oaks and 
the pestilential influence of the climate. He 
was born at Gorham, Me., Feb. 24, 1827; while 
yet very young, his parents removed to Old- 
town, Me., where after receiving a limited aca- 
demic education he at an early age embarked in 
the lumber business, and eventually became one 
of the largest manufacturers and shippers of lum- 
ber on the Penobscot. He had been an active 


adherent to the Douglas section of the democ- lad 


racy, and in 1860 was a Douglas delegate to the 
Charleston Convention, where he became con- 
vinced of the intentions of the Southern States 
to secede. At the commencement of the war, 
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he was one of the first, if not the first, of the 
prominent democrats of the State to offer his 
services to the Government, and was placed by 
Gen. Washburn in command of the first regi- 
ment which left that State for the beleaguered 
capital. In the battle of Bull Run he com- 
manded this regiment (2d Maine) and distin- 
guished himself by his bravery, and with his 
regiment protected the rear in its retreat to 
Centreville. For his conduct on that day he 
was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, 
on the 8d of Sept. 1861. In the autumn of 
1861 he was, without his knowledge or con- 
sent, nominated by the democrats of his own 
State for governor, and polled a heavy vote 
though defeated by the republican candidate. 
the spring and early summer of 1862, he 
took an active part in the campaign on the pe- 
ninsula, in Gen. Heintzelman’s corps, and by 
his exertions there, both before and at the battle 
of Fair Oaks, contracted the fever which finally 
terminated his life. He ranked high as a dis- 
ciplinarian and as a brave and competent com- 
mander. 

Nov. 7.—Prnpercrast, Commodore Gar- 
RETT, J., commandant of the navy yard at Phila- 
delphia, died in that city, aged 62 years. He 
was a native of Kentucky, and entered the navy 
when only 11 years of age, and had been in 
the service since that time, passing through all 
the grades. In 1860 he was flag officer of the 
home squadron, and did service at the com- 
mencement of the war in the protection of the 
important harbor of Hampton Roads. In the 
autumn of 1861 he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the navy yard at Philadelphia. He 
died of paralysis. 

Nov. 7.—Benrrian, Rev. Wirtram, D.D., rec- 
tor of Trinity church, New York, died in that 
city. He was a native of New York city, born 
in 1787, and baptized in Trinity parish. He 
was educated at Columbia College, ordained 
deacon in 1810, and in 1811 became assistant 
minister of Trinity parish, his continuous con- 
nection with which was only broken by a brief 
settlement at Belleville, N. J., and two journeys 
abroad, in a period of more than 50 years. 
Though not a brilliant man he was earnest, 
conscientious, and able, and the position which 
he occupied as rector of the oldest and wealthi- 
est of the metropolitan churches, never made 
him haughty or vain. He was much beloved 
by the older citizens of New York. 

Nov. 9.—Oottyer, Tuomas, one of the most 
eminent ship builders of New York city, died 
at his residence there. 

Nov. 10.—Lavaretre, Rear Admiral Exum 
A. F., of the United States navy, died at Phila- 
delphia, where he was waiting orders. He was 
a native of Virginia, and had been in the navy 
over 50 years, having entered it when a mere 
The Navy Retiring Board, on the 1st of 
August, 1862, reported in favor of his promo- 
tion to the rank of rear admiral, and at the 
same time of placing him on the retired list for 
long and meritorious service. His last previous 
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appointment had been that of commandant at 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 

Nov. 11.—Morean, Marruew, Sen., an emi- 
nent New York shipping merchant of the well 
known firm of Matthew Morgan and Sons, died 
in New York city. 

Nov. 11.—Porter, Hon. James Manison, died 
in Easton, Penn. He was the son of Gen, An- 
drew Porter, of the Revolutionary War, and 
was born in 1792. He was educated for the 
bar, but served as a volunteer in the war of 
1812. Hewas a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of Pennsylvania in 1838, and bore 
an important part in the revision of the State 
Constitution. In 1843 he was appointed Sec- 
retary of War in President Tyler’s cabinet, 
and siace his retirement from the cabinet had 
held many prominent positions. He was greatly 
honored and esteemed in Easton, where he had 
resided for more than 40 years. He was one 
of the founders of Lafayette College in that city, 
and for 25 years president of its board of trustees. 

Now, 16.—Preston, Hon. Wittram Barrarp, 
a senator from Virginia in the Confederate Con- 
gress, died at his residence in Montgomery 
county, Va. 
Congress of the United States, and was Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Taylor. 

Nov. 22.—Parrerson, Brig.-Gen. Franots 
E., killed himself by the accidental discharge 
of his pistol in his tent at Fairfax Court House 
during the night. He was a native of Philadel- 
phia, born in 1827, and had entered the army 
from civil life as second lieutenant of the 1st 
artillery in June, 1847. In March, 1855, he 
was promoted to a captaincy in the 9th infan- 
try, then first organized. In May, 1857, he re- 
signed, and devoted himself to civil pursuits. 
On the raising of the 115th Pennsylvania vol- 
unteers, Gov. Curtin offered him the command 
of the regiment, which he accepted, and ac- 
quitted himself so ably in the field, that on the 
1ith of April, 1862, he was appointed brigadier- 
general, and in the subsequent battles on the 
peninsula rendered efficient service. 

Nov. 27.—Hancuert, Hon. Luter, repre- 
sentative in the 37th Congress from the 2d dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, and representative elect in 
the 38th Congress from the 6th district, died 
at Madison, Wisconsin, of brain fever. He was, 
at the time he was taken ill, on his way to 
Washington to take his seat in Congress. 

Nov. 28.—Invin, Gen. James, storekeeper of 
the Philadelphia navy yard, died: in Philadel- 
phia, aged about 60 years. He was a native 
of Pennsylvania, and had formerly been a prom- 
inent merchant of Centre county. He repre- 
sented his district in Congress from 1841 to 
1845, and was at one time the whig candidate 
for governor. During the Fremont and Lin- 
coln campaigns he took an active part, and in 
the latter contributed materially to the success 
of the party to which he was attached in the 
State. He was one of the founders of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College, and gave 
two hundred acres of land for a farm for it. 


He had been a member of the * 
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Nov. —.—Wirxinsoy, Hon. Jonny, died in 
Syracuse, N. Y., aged 70 years. He was one of 
the founders of that city, and had been for many 
years a prominent man in the State of New 
York, both in railroad and political matters. 
He had been for some years a leading director 
of the New York Central railroad, and was at 
one time president of the Michigan Central 
railroad. sti 

Nov, —.--Viturriete, Gen. Joun B., 2 briga- 
dier-general of the Confederate army, died at 
Port Hudson, La., of pneumonia. He was born 
in South Carolina about 1834; it is said that 
his father was of French and his mother of 
Spanish extraction. He graduated at West 
Point in 1854; was appointed to a second lieu- 
tenancy in the 2d dragoons, and was promoted 
to a first lieutenancy in 1857, and assigned 
to service in the Southwest. In March, 1861, 
he resigned from the U. S. service, and at once 
accepted an appointment as colonel in the 
Confederate service. In Nov. 1861, he was 
wounded at the bombardment of Fort Pickens, 
and soon after was made a brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army. He was assigned to 
the command of Fort Wright, and retained it 
until the evacuation of that post; participated 
in the battle of Corinth in October, 1862, and 
was soon after assigned to the command of 
Mobile. 

Dec. 6.—Jackson, Crarporne F., late Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, died at Little Rock, Ark., 
of cancer in the stomach. Ue was born in 
Fleming county, Ky., April 4, 1807, and emi- 
grated to Missouri in 1822. In the “Black 
Hawk” war he raised a volunteer company, and 
served as captain. He was for ten or twelve 
terms a member of one or the other House of the 
Missouri Legislature, and for one term Speaker 
of the House. In the Session of 1848 he drew: 
up and carried’ through the Legislature the 
famous Jackson resolutions. He was one of 
the prime movers in the organization of the 
present banking system of Missouri, and for a 
number of years Bank Commissioner. In 1860 
he was elected Governor. His own sympathy 
with secession, and his determination to draw 
the State into it soon became evident, and hay- 
ing fled from the State capitol on the approach 
of Gen. Lyon, in July, he was deposed by the 
State Convention, and Gov. Gamble appointed 
provisional governor in his place. He acted for 
a short time as a general in the Confederate 
army, but his disease, from which he had long 
suffered, becoming aggravated, he retired to 
Little Rock, where he died after some months 
of suffering. 

Dee. %.—Woopvsrmer Timorny, widely 
known as “the blind minister,” died at Spen- 
certown, Columbia county, N. Y. He was 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., Nov. 24, 1784, and 
was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, the 
noted theologian. While at Williams College 
his vision became impaired, and for most of 
his senior year he was entirely blind. After 
graduating he studied law, and in 1810 entered 
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Andover Theological Institution to prepare for 
the ministry. In 1818 he received a cali from 
the Presbyterian church in Spencertown to 
their pastor, which he accepted, and 
- remained in that relation till 1851, when in con- 
sequence of ill health he asked for a dismission, 
but continued to preach occasionally till his 
ath. In 1846 he received from Williams Col- 
lege the degree of D.D. Notwithstanding his 
infirmity he was very active and cheerful, a 
hard student, and an interesting preacher. In 
his method of conducting religious worship 
there was nothing to indicate to a stranger his 
blindness; the hymns and portions of the 
Scripture, though really repeated, were ap- 
parently read, and neither his appearance or 
manner gave indication that he was devoid of 
sight. In the vigor of his logic, and the clear- 
ness of his descriptions, he strongly resembled 
his distinguished ancestor. 
_ Dee. 8.—Oscoon, Samvet, D. D., a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, died in Springfield, Mass. He 
was a native of Fryeburgh, Me., and was born 
in February, 1774. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1805, and settled as pastor 
of the First Congregational church in Spring- 
field in 1809. He continued in this relation 
till his death, a period of more than 53 years, 
though since 1854 he had a colleague, and had 
retired from the more laborious duties of the 
pastorate. He.-was an able preacher, and had 
taken an active and leading part in most of 
the great reforms of the day. He published a 
number of sermons and addresses. 

Dee. 10.—Dicxersoy, Hon. Paremwon, Judge 
of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, died at his residence in 
Paterson, N. J. He was born in Morris county, 
N. J., in 1788. After.completing his college 
course he studied law with his brother in Phila- 
delphia, Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, and in 1815 
settled in Paterson. In 1833 he was elected 
to Congress, and reélected in 1835, and again 
in 1839; in 1842 he was appointed judge of 
the U.S. district court, over which he presided 
with dignity and ability till his death. 

Dee. 12.—Futirr, Rev. Arracr B., a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, and chaplain of the 16th re- 
giment Massachusetts volunteers, killed while 
crossing the Rappahannock with a portion of 
his regiment, who had volunteered to cross the 
river, and drive off the sharpshooters who were 
peerage the laying of the pontoon bridges. 

e was born in 1824 at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
- and was the son of Hon. Timothy Fuller, an emi- 
nent lawyer and member of Congress from 1817 
to 1825, and a brother of the celebrated Mar- 
garet Fuller, Countess D’Ossoli. In his child- 
hood the family removed to Groton, Mass., 
and by an accident in his boyhood Arthur lost 
aneye. He was fitted for college by his sister, 
and entered Harvard university in 1839, grad- 
uating in 1843. After studying theology at the 
Cambridge Divinity School, Mr. Fuller went 
to Illinois as a teacher and missionary, and af- 
ter some years’ labor there returned—first to 
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Boston, and afterward to Watertown, Mass., 
where he was settled as pastor. He volun- 
teered as a chaplain early in the war, and not 
only fulfilled his duties in that capacity unex- 
ceptionally, but by his earnest sympathy for 
the members of his regiment, and his careful 
solicitude for their health, their mental im- 
provement, and their moral welfare, became 
the idol of his regiment, and exerted a pow- 
erful and salutary influence on other bodies 
of men in their vicinity: His patriotism and 
courage led him to risk all perils with his men, 
and when several companies of them volun- 
teered as a forlorn hope in the mission of cross- 
ing the Rappahannock under a deadly fire, his 
prompt determination to go with them greatly 
stimulated their enthusiasm. He edited his 
sister’s works, and had published several origi- 
nal volumes. 

Dec. 13.—Jacxson, Brig.-Gen. Conrap Fe- 
GER, was killed at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, where he commanded the brigade for- 
merly known as Gen. Ord’s. He was a citizen 
of Pennsylvania, and previous to the war had 
been connected with the Pennsylvania Central 
and Reading railroads, where he was well and 
favorably known. Soon after the commence- 
meut of the war he was appointed colonel of 
the 9th regiment of the corps of Pennsyl- 
vania reserves, under the command of Gen. 
George A. McCall. The corps was ordered 
to Washington, July 22, 1861, and Col. Jack- 
son’s regiment entered that city on the 26th of 
that month with full numbers and completely 
equipped, and encamped near Seventh street. 
They were subsequently ordered to Tenally- 
town, and formed part of the 3d brigade then 
under command of Gen. E. O. C. Ord. The 
regiment was subsequently stationed on the 
heights south of the Potomac, and formed a 

art of the brigade which gained a victory at 

anesville. On the peninsula Col. Jackson 
distinguished himself at Mechanicsville and 
Gaines’ Mills, and participated in the remaining 
contests of those memorable seven days. He 
also took an active part in the battles between 
the Rappahannock and Alexandria in the latter 
part of August; and having, on the departure 
of Gen. Ord to the West, been promoted to the 
command of the brigade, he led his troops 
into the action of South Mountain and Anti- 
etam. At Fredericksburg he was at the head 
of his troops, leading them on to a charge, when 
a rifle ball passed through his head, killing him 
instantly. 

Dee. 13.—Bayanp, Brig.-Gen. Grorce D., an 
officer of the United States army, was killed in 
the battle of Fredericksburg. He was a native 
of New York, born about 1836; he entered 
West Point as a cadet in 1852, and graduated 
in June, 1856, receiving immediately an ap- 
pointment as 2d lieutenant of the 4th cavalry. 
On the 20th of Aug. 1861, he was promoted to 
@ captaincy in his regiment, and was allowed 
leave of absence to take command of the 1st 
Pennsylvania volunteer cavalry attached to 
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Gen. McCall’s reserve corps, and participated 
in the various battles of that fighting corps. 
On the 20th of Noy. 1861, he made a most 
brilliant and successful dash at the head of his 
regiment upon Dranesville. On the 10th of 
June, 1862, he was nominated as brigadier- 
general of volunteers commanding cavalry, 
his commission dating from the 28th of April. 
During the autumn he had done excellent ser- 
vice with his brigade, making frequent dashes 
into the enemy’s lines, and driving them from 
the gaps of the Blue Ridge. At Fredericksburg 
he was attached to Gen. Franklin’s corps. He 
was buried with military honors at Princeton, 
N. J. 
Dee. 13.—Ovrtis, Lieut.-Col. Joszpn Brive- 
HAM, was killed at Fredericksburg while lead- 
ing his regiment in a charge. He was born in 
New York in 1836, and was a son of the late 
George Curtis, president of the Continental 
Bank, and brother of the author, George Wm. 
Curtis. He had received an education as an 
engineer, and at the commencement of the war 
was a member of the engineer corps of the 
Central Park, and volunteered in the 7th 
regiment N. Y.S. M. as an engineer. Soon 
after that regiment was mustered out of the 
service he reéntered the volunteer army as 
adjutant of the 4th Rhode Island regiment, 
one of the regiments attached to the Burnside 
expedition. He distinguished himself at the 
capture of Roanoke Island for coolness and 
daring, and was soon after appointed by Gen. 
Rodman assistant adjutant-general on his staff. 
_ The ability he displayed in this position led to 
his promotion soon after, at Gen. Burnside’s 
request, to the lieutenant-coloneley of the 4th 
Rhode Island, and with his regiment he joined 
the army of the Potomac on the peninsula, 
and was with it in that succession of terrible 
battles between the Rappahannock and Wash- 
ington, and at South Mountain, and Antietam. 
In the last-named battle his regiment was so 
cut up that it was by command.of the general 
withdrawn from the field, but the lieutenant- 
colonel did not go with it; seizing the musket 
and cartridge box of a dead soldier, he joined 
the ranks of a Pennsylvania regiment, and did 
duty as a private to the close of the battle. 
At Fredericksburg he was in command of the 
regiment, the colonel being disabled by a wound. 
Dee, 20.—Baxer, Wittram L., American 
consul at Guaymas, on the western coast of 
Mexico, was murdered by a band of Apache 
Indians while visiting some silver mines near 
that city. He was a native of Rhode Island, 
but was appointed as consul from Maryland. 
Dee, 24.—Praroe, Hon. James A., U.S. Sen- 
ator from Maryland, died at Charleston, Md. 
He was a native of Alexandria, Va., and was 
born Dec. 14, 1805. He graduated at Nas- 
sau Hall, Princeton, in 1822, and devoting 
himself to the legal profession, settled in 
Maryland, whenee his family had emigrated. 
He early entered upon political life, being a 
member of the Legislature in 1831, and in 1835 
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was elected to Congress, where he served two 
terms, and in 1841 was reélected for a third 
time. In 1843 he was chosen U.S. Senator, 
and continued to represent Maryland in the 
Senate till his death. In the Senate he did 
much for the promotion of science, being an 
earnest advocate of the coast survey, and, as one 
of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was active in carrying out its great principle of 
the diffusion of knowledge among men, He 
was a member of the democratic party, and ar- 
dently devoted to the preservation of the Con- 
stitution and the Union. 

Dec. 30.—Butxiey, Justus R., died at his 
residence in Rye, Westchester county, N. Y. 
He was born in 1813 at New Haven, graduated 
at Yale College, and entering the legal profes- 
sion in New York city, soon attained a good 

ractice. Being a large stockholder in the 
‘New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany, he was elected, when the overissues of ~ 
stock in 1854 had nearly ruined the company, 
as its president. He was annually reélected 
to the presidency, which he held at the time 
of his death. 

Dec. —.—Owstry, Witttam, ex-Governor of 
Kentucky, died at Danville, Ky., aged about 
70 years. He was a man of great decision, 
firmness, and integrity of character. In 1824 
he was Judge of the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky, and though young, maintained with 
great courage the principle of anti-repudiation, 
which Henry Olay had so eloquently advocated. 
The repudiation party, who were a’ majority in 
the Legislature, attempted to get rid of the in- 
flexible judge by abolishing the supreme court 
and establishing a new one, but he held his 
position firmly, and the act of the Legislature 
was by the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared unconstitutional. When partisan zeal 
expired the people honored with their confi- 
dence the man who had dared to be just. In 
1844 he was elected governor of the State by 
the whig party, and served for two terms. 

OBITUARIES, Forrien.—Jan.10.—Wratt, 
Martruew Oortes, an eminent English sculptor, 
died at his residence in Paddington, London, 
aged 84 years. He was educated at Eton, 
where he was the contemporary of Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay. Atthe age of nineteen he was 
employed under the immediate patronage of 
His Majesty George III, in the design and ex- 
ecution of several works of art at Windsor 
Castle. The most remarkable of these was the 
cenotaph in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to 
the memory of Her Royal Highness, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte Augusta. He subsequently at- 
tained a high reputation by his equestrian 
statues, among which are those of the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Wellington, and the horse 
for the statue of King George III, at the east 
end of Pall Mall. One of his finest specimens 
of sculpture was his “ Bashaw,” the favorite 
Newfoundland dog of the late Earl of Dudley, 
to whom a poetical allusion was made by Lord 
Byron. 
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_ Jan. 10.—Borrer, Wma, F. R. §., an 
English botanist, died at his residence at Bar- 
row-hill, Sussex, aged 80 years. In his exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge of the plants of 
the British Islands, he had probably no equal; 
and there was scarcely an important work 
upon British botany for the last fifty years, 
that had not acknowledged his assistance. In 
1813 -he commenced, in conjunction with the 

Mr. Dawson Turner, a work on British 
lichens, but, owing to the death of the publisher 
and other adverse circumstances, it did not see 
the light until 1839. The “English botany” is 
also largely indebted to his pen for valuable 
contributions. He was a patron also of all the 

i sciences, and especially interested him- 
self in the education of the poorer classes. 

Jan. 27.—Hawrtrey, Epwarp Craven, D.D., 

vost of Eton, died at the Lodge, Eton Col- 
. He was born at Burnham, Bucks, May 
7, 1789; was educated at Eton, and admitted 
as a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1807, and three years after became a fellow of 
that collgge. In 1814 he assumed the responsi- 
ble and arduous duties of assistant master at 
Eton, and upon the resignation of Dr. Keate in 
1834, was appointed head master. In 1853 
upon the death of the Rey. Francis Hodgson, 
he was elected provost. As a member of the 
Roxburgh Club, he was well known in literary 
circles, and his intimate acquaintance with books 
enabled him to collect a library of great value. 
He was an accomplished scholar in the French, 
German, and Italian languages, and his transla- 
tions were remarkable for their beauty and idio- 
matic propriety. His ‘‘ 17 Trifoglic” contains 
ions of poems, with a few original pieces 
in Greek, Italian, and German; the versions 
are from French and English into Greek,— 
from Latin, English, and German into Italian,— 
and from English into German, all executed 
with surprising accuracy. His administration at 
Eton gave evidence of superior wisdom and 
judgment, and restored to the college its char- 
acter for classical preéminence, which for a 
time had seemed impaired. 
' Jan. 27—Horne, Rey. Tuomas HartweEtt, 
(See Horne, Rev. T. H.) 

Jan, 28.—AtTrreE, W. WAKeEForD, an Eng- 
lish barrister, died at Brighton, aged 55 years. 
He was educated at Eton, whence he proceed- 
ed to the University of Cambridge, where he 
graduated. In 1833 he was admitted to the 
bar by the Honorable Society of the Middle 
Temple, and at once joined the home circuit, 
and Sussex sessions. He was recorder of 
Hastings, Rye, and Seaford, and was known in 

circles as the editor of a report of the 
celebrated Braintree Church-rate case, and re- 
porter of the “ Law Journal” of cases_decided 
by the House of Lords. He was a -presi- 
dent of the Brighton Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and of the School of Art, 
a member of the Sussex Board of Examiners, 
and of the Council of Brighton College. 

Jan. 28.—Symuxetoy, W., D.D., professor 
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of theology in the seminary of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, died at Glas- 
gow in the 67th year of his age, and the 48d 
of his ministry. His works on the “ Atone- 
ment and Intercession of Christ,” and on the 
“ Mediatorial Dominion of Christ,” are the best 
known to the public. He was also the author 
of a volume of sermons. 


Me 


Jan. 30.—Rvssett, Jonyx, an English bar- 


rister, died at Southbank, near Edinburgh, 
aged 82 years. As early.as 1803 he was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Writers to the “signet.” 
When the Jury Court was established, he was 
appointed one of the principal clerks, and con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of that office 
until the Jury Court was merged in the Court 
of Sessions, when he became one of the Prin- 
cipal Olerks of Session. He was one of the 
managers of the great musical festivals held in 
Edinburgh more than forty years since upon the 
introduction of the music of Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Rossini, and other great masters. 
He was one of the original founders of the 
Edinburgh Academy, for many years treasurer 
of the Royal Society, and likewise a director of 
the Union Bank, Edinburgh Life Assurance, 
and of many other associations. 

Jan, 31.—Mackenzr, Rt. Rev. Bishop. (See 
MAcKENZIE:) 

February 4.—Biot, Jean Baptiste, a cele- 
brated French savant, died in Paris. He was 
born in that city, April 21, 1774. He was edu- 
cated at the Lyceum of Louis le Grand, and in 
1793 served as an artilleryman in the army of 


the North. In 1794 he entered the Polytech- Ps 


nic School at Paris, and after graduating, was 
appointed professor in the Central School of 
Beauvais, from whence, in 1800, he was called 
to the chair of Physical Science in the college 
of France. In 1803 he became a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, the year following be- 
came connected with the observatory, was soon 
after named a member of the bureau of longi- 
tudes, and was associated with Arago and Gay- 
Lussac in many important scientifie research- 
es. He accompanied the latter, in 1804, in his 
first balloon ascent, and from 1806 to 1809, was 
engaged in Spain with Arago in a series of 
triangulations to measure an arc of the meridian. 
On his return to Paris in 1809, he was elected 
professor of physical astronomy to the faculty 
of Sciences. In 1817 he visited the Orkneys 
to complete his labors on the arc of meridian. 
In 1840 the Royal Society of Great Britain 
awarded him the Rumford medal for his re- 
searches on the polarization of light. In 1841 he 
was elected a member of the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Letters, and in 1857 
he was chosen a member of the Academie 
Frangaise, in the place of Lacretelle. The death 
of his son, E. C. Biot, an eminent oriental 
scholar, in 1850, saddened his later years. 
Biot was the author of numerous mathematical, 

astronomical and philosophical works, and of 

two biographies of great merit, Montaigne and 
Gay-Lussac. His most remarkable works are 
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** Astronomie des Indiens et des Chinois,” and 
an essay on the polarization of light. 

Feb. 6.—Rosa, Francisco Martinez DE LA, 
a Spanish statesman, died, aged 73 years. He 
was born in Granada, and educated at the 
university of that city. He took an active 
part in the struggles which marked the reign 
of Ferdinand VII, and on account of the liber- 
alism evinced in a narrative written by him- 
self of that revolution, was imprisoned for five 
years in the Spanish fortress of Pefion de Velez, 
on the Barbary coast. After the revolution 
of 1820 he was liberated, and subsequently was 
made secretary of foreign affairs, but in 1823, 
after the throne had been restored by French 
arms, he was exiled by Ferdinand VII, and 
went to Paris, where he remained eight years, 
during which time he published several works. 
In 1831 he was recalled, and in 1834 became 
the head of a cabinet, which lasted only a few 
months. He was twice ambassador to Rome, 
and also to Paris. In 1858 he became presi- 
dent of the Council of State, having been for 
some time previous its vice-president. He 
was the author of several tragedies, a poem on 
the “ Art of Poetry” a history of the French 
Revolution entitled “ Espiritu del Sigo,” “ Isa- 
bel de Solis,” and the “‘ Conspiracy of Venice.” 

Feb. 8.—Busx, Hans, died at his residence, 
Great Cumberland Place, Hyde Park, aged 89 
years. He was a man of high classical attain- 
ments and a true lover of literature. Having 
travelled much, he conversed fluently in most 
of the languages of Europe. In early life he 
resided some years in Russia, and was at one 
time a member of the Empress Catherine’s cele- 
brated Chevalier Guard. He had shared in 
the friendship of most of the political and liter- 
ary celebrities of the early part of the century, 
among whom were Burke, Sir Philip Francis, 
Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Percival and Wilber- 
force, as well as of Byron, Moore and Scott. 
Since he attained his 80th year he commenced 
and completed a remarkable paraphrase of the 
Psalms entitled “‘ Hebrew Lyrics.” 

Feb. 15.—Suerman, Rev. James, a well- 
known English clergyman, died at his residence 
at Blackheath, aged 65 years. He was born 
in London, and at an early age apprenticed to 
an ivory turner, but his mind was directed to 
the Christian ministry, and in his sixteenth year 
he was admitted to the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s college at Cheshunt. In 1836 he re- 
ceived a call to Surrey Chapel as the immediate 
successor of the Rey. Rowland Hill, and from 
his first appearance in the pulpit was very 
popular. In 1854, ill-health induced him to 
resign the pastoral office there, and take charge 
of a new chapel at Blackheath, where with a 
few interruptions he continued to minister 
until about a year previous to his death. 

Fb. 15.—Somerset, Lieut.-Gen. Sm Henry, 
K. 0. B., K. H., died at Gibraltar. He was 
a son of Lord Charles Somerset, governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, was born in 1794, entered 
the army in 1811, served in the campaigns of 
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1813 and 1814 under the Duke of bd pee dae 
in the Peninsula, and was present at the battles 
of Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse, besides minor 
contests. He was also in the campaign of the 
Netherlands in 1815. In 1817 he went to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was for many 
years in service under the successive governors. 
He took an active part in all the Kaffir wars, 
with his regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
and during the several commands ably distin- 
guished himself. In 1834 he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian Order, and subse- 
quently a companion of the Order of the Bath. 
After the conclusion of the Kaffir war in 1853 
he was made a knight commander of that 
order. The same year he left the Cape and 
was placed as major-general on the staff at 
Bombay, and in 1855 was made commander- 
in-chief. After serving the customary period 
in that capacity he returned home. 


Feb. 19.—Tizrney, Rev. Canon Marx Atoy- - 


stus, died at Arundel, aged 66 years. He was 
born at Brighton, educated under the Francis- 


can fathers in Warwickshire, and at, the col-’ 


lege of St. Edmund near Ware, and at the end 
of his philosophical and theological courses 
was ordained priest in 1818. His first appoint- 
ment was assistant chaplain at Warwick street, 
whence he was reedic to Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
but ill-health rendering it necessary that he 
should be transferred to a country mission, he 
was appointed to Slindon, in Sussex, where he 
remained for two or three years. In 1824 he 
became the chaplain of Bernard Edward, duke 
of Norfolk, and from that time resided at Arun- 
del. His taste for historic research led him to 
devote the leisure of several years to the study 
of English history, and he freely gave to. 
writers of eminence the benefit of his learning 
and research. Among his historic works is a 
new edition of. Dodd’s “Church History of 
England from the year 1500 to the year 1688.” 
In 1833, he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, London; and in 1841, a fellow 
of the Royal Society. On the formation of the 
Sussex Archeological Society in 1846, he be- 
came its local secretary, and showed his zeal 
for the Society’s collections by supervising 
many papers, and contributing in 1849 to vol. 
iii, ‘‘ Notices of recent Excavations in the 
Collegiate Church of Arundel;” and in 1860, 
to vol. xii,.““An account of the Discovery of the 
Remains of John, 17th Earl of Arundel, in a 
Letter addressed to Wm. Durrant Cooper, Esq., 
F. S. A.” 

Feb, 22.—Prersporr, Baron, died at Vien- 
na, aged 75 years. In 1848 he was Minister 
of the Interior and afterward President of the 
Council. When the Austrian Parliament was 
closed, he lived in retirement, excluded from 
the cout circle and took no share in public 
life until the last year, when his position was 
restored to him by the emperor, and he became 
the President of the Finance Committee of the 
Lower Chamber of the Diet. 

Feb.25,—Reep, Rev. Annrew, D.D., died at 
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Cambridge-heath, Hackney, aged 75 years. 
He was born in London, and being the son of 
- humble trades people, was apprenticed to a 
business, but having a taste for study, attracted 
- the attention of the Rev. Matthew Wilks, 
_ through whose influence he obtained admission 
to a dissenting college at Hackney. In 1811, 
he became the minister of Wycliffe Chapel, 
Stepney, where he preached for fifty years. In 
1834 the Independents sent a deputation to their 
brethren in the United States, and Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Matheson were associated in this tour, upon 
their return embodying the result of their ob- 


servations in volumes which made a valuable — 


addition to English knowledge of American 
institutions and society. In 1813 he founded 
the London Orphan Asylum; in 1827, the In- 
fant Orphan Asylum ; and in 1847, the Asylum 
for Fatherless Children at Croydon. While en- 
gaged in these works of mercy his attention 
was called to the neglect of any provision in 
d for idiots, and after travelling abroad 
spending some time in investigation upon 
‘the subject, he returned home and founded the 
Royal Asylum for Idiots, and subsequently the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables. In all these 
objects of benevolence he was himself emphati- 
cally a worker, and while he freely gave his 
hundreds to the cause of charity, he made it a 
principle through life never to receive in any 
form a recompense for his services. By his 
will, he bequeathed a certain sum—the interest 
to be applied forever to “the purchase of toys 
for the Infant Orphans” at Wanstead ; a larger 
sum. for “ Winter Scientific Lectures to the 
Orphan Children at Chapton,” £1,000 to the 
Asylum for Idiots, £1,000 to the Asylum for 
Fatherless Children at Reedham; and then 
bequeathed these institutions and the Royal 
Hospital, since founded, to the care of his beloy- 


ous works, among which are his well-known 
treatises on the “Theory of Number,” the 
“Strength of Materials,” and his “‘ Essay on 
Magnetism.” His discovery of the means of 
correcting the local attractions on the com- 
passes of ships brought him into great notice. 
He received the Copley medal, was elected to 
the Council of the Royal Society, and the 
Board of Longitude conferred upon him the 
reward provided for useful nautical discoveries. 
The Emperor of Russia also presented him with 
a diploma of the Imperial Academy of Science 
at St. Petersburg; he was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France and the 
Royal Society of Brussels. In 1836 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Irish Railway Commission- 
ers, and subsequently served on other royal 
commissions relating to railways in England. In 


1847 he retired from the Royal Military Acad- 
emy, when the Government awarded him full 
pay in consideration of his eminent services. 

March 3.—Gurxey, Rev. Joun Hamppey, 
rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, died 
at his residence in his 60th year. He was the 
eldest son of Sir John Gurney, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, was a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduat- 
ed in 1824, his name appearing both in the 
Classical and Mathematical Tripos. He was 
for some time curate of Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire, and in 1848 was presented by the 
Crown with the rectory of St. Mary’s in Mary- 
lebone. He was a most earnest and popular 
preacher, and among his published sermons are: 
** A Pastor’s Warning,” suggested by the death 
of Sir Robert Peel, 1850; ‘The Lost Chief 
and a Mourning People,” a Sermon on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, 1852; “The 
Grand Romish Fallacy, and Dangers and Duties 
of Protestants,” 1854; “Better Times and 
Worse,” 1856; and several series of sermons. 
His lectures were published under the titles of: 
“Historical Sketches, illustrating some im- 
portant Epochs from A. D. 1400 to A. D. 
1546 ;” “St. Lonis and Henri IV,” and “God’s 
Heroes and the World’s Heroes,” 1858. Mr. 
Gurney was also the author of several psalm 
and hymn books, and of “Four letters to the 
Bishop of Exeter on Scripture Readers.” 

March 6.—Dovetas, Sir James Dawes,G.C.B., 
col. of the 42d Royal Highlanders, died at Clif- 
ton, aged 77 years. He entered the army in 
1799, accompanied Gen. Crawford’s expedition 
to South America on the quartermaster-gener- — 
al’s staff, and was engaged in the attack on 
Buenos Ayres. He subsequently accompanied 
the expedition to Portugal under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and was present at several important 
battles. In 1809 he joined the peninsular army 
in command of a Portuguese regiment, and en- 
gaged in several battles, in one of which he was 
wounded. Being promoted to the command of 
the 7th Portuguese brigade, he served in a num- 
ber of engagements and in that of Toulouse lost a 
leg. After the termination of the war, Sir James 
Douglas was employed on the staff of the army 
at home—first at the head of the quartermas- 
ter-general’s department in Scotland, and after- 
ward in the same post in Ireland. At the ex- 
piration of this command he was appointed 
governor of Guernsey, and received the honor 
of the Grand Cross of the Bath and the coloneley 
of the 42d regiment. 

March 13.—Seweit, Gen. Sm Wit.am, 
K. C. B., col. of the 79th regiment, died at Flor- 
ence. He commenced his military career in 
1806, and in the following year, having been 
appointed aide-de-camp to Gen. Beresford, ac- 
companied him to the Peninsula, and joined the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in Portugal in 1808. 
He was at the battles of Corunna, Talavera, 
and Busaco, the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajos, and St. Sebastian, also the battles of 
Nivelle, Nive, Bayonne, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
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Having returned from the Peninsula, he pro- 
ceeded to India, where he served for a period of 
twenty-eight years, and was appointed to a 
colonelcy of the 79th Foot in 1854, an appoint- 
ment which he held until his death. 

March 17.—Hatévy, Jacqurs, Erm Fromen- 
rat, the favorite pupil of Cherubini, died at 
Nice, aged 62 years. He was born in Paris 
where, in his 12th year, he won the grand 
prize for harmony at the Conservatoire. After 
two years of instruction in this public school 
of music he was placed under the care of Cheru- 
bini, and made such proficiency that within the 
space of two years more he was intrusted by 
his master with the charge of his class while 
the latter visited London. He was sent to 
Rome by the French Academy, and during his 
Sypris there, wrote his first opera, Pygma- 
ion. 
popularity of which had not decreased when it 
was followed by The Artisan. In 1835 he pro- 
duced at the Académie de Musique the opera 
La Juive, which was immediately brought out 
in every capital in Europe. He composed 
several comic operas which met with great 
favor, among which are his Guido et Genevra 
and Oharles VI. His other productions were: 
Le Roi et le Batélier ; the Val d’ Andorre, which 
ran continuously for 165 nights; Guitarero, Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine, La Fée. aux Roses, 
and La Magicienne. His last opera was “ Noé 
ou le Déluge.” In 1854 he was elected per- 
petual secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

March 19.—Don, Sir Wo. Henry, Bart., died 
at Hobart Town, Tasmania, aged 86 years. He 
was for a short time in the army, and was extra 
aide-de-camp to the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1844. In 1845 he became lieutenant in the 
5th dragoon guards, but retired the same year 
and took up the profession of an actor. His 
admiration of his art was intense, and his suc- 
cess as an actor appeared to afford him more 
unalloyed satisfaction than his relationship to 
earls and duchesses. 

March 23.—NussEtropE, Count. 
SELRODE.) 

March 24.—WinpiscHGRatz, ALFRED, Prince. 
(See WinpviscuGRAmz. ) 

March 26.—Wuirr, Rev. James, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, died at Bon- 
church in the Isle of Wight. He was born in 
1804, educated at Glasgow and Oxford, took 
orders in the Church of England, and was pre- 
sented by Lord Brougham to a living in Suf- 
folk, which he afterward gave up for another 
in Warwickshire. Onultimately succeeding to 
a considerable patrimony, he retired from the 
Church and devoted a large share of his time 
to literary pursuits. He was a contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Among his later works 
are “The Eighteen Christian Centuries” and 
the ‘‘ History of France.” 

March 30.—Vanpersurcn, M. Emre, a 
popular dramatist, died at Reuil, aged 67 years. 
He commenced life as an officer in the army of 
La Vendée, and passed through several of 


(See Nzs- 


In 1827 he published his Phidias, the. 


. Tarifa. 
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Napoleon’s campaigns, but finding that he had 
some taste for dramatic composition, and no 
desire for military glory, he abandoned his pro- 
fession and commenced writing for the Paris 
theatres. In the space of forty years he pro- 
duced one hundred dramas, most of which 
were well received by the public. Among the 
most popular of his dramatic works were: Les 
Camarades du Ministre, Le Camarade du Lit, 
Cotillion III, Jacques II, and Les Gamins de 
Paris. 

April 2.—Etmes, James, an English author 
and architect, died at Greenwich, aged 79 years. 
He studied architecture under Mr. George Gib- 
son, and gained the silver medal at the Royal 
Academy in 1804; his name, however, was best 
known as a professional author, and one of his 
most useful and popular works was that on 
Dilapidations, published in 1826. He was the 
editor of several periodical publications. Among 
his literary productions are several on Architec- 
ture and the Arts; ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Works of Sir Christopher Wren,” 1823; “ Horse 
Vacive, a Thought-Book of the Wise Spirits 
of all Ages and all Countries, fit for all Men 
and a]l Hours,” 1851; and ‘Thomas Clarkson, 
a Monograph: being a Contribution towards 
the History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
and Slavery,” 1854. Mr. Elmes was for many 
years surveyor to the port of London. © 

April 3.—Ross, Sir James CiarKe. (See 
Ross, Sir J. C.) 

April 5.—Hovston, Gen. Sir Rosert, K.0.B., 
died at Torquay, aged 81 years. He entered 
the army of the East India Company at an early 
age, and proceeded to Bengal in 1795, where 


‘ 


he continued to serve for twenty-five years. | 


In 1854 he became a general, and was-for ten 
years governor of the Military College at Ad- 
discombe. 

April 8,—Carrott, Sir Wm. FareBrorHer, 
K.C.B., died at his residence, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, aged 77 yeags. He was born at Glen- 
carrig, Wicklow, entered the navy in 1795 on 


board the “Diamond,” then commanded by Sir . 


Wm. Sidnéy Smith, under whom he served 
many years, and with whom he was taken 
prisoner in 1796. A year from the following 
August he was released and sent to the West 
Indies in the “Syren,” in which he served at the 


capture of Surinam. He was present at the 


sieges of Gaeta and Scylla, and the storming of 
Capri, and in 1807 commanded the seamen and 
marines in the engagement in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. He had command of the Cadiz flotilla, 
and afterward codperated in the defence of 
He was commander of the ‘“* Voleano” 
on the coast of Catalonia, and subsequently of 
the “ Oyrus,” on the coast of France. He had 


_been sixty-seven times in action with the 


enemy upon sea and land, and had aided in the 
capture of nineteen sail of the line, eighteen 
frigates, and a vast number of smaller vessels. 
April 11.—CuetHam-Srrope, Admiral Sir 
Epwarp, K.C.B., K.C.H., died at his residence, 
Southill, Somersetshire, aged 87 years, He 


ee 
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entered the navy in 1786, and distinguished 
himself at Genoa, Toulon, Dantzig, and Algiers. 
He was captain superintendent of the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Hasler, and of the Royal 
. Clarence Victualling-yard at Portsmouth from 
1838 to 1841; was made K.C.B. in 1845. 

April 15.—Wysxr, Right Hon. Sir Jony, 
_ K.C.B., H. M.’s Envoy Extraordinary, and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Athens, 
died at Athens, aged 70 years. He received his 
education at Stonyhurst, and graduated with 
honor at Trinity College, Dublin; entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, but was not called to 
the bar. He represented Tipperary in Parlia- 
ment from 1830 to 1832, and Waterford city 
from 1835 to 1847, was subsequently lord of 
the treasury, and a privy councillor. He was 

known in the literary world as the author of 
_ “Walks in Rome,” “Oriental Sketches,” and 
- other works. He married a daughter of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, from whom he was sepa- 
rated in 1828, 

April 15.—Horr, Rev. Freperiox W. (See 
Hors, Rev. F. W.) 

April 18.—West, Sir Joy, G.C.B., Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, died at his residence in 
Eaton Square, aged 88 years. He was born at 
Twickenham, entered the navy in 1788, as mid- 
shipman, in the ‘ Pomona,” and after seeing 
much service off the coast of Africa, West 
Indies, North America, the Mediterranean, and 
the Channel, was promoted in 1793 to a lieu- 
tenancy in the “Saturn.” Inthe following year 
he was appointed to the “ Royal George,” in 
which ship he took part in Lord Howe’s victory 
of June, 1794, and subsequently was in the 
action with the French fleets off the L’Orient. 
In 1795- he proceeded to the West Indies in 
command of the “ Diligence,” and returned to 
England in 1798, in charge of a convoy of 150 
sail. In 1808 he was detached with His Ma- 
jesty’s ship ‘‘ Excellent,” and two bomb vessels, 
to the Bay of Rosas, coast of Catalonia, and oc- 
cupied the castle of Trinity, which he held, with 
the assistance of the Spaniards, against repeated 
attacks of the French. In 1809 he was de- 
tached with three sail of the line to the Adriatic, 
to blockade the enemy’s force lying under the 
batteries of Trieste, and while in this service 
captured a large convoy, proceeding from 
Venice to Trieste, protected by six heavy gun- 
boats. Onhisreturn from the Adriatic he was 
sent with a squadron of six vessels for the de- 
fence of the Island of Sicily. He afterward 
conducted certain operations on the coasts of 
Sardinia and Tunis, and still later joined the 
channel fleet blockading the ports of Brest and 
Toulon. In 1830 he was commissioned vice- 
admiral, admiral in 1841, commander-in-chief 
in 1845; knight commander of the bath, 1840; 
grand cross, 1860, and admiral of the fleet in 
1858. 

April 22.—Kixcan, Capt. Sir Jonny, died at 
Hastings, aged 75 years. He was born at Dal- 
beath, near Falkirk, entered the army in 1809, 
and served throughout the Peninsular War with 
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the Rifle Brigade, from which he retired as 
captain in 1831. In 1845, upon the occurrence 
of a vacancy in one of the exonships of H.M.’s 
Royal Body Guard, the appointment was con- 
ferred upon him by the Duke of Wellington. 
In 1852, on becoming senior exon, he was 
knighted, according to the usual custom. In 
1847 he was appointed Government Inspector 
of Prisons in Scotland, and in 1850 received the 
conjoined appointment of Inspector of Prisons 
and Factories. He was the author of “ Adven- 
tures in the Rifle Brigade,” and “ Random Shots 
from a Rifleman.” 

April 22.—Caprva, Cartes Frrprxann, 
Prince of, died at Turin, aged 50 years. He 
was the son of Francis I, King of the Two 
Sicilies, and brother of Ferdinand II, who 
banished him from the court, being displeased 
at his marriage. Since the expulsion of his 
brother, Francis II, from Naples, he resided 
in Turin, being engaged in soliciting of King 
Victor Emanuel and the Italian Parliament, 
the restoration of his patrimony. 

April 27—Livinestone, Mary, wife of Dr. 
Livingstone, died in Central Africa. She wasa 


‘ daughter of Rev. Dr. Robert Moffat, and had ac- 


companied her husband in many of his explora- 
tions. She had joined him on the Zambesi as 
he reached the coast from his adventurous 
journey up the Shire to the Lake Nyassa, but 
was soon attacked with fever, which, upona 
relapse, proved fatal. 

April 30.—Dicxson, Mrs. Erizasetn, died at 
Tripoli, Barbary, in the 70th year of her age. 
She was a daughter of Archibald Dalzell, Esq., 
governor-general of Cape Coast Castle, and 
widow of John Dickson, Esq., surgeon R.N. 
When but sixteen years of age she made an 
eloquent appeal through the leading English 
journals, in behalf of the Christian captives 
who were suffering such inhuman treatment in 
Barbary, thereby arousing such a feeling in 
Europe as forced the subject upon the atten- 
tion of the Government, and led to the final 
overthrow of that system of piracy which had 
so long been the disgrace of Europe. For her 
labors in this benevolent cause, she was made 
a member of the “ Anti-piratical Society of 
Knights and Noble Ladies,” receiving a gold 
medal, and a unanimous vote of thanks for 
her labors in that cause. The universal grief 
at her death, among all classes of people in 
Tripoli, is the best tribute to her benevolence 
and worth. 

May 2.—Woxrr, Rev. Josern, D.D. (See 
Worrr, Rev. Josep.) 

May 15.—Hawes, Sir Bensamry, K.O.B., 
Under Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment, died at his house in Queen Square, West- 
minster, aged 65 years. He was porn in Lon- 
‘don, educated in Dr. Carmalt’s school at Putney, 
and began life as a soap manufacturer. His 
first public office was that of magistrate of 
Surrey, in which capacity he took an active 
part in the quarter sessions, and, by various 
public services, acquired so much influence that, 
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upon the passage of the Reform Act, he was 
elected to Parliament for the newly-created 
borough of Lambeth, and sat for that borough 
nntil 1847, when some dissatisfaction occurring 
among the electors of Lambeth, relative to one 
of their representatives holding office (he had 
been appointed, in 1846, Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies), he was defeated, but 
was elected in 1848 for the Government 
borough of Kinsale. In 1851 he was transfer- 
red to the War Department; and at the be- 
ginning of the session of 1852 gave up his seat, 
and turned his attention entirely to the duties 
of his office. While in Parliament he was one 
of the most strenuous advocates of the repeal 
of the corn laws, and exerted himself success- 
fully in behalf of the penny postage scheme. 
Through a motion of his, the Fine Arts’ Com- 
mission was appointed, and many other impor- 
tant measures were carried. He was deeply 
interested in scientific subjects generally: the 
electric telegraph, the ventilation of public 
buildings, and Babbage’s calculating machine, 
all received his advocacy. He was the author 
of several political pamphlets, and the adoption 
of the Armstrong gun was mainly due to his 
influence. 

May 16.—W axerrerp, Epwarp Greson, Esq., 
an English writer on political and social science, 
died at Wellington, New Zealand, aged 66 
years. He was educated as a land-surveyor. 
Being left, while still quite young, a widower 
with a young family, he was induced to enter 
into a plot for elopement with a young heiress 
of fifteen whom he forcibly took to Gretna 
Green and married; but her relatives interfer- 
ing, he was tried for abduction, and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment. A special act 
of Parliament was subsequently passed, to make 
void any pretence of marriage. A book which 
he wrote upon his experiences in prison was 
the first step toward those reforms of the 
penal law which are due to him. From the 
criminal at home, he extended his inquiries to 
the convict in the Australian settlements, and 
he became so familiar with every detail of the 
subject, that reference is often made to his 
“‘ Letters from Sidney,” as having been written 
upon the spot. His book on “England and 
America,” published in 1833, was written to 
illustrate the different sources of wealth which 
the two countries commanded—the one in its 
wide-spread lands, and the other in its abun- 
dant population and accumulated capital. The 
views promulgated in this work, together with 
previous efforts, led to the formation of an as- 
sociation to found the colony of South Australia. 
In 1887 he strongly urged the occupation of the 
islands of New Zealand by the English, and 
when the New Zealand Association was es- 
tablished, became a director, and a valuable 
colony was thus added to the British dominions. 
His attention was next turned to the causes of 
the many political troubles in Canada, and in 
the results which followed the investigations 
made by Lord Durham, in the establishment 
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of a more responsible government, may be 

traced the influence of his private secretary, 

Wakefield. Some years since he remoyed to 

the south of France for the benefit of his health, 

pe subsequently to New Zealand, where he 
ed. 

May 17.—Proter, Rear Admiral, Aveustz- 
Lroporp, killed in action against the Taepings 
in China, aged 53 years. He was born at St 
Servan, France, and early showed a decided 
taste for the naval profession. At sixteen 
years of age he was admitted into the naval 
school of Angouléme, and after passing through 
the inferior ranks, at 88 years received the 
commission of captain in the royal navy. At 
this time the English and French . Govern- 
ments combined their efforts to put an end 
to the slave trade on the African coast, and 
Captain P. wasemployed in thatservice. After 
cruising three years on the coast of Africa 
he was appointed governor of Senegal, where 
he remained from 1850 to 1855, during which 
time he exerted himself to promote geographi- 
cal explorations in that part of Africa. He 
served during the war with China, and for his 
services was promoted to the rank of rear-admi- 
ral. He subsequently joined the expedition 
against the Taepings, who threatened an attack 
upon Shanghai, and during the engagement at 

an-Jao lost his life. 

May 28.—Bvuoxiz, Henry Tuomas. (See 
Bucxtez.) 

May 29.—Saw Miavet, Evanristo, Duke de. 
(See San Miavet.) 

May 31,—Witsutre, Gen. Sir Tuomas, Bart., 
G.C.B., died at Hill-house, Windsor Forest, 
aged seventy-two years. He was born at Hali- 
fax, North America, and while still a child was 
enrolled on the list of officers of the 38th regi- 
ment, of which his father was paymaster. He 
received his early education at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, and subsequently attended a school at 
Kensington. In 1802 he accompanied the 38th 
regiment to the West Indies, where the corps 
temained for three years, and was then ordered 
to Buenos Ayres, to join the expedition of the 
Rio de la Plata. The attack on Buenos Ayres 
took place July, 1807, and the 88th, of which he 
was now captain, bore a conspicuous part upon 
that occasion. In 1808 he served with his regi- 
ment in the Peninsula. In 1812 he returned 
to Spain, where he served till the end of the 
war. In 1818 he led his regiment to the wilds 
of South Africa, where, during four years, he 
held a responsible command on the frontiers of 
Kaffir-land, opening roads through the jungle, 
and constructing bridges over the rivers; he 
likewise built a fort, which is called, in his 
honor, Fort Willshire. He held Grahamstown 
against a desperate attack by ten thousand 
Kaffirs; repulsing them with great slaughter, 
and following them into their own country, 
would listen to no proposals of peace until the 
abandonment by the Kaffirs of the territory 
between the Keiskamma and Great Fish rivers. 
In 1822 he proceeded to Bengal, and being pro- 
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moted, was removed to the Madras Presidency, 
and served against the Mahrattas. In 1839 
he was placed in command of the Bombay col- 
umn of the army of the Indus, in which he 
served during the whole Affghan campaign. 
He commanded the force that captured the 
fortress of Khelat, in 1839, and for this brilliant 
exploit was made a baronet, and received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. In 1840 
he was obliged to return to England for the re- 
covery of his health, after which he accepted 
the command of Chatham, which he held five 
years, and resigned on attaining the rank of 
major-general. 

June 17.—MonTANELu Giuseppe, an Italian 
statesman, scholar and reformer, died at Flor- 
ence, Italy. He was born in 1813, at Zucec- 
chio, in Tuscany, and at an early age gave evi- 
dence of the possession of rare talents. While 
yet a boy he attained a very high reputation as 
an organist and musical composer. Turning 
his attention to the study of law, he obtained, 
at the age of eighteen, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He also occupied a portion of his time 
with literature, engaged with great zeal in phil- 
osophical studies, and, at the age of twenty- 
three, published a volume of poems of very 
remarkable merit. Entering upon the practice 
of his profession, he took the first rank as a 
pleader, and, at the age of twenty-seven, was 
chosen professor of Tuscan and commercial 
law in the University of Pisa. While occupy- 
ing this chair he published numerous works on 
subjects connected with the study of law, one 
of whieh, “ A philosophical Introduction to 
the Study of Commercial Law,” is still consid- 
ered the ablest treatise published on the sub- 
ject. He was, from early youth, deeply im- 
bued with liberal and republican sentiments, and 
in 1844 organized asecret association called the 
“‘Ttalian Brothers,” whose fundamental princi- 
ple was “the elevation and moral improvement 
of the individual as the necessary basis of the 
regeneration of the nation.” In 1847 he estab- 
lished a journal called “Italy,” in which he 
openly propagated the liberal views he had pre- 
viously disseminated by his circulars among 
the “ Brotherhood.” In the revolution of 1848 
he volunteered, and led the University Legion, 
composed of his brother professors and stu- 
dents, to join the. Tuscan contingent, and on 
the 29th of May encountered Radetzki and the 
Austrians on the bloody field of Mantua. In 
this battle. he was severely wounded, and left 
upon the field for dead. The intelligence of his 
supposed death caused great grief throughout 
Italy, and in all the principal cities of the pe- 
ninsula imposing funeral services were held in 
honor of the “martyr of the national cause.” 
He had been, however, taken from the field by 
the Austrians, and sent to the Lower Tyrol as 
a prisoner, where he recovered from his 
wounds, and, in August, was set free by the 
armistice, and returned to Tuscany, where he 
was received with enthusiasm. The Grand 
Duke, who had been compelled to grant a con- 
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stitutional government to the people, appointed 
Montanelli governor of Livourna, then in a 
state of insurrection. He quieted the people, 
and the Grand Duke next called him to form a 
ministry, and made him Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and President of Council. The reac- 
tionary tendencies of the Grand Duke were so 
evident, however, that the people were with 
difficulty restrained from insurrection, and in 
January, 1849, he fled from his capital. The 
people at once, and by acclamation, nominated 
a triumvirate, composed of Montanelli, Mazzini, 
and Guerrazzi. They at first governed in the 
name of the Grand Duke, but, as he protested 
against this, they determined to proclaim a re- 
public, and a constituent assembly was or- 
ganized, and the Florentine republic was pre- 

aring to unite with the Roman republic when 
the battle of Novara changed the face of affairs. 
Guerrazzi was proclaimed dictator, and Mon- 
tanelli hastened to France to raise a legion of 
troops and to secure the aid of Louis Napoleon, 
but on his arrival found him determined to in- 
terfere on behalf of the reactionary move- 
ment. The Grand Duke was restored, and 
Montanelli remained an exile in Paris, and re- 
lieved the tedium of his banishment by writing 
tragedies for Madame Ristori, and, after a time, 
his ‘ Recollections,” which met with a large 
sale, and were translated into several languages. 
After the new revolution in Italy, Montanelli 
lost caste with his Italian friends and admirers 
by,his strenuous advocacy of a‘ confederation 
of States rather than a United Kingdom of 
Italy. His views on this subject seem to have 
been the result of a conviction that, under the 
complications which existed, this was the only 
future possible for Italy, and not, as was 
charged by some, the effect of imperial in- 
fluence. 

June 17.—Cannino, Rt. Hon. Cuartes Joun. 
(See Cannine). 

June 27.—Bruce, Hon. Rosert, Maj.-Gen., 
governor of the Prince of Wales, died at St. 
James's Palace, aged forty-nine years. He was 
the second son of Thomas, seventh earl of El- 
gin; entered the guards at the age of seven- 
teen; was military secretary to his brother, 
Lord Elgin, in Jamaica, from 1841 to 1847, and 
again, in Canada, from 1847 to 1854, when he 
returned to England, and was for a short time 
surveyor general of the ordnance. In 1858 
he accepted the appointment of governor to 
the Prince of Wales, and in that capacity at- 
tended His Royal Highness upon his tour to 
Canada and the United States in 1860, and dur- 
ing his residence in the two universities from 
1859 to 1861. On his return from a tour with 
the prince to the East he contracted a fever 
which terminated fatally. His public and pri- 
vate life alike evinced his thorough qualification 
for the important and responsible trust he held. 

June 29.—Linpsay, pee B., an eminent 
linguist, died at Dundee, aged sixty-two years. 
levee a native of Carmylie, and studied at 
the University of St. Andrews for the ministry, 
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but was never ordained. He was passionately 
fond of scientific pursuits, and there was hardly 
a branch of learning that he was not capa- 
ble of teaching; he was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the local journals on scientific subjects, 
and published several learned works, among 
which was the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in 50 
different languages; he also invented a chrono- 
astrolabe, which attracted the attention of the 
most eminent astronomers. For many years 
he labored in the prisons, instructing the in- 
mates. He was a member of the British As- 
sociation, and, his learning having attracted the 
attention of Her Majesty, he was offered a pen- 
sion of £100 yearly, and subsequently gave up 
his appointment as teacher in the prisons, de- 
voting himself entirely to literary and scientific 
pursuits. He was a member of the Free Church 
until 1861, when his views upon the subject of 
baptism underwent a change, and he joined the 
Baptist Congregation at Meadowside, publishing 
soon after an able treatise on baptism in explana- 
tion of his views. His library embraced all pe- 
riods of history, in all languages. For many 
years he had been specially interested in the 
possibility of electrical communication through 
water without wires, and in the preparation of 
a dictionary in fifty languages, which, at the 
time of his death, was nearly completed. 

July 5.—Pasquirr, Duke. (See Pasquier.) 

July 18.—Berresrorp, Lord J. G. (See Brr- 
ESFORD.) 

July 19.—Broxwitn, Major-General Jopy 
Onarres. (See Beckwira.) 

July 22.—Bureut, Rear Admiral Wirtram, 
died at Stonehouse, aged 77 years. He entered 
the navy in 1793, and after a few months’ 
service as acting-lieutenant of the Prince 
George, was transferred to the Britannia, in 
which he served at the battle of Trafalgar. 
He was next employed on the Santa Anna, and 
successively on the Dreadnaught, Nereide, 
Powerful, and the Queen Charlotte. In October, 
1808, he assisted at the destruction of two 
powerful pirate vessels, in the Persian Gulf, 
having seven hundred men on board, and the 
recapture of the H. E. L. O.’s war cruiser, 
Sylph. In 1821 he was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and in 1828 was appointed to 
the Britannia. In 1830 he attained post-rank, 
accepted the retirement, 1850, and was ad- 
vanced to the rank of rear-admiral on the re- 
tired list, Sept. 27, 1855. 

July 30.—Tramt, Dr. Taomas Srewart, 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, died at his residence, in 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh, aged 80 years. 
He was a native of Kirkwall, in which parish 
his father was a minister; studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; took his degree in 1801, 
and in 1882 was appointed to the chair which 
he held at his death. During his long incum- 
bency he was enabled to deliver his lectures 
_ regularly till within a few days of his death. 

He fulfilled the duty of editor of the last edition 
of the “* Lneyclopedia Britannica.” 
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Aug. 8.—MoN az, Sir Arran. (See MoN as.) 

Aug. 10.—Corr, M. Erty, member of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, died at Paris, aged 
59 years. He was born at Brussels, and was 
the son of an expatriated Irishman, who had 
taken a part in the rebellion of 1798. As an 
engraver he had obtained the highestEuropean 
reputation. His principal works are: the 
“Saviour,” from Leonardo da Vinci; * Christ 
upon the Cross,” from Vandyke; the “ Queen 
of Holland,” from Scheffer; and “ King Leo- 
pold,” from Woffers. He had but just com- 
pleted his magnificent engraving on copper- 
plate of Rubens’ celebrated picture, “‘ The De- 
scent from the Cross,” after ten years’ severe 
labor, and had gone to Paris to superintend the 
first impressions, when he died. 

Aug. 16.—NuceEnt, Marshal, a distinguished 
officer in the Austrian service, died at Croatia, 
Austria, aged 85 years. He was a native of Ire- 
land, but many members of his family had long 
been settled in Austria, and his father, Count 
Nugent, was a well-known diplomatist. He en- 
tered into the army quite young, and served in 
the wars between Austria and France almost 
from the beginning of the French Revolution. 
He was long employed in Italy, under Radetsky, 
also against the Hungarians in 1848-9, and closed 
his military career at Solferino, after upward 
of sixty years’ service. He was highly honored 
by the successive sovereigns, and made magnate 
of Hungary, a Roman prince, knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Councillor of State, Austrian 
field marshal, &c. 

Aug. 20.—Riocarpo, Joun -Lewis, M. P. for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, died in Lowndes Square, 
aged 50 years. He was born in 1812, and en- 
tered Parliament in 1841. He was one of the 
earliest advocates for free trade, and aided 
materially in carrying the repeal of the 
corn laws. In 1847 he moved for a com- 
mittee upon Navigation Laws, and warm- 
ly supported the repeal of the restrictions upon 
shipping; was the author of a work on that 
subject, ‘‘ The History and Anatomy of the Nav- 
igation Laws,” and devoted much attention to 
the question of maritime rights in time of war. 
It was mainly due to his efforts that the electric 
telegraph was established on so firm and suc- 
cessful a footing in England. For upward of 
ten years he was chairman of the Electric Te- 
legraph Company, and during that time worked 
with untiring zeal and energy in developing all 
its resources, and rendering it of greater benefit 
to the civilized world, receiving upon his re- 
tirement from the chair a valuable addition to 
to his library of 1,000 volumes, as a testimony 
of the attachment and respect of the officers 
and employés of the company. He was also 
chairman of several other companies, and for 
many years a director of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 

Aug. 25.—BeErkiEy, JAMEs Jonn, chief en- 
gineer of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
died at Sydenham, aged 42 years. He was an 
intimate friend and associate of the late Robert 
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Stephenson, and through him was at an early 
age intrusted with the responsible office of 
chief resident engineer of the Churnet Valley 
and Trent Valley railways. Under the advice 
of Mr. Stephenson he was appointed to the re- 
sponsible position he held at the time of his 
death; and in January, 1850, he commenced 
the important work of laying out and 
making nearly 1,300 miles of railway. He 
designed the two great inclines over the lofty 
mountains of western India, known as the 
Bhore and Thall Ghauts, and by which an un- 
interrupted communication will shortly be 
opened from Bombay, and eventually from Cal- 
cutta and Madras. Without sacrificing efficiency 
and durability in the execution of his works, he 
was decidedly an economical engineer, making 
all interests subordinate to those of the share- 
holders, and it is not therefore surprising that 
his line—the Great Indian Peninsular—bids 
fair to be the most profitable line in India. 

Aug. 27.—Hoea, THomas JEFFERson. (See 
Hoag, T. J.) 

Aug. 27.—WitutaMs, Rey. Joun (ap ITHeEr), 
died at Llanenddwyn, Merionethshire. He was 
born at Llangynhafel, Denbighshire, April 7, 
1811, and graduated from Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, 1834, and had beeri in succession vicar of 
the parishes of Llanfawr in Denbighshire, Ner- 
quis in Flintshire, and Llangmowddwy in Meri- 
onethshire, and a few months before his death 
was preferred to the Rectory of Llanenddwyn 
by the Bishop of Bangor. Mr. Williams was 
one of the most profound scholars in Wales, 
and was especially well versed in the language 
and literature of his native country, and labor- 
ed most untiringly-and successfully in eluci- 
dating the various branches of Celtic Archzol- 
ogy. He was a voluminous author, and besides 
nine or tenarchelogical works, some of them 
requiring protracted and extensive research, he 
had written in Welsh and English a number of 
religious books. 

Sept. 1.—Orron Reatnatp, M. D., an emi- 
nent English surgeon, died at his residence, 
Ford North Farms, Sunderland, aged 52 years. 
In 1833 he received the diploma of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in 1834 that of licentiate 
of Apothecaries, and in 1835 took up his resi- 
dence in Sunderland, as partner with the late 
Mr. Fothergill, surgeon, succeeding to the 
practice of the latter on his death, which occur- 
red soon after. He held the offices of surgeon 
to the Sunderland Eye Infirmary, and consult- 
ing surgeon to Seaham Infirmary. He possess- 
ed a philanthropic disposition, and did much 
toward elevating the social and moral condition 
of the working classes, taking an active part in 
the establishment of local sanitary reforms, and 
in the support of local literary and scientific 
institutions. He had also attained distinction 
as a medical writer: an essay of his in the 
“Lancet” on “The Effects of Arsenic on the 
Animal System, and the Utility of the Hydro- 
oxide of Iron as an Antidote,” attracted much 
attention. He invented a new “ ether inhaling 
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apparatus,” and made some experiments in in- 
ducing spontaneous generation by means of 
electricity ; his alleged discoveries on this sub- 
ject gave rise to a protracted aud somewhat 
heated controversy. He took also a lively inter- 
est in maritime affairs, and invented anew and 
valuable life boat and some ingeniously con- 
trived self-acting life buoys. The latter part 
of his life was mostly devoted to scientific 
farming. 

Sept. 6.—Sumner, Rt. Rev. Joun Brev, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (See Sumner, J. B.) 

Sept. 16.—CasrELtLaAnE, Marshal Count, 
governor of Lyons, died in that city. He was 
born'at Paris, March 21, 1788; entered the 
army in 1804, and in 1806 was a sub-lieutenant 
of dragoons in the Italian army. The follow- 
ing year he became lieutenant, and went to 
Spain with Count Lobau as his aide-de-camp. 
He afterward served in Germany, and distin- 
guished himself in the Russian campaign. At 
the Restoration in 1815 he was for a while un- 
employed, but toward the end of that year 
was charged with the organization of the hus- 
sars of the Bas-Rhin. In 1831-32 his gallant 
conduct at the siege of Antwerp procured him 
the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1837 he 
was raised to the peerage after good service at 
Algeria. He was in command of the military . 
division of Rouen when the Revolution of 1848 
broke out, and his firmness saved his division 
entire. In 1852 he was appointed to the 
important post of governor of Lyons, which he 
held until his death. He was a rigid disciplina- 
rian and very eccentric in his character. 

Sept. 18.—Atves, Maj.-Gen. Jony, died at 
King street, St. James, aged 75 years. He was 
born at Elgin; studied law, but having a-fond- 
ness for military life, obtained a commission in a 
Scottish militia regiment, from thence exchang- 
ing into the 74th regiment, in which he served 
in the Peninsular War, and afterward in almost 
every quarter of the world. In 1851 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the depot bat- 
talion at Preston, in the north of England, where 
he was actively engaged during the Russian 
war in training troops for that service. At the 
close of the Crimean war he acquired the rank 
major-general, retired on full pay, and was also 
appointed sergeant-at-arms to the Queen, which 
made it necessary for him to reside at London. 

Sept. 19.—E.tesmere, Grorce G. F. Ecrr- 
ron, Earl of, died at Balbirnie, Fifeshire, aged 
39 years. He was born in London, and upon 
the death of his father, Francis, first earl of 
Ellesmere, in February, 1857, he succeeded to 
the earldom and extensive family estates in 
Lancashire and Surrey. From 1847 to his re- 
moval to the House of Peers in 1851, he had a 
seat in the House of Commons as one of the 
representatives for the northern division of 
Staffordshire. During the few years he was 
in the lower House of Parliament, he warmly 
supported Lord John Russell’s administration, 
and was strongly opposed to the endowment of 
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the Roman Catholic clergy. In 1851 he re- 
signed his seat on account of the failure of his 
health. In 1857 he was appointed lieut.-col. 
commandant of the Duke of Lancaster’s Own 
Yeomanry Militia. One of his latest acts was 
the gift of £1,000 for the relief of the prevail- 
ing distress in Lancashire and Cheshire, owing 
to the “cotton famine.” 

Sept. 22.—Jomarp, Epmfé Frangois, surnamed 
de UV Institut, died at Paris, aged 85 years. He 
was one of the earliest pupils of the Polytech- 
nic School, and was appointed a member of the 
scientific commission which accompanied Bona- 
parte to Egypt in 1798. Upon his return to 
France he was sent on a topographical mission 
to the Upper Palatinate, but returned to Paris 
in order to aid and superintend the preparation 
of the Desortption pr L’Eaypre, upon which 
he was engaged nearly eighteen years. He 
was mainly instrumental in introducing into 
France the Lancasterian system of education, 
though he had to contend with much opposi- 
tion. Having obtained the favor of Mehemet 
Ali, he induced the pasha to send a number of 
young Egyptians to study in Paris, forming 
thus what was called the Institut des Egyp- 
tiens, which was placed under his particular 
direction. For his services the successor of 
Mehemet Ali appointed him his scientific cor- 
respondent and granted him the honorary title 
of bey. He was the author of many works on 
geography, archeology, education, &c. 

Sept. 22.—Hamet, Dr. JosrepH, member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg, died at his residence in Duke street, St. 
James, aged 74 years. He was born in Sarepta 
on the Volga, in Russia. In 1807 he distin- 
guished himself by the invention of an electri- 
cal machine,and in 1818, after having completed 
his studies, he was named by the Emperor Al- 
exander member of the Academy of Medicine. 
Having made a tour through England, he was 
afterward appointed to accompany the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, during his visit to England in 
1815, and in 1818 discharged the same duties 
toward the younger brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael. In 1820 he made the well-known 
ascent of Mont Blanc, where he lost several of 
his guides. In 1821 he returned to Russia and 
was attached to the suite of the governor- 
general:of Moscow. In 1828 he was elected a 
member of the Imperial Academy. It was 
through his exertions that the Lancasterian 
system of education was introduced into Russia, 
and also that the first industrial exhibition took 
place at Moscow. He took a lively interest in 
the progress of the arts, and visited all the 
great exhibitions in France and England, and 
also that in New York in 1854. He was the 
author of a history of the steam engine and of 
the electric telegraph—both of which are very 
complete and full of interest in a scientific 
point of view. 

Sept. 25.—Tuompson Pisuey, an English au- 
thor, died at Stoke Newington, aged 78 years. 
He was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, Eng. In 
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1820 he published his ‘‘ Collections for a Topo- 
graphical and Historical Account of Boston,and 
the Hundred of Skirbeck.” He afterward 
emigrated to this country, where he resided 
for many years—obtaining the friendship and 
esteem of several of the most eminent literary 
men in the New England States and Washing- 
ton. Upon his return to England he com- 
menced the preparations for his complete His- 
tory of Boston, which was published about six 
years since. He was also the author of several 
pamphlets, and was. a frequent contributor to 
newspapers both in England and in this coun- 
try. He was thoroughly conversant with al- 
most every branch of science and art, but so 
modest in his estimate of his own acquirements 
that none but those who knew him well could 
form any idea of the extent of his research and 
knowledge. 

Oct. 8.—Dunpas, Admiral Sir Jamzs W. 
Deans, G. O. B., died at Weymouth, aged 76 
years. He entered the navy in 1799, as first- 
class volunteer on board the ‘‘ Kent.” In Noy. 


1802, he was present at a skirmish with the- 


French 74 gun ship ‘‘ Duguay Trouin,” also atthe 
blockade of Rochefort; served successively on 
the ‘‘ Monarch” and “ Cambrian,” and in 1806, 
was promoted as commander of the “Rosa- 
mond,” employed in attendance on the British 
ambassador to the King of Sweden at the siege 
of Stralsund. He subsequently distinguished 
himself in the command of the “ Stately,” “ Ven- 
erable” and “ Pyramus,” in the latter of which 
he captured two privateers. In 1815, he joined 
the “ Tagus” in the Mediterranean, and after- 
ward served under Rear-Admiral Sir William 
Parker on the Lisbon station. In Dec. 1852, 
he became vice-admiral and was appointed 
to the “ Britannia” as commander-in-chief of 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea fleet. He 
was a whig in politics, and the first represen- 
tative of the borough of Greenwich after the 
passing of the Reform Act. 

Oct. 6.—Smita, Capt. Wiru1am, R. N., died 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, aged 71 years. He 
entered the navy in 1806, and served on the 
Shannon.” In the memorable action between 
that ship and the “Chesapeake” he was 
stationed with five men in the maintop of the 
“Shannon” and at their head, ran along the 
main yard, which was braced, and boarded the 
foretop of the “Chesapeake.” For this he 
obtained the rank of lieutenant. He distin- 
guished himself again in the Burmese war in 
1825-26, when serving in the “‘ Boadicea.” In 
1826, he was appointed commander, and sub- 
sequently had command of the ‘“ Philomel” 
and ‘“‘ Syren,” in the latter serving in the East 
Indies from 1841 to 1844. 

Oct. '7.—Warp, FrepEeriok TownsEenp, Ad- 
miral Gen., was killed during an engagement 
near Ningpo between the Taepings and the 
European allied army. He was born in Salem, 
Mass., in Noy. 1881, and was educated at the 
Salem High School. During the Crimean war 
he was a lieutenant in the French service. 
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Oct. 8.—Watxer, Jam . O.E., F.R.8., 
died in Great George sects Wiesner aged 
80 years. He wasfor many years president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and his name 
was broughtinto great distinction in connection 
with bridge building and marine and hydraulic 
engineering. In these latter departments of his 
profession, he was for a long period consulting 
engineer to the Board of Admiralty. 

Oct. 10.—Tuorp, Cnartes, D. D., F. R. S., 
Archdeacon of Durham, and formerly Warden of 
the University, died at Ryton Rectory, Dur- 
ham, aged 79 years. He was born at Gateshead 
Rectory, Oct. 13, 1783; educated at the Cathe- 
dral School, and at Oxford, where he obtained 
a fellowship, and subsequently was appointed 
tutor of University College, then under the 
headship of Dr. Griffith. In 1807, he was 
Seay with the rectorship of Ryton, where 

e spent several years of active service. He 
took a deep interest in the establishment of 
Sabbath Schools, and made house to house 
visitations throughout his large parish, the rec- 
ords of which visitations are still extant. In 
1829, he was presented with a prebendal stall 
in the Cathedral of Durham. In 1831, he was 
offered the valuable living of Stanhope, which 
he declined, and not long afterward was pro- 
moted by Bishop Van Mildert to the archdea- 
conry of Durham. At this time he was elect- 
ed one of the Lord Crewe Trustees, in which 
capacity he exerted himself to the utmost in 
carrying out the donor’s intentions for the 
benefit of the Church at large, and his firmness 
and judgment led to the establishment of the 
Convocation of York on a firm and intelligible 
basis. All the improvements made in the vil- 
lage, where most of the property was situated, 
were effected mainly through his exertions. 
His love of the fine arts was proverbial, and 
his gallery of pictures surpassed any other in 
the north of England. He was a man of rare 
benevolence. He gave £400 per annum to 
endow the parish of Winlaton, and erected at 
his own expense a church at Greenside, to the 
memory of his parents; also as a thank-offer- 
ing, the Jubilee School at Ryton. More recently, 
he fitted out at great expense a beautiful chapel 
on the Feroe Islands, inside of which is a tomb- 
stone in memory of Grace Darling. Divine 
service is conducted in the chapel on Sundays 
during the summer months, and is attended by 
the lighthouse keepers and their families. On 
the establishment of the University of Durham, 
he became its first Warden, and did much 
toward the support of the new institution. His 
resignation took place a short time previous to 
his death. fa: 

Oct. 15.—Ketsrr, Dr., a distinguished mili- 
tary surgeon, died at Breslau, Germany, aged 83 
years. He entered France after the battle of 
Waterloo, at the head of the medical staff of 
the German army, and the military hospital at 
Versailles was placed under his direction. On 
his return to Germany, he was appointed to 
the professor’s chair at the University of Jena, 
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He was a large contributor to the German 
literary reviews, and was the author of some 
well received works. He represented the 
University of Jena in the Parliament of Wei- 
mar, and also at Frankfort. 

Oct. 21.—Bropiz, Sir Brenzamrs Corrs. 
(See Brovie.) 

Oct. 23.—Moorz, Sir W. G., Lieut.-Gen., 
K.0.B. died at Montrosehouse, Petersham, aged 
66 years. He was a son of Francis Moore, Un- 
der Secretary of War, and educated at Harrow, 
entered the army at fifteen as a member of the 
52nd regiment, and embarked at once for the 
Peninsula. He was present at the sieges of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and St. Sebastian, 
and at the battles- of Salamanca, Vittoria, Ni- 
velle and Nive. He was wounded at the siege 
of Bayonne, and was present at the battle of 
Waterloo. He was appointed col.-commandant 
in Jan. 1856, and the same year was made a 
K. ©. B. 

Nov. 5.—Jervors, Gen. Wituiam, K. H., died 
at his residence, Portland-place, Bath, aged 79 
years. He had served in the army nearly sixty 
years, having received his first commission in 
1804, as ensign in the 89th regiment, which he 
accompanied to Hanover the following year. 
In 1810, he accompanied the expedition to 
Malaga, and was slightly wounded in the attack 
on the fortress of Frangerola. In 1813 he was 
appointed to the staff of Sir Gordon Drum- 
mond, with whom he embarked for Canada, 
where he was present at nearly all the actions 
fought with the American army. He was ap- 
pointed to the coloneley of the 76th Foot in 
1853, and was commissioned general in 1860. 

Nov. 9.—Biep, Rey. Cuarzes, Surrn, M. A., 
F. L. S., chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, and 
late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, died 
at the Chancery, Lincoln, aged 67 years. He 
was born at Everton, near Liverpool; studied 
law, but at the age of twenty-two, resolved to 
qualify himself for the Church, and entered 
Trinity College in 1817. In 1823 he was or- 
dained priest; in 1843, became vicar of Gains- 
borough, and in 1859, was appointed chancel- 
lor of Lincoln cathedral. He was a fellow of 
the Linnezan Society, and author of a “ Plea for 
the Reformed Church,” “ Defence of the Eng- 
lish Reformation,” “Lenten Lectures on the 
Decalogue,” “ Romanism not Primitive,” “ Stric- 
tures on Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Works on 
the Incarnation and Eucharist,” also of several 
pamphlets on Convocation, Visitation Sermons, 
&c. During the visitations of the cholera, 
particularly that of 1849, he devoted himself 
entirely to the bodily and spiritual wants of his 
parishioners, He also procured the erection 
of two new churches, and the Girls’ National 
School and the Literary Institute owe their 
origin mainly to his exertions. 

Nov. 10.— Wess, James, an eminent agricul- 
turist, died at his estate of Babraham, England, 
aged 66 years. He had done much for the im- 
provement of the short-horn Durham cattle, 
but his extensive reputation (and few agricul- 
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turists were better known in all quarters of the 
giohe) rested on his improvement in the South- 

own breed of sheep. The Webb Southdown 
was indeed almost his creation, so many years 
of thoughtful and intelligent care had he be- 
stowed in bringing all its best points to perfec- 
tion. For thirty-four years he had held an an- 
nual sale of his improved stock, and these sales 
had latterly been attended by sheep-breeders 
from every portion of Great Britain, and from 
France, Germany, Spain, Sweden, Italy, Tur- 
key, Russia, the United States, and Australia. 
His last sale, in June, 1862, realized about 
$80,000. 

Nov, 18.—Untanp, Lupwie. (See Untanp.) 

Nov. 14.—Stewart, Rey. ALexanper, LL.D., 
died at the manse of Douglas, Scotland, aged 
81 years. He had been for many years one of 
the best writers of Scotland, and had published 
a large number of educational works. He was 
one of the principal contributors to the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, and, in many instances, 
works which subsequently obtained a high 
popularity, owed to him that polish of diction 
and symmetry of arrangement, without which 
they would have fallen dead from the press, 

Nov. 19.—Wovperspoon, Joun, Esq., assist- 
ant editor of the “‘ Norwich Mercury,” died at 
Norwich, England. He was born at Bath, in 
1806, and was first engaged in that city on the 
‘“‘ Bath Chronicle,” and subsequently for two 
years at Birmingham, upon the “ Birmingham 
Journal.” After removing to London, he was 
engaged upon the ‘Suffolk Chronicle,” edited 
by Mr. King, with whom he remained ten years, 
during which time he published some of the 
works which have won for him considerable 
antiquarian and literary fame. The first work 
of any importance was ‘“ Sketches of the Suffolk 
Bar,” which was succeeded by “ The Historic 
Sites of Suffolk.” In 1845 he edited ‘‘ The An- 
tiquarian and Architectural Year-Book,” which 
was ‘‘intended to gather into one view all dis- 
coveries and proceedings for the year, both in 
primeval and mediaeval antiquities.” In this 
work he was aided by some of the most emi- 
nent scholars and antiquaries of the country. 
He wrote and published, between 1847 and 
1850, the ‘‘ Memorials of Ipswich,” in two vol- 
umes, illustrated with great care. He subse- 
quently was engaged for a time on the “ Morn- 
ing Post,” but his health obliged him to resign, 
and he soon after accepted the situation of sub- 
editor of the ‘‘ Norwich Mercury.” He has 
left a large collection of MSS. on art and 
archeology, also many sketches and drawings 
of great value. 

Novo. 20.—Kryngar, Davin, senior editor of 
the ‘* Montreal Herald and Daily Commercial 
Gazette,” died at Montreal, aged 55 years. He 
was a native of Edinburgh, the son ofa banker, 
and a lineal descendant of the celebrated Col. 
Gardiner. He was admitted tothe Scotch bar, 
but was engaged in mercantile business in Lon- 
don, where he had connections in the highest 
branches of commerce. He came to America 
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in 1835, and employed some time in various 
travels throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. In 1837 he was among the first to take 
up arms for the preservation of the province to 
the British Crown during the rebellion. Soon 
after, he became connected with the “ Montreal 
Gazette,” which position he relinquished to be- 
come a partner in the ‘“ Montreal Herald,” of 
which paper he was chief proprietor at the time 
of his death. 

Nov. 80.-Knowxes, Suermpan. (See Know 1s.) 

Dec. 17.—Tuomson, Mrs. Katrine (widow 
of the late Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson), died 
at Dover, England. She was well known to 
the public as an authoress, her first production 
being a ‘ Life of Wolsey,” written for the “ So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” 
and much commended by Lord Brougham. A 
novel called ‘‘ Constance ”—her first venture in 
fiction—was very successful. “The Life of 
Raleigh,” and the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of 
Henry the Eighth,” were followed by ‘ Me- 
moirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough,” and 
gave her a high position in literature. Her re- 
searches, and the reading requisite for these 
works, furnished her material for a series of his- 
torical novels, as ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” “ Ragland 
Castle,” “‘The White Mask,” “‘ The Chevalier.” 
In addition to these she published “ Lives of 
the Jacobites,” ‘‘ Tracy, or the Apparition,” 
and ‘“ Widows and Widowers,” one of the most 
popular of her novels. After Dr. Thomson’s 
death, in 1849, she resided on the Continent 
for some years, and upon her return to Eng- 
land, published “Court Secrets,” “Faults on 
Both Sides,” and the “ Life of Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham.” The most popular of her 
later works were written conjointly with her 
son: the “ Queens of Society,” and ‘ Wits and 
Beaux,” published under the pseudonyms of 
Grace and Philip Wharton. The third and last 
of this series, ‘‘ The Literature of Society,” was 
entirely her own. During a long residence in 
London, her house was the resort of those who 
were eminent in science, letters and the arts. 
In 1860, her son and fellow-worker, John 
Cockburn Thomson, was accidentally drowned 
at *Tenby—a shock from which his mother 
never recovered. 

Dec. 17.—Monson, Hon. Wir11aM Jonn, sixth 
baron, died at Paddington, England. He was 
born in Tanjore, Presidency of Madras, May 
14, 1796, and at an early age was sent to Eng- 
land for his education, and entered Ohrist 
Church College, Oxford, in 1814, graduating in 
1818. Before taking his Bachelor’s and his 
Master’s degrees, he made two tours to the 
East, the results of which were published in 
1817 and 1820, under the modest title of “‘ Ex- 
tracts from my Journal.” Istria, Dalmatia, 


Sicily, Malta, and Oalabria, were among the © 


countries visited and described in these tours. 
Though admitted to the bar, he did not practise 
his profession, but devoted himself to literary 
and scientific pursuits, and especially to archa- 
ology and antiquarian studies. He succeeded 
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to the peerage in October, 1841, and in 1846 
was appointed deputy-lieutenant of Lincoln- 
shire. He had given much attention to the 
local history of Lincolnshire, and published 
several monographs on the subject. 

Dee. 18.—Watz, Jonny, an English publish- 
er, died at Canterbury Villas, Maida-vale, aged 
about 70. He had, in a business career of more 
than 40 years, made it his great object to sug- 
gest, create, and mature works of acknowledged 
value and service to professional men and 
others. His rudimentary series of scientific 
works, many of them edited by himself, have 
contributed largely to the popularization of 
science, and he had also compiled and edited 
several works of greater size on scientific topics. 
Among these were “ Divers Works of Early 
Masters,” published in 1841; ‘‘ Weale’s Draw- 
ing Books for Engineers and Architects,” 1834; 
* Weale on the Making of American Rail- 
ways, with Illustrations,” 1843; ‘ Weale’s 
Papers of Architecture and Archeology,” 500 
plates, 1844; ‘‘ Weale’s Survey of London,” 
1852. 

Dee. 18.—StonenovseE, Rey. Wm. Brockre- 
nurst, D.C.L., archdeacon of Stowe, and vicar 
of Owston, died at Owston Ferry, aged 69. He 
was educated at Brasennose College, Oxford, 
became B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, D.C.L. 1845. 
He was advanced priest in 1816, appointed vicar 
of Owston in 1821, and archdeacon of Stowe 
in 1844. He had restored the church at Owston 
at a heavy expense, and rebuilt the church at 
’ West Butterwick, and in every way contributed 
_ to the benefit and happiness of his parishioners. 
’ He was the author of five or six religious works, 

one of which, ‘“‘ The Crusade of Fidelis,” was 
very popular; and had also published several 
valuable archwological works. 

Dee. 19.—Sotomon, ABRAHAM, an eminent 
English painter, died at Biarritz, of pleuro- 
pneumonia, aged 39. Among his paintings, 
which had attained a high reputation, may be 
mentioned, “ Waiting for the Verdict;” two 
companion pictures, ‘‘ Second Class” and “ First 
Class,” in which a sailor lad’s departure from 
home and return as a midshipman are set forth 
in two scenes in railway carriages; ‘“ The Lion 
in Love,” a plethoric old general threading the 
needle of a pretty young coquette; and the “ Lost 
Found.” : 

Dec. 27.—CHapMAn, Rev. Jonny, B.D., secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, died at 
Islington, England, aged 49. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1836, and was subsequently elected to a fellow- 
ship in that college, which he resigned in 1840, 
and went out as a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society to take charge of the Cot- 
tayam College in Travancore., After 10 years’ 
efficient service there, during which he had 
greatly elevated the character of the college, 
he removed in 1850 to Madras to take charge 
of the Church Missionary Seminary in that city. 
In 1853 he was compelled to return on account 
of the state of his health, and soon after his re- 
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turn was appointed secretary of the society, 
which position he held till his death. Aside 
from the manifold and arduous labors of this 
position, he contributed largely to the theologi- 
cal literature of the day. His “ Answer to the 
Essays and Reviews,” published in 1861, re- 
ceived high commendation as one of the ablest 
defences of the truth called out by the contro- 
versy. 

Dee. 29, 1862.—Mortor, Francis Nicnoras 
Mavevereg, cardinal of the order of priests, 
archbishop of Paris, died in Paris. He was 
born at Langres, department of Haute Marne, 
Dec. 28, 1795, of humble parentage. He éarly 
showed a decided vocation for the clerical pro- 
fession, and entered, asa student, the Ecclesias- 
tical College of Dijon. After teaching for a 
while asa private tutor, he received priest’s 
orders, and was soon after appointed grand 
vicar of the diocese of Dijon, tn 1839 he was 
raised to the see of Orleans. In 1841 he re- 
ceived the decoration of the legion of honor, 
and in 1842 was appointed archbishop of Tours. 
In 1853 he was created cardinal, and in that 
capacity took his place inthe Senate. In1857, 
on the murder of Archbishop Siboux, of Paris, 
he was translated to that see, and the same 
year made grand almoner of the empire, and 
in 1858, member of the council of regency and 
privy council. Soon after, he was promoted to 
the rank of commander of the legion of honor. 
He was the author of several works mostly on 
church topics. : 

OHIO, the most populons of the Western 
States, increased in population 359,182 during 
the ten years ending in June, 1860. The far- 
ther details of the census relative to Ohio, 
which have been made up, will be found under 
Unirep Srates, to which the reader is referred. 

The governor of the State is David Tod, 
whose term of office commenced Jan. 1, 1862, 
and continues during two years. The gover- 
nor, lieut.-gov., treasurer, and Legislature are 
elected for two years, and on the alternate 
years, the secretary of State, attorney gene- 
ral, State librarian, &c., are chosen. The 
judges of the Supreme Court are elected by 
the people for five years. The term of office 
of one expires in each year. 

The electors of the State have been divided 
into two political parties—the republican and 
the democratic. The election is held on the 
second Tuesday in October. The officers to be 
chosen in 1862 were, a judge of the Supreme 
Court, a secretary of State, attorney general, 
school commissioner, and members of the Board 
of public works; also nineteen members of Con- 
gress. A convention of the democratic party 
assembled at Columbus, on the 4th of July, and 
nominated the following officers: For judge 
of the Supreme Court, —— Ranney; secre- 
tary of State, W. W. Armstrong; superin- 
tendent of public works, James Gamble}; 
school commissioner, O. W, Cathcart. The 
views of the convention on national affairs 
were expressed in the following resolutions ; 
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1. Resolved, That we are, as we ever have been, the 
devoted friends of the Constitution and the Union, and 
we have no roe with the enemies of either. 

2. Lfesolved, That every dictate of patriotism re- 
quires that, in the terrible struggle in which we are 
engaged for the preservation of ne Government, the 
loyal people of the Union should present an unbroken 
front ; and therefore all efforts to obtain or perpetuate 
party ascendency by forcing party issues upon them, 
that necessarily tend to divide and distract them, 
as the Abolitionists are constantly doing, are hos- 
tile to the best interests of the country. 

8. Resolved, That the Abolition party, by their de- 
nunciation of the President whenever he has manifest- 
ed a conservative spirit, by their atrocious defamation 
of our Generals who were exposing their lives for 
their country, and who needed and merited its hearty 
support, by their acts and declarations tending to pro- 
mote insubordination in our armies, and a want of 
confidence in their commanders, and by their persist- 
ent representations of all conservative men in the loyal 
States as sympathizers with the rebels, have given im- 
mense aid and comfort to the rebel cause, and encour- 
aged them to hope for ultimate success. 

4. Resolved, That we have seen with indignation the 
intimation of the Governor of Massachusetts, that 
that State will be slow in furnishing her quota of 
troops, unless the war be carried on for purposes of 
emancipation. When the Nation is straining every 
nerve, and pouring out its blood and treasure like 
water, to preserve its existence, it is monstrous that 
a conditional Unionism that places Abolitionism above 
the Constitution, and the success of a party above 
the integers of the Republic, should thus rear its 
head in high places and seek to dictate the conduct 
of the war. 

5. Resolved, That while we would mete out merited 
and legal punishment to the plotters of, and leaders in, 
the rebellion, we are opposed to the contemplated 
sweeping and indiscriminate acts of confiscation and 
emancipation, by Congressional legislation or Execu- 
tive proclamation, because : 

I. We do not believe that such acts would be consti- 
tutional. 

II. We believe that by driving the rebels to despera- 
tion, and converting Union men at the South into reb- 
els, they would have the effect to indefinitely a | 
the war, afford a pretext for foreign intervention, an 
render the restoration of the Union next to, or quite, 
impossible. 

II. Because, if practicable and carried out, they 
would engender a feeling of bitterness between the 
different sections of the Union that would not be al- 
layed for generations to come, and that would be an 
ever-present cause of danger and disturbance to the 

ublic peace, a source of perpetual weakness in the 

overnment, and an ever-present incentive to foreign 
Powers to interfere in our domestic concerns, and to 
promote a disruption and overthrow of the Republic. 

IV. Because they would destroy, in a great degree, 
if not entirely, for many years to come, the industrial 
interests of a large section of the country, and most 
injuriously affect the interests of the whole people. 

Vv. Because the immediate and indiscriminate eman- 
ron aga of the slaves would be an act of inhumanity to 
them. 

VI. Because such an emancipation would throw up- 
on the border free States, and especially upon Ohio, an 
immense number of negroes to compete with and un- 
derwork the white laborers of the State, and to consti- 
tute, in various ways, an almost or quite unbearable 
nuisance, if suffered to remain among us. And we 
would deem it unjust to our gallant soldiers to see them 
compelled to free the negroes of the South and thereb 
fill Ohio with a degraded population to compete wit 
these same soldiers upon their return to the peaceable 
avocations of life. wie 

[No. 7 condemns the Legislature for not prohibiting 
the immigration of*negroes into Ohio; No. 8 opposes 
taxation for the purchase of the freedom of slaves, and 
denounces the frauds and corruptions of the Federal 
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Administration; No. 9 peslsos the bravery and devo- 
tion of the Ohio troops; No, 10 condemns the refusal of 
the Legislature to let the soldiers vote ; No. 11 protests 
against all violations of the Constitution :] 
ed, That we hold sacred, as we do all other 
parts of that instrument, the following provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States : 
‘‘ The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im h- 
ment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in 


the State where the said crimes shall have been com- - 


mitted.” . 

_ “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 

lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 

thereof; or abri ging the freedom of speech, or of the 

gee or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
le, and to petition the Government for a redress of 

grievances.” 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by. 


the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
= reserved to the States, respectively, or to the peo- 

e, , 

“The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported 
aS oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched and the persons and things to be 
Seized.” 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a pone jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in act- 
ive service, in time of war and public danger; nor to 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 

rocess of law; nor shall private property be taken 

or public use without just compensation.’ 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and District wherein the crime shall 

ave been committed, which District shall have been 


previously ascertained by law ; and to be informed of © 


the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his fayor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence.” 
And we utterly condemn and denounce the repeated 
and gross violation by the Executive of the United 
States, of the said rights thus secured by the Constitu- 
tion; and we also utterly repudiate and condemn the 
monstrous dogma that in time of war the Constitution 
is suspended, or its powers in any vg enlarged be- 
yond the letter and true meaning of that instrument. 
Resolved, That we view with indignation and alarm 
the illegal and unconstitutional seizure and imprison- 
ment, for alleged political offences, of our citizens 
without judicial process, in States where such process 
is unobstructed, but by Executive order by telegraph 
or otherwise, and call upon all who uphold the Tales, 
the Constitution, and the laws, to unite with us in de- 
nouncing such flagrant. violation of the State and Fed- 
eral Constitutions and tyrannical infraction of the 
rights and liberties of American citizens; and that 
the people of this State cannot safely and will not sub- 
mit to have the freedom of speech and freedom of the 
ress, the two great and essential bulwarks of civil 
fiberty, put down by unwarranted and despotic exer- 
tion of power. 


The republican electors were represented in 


a convention designated ‘‘ Union State Conven- 
tion,” which assembled at Columbus, August 
21, and organized by the election of Benj. F. 
Stanton as president. The following candi- 
dates were nominated: secretary of State, Wil- 
liam S. Kennon; attorney general, Chauncey 
N. Olds ; school commissioner, Wm. D. Henkle; 


board of public works, Ira B. Gregory. The 


views of the convention were expressed by the 
following resolutions : 


le 
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Resolved, That we adhere to the opinions and prin- 

ciples put forth at the Union Convention held in Co- 
lumbus, Sep. 5, 1861. 
, That we have undiminished confidence in 
the National Executive in the conduct and prosecution 
_ of the war, and we pledge to his support all the moral 
and physical power of the State. 

: That the conduct of the Executive of Ohio, 
in his efforts to aid in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, merits and receives our unqualified approbation. 
Resolved, That the unexampled promptness of our vol- 
- unteer army in their enlistment in the service of their 
country, and the high cou with which they have 
borne themselves in the field, merits and receives the 
confidence and gratitude of the country, 


The votes of the electors were cast as fol- 


lows: 
Democrat. Union. 
Armstrong....184,332 Kennon....178,755 
Ranney........185,078 Backus. ....178,115 


The vote for members of Congress was as 
as follows: 


ocrat. Republican. 
MSETUIRG os cnecse cs Meir ae eens nea s 6,418 
CE cc asatecs TR edocs coun 4081 
eR cae o's oa sss 23 By 1 ee ee ooo 18,027 
ho Sg RRS US Cae eee 9,485 
OMe sats 6 Swaat SOR: awd aas wane 6,202 
tly CT Ee ae ON ag de RE Pe 9,320 
7th. is eeeet ener *. 10,372 ereeerenee . 10,100 
Sth. “ ...2...4. ee 3) EE ee - 8,642 
SGt er tade kanes Yh SOR 10,523 
NQME te cet kwa eek DBE =. succes 6,908 
ee Re ree SPER ORM Pn a die pease © 6,702 
12th. mera SEE ps ay tase de 8,087 
SL Sail a ay’ eee a mOt oauacaseas 9,699 
a RCO eet on cont lO, AOl dcasaws ++. 10,454 
DMT SUR a scigaedsx LONER cavaes esac 9,183 
pie al Se ne AE oneness wee 9,999 
NU Nansen ccess 9,085 .........- 10,018 
RBG ere fase o> ste RAGS wise asec . “9,298 
NS SOS SACRE aah OU eee ece-- 13,288 


The result was the choice of democratic 
members of Congress in the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 
16th districts ; and republican members in 3d, 
10th, 17th, 18th, 19th districts. 

The Legislature elected in 1861 was divided 
as follows: 


Senate. House. 
Democrats ......... GS. ietvesvas samen’ 5 a: 
Republican & Union 26 ..........s00eee. - 7 


This 
14th of March, adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas wicked and ambitious traitors have, with- 
out cause, plunged our nation into civil war, disre- 
garding all fraternal obligations; falsifying the most 
sacred injunctions that can be applied to the conscience 
—their solemn oaths; forcing upon us an expense of 
millions of money and inoaloalate loss in the prostra- 
tion of business, and untold miseries in the sacrifice of 
human life ; and whereas recent developments manifest 
a disposition on the part of some of the leaders of the re- 
bellion to ask terms and sue for peace : Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That in view of the loss of loyal blood and 
treasure, our Government cannot, without loss of char- 
acter and injustice to the noble dead that have fallen 
in defence of its authority and the rights of humanity, 
except less than an unconditional submission to the 
supremacy of the Constitution and the laws. 

lved, That the future of the United States 
and the permanency of the Government, as well as the 


* Union, 5,781. 


Legislature, at its first session, on the 
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best interests of humanity throughout the world, de- 
mand the speedy trial and summary execution of all 
leading conspirators in the attempt to destroy the Gov- 
ernment; and in the name of the people of Ohio, who 
have given their money and lives without stint for the 
preservation of our liberties, we protest against the 
entertainment of any proposition for settlement other 
than unconditional submission to rightful authority 
or condign punishment of the authors of the re- 
ion. 


At many points on the Ohio river, above 
Cincinnati, the State was for many weeks 
threatened with invasion by Oonfederate gue- 
rillas. Most of the summer and fall the people 
were in a state of alarm. The unusually low 
stage of water in the river caused it to become 
but a slight protection to the citizens of Ohio. 
Early in October, however, the War Depart- 
ment concentrated a sufficient force in western 
Virginia to drive out the Confederates. Upon 
the approach of the Confederate troops, under 
Gen. Bragg, into Kentucky, the southern por- 
tion of Ohio was threatened, and the governor 
appealed to the citizens to arm themselves and 
repair to the border. From the fields, work- 
shops, stores, offices, and pulpits, both old and 
young very generally turned out armed with 
their own weapons. The numbers were un- 
known, but multitudes were sent home for lack 
of transportation. 

Under the two calls of the President for 
three hundred thousand men each, the quota 
of Ohio was 74,000. At the time when these 
calls were made the State had raised, by vol- 
untary enlistment, 115,200. Ofthe quota of 
the State 37,000 were, by an act of Congress 
passed July 17, and the President’s order issued 
August 4, liable to be drafted on failing to vol- 
unteer. The total militia strength of the State 
was 425,147. Subsequent to the President’s 
order a day was fixed for drafting, and during 
this interval 62,000 volunteered, leaving about 
12,000 to be drafted. Of this number, about 
4,800, either in person or by substitute, volun- 
teered for three years; 2,900 were discharged 
for various reasons; 1,900 failed to respond to 
the draft, thus leaving 2,400 for the number 
actually sent to the field for service under the 
draft. The deficiencies have been made good 
by voluntary enlistments since the draft. 

The number of inmates of the benevolent in- 
stitutions of the State during the year was as 
follows: 


Lunatic Asylums (one omitted) .......... 562 
Blind Asylam 2... 20.02. cceccccececssess 120 
Deafand Damb oo .cu. os5 cc us ss. ccccsces 150 
Idiotic Asylam Jo cc ssc c ccd ccc ccee sees 57 
889 
Their total expense to the State during the 
year was $135,487. 


The number of children in attendance at the 
common schools for the year 1862 was 723,669 ; 
male teachers, 10,559 ; female do. 10,931 ; num- 
ber of school houses, 10,422; value, $4,649,- 
903 ; receipts ra ee re $2,765,866 : 
expendi 2,501,068. ’ 

iabdare weenty skies colleges in the State, 
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of which three are female, and two admit stu- 
dents of both sexes; six are under the charge 
of the Methodists, five under the Presbyterians, 
three Roman Catholic, two Lutheran, and one 
Episcopal, Baptist, Congregationalist, New Je- 
rusalem, Unitarian, and United Brethren, each. 
There is also a low school at Cincinnati, and 
three or four medical schools in the State. 

The receipts of the State treasury for the 
year ending Nov. 15th, 1862, were $6,239,323 ; 
payments therefrom, $5,890,048 ; balance, 
$478,456. 

The State debt, on Nov. 15, was $14,141,666. 
The interest due out of the State has been 
paid in coin, which was furnished by the banks 
in redemption of their own notes at one half 
of one per cent. premium. This was made a 
condition of their suspension of specie pay- 
ments being legalized by the Legislature. 

The length of the railroads of the State com- 
pleted and in progress is 3,230 miles, at a cost 
of $150,166,949. 

OREGON, situated in the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the United States, on the Pacific 
Ocean, had a population in 1860 of 52,465, 
which is an increase during the preceding ten 
years of 39,171. For the details of the census 
relative to this State, the reader is referred to 
the article on the Unitep Srarss, 

The governor of the State is Addison OC. 
Gibbs, whose term of office expires Sept. 1866. 
The governor, secretary of State, treasurer, and 
State printer are elected for four years. The 
last election was held on June 2, 1862. The 
citizens were divided into two parties at the 
election: one known as Donglas democrats 
and republicans; the other regular democrats, 
or, as they were called, Breckinridge democrats, 
having voted for John.C. Breckinridge for the 
presidency in 1860. 

The vote for governor cast at the election 
was for Gibbs, Union, 7,039; Miller, democrat, 
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8,450. For McBride, Union, for Congress, 
6,809 ; for Miller, democrat, 3,682. The Legis- 
lature contained a majority of the Union 
party, and elected Benj. F. Harding to the 
United States Senate by 9 majority oyer all 
others. 

The Legislature assembles biennially on the 
second Monday of September. The Senate con- 
sists of sixteen members elected for four years 
and the House of thirty-four members elected 
for two years. ) 

The Supreme Court consists of five judges, 
who are chosen in districts by the electors and 
who hold the courts for those districts. The 
are elected for six years. ; 

The receipts into the State treasury for two ~ 
years ending September 8, 1862, were $91,788, 
and the expenses during the same period were 
$55,831. The State tax payable in’ 1861 was 
$48,475 on a valuation of property at $23,886,- 
951; and the tax for 1862 was $43,117, ona 
valuation of $21,288,981. ; 

Four colleges. have been incorporated in the 
State, one of which is an agricultural college, 
and very liberal grants of land have been made 
by Congress for common schools. 

Western Oregon is well adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. It has extensive valleys,where 
the growth of various fruits is unsurpassed. 
The valleys in eastern Oregon have a rich soil 
and hot summers. The climate is compara- 
tively mild and not particularly moist, except 
in that portion lying west of the coast range of 
mountains. In eastern Oregon it is dry with 
little or no rain except in autumn. This part 
of the State is rich in mineral wealth. 

No troops have been called from Oregon 
during the war, but many of the citizens have 
joined the troops raised in California. A regi- 
ment raised in the State is also performing gar- 
rison duty at posts where United States troops 
were formerly stationed. 


the 


PASQUIER, Ertennez, Dents, Duke, a French 
statesman, born in Paris, April 22, 1767, died 
in that city, July 5, 1862. He was educated at 
the College of Juilly by the Oratorians, became 
a councillor in the Parliament of Paris before he 
was of age, and as such was one of the parties 
exiled to Troyes in the last years of the old 
monarchy. His father perished on the scaffold 
in 1794, and young Pasquier exerted himself so 
energetically to save him that he was near shar- 
ing the same fate. He occupied several im- 
portant posts under the empire, was councillor 
of state and procureur general, a baron, com- 
mander of the legion of honor, and, finally, 
was appointed prefect of police. It was while 
he held this office that Malet made his daring 
attempt to overthrow the government during 
Napoleon’s absence in Russia. Pasquier’s pres- 


ence of mind defeated the plan, and the emper- 
or retained him in his post: After the abdica- 
tion of Fontainebleau, he recognized the new 
government and did his best to induce the Pa- 

risian population to submit to the authority of — 
the Bourbons. On their restoration he with- 
drew from political affairs, but accepted the 
post of director general of the ponts et chaus- 
sées. On the return of the emperor from Elba, 
he resigned, and exercised no public function 
during the Hundred Days. On the second 
restoration he was offered the post of keeper 
of the seals in the first cabinet formed by 
Prince Talleyrand in 1815. He was elected 
deputy for Paris in 1816, joined the ministry 
of 1817, and in 1819 was associated with M. De- 
cazes in the formation of a new cabinet, in 
which he held the portfolio of foreign affairs. 


After the resignation of M. Decazes, M. Pas- 


uier became the real head of the government, . 


and through his courage and superior judgment 
was enabled to pass safely through that stormy 
period. He adhered to the revolution of July, 
30, and was treated with favor by Louis 
Philippe, who made him president of the Cham- 
sr of Peers—and as such he presided at the 
trial of Prince Louis Napoleon (now emperor 
of the French), and his associates, for the Bou- 
ogne attempt. In 1844 he received from Louis 
‘Philippe the title of duke. He was elected 
member of the French Academy in 1842. His 
‘public career ended with the, revolution of 
1848. 
PATENTS. During the year 1861, and 
early part of 1862, there was a falling off in 
the business of the Patent Office, mainly re- 
sulting from the effects of secession in taking 
off a large number of inventors and mechanics 
from their workshops to swell the ranks of the 
‘Federal army; and the general depression of 
the business in the country also tended to the 
same result. 
- The operations of the Patent Office, com- 
iste with the previous years, have been as 
follows: 


1860. 


1361. 1362. 
Number of applications filed.....| 7,653 643 | 5,038 
Number of patents issued, includ-| - 

, ing reissues and designs....... 4819 | 3340 | 3,521 


During the last quarter of 1862, and first 
arter of 1863, the business of the Patent 
- Office increased considerably. 

The financial condition of this branch of the 
public service is as follows: 


Balance of patent fand, Jan 4, 18683 2081s $5,416 55 
‘Motal receipts of patent office for 1962, including 
a eppropetation of $50,550 492° ei ee 915,754 99 


tures for the year 1562............ 
Balance of patent fund, January 1, 1863. $33,361 15 
The patent law of March, 1861, has proved 
_ .& benefit to inventors, and was the means of 
sein gas many important changes in the 
i e of granting patents, most of which have 
been fully laid before the public. 
_ The decisions of the board of examiners-in- 
chief (created by that law) have shown marked 
ability, and led to a more uniform and liberal 
_ policy in the issue of patents, as will be seen 
| from the fact that about seven tenths of the 
patents applied for are granted: this is a large 
advance on the proportion for many former 


years. 

By this law of March, 1861, fifteen dollars 
_ ‘Was required on filing each application, and 
_ twenty dollars additional before the patent 
was allowed; but there was no time specified 
in which this additional sum was to be paid, 
hence many inventors left their applications for 
& year or more before making this additional 
payment, for the purpose of prolonging the 
term of their protection. This manifest error 
and wrong has been rectified by a recent act 
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of Congress, requiring said additional fee to be 
paid within siz months, or the patent would be 
considered abandoned, unless shown to the sat- 
isfaction of the commissioners that the delay 
was unavoidable. 

In the following brief synopsis of some of the 
patents granted in the year 1862, sufficient 
space cannot be devoted to the subject to men- 
tion all the inventions that appear to have spe- . 
cial value, and besides this it often happens that 
months, or even years, elapse before the real 
merits of an invention become known, and 
hence it is impossible to form an accurate 
judgment as to what will ultimately prove of 
special value and importance. 

In future volumes it is proposed to extend 
these notices of inventions to a greater length 
than can be done in this volume. 

Beer Cooling—The brewing of ale, porter, 
and beer has been much improved during the 
few years past by the aid of scientific appliances 
that have transformed the manufacture into a 
regular chemical process, instead of being de- 
pendent on the skill and judgment of the 
brewer. Perhaps nothing has effected a greater 
change than the cooling apparatus invented by 
J. L. Baudelot, of Paris, and patented in this 
country, Nov. 1, 1859, and reissued Jan. 28, 
1862. 

The cooling of beer upon the old plan was 
effected in a deep narrow vessel, so that the 
atmosphere might come in contact with the 
same as little as possible, the cooling being ef- 
fected by water circulating through pipes with- 
in this vessel. The improvement above men- 
tioned consists in a vertical range of horizon- 
tal pipes. The beer runs from a trough upon 
the top pipe of the range, and thence trickles 
down upon the next pipe, and so on to the 
bottom pipe, so that it runs in thin film over 
the entire surface of the pipes. _These pipes 
contain water, which enters the bottom pipe 
of the range, and circulates upward and flows 
away from the top pipe; hence the conditions 
of heat are inverted in the respective liquids, 
the beer in a heated state trickling downward 
becomes entirely cool, while the water entering 
cold, and running upward, passes away at the 
top in a heated state. Besides being much more 
rapid than the coolers heretofore made, this 
apparatus improves the quality of the beer by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

‘Ballast Boxes—Steamboats require ballast 
boxes that are moved from place to place to 
keep the boat level in the water as the passen- 
gers may go from side to side, or as the deck 
load may be removed. Heretofore these bal- 
last boxes have required the combined strength 
of several persons to move them, and the ne- 
cessity for their removal often arises when the 
deck hands are otherwise occupied. 

The invention patented Feb. 11, 1862, by T. 
Fowler, consists in a crank and gearing applied 
to the castor wheel of the ballast box, by which 
device one man can with ease move the said 
box from place to place as required, with as 
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much speed as is necessary, although the mo- 
tion is comparatively slow. 

Canteens.—Anything that will promote the 
health of the soldier should receive considera- 
tion, especially while so many valuable citizens 
have left the comforts of home for untried ex- 
posure and hardship. Pure water is of vital 
importance to health, and yet the soldiers’ 
canteens usually employed impart, to many 
kinds of water, a poison, arising from the ac- 
tion of the water on the metal of which they 
are made. L. Cantel patented (Oct. 11, 1862) 
a canteen made of sole leather, saturated with 
a peculiar varnish, and pressed up in moulds to 
form the halves of the canteen; the insides are 
lined with pure tin foil, and then the halves 
united with rivets. The canteen is light and 
strong, and at the same time is not affected by 
liquids carried in it. 

Dredging Machine.—A patent was granted 
in 1848 to E. Morris for a scoop and elevator 
for dredging, which was extended in 1862 for 
seven years. 

This invention is one of those that has earn- 
ed an enviable reputation, The old style of 
dredging machine scrapes the mud up from the 
bottom of slips and basins, and in so doing 
raises a large amount of water. unnecessarily 
with the mud, and it is very difficult to work 
down into the corners of slips. 

The machine above named is composed of a 
scoop formed of two quarters of a cylinder 
worked by chains, and attached to vertical 
poles; the scoop is lowered down, and when it 
rests upon the mud the said quarter cylinders 
are drawn together, cutting down into and en- 
closing the mud within the half cylindrical 
scoops thus formed; the scoop is then raised, 
swung over a scow, and opened to deliver its 
contents. 

This character of dredging machine effects a 
great saving in the cost of excavation, and 
does work that no other machine has been able 
to perform. 

In obtaining the extension, it was shown 
that slips and basins had been excavated to a 
depth of thirty feet, and the mud and earth 
swung across the bulkhead in the machine 
and delivered on the inside for filling in the 
land. This machine has also been used for 
tearing to pieces and removing sunken vessels, 
and for drawing up old piles and removing 
piers, in which case the stones used for filling 
in the crib-work have been taken up and the 
crib-work itself broken to pieces and removed. 

Fusee or Safety Train.—Blasting rocks, 
both under water and upon land, is always 
attended with danger from premature explo- 
sion, and also from defects in the fuse, causing 
the same to smoulder for a long time, instead 
of burning regularly, and from this cause blasts 
sometimes explode just as the workmen com- 
mence to examine and remove the defective 
fuse. 

The above-named invention, patented Jan. 
7, 1862, removes the risk entirely, for the ex- 
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Sorc will be instantaneous, or, if the fuse is 
roken or defective, there is no possibility of 
an explosion. A composition, in a moist state, 
is applied in a thin line on a strip of paper, 
and this paper is then folded and coated with 
gutta percha, or varnish, and cords are applied 
longitudinally, to give the necessary strength; 
these are kept in place by a winding of 
string. The composition employed is of an 
explosive, but not a detonating nature, and — 
will ignite at the rate of a mile in the space of 
five seconds of time, thus approaching the 
velocity of electricity. The speed of the ex- 
plosion is such that the paper, although torn — 
to pieces, is not ignited; hence the explosion 
of the gunpowder, to which this fuse con- 
nects, is instantaneous, or, in case of failure 
from improper management, there is no dan- 
ger from immediately inserting a new fuse, 
ani there is no fire left in the defective 
use. 

Firearms and Implements of War.—The 
war which the country is engaged in at present, 
has caused many improvements to be made in 
firearms and implements of warfare, in fact 
the art of war has been changed radically with- 
in the past two years. The perfection of can- 
non and projectiles has inaugurated a perfection 
in armor for resisting them, and so each side 
has alternately triumphed; all have heard of 
the iron-plated monster the “Merrimac,” with 
her iron prow making sad havoc with the Fed- 
eral fleet off Fortress Monroe, in March last, and 
of the invulnerable Monitor that arrived in time 
to check her career and cause her retreat to 
Norfolk; and then mention is made of such 
projectiles as those invented by C. W. Stafford 
(patented Jan. 27, 1868), capable of penetrating 
the iron turrets of these Monitors. 

Justice cannot be done in this article to 
those inventors who have devoted time, 
thought and money to devising implements 
of war, hence but few of these inventions can 
be mentioned. . 

Accelerating Projectiles.—The sudden start- 
ing of a cannon or musket ball from a state of 
rest to a velocity nearly equalling that of soun 
causes a great strain on the musket or cannon, 
hence the breech has to be the strongest part. 
The powder, being, ordinarily, all in one mass — 
when ignited, produces great pressure at the 
breech; but the pressure of the gases de- 
creases, in consequence of the expansion, be- 
fore the projectile leaves the barrel, hence said 
projectile is not acted upon with as much 
power at the time of leaving the barrel as 
when it was started. The conditions of pres- 
sure should be reversed, so that the ball would 
be started gradually, and its velocity increased 
and followed up by an increase of pressure, — 
This result is attained in a cartridge patented 
by Alexander Shannon, March 4, 1862, in 
which a given charge of powder, instead of 
being in one mass, is divided by diaphragms 
of perforated felt, or other materials, the sec- 
tion of powder next the ball being the largest, 


that next to the rear smaller, and the extreme 
rear section being still less; on being fired, 
the ball and forward sections of powder are 
started by the explosion of the first section of 
powder, and the ball is accelerated by the 
explosion of the successively larger charges of 
aap the last explosion taking place just 

sfore the ball leaves the gun, so that its ve- 
locity is accelerated by a constantly increasing 
pressure. The experiments with this improve- 
ment show a much greater range and penetra- 
tion than was ever before attained with the 
same amount of powder. The recoil of the 
gun with this mode of acceleration is very 
much lessened. 

Revolving-chambered pistols have also been 
improved and simplified; in letters patent 
granted to D. Moore, Jan, 7, 1862, the forward 
part of each chamber is rifled, and coincides 
with the rifling of the barrel, the ball is en- 
tered, in a metallic cartridge case, at the open 
rear end of the chamber, so that the act of 
slugging the ball in the rifle grooves tends to 
force the cylinder of chambers forward against 
the rear end of the barrel, and prevent the 
escape of gases at this point. 

Revolving guns have been made and used 
that fire over a hundred ‘shots per minute, 
and an accelerating gun has been invented in 
which the penetration of the projectile has 
been truly wonderful, such as a half-inch steel 
bolt driven through two iron plates, each of 
which was more than two inches thick. <An- 
other invention of a rifle battery capable of 
firing over four hundred shots per minute has 
also beer! made; but of these, for prudential 
reasons, no farther description can now be 
given. Various valuable improvements have 
been made in breech-loading firearms, and in 
projectiles, also in armor plates and iron-clad 
vessels, for which, sce Navy, U. 8. 

Hay Elevator.—The hard labor of the farm- 
er is gradually being done away with, and the 
power of horses and of steam are being intro- 
duced for the relief of human labor. Any 
improvement in this direction should be hailed 
with joy, for agriculture is the most noble and 
honorable employment, and many are kept 
from engaging therein in consequence of the 
excessive bodily labor connected therewith. 

In former years, the most laborious work on 
_ the farm was throwing the hay from the wagon 
_ upon the mow in the hot and close barn; 
' several attempts were made to unload by 
means of a fork drawn up by arope passing 
through a block overhead, and thence through 
_ ablock on the floor to a horse. These forks 
were all cumbersome, and more or less diffi- 
cult to operate. 

A Baptist minister in Greene co., N. Y., who 
found that the labor of pitching hay during the 
week rather ineapacitated him for preaching 
on Sunday, thought he would devise a horse- 
pitchfork, and, after it was made, its operation 
exceeded the most ine expectations of 
- himself and friends, and he patented the same 
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Sept. 30, 1862, and the fork has since taken 
several premiums at the various fairs where it 
has been exhibited. 

This invention consists in curved tines ex- 
tending downward and forward from the 
head of the fork; a short handle is connect- 
ed to this head on the opposite side to the 
tines. <A bail is hinged to the head of the 
fork, by which the same is lifted, and a rule- 
joint brace between the bail and handle 
keeps the handle down while the hay is being 
raised and conveyed away to its place on the 
mow ; a rope drawn up by a horse is employed 
as before. The pulling of a cord by the atten- 
dant raises this rule-joint brace and handle, and 
draws the tines away from under the hay, and 
the further movement pulls the fork back to 
the attendant on the cart as the horse backs. 
This fork, though small, will raise about four 
hundred pounds of hay at once. 

Lamps.—The introduction of coal oil has 
opened a new field for the inventive faculty, 
and it has been so thoroughly cultivated that 
it is difficult to select the most important of 
the inventions connected with lamps. The 
lamps that were in use when coal oi] was first 
introduced were not adapted to burning the 
same, in consequence of the preponderance of 
carbon in such oils, but inventors have stepped 
in to supply the deficiency, and now Jamps are 
constructed to burn the oil without smoke or 
smell, and with a very brilliant light. This 
result has been the most perfectly attained in 
lamps that employ a glass chimney, although 
several have been made, patented, and intro- 
duced that burn without any chimney or shade. 
See ILLUMINATION. 7 

Locomotives.—With heavy trains and in as- 
cending grades the driving wheels of engines 
are apt to slip. Sand has been used to prevent 
this, but that is only partially effective, and 
produced a grinding operation that wears flat 
places upon the wheels. An ingenious mode 
of giving adhesion to locomotive wheels was 
patented by T. Selleck, Sept. 16, 1862, in 
which the metal known as “ Franklinite ” is 
used in place of sand. This metal is very hard, 
and, when properly prepared, can be pounded 
up into small lumps or grains. By allowing a 
small stream of this granulated “ Franklinite” 
pig metal to run on the rails for twenty or 
thirty feet, the slipping of the wheels will be 
prevented for a long distance, because these 
metallic grains are, by the weight, imbedded 
in the tires of the driving wheels, and act like 
fine cog teeth upon the surface of the rails to 
prevent slipping. 

Locomotive Trucks.—If the railroads of our 
country were perfectly straight there would be 
but few instances of running off the track, but 
as curves are necessary, many different devices 
have been made and patented for ensuring 
greater safety in travelling over them. The 
mo recent and effective device for ensuring 
safety in running over curves, as well as pre- 
venting accidents by contact with obstructions 
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or broken rails, has been invented by Alba F. 
Smith, superintendent of the Hudson river 
railroad, and by him patented Feb. 11, 1862. 


This invention consists in introducing pend- - 


ent links between the truck frame and the lo- 
comotive, in such a manner that the truck can 
move laterally under the forward end of the 
engine. The importance and necessity of this 
will be understood from the following: 
Locomotives generally have four or six driv- 
ing wheels; if these are placed on a curved 
track, and a line projected forward from the 
plane in which these wheels stand, it will be 
found that the curved track diverges either 
one way or the other from that line; now ifthe 
front of the engine itself were pulled around, 
so that the truck wheels (standing in the same 
plane as the drivers) could set upon the track, 
the flanges of the respective wheels would 
press against the sides of the track, producing 
great friction and wear, and always tending to 
make the locomotive run off the outer rail of 
the curve ; this is substantially the case in the 
ordinary locomotive, but by allowing the truck 
to traverse laterally under the forward end of 
the engine, as well as to turn on its centre bolt, 
the drivers are allowed to retain their proper 
position on the track and travel freely around the 
curve, while the truck wheels also travel as 


freely around the curve as they would do if on. 


the ordinary cars. 

This improvement has been introduced on 
some of the best railroads in the country, and 
gives great satisfaction. 

The patent in question, and some others 
granted in previous years for accomplishing 
the sam@general objects by different mechan- 
ism, are owned by the Locomotive Safety Truck 
Company of New York. 

Machine for Planing Wood Mouldings.— 
The casual observer cannot help noticing the 
large amount of wood mouldings that are now 
used in buildings, in comparison with what was 
used fifteen or twenty years since. This arises 
from the fact that mouldings are produced by 
machinery at a much less cost than was pos- 
sible when planed by hand. A machine for 
planing mouldings was patented by A. T. Serrell, 
May 16, 1848, and extended for seven years 
from May, 1862, in which a strip of wood sawed 
diagonally, so as to save-material, is fed into 
the machine by a roller that only acts upon the 
parts where most wood has to be cut away, 
thereby not injuring the portion of the wood 
required for the moulding itself: A rotary cutter 
gives shape to the moulding, and a stationary 
plane smooths off the surface. This machine 
is in extensive use in many parts of the country. 

Shoes.—The benefit resulting from the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to this branch of 
industry is apparent by examining the light 
and handsome rubber shoes now used in com- 
parison with the shapeless article formerly 
made, with the top part as thick or thiéker 
than the soles. 

The same remark applies to leather shoes; 
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they have not been made on scientific princi- 
ples; in ready-made shoes this is particularly 
the case, and almost every person knows that 
a boot or shoe has to be worn for a long time 
before it becomes as easy as an old shoe, This 
results mainly from the fact that the lasts have 
not been properly shaped, and the shoe has to 
become wrinkled on the top, in consequence 
of the sole bending upward at the toe. An 
improvement was patented Sept. 16, 1862, by 
N. Jones, in which the sectional last is made 
of a peculiar shape and measure, so that the 
shoe will be easy to the foot, and much more 
durable, because the parts take their proper 
strain, and the leather does not wrinkle and 
crack. This style of last and shoe is being ex- 
tensively adopted. 

Skeleton Skirts.—Since ladies adopted the 
skeleton skirt to keep the dress sufficiently 
distended for convenience in walking, many 


improvements have, been made in the mode of | 


construction, and it is to be hoped that these 
skirts will eventually be so perfectly made that 
all objections to them will be removed, for by 
their use the health of females is much im- 
proved, because the heavy weight of skirts 
formerly worn around the hips is removed. 

An improvement that adds much to the du- 
rability of the skirts was patented Jan. 21, 
1862, in which a piece of thin leather is intro- 
duced beneath each of the clasps that fasten 
the tapes to the hoops, whereby the cutting of 
the tapes by the metal of the clasps is pre- 
vented. 

Sewing Machines.—The attention devoted by 
inventors to this branch of manufacture, has 
developed many important and valuable im- 
provements. Among the improvements re- 
cently introduced by many of the sewing ma- 


- 


chine manufacturers, is a device for braiding; — 


a small hole is made in the cloth presser near 
the opening for the needle, and the braid is led 
through this from a spool, so that the said 
braid can be stitched to the fabric in any con- 
figuration desired; the fabric being guided to 
the figure or pattern mark upon it. 

The sewing machine of Messrs. Wilcox and 
Gibbs has also been improved so that it runs 


without being heard; the noise in sewing ma- — 


chines arises almost entirely from the feeding 
device where the metallic surfaces come sud- 
denly together. In this machine the noise is 
prevented by the introduction of compressed 
leather at certain places in the feeding mechan- 
ism, and in practice this feed is found to be 
much more durable than those heretofore in 
use. 


ployed for determining the position of the 
hemmer ; this consists of a small pin entering 
a hole in the bed, so that the hemmer cannot 
be misplaced and the stitching will always be 
on the proper part of the folded hem. — 

An important improvement in sewing ma- 
chines was patented Noy. 11th, 1862, by J. A. 
& H. A. House, which is now the property of 


In the same machine a simple device is em- 
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the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Oo. It 
is designed specially for the working of button 
and eyelet holes, although the range of the in- 
vention easily adapts the peculiar stitch claim- 
ed to various other p in fact it may 
fairly be said to supply the link which was 
needed to make the chain of automatic move- 
ments in all classes of sewing complete. 
- For many years it has been the constant 
study of inventors to produce a machine which 
would throw a stitch over the edge of any fab- 
‘Tic, so as to cover or bindit. The great sew- 
ing machine corporations of this country 
‘had expended many thousands of dollars in 
vain attempts to realize what was finally voted 
by almost all an impossibility, though acknowl- 
ed to be a necessity. 
There had previously been several partially 
ul machines designed for this purpose 
invented and patented, but as the inventors al- 
Ways appeared to entertain the idea that the 
fabric must be moved under or around station- 
ary needles, the machines, though ingenious, 
_ were of. no practical value, it being found im- 
practicable to form a perfect eyelet or rounded 
end of the button hole. 

The idea of holding the fabric stationary and 
moving the needles around ‘it, at the same time 
throwing what may be termed a double loop 
interlacing stitch over the edge of the hole, fi- 
nally occurred to the Messrs. House, and they, 
after several attempts, succeeded in producing 
the machine mentioned. 

The motive power or machinery to move the 
needles, one of which is straight and pierced 
with three ¢yes at the point, while the other is 
curved and has two eyes, is entirely below the 
bed plate. The straight needle is attached to 
an arm or shank which projects through a slot, 
above the bed plate, and this is fastened to a 
mandrel working from below ; underneath the 
bed plate is a disk upon which are placed the 
spools, tensions, &c., and working through 
which in a slot is the curved needle or finger 
as it is called. 

The cloth or garment in which the button or 
eyelet hole is to be worked, being punched, is 
placed upon the bed plate, the hole being di- 
rectly overt the slot, and the end of the needle 
_ shank projecting through it. The cloth is then 
. down upon the plate by what is called 

a foot or lever, and securely confined. On turn- 
_ ing the crank, the needle shank rises, and then 
_ in its downward motion carries the straight 
needle directly through the edge of the fabric. 
_ The curved needle or finger which works 
through the hole brings its thread up over 
the edge of the cloth. This thread is caught 
' by the straight needle in its downward course, 
then the finger draws down below the fabric 
and takes a loop from the straight needle, and 
ascending gives a loop again to the straight 
needle, thus forming a double interlacing 
stitch. 
-- The disk, which is the most important por- 
tion of the machine, is mounted on a travelling 
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carriage moved backward and forward by a 
screw. 

When the operator starts the machine, the 
needles being at the loaver end of the button 
hole are moved along the edge or straight side, 
by the screw feed; on reaching the end, the 
screw feed is disconnected’ from the disk by a 
switch, and a gripe or rotating movement car- 
ries the needle around the end of the hole, 
forming a perfect.crescent ; so soon as this half 
circle is complete, the switch again pushes the 
screw into position, and this by a reverse mo- 
tion drives the needles down the other side of 
the hole to the point of departure, forming a 
complete button hole. The size of the button 
hole is readily regulated by an index attached 
to the machine, and it will work a hole two 
inches in length, or an eyelet of less than an 
eighth. 

An ordinary skilful operator will, with the 
assistance of two girls to finish or tie the ends, 
work one thousand fine button holes an inch 
and a quarter in length in ten hours, and all 
exactly alike. By the hand not more than for- 
ty can be made by the most accomplished oper- 
ator in the same time. 

As stated, the range of this stitch is not con- 
fined to button-hole making, but includes the 
sewing of sails, tents, awnings, indeed all class- 
es of work requiring two straight or selvage 
edges to be bound securely and smoothly to- 
gether. 

PENNSYLVANIA, the second State in 
population in the Union, increased 594,329 in 
the number of inhabitants during the ten years 
ending June 1860. (See Unirep States.) The 
governor is elected for three years. The pres- 
ent incumbent is Andrew G. Curtin, whose 
term of office expires on the Ist of January, 
1864. The State election is held on the sec- 
ond Tuesday .of October. The officers to be 
chosen in 1862 were an auditor-general and a 
surveyor-general. 

A convention, representing the democratic 
party of the State, assembled at Harrisburg on 
the 4th of July, and nominated for auditor- 
general Isaac Slenker, and for surveyor-general 
John P. Barr. The views of the convention on 
national affairs were expressed in the following 
series of resolutions: 

Whereas, The American Constitution was ordained 
and established by our fathers in order to form a more 
perfect union, to establish justice, to insure domestic 
tranquillity, to provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to peste: therefore, 4 

1. ved, That the only object of the democratic 
party is the restoration of the Union as it was, and the 
preservation of the Constitution as it is. 

2. That. to the end that the Union may be restored, 
and the Constitution and laws enforced throughout 
its whole extent, we pledge our hearty and unqu ified 
support to the Federal Government in the energetic 
prosecution of the existing war. , 

8. That the true and park object of the war is to re- 

ce) 


store the Union, and to enforce the laws ; such a pur- 
pose alone is worthy of the awful sacrifice which it costs 


us of life and of treasure, and with such a purpose alone 
can we hope for success, and those who from sectional 
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feeling or from party or private motives, would give 
any other direction to the efforts of our arms are un- 
just and unworthy to be intrusted with power, and 
would cause all our exertions, extraor inary and 
unparalleled as they are, to prove futile in the end. 

4. That we justly view with alarm the reckless ex- 
travagance which pervades some of the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government; and that a return to 
rigid economy and accountability is indispensable to 
arrest the systematic plundering of the public treas- 
ury by favorite partisans; and in view of the recent 
startling developments of fraud and corruption at the 
Federal metropolis and throughout the country, that 
we hold an entire change in the Administration to 
be imperatively demanded. 

5. That the party of fanaticism or crime, whichever 
it may be called, that seeks to turn the slaves of the 
Southern States loose, to overrun the North, and to en- 
ter into competition with the white laborin masses, 
thus degrading and insulting their eabeok by plac- 
ing them on an equality with negroes in their ocecupa- 
tions, is insulting to our race, and merits our most 
emphatic and unqualified condemnation. 

6. That we denounce Northern abolitionism and 
Southern secession as the cooperating sources of our 
present calamities—alike treasonable to the Constitu- 
tion and inimical to the Union. The only way to a 
restored Union and a respected Constitution, with re- 
turnig peace and prosperity, is through the overthrow 
of both, 

7. That the democracy of Pennsylvania is equally 
opposed to all sectional legislation and geographical 
parties, which base their hopes for continue partisan 
success on the agrarianism of emancipation and hy- 
pe philanthropy, abolition, because neither is 

nown to the Constitution, and both are intended to 
aid disunion and subvert the Constitution, and-to pre- 
vent the restoration of unity, peace, and concord among 
the States and the people. 

8. That the Constitution and the laws are sufficient for 
any emergency, and that the suppression of the freedom 
of speech and of the press, and the unlawful arrest of 
citizens, and the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
in violation of the Constitution in States where the 
civil authorities are unimpeded, is most dangerous to 
civil liberty, and should be resisted at the ballot box 
by every freemaa in the land. 

9. That thisis a Government of white men, and was 
established exclusively for the white race; that the 
negro race are not entitled to and ought not to be ad- 
mitted to political or social equality with the white 
race, but that it is our duty to treat them with kind- 
ness and consideration as an inferior, but dependent 
race; that the right of the several States to deter- 
mine the position and duty of the race is a soy- 
ereign Fight; and the pledges of the Constitution re- 
a us as loyal citizens not to interfere there- 
with. 

10, That Congress has no power to deprive any per- 
son of his property for any criminal offence unless that 
person has first been duly convicted of the offence by 
the verdict of a jury, and that all acts of Congress like 
those lately passed by the House of Representatives, 
which assume to forfeit or confiscate the estates of 
men for offences of which they have not been convict- 
ed by due trial by jury, are unconstitutional, and 
lead to oppression and tyranny. It is no justification 
for such acts that the crimes committed in the prose- 
cution of the rebellion are of unexampled atrocity, nor 
is there any such justification as state necessity known 
to our Government or laws. 

11. That the Constitution and the Union and the 
laws must be preserved in all their proper and rightful 
supremacy, and that the rebellion now in arms against 
us must be pr fd: and put down, and thatitis our 
duty to use all constitutional measures necessary and 
proper to that end. 


The republican, or, as it was called, “Union ” 
State convention, assembled at Harrisburg on 
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the 17th of July, and nominated Thomas E. 
Cochran for auditor-general, and 
for surveyor-general. The views of the 
convention on national affairs were expréssed 
by the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the convention, representing as it 
does the loyal citizens of Pennsylvania, without distinc- 
tion of party, reaffirm the sentiments embodied in the 
resolution adopted at the meeting of the loyal mem- 
bers of Congress at the national capitol, July 12, 1862: 
That we hold it to be the duty of all loyal men to 
stand by the Union in this hour of its trial, to unite 
their hearts and hands in earnest patriotic efforts for its 
maintenance against those who are in arms against it, 
to sustain with determined resolution our patriotic Pres- 
ident and his Administration in their energetic efforts 
for the prosecution of the war and the preservation of 
the Union against enemies at home and abroad, to 
punish traitors and treason with fitting severity, and 
to crush the present wicked and causeless rebellion, so 
that no flag of disunion shall ever again be raised over 
any portion of the republic; that to this end we invite 
the codperation of all men who love their country in 
the endeavor to rekindle throughout all the States 
such a patriotic fire as shall utterly consume all who 
strike at the Union of our fathers, and all who sympa- 
thize with their treason or palliate their guilt. 

Resolved, That we have continued confidence in the 
honesty, capacity, and patriotism of President Lincoln 
and his constitutional advisers; that we approve the 
principles on which his policy, both foreign and do- 
mestic, has been conducted; that we sanction and sus- 
tain all the measures that he has found it necessary to 
adopt to guard the Government against the assaults of 
traitors, their sympathizers and abettors; and we es- 
teem it eminently fortunate that, in this most tryin 
crisis of our cherished Union, we have at the helm o 
po affairs one so Nf ac temperate, prudent, and 

rm as he has proved himself to be. 

Feesolved, That we cordially approve of the adminis- 
tration of Andrew G. Curtin, governor of this com- 
monwealth, marked as it has been by extraordinary 
vigor in the discharge of all public duties, by untiring 
zeal in the cause of the country, and especially in re- 
cruiting forces for the national army, by enlarged and 
liberal care for the sick and wounded soldiers of the 
State, by a wise and prudent economy in the expen- 
ditures of the funds committed to his care, and by the 
unsparing devotedness of all its members, and in par- 
tiediny the governor himself, to the constant harass- 
ing, complicated, and novel labors which the exigen- 
cies of the great rebellion has imposed. 

ftesolved, That we acknowledge but two divisions of 
the people of the United States in this crisis, those who 
are loyal to its Constitution and every inch of its soil, 
and are ready to make every sacrifice for the integrity 
of the Union and the maintenance of civil liberty with- 
in it, and those who openly or covertly endeavor to 
sever our country, or to yield to the insolent demands 
of its enemies ; that we fraternize with the former and 
detest the latter; and that, forgetting all former party 
names and distinctions, we call on a ] patriotic citizens 
to rally for one undivided country—one flag—one des- 


tiny. 

Recta’: That the Government of the United States 
and its people, with an occasional exception among 
the reckless inhabitants, where this rebellion was fos- 
tered, have wisely and studiously avoided all interfer- 
ence with the concerns of other nations, asking and 
usually enjoying alike non-interference with their own, 
and that such is and should continue to be its policy. 
That the intimations of a contemplated departure from 
this sound rule of conduct on the part of some of the 
nations of Europe, by an intervention in our present 
struggle, is as unjust to them as it would be to us, an 
to the.great principles for which we are contending ; 
but we assure them, with a solemnity of conviction 
which admits of no distrust or fear, and from a knowl- 
edge of and a firm reliance upon the spirit and forti- 


ee 
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tude of twenty millions of freemen, that any attempt 
thus to intervene will meet a resistance unparalleled 
its force, unconquerable in its persistence, and fatal 
those whom it is intended to aid; and that it will 
tend only to strengthen and elevate the republic. 

Resolved, That the skill, bravery, and endurance ex- 
hibited by our army and navy have elicited our ad- 
_ miration and gratitude; that we behold in these quali- 
ties assurances of sure and s success to our 
arms, and of rout and discomfiture tothe rebels, That 
we urge the Government to aid and strengthen them 
by all the means in its power, and carefully to provide 
a sick, wounded, and disabled soldiers, and their 

ilies, to prosecute the war with increased vigor and 
energy until the rebellion is utterly crushed, the in- 
tegrity of the Union in all its borders restored, and 
every reduced to submission, or driven from the 
land, and that to accomplish these we pledge to our 
Tulers our faith, our fortunes, and our lives. 

Stesolved, That the course of the Hon. David Wilmot 
in the United States Senate is manly, consistent, and 
eminently iotic, and we hereby endorse him as a 
true and faithful representative of the loyal people of 
this State, and monuments shall be raised to teach 
eagted to honor the patriots and heroes who offered 

ir lives at their country’s altar; their widows and 

orphans shall be adopted by the nation, to be watched 

over and mare for as objects truly worthy a nation’s 
ip. 

The votes of the citizens were cast as fol- 
lows: 


1862. 1361. 
Democrat...... po weiate 6 BIO TAD ss 5 oi'x's cs 2S0;239 
Republican............+. B1BG16s i505 see 262,403 


The democratic candidates were thus elected. 
The vote for members of Congress in the 


several districts was as follows: 
; Democrat Republican. 
Ist. Dist. ee eteeeeene 7,720 ee ee 6,273 
TDS ais aso. BMOB van cosy nde in 8,614 
te ee Soe) FOES chk ake = ask 8,285 
roe an Si er as 8,946 
5th. as weet eevee 9,543 ereee eeerr 9,605 
Mh to s5écs 5 bse’ SICLB -cea st Rete - 8,092 
ee” eee eee BAMR bane he KGiw 9,391 
Dy), oan ID OM co Sccianase: 4,898 
a ae 11,174 
SORE TMM Gis celiss.. 9,288 Scesuees 2 . 8,518 
DONS opto ac. PLOTS: ssaccasee cs 2,592 
SN a uti cave ELAOS: eecnges 9, 
a Re (oy a eae 9,520 
Bite (PMP oor vowacssc 10,080.s.--ccecsas 10,109 
SE 5 Soh 9,746) Feel ee508: 11,965 
BMRA HOP: il. ccces 10,963 ........... 10,496 
tel lO (ose: aca *#BQ9B) oc. pe ceees ; 
eT ee. Ce ee 8,855 
BUT ST oe on a oe why Yay Rae 9,954 
MUET TS wdc cao teat A ee ee re OTE 12,404 
oe ee J 1OSE4 86.5220 2 10,009 
Bergeacieis BAIR ieee soe oe 28088 
ee ae eee IS eee adds 8,989 
On Co eee tO .! as 9,847 


The democrats elected their candidates in 
the Ist, 6th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 21st, 24th districts, and the repub- 
licans in the 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 
15th, 19th, 20th, 22d, 23d districts. 

The members of the Legislature elected were 
as follows: 


Senate House. 
TICMMOCTAIS co soles <5 cies ss se 1S) cazae enenaet 55 
Republican . 5. ..5. 00 sessc2Dhenvccccoscsctesee 45 


The financial condition of thé State is as fol- 
lows: 
VOL. IL—45 
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The balance in Treasury Nov. 30, 1861, was—1,55 

Reoelpte during fiscal yaar meetin: sagen 

ing Nov. 30, 1861, were as fol- 

6S lows :— “ 

rdinary SOurces........-.s5+-. 047,822 39 
6 per cent. loan act May 15, es 
Sor Hh 387,850 00 
From various banks as an equi- 
valent for coin for the pay- 
ment of interest on public 
OG ss ddccpoubpevnvcdciuassoses 140,768 30 
Refunded cash, military......... 
United States Government...... 605,740 5 
5,211,747 63 

Total into Treasury for fiscal year ending Nov. 

Ty AR RR RE “Se ES Big 9 « »$6,763,253,35 
The payments were as follows: 

For ordinary purposes.......... $3,083,110 06 

Paid on State interest as an 

aoe for coin ries 3, 146,631 22 
tary expenses, ac P 

sylttlessserneeses seine ae 762 

ilitary expenses, act May 
eC eee Pe teon ne eee . 460,548 68 
ilitary expenses, ac y 

orem ae 1,217 26 

ilitary expenses, act Apri 

te: Be teveat ite 20,607 04 

lita sions, act 
atta Saenger alti 400 54 

Commissioners of Sinking Fund 427,881 51 

Domestic creditors.........+++. 105 32 

Temporary loan redeemed...... 100,000 00 

U. 8. Government direct tax..... 350,000 00 

———_ 4,590,509 25 

Leaving balance in Treasury Nov. 30, 1862.. $2,172,844 10 

Of which amount $195,576 27 was 

the balance of unexpended mil- 
itary loan, as follows: 
Balance of said fund Nov. 30, 
MBAR G2ucccc ice cacdenseussade' $390,507 41 
Receipts under act May 15,1861 387,850 00 778,357 41 
Paid for military expenses as 
BDV coccccvnacievscacsccces 482,781 14 
Paid for redemption of tempo- 
Tary 10M... .cccc.ceccesoeseee= 100,000 00 
582,781 14 
$195,576 27 
Receipts from ordinary sources: 

For year ending Noy. 30, 1862...........+++. $4,047,822 29 
do. do. Go, 1861... ...sccesces 3,017,645 57 
Excess of receipts for 1862.......0..-+..+ $1,030,176 82 

Payments for ordinary pu: s, excepting interest : 

For rear ending Nov. 30, 1861.......sss.se++ 1,118,662 93 

i do, Go, 1862.......cccccees 1,023,345:77 
Decrease in expenditures of 1862......++ $95,317 16 


The receipts from ordinary sources of reve- 
nue for the year 1862 were in excess of the re- 
ceipts of the year 1861, $1,030,176 82 [the 
excess of interest paid in 1862 over that in 
1861 being $144,095 87], and the ordinary ex- 
penditures for 1862 were $95,317 16 less than 
the year previous. 


Amount of public debt of Pennsylvania, as 
it stood on Dy BBGLiccctcceccsvcnccccce $40,580,666 08 
Additional amount received at the State 
during the fiscal year ending 
Noy. 80, 1862, on Military loan, author- 
ized per act of May 15, 1861.....-...-++++ 387,850 00 
$40,963,516 08 
Deduct amount redeemed at the 
State Treasury during the fis- 
cal year ending Nov. 30, 1862, 


5 cent, State stocks......--.- $268,809 
vt gall cent. State stocks 50,000 
4 per cent. State stocks....-.++++ 
Interest certificates......++-+++. 
Relief notes..cccsseseeeerenever 
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Domestic creditors’ certificates. $64 52 
Military loan, per act of April 
12, 1861 redeemed.......000+0. 100,000 00 
——— 620,302 26 
Public debt December 1, 1862-..........++0+ $40,448,213 82 


Towards the extinguishment of the public 
debt, the Sinking Fund holds securities amount- 
ing to $10,781,000, as follows: 


Bonds of Sunbury and Erie Railroad Co.... $3,500,000 00 
Bonds of Pennsylvania Railroad Co......+.- 7,000,000 00 
Bonds of Wyoming Canal Co......essseeeee 281,000 00 

$10,781,000 00 


Should there be no extraordinary demand 
on the treasury, there can be appropriated 
from the large balance on hand and the in- 
creasing revenues, at least $1,500,000 during 
1863, toward the payment of the public debt. 

The quota of the State of the direct tax of 
the United States was $1,946,719, which was 
paid on the 14th of June, 1862, partly by a re- 
linquishment of a portion of the sums claimed 
by the State from the Federal Government and 
partly in cash after deducting 15 per cent. 
for prompt payment. There is still due to the 
state, for advances to equip volunteers, about 
$300,000. 

The interest on the debt of the State was 
paid in August in specie at the cost of $146,- 
681, for the difference between specie and pa- 
per currency. This amount was refunded to 
the State by the banks under the act legal- 
izing their suspension of specie payments. 

Previous to the first call for volunteers on 
the 7th of July, the State had sent forward 
nearly 110,000 men. Liberal bounties were of- 
fered by municipal authorities throughout the 
State, and 38 regiments and three unattached 
companies of infantry were soon raised. On 
the 4th of August a draft of 800,000 militia 
was ordered by the President to serve for nine 
months. The enrolment and draft were con- 
ducted throughout the State under the laws of 
Congress, the State militia law being too de- 
fective for that object. The draft generally 
took place on the 16th of October. In some 
counties, a degree of resistance was manifest- 
ed, but on the whole it was quite successful. 
Including the three months volunteers, Penn- 
sylvania has furnished to the Federal Govern- 
ment more than 200,000 men since the com- 
mencement of the war, besides some 50,000 
who were in service, or actually ready for it, as 
volunteer militia under a call made on Sept. 11, 
making in .the whole more than 250,000 men. 

Early in September the Confederate army 
under General Lee crossed the Potomac into 
Maryland, with the design, as was supposed, 
of invading Pennsylvania. On the 4th of 
Sept. the Governor issued a proclamation, call- 
ing upon the people to organize into compa- 
nies, and to hold themselves in readiness to be 
ordered into actual service for the defence of 
the State. On the 11th he issued orders for 
50,000 of the volunteer militia to rendezvous at 
Harrisburg. The call was promptly responded 
to, and a large force was immediately sent for- 
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ward to the Cumberland valley. Fifteen 
thousand of this volunteer militia were pushed 
forward to Hagerstown and Boonsboro’ in the 
State of Maryland ; ten thousand were posted 
in the vicinity of Greencastle’ and bers- 
burg, and about twenty-five thousand were at 
Harrisburg, on their way to Harrisburg, or in 
readiness and waiting transportation to pro- 
ceed thither. On the 24th of Sept. the entire 
force was disbanded, as the Confederate army 
had withdrawn from Maryland. For further 
details see Army OprRations. 

The following is the letter of Gen. McOlellan 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania, acknowledg- 
ing the services of the militia of that State: 


“ Heapquarters ARMY oF THE Potomac, 
Suarpspure, Sept. 27, 1862. 

Governor: I beg to avail myself of almost the first 
moment of leisure I have had since the recent battles 
to tender to you my thanks for your wise and ener- 
eg action in calling out the militia of Pennsylvania 
or its defence when threatened by a numerous and 
victorious army of the psec ortunately circum- 
stances rendered it impossible for the enemy to set 
foot upon the soil of Pennsylvania; but the moral 
support rendered to my army by your action was none 
the less mighty. In the name of my et and for 
myself, I again tender to you our acknowl ent for 
your BS tes course. The manner in which the a 
ple of Pennsylvania responded to your call, and has- 
tened to the defence of their frontier, no doubt exer- 
cised a ge influence upon the enemy. I am, very 


respectfi and sincerely, yours 
re GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, 
Major General, United States Army. 


In October a body of Confederate cavalry, 
with a battery of artillery, suddenly crossed 
the Potomac and made their way as far as 
Chambersburg, seizing such supplies as were 
useful to them, and committing other depreda- 
fions. They went out of the State by crossing 
the South Mountain, and thus reaching the 
Potomac below Harper’s Ferry. This march 
was made with so much celerity that the Con- 
federates did not encounter any of the troops 
sent against them. 

By an act of the Legislature, passed on 
March 29, 1818, it was provided that citizens 
absent from home in actual military service 
might exercise their right of suffrage as if they 
were present at the usual places of election. 
This act was substantially reénacted in a gen- 
eral election law passed July 2, 1839. The 
subject of permitting the volunteers absent to 
vote was made a question before the Supreme 
Court of the State, which decided that, by 


reason of a phrase in the constitutional amend- __ 


ments adopted in 1838, such proceeding had 
become unconstitutional. 

The number of banks in the State is about 
90, and their circulation, at the close of the 
year, was $22,500,000; specie, $11,500,000. 
There are 12 savings banks, and 36 insurance 
companies, chiefly of New York, doing busi- 
ness in the State. ; 

The length of the railroads of the State is 
8,050 miles, cost $155,472,278. In the cities 
of the State there are 175 miles of city pas- 
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senger railroads, costing $4,446,377. There 
are 10 colleges in the state, and 15 theological 
seminaries, 5 medical, and 1 law, besides nu- 
merous educational institutions of a high order. 
The common school system was adopted in 
1834, and has made rapid progress. There are 
also 12 Normal school districts, in which pro- 
vision has been made for the establishment of 
aschool. In Philadelphia the schools are un- 
surpassed by those of any other city. 

The charitable institutions of the State are 
on a scale of the first magnitude. 

In mineral wealth Pennsylvania is unsur- 
passed by any other State on the Atlantic 
coast. To these treasures is now to be added 
an immense product of petroleum, of which 
the flow in one region—that of Oil Creek—is 
estimated at 75,000 barrels monthly. 

The Lehigh valley region of the State was 
visited in autumn by a most destructive freshet 

which swept everything before it. 

'  PRESBYTERIANS. In 1861, at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, there were the fol- 
lowing Presbyterian denominations in the 
United States: 1. Old School Presbyterian 
Church, with 176 presbyteries, 2,767 minis- 
ters, 300,874 members (in 1862, 303,289); 2. 
New School Presbyterian Church, with 105 
presbyteries, 1,558 ministers, 134,760 mem- 
bers (in 1862, 135,454); 3. The Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, with 97 presbyteries, 
1,150 ministers, and about 103,000 communi- 
eants; 4, The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, with 43 presbyteries, 444 min- 
isters, and 57,567 members; 5. United Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, with 31 Presbyte- 
ries, 411 ministers, 50,295 communicants; 6. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church (General Sy- 
nod), with 7 presbyteries, 56 ministers, about 
70,000 members; 7. Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (Synod), with 9 presbyteries, 59 minis- 
ters, 6,650 communicants; 8. Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, with 75 ministers, 
9,500.members; 9. Associate Synod of North 
America, with 49 ministers, and 1,130 mem- 
bers; 10. Associated Reformed Synod of New 
York, with 14 ministers, 1,631 members; 11. 
Free Presbyterian Synod of the U. S., with 41 
ministers, about 4,000 members; 12. The In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church (in South and 
North Carolina), with 4 ministers and about 
1,000 communicants. 

Of all these twelve organizations, only two, 
the Old School Presbyterians and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, had a numerous member- 
ship, both in the free and in the slave States. 
The former was rent in consequence of the 
General Assembly, in 1861, passing resolutions, 
moved by Rey. Dr. Spring, and expressive of 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States, and of the obligation to promote the 
integrity of the United States. The churches 
of the seceded States declared at once in favor 
of forming an independent church organiza- 
tion. In December, 1861, a convention of 
delegates from. the Southern presbyteries met 
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at Augusta, Georgia, to adopt a constitution, ° 
and take other measures necessary for the 
establishment of a separate church. It was 
determined that the title of the new body 
should be, “The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States 
of America,” and that “the Standing Commit- 
tees” (in lieu of the former church “ boards”) 
should be located at Columbia, 8. C., New 
Orleans, Memphis, and Richmond. The con- 
vention also adopted an address (drawn up 
by Dr. Thornwell) to the Church of Christ 
throughout the world, on the reasons of their 
separate organization. The first general as- 
sembly of the church was held in Montgomery, 
Ala., in May, 1862, and was attended by only 
31 ministers and 16 ruling elders. The com- 
mittee of foreign missions had received $14,- 
946; that of domestic missions $8,984. The 
committee on the state of religion stated that 
not a few congregations had been entirely dis- 
banded. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
not formally dissolved by the war, though it 
was actually dismembered. Those church 
boards which were located in Tennessee, and 
under the control of men sympathizing with 
secession, were broken up. As, however, 
many Cumberland Presbyterians in the seced- 
ed States, especially in East Tennessee, were 
supposed to be loyal to the United States, and 
equally opposed to secession from the church, 
it was hoped that, in the case of a restoration 
of the Union, the unity of the church would 
also be preserved. The General Assembly of 
the church met at Owensboro’, Ky., and was 
attended by about 60 commissioners. The 
assembly declined to pass any Union resolu- 
tions, in order to give no offence to any politi- 
cal party, and, in the hope of seeing a reunion 
of the church, did not appoint any new church 
boards, but preferred to leave, for one year, 
the wants of the church unprovided. 

The Old School Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly met, in 1861, at Columbus, Ohio, and 
elected Rev. Dr. Beatty, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
moderator. A series of declarations were sub- 
anitted by Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, of Danville 
Theological Seminary, severely denouncing 
secession, and enjoining the necessity of up- 
holding the Federal and State Governments, 
and all persons in authority, in all their lawful 
and proper acts for the suppression of the 
insurrection. After along and animated de- 
bate, the declarations were adopted by a vote 
of 199 ayes against 20 noes. The meetings of 
the synods and presbyteries which were held 
during the year gave, almost unanimously, an 
emphatical endorsement to the Spring resolu- 
tions of 1861, and the Breckenridge declarations 
of 1862. Many synods also passed strong anti- 
slavery resolutions. The opinion in the border 
States was divided. The Synod of Baltimore 
expressed a cordial approbation of the Breck- 
enridge declarations, while in the Synod of 
Kentucky, a considerable party, headed by Dr. 
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* Robinson, of Louisville, the editor of the “True 
Presbyterian,” denounced these declarations as 
a perversion of the true Presbyterian doctrine 
of the relation between church and state. 
The paper of Dr. Robinson was, in the course 
of the year, suppressed by the military author- 
ities, on the charge of disloyalty. That party 
' of the Kentucky Presbyterians which agreed 
with the majority of the General Assembly of 
1862 had an able organ in the quarterly ‘ Dan- 
ville Review.” 

The New School General*Assembly met at 
Cincinnati, and elected Rev. Dr. George Duf- 
field, of Detroit, moderator. It was attended 
by 104 ministers and 86 elders. Strong Union 
and anti-slavery resolutions were. presented by 
the special committee on the state of the coun- 
try, through Rev. Dr. Beman, of Troy, and 
were passed by a vote entirely unanimous. 
They denounced, in strong terms, the instiga- 
tors of secession, all who sympathized with it, 
those in the North who fail to support vigorous- 
ly the Federal Government, bee expressed the 
opinion that this whole insurrectionary move- 
ment could be traced to one primordial root, and 
one only—African slavery, the love of it and 
determination to make it perpetual. The New 
School General Assembly has some churches 
in Missouri, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, all of which fully approve of the anti- 
slavery position of the church. 

The secession of most of the Southern 
churches of the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, and the growth of anti-slavery senti- 
ment in the northern part of the church, 
suggested the plan of a reunion of the Old 
and New School Presbyterian Churches in 
the Federal States. On Jan. 14 the Old School 
presbytery of Ogdensburgh, and the New 
School presbytery of St. Lawrence, both of 
which met at Ogdensburgh, N. Y., held a joint 
meeting, and unanimously passed a resolution 
expressive of their desire to be united in one 
presbytery, one synod, and one general assem- 
bly. The plan of a union was strongly advocated 
by the Philadelphia “‘ Standard” and Cincinnati 
“ Presbyter” of the Old School, and the ‘* Amer- 
ican Presbyterian” of the New School Prese 
byterian Church, and petitions were sent to 
both the general assemblies for that end. The 
New School General Assembly passed, with re- 
gard to this subject, the following resolution : 
“That it would give us pleasure to unite in 
closest fellowship with all persons who can 
stand with us upon the basis of our confession 
of faith and book of discipline, and who sub- 
stantially agree with us on the great moral 
questions of the day, especially in the matter 
of loyalty to the Government, and in the views 
of slavery set forth prior to the division in 
1836.” The Old School General Assembly, 
which had been addressed in favor of the sub- 
ject by four presbyteries, showed itself less 
favorable to this plan, and passed a resolution 
declaring it inexpedient to take action upon 
the subject at present. 
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In the seceded States the plan of a union 
between the United Synod, which originated 
several years ago by separation from the New 
School General Assembly on account of this 
latter having passed anti-slavery resolutions, 
and the newly seceded Old School Presbyteri- 
an Synod of the South, was likewise proposed 
on the part of the United Synod, and advocat- 
ed by the “Christian Observer,” which, after 
the beginning of the war, had been transferred 
from Philadelphia to Richmond, and Dr. Boyd, 
of Winchester, one of the leading men of the 
church. It was, however, received with little 
favor by the Old School Presbyterians, who 
declared their determination to stand by the 
act of the General Assembly of 1836, by which 
the New School party was exscinded. The 
plan of a union was, consequently, dismissed. 

The United Synod suffered, probably, more 
from the war than any other body of Presby- 
terians. A considerable portion of its terri- 
tory was, for a shorter or longer period, in the 
possession of Union troops, and, while the 
majority of the church, like nearly all the 
other religious denominations, strongly favored 
the cause of secession, some leading men, as 
Mr. Maynard, member of the United States 
Congress from East Tennessee, were strongly 
in favor of the Union. 

The General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church convened at Pittsburg on May 
21, and elected Rey. Dr. Cooper, of Philadel- 
phia, moderator. Strong anti-slavery resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed, and it was 
resolved to memorialize Congress, conjointly 
with the Reformed Presbyterian Church, in 
favor of emancipation. It was also resolved to 
establish missions in the South, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to designate the points to 
which missionaries were to be sent. 

The Reformed Presbyterians, who are split 
into two parties, generally denominated the 
General Synod, and the Synod of Reformed 
Presbyterians, are among the most determined 
anti-slavery churches in this country. The 
latter branch still refrains from acknowledg- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, on 
the ground that it tolerates slavery. The 
former branch, the General Synod, has one 
solitary congregation in the  slaveholding 
After the be- 
ginning of the war, great efforts were made to 
induce the members of this congregation to 
sign an oath of allegiance to the Confederate 
Government, but all refused. Subsequently, 
the congregation has suffered a great deal of 
persecution, and most of its members have been 
obliged to flee to the free States. The annual 
assemblies of both bodies passed resolutions 
expressive of their conviction ‘that, so long as 
slavery lives, no permanent peace can be en- 
joyed,” and warning the nation “that a com- 
promise with slavery would be no less danger- 
ous to the stability of our Government than to 
the cause of human freedom.” 

A portion of the Free Presbyterian Synod, 
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which, some years ago, originated by separa- 
tion from the New School Presbyterian Gener- 
al Assembly, because the stand taken by the 
latter body against slavery appeared to them 
to be not sufficiently decided, has reunited 
during the year with the New School Presby- 


terian Church, which, it is believed, will soon’ 


absorb the entire Free Synod. 

The Presbyterian churches in the British 
Provinces of North America had been reduc- 
ed, at the end of 1861, by the union of the 
branches of the Free and the United Presby- 
terian bodies to six, viz: 1. The Canada Pres- 
byterian Church, with 14 presbyteries, 336 
churches, 34,000 communicants; 2. Church 
of Scotland in Canada, with 9 presbyteries, 
126 churches, 18,500 communicants; 3. Church 
of the Lower Provinces, with 9 presbyteries, 
95 churches, 9,617 communicants; 4. Church 
of Scotland in Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, 3 presbyteries, 26 churches, 2,100 
communicants; 5. Church of New Bruns- 
wick, 3 presbyteries, 27 churches, 1,600 com- 
municants; 6. Church of Scotland in New 
Brunswick, with 8 presbyteries, 16 churches, 
1,500 communicants. At their assemblies, 
held in 1861, the Canada Presbyterian Church, 
the Church of the Lower Provinces, and the 
Church of New Brunswick, had under delib- 
eration the project of uniting into one organi- 
zation the Presbyterian Church of the British 
Provinces, and even the three branches of the 
Church of Scotland in Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, ‘and the lower provinces (Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward’s Island), did not declare 
themselves altogether opposed to a union of 
all the Presbyterian bodies, although they re- 
fused to join it for the present. 

In Europe, Presbyterianism is mainly re- 
stricted to the British Isles. The reformed 
churches of the continent of Europe, how- 
ever—though designated by a different name— 
are substantially the same. The chief seat is 
Scotland, where one of the Presbyterian or- 
ganizations, the Church of Scotland, is the 
recognized state church, whose General As- 
sembly is every year opened, in the name of 
the Government, by a lord high commission- 
er, and which accepts its status and emolu- 
ments from the state. The other churches 
considerably differ in their relation to the 
state. The Free Church would accept the 
aid of the state on condition that the church 
should be left perfectly free and self-regu- 
lative. The Reformed Presbyterians would 
not accept an alliance with the state un- 
less the character of the state was wholly 
Christian, and the church left perfectly free. 
The United Presbyterians would not accept an 
alliance with the state on any terms, believing 
such an alliance to be wrong and mischievous. 

The General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland met at Edinburgh on May 
22, and elected Dr. Bisset Bourtrie, moderator. 
The church has 16 synods, 84 presbyteries, and 
1,204 congregations. The Lay Association, in 
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support of the schemes of the church, reported 
an income of £1,181; the committee for colo- 
nial missions £6,000; the committee on Jew- 
ish missions £3,961. 

The Free Church General Assembly met 
likewise at Edinburgh on May 22, and elected 
Dr. Guthrie moderator. The church has 16 
synods, 71 presbyteries, 843 churches, 3 col- 
leges for the education of theological students. 
The funds raised during the year were as fol- 
lows :—sustentation of ministers, £112,887; 
building fund, £68,518; congregational fund, 
£105,341; missions and education, £59,815; © 
total, £337,204. 

The United Presbyterian Church, composed 
of a union, constituted in 1847, of the Secession 
(formed in 1732) and Relief (originated in 1752) 
Churches, commenced its General Assembly at 
Edinburgh on May 5. The returns from con- 
gregations showed a membership of 167,558, 
and an aggregate amount of £205,167 collect- 
ed for congregational, missionary, and benevo- 
lent purposes. The church has 31 presbyteries 
in England and Scotland, 540 ministers, 1 
theological hall at Edinburgh. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod, which 
originated in 1706 (also called Cameronians 
or Covenanters), held its annual meeting in 
Glasgow. The synod was chiefly occupied 
with the question, which for some years has 
been agitating the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, whether discipline should be exercised 
against members who, contrary to the testi- 
mony of the church against the evils of the 
British Constitution, had taken the oath of al- 
legiance or exercised elective franchise. The 
synod formally resolved, by a majority of 42 
to 11, that, as the construction of the oath of 
allegiance hitherto generally accepted is now 
called in question by many in the church, “and 
having regard to the apostolical injunction, 
that no matter of doubtful disputation should 
be made the ground of church censure, the 
synod, while they abstain from any judicial 
censure of the opinions given in, feel that they 
have no warrant to visit members taking the 
oath in this sense, or exercising the franchise, 
with the infliction of ecclesiastical penalties, 
or suspension or expulsion from the church.” 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church had, in 1862, 
6 presbyteries, 44 churches, and 36 ministers. 

The Synod of United Original Seceders was 
dissolved in 1852 and united to the Free 
Church. 25 congregations, however, refused 
to join that church, and still continue a sepa- 
rated body, divided into 4 presbyteries. 

The Presbyterian Church in England, which 
was instituted in 1836, has now 7 presbyter- 
ies and 105 churches. A movement has been 

n for a union between this age Pe oe 
United Presbyterian congregations of Englan 

The Scie tecian Church of Ireland had, in 
1861, 87 presbyteries, 530 churches, 57,000 
communicants; the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, 9 presbyteries, 55 churches, 
4,000 communicants. 
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The offshoots of the several British Presbyte- 
rian denominations in Australia have also com- 
menced, after the example of Canada and 
England, to unite into one body. Victoria led 
the way in 1860. New South Wales consum- 
mated the union in November, 1862, when a 
conference, held to that end in Sidney, unani- 
mously adopted a basis of union, consisting of 
5 articles. The first two declare the word of 
God to be supreme, and the confession of faith, 
catechisms, &c., to be the subordinate standards 
of the united church. The fhird article is in 
the following terms: “That, with regard to 
the doctrines contained in these subordinate 
standards relative to the power and duty of 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion, the 
office bearers of this church, in subscribing 
these standards, are not to be held as counte- 
nancing any persecuting or intolerant prin- 
ciples, or as professing any views in reference 
to the power and duty of the civil magistrate 
inconsistent with the spiritual independence 
of the church and the right of private judg- 
ment. The two concluding articles refer to 
the independence of the church and the re- 
ception of ministers. The Presbyterians in 
New Zealand have also formed themselves into 
one body. The General Assembly of the New 
Zealand Presbyterian Church was formed in 
Auckland in November, 1862. There is no in- 
termediate court between the presbyteries and 
General Assembly. 

PRISONERS, Excnanee or. Although, at 
the close of 1861, the prisoners captured on 
both sides since the commencement of the 
war amounted to a considerable number, no 
proceedings had been instituted to procure 
a general exchange, and the partial exchanges, 
as well as the correspondence on the sub- 
ject between the national and Confederate 
generals, could hardly be cited as precedents 
for future action. A few wounded or conva- 
lescent men had been released on parole on 
either side; but, in the absence of definite in- 
structions from the United States Government, 
which was loth to acknowledge the Confed- 
erates as belligerents by treating with them, the 
Federal generals declined to receive any com- 
munication on the subject from the other side. 
A notable illustration of this was the refusal 
of Gen. Grant, in October, to treat with Gen. 
Polk for an exchange, after the action at Bel- 
mont. 

As prisoners, however, began to accumu- 
late on either side, and accounts of the hard- 
ships and cruelties to which Union soldiers were 
subjected in Confederate prisons reached the 
Union States, public opinion demanded a more 
liberal policy, and in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1861, in accordance with a report from 
the Military Committee of both Houses of 
Congress, a joint resolution was adopted re- 
questing the President to take immediate steps 
for a general exchange. Similar resolutions 
soon after passed the New York Legislature. 

Acting under instructions from the Presi- 
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dent, Secretary Stanton accordingly issued, on 
January 20, an order for the appointment of 
two commissioners to “ visit the city of Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, and wherever else prisoners 
belonging to the army of the United States may 
be held, and there take such measures as may 
be needful to provide for the wants and contrib- 
ute to the comfort of such prisoners, at the 
expense of the United States, to such extent as 
may be permitted by the authorities under 
whom such prisoners are held.” 

During the month preceding the issue of this 
order, several hundred Confederate prisoners, 
captured principally at Fort Hatteras, had ar- 
rived at Fortress Monroe, and been exchanged 
for an equal number of Union soldiers, brought 
down the James river from Richmond, and, as 
that place seemed to be the principal depot of 
prisoners, besides being the seat of the Confed- 
rate Government, it was determined that the 
commissioners should proceed there first. The 
following additional order designated the com- 
missioners and the powers conferred upon them: 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Jan. 27, 1862. 
Ordered, that the Rev. Bishop Ames, of thé Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and the Hon. Hamilton Fish, of 
New York, be and they are hereby appointed commis- 
sioners to visit the prisoners belonging to the army of 
the United States, now in captivity at Richmond, in 
Virginia, and elsewhere, and, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the authorities cate custod 
of such prisoners, relieve their necessities and provide 
for their comfort, at the expense of the United States, 
in pursuance of the order heretofore made on this sub- 
ject; and that said commissioners be requested imme- 
iately to signify by telegraph to the department their 
acceptance or refusal of this appointment, and report 
in person at Washington without delay. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 
The commissioners at once signified their ac- 
ceptance of the appointment, and, within afew 
days, proceeded, in company with a quota of 
Confederate prisoners, under a flag of truce, 
from Fortress Monroe, to make known to the 
Confederate authorities at Norfolk the object of 
their mission. By the latter the matter was 
referred to Richmond, and, pending the deci- 
sion arrived at in that city, the comments of the 
Confederate journals showed how unpalatable 
was the proposition to admit the commigsioners 
within the territory of the seceded States. ‘‘The 
exquisite modesty,” said one, ‘of this proposi- 
tion to send official inspectors of our defences 
and general condition entitles Mr. Stanton to 
the reputation of being the most impudent 
man among all King Lincoln’s proverbially 
impudent subjects ;” and another added: “We 
could not suppose it possible that the author- 
ities of the Confederate States would for one 
moment entertain a proposition so absurd and 
ridiculous. We are informed that our Govern- 
ment will not only refuse temporarily to allow 
Bishop Ames and Mr. Fish to come here for 
the purpose of investigating our prison system, 
or for any other purpose, but will henceforth 
exercise a rigid surveillance over any commu- 
nication, by person or letter, between this coun- 
try and the North.” 
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In accordance with these views, a reply soon 
came from Richmond, refusing to the commis- 
sioners admission within the Confederate lines, 
but expressing readiness to negotiate for a 
general exchange of prisoners. Negotiations 
were accordingly opened at Norfolk, which re- 
sulted in an agreement for an equal exchange; 
and the Confederates, having about 300 
prisoners in excess of those taken by the 
national troops, proposed to release them also, 
on parole, provided the United States Govern- 
ment would agree to release 300 Confederates 
who might thereafter fall into their hands. On 
Feb. 14, the commissioners returned to Wash- 
ington, and the arrangement entered into by 
a been approved by the War De- 
partment, Gen. Wool was directed to inform 
the Confederate general Huger, commanding at 
Norfolk, that he had full authority to settle the 
terms of the proposed exchange. Gen. Howell 
Cobb was designated by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment to confer with Gen. Wool, and a per- 
manent plan was settled between them on the 
basis previously established. By the terms of 
this plan it was agreed that the prisoners of 
war in the hands of each Government should 
be exchanged, man for man, the officers being 
assimilated as to rank, &c.; that the privateers- 
men captured by the United States forces dur- 
ing the previous year, and who had been held 
as having lost the rights of war, should be ex- 
changed on the footing of ordinary prisoners 
of war; that any surplus remaining on either 
side after these exchanges should be released; 
and that hereafter, during the continuance of 
_ the war, prisoners taken on either side should 
be paro The clause relating to the priva- 
teersmen was considered an important conces- 
sion on the part of the National Government, 
public opinion in the North baving demanded 
that exemplary punishment should be inflicted 
on this class of prisoners, for which reason they 
had been for a number of months held in strict 
confinement in the city prison at Washington. 
As a retaliatory measure, the Confederates se- 
lected a number of Union prisoners, including 

Cols. Corcoran and Wilcox, and other high 
_officers, whom they declared hostages for the 
safety of the privateersmen. 

The exchanges commenced in the latter part 
of February, but had proceeded but a short 
time when they were interrupted, on March 18, 
by a message from President Davis to the Con- 
federate Congress, recommending that all the 
Confederate prisoners who had been paroled by 
the United States Government be released from 
the obligations of their parole, so as to bear 
arms in the defence of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. The reason assigned for this action was 
an “infamous and reckless breach of good 
faith on the part of the Northern Government,” 
in neglecting to exchange the privateersmen, 
and in sending the prisoners captured at Fort 
Donelson into the interior, instead of releasing 
them on parole. But, according to their own 
confession, the Confederates took the first step 
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toward the interruption of the exchange, by 
Gieetontng, without sufficient cause alleged, 

e integrity of the United States Government. 
“At the time of sending North the hostages 
we had retained for our privateersmen,” said 
a Richmond journal, commenting upon Presi- 
dent Davis’s message, “Gen. Cobb had reason to 
suspect the good faith of the Northern Govern- 
ment, and telegraphed in time to intercept the 
release of a portion of these hostages (among 
them Col. Corcoran), who were en route from 
points further South than Richmond, to go 
North under a flag of truce to Norfolk.” 

The progress of events immediately previous 
to and succeeding the agreement between Gens. 
Wool and Cobb had materially changed the rel- 
ative positions of the belligerents, and the 
captures of Roanoke Island and Fort Donelson 
left the North not merely an excess of prison- 
ers, but an excess numbering many thousands. 
The 3,000 prisoners captured at Roanoke Isl- 
and, Feb. 8, were, nevertheless, released on 
parole, in accordance with the agreement, and 
the privateersmen were placed on the footing 
of other prisoners, by being removed from 
Washington to Fort Lafayette, in New York 
harbor. The latter, indeed, were temporarily 
withheld from exchange until information 
should be received from the Confederate au- 
thorities that Col. Corcoran and the other 
officers retained as hostages were on their way 
to Norfolk; but in all other respects the terms 
of the cartel were faithfully observed by the 
United States Government, until after the cap- 
ture of the Fort Donelson prisoners, and meas- 
ures were taking to release these, when the 
message of President Davis was delivered. 

As aconsequence of the receipt of this com- 
munication by the Confederate Congress, the 
exchange of prisoners ceased at Craney Island, 
the point at which the flags of truce from For- 
tress Monroe and Norfolk were accustoned to 
meet; and the Confederates having faifed, on 
several succeeding days, to meet the United 
States officers at this rendezvous, Secretary 
Stanton issued an order, March 27, prohibiting 
the release on parole of the Fort Donelson pris- 
oners. Here the matter rested for several 
weeks, the prisoners in the hands of the Fed- 
eral authorities meanwhile reaching a formi- 
dable number, very largely in excess of those 
taken by the Confederates. 

In order, however, not to shut the door en- 
tirely to negotiation on a subject of deep in- 
terest to the inhabitants of both the Union and 
the seceded States, Gen. Wool informed Gen. 
Huger, on May 2, that the privateersmen were 
held as’prisoners of war, and that he was em- 
powered to effect their exchange. On thesue- 
ceeding day, Gen. Huger replied as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, eee ie oe 

Genera: I have your letter of the2d instant. On 
faith of your statement that our privateersmen are pris- 
oners of. war, and will be exchanged, the officers here- 
tofore held as hostages will be exchanged on the same 
terms as any others. 
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As itis but fair those longest in captivity should be 
released first, I request you will let the privateersmen 
be released, and I will reciprocate, and release those 
pi, el confined. 

I have requested Gen. Winder to send prisoners from 
Richmond to Newport News on Monday, the 5th inst. 

Very respecte he obedient servant, 

ENJ. HUGER, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

Maj.-Gen. J. E. Woot, 

Commanding Department of Virginia. 


On the 19th, Gen. Wool wrote that he was 
prepared to make exchange on the terms pro- 
posed by Gen. Huger in the above communica- 
tion, adding, “I will have the privateersmen 
sent to this post (Fortress Monroe), to be for- 
warded to you at any place you designate on 
James river, provided you will send forward, 
at the same time, the hostages, Cols. Corcoran, 
Wilcox,” é&c. ; and, on the succeeding day, Gen. 
Huger replied from Petersburg: 


If you will release upon parole the privateersmen, 
and send them to me at City Point, I will return you 
such number of your officers, heretofore retained as 
hostages for them, as would be their equivalent, ac- 
cording to the rates of exchange prescribed by the 
cartel between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in 1813—the captains of privateersmen to rank as 
lieutenants of the navy, and the mates of the privateers 
as master’s mates. If you will have the rank and 
number of the privateersmen made out, and their equiv- 
alent of officers now retained as hostages for them, 
such officers will be released unconditionally and re- 
turned to you. ray of the other hostages that may not 
be required for exchange for the privateersmen will be 
released upon parole, to be exchanged for officers of 
equal rank, or their equivalent, according to the cartel 
above alluded to. 


On the 21st, Gen. Wool despatched another 
letter to Gen. Huger, requesting him to appoint 
a time for the exchanges to take place, and re- 
ceived the following reply: 


HeEapDQuartens, DEPARTMENT OF APPOMATTOX, 
PrrersBure, VA., Say 28, 1862. 

Generat : Ihave detained your boat until to-day, ex- 
pecting an answer from Richmond as to the time when 
the prisoners to be exchanged for the privateersmen 
could reach here. I have not yet received an answer, 
and I am not aware of the location of these officers, or 
when they could reach here; but I can assure you I 
consider the War Department have fully agreed to the 
terms stated in my letter of the 3d instant to you, and 
which have been accepted by yourself. I must be re- 
sponsible that on the delivery of all the privateersmen 
all the officers retained as hostages will be released 
upon parole, the details of the exchanges to be ar- 
ranged between us according to the carte referred to, 
and such of the officers as are not exchanged in this 
way to remain on parole until exchanged for others. 
If not interrupted by movements in the field, I will 
promise to have the officers forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible, and will send notice to any of your vessels, and 
request you may be notified to send for them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BENJ. HUGER, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


Supposing the matter to be definitely settled, 
Gen. Wool, on June 1, sent the privateersmen, 
85 in number, to City Point, on the James 
river, with instructions to deliver them up on 
receiving the hostages on parole. The latter 
not being on the spot, the privateersmen were 
withheld, and a communication was sent to the 
Confederate authorities demanding an explana- 
tion. An answer came back that Gen. Huger 
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had exceeded his authority, and that further 
conference would be necessary before the ex- 
change could be effected. With a view to the 
holding of such a conference, the flag of truce 
boat remained at the Point until the 6th, when, 
learning that nothing further was expected 
from Richmond, she returned to Fortress Mon- 
roe. 

The following letter from the Confederate 
Secretary of War, of which a copy was trans- 
mitted by Gen. Huger to Gen. Wool, gives his 
reasons for refusing to abide by Gen. Huger’s 
communication of May 23: 


C.S. A. War DerartTuent, Rronmonp, June8, 1862. 


Genrrat: I have received your letter of the 28th 
ultimo, in which you give a construction in your agree- 
ment with Gen. Wool for the exchange of the priva- 
teersmen and the persons formerly held as hos 
which requires us to return aJ/ of the latter for all of the 
former, and to parole such of the so-called hostages as 
are not exchanged, and to support this construction you 
refer me to your letter of May 23 to Gen. Wool. » 

Upon examining that letter I find that you use the 
following oa “T must be responsible that on 
the delivery of al/ the hg dec wien all the officers de- 
tained as hostages will be released upon parole.” If 
this were the agreement, there could be no doubt of 
2 promise to return all the “officers retained as 

ostages; ” but in the same letter you state that the 
agreement was contained in your letter of May 3, and 
you say, “I consider the War Department has fully 
agreed to the terms stated in my letter of the 3d inst.” 

The letter of May 8, so far from promising “to return 
all the officers, as hostages,” as you apparently sup- 
pose, confines the proposed exchange to such as Gen. 
Wool might name, and as wou!d be equivalent to the 

rivateersmen according to the tariff agreed upon by 

he cartel between Great Britain and the United States 
in 1813, and consents that when that exchange had been 
made the other officers held as hostages might be ex- 
changed “as usual.” There can be no doubt about the 
agreement; your language is ee explicit. You 
say to Gen. Wool, “I will return such officers as you 
may name in exchange according to the tariff a 
ae by the cartel between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States in1813. As soon as these men are exchanged 
any other officers that have been held as hostages will 
be exchanged as usual.” 

I am willing to perform the agreement which PA 
stated to Gen. Wool that the department had fully 
agreed to perform, but I cannot consent to carry out a 
palpable misconstruction of it, much more disadvan- 
tageous to the Government of the Confederate States 
than the agreement itself, and evidently the result of 
mere inadvertence on your part. Even this erroneous 
interpretation of your promise is founded on the sup- 
position that “ oflicers were still retained as hostages,” 
when, in fact, they had all been restored to the condi- 
tion of prisoners of war, and a colonel and three captains 
were actually then on parole. It is therefore not only 
erroneous in ifs construction of the agreement actually 
made, but is founded upon such a misconception of 
facts that it would not bind you as an independent 
agreement. 

You will, therefore, inform Gen. Wool that the War 
Department will execute faithfully your a ement with 
him of May 8, without considering whether you were 
authorized to make it or not; that we will exchange 
such officers recently held as hostages as he may name 
for the privateersmen, according to the cartel a reed 
os but that we shall hold others to be exchanged here- 
after. + 

I might justly complain that Gen, Wool, after be 
informed by Gen. Cobb that the “officers hitherto hel 
as hostages for the privateersmen had been placed on 
the same footing as other prisoners of war,” and know- 
ing that a number of them, more than equivalent to the 
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teersmen, had actually been paroled, should yet 
negotiate with P ge as if they were all still held as hos- 
tages, apparently taking advantage of the circumstance 
that you were not so well informed as himself. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. W. RANDOLPH, Secretary of War. 

Major-General B. Hucer, 

Commanding Department of the Appomattox. 


Accompanying this letter was the following 
personal explanation of Gen. Huger: 


Heapqvarters Hueer'’s Division, June 5, 1862. 

Sir: I enclose you a copy of a letter I received from 
the War Department. I have heard from private per- 
sons that the privateersmen whom you promi to 
send for exchange had arrived at City Point, but no let- 
ter to me has as yet been forwarded. As I had charge 
of the oe ecanmg with yourself on the Rg gee I 
hasten to send you this communication, which I must 
confess I do not clearly understand. The language of 
one of my letters may not have been the same as an- 
other; but I did intend not to give you all the officers 
once retained as hostages in exchange for all the priva- 
teersmen, but to give you such numbers of them in ex- 
change as would be required by the cartel exchanging 
the equivalent of rank, and the other officers to be ex- 
ged as usual. As you agreed to these terms, and 
had a sufficient number of our officers, there was no 
reason ef the exchange should not be made at once; 
and I shall insist, if the privateers have been sent, as I 
hear, that all the officers referred to above be given in 
exchange. I think it but fair we should name the offi- 
cers to be exchanged on our side; and as the most 
equitable way, I propose to exchange those who have 

been longest prisoners, seston: navy officers. 

ad ae ati 
er, , your obedient servan 
“ wich BENJ. HUGER, 
Major-General Commanding. 
Major-Gen. Joun E. Woot, 
or Officer Commanding Department of Virginia. 


Here the matter rested, and for upward of a 
month nothing seems to have been done toward 
a general exchange, notwithstanding in the 
mean time prisoners had accumulated in large 
numbers on either side. The Confederates had 
_ indeed made certain overtures, by sending to 
Washington Col. Miller and Major Stone, who 
had been captured in the battle near Pittsburg 
Landing, to induce the National Government to 


= adopt some general plan. This the latter de- 


clined to do, claiming that certain Confederate 
officers of rank, as Gen. Buckner, captured at 
Fort Donelson, had, in consequence of acts done 
previous to the war, forfeited their right to be 
considered prisoners of war, and ought to be 
excepted from any cartel entered into by the 
beiligerents, and to be held amenable for trea- 
son. The Confederates, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the rule should be general, although 
from the reluctance which they had manifested 
in releasing Col. Corcoran and other prisoners 
demanded by the people of the Northern States, 
it was evident that they had been themselves 
inclined to make exceptions. 

In obedience to a very general popular de- 
mand the National Government finally decided 
to yield its point, and on July 17, Gen. Dix, 
who had meanwhile succeeded Gen. Wool in 
command at Fortress Monroe, met the Confed- 
erate general D. H. Hill, in conference, at 
Turkey Island Creek on the James river, where 
on the 22d was signed the following agreement 
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for the exchange of prisoners, based upon the 
cartel of 1812 between the United States and 
Great Britain, and which was claimed by the 
Richmond papers to mark an important era in 
the war, by acknowledging the quasi nation- 
ality of the Confederate Government: 


HAXALt's Lanpine, on James River, Va. 
July 22, 1862, 

The undersigned, having been commissioned by the 
suthorities they respectively represent to make arrange- 
ments for a general exchange of prisoners of war, have 
agreed to the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1.—It is hereby agreed and stipulated that 
all prisoners of war held by either party, including 
those taken on private armed vessels, known as priva- 
teers, shall be discharged upon the conditions and 
terms following : 

Prisoners to be exchanged man for man and officer 
for officer; privates to be placed on the footing of offi- 
cers and men of the navy. 

Men and officers of lower grades may be exchanged 
for officers of a higher grade, and men and officers of 
different services may be exchanged according to the 
following scale of equivalents: 

- A general commander-in-chief or an admiral shall 
be exchanged for officers of equal rank, or forty-six pri- 
yates or common seamen, 

A flag officer or oF apy shall be exchanged 
for officers of equal rank, or for forty privates or 
common seamen. 

A commodore carrying a broad  eger¥ or a briga- 
dier-general, shall be exchanged for officers of equal 
rank, or twenty privates or common seamen. 

A captain in the navy, or a colonel, shall be ex- 
changed for officers of equal rank, or for fifteen pri- 
vates or common seamen. 

A lieutenant-colonel, or a commander in the nary, 
shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, or for 
ten privates or common seamen. 

A lieutenant commander or a major shall be ex- 
changed for officers of equal rank, or eight privates or 
common seamen. 

A lieutenant or a master in the navy, or a captain in 
the army or marines, shall be exchanged for officers of 

ual rank, or six privates or common seamen. 

asters’ mates in the navy, or lieutenants and en- 
signs in the army, shall be exchanged for officers of 
equal rank, or four privates or common seamen. 

Midshipmen, warrant officers in the navy, masters 
of merchant vessels, and commanders of privateers, 
shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, or three 
privates or common seamen: ‘second captains, lieuten- 
ants, or mates of merchant vessels or privateers, and 
all petty officers in the navy and all non-commissioned 
officers in the army or marines, shall be severally ex- 
changed for persons of equal rank, or for two privates 
or common seamen; and private soldiers and common 
seamen shall be exchanged for each other, man for 
man. 

Art. 2.—Local, State, civil, and militia rank held by 
persons not in actual military service will not be rec- 
ognized, the basis of exchange being of a grade actu- 

'y held in the naval and military service of the re- 
spective parties. 

Arr. 3.—If citizens held by either party on res 
of disloyalty or any alleged civil offence are exchanged, 
it shall only be for citizens, captured sutlers, teamsters, 
and all civilians in the actual service of either party, 
to be exchanged for persons in similar position. 

Arr. 4.—All prisoners of war to be discharged on 
parole in ten days after their capture, and the prisoners 
now held and those hereafter taken to be transported 
to the points mutually agreed upon at the expense of 
the feitaths party. The surplus prisoners not ex- 
changed shall not be permitted to take up arms again, 
nor to serve as milita lice or constabulary force in 
any fort, garrison, oe held work held by either of the 
respective parties, nor as guards of prisoners, depots, or 
stores, nor to discharge any duty usually performed by 
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soldiers, until exchanged under the provisions of this 
cartel. The exchange is not to be considered complete 
until the officer or soldier exchanged for has been actu- 
ally restored to the lines to which he belongs. 

Arr. 5,—Each party, upon the discharge of prisoners 
of the other party, is authorized to discharge an egal 
number of their own officers or men from parole, fur- 
nishing at the same time to the other party a list of 
their prisoners discharged and of their own officers 
and men relieved from parole, enabling each party to 
relieve from parole such of their own officers and men 
as the party may choose. The lists thus mutually fur- 
nished will keep both parties advised of the true con- 
dition of the panne of prisoners, 

Arr, 6,—The stipulations and provisions above men- 
tioned to be of binding obligation during the con- 
tinuance of the war, it matters not which party may 
have the surplus of prisoners, the great principle in- 
volved being: 

1, An equitable exchange of prisoners, man for 
man, officer for officer, or officers of higher grade ex- 
changed for officers of lower grade or for privates, ac- 
Coe to the scale of equivalents. 

2. That privates and officers and men of different 
services may be exchanged according to the same rule 
of equivalents, 

8. That all prisoners, of whatsoever arm of service, 
are to be exc anged or paroled in ten days from the 
time of their capture, if it be practicable to transfer 
them to their own lines in that time; if not, as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 

4. That no officer, soldier, or employé in the service 
of either party is to be considered as exchanged and 
absolved from his parole until his equivalent has actu- 
ally reached the line of his friends. 

6. ‘That the parole forbids the performance of field, 
garrison, police, or guard or constabulary duty. 

JOHN A. DIX, Major-General. 

D. H. Hrut, Major-General, C. S. Army. 


Supplementary Articles. 

Arr. 7.—All prisoners of war now held on either 
side, and all prisoners hereafter taken, shall be sent 
with all reasonable despatch to A. H. Aikens, below 
Dutch Gap, on the James river, in Virginia, or to 
Vicksburg, on the Mississippi river, in the State of 
Mississippi, and there exchanged, or paroled until such 
exchange can be effected, notice being Pee a given 
by each party of the number of prisoners it will send, 
and the time when they will be delivered at those 
points respectively ; and in case the vicissitudes of war 
shall change the military relations of the places desig- 
nated in this article to the contending parties, so as to 
render the same inconvenient for the delivery and ex- 
change of prisoners, other places, bearing as nearly as 
may be the present local relations of said places to the 
lines of said parties, shall be, by mutual agreement, 
substituted, But nothing in this article contained 
shall prevent the commanders of two opposing armies 
from exchanging prisoners or releasing them on parole 
at other points mutually agreed on by said commanders. 

Arr. 8.—For the purpose of carrying into effect the 
foregoing articles of agreement, aie party will appoint 
two agents, to be called Agents for the Exchange of 
Prisoners of War, whose duty it shall be to communi- 
cate with each other by correspondence and otherwise, 
to prepare the list of prisoners, to attend to the deliv- 
ery of the prisoners at the places agreed on, and to carry 
out promptly, effectually, and in good faith, all-the 
details and provisions of the said articles of agreement. 

Arr. 9.—And in case any misunderstanding shall 
arise in regard to any clause or stipulation in the fore- 
going articles, it is mutually agreed that such misun- 
derstanding shall not interrupt the release of prisoners 
on parole, as herein provided, but shall be made the 
subject of friendly explanations, in order that the ob- 
ject of this agreement may neither be defeated nor 
postponed. JOHN A. DIX, Major-General. 

D. H. Hinz, Major-General ©. 8. A. 


Acting in the humane spirit which charac- 
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terized this agreement, the adjutant-general 
of the United States a few days afterward 
issued an order that chaplains should not be 
held as prisoners of war, and directing the im- 
mediate and unconditional release of all chap- 
lains so held. 

In accordance with the terms of the cartel, an 
exchange of prisoners commenced forthw 
and by the middle of August most of the officers 
of rank on either side, who had been for any 
lengthened period in captivity, were released. 
So far as the case of prisoners of this class 
was concerned, matters worked harmoniously 
enough; but new complications, the result of 
circumstances happening subsequent to the 
cartel, soon occurred, which gave rise to an 
acrimonious correspondence between the bellig- 
erent parties, and a series of retaliatory orders 
from the Confederate authorities, 

Previous to the adoption of the cartel of 
July 22, however, the Confederate general, R. 
E. Lee, had written to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, under date of July 6, requesting infor- 
mation respecting the alleged execution by the 
national authorities of John Owens and Wil- 
liam B. Mumford, citizens of the seceded States, 
and on certain other points, indicated in the 
following reply of Gen. Halleck, the general- 
in-chief of the United States army: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, i 


Aug. 7, 1862. 
Gen. R.E. Lee, ehentieg: de. ? 

GeneraL: Your letter of July 6 was received at 
the Adjutant-General’s office on the 14th, but sup- 
posing from the endorsement that it required no fur- 
ther reply, it was filed without being shown to the 
President or Secretary of War. I learned to day, for 
the first time, that such letter had been received, and 
hasten to reply. 

No authentic information has been received in rela- 
tion to the execution of either John Owens or 
Mumford, but measures will be immediately taken to 
ascertain the facts of these alleged executions, of which 
you will be duly informed. 

I need hardly assure you, general, that, so far as the 
United States authorities are concerned, this contest 
will be carried on in strict accordance with the laws 
and usages of modern warfare, and that all excesses 
will be duly punished. : . at 

In regard to the burning of bridges, &c,, within 
our lines by persons in disguise as peaceful citizens, I 
refer you to my letter of the 22d of January last to 
Gen. Price.* think you will find the views there ex- 

ressed as most materially differing from those stated 
in_your letter. ‘ 3 3 
n regard to retaliation, by taking the lives of inno- 
cent persons, I know of no modern authority which 
justifies it except in the extreme case of a war with 
any uncivilized foe, which has himself first established 
such a barbarous rule. The United States will never 
countenance such a proceeding unless forced to do so 
by the barbarous conduct of an enemy who first ap- 
plies such a rule to our own Citizens. 


Vv respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Be, Ai eg H. W. HALLECK, 


General-in-Chief of U. S. Army. 


* In this letter Gen. Halleck, then commanding the de- 
partment of Missouri, reiterated his intention to subject 
persons, other than soldiers, accused of burning or destroy- 
ing railroads, bridges, and similar property, to trial by court- 
martial, notwithstanding such persons had been authorized 
and instructed by Gen. Price to commit such acts, Armed 
men, in the garb of soldiers, destroying bridges as a military 
act, would, if captured, be treated as ordinary prisoners of war. 
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On July 21, Gen. Lee addressed a communi- 
cation to Gen. McClellan, then in command at 
Harrison’s Landing, stating that he was in- 
formed that many Oonfederate citizens, en- 
‘gaged in peaceful vocations, had been arrested 
and imprisoned because they refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States; 
while others, by harsh treatment, had been 
compelled to take an oath not to bear arms 
against the National Government; adding: 

_ This Government refuses to admit the right of the 
authorities of the United States to arrest our citizens, 
oa extort from them their parole not to render mili- 


service to their country under the penalty of in- 
c punishment in case they fall into the hands of 


your forces. 
I am direc et ee Secretary of War to inform 
ou that such will not be ed as obliga- 
ey and persons who take them will be required to 
render military service. Should your Government treat 
the rendition of such service by these persons as a 


ernment resort to retaliatory measures as the onl. 
means of compelling the observance of the rules o 
civilized warfare. 


The matter was referred by Gen. McClellan 
‘to Gen. Halleck, who in reply to that officer, 
dated August 13, made the following state- 
ment of the policy which the Government 
would pursue: ’ 

The Government of the United States has never 


egiance and paroles, it has refused the a) 
mare of several thousand prisoners to be mae 
to take them and return to their homes in the 
rebel States. . 
At the same time this Government claims and will 
_ exercise the right to arrest, imprison, or place beyond 
its military lines any persons sus of giving aid 
and information to its enemies, or of any other trea- 
sonable act. Andif persons so arrested voluntarily 
take the oath of allegiance, or give their military 
parole, and violate their plighted faith, 
ao aene punished according to the laws and usages 
war. 


You will assure Gen. Lee that no unseemly threats 
of retaliation on his part will deter this Government 


from exercising its lawful rights over both persons 
and property, of whatsoever name or character. 


On July 22 an important order was issued 
by Secretary Stanton, acting under instructions 
from the President, by which military command- 
ers in Virginia and other parts of the seceded 
States were empowered “in an orderly manner 
to seize and use any property, real or personal, 
which may be necessary or convenient for 
their several commands, for supplies or for 
other military purpose ;” to employ at reason- 
able wages persons of African descent when 
needed; and requiring that “as to both prop- 
erty and persons of African descent, accounts 
shall be kept sufficiently accurate and in de- 
tail, to show quantities and amounts, and from 
whom both property and such persons shall 
have come, as a basis upon which compensa- 
tion can be made in proper cases.” In accord- 
ance with the terms of this document Gen. 
Pope, then recently appointed to the command 
of the army of Virginia, directed his division 
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generals to seize all horses and mules in their 
vicinity, and all stores not absolutely needed 
by the inhabitants for their maintenance or 
subsistence; and his General Order No. 11, 
dated July 23, required all officers of his army 
holding independent commands to arrest all 
disloyal male citizens within their lines or with- 
in their reach. ‘Such as are willing to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States,” 
&c., the order continued. (See Army Oprra- 
TIONS.) 

These several orders did not fail to create 
excitement among the Confederate authorities 
at Richmond, and ultimately led to the retalia- 
tory action suggested by the two following 
documents, of which the first was addressed by 
President Davis to Gen. Lee: 


Ricumonp (Va.), July 31, 1862. 

Sm: On the 22d of this month a cartel for the gen- 
eral exchange of prisoners of war was signed between 
Maj.-Gen. D. H. Hill, in behalf of the Confederate 
States, and Maj.-Gen. John E. Dix, in behalf of the 
United States. By the terms of this cartel it is stipu- 
lated that all prisoners of war hereafter taken be 
discharged on parole till ex ed. 

Scarcely had that cartel been signed when the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States commenced a 
practice changing the whole character of the war from 
such as becomes civilized nations into a campaign of 
indiscriminate robbery and murder. 

The general order issued by the Secretary of War of 
the United States, in the city of Washington, on the 
very day the cartel was Sigued in Virginia, directs the 
military commanders of the United States to take the 
private property of our people for the convenience and 
use of their armies, without compensation. 

The general order issued by Maj-Gen. Pope on the 
23d day of July, the day after the signing of the cartel, 
directs the murder of our peaceful inhabitants as spies, 
if found quietly tilling the farms in his rear, even out- 
side of his lines; and one of his brigadier-generals, 
Steinwehr, has seized upon innocent and peaceful in- 
habitants to be held as hostages, to the end that they 
may be murdered in cold blood, if any of his soldiers 
are killed by some unknown persons whom he desig- 
nates as “ bushwhackers.” 

Under this state of facts, this Government has 
issued the enclosed general order, recognizing Gen. 
Pope and his commissioned officers to be in the posi- 
tion which they have chosen for themselyes—that 
of robbers and murderers, and not that of public ene- 
mies, entitled, if captured, to be consid: as prison- 
ers of war. f 

We find ourselves driven by our enemies by vein | 
progress toward a practice which we abhor and w 
we are vainly struggling to avoid. 

Some of the military authorities of the United States 
seem to sup that better success will attend a sav- 
age war in which no quarter is to be given, and no 
or sex to be spared, has hitherto been secured by 
such hostilities as are alone recognized to be lawful by 
civilized men in modern times. es 

For the present we renounce our right of retaliation 
on the innocent, and shall continue to treat the private 
enlisted soldiers of Gen. Pope’s army as prisoners of 
war; but if, after the notice to the Government at Wash- 
ington of our confining repressive measures to the 
punishment only of the commissioned officers who are 
willing participants in these crimes, these savage prac- 
tices are continued, we shall be reluctantly forced to 
the last resort of accepting, the war on the ee ob- 
served by our foes, until the outraged voice of com- 
— bamanity forces s respect for the recognized 

es of war. 

While these facts would a our refusal to execute 
the generous cartel by which we have consented to 
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liberate an excess of thousands of prisoners held by 
us beyond the number held by the enemy, a sacred 
regard to plighted faith, shrinking from the mere 
semblance of breaking a promise, prevents our resort 
to this extremity. 

Nor de we desire to extend to any other forces of the 
enemy the punishment merited alone by Gen. Pope 
and the commissioned officers who choose to participate 
in the execution of his infamous orders. 

You are hereby instructed to communicate to the 
commander-in-chief of the United States the contents 
of this letter, and a copy of the enclosed general order, 
to the end that he may be notified of our intention not 
to consider the officers hereafter captured from Gen. 
Pope’s army as B sta shin of war. 

ery pa eve ’ B Seni &c., 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
To Gen. R. E. Lez, Commanding. 


The substance of this letter was communi- 
cated by Gen. Lee, according to President 
Davis’s request, to Gen. Halleck on Aug. 2, 
with the dccompanying General Order No. 54: 


Confederate General Order No. 54. 


ADJUTANT AND InsPpECTOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ; 
Rroumonp, August 1, 1862. 

First. The following orders are published for the in- 
formation and observance of all concerned. 

Second. Whereas, by a general order dated the 22d 
of July, 1862, issued by the Secretary of War of the 
United States, under the order of the President of the 
United States, the military commanders of that Govern- 
ment within the States of Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tex- 
as and Arkansas, are directed to seize and use any prop- 
erty, real or personal, at to the inhabitants of 
this Confederacy, which may be necessary or conve- 
nient for their several commands, and no provision is 
made for any compensation to the owners of private 
property thus seized and appropriated by the military 
commands of the enemy. 

Third. And whereas, by General Order No. 11, is- 
sued by Major-General Pope, commanding the forces 
of the enemy in Northern Virginia, it is ordered that all 
commanders of any army corps, divisions, brigades, 
and detached commands, will proceed immediately to 
arrest all disloyal male citizens within their lines or 
within their reach én the rear of their respective com- 
mands. Such as are willing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, and shall furnish suffi- 
cient security for its observance, will be permitted to 
remain in their houses, and pursue in good faith their 
accustomed avocations ; those who refuse shall be con- 
ducted south beyond the extreme pickets of the army, 
and be notified if found again anywhere within our 
lines, or at any place in the rear, they will be consid- 
ered spies and subjected to the extreme rigor of mili- 
tary law. If any person, having taken the oath of al- 
legiance as above specified, be found to have violated 
it, he shall be shot, and his property seized and applied 
to the public use. 

Fourth. Aud whereas, by an order issued on the 138th 
of July, 1862, by Brigadier-General A. Steinwehr, Ma- 
jor William Steadman, a cavalry officer of his brigade, 

as been ordered to arrest five of the most prominent 
citizens of Page county, Virginia, to be held as hos- 
tages, and to suffer death in the event of any of the 
soldiers of said Steinwehr being shot by bushwhack- 
ers, by which term are meant the citizens of this Con- 
federacy who have taken up arms to defend their lives 
and families. 

Fifth. And whereas it results from the above orders 
that some of the military authorities of the United 
States, not content with the unjust and aggressive 
warfare hitherto waged with savage cruelty against an 
unoffending people, and exasperated by the failure of 
their efforts to subjugate them, have now determined 
to violate all the rules and usages of war, and to convert 
the hostilities, hitherto waged against armed forces, 
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into a campaign of robbery and murder against inno- 
cent citizens and peaceful tillers of the soil. 

Sixth, Aud whereas this Government, bound by the 
highest obligations of a to its citizens, is thus 
driven to the necessity of adopting such just measures 
of retribution and retaliation as shall seem adequate to 
repress and punish these barbarities. And whercas 
the orders above recited have only been published and 
made known to this Government since the signa- 
ture of a cartel for the exchange of prisoners of war, 
which cartel, in so far as it provides for an exchange 
of prisoners hereafter captured, would never have 
been signed or agreed to by this Government, if 
the intention to change the war into a system of 
indiscriminate murder and robbery had been made 
known to it. And whereas a just regard to humapi 
forbids that the repression of crime, which this 
Government is thus compelled to enforce, should be 
unnecessarily extended to retaliation on the enlisted 
men of the army of the United States who may be un- 
willing instruments of the savage cruelty of their com- 
manders, so pieg Sige there is hope that the excesses of 
the enemy may be checked or prevented by retribution 
on the commissioned officers, who have the power to 
avoid guilty action by refusing service under a Govern- 
ment which seeks their aid in the perpetration of such 
infamous barbarities, 

Seventh, Therefore it is ordered that Major-General 
Pope, Brigadier-General Steinwehr, and all commis- 
sioned officers serving under their respective com- 
mands, be and they are hereby expressly and espe- 
cially declared to be not entitled to be considered as 
soldiers, and therefore not entitled to the benefit of the 
cartel for the parole of future prisoners of war. 

Ordered, further, That in the event of the capture 
of Major-General Pope or Brigadier-General Stein- 
wehr, or of any commissioned officers serving under 
them, the captive so taken shall be held in close con- 
finement, so long as the orders herein expressed shall 
continue in force, and until repealed by the competent 
military authorities of the United States, and that in 
the event of the murder of any unarmed citizen or in- 
habitant of this Confederacy, by virtue or under the 
pretext of any of the orders hereinbefore recited, 
whether with or without trial, whether under the pre- 
tence of such citizen being a spy or hostage, or any 
other pretence, it shall be the duty of the commanding 
General of the forces of this Confederacy to cause im- 
mediately to be hung, out of the commissioned officers 
prisoners as aforesaid, a number equal to the number 
of our own citizens thus murdered by the enemy. 

By order. S. COOPER, 
Adjutant and Inspector-General. 


On the same day, August 2, Gen. Lee ad- 
dressed the following communication on a dif- 
ferent subject, but one involving similar prin- 
ciples, to Gen. Halleck : 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, NEAR } 
Ricumonp, VA., Aug. 2, 1862. 
To the General Commanding Army of the United States, 
Washington: ris 

Genera: On the 29th of June last I was instruct- 
ed by the Secretary of War to inquire of Maj.-Gen. 
McClellan as to the truth of alleged murders com- 
mitted on our citizens by officers of the United States 
army. 
The case of Wm. B. Mumford, reported to have been 
murdered at New Orleans by order of Maj.-Gen. B. F. 
Butler, and of Col. John Owens, reported to have been 
murdered in Missouri by order of Maj.-Gen. Pope, were 
those referred to. I had the honor to be informed by 
Maj..-Gen. McClellan that he had referred these in- 
quiries to his Government for areply. No answer has 
as yet been received. : 

The President of the Confederate States has since 
been credibly informed that numerous other officers of 
the army of the United States within the Confederac 
have been guilty of felonies and capital offences whic 
are punishable by all laws, human and divine. Iam 
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directed by him to bring to your notice a few of those 
best authenticated. 

Newspapers received from the United States an- 
ounce as a fact that Maj.-Gen. Hunter has armed 
slaves for the murder of their masters, and has thus 
done all in his power to inaugurate a servile war, 
which is worse than that of the savage, inasmuch as it 
superadds other horrors to the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

_Brig.-Gen. Phelps is reported to have initiated at 
New Orleans the example set by Maj-Gen. Hunter on 
the coast of South Carolina. 

_ Brig.-Gen. G. N. Fitch is stated in the same journals 
to have murdered in cold blood two peaceful citizens, 
because one of his men, while invading our country, 
ke a by some unknown person while defending 

me. 


Iam instructed by the President of the Confederate 
to a the inquiry relative to the cases of 
5 rd and Owens, and to ask whether the state- 
ments in relation to the action of Gens. Hunter, Phelps, 
and Fitch are admitted to be true, and whether the 
conduct of these generals is sanctioned by their Gov- 
ernment. 
Iam further directed by his Excellency the Presi- 
dent to give notice that, in the event of not receiving a 
ly to these inquiries within fifteen days from the 
ivery of this letter, it will be assumed that the al- 
are true, and are sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In such an event, on that 
Government will rest the responsibility of the retribu- 
tion or retaliatory measures which shall be adopted to 
put an end to the merciless atrocities which now char- 
acterize the war against the Confederate States. 
I am, most eat Gog obedient servant, 
- R. E. , General Commanding. 
To both communications but one answer 
was returned, and that was given in the fol- 
lowing brief note, with which, for the time, 
all correspondence on the subject between the 
parties ended: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, ; 


Aug. 9, 1862. 

Gen. R. E. Lee, Commanding, &c.: 

' GeneraL: Your two communications of the 2d in- 
stant, with enclosure, are received. As these papers 
are couched in language insulting to the Government 
of the United States, I most respectfully decline to re- 
ceive them. They are returned herewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. HALLECK, 
General-in-Chief U. 8. Army. 


The Confederates, however, not receiving 
__what they considered a satisfactory answer to 
the allegations contained in the last quoted let- 
ter of Gen. Lee, of August 2, proceeded to is- 
_ sue two yindictive orders in the nature of re- 
taliatory measures against officers of the United 
States army. The first, dated August 20, 
threatened retaliation for the lives of peace- 
able citizens said to have been taken by Gen. 
(Colonel) Fitch in Arkansas, and the second, 
dated on the succeeding day, and known as 
General Order No. 60, was to the following 
effect : 

Whereas Maj.-Gen. Hunter, recently in command of 
the enemy’s forces on the coast of South Carolina, and 
ony Pages Phelps, a military commander of the enemy 
in the State of Louisiana, have organized and armed 
negro slaves for military service against their masters, 
citizens of this Confederacy : - 

And whereas the Government of the United States 
has refused to answer an inquiry whether said con- 
duct of its officers meets its sanction, and has thus left 
to this Government no other means of repressing said 
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crimes and outrages than b 
measures of retaliation as s 


repetition: 

Ordered that Maj.-Gen. Hunter and Brig.-Gen. 
Phelps be no longer held and treated as public ene- 
mies of the Confederate States, but as outlaws; and 

{in the event of the capture of either of them, 
or that of any other commissioned officer employed in 
drilling, organizing or instructing slaves, with a view 
to their armed service in this war, he shall not be re- 
garded as a prisoner of wer, but held in close confine- 
ment for execution as a felon, at such time and place 
as the President may order. 

The retaliatory orders against Gen. Pope’s 
command were for several weeks enforced with 
a considerable degree of strictness; but when 
he retired from command, they were rescinded. 

An event occurring in Missouri in October 
gave occasion for further retaliatory action on 
the part of the Confederate authorities. An- 
drew Allsman, a loyal citizen of Palmyra, in 
the northeastern part of the State, and a non- 
combatant, having been forcibly abducted by a 
band of guerillas under the command of one 
Porter, the latter was notified by Gen. McNeil, 
commanding a portion of the Missouri State 
militia, that unless Allsman was returned un- 
harmed to his family by the 18th of October, 
ten of the captured guerillas would be sum- 
marily shot. Allsman not appearing on the 
day specified, the death penalty was inflicted 
on ten men selected from Porter’s band, in 
the presence of a large concourse of citizens. 
Intelligence of this event reached the Confeder- 
ate capital in due season, and produced the 
following order from President Davis : 

Executive Orrice, Ricumonp, Nov. 17, 1862. 
Lieut.-Gen. T. J. Holmes, Commanding Trans-Missis- 


the adoption of such 
1 serve to prevent their 


sippt Department : 

Ganev Enclosed you will find a slip from the 
Memphis “Daily Appeal” of the 3d instant, contain- 
ing an account, purporting to be derived from the 
Palmyra (Missouri) ‘ Courier,” a federal journal, of 
the murder of ten Confederate citizens of Missouri 
by order of Gen. McNeil of the United States = 

You will communicate by flag of truce with the Fed- 
eral officer commanding that department, and ascertain 
if the facts are as stated. If they be so, you will de- 
mand the immediate surrender of Gen. McNeil to the 
Confederate authorities, and, if this demand is not 
complied with, you will inform said commanding offi- 
cer that you are ordered to execute the first ten United 
States officers who may be captured and fall into your 
hands. Very respectfully, yours, 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Whether from inability, on the part of Gen. 
Holmes, to capture the requisite number of 
United States officers, or in consequence of 
subsequent instructions received by him, he 
seems never to have fulfilled the requirements 
of the order. . 

The retaliatory order of President Davis, of 
Dee. 23, elicited by the execution of Mumford 
in New Orleans, and by various administrative 
acts of Gen. Butler, and directed against that 
general, and the officers and negro slaves under 
his command, will be found among the Public 
Documents published in this volume. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
This church is one of the few religious denom- 
inations of the United States which maintained 
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a national organization embracing all the States 
of the Union until the outbreak of the civil 
war. After the organization of a government 
for the seceded States, and the interruption of 
all communications between the seceded and 
the Federal States, the Bishops of the former 
thought it necessary to provide for an inde- 
pendent church organization. A preliminary 
meeting of the Bishops determined to unite the 
dioceses of the seceded States into “the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the Confederate 
States.” The first ‘‘ General Council” of the 
church (this name was adopted for the general 
assemblies of the church instead of General Sy- 
nods) met at Augusta, Georgia, on November 
12, 1862. A pastoral letter was issued by the 
House of Bishops: No complaint was raised 
against the church of the United States, but 
the abolition movement in the northern States 
was styled “ that hateful and infidel pestilence.” 
Although the bishops accept the doctrine of the 
perpetuation of slavery, and announce that the 
“ national life of the Confederate States is to be 
planted upon it,” they acknowledge that hith- 
erto the slavery system, in the southern States, 
has had some “ unchristian features,” and they, 
therefore, urge upon the masters of the coun- 
try “their obligations as Christian men, so to 
arrange this institution as not to necessitate 
the violation of those sacred relations which 
God has created, and which man cannot, con- 
sistently with Christian duty, annul,” and, in 
particular, to prevent all necessity for the sep- 
aration of parents and children, of husbands 
and wives. The bishops claim to know “that 
the public sentiment is rapidly becoming sound 
upon this subject, and that the Legislatures of 
several of the Confederate States have already 
taken steps toward this consummation.” 

The triennial general convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States 
met in the city of New York, on Oct. 1, 1862. 
It was not attended by any bishops or delegates 
from the seceded dioceses. At the opening of 
the convention, it was thought that a majority 


of the House of Delegates would be opposed 


to any resolutions on the state of the country; 
but a series was brought in by a special com- 
mittee of nine, to which all the proposed reso- 
lutions of this class had been referred, declar- 
ing that the church is teaching the duty of 
loyalty to the civil authority, regularly and 
legitimately constituted ; that in a spirit of for- 
bearance, the convention refrains from employ- 
ing any terms of condemnation or reproach 
toward the ministers or laymen who have 
arrayed themselves in open and armed resist- 
ance to the regularly constituted government of 
the church; that as individuals and as citizens 
the members of the convention acknowledge 
their duty in sustaining and defending the 
country in the great struggle in which it is en- 
gaged, but that as an ecclesiastical body, the 
convention can pledge to the National Govern- 
ment only earnest and devout prayers for a 
speedy and complete success. After a long 
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and animated discussion the resolutions were — 
adopted by a large majority. The convention — 
was closed by a pastoral address, which referred 
to secession in much stronger terms than the 
resolutions passed by the lower house, calling 
secession a sin and a crime against the laws 
of God and man. Through a debate concern- 
ing the authorship of the pastoral address in 
the denominational organs it was ascertained 
that ihe draft of oe Pango _ had been 
originally prepar y Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont. Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio,” not 
considering the draft sufficiently explicit on 
the great question involved in the war, pro-— 
posed a counter-draft. In the committee — 
charged with submitting a draft to the House — 
of Bishops, two bishops (those of Wisconsin 
and Michigan) voted for the draft of Bishop — 
Hopkins; two (the Bishop of Kentucky an 
Bishop MclIlvaine) for the counter-draft of 
Bishop Mellvaine. Bishop Hopkins refrained . 
from voting. Thus both drafts came before 
the House of Bishops, which, on motion of the — 
Bishop of Maryland, gave the preference to 
the dares prepared by Bishop Mcllvaine. 
The general convention also inaugurated a — 
movement that may become of great impor- 
tance for the future of the Anglican Church, 
by appointing a committee to consider the ques- 
tion of “‘ establishing intercommunion with the 
Russo-Greek Church.” The English convoca- 
tion of Canterbury which met on'February 10, 
1863, had also a discussion on the same subject 
and unanimously declared in fayor of it. A 
particular interest in the promotion of the 
scheme is taken by Rey. George Williams, of 
King’s College, Cambridge, England, who is in © 
correspondence with prominent members of 
the Russian Church, who have assured him © 
that the prospects for a realization of the plan © 
are good. In former years, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church had already expressed its de- 
sire to establish an official intercourse with the 
Church of Sweden, which, although Lutheran, 
is yet strictly Episcopal in its form of govern- — 
ment. The Bishop of Illinois, in 1862, received 
into his diocese an ordained minister of the 
Church of Sweden upon his letters of orders 
and other papers. This is believed to be the 
second case when the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has expressly acknowledged the validi- 
ty of the Swedish orders. 


The Church has a bishop in each of the Uni- _ 


ted States. The State of New York is divided 
into 2 dioceses, New York and Western New — 
York; and there is besides a missionary bishop — 
of the Northwest, residing in Nebraska City. 
The Church Calender, for 1863, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of the church (including the 
seceded States): clergy, 2,270; parishes, 2,327; 
communicants, 160,612. 

In the British provinces of North America 
there are sees at Montreal (Metropolitan), Que- 
bec, Toronto, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Fredericton, Huron, Rupert’s Land, Columbia, 
and Ontario; in the West Indies, at Barbadoes, 


ws 
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Antigua, Guiana, Jamaica, Kingston, Nassan. 
The Episcopalian population, according to the 
official census taken in 1861, was 63,822 in 
Lower Canada, 311,565 in Upper Canada, 47,- 


744 in Nova Scotia, 44,285 in Newfoundland, 


_ 6,787 in Prince Edward's Island. 


The most important subject discussed by the 
provincial synod of the Episcopal Church in 
Canada was the mode of electing a metropoli- 
tan of the Canadian dioceses. Both houses 
expressed themselves in favor of permanently 
connecting the dignity of metropolitan with 
the Episcopal See of Montreal. A committee 
Was appointed to examine how justice could 
be done to the claims of the Diocese of Mon- 
treal as well as to those of the other dioceses 
of the province, and to make a report to the 
next provincial synod. 

Identical with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country, is the established 
Church of England and Ireland, and the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland, and it is, therefore, 
common to comprise them together under the 
name of Anglican Church. The Church of 
England and Ireland has, in England 2 arch- 
bishops and 26 bishops, in Ireland 2 archbish- 
ops and 10 bishops. The Episcopal Church of 
Scotland is a comparatively small body, which 
has 7 bishops, but not more than about 157 
churcf&s and 166 clergy. The Church of Eng- 
land is governed by the two convocations of 
Canterbury and York, which are regularly 
convened with Parliament. From the time of 
George the First until the reign of Victoria 
the powers of the convocations have been sus- 
pended by the Crown and Parliament, but they 
are now gradually returning, and the proceed- 
ings of both become from year to year more 
interesting and important. The bishops of Ire- 
land will also take steps for having their con- 
vocation revived. ; 

One of the most important questions which 
the conyocations of England were called 
to act upon, during the year 1862, was the 
doctrinal controversy which had been kindled 
by that famous volume of theological writing, 
called, “‘The Essays and Reviews.” In the 
course of the year, two of the authors, Dr. 
Williams and Rev. H. B. Wilson, had a suit 
brought against them, and on June 25th, the 
Court of Arches gave judgment in their cases, 
some of the charges against them were reject- 
ed, others were ordered to be modified. In ac- 
cordance with the order of the judge, the 
charges were altered, and the cause came up 
again on Dec. 15th. Both the essayists were 
declared to have taught doctrines contravening 
some of the articles of the Church of England, 
and were therefore sentenced to one year’s 
suspension from their livings and the offices 
and benefits belonging thereto. In both in- 
stances, notice of appeal to the privy council 
was given. The great excitement which the 
Essays and Reviews had produced in the entire 
theological world, received new fuel by the 
publication of a work of one of the colonial 
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bishops—Bishop Colenso of Natal,—who devi- 
ated even more than any of the essayists from 
the old doctrine of the church on inspiration. 
The organs of the church generally demanded 
his resignation, but in his case a new difficulty 
arose. The Bishop appeared to be unwilling 
to resign, and there seemed to be no law to 
compel him. Toward the close of the year, 
notice was given by Archdeacon Denison, that 
he would move at the first meeting of the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, in 1863, an inquiry 
into the Bishop’s case. 

As no official census is taken of the member- 
ship of the religious denominations in England 
and Scotland, it is not known how large a por- 
tion of the population belongs to the Anglican 
Church. From a careful comparison of the 
marriage, educational, and other statistics, it 
is, however, probable, that in England proper 
from 65 to 70 per cent. of the population 
(which, in 1861, amounted to 20,061,725) are 
connected with the Established Church. In Ire- 
land, the number of the Episcopalian popula- 
tion, according to the official census of 1861, 
was 687,661, out of a total population of 5,- 
764,543. 

Outside of Great Britain the Anglican Church 
has only one Episcopal See in Europe, at Gi- 
braltar, the bishop of which place has jurisdic- 
tion over the churches in Malta, Constantino- 
ple, and the Mediterranean. 

In Asia, there are bishops in connection with 
the Church of England at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay in India, at Colombo in Ceylon, 
at Labuan in Borneo, at Victoria in Hongkong, 
at Jerusalem ; and one bishop in connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, at 
Amoy, China. 

In the British possessions in Africa, there 
are bishops at Capetown, Grahamstown, Sierra 
Leone, Natal, St. Helena and Mauritius. For 
countries outside of the British possessions, 
missionary bishops have been appointed for 
Zambezi (1862) and the Orange Territory 

1863). The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
erica has sent a missionary bishop to Liberia. 

A considerable number of Episcopal Sees 
have been established in Oceanica; in Austra- 
lia, there are bishops at Sydney (the bishop of 
which is the metropolitan of the Australian 
dioceses), Tasmania, New Castle, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Perth, Christ Church, Brisbane and 
Goulburn (established in 1863). New Zealand 
has a metropolitan called the Bishop of New 
Zealand, and the bishops of Christ Church, 
Nelson, Waiaqua, Wellington. A missionary 
bishop, who has the title of Bishop of Mela- 
nesia, was appointed in 1861, for the islands of 
Polynesia, most of which are not under British 
rule. 

In 1861, at the request of the king of the 
Sandwich Islands, the diocese of Honolulu was 
erected, and in 1862, the king, the queen, and 
the ministers received the rite of confirmation, 
and the Anglican Church now bears the char- 
acter of the state church. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS.— Message of Presi- 
dent Lixcotn on the Emancipation of Slaves 
and Compensation to their owners. 

Wasuinerton, March 6, 1862. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate 

and House of Representatives : 

I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your 
honorable body which shall be, substantially, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States, in order to codperate with 
any State which may adopt gradual abolition of slavery, give 
to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State, in its 
discretion, to compensate it for the inconvenience, public 
and private, produced by such change of system. 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does 
not meet the approval of Congress and the country, 
there is an end of it. But if it does command such ap- 
proval I deem it of importance that the States and peo- 
ple immediately interested should be at once distinctly 
notified of the fact, so that they may begin to consider 
whether to accept or reject it. 

The Federal Government would find its highest in- 
terest in such a measure as one of the most important 
means of self-preservation. The leaders of the existin 
rebellion entertain the hope that this Government wi 
ultimately be forced to acknowledge the independence 
of some part of the disaffected region, and that all the 
Slave States north of such part will then say, “The 
Union for which we have struggled being already gone, 
we now choose to go with the Southern section.” To 
deprive them of this hope substantially ends the rebel- 
lion; and the initiation of emancipation deprives them 
of it, and of all the States initiating it. 

The point is not that all the States tolerating slavery 
would very soon, if at all, initiate emancipation, but 
while the offer is equally made to all, the more North- 
ern shall, by such initiation, make it certain to the 
more Southern that in no event will the former ever 
join the latter in their proposed Confederacy. I say 
initiation, because, in my judgment, gradual and not 
sudden emancipation is better for all. 

In the mere financial or pecuniary view, any mem- 
ber of Congress, with the census or an abstract of the 
Treasury report before him, can readily see for himself 
how very soon the current expenditures of this war 
would purchase, at a fair valuation, all the slaves in 
any named State. 

uch a proposition on the part of the General Goy- 
ernment sets up no claim of a right by the Federal au- 
thority to interfere with slavery within State limits— 
referring as it does the absolute control of the subject, 
in each case, to the State and the people immediately 
interested. It is proposed as a matter of perfectly free 
choice to them. 

In the annual Message, last December, I thought fit 
to say “the Union must be preserved, and hence all 
indispensable means must be employed.” I said this 
not hastily, but deliberately. Warhas been made, and 
continues to be an indispensable means to this end. A 
practical reacknowledgment of the national authority 
would render the war unnecessary, and it would at 
once cease. But resistance continues, and the war 
must also continue; and it.is impossible to foresee all 
the incidents which may attend, and all the ruin which 
may follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, or 
may obviously promise great efficiency toward ending 
the struggle, must and will come. 

The proposition now made (though an offer only), 
I hope it may be esteemed no offence to ask whether 
the pecuniary consideration tendered would not be of 
more value to the States and private persons concerned 
than would the institution and property in it, in the 
present aspect of affairs. While it is true that the 
adoption of the proposed resolution would be merel 
initiatory, and not within itself a practical measure, it 
is recommended in the hope that 1t would lead to im- 
portant practical results. on 

In full view of my great responsibility to my God 
and my country, I earnestly beg the attention of Con- 
gress and the people to the subject. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Proclamation of President Lxxcoun counter- 
manding the Emancipation order of General 
ir Hunter, in the Department of the 

th: 


Whereas, There appears in the public prints what 


purports to be a proclamation of 
in the words and figures following: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, | 
Hilton Head, 8. C., May 9, 1862. 
General Order No, 11. 

The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, 
com — the Military Department of the South, havin; 
deliberately declared themselves no longer under the Unite 
States of erica, and having taken up arms against the 
United States, it becomes a military necessity to declare them 
under martial law. 

This was accordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862, 
Slavery and martial law in a free country are altogether in- 
compatible. The persons in these States—Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina—heretofore held as slaves, are therefore 
declared forever free. 


(OrFicraL.] 
Signed, DAVID HUNT. 
r-General Commanding. 
Ep. W. Surru, Acting Assistant Adj't.-Gen. 


And, whereas, the same is producing some excite- 
ment and misunderstanding, therefore I, Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States, proclaim and de- 
clare that the Government of the United States had no 
knowledge or belief of an intention on the part of Gen- 
eral Hunter to issue such proclamation, nor has it yet 
any authentic information that the document is gen- 
uine ; and, further, that neither General Hunter nor any 
other commander eee has been authorized by the 


aj. Gen. Hunter, 


Government of the United States to make proclamation 
declaring the slaves of any State free, and that sup- 
posed proclamation now in question, whether S@nuine 


or false, is altogether void so far as respects such dec- 
laration. I further make known that, whether it be 
competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to declare the slaves of any State or States, 
free; and whether at any time, or in any case, it shall 
have become a necessity indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of the Government to examine such supposed 
ower, are questions which, under my responsibility, 
reserve to myself, and which I cannot feel justified 
in leaving to the decision of commanders in the field. 

These are totally different questions from those of 
police regulations in armies in camps. 

On the 6th day of March last, by a special Message, 
I recommended to Congress the adoption of a joint res- 
olution, to be substantially as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States ought to codperate with 
any State which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, 
giving to such State earnest expression to compensate for its 

nconyeniences, public and private, produced by such change 
of system. 

The resolution in the language above quoted was 
adopted by large majorities in both branches of 
Congress, and now stands an authentic, definite, and 
solemn proposal of the Nation to the States and people 
most interested in the subject matter. To the people 
of these States now, I mostly appeal. Ido not argue 
—I beseech you to make the arguments for yourselves. 
You cannot, if you would, be blind to the signs of the 
times. 

I beg of you a calm and enlarged consideration of 
them, ranging, if it may be, far above partisan and 
personal politics. 

This proposal makes common cause for a common 
object, casting no epeounen upon any. It acts not 
the Pharisee. Thechange it contemplates would come 
gently as the dews of Heaven, not rending or wreckin 
anything. Will you not embrace it? much good 
has not aes done by one effort in all past time, as in 
the Providence of God, it is now your high privilege to 
do. May the vast future not have to lament that you 
have neglected it. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
_ ee the seal of the United States to be hereunto 
affixed. 


‘ 
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- Done at the City of Washington this 19th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and of the independence of the 
United States the eighty-sixth. 
(Signed ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

the President: 


. H. Szwanp, Secretary of State. 


Appeal of President Lixcotn to the Border 
States on Emancipation. 

The Representatives and Senators of the 
Border Slaveholding States having, by special 
inyitation of the President, been convened at 
the Executive Mansion on Saturday morning, 
July 12, President Lrxcotn addressed them as 
follows from a written paper held in his hands: 


Gentitemen: After the adjournment of Con 
now near, I shall have no opportunity of seeing you 
for several months. Believing that you of the Border 
States hold more power for than any other equal 
number of members, I feel it a duty which I cannot 
justifiably waive to make this ap to you. 

I intend no reproach or complaint when I assure 
you that, in my opinion, if you all had voted for the 
resolution in the gradual emancipation Message of last 
March the war would now be substantially ended. 
And the plan therein proposed is yet one of the most 
potent and swift means of ending it. Let the States 
which are in rebellion see definitely and certainly that 
in no event will the States Le represent ever join their 
proposed Confederacy, and they cannot much longer 
maintain the contest. But you cannot divest them of 
their hope to ultimately have yéu with them so long 
as you show a determination to perpetuate the insti- 
tution within your own States. Beat them at elec- 
tions, as you have overwhelmingly done, and, _—_ 
daunted, they still claim you as their own. You and 
know what the lever of their power is. Break that 
lever before their faces, and they can shake you no 
more forever. 

Most of you have treated me with kindness and con- 
sideration, and I trust you will not now think I im- 
properly touch what is exclusively your own, when, 

r the sake of the whole country, I ask, Can you, for 


our States, do better than to take the course I urge? 
Discardin ae emai and maxims adapted to more 
m ble times, and looking only to the unpreced- 
entedly stern facts of our case, can you do better in 
any ible event? You prefer that the constitution- 
al relation of the States to the nation shall be practical- 


ly restored without disturbance of the institution: and 
if this were done, my whole duty, in this pare iw 
under the Constitution and my oath of office, would be 
performed. But it is not done, and we are trying to 
accomplish it by war. The incidents of the war can- 
not be avoided. If the war continues long, as it must 
if the object be not sooner attained, the institution in 
your States will be extinguished by mere friction and 
abrasion—by the mere incidents of the war. It will be 

ne, and you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. 

uch of its value is gone rriarn b How much better 
for you and for your people to take the step which at 
once shortens the war, and secures substantial com- 
pensation for that which is sure to be wholly lost in 
any other event! How much better to thus save the 
money which else we sink forever in the war! How 
much better to do it while we can, lest the war_ere 
long render us pecuniarily unable to do it! How 
much better for you, as seller, and the nation, as buy- 
er, to sell out and buy out that without which the war 
could never have been, than to sink both the thing to 
be sold and the price of it in cutting one another’s 
throats ! 

I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a 
decision at once to emancipate gradually. Room in 
South America for colonization can be obtained se 
ly, and in abundance, and when numbers shall 
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large enough to be company and encouragement fo 
one another, the freed people will not ae reluctant 


to go. 

ts am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned— 
one which threatens division among those who, united, 
are none too strong. An instance of it is known to 

ou. Gen. Hunter is an honest man. He was, and I 
ope still is, my friend. I valued him none the less 
for his agreeing with me in the general wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. He proclaimed all 
men within certain States, and I repudiated the 
roclamation. He expected more good and less harm 
m the measure than I could believe would’ follow. 
Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfaction, if not 
offence, to many whose support the country cannot 
afford to lose. And this is not the end of it. The 
pressure in this direction is still upon me and is in- 
creasing. By conceding what I now ask you can re- 
lieve me, and, much more, can relieve the country in 
this important point. 

Upon these considerations I have again begged your 
attention to the Message of March last. Before leaving 
the Capitol, consider and discuss it among yourselves. 
You are patriots and statesmen, and as such I pray 
you consider this proposition; and at the least com- 
mend it to the consideration of your States and people. 
As you would perpetuate popular government for the 
best people in the world, I beseech you that you do in 
no wise omit this. Our common country is in great 
peril, demanding the loftiest views and boldest action 
to bring a s ly relief. Once relieved, its form of 
government is saved to the world; its beloved history 
and cherished memories are vindicated, and its happ 
future fully assured and rendered inconceivably grand. 
To you, more than to any others, the privilege is given 
to assure that happiness and swell that grandeur, and 
to link your own names therewith forever. 


At the conclusion of these remarks some 
conversation was had between the President 
and several members of the delegations from 
the Border States, in which it was represented 
that these States could not be expected to 
move in so great a matter as that brought to 
their notice in the foregoing address while as 
yet the Congress had taken no step beyond the 
passage of a resolution, expressive rather of a 
sentiment than presenting a substantial and 
reliable basis of action. 

The President acknowledged the force of 
this view, and admitted that the Border States 
were entitled to expect a substantial pledge of 
pecuniary aid as the condition of taking into 
consideration a proposition so important in its 
relations to their social system. 

It was further represented, in the confer- 
ence, that the people of the Border States were 
intere in knowing the great importance 
which the President attached to the policy in 
question, while it was equally due to the coun- 
try, to the President, and to themselves that 
the representatives of the Border Slayeholding 
States should publicly announce the motives 
under which they were called to act and the 
considerations of public policy urged upon them 
and their constituents by the President. : 

With a view to such a statement of their 
position, the members thus addressed, met in 
council to deliberate on the reply they should 
make to the President, and, as the result of a 
comparison of opinions among themselves, they 
determined upon the adoption of a majority 
and a minority answer. 
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REPLY OF THE MAJORITY. 


The following paper was sent to the Presi- 
dent, signed by the majority of the represent- 
atives from the Border Slaveholding States. 
a ge prepared by J. W. Crisfield, of Mary- 
and : 


To the President : . 

The undersigned, Representatives of Kentucky, Vir- 

inia, Missouri, and Maryland, in the two Houses of 

ongress, have listened to your address with the pro- 
found sensibility naturally inspired by the high source 
from which it emanates, the earnestness which marked 
its delivery, and the overwhelming inportance of the 
subject of which it treats. We have given it a most 
respectful consideration, and now lay before you our 
response. We regret that want of time has not per- 
mitted us to make it more perfect. 

We have not been wanting, Mr. President, in respect 
to you, and in devotion to the Constitution and the 
Union. We have not been indifferent to the great dif- 
ficulties surrounding you, compared with which all 
former national troubles have been but as the summer 
cloud ; and we have freely given you our sympathy and 
support. Repudiating the dangerous heresies of the 
secessionists, and believing, with you, that the war on 
their part is aggressive and wicked, and the objects 
for which it was to be prosecuted on ours, as defined by 
your Message at the opening of the present Congress, 
to be such as all good men should approve, we have 
not hesitated to vote all supplies necessary to carry it 
on vigorously. We have voted all the men and money 
you have asked for, and even more; we have imposed 
onerous taxes on our people, and they are paying 
them with cheerfulness and alacrity; we have en- 
couraged enlistments and sent to the field many of 
our best men; and some of our number have offered 
their persons to the enemy as pledges of their sincerit, 
and devotion to the country. We have done all this 
under the most discouraging circumstances and in the 
face of measures most distasteful to us and injurious to 
the interests we represent, and in the hearing of doc- 
trines avowed by those who claim to be your friends most 
abhorrent to us and our constituents, But, for all this, 
we have never faltered, nor shall we as long as we have 
a Constitution to defend and a Government which pro- 
tects us. And we are ready for renewed efforts, and 
even greater sacrifices, yea, any sacrifice, when we are 
satisfied it is required to preserve our admirable form 
of government and the priceless blessings of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

A few of our number voted for the resolution recom- 
mended by your Message of the 6th of March last; the 

reater portion of us did not, and we will briefly state 
the prominent reasons which influenced our action, 

In the first place, it proposed a radical change of our 
social system, and was hurried through both Houses 
with undue haste, without reasonable time for consid- 
eration and debate, and with no time at all for consult- 
ation with our constituents, whose interests it deeply 
involved. It seemed like an interference by this Goy- 
ernment with a question which peculiarly and exclu- 
sively belonged to our respective States, on which they 
had not sought advice or solicited aid. Many of us 
doubted the constitutional power of this Government 
to make appropriations of money for the object desig- 
nated, and all of us thought our finances were in no 
condition to bear the immense outlay which its adop- 
tion and faithful execution would impose upon the Na- 
tional Treasury. If we pause but a moment to think 
of the debt its acceptance would have entailed, we are 
appalled by its magnitude. The proposition was ad- 
dressed to all the States, and embraced the whole num- 
ber of slaves. According to the census of 1860, there 
were then very nearly four million slaves in the coun- 
try; from natural increase they exceed that number 
now. Ateven thelow average of three hundred dollars, 
the price fixed by the emancipation act for the slaves 
of this District, and greatly below their real worth, 
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their value runs up to the enormous sum of twelve hun- 
dred millions of dollars; and if to that we add the cost 
of deportation and colonization, at one hundred dollars 
each, which is but a fraction more thanis actually paid 
by the Maryland Colonization Society, we have four 
hundred millions more! We were not willing to im- 
pose a tax on our people sufficient to pay the interest 
on that sum, in addition to the vast and daily increas- 
ing debt already fixed upon them by the exigencies of 
the war; and, if we had been willing, the country 
could not bear it. Stated in this form the proposition 
is nothing less than the deportation from the country 
of sixteen hundred million dollars’ worth of producing 
labor, and the substitution in its place of an interest- 
bearing debt of the same amount 

But, if we are told that it was ry “eee that only the 
States we represent would accept the proposition, we 
reepemenny submit that even then it involves a sum 

or 


too great for the financial ability of this Government 

at this time. According to the census of 1860— 
ewer hadscesi so Satsiviaesivins Bobi 225,490 slaves. 
vaciuin Pe TT PE = Sat * 

MIG sf 0 bin essa aelb eRe wwe ios eeen 
Delaware...... caveshsad sidan aphene: >. 208 = 
Mimsduth.. sc tcscsaeseis oavocess +0000114,965 
"TONMOMIODs «as vdar dees coerce Tae eaguee 275,784 

Making in the whole............ +1,196,112  “ 
At the same rate of valuation these would 
AUBOUNE 10 on vines 0 5.04 dec ses suse eeded $358,833,600 
Add for deportation and colonization $100 ; : 
each.....<. ERS ee ee 119,244,583 
And we have the enormons sum of...... $478,078,183 


We did not feel that we should be justified in voting 
for a measure which, if carried out, would add this 
vast amount to our public debt at a moment when the 
Treasury was reeling under the enormous expenditures 
of the war. 

Again, it seemed to us that this resolution was but 
the annunciation of a sentiment which could not, or 
was not likely to be, reduced to an actual, tangible pro- 
position. Nomovement was then made to provide and 
appropriate the funds required to carry it into effect ; 
and we were not encouraged to believe that funds 
would be provided. And our belief has been fully 
justified by subsequent events. Not to mention other 
circumstances, it is quite sufficient for our purpose to 
bring to your notice the fact, that, while this resolu- 
tion was under consideration in the Senate, our col- 
league, the Senator from Kentucky, moved an amend- 
a appropriating $500,000 to the object therein 

esi 
daa What confidence, then, could we reasonabl 
feel that if we committed ourselves to the policy it 
proposed, our constituents would reap the fruits of the 

romise held out; and on what — could we, as 
air men, approach them and challenge their support? 

The right to hold slaves is a right appertaining to 
all the States of this Union. They have the right to 
cherish or abolish the institution, as their tastes or 
their interests may prompt, and no one is authorized 
to question the right, or limit its enjoyment. And no 
one has more clearly affirmed that right than you have. 
Your inaugural address does you great honor in this 
respect, and inspired the cap ea with confidence in 

our fairness and respect for the law. Our States are 
in the enjoyment of that right. We do not feel called 
on to defend the institution, or to affirm it is one which 
ought to be cherished; perhaps, if we were to make 


the attempt, we might find that we differ even among 


ourselves. It is enough for our purpose to know thai 

it is aright; and, so knowing, we did not see why we 
should now be expected to yield it. We had contrib- 
uted our full share to relieve the country at this ter- 
rible crisis; we had done as much as had been required 
of others, in like circumstances; and we did not see why 
sacrifices should be expected of us from which others, 
not more loyal, were exempt. Nor could we see 
what good the nation would derive from it. Such a 
sacrifice submitted to by us would not have strength- 
ened the arm of this Government or weakened that of 


ated, and it was voted down with great una- — 


Te ae ee) ne 


the enemy. It was not necessary as a pledge of our 
ons, for that had been manifested a se a reason- 
loubt, in every form, and at every place possible. 
There was not the remotest probability that the States 
we represent would join in the rebellion, nor is there 
now ; or of their electing to go with the Southern sec- 
tion in the event of a recognition of the independence 
of any part of the disaffected region. Our States are 
fixed unalterably in their resolution to adhere to and 
oe tee the Union; they see no safety for themselves 
no hope for constitutional liberty but by its pres- 
ervation. They will under no circumstances consent 
to its dissolution, and we do them no more than justice 
when we assure you that while the war is conducted 
to prevent that deplorable catastrophe, they will sustain 
it as long as they can muster a man or command a dol- 
lar. Nor will they ever consent, in any event, to unite 
with the Southern Confederacy. The bitter fruits of 
the iar doctrines of that region will forever pre- 
vent them from placing their security and happiness 
in the custody of an association which has incorpora- 
ted in its organic law the seeds of its own destruction. 

We cannot admit, Mr. President, that if we had 
voted for the resolution in the emancipation poss 
of March last the war would now be substantially 

_ended. We are unable tosee how our action in this 
articular has given, or could give, encouragement to 

e rebellion. The resolution has passed; and if there 
be virtue in it, it will be quite as efficacious as if we 
had voted for it. We have no power to bind our States 
in this respect by our votes here; and whether we had 
voted the one way or the other, they are in the same 
condition of om to accept or reject its provisions. 
No, sir; the war has not been prolonged or hindered 
by our action on this or any other measure. We must 
look for other causes for that lamented fact. We think 
there is not much difficulty, not much uncertainty, in 

inting out others far more probable and potent in 

eir agencies to that end. 

The rebellion derives its strength from the union of 
all classes in the insurgent States; and while that 
union lasts the war will never end until they are utter- 
ly exhausted. We know that at the inception of these 
troubles Southern society was divided, and that a 
large portion, perhaps a majority, were opposed to 
secession. Now the great mass of Southern people are 

i united. To discover why they are so we must glance 
at Southern society, and notice the classes into which 
it has been divided, and which still distinguish it. They 
_ are in arms, but not for the same objects; they are 
~ moved to a common end, but by different and even in- 
consistent reasons. The leaders, which word compre- 
_ hends those who were ebro known as the State 
ae. ey party, and which party is much the lesser class, 
to break down national independence and set up 
State domination. With them it is a war against na- 
tionality. The other class is fighting, as it Le 5 to 
_ maintain and preserveits rights of property and domes- 
tic safety, which it has-been made to believe are as- 
sailed by this Government. This latter class are not 
disunionists per se ; they are so only because they have 
_ been made fo believe that this Administration is in- 
imical to their rights, and is making war on their 
domestic institutions. As long as these two classes 
act together they will never assent to a peace. The 
policy, then, to be pursued is obvious. The former 
$ will never be reconciled, but the latter may be. 
Remove their apprehensions; satisfy them that no 
harm is intended to them and their institutions; that 
this Government is not making war on their rights of 
property, but is simply defending its legitimate au- 
thority, and they wi gladly return to their allegiance 
as soon as the pressure of military dominion imposed 
by the Confederate authority is removed from them. 
_ Twelve months ago both Houses of Congress, adopt- 
ing the spirit of your Message, then but recently 
Sent in, declared with singular unanimity the objects 
of the war, and the country instantly bounded to your 
side to assist you in carrying it on. If the spirit of 
that resolution had been adhered to, we are confident 
that we should before now have seen the end of this 
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deplorable conflict. But what have we seen? In both 
Houses of Con we have heard doctrines subver- 
sive of the principles of the Constitution, and seen 
measure after measure founded in substance on those 
doctrines proposed and carried through, which can 
have no other effect than to distract and divide loyal 
men, and ex rate and drive still further from us and 
their duty the people of the rebellious States. Military 
officers, following these bad examples, have stepped 
beyond the just limits of their authority in the same 
direction, until in several instances you have felt the 
necessity of interfering to arrest them. And even 
the passage of the resolution to which you refer has 
been ostentatiously proclaimed as the triumph of a 
principle which the people of the Southern States re- 
gard as ruinous to them. The effect ofthese measures 
was foretold, and may now be seen in the indurated 
state of Southern ong 

To these causes, Mr. President, and not to our omis- 
sion to vote for the resolution recommended by you, 
we solemnly believe we are to attribute the terrible 
earnestness of those in arms against the Government, 
and the continuance of the war. Nor do we (permit 
us to say, Mr. President, with all respect for you) 

that the institution of slavery is ‘the lever o 
their power,’ but we are of the opinion that ‘the lever 
of their power’ is the apprehension that the powers of 
a common Government, created for common and equal 
protection to the interests of all, will be wielded against 
the institutions of the Southern States. 

here is one other idea in your address we feel call- 
ed on to notice. After stating the fact of your repudi- 
ation of Gen. Hunter’s proclamation, you add: 

Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfaction, if not offence, 
to many whose support the country cannot afford to lose. 
And this is not the end ofit. The pressure in this direction 
is still upon me and is increasing. By conceding what I now 
ask, you can relieve me, and, much more, can relieve the 
country in this important point. 

We have anxiously looked into this passage to dis- 
cover its true import, but we are yet in painful uncer- 
tainty. How can we, by conceding what you now 
ask, relieve you and the country from the increasing 
pressure to which you refer? We will not allow our- 
selves to think that the se is, that we consent 
to give up slavery, to the end that the Hunter proc- 
lamation may be let loose on the Southern people, for 
it is too well known that we would not be parties to 
any such measure, and we have too much respect for 
you to imagine you would propose it. Can it mean 
that by sacrificing our interest in slavery we appease 
the spirit that controls that pressure, cause it to be 
withdrawn, and rid the country of the pestilent agita- 
tion of the slavery question ? e are forbidden so to 
think, for that spirit would not be satisfied with the 
liberation of seven hundred thousand slaves, and cease 
its agitation, while three millions remain in bondage. 
Can it mean that by gaweusuns | slavery in our States, 
we are removing the pressure from you and the coun- 
try, by preparing for a separation on the line of the 
Cotton States? We are forbidden so to think, because 
it is known that we are, and we believe that you are, 
unalterably opposed to any division at all. We would 
prefer to think that you desire this concession as a 
pledge of our bel Pay, and thus enable you to with- 
stand a pressure which weighs heavily on you and the 
country. Mr. President, no such sacrifice is necessary 
to secure our support. Confine yourself to your con- 
stitutional authority ; confine your subordinates within 
the same limits; conduct this war rag | for the pur- 
pose of Rsecics 2 the Constitution to its legitimate au- 
thority ; concede to each State and its loyal citizens 
their just rights, and we are wedded to you by indisso- 
luble ties. this, Mr. President, and you touch the 
American heart and invigorate it with new hope. You 
will, as we solemnly believe, in due time restore peace 
to your country, lift it from despondency to a future 
of glory ; and preserve to your countrymen, their pos- 
terity, and man, the inestimable treasure of constitu- 
tional government. 5 

Mr. President, we have stated with frankness and 
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candor the reasons on which we forbore to vote for the 
resolution you have mentioned; but you have again 
presented this proposition, and appealed to us, with 
an earnestness and eloquence which have not failed to 
impress us, to “consider it, and at the least to com- 
mend it to the consideration of our States and people.” 
Thus appealed to by the Chief Magistrate of our beloved 
country, in the hour of its greatest peril, we cannot 
wholly decline. Weare — to trust every question 
relating to their interest and happiness to the consid- 
eration and ultimate judgment of our own ! pin 
While differing from you as to the necessity of eman- 
cipating the slaves of our States as a means of putting 
down the rebellion, and while pews against the 
propriety of any extra territorial interference to induce 
the people of our States to adopt any particular line of 

olicy on a subject which peculiarly and exclusively 
bess s to them, yet when you and our brethren of the 
loyal States sincerely believe that the retention of sla- 
very by us is an obstacle to peace and national har- 
mony, and are willing to contribute pecuniary aid to 
compensate our States and people for the inconveniences 
ay uced by such a change of system, we are not unwil- 
ing that our people shall consider the propriety of 
putting it aside. 

But we have already said that we regarded this 
resolution as the utterance of a sentiment, and had no 
confidence that it would assume the shape of a tan- 

ible practical proposition, which would yield the 
ruits of the sacrifice it required. Our people are in- 
fluenced by the same want of confidence, and will not 
consider the proposition in its present impalpable form. 
The interest they are asked to give up is to them of 
immense importance, and they ought not to be expected 
even to entertain the proposal until they are assured 
that when they accept it their just expectations will 
not be frustrated. e regard your plan as a proposi- 
tion from the Nation to the States to exercise an #l- 
mitted constitutional right in a particular manner 
and yield up a valuable interest. Before they a 
to consider the proposition it should be presented in 
such a tangible, fhctagt efficient shape as to com- 
mand their confidence that its fruits are contingent 
only upon their acceptance. We cannot trust anything 
to the contingencies of future legislation. If Congress, 
by proper and necessary legislation, shall provide suf- 
ficient funds and place them at your disposal to be ap- 
plied by you to the payment ofany of our States or the 
citizens thereof who shall adopt the abolishment of 
slavery, either gradual or immediate, as they may de- 
termine, and the expense of deportation and coloni- 
zation of the liberated slaves, then will our States and 
eople take this proposition into careful consideration, 

or such decision as in their judgment is demanded by 
their interests, their honor, and their duty to the whole 
country. Wehave the honor to be, with great respect, 

C. A. WICKLIFFE, Chairman, of Kentucky. 

GARRETT DAVIS, of Kentucky. 

R. WILSON, of Missouri. 

J. J. CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky. 

JNO. S. CARLILE, of Western Virginia. 

J. W. CRISFIELD, of Maryland. 

J. S. JACKSON, of Kentucky. 

H. GRIDER, of Kentucky. 

JOHN S. PHELPS, of Missouri. 

FRANCIS THOMAS, of Maryland. 

CHARLES B. CALVERT, of Maryland. 

C. L. L. LEARY, of Maryland. 

EDWIN H. WEBSTER, of Maryland. 

R. MALLORY, of Kentucky. 

AARON HARDING, of Kentucky. 

JAMES 8S. ROLLINS, of Missouri. 

J. W. MENZIES, of Kentucky. 

THOS. L. PRICE, of Missouri. 

G. W. DUNLAP, of Kentucky. 

WM. A. HALL, of Missouri. 


REPLY OF THE MINORITY. 
Wasuineron, July 15, 1862. 


Mr. Presipent: The undersigned, Members of Con- 
gress from the Border States, in response to your ad- 
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dress of Saturday last, beg leave to say that they 
attended a meeting on the same day the address 
was delivered for the purpose of considering the 
same. The meeting appointed a committee to report 
a response to your address. That report was made 
on yesterday, and the action of the majority indi- 
cated clearly that the response reported, or one in 
nme e same, would be adopted and presented 
ou. 
nasmuch as we cannot, consistently with our o' 

sense of duty to the country, under the existing pools 
which surround us, concur in that response, we feel it 
to be due to you and to ourselves to make you a brief 
and candid answer over our own signatures. 

We believe that the whole power of the Government, 
bre and sustained by all the influences and me: 
of all loyal men in all sections, and of all parties, is es- 
sentially necessary to put down the rebellion and pre- 
serve the Union and the Constitution. We understand 
your appeal to us to have been made for the purpose 
of securing this result. A very large orion eae 
people in the Northern States believe that slavery is 
the “lever power of the rebellion.” It matters not 
whether this opinion is well-founded or not. The be- 
lief does exist, and we have to deal with eae as they 
are, and not as we would have them be. 

uence of the existence of this belief, we understand 
that an immense pressure is brought to bear for the 
purpose of striking down this institution through the 
exercise of military authority. The Government can- 
not maintain this great struggle if the support and in- 
fluence of the men who entertain these opinions be 
withdrawn. Neither can the Government hope for 


n conse-*. 


early success if the necseee of that element called - 


“‘ conservative” be withdrawn. 

Such being the condition of things, the President 
appeals to the Border State men to step forward and 
ogte their patriotism by making the first sacrifice. 

o doubt like appeals have been made to extreme 
men in the North to meet us half way, in order that 
the whole moral, political, pecuniary, and physical 
force of the nation may be firmly and earnestly united 
arse grand effort to save the Union and the Consti- 

ution. 

Believing that such were the motives that prompted 
your address, and such the results to which it looked, 


we cannot reconcile it to our sense of duty, in this try- — 


ing hour, to respond in a spirit of fault-finding or quer- — 


ulousness over the things that are past. e are not 
disposed to seek for the cause of present misfortunes 
in the errors and wrongs of others who now propose 
to unite with us in a common purpose. But, on the 
other hand, we meet your address in the spirit in 
which it was made, and, as loyal Americans, declare to 
you and to the world that there is no sacrifice that we 
are not ready to make to save the Government and 
institutions of our fathers. That we, few of us though 
there may be, will permit no men, from the North or 
from the South, to go farther than we in the accom- 
plishment of the great work before us. That, in order 
to carry out these views, we will, so far as may be in 
our power, ask the people of the Border States, calm- 
ly, deliberately, and fairly to consider your recom- 
mendations. e are the more emboldened to assume 


this position from the fact, now become history, that 


the leaders of the Southern rebellion have offered 
to abolish slavery amongst them as a condition to for- 
eign intervention in favor of their independence as a 
nation. : 

If they can give up slavery to destroy the Union, 
we can surely ask our people to consider the ques- 
tion of emancipation to save the Union. 


With great respect, your obedient servants, 


JOHN W. NOELL, of Missouri. 

SAM. S. CASEY, of Kentucky. 
GEORGE P. FISHER, of Delaware, 

A. J. CLEMENTS, of Tennessee. : 
WM. G. BROWN, of Western Virginia, | 
JACOB B. BLAIR, of Western Virginia. 
W. F. WILLEY, of Western Virginia. 
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REPLY OF MR. MAYNARD, OF TENNESSEE. 

House oF Representatives, July 16, 1862. 
Sm: The magnitude and gravity of the proposition 

submitted by you to Representatives from the Slave 


States woul vn i diversity, if not con- 
trariety of opinion. You will not, therefore, be sur- 
; that I have not been able to concur in view 


with the majority of them. This is attributable, pos- 
sibly, to the fact that my State is not a Border State, 
rly so called, and that my immediate constitu- 
ents are not yet disenthralled from the hostile arms of 
the rebellion. This fact is a physical obstacle in the 
way of my now submitting to their consideration this 
or any other proposition looking to political action, 
y such af, in this case, would require a change 

in the organic law of the State. 
- But do not infer that I am insensible to your appeal. 
Iam not. You are surrounded with difficulties far 
than have embarrassed any of your prede- 
cessors. You need the support of every American 
citizen, and you ought to have it, active, zealous, and 
honest. The union of every Union man to aid you in 
eserving the Union is the duty of the time. Differ- 
ences as to policy and methods must be subordinated 


to the common purpose. 

In looking for the causes of this rebellion, it is nat- 
ural that each section and each party should ascribe 
as little blame as possible to itself, and as much as 
possible to its opponent section and party. Possibly 
you and I might not on a comparison of our 
Yiews. That there should be differences of opinion as 
to the best mode of conducting our military operations, 
and the best men to lead our armies, is equally natural. 
Contests on such questions weaken ourselves and 
strengthen our enemies. They are unprofitable and 
possibly unpatriotic. Somebody must yield, or we 
waste our strength in a contemptible struggle amongst 


ourselves. 

You appeal to the loyal men of the Slave States to 
sacrifice something of feeling and a great deal of inter- 
est. The sacrifices they bave already made and the 
sufferings they have endured give the best assurance 
that the appeal will not have been made in vain. He 
who is not ready to yield all his material interests, and 
to forego his most cherished sentiments and opinions 
for the preservation of his country, although he may 
have perilled his life on the battle-field in her defence, 
is but half a patriot. Among the loyal people that I 
represent there are no half patriots. 

‘Already the rebellion has cost us much, even to our 
undoing; we are content, if need be, to give up the 
rest*to suppress it. We have stood by you from the 
beginning of this s le, and we mean to stand by 
you, God willing, till the end of it. 

I did not vote for the resolution to which you allude, 

solely for the reason that at the time I was absent at 
the capital of my own State. It is right. 
- Should any of the Slave States think proper to ter- 
minate that institution, as several of them, I under- 
stand, or at least some of their citizens propose, justice 
and a generous comity require that the count should 
in to aid it in lessening the burden, public and 
private, occasioned by so radical a change in its social 
and industrial relations. 

I will not now speculate upon the effect, at home or 
abroad, of the adoption of your policy, nor inquire 
what action of the rebel leaders has rendered some- 
thing of the kind important, Your whole administra- 
tion gives the highest assurance that you are moved, 
not so much from a desire to see all men everywhere 
made free, as from a far higher desire to preserve 
institutions for the benefit of men already free ; not to 
make slaves freemen, but to prevent freemen from 
being made slaves; not to destroy an institution which 
a portion of us only consider bad, but to save institu- 
tions which we all alike consider good. I am satisfied 
that you would not ask from any of your fellow 
citizens a sacrifice not, in your judgment, imperatively 
required by the safety of the country. 
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_ This is the spirit of your appeal, and I respond to it 
in the same spirit. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HORACE MAYNARD? 
To the PresIpEnt. 


Proclamation of President Lrxcotn on the 
Emancipation of the Slaves. 


I, Apranam LixcoLy, President of the United States 
of America, and Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare that 
hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for 
the object of practically restoring the constitutional 
relation between the United States and each of the 
States, and the people thereof, in which States that 
relation is or may be suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of 
Con , to again recommend the adoption of a prac- 
tical measure tendering uni aid to the free 
acceptance or rejection of all Slave States, so called, 
the people whereof may not then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and which States may then 
have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
sdopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery 
within their respective limits; and that the effort to 
colonize persons of African descent, with their consent, 
Epo this continent or elsewhere, with the previously 
obtained consent of the governments existing there, 
will be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
persons held as slaves within any State, or designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the mili- 

and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and 
parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof 
respectively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States; and the fact that any State, or the 
people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith rep- 
resented in the Congress of the United States, by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority 
of the qualified voters of such State shall have partici- 
pated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailin 
testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that suc 
State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion 
against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Con. 
entitled “An Act to make an additional Article of 
War,” approved March 13, 1862, and which act is in 
the words and figures following: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States } hacen in Congres8 assem- 
bled, That hereafter the following shall be promul as 
an additional article of war for the government of the army 
of the United States, and shall be obeyed and observed as 


such: 

‘Articie.—All officers or persons in the military or naval 
service of the United States are prohibited from employing 
any of the forces under their respective commands for the 
purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor who 
may have escaped from any persons to whom such service 
or labor is claimed to be due; and any officer who shall be 
found guilty by a court martial of yiolating this article 
shall be dismissed from the service. 

Seo. 2 And be 4 further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and r its passage. 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act en- 
titled “An Act to Suppress Insurrection, to Punish 
Treason and Rebellion, to Seize and Confiscate Prop- 
erty of Rebels, and for other Purposes, approved 
July-17, 1862, and which sections are in the words and 
figures following : 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of per- 
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sons who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion against the 
Government of the United States, or who shall in any way 
give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons and 
taking refuge within the lines of the army; and all slaves 
captured from such persons, or deserted by them and com- 
ing under the control of the Government of the United 
States; and all slaves of such persons found on [or] bein 
within any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwar 
occupied by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed 
captives of war, and shall be forever free of their servitude, 
and not again held as slaves. 

Sxo. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave _— 
ing into any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
from any other State, shall be delivered up, or in any way 
impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime, or some 
offence against the laws, unless the person claiming said 
fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom the 
labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his 
lawful owner, and has not borne arms against the United 
States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given aid 
and comfort thereto; and no person engaged in the military 
or naval service of the United States shall, under any pre- 
tence whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the 
claim of any person to the service or labor of any other per- 
son, or surrender up any such person to the claimant, on 
pain of being dismissed from the service. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons 
engaged in the military and naval service of the United 
States to observe, obey, and enforce, within their re- 
spective spheres of service, the act and sections above 
recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend that 
all citizens of the United States who shall have re- 
mained loyal thereto throughout the rebellion shall 
(upon the restoration of the constitutional relation 
between the United States and their respective States 
and people, if that relation shall have been suspended 
or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by acts of 
the United States, including the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty- 
second day of September, in the year of our 
[stau.] Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President : 


Wi.tiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


Message of President Lrxcorn at the third 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, Dec. 
1, 1862. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and 
ouse of Representatives : 

Since your last annual assembling another year of 
health and bountiful harvests has passed. And while 
it has not pleased the Almighty to bless us with a re- 
turn of peace, we can but press on, guided by the best 
light he gives us, trusting that, in his own good time 
and wise way, all will yet be well. 

The correspondence touching foreign affairs which 
has taken place during the last year is herewith sub- 
mitted, in virtual compliance with a request to that ef- 
fect made by the House of Representatives near the 
close of the last session of Congress. 

If the condition of our relations with other nations 
is less gratifying than it has usually been at former 
periods, it is certainly more satisfactory than a nation 
so unhappily distracted as we are might reasonably 
have apprehended. In the month of June last there 
were some grounds to expect that the maritime Pow- 
ers which, at the beginning of our domestic difficulties, 
so unwisely and unnecessarily, as we think, recognized 
the insurgents as a belligerent, would soon recede from 
that position, which has proved only less injurious to 
themselves than to our owncountry. But the temporary 
reverses which afterward befell the national arms, and 
which were exaggerated by our own disloyal citizens 
abroad, have hitherto delayed that act of simple justice. 

The civil war which has so radically changed, for 
the moment, the occupations and habits of the Ameri- 
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can people, has necessarilly disturbed the social con- 
dition, and affected very deeply the prosperity of the 
nations with which we have carried on a commerce 
that has been steadily increasing throughout a period 
of half a century. It has, at the same time, excited 

olitical ambitions and apprehensions which have pro- 

uced a profound agitation throughout the civilized 
world. In this unusual agitation we have forborne 
from goer, Lin in any controversy between foreign 
states, and between parties or factions in such states. 
We have attempted no propagandism, and acknowl- 
edged no revolution, But we have left to every nation 
the exclusive conduct and management of its own af- 
fairs. Our struggle has been, of course, contemplated 
by foreign nations with reference less to its own mer- 
its, than to its supposed and often exaggerated effects 
and consequences resulting to those nations themselves. 
Nevertheless, complaint on the part ofthis Government, 
even if it were just, would certainly be unwise. 

The treaty with Great Britain for the suppression of 
the slave trade has been put into operation with a good 
prospect of complete success. It is an occasion of 
special pleasure to acknowledge that the execution of 
it, on the part of her Majesty’s Government, has been 
marked with a jealous respect for the authority of the 


United States and the rights of their moral and loyal * 


citizens. 

The convention with Hanover for the abolition of the 
stade dues has been carried into full effect, under the 
act of Congress for that purpose. 

A blockade of three thousand miles of seacoast could 
not be established and vigorously enforced, in a season 
of great commercial activity like the present, without 
committing occasional mistakes, and inflicting uninten- 
tional 2 page upon foreign nations and their subjects. 

A civil war occurring in a country where foreigners 
reside and carry on trade under treaty stipulations is 
necessarily fruitful of complaints of the violation of 
neutral rights. All such collisions tend to excite mis- 
apprehensions, and possibly to produce mutual rec- 
lamations between nations which have a common in- 
terest in preserving peace and friendship. In clear 
cases of these kinds I have, so far as possible, heard 
and redressed complaints which have been presented 
by friendly Powers. There is still, however, a large 
and an augmenting number of doubtful cases upon 
which the Government is unable to agree with the Gov- 
ernments whose protection is demanded by the claim- 
ants. There are, moreover, many cases in which the 
United States, or their citizens, suffer wrongs from the 
naval or military authorities of foreign nations, which 
the Governments of these states are not at once prepar- 
ed to redress. I have proposed to some of the foreign 
states thus interested, mutual conventions to examine 
and adjust such complaints. This proposition has been 
made especially to Great Britain, to France, to Spain, 
and to Pisisix In each case it has been kindly re- 
ceived, but has not yet been formally adopted. 

I deem it my duty to recommend an appropriation in 
behalf of the owners of the Norwegian bark Admiral 
P. Tordenskiold, which vessel was, in May, 1861, pre- 
vented by the commander of the blockading force off 
Charleston from leaving that port with cargo, notwith- 
standing a similar privilege had, shortly before, been 
granted to an English vessel. I have directed the Sec- 
retary of State to cause the papers in the case to be 
communicated to the proper committees. 

Applications have been made to me by many free 
Americans of African descent to favor their emigration 
with a view to such colonization as was contemplate 
in recent actsof Congress. Other parties, at home and 
abroad—some from interested motives, others upon pa- 
triotic considerations, and still others influenced by 
philanthropic sentiments—have suggested similar 
measures; while, on the other hand, several of the 
Spanish-American Republics have protested against the 
sending of such colonies to their respective territories. 
Under these circumstances I have declined to move 
any such colony to any state without first obtaining 
the consent of its Government, with an agreement on 
its part to receive and protect such emigrants in all the 
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oe of freemen: and I have, at the same time, offer- 
to the several states situated within the tropics, or 
having colonies there, to negotiate with them, subject 
to the advice and consent of the Senate, to favor the 


voluntary emigration of persons of that class to their 
respective territories, upon conditions which shall be 


equal, just, and humane. Liberia and Hayti are, as 
yet, the only countries to which colonists of African 

scent from here could go with certainty of being re- 
ceived and adopted as citizens; and I regret to say 
such persons, contemplating colonization, do not seem 
so willing to migrate to those countries as to some 
others, nor so willing as I think their interest demands. 
I believe, however, opinion among them in this respect 
is improving; and that ere long there will be an aug- 
mented and considerable migration to both these coun- 
tries from the United States. 

The new commercial treaty between the United 
States and the Sultan of Turkey has been carried into 
execution. : 

A commercial and consular treaty has been negoti- 
ated, subject to the Senate’s consent, with Liberia; 
and a similar negotiation is now pending with the 
Republic of Hayti. A considerable improvement of 
the national commerce is expected to result from these 
measures. 

Our relations with Great Britain, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Rome, and the other en 
states remain undisturbed. Very favorable relations 
also continue to be maintained with Turkey, Morocco, 
China, and Japan. 

During the last year there has not only been no 
change of our previous relations with the Independent 
States of our own continent, but more friendly senti- 
ments than have heretofore existed are believed to be 
entertained by these neighbors, whose safety and prog- 
ress are so intimately connected with our own. This 
statement especially applies to Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Peru, and Chili. 

The commission under the convention with the Re- 

ublic of New Granada closed its session without hav- 
ing audited and passed upon all the claims which were 
submitted to it. A proposition is pending to revive 
the convention, that it may be able to do more complete 
justice. The joint commission between the United 

tates and the Republic of Costa Rica has completed 
its labors and submitted its report. : 

I have favored the project for connecting the United 
States with Europe by an Atlantic telegraph, and a 
similar project to extend the telegraph from San Fran- 
cisco to connect by a Pacific telegraph with the line 
which is being extended across the Russian Empire. 

The Territories of the United States, with unimpor- 
tant exceptions, have remained undisturbed by the 
civil war; and they are exhibiting such evidence of 
prosperity as justifies an expectation that some of them 
will soon be in a condition to be o ized as States, 
era be constitutionally admitted into the Federal 

nion. 

The immense mineral resources of some of those 
Territories ought to be developed as rapidly as possible. 
Every er in that direction would have a tendency to 
improve the revenues of the Government and diminish 
the burdens of the people. It is worthy of your seri- 
ous consideration whether some extraordinary meas- 
ures to promote that end cannot be adopted. The 
means which suggests itself as most likely to be effect- 
ive, is a scientific exploration of the mineral regions 
in those Territories, with a view to the publication of 
its results at home and in foreign countries—results 
which cannot fail to be auspicious. ’ 

The condition of the finances will claim your most 
diligent consideration, The vast expenditures incident 
to the military and naval operations required for the 
suppression of the rebellion have been hitherto met 
with a promptitude and certainty unusual in similar 


circumstances; and the public credit has been fully- 


maintained. The continuance of the war, however, 
and the increased disbursements made necessary by 
the augmented forces now in the field, demand your 
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best reflections as to the best modes of providing the 
necessary revenue, without injury to business, and 
with the least possible burdens upon labor. 

The suspension of specific payments by the Banks, 
soon after the commencement of your last session, made 
large issues of United States notes unavoidable. In 
no other way could the payment of the troops, and the 
satisfaction of other just demands, be so economically 
or so well provided for. The eo raerg legislation of 
Congress, securing the receivability of these notes for 
loans and internal duties, and making them a legal ten- 
der for other debts, has made them a universal curren- 
eh and has satisfied partially at least, and for the time, 

e long felt want of an uniform circulating medium, 
saving thereby to the people immense sums in dis- 
counts and exchanges, 

A return to specie payments, however, at the 
earliest period compatible with due regard to all inter- 
ests concerned, should ever be kept in view. Fluctua- 
tions in the value of currency are always injurious, and 
to reduce these fluctuations to the lowest possible 
point will always be a leading purpose in wise legisla- 
tion. Convertibility, prompt and certain convertibil- 
ity into coin, is generally acknowledged to be the best 
and surest safe inst them ; and it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether a circulation of United States 
notes, payable in coin, and sufficiently large for the 
wants of the mh can be permanently, usefully, and 
safely maintain 

Is there, then, any other mode in which the neces- 
sary provision for the — wants can be made, and 
the great advantages of a safe and uniform currency 
secured ? 

I know of none which promises so certain results, 
and is, at the same time, so unobjectionable as the or- 
ganization of banking associations, under a general act 
of Congress, well guarded in its pp ba tp To such 
associations the Government might furnish circulatin 
notes, on the security of United States bonds deposi 
in the Treasury. These notes, prepared under the 
supervision of proper officers, being uniform in ap- 
pearance and security, and convertible always into 
coin, would at once protect labor against the evils of a 
vicious currency, and facilitate commerce by cheap 
and safe exchanges. 

A moderate reservation from the interest on the 
bonds would compensate the United States for the 
preparation and distribution of the notes, and a gen- 
eral supervision of the system, and would lighten the 
burden of that part of the public debt employed as se- 
curities. The public credit, moreover, would be great- 
ly improved, and the negotiation of new loans P cic d 
facilitated by the steady market demand for Govern- 
ment bonds which the adoption of the proposed sys- 
tem would create. 

It is an additional recommendation of the measure, 
of considerable weight, in my judgment, that it would 
reconcile-as far as possible all existing interests, by 
the opportunity offered to existing institutions to re- 
organize under the act, substituting only the secured 
uniform national circulation for the | and various 
circulation, secured and unsecured, now issued by 
them. 

The receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, in- 
cluding loans, and balance from the preceding year, 
for the fiscal year ending on the 30th June, 1562, were 
$583,885,247 06, of which sum $49,056,397 62 were 
derived from customs; $1,795,331 73 from the direct 
tax; from public lands, $152,203 77 ; from miscella- 
neous sources, $931,787 64; from loans in all forms, 
$529,692,460 50. The remainder, $2,257,065 50, was 
the balance from last year. ‘ 

The disbursements during the same period were for 
Con ional, Executive, and Judicial purposes, $5,- 
939,009 29 ; for foreign intercourse, $1,339,710 35; for 
miscellaneous expenses, includin the mints, loans, 

t office deficiencies, aenenoe r revenue, and = 
ike charges, $14,129,771 50; for expenses under 
the eee Department, $3,102,985 52; under the 
War Department, $394,368,407 36; under the Navy 
Department, $42,674,569 69 ; for interest on public 
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debt, $13,190,324 45; and for payment of public debt, 
including reimbursement of temporary loan, and re- 
demptions, $96,096,922 09; making an aggregate of 
$570,841,700 25, and leaving a balance in the Treas- 
4 on the 1st day of July, 1862, of $13,043,546 81. 

t should be observed that the sum of $96,096,922 
09, expended for reimbursements and redemption of 
ea debt, being included also in the loans made, ma, 

e properly deducted, both from receipts and expendi- 
tures, leaving the actual receipts for the year $487,- 
788,824 97, and the expenditures, $474,744,778 16. 

Other information on the subject of the finances will 
be found in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to whose statements and views I invite your most 
candid and considerate attention. 

The reports of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are herewith transmitted. These reports, though 
lengthy, are scarcely more than brief abstracts of the 
very numerous and extensive transactions and opera- 
tions conducted through those Departments. Nor 
could I give a summary of them here, upon any prin- 
ciple which would admit of its being much shorter 
than the reports themselves. I therefore content my- 
self with laying the reports before you, and asking 
your attention to them. 

It gives me pleasure to report a decided improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the Post Office De- 

artment, as compared with several preceding years. 

he receipts for the fiscal year 1861 amounted to $8,- 
849,296 40, which embraced the revenue from all the 
States of the Union for three quarters of that year. 
N sie peta ieg | the cessation of revenue from the so- 
called seceded States during the last fiscal year, the 
increase of the correspondence of the loyal States has 
been sufficient to produce a revenue during the same 
year of $8,299,820 90, being only $50,000 less than was 
derived from all the States of the Union during the 
revious year. The expenditures show a still more 
avorable result. The amount expended in 1861 was 
$13,606,759 11. For the last year the amount has 
been reduced to $11,125,364 18, showing a decrease 
of about $2,481,000 in the expenditures as compared 
with the preceding year, and about $3,750,000 as com- 
ared with the fiscal year 1860. The deficiency in the 

epartment for the previous year was $4,551,966 98. 
For the last fiscal year it was reduced to $2,112,814 
57. These favorable results are in part owing to the 
cessation of mail service in the insurrectionary States, 
and in part to a careful review of all expenditures in 
that department in the interest of economy. The ef- 
ficiency of the postal service, it is believed, has also 
been much improved. The Postmaster General has 
also opened a correspondence, through the Depart- 
ment of State, with foreign Governments, proposing a 
convention of postal representatives for the purpose 
of simplifying the rates of foreign postage, and to ex- 
pedite the foreign mails. This proposition, equally, 
important to our adopted citizens and to the commer- 
cial interests of this country, has been favorably enter- 
tained and eg Be to by all the Governments from 
whom replies have been received. 

I ask the attention of Congress to the suggestions of 
the Postmaster General ee 85 report respecting the 
further legislation required, in his opinion, for the 
benefit of the postal service. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports as follows in 
regard to the public lands: 


The public lands have ceased to be a source of revenue, 
From the ist July, 1861, to the 80th September, 1862, the 
entire cash receipts from the sale of lands were $137,476 26 
—a sum much less than the expenses of our land system 
during the same period. The homestead law, which will 
take effect on the Ist of January next, offers such induce- 
ments to settlers that sales for cash cannot be expected, to 
an extent sufficient to meet the expense of the General 
Land Office, and the cost of surveying and bringing the land 
into market. 


The discrepancy between the sum here stated as 
arising from the sales of the public lands, and the sum 
derived from the same source as reported from the 
Treasury Department, arises, as I understand, from 
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the fact that the periods of time, though apparently, 
were not really coincident at the beginning point—the 
Treasury report including a considerable sum now 
which had previously been reported from the Interior 
—sufliciently large to greatly overreach the sum de- 
rived from the three months now reported upon by the 
Interior, and uot by the Treasury. 

The Indian tribes upon our frontiers have, during 
the past year, manifested a spirit of insubordination, 
and, at several points, have engaged in open hostilities 
against the white settlements in their vicinity. The 
tribes occupying the Indian sonny south of Kansas 
renounced their allegiance to the United States, and 
entered into treaties with the insurgents. Those who 
remained loyal to the United States were driven from 
the country, The chief of the Cherokees has visited 
this city for the purpose of restoring the former rela- 
tions of the tribe with the United States. He alleges 
that they were constrained, by superior force, to enter 
into treaties with the insurgents, and that the United 
States neglected to furnish the protection which their 
treaty stipulations required. 

In the month of August last, the Sioux Indians, in 
Minnesota, attacked the settlements in their vicinity 
with extreme ferocity, killing, indiscriminately, men, 
women, and children. This attack was wholly unex- 
pected, and therefore no means of defence had been 
peovsece. It is estimated that not less than eight 

undred persons were killed by the Indians, and a 
pe amount of property was destroyed. How thi 
outbreak was induced is not definitely known, and 
suspicions, which may be unjust, need not to be stat- 
ed. Information was received by the Indian Bureau, 
from different sources, about the time hostilities were 
commenced, that a simultaneous attack was to be 
made upon the white settlements by all the tribes be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, 
The State of Minnesota has suffered great injury from 
this Indian war. A large portion of her territory has 
been depopulated, and a severe loss has been sus- 


tained by the destruction of property. The people of . 


that State manifest much anxiety for the removal of 
the tribes beyond the limits of the State as a guar- 
antee against future hostilities. . The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs will furnish full details. I submit for 
your especial consideration whether our Indian system 
shall not be remodelled. Many wise and good men 
have impressed me with the belief that this can be 
profitably done. 

I submit a statement of the proceedings of commis- 
sioners, which shows the progress that has been made 
in the enterprise of constructing the Pacific railroad. 
And this suggests the earliest completion of this road, 
and also the favorable action of Congress upon the 
projects now pending before them for enlarging the 
capacities of the great canals in New York and Illinois, 
as being of vital and rapidly increasing importance to 
the whole nation, and especially to the vast interior 
region hereinafter to be noticed at some greater length. 
I purpose having prepared and laid before you at an 
early day some interesting and valuable statistical in- 
formation upon this subject. The military and com- 
mercial importance of enlarging the Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal, and improving the Illinois river, is present- 
ed in the report of Col. Webster to the Secretary of 
War, and now transmitted to Congress. I respect- 
fully ask attention to it. 

‘0 carry out the provisions of the act of Congress of 
the 15th of May last, I have caused the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States to be organized. _ 

he Commissioner informs me that within the period 
of a few months this department has established an 
extensive system of correspondence and exchanges, 
both at home and abroad, which promises to effect 
highly beneficial results in the development of a cor- 
rect knowledge of recent improvements in agriculture, 
in the introduction of new products, and in the collec- 
tion of the agricultural statistics of the different States, 
Also, that it will soon be prepared to distribute largely 
seeds, cereals, plants Re cuttings, and has already 
published and liberally diffused much valuable in- 


~- 
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formation in anticipation of a more elaborate report, 
which will in due time be furnished, embracing some 
valuable tests in chemical science now in progress in 
the laboratory. 

The creation of this department was for the more 
immediate benefit of a large class of our most valuable 
citizens ; and I trust that the liberal basis upon which 
it has been organized will not only meet your appro- 
bation, but that it will realize, at no distant day, al the 
fondest anticipations of its most sanguine friends, and 
become the fruitful source of advantage to all our people. 

On the 22d day of September last a proclamation 
was issued by the Executive, a copy of which is here- 
with submitted. 

In accordance Sc hry aoe eng expressed in foo 
second paragraph 0: paper, I now respect! 
recall your attention to what may be called “ seems 4 
sated emancipation.” 

A nation may besaid to consist of its territory, its 
people, and its laws. The territory is the only part 
which is of certain durability. ‘One generation pass- 
eth away and another generation cometh, but the 
earth abideth forever.” It is of the first importance 
to duly consider and estimate this ever enduring part. 
That portion of the earth’s surface which is owned and 
inhabited by the people of the United States is well 

ted to the home of one national family ; and it is 

not well ees fe for two or more. Its vast extent and 

its variety of climate and productions are of advantage 

in this for one people, whatever they might have 

been in former Steams, telegraphs, and intelli- 

oe have brought these to be an advantageous com- 
ination for one united le. 

In the In I briefly pointed out the 
total inadequacy of disunion as a remedy for the dif- 
ferences between the peor of the two sections. I did 
so in language which I cannot improve, and which, 
therefore, I beg to repeat: 

“One section of our coun believes slavery is 
right, and ought to be extended, while the other be- 
lieves it is wrong, and ought not to be extended. This 
is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive slave 
clause of the Constitution, and the law for the suppres- 
sion of the foreign slave trade, are each as well en- 
forced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a communi- 
ty where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people 
abide by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a 
few break over in each. is, ink, cannot be per- 
fectly cured; and it would be worse in both cases 
after the separation of the sections than before. The 
foreign slave trade, now imperfectly suppressed, 
would be ultimately revived without restriction in one 
section ; while fugitive slaves, now only partially sur- 
rendered, would not be surrendered at all by the other. 

“Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We 
cannot remove our respective sections from each other, 
nor build an impassable wall between them, A hus- 
».band and wife may be divorced and go out of the 

Bean and beyond the reach of each other; but the 
is ifferent parts of our country cannot do this. They 
cannot but remain face to face; and intercourse, either 
amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is 
it possible, then, to make that intercourse more ad- 
van us or more satisfactory after separation than 
before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully en- 
forced between aliens than laws can among friends? 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides, and no n on 
the other, you cease fighting, the identical ol ques- 
tions, as to terms of intercourse, are again upon you. 

There is no line, straight or crooked, suitable for a 
national boundary upon which to divide. Trace 
through, from east to west, upon the line between the 
free and slave country, and we shall find a little more 


than one third of its length are rivers, easy to be cross- . 


ed, and populated, or soon to be populated, thickl 
upon oth aides; while nearly all its remaining len 

are merely surveyors’ lines, over which people may 
walk back and forth without any consciousness of their 
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resence. No part of this line can be made any more 

ifficult to pass by writing it down on paper, on parch- 
ment, as a national boundary. The fact of separationy 
if it com gives up, on the part of the ing sec- 
tion, the tive slave clause, along with all other 
peg Phase, precen upon the section seceded 

m, while ould expect no treaty stipulation woul 
ah paper to — its place Ay . 

jut there is another culty. The great interior 
region, bounded east by the Alle hanies north by the 
British dominions, west by the Rock Mountains, and 
south by the line along which the culture of corn and 
cotton meets, and which includes part of Virginia, 
fai of Tennessee, all of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
ichigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and the Territories of Dakota, Nebraska, 
and part of Colorado, already has above ten millions 
of people, and will have fifty millions within fifty 
es if not prevented by any political folly or mistake. 
t contains more than one third of the country owned 
by the United States—certainly more than one million 
of square miles. Once half as populous as Massachu- 
setts already is it would have morethan seventy-five 
millions of people. A glance at the map shows that, 
territorially speaking, it is the great body of the Repub- 
lic. The other parts are but marginal borders to it, the 
magnificent region sloping west from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific being the deepest and also the richest 
in undeveloped resources. In the production of pro- 
visions, ns, grasses, and all which proceed from 
them, this great interior region is naturally one of the 
most important of the world. Ascertain from the 
statistics the small proportion of the region which has 
as the been brought into cultivation, and also the large 
and rapidly increasing amount of its products, and we 
shall be overwhelmed with the magnitude of the pros- 
pect presented. And yet this region has no seacoast, 
touches no ocean anywhere. As part of one nation, its 
ona now find, and ee forever find, their way to 
pe by New York, to South America and Africa by 
New Orleans, and to Asia by San Francisco. But sep- 
arate our common country into two nations, as design- 
ed by the present rebellion, and every man of this great 
interior region is thereby cut off from some one or 
more of these outlets, not perhaps by a physical bar- 
rier, but by embarrassing and onerous trade regula- 
tions. 

And this is true, wherever a dividing or boundary 
line may be fixed. Place it between the now free and 
slave country, or place it south of Kentucky or north 
of Ohio, and still the truth remains that none south of 
it can trade to any port or place north of it, and none 
north of it can trade to any port or place south of it, 
except upon terms dictated by a Government foreign 
to them. These outlets, east, west, and south, are 
indispensable to the well-being of the people inhabit- 
ing and to inhabit this vast interior region. Which 
of the three may be the best is no yee question. 
All are better than either, and all of right belong to 
that people and to their successors forever. True, to 
themselves, they will not ask where a line of rapa 
tion shall be, but will vow rather that there shall be 
no such line. Nor are the —— ions less inter- 
ested in these communications to and through them to 
the great outside world. They too, and each of them, 
must have access to this Egypt of the West, without 
paying toll at the crossing of any national boundary. 

Our national strife springs not from our permanent 
part; not from the land we inhabit; not from our 
national homestead. There is no possible severing of 
this, but would multiply and not mitigate evils among 
us. In all its adaptations and aptitudes, it demands 
union,and abhors separation. In fact it would ere 
long force reunion, however much of blood and treas- 
ure the separation might have cost. F 

Our strife pertains to ourselves—to the passing 

nerations eee and it can without convulsion be 

ushed forever with the passing of one generation. 

In this view, I recommend the — of the fol- 
lowing resolution and articles amendatory to the Con- 
stitution of the United States: 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled (two 
qiinds of both Houses concurring), That the following ar- 

icles be bse to the Legislatures (or Conventions) of the 
several States as amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, all or any of which articles when ratified by 
three fourths of the said Legislatures (or Conventions) to 
be valid as part or parts of the said Constitution, viz.: 

ArtioLe — Every State wherein slavery now exists which 
shall abolish the same therein at any time or times before 
the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thon- 
sand and nine hundred, shall receive compensation from the 
United States, as follows, to wit: 

The President of the United States shall deliver to every 
such State bonds of the United States, bearing interest at 
the rate of —— per cent. per annum, to an amount equal to 
the aggregate sum of for each slave shown to have 
been ote by the eighth census of the United States, said 
bonds to be delivered to such State by instalments, or in one 
parcel, at the completion of the abolishment, accordingly as 
the same shall have been gradual, or at one time, within 
such State; and interest shall begin to run upon any such 
bond only from the proper time of its delivery as aforesaid. 
Any State having received bonds as aforesaid, and after- 
ward reintroducing or tolerating slavery therein, shall re- 
fund to the United States the bonds so received, or the value 
thereof, and all interest paid thereon, 

ARTICLE — All slayes who shall have enjoyed actual free- 
dom by the chances of the war, at any time before the end 
of the rebellion, shall be forever free; but all owners of such 
who shall not have been disloyal shall be compensated for 
them, at the same rates as is provided for States atoning 
abolishment of slavery, but in such way that no slave shal 
be twice accounted for. 

ARTICLE — Congress may appropriate money, and other- 
wise provide, for colonizing free colored net with their 
eg consent, at any place or places without the United 

tes. 


I beg pereers to discuss these proposed articles 
at some length. Without slavery the rebellion could 
never have existed; without slavery it could not con- 
tinue. 

Among the friends of the Union there is great diver- 
sity of sentiment and of policy in regard to slavery, 
and the African race amongst us. Some would perpet- 
uate slavery ; some would abolish it suddenly and with- 
out compensation; some would abolish it gradually 
and with compensation; some would remove the freed 
people from us, and some would retain them with us; 
and there are yet other minor diversities. Because of 
these diversities we waste much strength in struggles 
among ourselves. By mutual concession we should 
harmonize and act together, This would be compro- 
mise; but it would be compromise among the friends 
and not with the enemies oF the Union. These articles 
are intended to embody a plan of such mutual conces- 
sions. If the plan shall be adopted, it is assumed that 
emancipation will follow at least in several of the 
States. 

As to the first article the main points are: first, the 
emancipation; secondly, the length of time for consum- 
mating it—thirty-seven years; and, thirdly, the com- 
pensation. 

The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the ad- 
vocates of perpetual slavery; but the length of time 
should Sees mitigate their dissatisfaction. Thetime 
spares both races from the evils of sudden derange- 
ment—in fact from the necessity of any derangement 
—while most of those whose habitual course of thought 
will be disturbed by the measure will have passed 
away beforeitsconsummation, They will never see it. 
Another class will hail the prospect of emancipation, 
but will deprecate the length of time. They will feel 
that it gives too little to the now living slaves. But it 
really ere them much. It saves them from the va- 
grant destitution which must largely attend immediate 
emancipation in localities where their numbers are ver 
great; and it gives the inspiring assurance that their 

osterity shall be free forever. The plan leaves to each 
State choosing to act under it to abolish slavery now 
or at the end of the century, or at any intermediate 
time, or by degrees, extending over the whole or any 
part of the period; and it obliges no two States to pro- 
ceed alike. It also provides for compensation, and 
generally the mode of making it. This, it would seem, 
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must further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who 
favor perpetual slavery, and especially of those who 
are to receive the compensation. Doubtless some of 
those who are to pay and not to receive will object. Yet 
the measure is both just and economical. In a certain 
sense, the liberation of slaves is the destruction of 
propery pape acquired by descent or by purchase, 

he same as any other pie ys It is no less true for 
having been often said, that the people of the South 
are not more responsible for the original introduction 
of this property than are the people of the North; and 
when it is remembered how unhesitatingly we all use 
cotton and sugar, and share the profits of dealing in 
them, it may not be quite safe to say that the South 
has been more responsible than the North for its con- 
tinuance. If, then, for a common object this property 
is to be sacrificed, is it not just that it be done at a 
common charge? 

And if with less money, or money more easily paid, 
we can preserve the benefits of the Union by this means 
than we can by the war alone, is it not also economical 
to do it? Let us consider it, then. Let us ascertain 
the sum we have expended in the war since compen- 
sated emancipation was proposed last March, and con- 
sider whether, if that measure had been promptly ac- 
cepted by even some of the Slave States, the same sum 
would not have done more to close the war than has 
been otherwise done. If so, the measure would save 
money, and, in that view, would be a prudent and eco- 
nomical measure. Certainly it is not so easy to pay 
something as it is to pay nothing; but it is easier to 
pay a large sum than it is to pay alarger one, And 
it 1s easier to pay any sum when we are able than it is 
to pay it before we are able. The war requires large 
sums, and requires them at once. The aggregate sum 
necessary for compensated emancipation of course 
would be large. But it would require no ready cash, 
nor the bonds even, any faster than the emancipation 
progresses. This might not, and probably would not, 
close before the end of the thirty-seven years. At that 
time we shall probably have a hundred millions of peo- 
ple to share the burden, instead of thirty-one millions, 
as now. And not only so, but the increase of our pop- 
ulation may be expected to continue for a long time 
after that period as rapidly as before; because our ter- 
ritory will not have become full. I do not state this 
inconsiderately. 

At the same ratio of increase which we have main- 
tained, on an average, from our first national census, 
in 1790, until that of 1860, we should, in 1900, have a 
population of 103,208,415. And why may we not con- 
tinue that ratio far beyond that period? Our abundant 
room—our broad national homestead—is our ample re- 
source. Were our territory as limited as are the Brit- 
ish Isles, very certainly our population could not ex- 
pand as stated. Instead of receiving the foreign born 
as now, we should be compelled to send part of the na- 
tive born away. But such is not our condition. We 
have two millions nine hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand square miles. Europe has three millions and eight 
hundred thousand, with a population averaging seven- 
ty-three and one third persons to the square mile. 
Why may not our country at some time average as 
many? 1 it less fertile? Has it more waste surface, 
by mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other causes? 
Is it inferior to Europe in any natural advantage? If 
then we are, at some time, to be as populous as Eu- 
rope, how soon? As to when this may be, we can 
judge by the past and the present; as to when it will 
4 if ever, depends much on whether we maintain the 
Union. Several of our States are already above the 
average of Europe—seventy-three and a third to the 
square mile. Massachusetts has 157; Rhode Island 
188; Connecticut 99; New York and New Jersey, each 
80. Also two other great States, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are not far below, the former having 63 and the 
latter 59. The States already above the Kuropean ay- 
erage, except New York, have increased in as rapid a 
ratio, since passing that point, as ever before; while 
no one of them is equal to some other parts of our coun- 
try in natural capacity for sustaining a dense population. 
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' Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its 
tee and ratio of increase, for the several decen- 
nial periods, to be as follows: 

1790.... 8,929,827 

1800.... 5,805,937 rat per cent. ratio of increase. 


83.18 “ “ “ 
83.49 % 
32.67 “ “ “ 

23,191,876 we 

1860.... 31,443,790 S 


This shows an ave decennial increase of 34.60 
per cent. in population through the seventy years, from 
our first to our last census yettaken. Itis seen that the 
ratio of increase, at no one of these two periods, is 
either two per cent. below or two per cent. above the 
average ; thus showing how inflexible, and consequently 
how reliable, the law of increase in our case is. Assum- 
ing that jt will continue, it gives the following results: 


SR Aes Sa 42,328, 

OGD... 3.005. ee eres 56,967,216 
BOON ChdicwistisoNe Jscceetescces. 76,677,372 
1900... ccvccecesceeses 108,208,415 
MD stale cease Ri scas rates dates eadsttees 138,918,526 
bal Tac eons Cae 186,984; 

a ah ame ite ip aabgi 251,630,914 


These figures show that ourcountry may be as pop- 
ulous as Europe now is at some point between 1920 and 
1930—say about 1925—our territory, at seventy-three 
and a third persons to the square mile, being of cupa- 
city to contain 217,186,000 

d we will reach this, too, if we do not ourselves 
relinquish the chance, by the folly and evils of disunion, 
or by long and arent 3 wars springing from the only 
great element of national discord among us. While it 
cannot be foreseen exactly how much one huge exam- 
ple of secession, breeding lesser ones indefinitely, would 
retard population, civilization, and Prseperity no one 

- ean doubt that the extent of it would be very great and 
injurious. 

e proposed emancipation would shorten the war, 
perpetuate peace, insure this increase of population, 
and proportionately the wealth of the country. With 
these, we should pay all the emancipation would cost, 
together with our other debt, easier than we should pay 
our other debt without it. If we had allowed our 
old national debt to run at six per cent. per annum, 
simple interest, from the end of our Revolutionary 
struggle until to-day, without paying anything on 
either principal or interest, each man of us would owe 
less upon that debt now than each man owed upon it 
then; and this because our increase of men, through 
the whole period, has been greater than six per cent. ; 
has run faster than the interest upon the debt. Thus, 
time alone relieves a debtor nation, so long as its pop- 
ulation increases faster than unpaid interest accumu- 
lates on its debt. 

This fact would be no excuse for delaying payment of 
what is justly due; but it shows the great importance 
of time in this connection—the great advantage of a 
_—, by which we shall not have to pay until we num- 

r a hundred millions, what, by a different policy, we 
would have to pay now, when we number but thirty- 
one millions. In a word, it shows that a dollar will 
be much harder to pay for the war than will be a dol- 
lar for the emancipation on the proposed plan, And 
then the latter will cost no blood, no precious life, It 
will be a saving of both. ; 

As to the second article, I think it would be imprac- 
ticable to return to bondage, the class of persons there- 
in contemplated. Some of them, dou tless, in the 
property sense, belong to loyal owners; and hence 
provision is made in this article for compensating such. 

The third article relates to the future of the freed 

ple. It does not oblige, but merely authorizes 
Bougtéas to aid in ee such as_ _ consent. 
This ought not to be regarded as objectionable on the 
one hand or on the other, in so much as it comes to 
nothing unless by the mutual consent of the people to 
be deported, and the American voters, through their 
representatives in Congress. 
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I cannot make it better known than it already is that 
I strongly favor colonization. And yet I wish to say 
there is an objection urged m coreg free colored persons 
remaining in the country which is largely imaginary, 
if not sometimes malicious. 

It is insisted that their presence Would injure and 
displace white labor and white laborers. If there ever 
could be a proper time for mere catch arguments, that 
time surely is not now. In times like the present men 
should utter nothing for which they would not willingly 
be responsible through time and ineternity. Isittrue, 
then, that colored people can displace any more white 
labor by being free than by remaining slaves? If they 
stay in their old places they jostle no white laborers ; 
if they leave their old places they leave them open to 
white laborers. Logically, there is neither more nor 
less of it. Emancipation even without deportation, 
would probably enhance the wages of white labor, and, 
very surely, would not reduce them. Thus the cus- 
tomary amount of labor would still have to be perform- 
ed—the freed people would surely not do more than 
their old proportion of it, and very probably for a time 
would do less, leaving an Sencanet part to white la- 
borers, bringing their labor into greater demand, and 
consequently enhancing the wages of it. With de- 
portation, even to a limited extent, enhanced wages 
to white labor is mathematically certain. Labor is 
like any other commodity in the market—increase the 
demand for it and increase the price of it. Reduce 
the supply of black labor, by colonizing the black la- 
borer out of the country, and by precis “Ee much you 
increase the demand for and wages of white labor. 

But it is dreaded that the freed people will swarm 
forth and cover the whole land! Are they not already 
in the land? Will liberation make them any more nu- 
merous? Equally distributed among the whites of the 
whole country, and there would be but one colored to 
seven whites. Could the one, in any way, greatly dis- 
turb the seven? There are many communities now 
having more than one free colored person to seven 
whites; and this, without any apparent consciousness 
of evilfrom it. The District of Columbia and the States 
of Maryland and Delaware are all in this condition. 
The District has more than one free colored to six 
whites; and yet, in its frequent petitions to Congress, 
I believe it has never presented the presence of free 
colored persons as one of its grievances. But why 
should emancipation South send the freed people North? 
People of any color seldom run unless there be some- 
thing to run from. Heretofore colored people to some 
extent have fled North from bondage; and now, per- 
haps, from bondage and destitution. But if gradual 
emancipation and deportation be adopted they will 
have neither to flee from. Their old masters will give 
them wages at least until new laborers can be procured, 
and the freed men in turn will gladly give their labor 
for the wages till new homes can be found for them in 
congenial climes and with people of their own blood 
and race. This proposition can be trusted on the mu- 
tual interests involved. And in any event, cannot the 
North decide for itself whether to receive them? 

Again, as practice proves more than theory, in any 
ease, has there been any irruption of colored a 
northward because of the abolishment of slavery in 
District last spring? 

What I have said of the proportion of free colored 
persons to the whites in the District is from the census 
of 1860, having no reference to persons called contra- 
bands, nor to those made free by the act of Congress 
abolishing slavery here. Et 

The plan consisting of these articles is recommended, 
not but that a restoration of national authority would 
be accepted without its adoption. 

Nor will the war, nor proceedings under the procla- 
mation of September 22, 1862, be stayed because of the 
recommendation of this plan. Its timely adoption, I 
doubt not, would bring restoration, and thereby stay 
both 


And, notwithstanding this plan, the recommendation 
that Congress provide by law for compensating any 
State which may adopt emancipation before this plan 
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shall have been acted upon, is hereby earnestly renew- 
ed. Such would be only an advance part of the plan, 
and the same arguments apply to both. 

This plan is coneanenaied as a means, not in exclu- 
sion of, but additional to, all others for restoring and 
te g the national authority throughout the Union. 

he subject is "stokent exclusively in its economical 
aspect. The plan would, I am confident, secure peace 
more speedily, and maintain it more erry than 
can be done by force alone; while all it would cost, 
considering amounts, and manner of paysount, and 
times of payment, would be easier paid than will be the 
additional cost of the war, if we rely solely upon force. 
It is much—very much—that it would cost no blood 
at all. 

The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. 
It cannot become such without the concurrence of, first 
two-thirds of Congress, and afterward three-fourths of 
the States. The requisite three-fourths of the States 
will necessarily include seven of the Slave States, 
Their concurrence, if obtained, will give assurance of 
their severally adopting emancipation, at no very dis- 
tant day, upon the new constitutional terms. This as- 
surance would end the struggle now, and save the 
Union forever. 

I do not = the gravity which should character- 
ize a paper addressed to the Congress of the nation by 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Nor do I forget 
that some of you are my seniors; nor that many of you 
have more experience than I in the conduct of public 
affairs. Yet I trust that, in view of the great respon- 
sibility resting upon me, you will perceive no want of 
respect to yourselves in any undue earnestness I may 
seem to display. 

Is it doubted, then, that the i I propose, if adopt- 
ed, would shorten the war, and thus lessen its expend- 
iture of money and of blood? Is it doubted that it 
would restore the national authority and national pros- 
perity, and perpetuate both indefinitely? Is it doubted 
that we here—Congress and Executive—can secure its 
adoption? Will not the good people respond to a uni- 
ted and earnest appeal from us? Can we, can they, 
by any other means, so certainly or so speedily assure 
these vital objects? We can succeed only by concert. 
It is not “can any of us imagine better?” but “can 
we all do better?” Object whatsoever is possible, 
still the question recurs, ‘“‘can we do better?” The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and 
we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew, and act anew. We must 
disenthral ourselves, and then we shall save our 
country. 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We of 
this Congress and this Administration will be remem- 
bered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The 
fiery trial through which we pass will light us down 
in honor or dishonor to the latest generation. We say 
we are for the Union, The world will not forget that 
we say this. We know how to save the Union. The 
world knows we do know how to save it. We—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. 
In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom to 
the free—honorable alike in what we give and what we 

reserve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last 
hope of earth. Other means may succeed; this 
could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just—a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud and God must forever bless. 
ECEMBER 1, 1862. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Inaugural Address of Jerrerson Davis on en- 
tering upon his duties as President of the 
Confederate States under the “ Permanent 
Constitution,” Feb. 22, 1862. 

Fettow Citizens: On this the birthday of the man 


most identified with the establishment of American in- 
dependence, and beneath the monument erected to 
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commemorate his heroic virtues and those of his com- 
patriots, we have assembled to usher into existence 
the permanent Government of the Confederate States, 
Through this instrumentality, under the favor of Di- 
vine Providence, we hope to perpesaey the principles 
of our Revolutionary fathers. The day, the memory, 
and the purpose seem fitly associated. 

It is with mingled feelings of humility and pride 
that I appear to take, in the pecsenen of the people and 
before high Heaven, the oath prescribed as a qualifi- 
cation for the exalted station to which the unanimous 
voice of the people has called me. Deeply sensible of 
all that is implied by this manifestation of the people’s 
confidence, I am yet more profoundly palais. = the 
vast responsibility of the office, and humbly feel my 
own unworthiness. 

In return for their kindness I can only offer assur- 
ances of the gratitude with which it is received, and 
can but pledge a zealous devotion of every fpoully to 
the service of those who have chosen me as their 


Chief Magistrate. 
When a long course of class legislation, directed not 
to the general welfare but to the aggrandizement of 


the Northern section. of the Union, culminated in a 
warfare on the domestic institutions of the Southern 
States—when the dogmas of a sectional party, sub- 
stituted for the provisions of the constitutional com- 
pact, threatened to destroy the sovereign rights of the 

tates, six of those States, withdrawing from the 
Union, confederated together to exercise the right and 
perform the duty of instituting a Government which 
would better secure the liberties for the preservation 
of which that Union was established. ° 

Whatever of hope some may have entertained that a 
returning sense of justice would remove the danger 
with which our rights were threatened, and render it 
possible to preserve the Union of the Constitution, 
must have been dispelled by the malignity and bar- 
barity of the Northern States in the prosecution of the 
existing war, The confidence of the most hopeful 
among us must have been destroyed by the disregard 
they have recently exhibited for all the time-honored 
bulwarks of civil and religious liberty. Bastiles filled 
with prisoners, arrested without civil process or in- 
dictment duly found; the writ of habeas corpus sus- 
caret he xecutive mandate; a State Legislature 
controlled by the imprisonment of members whose 
avowed principles suggested to the Federal Executive 
that there might be another added to the list of Seceded 
States; elections held under threats of a military pow- 
er; civil officers, peaceful citizens, and gentle women 
incarcerated for opinion’s sake, proclaimed the inca- 
pacity of our late associates to administer a Govern- 
ment as free, liberal, and humane as that established 
for our common use. 

For proof of the sincerity of our purpose to maintain 
our ancient institutions we may point to the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederacy and the laws enacted under 
it, as well as to the fact that through all the necessities 
of an unequal struggle there has been no act on our 
part to impair personal liberty, or the freedom of 
speech, of thought, or of the press. The courts have 
been open, the judicial functions fully executed, and 
every right of the peaceful citizen maintained as secure- 
ly as if a war of invasion had not disturbed the land. 

The people of the States now confederated became 
convinced that the Government of the United States 
had fallen into. the hands of a sectional majority, who 
would pervert that most sacred of all trusts to the 
destruction of the rights which it was pledged to pro- 
tect. They believed that to remain longer in the 
Union would subject them to a continuance of djs- 

araging discrimination, submission to which would 

e inconsistent with their welfare, and intolerable to a 
proud people. They therefore determined to sever 
its bonds and establish a new Confederacy for them- 
selves. 

The experiment instituted by our Revolutionary 
fathers, of a voluntary union of sovereign States for 
purposes specified in a solemn compact, had been per- 
verted by those who, feeling power and forgetting 
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tec determined to respect no law but their own 
The Government had ceased to answer the ends 
for which it was ordained and established. To save 
selves from a revolution which, in its silent and 
id pro was about to place us under the des- 
tism of num and to preserve in spirit, as well 
as in form, a system of government we believed to be 
eel fitted to our condition, and full of promise 
mankind, we determined to make a new association, 
composed of States homogeneous in interest, in policy, 
and in feeling. 

_ True to our traditions of peace and our love of jus- 
tice, we sent Commissioners to the United States to 
propose a fair and amicable settlement of all questions 
of public debt or property which might be in dispute. 

3ut the Government at Washington, denying our 
rights to self-government, refused even to listen to any 

posals for a peaceful separation. Nothing was then 
to us but to prepare for war. 

The first year in our history has been the most 
eventful in the annals of this continent. A new Govern- 
ment has been established, and its machinery put in op- 
eration over an area exceeding seven hundred thousand 
Square miles. The great principles upon which we have 
been willing to hazard everything that isdear to man, 
have made conquests for us which could never have been 
achieved by the sword. Our confederacy has grown 
from six to thirteen States, and Maryland, ly 
united to us by hallowed memories and material in- 
terests, will, I believe, when able to speak with un- 
stifled voice, connect her destiny with the South. Our 
people have rallied with unexampled unanimity to the 
support of the eg principles of constitutional 

vernment, with firm resolve to perpetuate by arms 

e rights which they could not peacefully secure, 
- A million of men, it is estimated, are now standing in 
hostile array and waging war along a frontier of 
thousands of miles. ttles have been fought, sieges 
have been conducted, and although the contest’ is not 
ended, and the tide for the moment is against us, the 
final result in our favor is not doubtful. 

iod is near at hand when our foes must sink 

e immense load of debt which they have in- 
—a debt which in their effort to subjugate us 
has already attained such fearful dimensions as will 
subject them to burdens which must continue to op- 
press them for generations to come. 

We, too, have had our trials and difficulties. That 
we are to escape them in the future is not be hoped. 
It was to be expected when we entered upon this war 
that it would expose our people to sacrifices and cost 
them much, both of money and blood. But we knew 
the value of the object for which we struggled, and 
und the nature of the war in which we were 
engaged. Nothing could be so bad a failure, and an 

ifice would be cheap as the price of success in su 
a contest. - 

But the picture has its lights as well as its shadows. 
This great strife has awakened in the people the high- 
est emotions and qualities of the human soul. It is 
cultivating feelings of patriotism, virtue, and courage. 
Instances of self-sacrifice and of generous devotion to 
the noble cause for which we are contending are rife 

hout the land. Never has a people evinced a 
more determined spirit than that now animating men, 
women, and children in every part of our country. 
Upon the first call the men fly to arms ; and wives and 
mothers send their husbands and sons to battle with- 
out a murmur of regret. in 

It was perhaps in the ordination of Providence that 
we were to be taught the value of our liberties by the 
price which we pay for them. ‘ ! 

The recollections of this great contest, with all its com- 
mon traditions of glory, of sacrifice, and of blood, will 
be the bond of harmony and enduring affection among 
the people, producing unity in policy, fraternity in 
sentiment, and joint effort in war. 

Nor have the material sacrifices of the past been made 
without some corresponding benefits. If the 9 
escence of foreign nations in a pretended bl e 


under 
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deprived us _ our agate them, it is fast mak- 
ing us a self-supporting and an independent 1 

The blockade, if effectual and pom int get d oy 
serve to divert our industry from the production of 


articles for export, and employ it in supplying commo- 


dities for domestic use. 

It is a satisfaction that we have maintained the war 
by our unaided exertions. We have neither asked nor 
received assistance from any quarter. Yet the interest 
involved is not wholly our own. The world at large is 
concerned in opening our markets to its commerce. 
When the rae yr of the Confederate States is 
recognized by the nations of the earth, and we are free 
to follow our interests and inclinations by cultivating 
foreign trade, the Southern States will offer to manu- 
facturing nations the most favorable markets which 
ever invited their commerce. Cotton, sugar, rice, to- 
bacco, provisions, timber, and naval stores will furnish 
attractive exchan. Nor would the constancy of 
those supplies be likely to be disturbed by war. Our 
confederate strength will be too great to tempt aggres- 
sion; and never was there a people whose interests 
and principles committed them so fully to a peaceful 
policy as those of the Confederate States. By the 
character of their productions they are too in- 
terested in foreign commerce wantonly to disturb it. 
War of — they cannot wage, because the con- 
stitution of their Confederacy admits of no coerced as- 
sociation. Civil war there cannot be between States 
held together by their volition only. This rule of vol- 
untary association, which cannot fail to be conser- 
vative, by securing just and impartial government at 
home, does not diminish the security of the obligation 
by which the Confederate States may be bound to for- 
eign nations. In proof of this it is to be remembered 
that, at the first moment of asserting their right of se- 
cession, these States pro a settlement on the basis 
of a common liability for the obligations of the General 
Government. 

Fellow citizens, after the struggles of ages had con- 
secrated the right of the Englishman to constitutional 
representative Government, our Colonial ancestors 
were forced to vindicate that birthright by an appeal 
to arms. Success crowned their efforts, and they pro- 
vided for their posterity a peaceful remedy against fu- 
ture sion. The tyranny of an unbridled ma- 

jority, the most odious and least responsible form of 
espotism, has denied us both the right and the reme- 
dy. Therefore we are in arms to renew such sacri- 
fices as our fathers made to the holy cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. At the darkest hour of our struggle the 
rovisional gives place to the permanent Government. 
r a series of successes and victories, which covered 
our arms with glory, we have recently met with 
serious disaster. But in the heart of a people resolved 
to be free, these disasters tend but to stimulate to in- 
creased resistance. To show ourselves worthy of the 
inheritance bequeathed to us by the patriots of the 
Revolution, we must emulate that heroic devotion 
which made reverse to them but the crucible in which 
their patriotism was refined. 

With confidence in the wisdom and virtue of those 
who will share with me the responsibility and aid me 
in the conduct of public affairs; securely relying on 
the patriotism and a of the people, of which the 

resent war has furnished so many examples, I deeply 

eel the weight of the responsibilities I now, with unaf- 
fected diffidence, am about to assume; and, —_ real- 
izing the inadequacy of human power to guide and 
sustain, my hope is reverently fixed on Him whose fa- 
vor is ever vouchsafed to the cause which is just. 
With humble gratitude and adoration, acknowledging 
the Providence which has so visibly protected 
Confederacy during its brief but eventful career, to 
Thee, O God, : er commit ren =< {ean 

i essing on my coun H 

fully invoke Thy g EF N DAVIS. 
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Message of President Davis to the Confederate 
Congress at its first Session under the “ Perma- 
nanent Constitution,” Feb. 25, 1862. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Confederate States : 

In obedience to the constitutional provision requiring 
the President from time to time to give to Congress 
information of the state of the Confederacy, and rec- 
ommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient, I have to com- 
municate that, since my Message at the last session of 
the Provisional Congress, events have demonstrated 
that the Government had attempted more than it had 
power successfully to achieve. Hence in the effort to 

rotect by our arms the whole territory of the Con- 
Federate tates, seaboard and inland, we have been so 
exposed as recently to encounter serious disasters. 
hen the Confederacy was formed the States com- 
prising it were, in the peculiar character of their pur- 
suits and a misplaced confidence in their former 
associates, to a great extent destitute of the means for 
the prosecution of the war on so gigantic a scale as 
that which it has attained. The workshops and artists 
were mainly to be found in the Northern States, and 
one of the first duties which devolved upon this Goy- 
ernment was to establish the necessary manufactories, 
and in the mean time to obtain, by purchase from 
abroad, as far as practicable, whatever was required 
for the public defence. No effort has been spared to 
effect both these ends, and, though the results have 
not equalled our hopes, it is believed that an impartial 
judgment will, upon full investigation, award to the 
various departments of the Government credit for 
having done all which human power and foresight 
enabled them to accomplish. The valor and devotion 
of the people have not only sustained the efforts of the 
Government, but have gone far to support its defi- 
ciencies. 

The active state of military preparations among the 
nations of Europe in April last, the date when our 
agents first went abroad, interposed unavoidable delays 
in the procurement of arms, and the want of a navy 
has greatly impeded our efforts to import military 
supp ies of all sorts. 

ave hoped for several days to receive official re- 
ports in relation to our discomfiture at Roanoke Island 
and the fall of Fort Donelson. They have not yet 
reached me, and I am, therefore, unable to communi- 
cate to you such information of the late events and the 
consequences resulting from them as would enable me 
to make recommendations founded upon the changed 
condition which they have produced. Enough is 
known of the surrender of Roanoke Island to make us 
feel that it was deeply humiliating, however imperfect 
may have been the preparations for defence. The 
hope is still entertained that our reported losses at 
Fort Donelson have been greatly exaggerated, inas- 
much as I am not only unwilling but enable to believe 
that a large army of our people have surrendered 
without a desperate effort to cut their way through the 
anger forces, whatever may have been their num- 
bers, and to endeavor to make a junction with other 
divisions of the army. But, in the absence of that 
exact information which can only be afforded by 
official reports, it would be premature to pass judg- 
ment, and my own is reserved, as I trust yours will 
be, until that information is received. 

In the mean time, strenuous efforts have been made 
to throw forward reénforcements to the armies at the 

ositions threatened, and I cannot doubt that the 

itter disappointments we have borne, by nerving the 
people to still greater exertions, will speedily secure 
results more accordant with our just expectations, 
and as favorable to our cause as those which marked 
the earlier periods of the war. 

The reports of the Secretaries of War and Navy will 
exhibit the mass of resources for the conduct of the 
war which we have been enabled to accumulate, not- 
withstanding the very serious difficulties against which 
we have contended. They afford cheering hope that 
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our resources, limited as they were at the beginnin 
of the contest, will, during its progress, become devel- 
oped to such an extent as fully to meet our future 


wants. 
The policy of enlistment for short terms, against 
which r have steadily contended from the commence- 


ment of the war, has, in my judgment, contributed in 
no immaterial de to the recent reverses which we 
have suffered, and even now renders it difficult to fur- 
nish you an accurate statement of the army. When the 
war first broke out many of our t fren could with 
difficulty be persuaded that it would be long or serious. 
It was not deemed possible that anything so insane 
as a persistent attempt to subjugate these States could 
be made; still less that the rr a would so far pre- 
vail as to give to the war the vast proportions which it 
has assumed. The people, incredulous of a long war, 
were naturally averse to long enlistments, and the 
early legislation of Congress rendered it impracticable 
to obtain volunteers for a greater period than twelve 
months. Now that it has become probable that the 
war will be continued through a series of years, our 
pst peer and gallant soldiers, while generally re- 
e isting, are, from the fact of having entered the 
service for a short term, compelled, in many instances, 
to home to make the necessary arrangements for 
their families during their prolonged absence. 

The quotas of new regiments for the war, called for 
from the different States, are in rapid progress of 
organization. The whole body of new levies and re- 
enlisted men will probably be ready in the ranks 
within the next thirty days. But in the mean time it 
is exceedingly difficult to give an accurate statement 
of the number of our forces in the field. “They may in 
general terms be stated at four hundred regiments of 
infantry, with a proportionate force of cavalry and 
artillery, the details of which will be shown by the 
report of the Secretary of War. I deem it proper to 
advert to the fact that the process of furloughs and re- 
enlistments in progress for the last month had so far 
disorganized and weakened our forces as to impair our 
ability for successful defence; but I heartily congratu- 
late you that this evil, which I had foreseen and was 
powerless to prevent, may now be said to be substan- 
tially at an end, and that we shall not again during the 
war be exposed to seeing our strength diminished by 
this fruitful cause of disaster—short enlistments. 

The people of the Confederate States, being princi- 
pally engaged in agricultural pursuits, were unpro- 
vided at the commencement of hostilities with ships, 
ship yards, materials for ship building, or skilled 
mechanics and seamen in sufficient numbers to make 
the prompt creation of a navy a practical task, even 
if the required x noe had been made for the 

urpose. Notwithstanding our very limited resources, 

owever, the report of the Secretary will exhibit to 
you a satisfactory proportion in preparation, and cer- 
tainty of early completion of vessels of a number and 
class on which we may confidently rely for testing the 
vaunted control of the enemy over our waters. 

The financial system devised by the wisdom of your 
predecessors has proved adequate to supplying all the 
wants of the Government, notwithstanding the un- 
expected and very large increase of expenditures 
resulting from the great augmentation in the neces- 
sary means of defence. The report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury will exhibit the gratifying fact that 
we have no floating debt; that the ere it of the Gov- 
ernment is unimpaired ; and that the total expenditure 
of the Government for the year has been, in round 
numbers, one hundred and seventy millions of dollars 
—less than one-third of the sum wasted by the enemy 
in his vain effort to conquer us; less than the value of 
a single article of export—the cotton crop of the year. 

The report of the Postmaster-General will show the 
condition of that Department to be steadily improving, 
its revenues increasing, and already affording the 
assurance that it will be self-sustaining at the date re- 
pes by the Constitution, while affording ample mail 
acilities for the people. Badd 

In the Department of Justice, which includes the 


- 
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Patent Office and Public Printing, some legislative 
provision will be required, which will be specificall 
stated in the report of the head of that departmen 
I invite the attention of Congress to the duty of organ- 
izing a Supreme Court of the Confederate States, in 
accordance with the mandate of the Constitution. 

Irefer you to my Message, communicated to the 
Provisional Congress in November last, for such fur- 
ther information touching the condition of public af- 
fairs as it might be useful to lay before you, the short 
interval which has since elapsed not having produced 
any material changes in that condition other than 
those to which reference has already been made. 

In conclusion, I cordially welcome representatives 
who, recently chosen by the people, are fully imbued 
with their views and feelings, and can so ably advise. 
me as to the needful provisions for the public service. 
I assure you of my hearty coéperation in all your ef- 
forts for the common welfare of the country. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Message of President Davis at the second or ad- 
journed Session of the Confederate Congress 
—August 15, 1862. 

To the Senate and House of esentatives 

of the Confederate States: 


It is again our fortune to meet for devising measures 
necessary for the public welfare, whilst our country is 
involved in a desolating war. The sufferings endured 
by some portions of the people excite the deepest so- 
licitude of the Government, and the sympathy thus 
evoked has been heightened by the patriotic devotion 
with which these sufferings have been borne. The gal- 
lantry and conduct of our troops, always claiming 
the gratitude of the country, have been further illus- 
trated on hard-fought fields, marked by exhibitions of 
individual prowess which can find but few parallels in 
ancient or modern history. Our army has not faltered 
in any of the various trials to which it has been sub- 
jected, and the great body of the people have continued 
to manifest a zeal and unanimity which not only cheer 
the battle-stained soldier, but give assurance to the 
friends of constitutional liberty of our final triumph in 
the pending struggle against despotic usurpation. The 
vast army which threatened the capital of the Confed- 
eracy has been defeated and driven from the lines of 
investment, and the enemy, pptey foiled in his ef- 
forts for its capture, is now seeking to raise new armies 
on a scale such as modern ne does not record to 
effect that subjugation of the South so often proclaimed 
as on the eve of accomplishment. 

The perfidy which disregarded rights secured by 
compact, the madness which trampled on obligations 
made sacred by every consideration of honor, have 
been intensified by the malignity engendered by defeat. 

ese passions have changed the character of the hos- 

ilities w by our enemies, who are becoming daily 
less regardful of the usages of civilized war and the 
dictates of humanity. Rapine and wanton destruction 
of private property, war upon non-combatants, murder 
of captives, bloody threats to avenge the death of an 
invading soldiery by the slaughter of unarmed citizens, 
orders of banishment against peaceful farmers engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, are some of the means 
used by our ruthless invaders to enfore the submission 
of a free people to foreign sway. Confiscation bills 
of a character so atrocious as to insure, if executed, 
the utter ruin of the entire population of these States, 
are passed by their Congress and approved by their 
Executive. The pase obligations of the Confeder- 
ate Government are forged by citizens of the United 
States, and publicly advertised for sale in their cities 
with a notoriety that sufficiently attests the knowledge 
of their Government, and its complicity in the crime 
is further evinced by the fact that the soldiers of the 
invading armies are found supplied with large quanti- 
ties of these forged notes as a means of despoiling the 
country people, by fraud, out of such es of their 
property as armed violence may fail to reach. Two, 
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at least, of the generals of the United States are en- 
gaged, unchecked by their Government, in exciting 
servile insurrection, and in arming and training slaves 
for warfare against their masters, citizens of the Con- 
federacy. Another has been found of instincts so 
brutal as to invite the violence of his soldiery against 
the women of a captured city. 

Yet, the rebuke of civilized men has failed to evoke 
from the authorities of the United States one mark of 
disapprobation of its acts; nor is there any reason to 
ae that the conduct of Benjamin F. Butler has 
failed to secure from his Government the sanction and 
applause with which it is known to have been 
ry. public meetings and portions of the press of the 
United States. To inquiries made of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the armies of the United States, whether 
the atrocious conduct of some of their military com- 
mandants met the sanction of that Government, an- 
swer has been evaded on the pretext that the inquiry 
was insulting, and no method remains for the suppres- 
sion of these enormities but such retributive justice 
as it may be found possible to execute. Retaliation in 
kind for many of them is impracticable, for I have 
had occasion to remark in a former Message, that under 
no excess of provocation could our noble-hearted de- 
fenders be driven to wreak vengeance on unarmed men, 
on women, or on children. But stern and exemplary 
en can and must be meted out to the mur- 

erers and felons, who, dis: ing the profession of 
arms, seek to make of public war the occasion for 
the commission of the most monstrouscrimes. Deepl 
as we regret the character of the contest into whic 
we are about to be forced, we must accept it as an al- 
ternative which recent manifestations give us little 
hope can be avoided. The exasperation of failure has 
aroused the worst passions of our enemies, a large por- 
tion of their people, even of their clergymen, now en- 
gage in urging an excited populace to the extreme of 
erocity, and nothing remains but to vindicate our 
rights and to maintain our existence by employing 
aa oug foe every energy and every resource at our 


pend for your information a copy of the paper 

exhibiting the action of the Government, up to the 
present time, for the repression of the ou com- 
mitted on our people. Other measures, now in prog- 
ress, will be submitted hereafter. In inviting your at- 
tention to the legislation which the necessities of our 
condition require, those connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war command almost undivided attention. 

The acts passed at your last session intended to se- 
sure the public defence by general enrolment, and to 
render uniform the rule governing troops in the ser- 
vice, have led to some unexpected criticism that is 
much to be regretted. The efficiency of the law has 
been thus somewhat impaired, oe itis not believed 
that in any of the States the popular mind has with- 
held its sanction from either the necessity or propria 
of your legislation. It is only by harmonious as we 
as zealous action, that a Government as new as ours, 
ushered into existence on the very eve of a great war, 
and unprovided with the material necessary for con- 
ducting hostilities on so vast a scale, can fulfil its du- 
ties. Cron you, who are fully informed of the acts 
and purposes of the Government, and thoroughly im- 
bape with the feelings and sentiments of the people, 
must reliance be placed to secure this great object. 
You can best devise the means for establishing that 
codperation of the State and Confederate Govern- 
ments which is essential to the well-being of both at 
all times, but which is now indispensable to their very 
existence. And if any legislation shall seem to you 
propriate for adjusting differences of opinion, it will 
my pleasure as well as duty to codperate in any meas- 
ures that may be devised for seneins a just care for 
the public defence with a proper deference for the 
most scrupulous susceptibilities of the State authorities. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will ex- 
hibit in detail the operations of that department. It 
will be seen with satisfaction that the credit of the 
Government securities remains unimpaired, and that 
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this credit 1s fully justified by the comparatively small 
amount of accumulated debt, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of our military operations. The legislation 
of the last session provided for-the purchase of sup- 
plies with the bonds of the Government, but the pref- 
erence of the people for Treasury notes has been so 
marked that the legislation is recommended to author- 
ize an increase in the issue of Treasury notes, which 
the public service seems to require. No grave incon- 
venience need be apprehended from this increased is- 
sue, as the provision of law by which these notes are 
convertible into eight per cent. bonds, forms an effi- 
cient and permanent safeguard against any serious de- 
preciation of the currency. Your attention is also in- 
vited to the means proposed by the Secretary for facili- 
tating the preparation of these notes, and for guarding 
them against forgery. It is due to our people to state 
that the manufacture of counterfeit notes exists with- 
in our limits, and that they are imported also from 
the Northern States. 

The report of the Secretary of War, which is sub- 
mitted, contains numerous suggestions for the legisla- 
tion deemed desirable in order to add to the efficiency 
of the service. I invite your favorable consideration 
especially to those recommendations which are intend- 
ed to secure the ae execution of the conscript law, 
and the consolidation of companies, battalions, and 
regiments, when so reduced in strength as to impair 
that nice 2 of organization which is necessary in 
the army, while an undue burden is imposed on the 
Treasury. The necessity for some legislation for con- 
trolling military transportation on the railroads, and 
improving their present defective condition, forces it- 
self upon the attention of the Government, and I trust 
that you will be able to devise satisfactory measures 
for attaining this purpose. ' The legislation on the sub- 
ject of general officers involves the service in some 

ifficulties which are pointed out by the Secretary, and 
for which the remedy suggested by him seems appro- 

riate. 
. In connection with this subject I am of opinion that 
prudence dictates some provision for the increase of 
the army, in the event of emergencies not now antici- 

ated. The very large increase of force recently called 
into the field by the President of the United States 
may render it necessary hereafter to extend the pro- 
visions of the conscript law, so as to embrace persons 
between the age of thirty-five and forty-five years. 
The vigor and efficiency of our present forces, their 
condition, and the skill and ability which distinguish 
their leaders, inspire the belief that no further enrol- 
ment will be necessary, but a wise foresight requires 
that if a necessity should be suddenly developed during 
the recess of Congress requiring increased forces for 
our defence, means should exist for calling such forces 
into the field, without awaiting the reassembling of the 
legislative department of the Government. 

n the election and appointment of officers for the 
provisional army, it was to be anticipated that mis- 
takes would be made, and incompetent officers of all 
grades introduced into the service. In the absence of 
experience, and with no reliable guide for selection, 
executive appointments, as well as elections, have been 
sometimes unfortunate. The good of the service, the 
interests of our country, require that some means be 
devised for withdrawing the commissions of officers 
who are incompetent for the duties required by their 
position, and J trust that you will find means for reliev- 
ing the army of such officers by some mode more 
prompt and less wounding to the sensibility than judg- 
ment of court martial. 

Within a recent period we have effected the object 
so long desired, of an arrangement for the exchange 
of prisoners, which is now being executed by deliver 
at the points agreed upon, and which will, it is hoped, 
speedily restore our brave and unfortunate countrymen 
to their places in the ranks of the army, from which, 
by the fortune of war, they have for a time been sep- 
arated. The details of this arrangement will be com- 
municated to you in a special report when further 
progress has been made in their execution. 
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Of other particulars concerning the operations of the 
War Department you will be informed | by the Secre- 
pos in his report and the accompanying documents. 
‘he report of the Secretary of the Navy embraces a 
statement of the operations and present condition of 
this branch of the public-service, both afloat and 
ashore ; the construction and equipment of armed ves- 
sels at home and abroad, the manufacture of ordnance 
and ordnance stores, the establishment of workshops 
and the development of our resources of coal and of 
iron. Some legislation seems essential for securi 
crews for vessels. The difficulties now experien 
on this point are fully stated in the Se s report, 
and I invite your attention to providing a remedy. 

The report of the Postmaster-General discloses the 
embarrassments which resulted in the postal service 
from the occupation by the enemy of the Mississippi 
river and portions of the territory of the different 
States. The measures taken by the department for re- 
lieving these embarrassments, as far as practicable, 
are detailed in the report. It is a subject of congratu- 
lation, that during the ten months which ended on the 
3lst of March last, the expenses of the department 
were largely decreased, whilst its revenue was aug- 
mented, as compared with a corresponding period ena: 
ing on the 80th June, 1860, when the postal service for 
these States was conducted under the authority dele- 
gated to the United States. Sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to determine whether the measures here- 
tofore devised by Congress will accomplish the end 
of bringing the expenditures of the department within 
the limit of its own revenues by the first of March 
next, as required by the Constitution. 

Iam happy to inform you that, in spite both of blan- 
dishments and threats, used wt it rerony by the agents 
of the Government of the United States, the Indian na- 
tions within the Confederacy have remained firm in their 
loyalty and steadfast in the observance of their trea 
engagements with this Government. Nor has their 
fidelity been shaken by the fact that, owing to the va- 
cancies in some of the offices of agents and superin- 
tendents, delay has occurred in the spre: of the 
annuities and allowances to which they are entitled. 
I would advise some provision authorizing payments 
to be made by other officers, in the absence of those 
especially charged by law with this duty. 

e have never-ceasing cause to be grateful for the 
favor with which God has protected our infant Confed- 
eracy. And it becomes us reverently to return our 
thanks and humbly to ask of his bounteousness that 
wisdom which is needful for the performance of the 
high trusts with which we are ee 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Emancipation Proclamation of President Lrx- 
OOLN, issued January 1st, 1863. 


Whereas on the 22d day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by the President of 
the United States, containing, among other things, the 
following, to wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
all persons held as slaves within any States or desig- 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and for ever free; and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in 
any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and 
parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof, 
respectively, shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States; and the fact that any State, or the peo- 
ple thereof, shall on that day be in good faith repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of 
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the sented voters of such State shall have participat- 
ed, shall, in the absence of eee countervailing testi- 
mony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State, 
and the pea thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, by virtue of the power in me vested 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and Government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppress- 
ing said rebellion, do, on this first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my pu se so to 
do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of one hun- 
donk days, from the day first above mentioned, order 
and d ate as the States and parts of States wherein 
the people thereof respectively are this day in rebel- 
lion against the United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. 
Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, 
St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, La- 
fourche, Ste. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
an aati the forty-eight counties designated as 

est at and also the counties of Berkeley, Ac- 
comac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess 
Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth), and which exeepted parts are for the 
— left precisely as if this proclamation were not 


issu 

And by virtue of the 7 and for the purpose 
aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons held 
as slaves within said designated States and parts of 
States are and henceforward shall be free; and that 
the Executive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authorities thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the ag so declared to 
be free to abstain from all violence, unless in ne- 
cessary self-defence; and I recommend to them that, 
in all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for 
reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known: that such 
persons, of suitable condition, will be received into the 
armed service of the United States to ison forts, 
positions, stations, and other places, and to mani ves- 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of 
justice, warranted by the Constitution upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my name, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this first day of 

January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
{u. 8] eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the 

independence of the United States the cighty- 

seventh. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President: 

Wixt1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


Retaliatory Proclamation by Jerrerson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States. 


Wuereas a communication was addressed on the 6th 
day of July last, 1862, by Gen. Robert E. Lee, acting 
under the instructions of the Secretary of War of the 
Confederate States of America, to Gen. H. W. Halleck, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States army, in- 
forming the latter that a report had reached this Gov- 
ernment that Wm. B. Mumford, a citizen of the Con- 
federate States, had been executed by the United 
States authorities at New Orleans, for having pulled 
down the United States flag in that city before its oc- 
cupation by the United States forces, and calling for a 
statement of the facts, with a view of retaliation if 
such an a had really been committed under the 
sanction of the United States ; and whereas (no answer 
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having been received to said letter) another letter was 
on the 2d of August last (1862), addressed by Gen. 
Lee, under my instructions, to Gen. Halleck, renewin 
the inquiries in relation to the execution of the sai 
Mumford, with the information that in the event of not 
receiving a reply within fifteen days, it would be as- 
sumed that the fact was true, and was sanctioned by 
the Government of the United States; and whereas 
an answer, dated on the 7th of August last (1862), was 
addressed to Gen. Lee by Gen. W. H. Halleck, the said 
General-in-Chief of the armies of the United States, 
alleging sufficient causes for failure to make early reply 
to said letter of the 6th of July, asserting that “No 
authentic information had been received in relation to 
the execution of Mumford, but measures will be imme- 
diately taken to ascertain the facts of the alleged ex- 
ecution,” and promising that Gen. Lee should be duly 
informed thereof; and whereas, on the 25th of No- 
vember last (1862), another letter was addressed, under 
my instructions, by Robert Ould, Confederate agent 
for the exchange of prisoners, under the cartel between 
the two Governments, to Lieut.-Col. W. H. Ludlow, 
agent of the United States under said cartel, inform- 
ing him that the explanation promised in the said let- 
ter of Gen. Halleck, of the 7th of August last, had not 
yet been received, and that if no answer was sent to 
the Government within fifteen days from the delivery 
of this last communication, it would be considered that 
an answer is declined; and whereas, in a letter dated 
on the 3d day of the present month of December, the 
said Lieut.-Col. Ludlow apprized the said Robert Ould 
that the above-recited communication of the 19th of 
November had been received and forwarded to the 
Secretary of War of the United States, and whereas 
this last delay of fifteen days allowed for answer has 
elapsed, and no answer has received ; and where- 
as, in addition to the tacit admission resulting from the 
above refusal to answer, I have received evidence full 
establishing the truth of the fact that the said Wm. B. 
Mumford, a citizen of the Confederacy, was actually 
and publicly executed in cold blood by hanging, after 
the occupation of New Orleans by the férces under 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, when said Mumford was an 
unresisting and non-combatant captive, and for no of- 
fences even alleged to have been committed by him 
subsequent to the date of the capture of said city; and 
whereas the silence of the Government of the United 
States, and its maintaining of said Butler in high office 
under its authority for many months after his com- 
mission of an act that can be viewed in no other light 
than as a deliberate murder, as well as of numerous 
other outrages and atrocities hereafter to be men- 
tioned, afford evidence too conclusive that the said 
Government sanctions the conduct of the said Butler, 
and is determined that he shall remain unpunished for 
these crimes ; ‘ ; 

Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, and in their name do 

ronounce and declare the said Benjamin F. Butler 

elon, deserving capital punishment. I do order that 

he be no longer considered or treated simply as a pub- 
lic enemy of the Confederate States of America, but “g 
an outlaw and common enemy of mankind, and tha 
in the event of his capture, the officer in command of 
the capturing force do cause him to be immediately 
executed by hanging, and I do further order that 
no commissioned officer of the United States taken 
captive shall be released on parole before exchan 
until the said Butler shall have met with due punish- 
ment for his crimes. And whereas the hostilities 
waged against this Confederacy by the forces of the 
United States, under the command of said Benjamin F. 
Butler, have borne no resemblance to such warfare as 
is alone permitable by the rules of international law 
or the of civilization, but have been character- 
ized by repeated atrocities and outrages ; 

The following are examples: easy nN 

Peaceful an citizens, unresisting captives, and 
non-combatants have been confined at hard labor with 
chains attached to their limbs, and are so held in dun- 
geons and fortresses ; others have been submitted to a 
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like fomading unishment for selling medicine to the 
sick soldiers of the Confederacy. e soldiers have 
been incited and encouraged by general orders to in- 
sult and outrage the wives, the mothers, and the sis- 
ters of our citizens, and helpless women have been 
torn from their homes and subjected to tie 7 con- 
finement, some in fortresses and prisons, especially one, 
on an island of barren sand, under atropical sun, have 
been fed with loathsome rations, and have been ex- 
posed to the vilest insults. Prisoners of war who sur- 
rendered to the naval forces of the United States on 
the agreement that they should be released on parole 
have teen seized and kept in close confinement; and 
repeated pretexts have been sought or invented for 

lundering the inhabitants of the captured city by fines 
fevied and collected under threat of imprisonment at 
hard labor with ball and chain, The entire population 
of New Orleans have been forced to elect between 
starvation by the confiscation of all their property, and 
taking an oath against their conscience to bear al- 
legiance to the invader of their country. Egress from 
the city has been refused to those whose fortitude 
withstood the test, and even to lone and aged women, 
and to helpless children, and after being ejected from 
their houses and robbed of their property, they have 
been left to starve in the streets or subsist on charity. 
The slaves have been driven from the plantations in 
the neighborhood of New Orleans, until their owners 
consent to share their crops with the Commanding 
General, his brother Andrew J. Butler, and other 
officers, and when such consent had been extorted the 
slaves have been restored to the plantations, and then 
compelled to work under the bayonets of the guard of 
United States soldiers. Where that partnership was 
refused armed expeditions have been sent to the plan- 
tations to rob them of everything that was susceptible 
of removal, and even slaves too aged and infirm for 
work have, in spite of their entreaties, been forced 
from the homes provided by their owners and driven 
to wander helpless on the highway. By a recent or- 
der, No. 91, the entire property in that part of Louisi- 
ana, west of the Mississippi river, has been seques- 
trated for confiscation, and officers have been assigned 
to the duty, with orders to gather up, collect the per- 
sonal property, and turn over to the proper officers, 
upon their receipts, such of said property as may be 
required for the use of the United States army ; to col- 
lect together all the personal property and bring the 
same to New Orleans, and cause it to be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidders. An order, which, if ex- 
ecuted, condemns to punishment by starvation, at least 
a quarter of a million of all ages, sexes, and conditions, 
and of which the execution, although forbidden to mil- 
itary officers by orders of President Lincoln, is in ac- 
cordance with, the confiscation law of our enemy, which 
he has enforced through the agency of cruel officials ; 
and finally the African slaves have not only been in- 
cited to insurrection by every license and encourage- 
ment, but numbers of them have actually been armed 
for a servile war—a war in its nature far exceeding 
the horrors and most merciles atrocities of savages. 
And whereas the officers under the command of the 
said Butler have been in many instances active and 
zealous agents in the commission of these crimes, and 
no instance is known of the refusal of any one of them 
to participate in the outrages above narrated. And 


whereas the President of the United States has by ° 


public and official declaration signified, not only his 
approval of the effort to excite servile war within the 
onfederacy, but his intention to give aid and encour- 
agement thereto if these independent States shall con- 
tinue to refuse submission to a foreign power after the 
1st day of January next, and he has thus made known 
that all the appeals to the law of nations, the dictates 
of reason and instincts of humanity would be addressed 
in vain to our enemy, and that they can be deterred 
from the commission of these crimes only by the hor- 
rors of just retaliation. Now, therefore, I, Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, and acting 
by their authority, appeal to divine justice in alterin 
my conduct that I am not guided by the passion o. 
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revenge, but reluctantly yield to the solemn duty of 
redressing by necessary severity the crimes of which 
their citizens are the victims, and thus issue my pro- 
clamation, and by virtue of my authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army of the Confederate States, 
do order: 
1st. That all commissioned officers in the command 
of the said Benjamin F. Butler be declared not entitled 
to be considered as soldiers engaged in honorable war: 
fare, but as robbers and criminals deserving death, an 
that they and each of them be, whenever captured, re- 
served for execution. . 
2d. That the private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers of the army of said Butler be considered as 
only the instruments for the commission of crimes per- 
petrated by his orders, and not as free agents, and that 
they, therefore, be treated, when captured, as prisoners 
of war, with kindness and ans and be sent 
home on the usual parol that they will in no manner 
aid or serve the United States in any capacity during 
the continuance of this war, unless duly exchanged. 
3d. That all negro slaves captured in arms be at 
once delivered over to the executive authorities of the 


with according to the laws of said States. 

4th. That the like orders be executed in all cases 
with respect to all commissioned officers of the United 
States, when found serving in company with said 
slaves in insurrection inst the authorities of the 
different States of this Confederacy. 

In testimony whereof, I have signed these presents — 
and cause the seal of the Confederate States of America 
to be affixed thereto, at the city of Richmond, on the 
23d day of December, in the year of our Lord one | 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

- Signed) JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
JH. 


the President, 
Bensamiy, Sec. of State. 

The overtures of France and the replies of Great 
Britain and Russia on mediation in the 
affairs of the United States : 

The following is the despatch of the French 

Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed to the 


Ambassadors of France at London and §St.- 


Petersburg: 
Paris, Oct. 30, 1862. 

Europe watches with painful interest the struggle 
which has been raging more than a year upon the 
American continent. The hostilities have provoked — 
sacrifices and efforts certainly of a nature to inspire 
the highest idea of the perseverance and energy of the 
two populations. But this spectacle, which does so 
much honor to their courage, is only given at the price 
of numberless calamities and a prodigious effusion of 
blood. To these results of civil war, which from the 
very first,assumed vast proportions, there is Still to be 
added the apprehension of servile war, which would 
be the culminating point of so many irreparable dis- . 
asters. 

The suffering of a nation toward which we have al- 
ways professed a sincere friendship would have sufficed 
to excite the sincere solicitude of the Emperor, even — 
had we ourselves not suffered by the counterblow of 
these events. Under the influence of intimate relations 
which extensive intercourse has multiplied between the 
various regions of the globe, Europe itself has suffered 
from the consequences of the crisis which has dried u 
one of the most fruitful sources of public wealth, an 


which has become, for the great centres of labor, a 


cause of the most sad trials. 

As you are aware, when the conflict commenced, we 
held it our duty to observe the most strict neutrality in 
concert with other maritime Powers, and the Wash- 
ington Cabinet has repeatedly acknowledged the hon- 
orable manner with which we adhered to that line of 
conduct. The sentiments dictated to us have under- 
gone no change, buf of a benevolent character. That 


pin pits States to which they belong, to be dealt — 
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neutrality, instead of imposing upon the Powers the 
attitude which might resemble indifference, ought 
rather to make them of service to the two parties by 
helping them out of a position which seems to have no 
issue. From the commencement of the war an armed 
force was set on foot by the belligerents, which since 
then has almost constantly been kept up. After so much 
bloodshed, they are now, in that respect, nearly in 
the same position—nothing authorizing the presum 
tion that more decisive military operations will shortly 
Occur, according to the last news received in Europe. 
The two armies, on the contrary, were in a condition 
that would not allow either party to hope, within a 
brief delay, for any decided advantage to turn the bal- 
ance and accelerate the conclusion of a peace. 

All these circumstances, taken together, point to the 

pportunity of an armistice, to which, moreover, under 

e present circumstances, no strategical objection can 
be made. The favorable dispositions toward peace 
which are inning to manifest themselves in the 
North, as well as in the South, might, on the other 
hand, second steps that might be made to recommend 
the idea of truce. 

The Emperor has, therefore, thought that the occa- 
~ sion has presented itself of offering to the belligerents 
the support of the good offices of the maritime Pow- 
ers; and his Majesty has charged me to make the 
proposition of this Government to her Britannic Ma- 

y, as well as to the Court of Russia. The three 

inets would exert their influence at Washington, 
as well as with the Confederates, to obtain an armistice 
for six months, during which every act of war, direct 
or indirect, should provisionally cease on sea as well 
as on land, and it might bé, if necessary, ulteriorly 
prolonged. 

The overtures, I need not say, sir, would not imply, 
on our part, any judgment on the origin or issue of the 
struggle, nor any pressure upon the negotiations which 
might, it is to be honed, ensue in favor of an armistice. 
Our task would consist solely in smoothing down ob- 
_stacles, and in interfering only in a measure deter- 
_ mined upon by the two parties. We should not, in fact, 

believe ourselves called upon to decide, but to prepare 

the solution of difficulties which hitherto have feos 
reconciliation between the belligerent parties. ould 
not, moreover, an agreement between the three Courts 
respond sufficiently to their intentions? Would it not 

ive to their step the character of evident impar- 
tiality? Acting im concert, they would combine the 
conditions best suited to inspire confidence—the Goy- 
ernment of the Emperor, by the constant tradition of 
French policy toward the United States ; England, by 
the community of race; Russia, by the marks of friend- 
ship she has never ceased to show to the Washington 
Cabinet. 

Should the event not justify the hope of the three 
Powers, and should the ardor of the struggle overrule 
the wisdom of their councils, this attempt would not 
be the less honorable for them. They would have 
fulfilled a duty of humanity, more especially indi- 

in a war which has excited passions which 
render all direct attempts at negotiation more difficult. 
It is the mission which international law assigns neu- 
trals; at the same time it prescribes to them a strict 
impartiality, and they could never make a nobler use 
of their influence than by endeavoring to put an end to 
a struggle which causes so much suffering, and com- 
gis such great interests throughout the whole 
world. 

Finally, even without immediate results, these over- 
tures would not be entirely useless, for they might en- 
courage public opinion to views of conciliation, and 
thus contribute to hasten the moment when the return 
of peace might become possible. j 2 

request you, sir, in the name of his Majesty, to 
submit these considerations to Lord Russell or to 
Prince Gortchakoff, beggin him to state the views 
of the Government of her Britannic Majesty or the 
Court of Russia. DROUYN DE L’HUYS. 


In reply to the above despatch the following 
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despatch was addressed by Earl Russell to Earl 
Cowley, her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris: 
Forrten Orrice, Vor. 18, 1862, 
My Lorp: The Count de Flahault came to the For- 


eign Office by apycintpents on Monday, 10th instant, 


and read to me a despatch from M. Drouyn de L’Huys 
relating to the civil war in North America, 

In this despatch the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
states that the Emperor has followed with painful 
interest the struggle which had now been going on 
for more than a year on the American continent. He 
does justice to the energy and perseverance which 
have been displayed by both sides, but he observes 
that these proofs of their cou have been given at 
the expense of innumerable calamities and immense 
bloodshed ; to these accompaniments of the civil con- 
flict is to be added the apprehension of servile war, 
which would be the climax of so many irreparable 
misfortunes. 

If these calamities affected America only, these suf- 
ferings of a friendly nation would be enough to excite 
the anxiety and sympathy of the Emperor; but Eu- 
rope also has suffered in one of the principal branches 
of her industry, and her artisans have been on 
to most cruel trials. France and the maritime Powers 
have, during the struggle, maintained the strictest 
neutrality, but the sentiments by which they,are ani- 
mated, far from imposing on them anything like indif- 
ference, seem, on the contrary, to require that they 
should assist the two belligerent parties in an endea- 
vor to escape from a position which ap to have 
no issue. The forces of the two sides have hitherto 
fought with balanced success, and the latest accounts 
do not show any prospect of a speedy termination of 
the war. 

These circumstances taken together would seem to 
favor the adoption of measures which might bring 
about a truce. The Emperor of the French, therefore, 
is of the opinion that there is now an opportunity of 
ones to the belligerents the good offices of the mar- 
itime Powers. He, therefore, proposes to her Majesty, 
as well as to the Emperor of Russia, that the three 
Courts should endeavor, both at Washington and in 
communication with the Confederate States, to bring 
about a suspension of arms for six months, during 
which time every act of hostility, direct or indirect, 
should cease, at sea as well as on land. This armistice 
might, if necessary, be renewed fora further period. 

his proposal, Drouyn de L’Huys paca to say, 
would not imply on the part of the three Powers any 
judgment on the origin of the war, or any pressure on 
ihe negotiations for peace, which, it is hoped, would 
take place during the armistice. The three Powers 
would only interfere to smooth the obstacles, and only 
within the limits which the two interested parties 
would prescribe. The French Government is of the 
opinion that, even in the event of a failure of immedi- 
ate success, these overtures might be useful in leading 
the minds of men now heated by passion to consider 
the advantages of conciliation and peace. 

Such is in substance the pro’ of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor of the French, and I need hardly 
say that it has attracted the serious attention of her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty is desirous of act- 
ing in concurrence with France upon the great ques- 
tions now agitating the world, and upon none more 
than on the contingencies connected with the great 
struggle now going on in North America. Neither 
her Najesty the Queen, nor the British nation, will ever 
forget the noble and emphatic manner in which the 
Emperor of the French vindicated the laws of nations 
and assisted the cause of peace in the instance of the 
seizure of the Confederate Commissioners on board the 
Trent. : . 

Her Majesty’s Government recognizes with pleasure 
the design of arresting the progress of war by friendly 
measures, the benevolent views and humane inten- 
tions of the Emperor. They are also of the opinion that 
if the steps pro were to be taken, the concurrence 
of Russia would be extremely desirable. 
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like degrading punishment for selling medicine to the 
sick soldiers of the Confederacy. e soldiers have 
been incited and encouraged by general orders to in- 
sult and outrage the wives, the mothers, and the sis- 
ters of our citizens, and helpless women have been 
torn from their homes and subjected to eee con- 
finement, some in fortresses and prisons, especially one, 
on an island of barren sand, under atropical sun, have 
been fed with loathsome rations, and have been ex- 
posed to the vilest insults. Prisoners of war who sur- 
rendered to the naval forces of the United States on 
the agreement that they should be released on parole 
have Saas seized and kept in close confinement; and 
repeated pretexts have been sought or invented for 
lundering the inhabitants of the captured city by fines 
ried aed collected under threat of imprisonment at 
hard labor with ball and chain. The entire population 
of New Orleans have been forced to elect between 
starvation by the confiscation of all their property, and 
taking an oath against their conscience to bear al- 
legiance to the invader of their country. Egress from 
the city has been refused to those whose fortitude 
withstood the test, and even to lone and aged women, 
and to helpless children, and after being ejected from 
their houses and robbed of their property, they have 
been left to starve in the streets or subsist on charity. 
The slaves have been driven from the plantations in 
the neighborhood of New Orleans, until their owners 
consent to share their crops with the Commanding 
General, his brother Andrew J. Butler, and other 
officers, and when such consent had been extorted the 
slaves have been restored to the plantations, and then 
compelled to work under the bayonets of the guard of 
United States soldiers. Where that partnership was 
refused armed expeditions have been sent to the plan- 
tations to rob them of everything that was susceptible 
of removal, and even slaves too aged and infirm for 
work have, in spite of their entreaties, been forced 
from the homes provided by their owners and driven 
to wander helpless on the highway. By a recent or- 
der, No. 91, the entire property in that part of Louisi- 
ana, west of the Mississippi river, has been seques- 
trated for confiscation, and officers have been assigned 
to the duty, with orders to gather up, collect the per- 
sonal property, and turn over to the proper officers, 
upon their receipts, such of said property as may be 
required for the use of the United States army ; to col- 
lect together all the personal property and bring the 
same to New Orleans, and cause it to be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidders. An order, which, if ex- 
ecuted, condemns to punishment by starvation, at least 
a quarter of a million of all ages, sexes, and conditions, 
and of which the execution, although forbidden to mil- 
itary officers by orders of President Lincoln, is in ac- 
cordance with, the confiscation law of our enemy, which 
he has enforced through the agency of cruel officials ; 
and finally the African slaves have not only been in- 
cited to insurrection by every license and encourage- 
ment, but numbers of them have actually been armed 
for a servile war—a war in its nature far exceeding 
the horrors and most merciles atrocities of savages. 
d whereas the officers under the command of the 
said Butler have been in many instances active and 
zealous agents in the commission of these crimes, and 
no instance is known of the refusal of any one of them 
to participate in the outrages above narrated. And 


whereas the President of the United States has by | 


public and official declaration signified, not only his 
approval of the effort to excite servile war within the 
onfederacy, but his intention to give aid and encour- 
agement thereto if these independent States shall con- 
tinue to refuse submission to a foreign power after the 
1st day of January next, and he has thus made known 
that all the appeals to the law of nations, the dictates 
of reason and instincts of humanity would be addressed 
in vain to our enemy, and that they can be deterred 
from the commission of these crimes only by the hor- 
rors of just retaliation. Now, therefore, I, Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, and acting 
by their authority, appeal to divine ha in a pige 
my conduct that I am not guided by the passion o 
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revenge, but reluctantly yield to the solemn duty of 
redressing by necessary severity the crimes of which 
their citizens are the victims, and thus issue my pro- 
clamation, and by virtue of my authority as Goue 
mander-in-Chief of the army of the Confederate States, 
do order: 

1st. That all commissioned officers in the command 
of the said Benjamin F. Butler be declared not entitled 
to be considered as soldiers engaged in honorable war- 
fare, but as robbers and criminals deserving death, and 
that they and each of them be, whenever captured, re- 
served for execution. ; 

2d. That the private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers of the army of said Butler be considered as 
only the instruments for the commission of crimes per- 
petrated by his orders, and not as free agents, and that 
they, therefore, be treated, when captured, as prisoners 
of war, with kindness and humanity, and be sent 
home on the usual parol that they will in no manner 
aid or serve the United States in any capacity during 
the continuance of this war, unless duly exchanged, 

3d. That all negro slaves captured in arms be at 
once delivered over to the executive authorities of the 
respective States to which they belong, to be dealt 
with according to the laws of said States. 

4th. That the like orders be executed in all cases 
with respect to all commissioned officers of the United 
States, when found serving in company with said 
slaves in insurrection against the authorities of the 
different States of this Confederacy. 

In testimony whereof, I have signed these presents — 
and cause the seal of the Confederate States of America 
to be affixed thereto, at the city of Richmond, on the 
23d day of December, in the year of our Lord one | 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

Signed) JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
or the President, 
J. H. Bensamiy, Sec. of State. 


The overtures of France and the replies of Great 
Britain and Russia on mediation in the. 
affairs of the United States ; 


The following is the despatch of the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed to the 
Ambassadors of France at London and St.~ 
Petersburg: 

f Panis, Oct. 30, 1862. 

Europe watches with painful interest the struggle 
which has been raging more than a year upon the 
American continent. Th 

sacrifices and efforts certainly of a nature to inspire 
the highest idea of the perseverance and energy of the 
two populations. But this spectacle, which does so 
much honor to their courage, is only given at the price 
of numberless calamities and a prodigious effusion of 
blood. To these results of civil war, which from the 
very first,assumed vast proportions, there is Still to be 
added the apprehension of servile war, which would 
be the culminating point of so many irreparable dis- . 
asters. 

The suffering of a nation toward which we have al- 
ways professed a sincere friendship would have sufficed 
to excite the sincere solicitude of the Emperor, even 
had we ourselves not suffered by the counterblow of 
these events. Under the influence of intimate relations 
which extensive intercourse has multiplied between the 
various regions of the globe, Europe itself has suffered 
from the consequences of the crisis which has dried u 
one of the most fruitful sources of publie wealth, an 
which has become, for the great centres of labor, a 
cause of the most sad trials. 

As you are aware, when the conflict commenced, we 
held it our duty to observe the most strict neutrality in 
concert with other maritime Powers, and the Wash- 
ington Cabinet has repeatedly acknowledged the hon- 
orable manner with a we adhered to that line of 
conduct. The sentiments dictated to us have under- 
gone no change, buf of a benevolent character. That 


e hostilities have provoked a 
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neutrality, instead of imposing upon the Powers the 
attitude which might resemble Tndiferente, ought 
rather to make them of service to the two parties by 
helping them out of a position which seems to have no 
issue. From the commencement of the war an armed 
force was set on foot Fy the belligerents, which since 
then has almost constantly been kept up. After so much 
bloodshed, they are now, in that respect, nearly in 
the same position—nothing authorizing the presum 
tion that more decisive military operations will shortly 
occur, according to the last news received in Europe, 
The two armies, on the contrary, were in a condition 
that would not allow either party to hope, within a 
brief delay, for any decided advantage to turn the bal- 
ance and accelerate the conclusion of a peace. 

_ All these circumstances, taken together, point to the 
Poy of an armistice, to which, moreover, under 

@ present circumstances, no strategical objection can 
be made. The favorable dispositions toward peace 
which are beginning to manifest themselves in the 
North, as well as in the South, might, on the other 
hand, second steps that might be made to recommend 
the idea of truce, 

The Emperor has, therefore, thought that the occa- 
sion has presented itself of offering to the belligerents 
the support of the good offices of” the maritime Pow- 
ers; and his Majesty has charged me to make the 
proposition of this Government to her Britannic Ma- 
ay as well as to the Court of Russia. The three 

abinets would exert their influence at Washington, 
as well as with the Confederates, to obtain an armistice 
for six months, during which every act of war, direct 
or indirect, should provisionally cease on sea as well 
as on land, and it might bé, if necessary, ulteriorly 
prolonged. ; 

The overtures, I need not say, sir, would not imply, 
on our gh any judgment on the origin or issue of the 
struggle, nor any pressure upon the negotiations which 
might, it is to be hoped, ensue in favor of an armistice. 
Our task would consist solely in smoothing down ob- 
stacles, and in interfering only in a measure deter- 
_ mined upon by the two parties. We should not, in fact, 

believe ourselves called upon to decide, but to prepare 
the solution of difficulties which hitherto have opposed 
reconciliation between the belligerent parties. ould 
not, moreover, an agreement between the three Courts 
respond sufficiently to their intentions? Would it not 

ive to their step the character of evident impar- 
tiality? Acting in concert, they would combine the 
conditions best suited to inspire confidence—the Goy- 
ernment of the Emperor, by the constant tradition of 
French policy toward the United States ; England, by 
the community of race; Russia, by the marks of friend- 
ship she has never ceased to show to the Washington 
Cabinet. 

Should the event not justify the hope of the three 
Powers, and should the ardor of the struggle overrule 
the wisdom of their councils, this attempt would not 
be the less honorable for them. They would have 
fulfilled a duty of humanity, more especially indi- 
cated in a war which has excited passions which 
render all direct gece at negotiation more difficult. 
It is the mission which international law assigns neu- 
trals; at the same time it prescribes to them a strict 
impartiality, and they could never make a nobler use 
of their influence than by endeavoring to put an end to 
a struggle which causes so much suffering, and com- 
promises such great interests throughout the whole 
world. 

Finally, even without immediate results, these over- 
tures would not be entirely useless, for they might en- 
courage public opinion to views of conciliation, and 
thus contribute to hasten the moment when the return 
of peace might become possible. 4 : 

request you, sir, in the name of his Majesty, to 
submit these considerations to Lord Russell or to 
Prince Gortchakoff, begging him to state the views 
of the Government of her Britannic Majesty or the 
Court of Russia. DROUYN DE L’HUYS. 


In reply to the above despatch the following 
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despatch was addressed by Earl Russell to Earl 
Cowley, her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris: 


Forrion Orrice, Vor. 18, 1862. 
_My Lorp: The Count de Flahault came to the For- 
eign Office by prgetotoens on Monday, 10th instant, 
and read to me a despatch from M. Drouyn de L'Huys 
relating to the civil war in North America, 

In this despatch the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
states that the Emperor has followed with painful 
interest the struggle which had now been going on 
for more than a year on the American continent. He 
does justice to the ene and perseverance which 
have been displayed by both sides, but he observes 
that these proofs of their cou have been given at 
the expense of innumerable calamities and immense 
bloodshed ; to these accompaniments of the civil con- 
flict is to be added the apprehension of servile war, 
which would be the climax of so many irreparable 
misfortunes. : 

If these calamities affected America only, these suf- 
ferings of a friendly nation would be enough to excite 
the anxiety and sympathy of the Emperor; but Eu- 
rope also has suffered in one of the principal branches 
of her industry, and her artisans have been subjected 
to most cruel trials. France and the maritime Powers 
have, during the struggle, maintained the strictest 
neutrality, but the sentiments by which they,are ani- 
mated, far from imposing on them anything like indif- 
ference, seem, on the contrary, to require that they 
should assist the two belligerent parties in an endea- 
vor to escape from a position which ap to have 
no issue. The forces of the two sides have hitherto 
fought with balanced success, and the latest accounts 
do not show any prospect of a speedy termination of 
the war. 

These circumstances taken together would seem to 
favor the adoption of measures which might bring 
about a truce. The ying of the French, therefore, 
is of the opinion that there is now an opportunity of 
peak | to the belligerents the good offices of the mar- 
itime Powers. He, therefore, proposes to her Majesty, 
as well as to the Emperor of Russia, that the three 
Courts should endeavor, both at Washington and in 
communication with the Confederate States, to bring 
about a suspension of arms for six months, during 
which time every act of hostility, direct or indirect, 
should cease, at sea as well as on land. This armistice 
might, if necessary, be renewed fora further period. 

his proposal, Drouyn de L’Huys pacwe to say, 
would not imply on the part of the three Powers any 
judgment on the origin of the war, or any pressure on 
the iri, eg for peace, which, it is hoped, would 
take place during the armistice. The three Powers 
would only interfere to smooth the obstacles, and only 
within the limits which the two interested parties 
would prescribe. The French Government is of the 
opinion that, even in the event of a failure of immedi- 
ate success, these overtures might be useful in leading 
the minds of men now heated by passion to consider 
the advantages of conciliation and peace. 

Such is in substance the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor of the French, and I need hardly 
say that it has attracted the serious attention of her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty is desirous of act- 
ing in concurrence with France upon the great ques- 
tions now agitating the world, and upon none more 
than on the contingencies connected with the great 
struggle now going on in North America. Neither 
her Majesty the Queen, nor the British nation, will ever 
forget the noble and emphatic manner in which the 
Emperor of the French vindicated the laws of nations 
and assisted the cause of peace in the instance of the 
stone of the Confederate Commissioners on board the 

rent, - 

Her Majesty’s Government recognizes with pleasure 
the design of arresting the progress of war by friendly 
measures, the benevolent views and humane inten- 
tions of the Emperor. They are also of the opinion that 
if the steps proposed were to be taken, the concurrence 
of Russia would be extremely desirable. 
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Her Majesty’s Government have, however, not been 
informed up to the present time that the Russian Gov- 
ernment have agreed to codperate with England and 
France on this occasion, gittough that Government 
may cp! Gap the endeavors of England and France to 
attain the end proposed. 

But is the end proposed attainable at the present 
moment by the course suggested by the Government 
of France? Such is the question which has been anx- 
iously and carefully examined by her Majesty’s Govy- 
ernment. After weighing all the information which 
has been received from America, her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are led to the conclusion that there is no 

und at the present moment to hope that the Federal 
Sorcsasiont would accept the proposal suggested, and 
a refusal from Washington at the present time would 
prevent any speedy renewal of the offer. 

Her Majesty’s Government think, therefore, that it 
would be better to watch carefully the progress of 
opinion in America, and if, as there appears reason to 
hope, it may be found to have undergone, or may un- 
dergo hereafter, any change, the three Courts might 
then avail themselves of such change to offer their 
friendly counsel with a greater prospect than now 
exists of its being accepted by the two contending 

arties, 
: Her Majesty’s' Government will communicate to 
that of France any intelligence they may receive from 
oes or Richmond bearing on this important 
subject. 
our Excellency may read this despatch to M. 
Drouyn de L’Huys, and give him a copy of it. 
RUSSELL. 


The following is the reply of the Russian 
Government to the French proposal of media- 
tion in America : 


Despatch ve Prince Gortchakoff to M. D’ Oubril, 
Chargé @’ Affaires of Russia at Paris. 

Sr. Pererspure, Oct. 27 (Nov. §), 1862. 
Sir: I herewith enclose you a gy a despatch 
from M. Drouyn de L’Huys, which the Duke of Monte- 
bello has been charged to communicate to us. 

It concerns the affairs of North America, and its ob- 
ject is to invite us to an entente with France and Eng- 
and to take advantage of the present lassitude of the 
parties to propose, in common, a suspension of hos- 

tilities. 

Inreply to this overture I reminded the French Am- 
bassador of the solicitude which our august master has 
never ceased to feel in the American conflict from its 
very onset, a solicitude caused by the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the two countries, and of which 
the Imperial Cabinet has given public proofs. I have 
assured him that nothing could better respond to our 
wishes than to see approach the termination of a strug- 


le which we deplore, and that to this effect our Min-, 


ister at Washington has instructions to seize every 
favorable opportunity to recommend moderation and 
conciliation, so as to appease conflicting passions and 
lead to a wise settlement of the interests at stake. I ad- 
mitted that such counsels would arvopece’ have greater 
weight if presented simultaneously and in the same 
friendly manner by the Great Powers who take an 
interest in the issue of this conflict. 

But I added that, in our opinion, what ought spe- 
cially to be avoided, was the appearance of any pressure 
whatsoever of a nature to wound public opinion in the 
United States, and to excite susceptibilities very easily 
aroused at the bare idea of foreign intervention. Now, 
according to the information we have hitherto received, 
we are inclined to believe that a combined step between 
France, England, and Russia, no matter how concilia- 
tory and how cautiously made, if it were taken with an 
official and collective character, would run the risk of 
causing precisely the very = Atapetet the object of 

acification, which is the aim of the wishes of the three 
ourts. 

We have, therefore, drawn the conclusion that if the 
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French Government should persist in deeming a for- 
mal and collective step opportune, and that if the Eng- 
lish Cabinet shares that opinion, it would be impos- 
sible for us, at the distance we are at, to anticipate the 
manner in which such a measure would be received. 
But if in that case our Minister should not participate 
officially, his moral support is not the less acqui 

forehand to any attempt at conciliation. : 

By giving it to his colleagues of France and of Eng- 
land, under the friendly form (forme officieuse) whic 
he might deem best suited to avoid the appearance of 
pressure, M. de Stoeckl will only be continuing the po- 
sition and language which, by order of our august 
master, he has never ceased to observe since the com- 
mencement of the American quarrel. 

It is in this sense that I request you to explain 
yourself to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
reply tothe communication he has made to us, 

GORTCHAKOFF. 


The following letter is from the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de L’Huys, 
to M. Mercier, the representative of France at 
Washington, relative to the preceding over- 
tures: 

aid Paris, Wov, 28, 1862. 

Sir: The proposition we made to London and to St. 
Petersburg, the text of which I despatched to you by 
the last mail, has not met with the immediate acqui- 
esience we had some reason to expect. Although we 
have received but summary information on that sub- 
ject, I do not hesitate to look upon the common de- 
mand, in which we had reason to suppose Great Britain 
and Russia would associate themselves, as being im- 
possible to be realized. 

Convinced as we were that an understanding between 
the three Powers in the sense presented by us would 
answer as much the interests of the American people 
as our own; that even that understanding was in the 
present circumstances a duty of humanity, you will 
easily form an idea of our regret at seeing the initiative 
we have taken, after mature reflection, remain without 
results. Being also desirous of informing Mr. Dayton 
of our project, I confidentially communicated it to him, 
and even read in his presence the despatch sent to Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg. 

I could not be surprised that the Minister of the 
United States should oppose his objections to the pro- 
ject I communicated to him, and to hear him express 
personally some doubts as to the reception which 
would be given by the Cabinet at Washington to the 
joint offers of the good offices of France, Russia, and 
Great Britain. But whatever might have been the 
answer of the Federal Government to our overtures, 
we have not now to solicit or discuss it since the evi- 
dent dispositions of the two latter Courts were to ob- 
serve an absolute neutrality. We will return, like 
them, to the passive attitude which we had also made 
our duty to observe—an attitude from which we would 
never have departed had we remained indifferent to 
the present evils and the fatal consequences of the 
endless continuation of a devastating war. 

The rumors-reéchoed by the press on this occasion 
having seemed to us calculated to deceive public opin- 
ion, or at least to leave it in uncertainty about the true 
character of our movements, We have deemed it proper 
to cut short all hazarddus conjectures to place belie 
the eyes of the world the plain terms of our proposi- 
tion, confident of the approbation which the country 
will accord to our motives, We have thought that by 
giving open publicity to our intentions we would be- 
sides establish, against all contrary suppositions, the 
friendly and conciliatory spirit attending the offer of 
our good offices, and the respect which, however 
pressing, we would have manifested for the indepen- 

ence of the United States. In respect to this, sir, 
we believe that there will be no misunderstanding 
concerning the incentive of our conduct and of our 
sentiments, and we desire the Cabinet of Washington 
to discern in all that has just passed the proof that it 


a 
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will find us always disposed to lend it, if it should de- 
he bepyy ore time, the br pemerpen ang should have 

py ave seen acce at the present time 
in the interest of peace and coueilindlels 3 


DROUYN DE L’HUYS. 


Treaty between the United States of America 
and Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for 
the suppression of the African slave trade. 

Ratified, April 25, 1862. 

The United States of America and her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, being desirous to render more effectual the 
means hitherto adopted for the suppression of the 
slave trade carried on upon the coast of Africa, have 
deemed it expedient to conclude a treaty for that pur- 
pose, and have named as their Plenipotentaries, that 
is to say: the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, William H. Seward, Secretary of State; and her* 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the right honorable Richard Bick- 
erton Pemell, Lord Lyons, a peer of her United King- 
dom, a knight d cross of her most honorable order 
of the Bath, and her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, who, 
after having communicated to each other their respect- 
ive full powers, found in and due form, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1. The two high contracting parties mutu- 
ally consent that those ships of their respective navies 
which shall be provided with special instructions for 
that as hereinafter mentioned, may visit such 
merchant vessels of the two nations as may, upon rea- 
sonable grounds, be suspected of being engaged in the 
reget slave Gon . of pte: aed fitted out for 

{ purpose; or of having, durin, e vo on 
which: they are met by the said éridaere, been "engaged 
in the African slave trade, contrary to the provisions 
of this treaty ; and that such cruisers may detain, and 
send or carry away such vessels, in order that they 
may be brought to trial in the manner hereinafter 


upon. 

In ona’ to fix the reciprocal right of search in such 
a manner as shall be adapted to the attainment of the 
object of this treaty, and at the same time avoid doubts, 
disputes, and complaints, the said right of search shall 
be understood in the manner and according to the 
rules gets 1 

First. It shall never be exercised except by vessels 
of war, authorized expressly for that object, according 
to the stipulations of this treaty. 

Secondly. The right of search shall in no case be 
exercised with respect to a vessel of the navy of either 
of the two Powers, but shall be exercised only as re- 

$ merchant vessels; and it shall not be exercised 

y a vessel of war of either contracting pene within 

the limits of a settlement or port, nor within the terri- 
torial waters of the other party. 

Thirdly. Whenever a merchant vessel is searched 
by a ship of war, the commander of the said ship shall, 
in the act of so doing, exhibit to the commander of the 
merchant vessel the special instructions by which he 
is duly authorized to search, and shall deliver to such 
commander a certificate, sigped by himself, stating his 
rank in the naval service of his country, and the name 
of the vessel he commands, and also declaring that the 
only object of the search is to ascertain whether the 
vessel is employed in the African slave trade, or is 
fitted up for the said trade. When the search is made 
by an officer of the cruiser who is not the Commander, 
such officer shall exhibit to the captain of the merchant 
vessel a copy of the before-mentioned special instruc- 
tions, si by the commander of the cruiser; and he 
shall in ike manner deliver a certificate signed by him- 
self, stating his rank in the navy, the name of the 
commander by whose orders he proceeds to make the 
search, that of the cruiser in which he sails, and the 
object of the search, as above described. If it appears 
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from the search that the papers of the vessel are in 
regular order, and that it is employed on lawful ob- 
jects, the officer shall enter in the log-book of the ves- 
sel that the search has been made in pursuance of the 
aforesaid special instructions; and the vessel shall be 
left at liberty to pursue its voyage. The rank of the 
officer who makes the search must not be less than that 
of lieutenant in the navy, unless the command, either 
by reason of death or other cause, is at the time held 
by an officer of inferior rank. 

_ Fourthly. The sormaroces right of search and deten- 
tion shall be exercised only within the distance of two 
hundred miles from the coast of Africa, and to the 
southward of the thirty-second parallel of north lati- 
tude, and within thirty leagues from the coast of the 
island of Cuba. 

Arr. 2. In order to regulate the mode of carrying 
~~ provisions of the preceding article into execution, 
it is 

_ First. That all the ships of the navies of the two na- 
tions which shall be hereafter employed to prevent the 
African slave trade, shall be furnished by their respec- 
tive governments with a copy of the present treaty, of 
the instructions for cruisers annexed thereto (marked 
A), and of the regulations for the mixed courts of jus- 
tice annexed thereto, marked B, which annexes re- 
spectively shall be considered as integral parts of the 
present treaty. 

Secondly. That each of the high contracting parties 
shall, from time to time, communicate to the other the 
names of the several ships furnished with such in- 
structions, the force of each, and the names of their 
several commanders. The said commanders shall 
hold the rank of captain in the navy, or at léast that 
of lieutenant; it being nevertheless understood that 
the instructions originally issued to an officer holding 
the rank of lieutenant of the navy, or other superior 
rank, shall, in case of his death or temporary absence, 
be sufficient to authorize the officer on whom the com- 
mand of the vessel has devolved, to make the search, 
although such officer may not hold the aforesaid rank 
in the service. 

Thirdly. That, if at any time, the commander of a 
cruiser, of either of the two nations, shall suspect that 
any merchant vessel under the escort or convoy of any 
ship or ships-of-war of the other nation carries negroes 
on rd, or has been engaged in the African slave 
trade, or is fitted out for the purpose thereof, the com- 
mander of the cruiser shall communicate his suspicions 
to the commander of the convoy, who, accompanied by 
the commander of the cruiser, shall proceed to the 
search of the suspected vessel; and in case the suspi- 
cions appear a founded, according to the tenor of 
this treaty, then the said vessel shall be conducted or 
sent to one of the places where the mixed courts of 
justice are stationed, in order that it may there be ad- 
judicated upon. 

Fourthly. It is further mutually agreed that the com- 
manders of the ships of the two navies, respectively, 
who shall be employed on this service, shall adhere 
strictly to the exact tenor of the aforesaid instructions. 

Arr, 8. As the two agate. articles are entirely 
reciprocal, the two high contracting parties engage, 
mutually, to make sson any losses which their respec- 
tive subjects or citizens may incur by an arbitrary and 
illegal detention of their vessels; it being understood 
that this indemnity shall be borne by the Government 
whose cruiser shall have been guilty of such arbitrary 
and illegal detention; and that the search and deten- 
tion of vessels specified in the first article of this treaty 
shall be effected only by sips which may form part 
of the two navies, respectively, and by such of 
ships only as are provided with the special instruc- 
tions annexed to the present treaty, in pursuance of 
the provisions thereof. The indemnification for the 
damages of which this article treats shall be paid with- 
in the term of one year, reckoning from the day in 
which the mixed court of justice pronounces its sen- 
““aer. 4, In order to bring to adjudication, with as lit- 
tle delay and inconvenience as possible, the vessels 
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which may be detained according to the tenor of the 
first article of this treaty, there shall be established, as 
soon as may be practicable, three mixed courts of jus- 
tice, formed of an equal number of individuals of the 
two nations, named for this purpose by their respec- 
tive Governments. These courts ghall eekide, one at 
Sierra Leone: one at the Cape of Good Hope; and one 
at New York. 

But each of the two high contracting parties re- 
serves to itself the right of changing, at its pleasure, 
the place of residence of the court or courts held within 
its own territories. 

These courts shall judge the causes submitted to 
them according to the provisions of the presen: treaty, 
and according to the regulations and instructions 
which are annexed to the present treaty, and which 
are considered an integral part thereof, and there shall 
be no appeal from their decision. 

Arr. 5. In case the commanding officer of any of 
the ships of the navies of either country, duly commis- 
sioned pontog.% to the provisions of the first article 
of this treaty, shall deviate in any respect from the 
stipulations of the said treaty, or from the instructions 
annexed to it, the Government which shall conceive 
itself to be wronged thereby shall be entitled to de- 
mand reparation; and in such case the Government 
to which such commanding officer may belong binds 
itself to cause inquiry to be made into the subject of 
the complaint, and to inflict upon the said officer a 
punishment proportioned to any wilful transgression 
which he may be proved to have committed. 

Arr, 6. It is hereby further mutually agreed that 
every American or British merchant vessel which shall 
be searched by virtue of the present treaty may lawful- 
ly be detained, and sent or brought before the mixed 
courts of peter established in pursuance of the pro- 
visions thereof, if, in her equipment, there shall 
be found any of the things hereinafter mentioned, 
namely : 

First. Hatches with open gratings, instead of the 
close hatches, which are usual in a merchant vessel. 

Second. Divisions or bulk heads in the hold or on 
deck in greater number than are necessary for vessels 
bg ee in lawful trade. 

hird. Spare peak, fitted for laying down as a sec- 
ond or slave deck. 

Fourth. Shackles, bolts, or handcuffs. 

Fifth. A larger quantity of water in casks or in 
tanks than is requisite for the consumption of the crew 
of the vessel as a merchant vessel. 

Sixth, An extraordinary number of water casks or 
of other vessels for holding liquid, unless the master 
shall produce a certificate from the custom-house at the 
place from which he cleared outward, stating that a 
sufficient security had been given by the owners of 
such vessel that such extra quantity of casks or of 
other vessels should be used only to hold palm oil, or 
for other purposes of lawful commerce, 

Seventh. A greater number of mess tubs or kids 
than requisite for the use of the crew of the vessel as a 
merchant vessel. 

Eighth. A boiler, or other cooking apparatus, of an 
unusual size, and larger, or capable of being made 
larger, than requisite for the use of the crew of_the 
vessel as a merchant vessel; or more than one boiler, 
or other cooking apparatus, of the ordinary size. 

Ninth. An extraordinary quantity of rice, of the 
flour of Brazil, of manioc or cassada, commonly called 
farinha, of maize, or of Indian corn, or of any other ar- 
ticle of food whatever, beyond the probable wants of 
the crew; unless such rice, flour, farinha, maize, In- 
dian corn, or other article of food, be entered on the 
manifest as part of the cargo for trade. 

Tenth, A quantity of mats or matting greater than 
is necessary for the use of the crew of the vessel as a 
merchant vessel; unless such mats or matting be en- 
tered on the manifest as part of the cargo for trade. 

If it be proved that any one or more of the articles 
above specified is or are on board, or have been on 
board during the voyage in which the vessel was cap- 
tured, that fact shall be considered as prima facie evi- 
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dence that the vessel was employed in the African slave 
trade, and she shall in consequence be condemned and 
declared lawful prize, unless the master or owners shall 
furnish clear and incontrovertible evidence, proving 
to the satisfaction of the mixed court of justice that at. 
the time of her detention or capture the vessel was 
employed in a lawful undertaking, and that such of 
the different articles above specified as were found on 
board at the time of detention, or as may have been em- 
barked during the voyage on which she was eng: 
when captured, were indispensable for the lawful ob- 
ject of her voyage. 

Arr. 7. If ey. one of the articles specified in the 
agra, article as grounds for condemnation should 

found on board a merchant vessel, or should be 
proved to have been on board of her during the voyage 
on which she was captured, no compensation for losses, 
damages, or expenses consequent upon the detention 
of such vessel, shall, in any case, be granted either to 
the master, the owner, or any other person interested 
in the equipment or in the lading, even though she 
«should not be condemned by the mixed court of 
justice. 

Arr. 8, It is agreed between the two high contract- 
ing parties that in all cases in which a vessel shall be 
detained under this treaty by their respective cruisers 
as having been engaged in the African slave trade, or 
as having been fitted out for the purposes thereof, and 
shall consequently be adjudged and condemned by one 
of the mixed courts of justice to be established as 
aforesaid, the said vessel shall immediately after its 
condemnation be broken up entirely, and shall be 
sold in separate parts, after having been so broken up, 
unless either of the two Governments should wish to 
parses her for the use of its navy, at a price to be 

xed by a competent person chosen for that por ose 
by the mixed courts of justice, in which case the Gov- 
ernment whose cruiser shall have detained the con- 
demned vessel shall have the first option to purchase. 

Art. 9. The captain, master, pilot, and crew of an 
vessel RRERASS | by the mixed courts of justice shall 
be punished according to the laws of the country to 
which such vessel belongs, as shall also the owner or 
owners and the persons interested in her equipment or 
cargo, unless they prove that they had no participation 
in the enterprise. 

For this purpose the two high contracting parties 
agree that, in so far as it may not be attended with griev- 
ous expenses and inconvenience, the master and crew 
of any vessel which may be condemned by a sentence 
of one of the mixed courts of justice, as well as any 
other persons found on board the vessel, shall be sent 
and delivered up to the jurisdiction of the nation under 
whose flag the condemned vessel was sailing at the 
time of capture; and that the witnesses and proofs ne- 
cessary to establish the guilt of such master, crew, or 
other persons, shall also be sent with them. 

The same course shall be pursued with regard to 
subjects or citizens of either contracting party who 
may be found by acruiser of the other on board a 
vessel of any third Power, or on board a vessel sailing 
without flag or papers, which may be condemned by 
any competent court for having engaged in the African 
slave trade. 


Arr. 10. The negroes who are found on board of a 


vessel condemned by the mixed courts of justice, in 
conformity with the stipulations of this treaty, shall be 
laced at the disposal of the Government whose cruiser 
as made the capture; they shall be immediately set 
at liberty, and shall remain free, the Government 
- whom they have been delivered guaranteeing their 
iberty. 
hae 11. The acts or instruments annexed to this 
treaty, and which it is mutually agreed shall form an 
integral part thereof, are as follows: 
(AL) Instructions for the ships of the navies of both 
nations, destined io prevent the African slave trade. 
(B.) Regulations for the mixed courts of justice. 
Art. 12. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London in 
six months from this date, or sooner if possible. It 
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shall continue and remain in full force for the term of 
ten —- the day of exchange of the ratifications, 
and further, until the end of one year after either of the 
contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the same, each of the 
contracting parties reserving to itself the right of 
giving such notice to the other at the end of said term 
of ten years. And it is hereby agreed between them 
that, on the expiration of one year after such notice 
shall have been received by either from the other party, 
this treaty shall altogether cease and determine. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentaries 
have “ps 88 the eet treaty, and have thereunto 
affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done at Washington the seventh day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty WILLIAM H. SEWARD. [t. s. 

LYONS. Le of 
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An additional article to the preceding treaty 
was subsequently agreed upon, which extends 
the right of visit and detention, by providing 
that it may be exercised within thirty leagues 
of the Island of Madagascar, within thirty 
leagues of the Island of Puerto Rico, and with- 
in the same distance of the Island of San Do- 
mingo. Benjamin Pringle was appointed judge 
at Cape Town, and Avery, arbitrator, 
under this treaty, by the President; also Thomas 
V. Dyer and M. Hibbard, judge and arbitrator 
respectively, at Sierra Leone. The respective” 
ratifications of this article were exchanged at 
London on April 1st, 1863, and made public dy 
the President on the 22d of April. - 
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REFORMED CHURCHES. This is the col- 
lective name of those churches in Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Holland which 
followed the Reformation of Calvin and of 
Zuingli, and of their offshoots in the United 
States of America. Of the latter there are two, 
the Dutch Reformed and the German Reformed 
Church. ‘ 

In the Dutch Reformed Church there were, 
in 1862, 31 classes, answering to the Presbyt- 
eries in Presbyterian churches, including the 
Missionary Classis of Arcot in India. To these 
was soon to be added a classis in China,where, as 
in India, the missions are prosperous and where 
native pastors will soon be placed over the mis- 
sion churches. With a view to meet this exi- 
gency, the constitution, in its application to 
such churches, is te be so modified as to dis- 
~ pense with the attendance of a deputation from 
another classis, when a candidate for license, 
or for a pastorate, is examined. These classes 
—the 31 in the whole church—have 429 
churches and 419 ministers, an average of near- 
ly 14 ministers and 14 churches in each, and 
each classis is entitled to a representation of 3 
ministers and 3 elders in the Particular Synods 
(answering to the synods in the Presbyterian 
Church), and to the same number in the General 
Synod. Hence a full general synod would have 
nearly two hundred members. The churches 
have an average of about 80 families, and 120 
communicants each, and raise about 3 dollars 
for benevolent objects, and more than 7 dollars 
for congregational purposes, yearly, to each 
communicant. The contributions for domestic 
missions the past year exceeded by about 2,600 
dollars those of the previous year, while those 
for foreign missions showed a slight falling off. 

The annual union of the General Synod of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, in 1862, com- 
menced in Syracuse, New York, on June 4, 
and was attended by about 150 delegates. Rev. 
John Garretson, D.D., was elected president. 
On motion of Rev. Romeyn Berry a series of 
resolutions on the state of the country were 
adopted by alarge majority, pledging “‘an ear- 


nest and unqualified support to the Government 
in its efforts to suppress this disastrous and 
most wicked rebellion ” and declaring that their 
prayers shall continually be that “God in infinite 
wisdom will guide us in a way by which in the 

* best manner every yoke may in his own time be 
broken and the oppressed go free.” The Gen- 
eral Synod also resolved to celebrate in an ap- 
propriate manner the adoption of the Belgic 
Confession of Faith, one of the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Reformed churches, in 1563, and 
appointed to that end the second Sabbath in 
September, requesting all the churches of the 
denomination to hold a special service at their 
usual hour of morning worship. 

Since the great split in the Presbyterian 
church in 1837, the Dutch Reformed Church 
has held correspondence only with the Old 
School body, but at its session of 1862, the 
General Synod adopted a resolution proposin, 
to open correspondence with the New Schoo 
Assembly. The New School Presbyterian pa- 
pers complained, however, that inasmuch as 
the General Synod said in substance that the 
proposal was not made on the ground that the 
New School Church was sound tn the faith, the 
New School Assembly could not with any re- 
gard to its own dignity or self-respect enter- 
tain it. 

The German Reformed Church of the United 
States reported, in 1862, the following statistics: 
synods, 2, classes, 25, ministers, 421, congre- 
gations, 1,122, members, 100,691, baptisms, 
11,894. Compared with the report of the pre- 
vious year, this shows the following increase: 
ministers 7, congregations 69, members 3,284, 
baptisms 81. Of the members about 70,000 
belong to the Eastern Synod, and about 30,000 
to the Western. The two synods are repre- 
sented in general synod, which meets once in 
three years, and is the highest judicatory of the 
church. The German Reformed Church has 
only a feeble representation in the slave States, 
only three of its classes—Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina—being located there. Tho 
connection of the North Carolina classis with 
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the church has been for several years very loose, 
yet, as far as is known, no effort has yet been 
made to organize an independent church. 

For the last twelve years, the German Re- 
formed Church has been considerably agitated 
by the liturgical question, some of the leading 
men of the Eastern Synod—as Dr. Nevin, Dr. 
Schaff, Dr. Gerhard—favoring a more strictly 
ritualistic or altar worship than has before been 
in use in the church; while the Western Synod 
and a minority of the Eastern Synod have taken 
ground against the liturgical change. Six years 
ago, the draft of a liturgy was presented to the 
Eastern Synod by a liturgical committee, and 
ordered to be printed for provisional use. In 
1862, the synod had another long discussion on 
the Provisional Liturgy, a version of which has 
been demanded by most of the classes. It was 
finally resolved to allow the liturgy to remain 
in the church provisional use for five years 
longer. 

In Switzerland the great majority of the 
Protestant population, which, according to last 
census of 1860, numbered 1,476,982 souls, 
belongs to the Reformed State Church, which in 
every canton has an independent organization, 
For several years, a kind of union between 
the cantonal churches has been established by 
means of an Annual Helvetic Conference, an 
assembly of delegates from the the church gov- 
ernments of the several cantons. Its resolu- 
tions are, however, merely advisory. Confor- 
mity with the old Confessions of Faith is no- 
where insisted upon in the Reformed State 
churches, and there prevails therefore the great- 
est possible divergence of theological opinions. 
Besides the State churches there are a number of 
independent Reformed churches, which have, 
however, generally only a small membership. 

In Germany, a considerable portion of the 
Reformed churches has been absorbed by the 
United Evangelical Church, which was formed 
out of a union of the Reformed and the Luther- 
an churches. There are, however, still Re- 
formed churches in a number of states, especial- 
ly in Hanover (97,018 souls); Bavaria, Hesse- 
Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt (29,200 souls), Brem- 
en, and several others. Several years ago, 
annual conferences of the German Reformed 
churches began to be held, but the participa- 
tion in them has not yet become general, and 
there is as yet no kind of official communication 
between them. Of the theological faculties 
of the German universities none is exclusively 
Reformed. 

In Austria, the Reformed Church, which is 
officially called the Evangelical Church of Hel- 
vetic Confession, is divided into three independ- 
ent bodies, whose condition was, in 1862, as 
follows: 1. The Evangelical Church of Helve- 
tic Confession in Hungary had 4 superintend- 
entships (synods), called the superintendent- 
ships on the Danube, beyond the Danube, this 
side of the Theiss, and beyond the Theiss; 88 
-“ Seniorats” (presbyteries), 1,427 congrega- 
tions, and a population of 1,511,842 souls. 2. 
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The Evangelical Church of H.C. in Transyl- 
vania, had 1 superintendentship, 18 districts, 
559 congregations, and a population of about 
300,000 souls. 3. The Reformed churches in 
the German and Slavic countries of Austria, are 
comprised with the Lutherans into one organiza- 
tion, in which the Lutherans form 5, and the Re- 
formed 8 superintendentships (Vienna, Prague, 
and Ingrowitz in Moravia). The latter have 
the following statistics: 1. Vienna, 3 congre- 
gations, 6,810 souls; 2. Prague, 3 “‘ Seniorats,” 
88 congregations, 56,832 souls; 3. Ingrowitz, 
2 ‘Seniorats,” 19 congregations, 34,797 souls. 

The Reformed State Church of France had, 
in 1862, 105 consistories, 477 parishes with 682 
stations, 889 churches and oratories, 1,293 
schools, 567 official pastors, 82 assistant pastors 
and chaplains. The mixed consistory of Algiers 
(comprising under its jurisdiction both the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches of Algeria) had 
18 parishes, 80 stations, 42 places of worship, 
15 pastors. 

olland has an established and a free Re- 
formed church. In the former liberal (ration- 
alistic) principles prevail, while the later ad- 
heres strictly to the old standards of the church. 
To the former belongs a population of about 
1,900,000, to the latter about 55,000 souls. 

Belgium has likewise a Reformed church 
which is recognized and supported by the state, 
and free Reformed churches. The former had, 
in 1859, 16 preachers; the latter, likewise, 16 
preachers and 4 evangelists. Both together 
are supposed to have a population of about 
25,000 souls. 

Russia had in 1860 1,045 German Reformed 
in the Baltic provinces, 3,772 in St. Petersburg, 
11,911 in Lithuania and the adjoining Polish 
provinces, 36,000 in the interior of the empire. 
Many of them were, however, in connection 
with the Lutheran Church. 

In Asia, the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
United States has a number of missionary con- 
gregations in India and China, which in the 
former country have been organized into a reg- 
ular classis. The same church has also com- 
menced a mission in Japan. The State Church 
of Holland has a number of flourishing missions 
in the large Dutch possessions in the Archi- 
pelago. 

In Africa, the Dutch "Reformed Church has 
still the character of State Church in the Cape 
colony. The Dutch language has been hitherto 
used in all the churches, but the synod of the 
church, held in 1862, made provision for the 
use of the English language, where there was 
a sufficient demand for it. 

RHODE ISLAND, one of the New England 
States, and the smallest of the Union excepting 
Delaware, had in 1860 a population of 174,620, 
which was an increase of 27,075 during the ten 
years ending June, 1860. The industrial and 
commercial statistics of this enterprising little 
State will be found under Unirep Srarss. 

The governor of the State in 1862 was Wm. 
Sprague. The election takes place on the first 
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Wednesday of April. The citizens of the State 
were divided into three parties, the republi- 
can, the democratic, and Union. The demo- 
eratic and Union parties united at the election 
in 1861, and elected Governor Sprague. The 
Union aid was comparatively small in num- 
bers. On the 20th of February, 1862, the dem- 
ocratic electors of the State assembled by their 
representatives in convention at Providence, 
and nominated William Sprague for reélection 
as governor; Samuel G. Arnold for lieut. gov- 
ernor; John R. Bartlett, secretary of State; 
- Walter S. Burgess, attorney general, and Sam- 
uel A. Parker, treasurer. The views of the 
convention on national affairs were expressed 
by the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Rhode Island 
stand to-day upon their ancient platform; that they 
are for the country, and nothing less than the country 
—for the Union and the Constitution, without condi- 
tions or higher law reservations—for peace with all 

_men and 4ll nations, when it can be honorably secured 
or preserved, and for war when peace is no longer con- 
sistent with national dignity or the preservation of the 
eel just rights—for a strict construction of the 

itution of the country, and a sacred regard, at all 
times and under all circumstances, by ruler as well as 
people, by servant as well as citizen, for all its guaran- 
ties and provisions—for the preservation of the free- 
dom of speech, and the liberty of the press,—for an 
honest and economical administration of the Govern- 
ment, the faithful guardianship of the public credit, 
and the prompt punishment of treasury plunderers; 

Pe ae encroachments upon State or individu- 

al rights—against the irresponsible exercise, by public 
servants, of powers not delegated in the Constitution-— 
against oppression of every description inst sec- 
tionalism in all its aspec inst underground rail- 
roads and John Brown raids, and, finally and especially, 
against all attempts by the Federal Government to su 
jugate States or divest their governments or people of 
re the powers or privileges which they have here- 
tofore exercised or enjoyed. 

Resolved, That the so-called “ Right of Secession,” 
claimed by many politicians and citizens of States now 
in arms against our Federal Government, is inconsist- 
ent with all government, and a denial of the funda- 
mental principles of all democratic republics. It is 
just as false to-day as it was only a few years or months 

, when it was claimed by Northern abolitionists 

and at least one Northern islature, and should be 

condemned and ae by men, at all times, 
as tending to the abrogation of law and the inaugura- 
tion of civil war. reg denying the right of secession, 
we declare that the present rebellion against Federal 
authority, and the attempt to overthrow, by a resort 
to force, the best government which the sun ever shone 
upon, is both unreasonable and criminal—an indefensi- 
ble violation of all the pledges which citizenship im- 
plies, and such an outrage against humanity and civil- 
ization as even the ions and menaces of Northern 
abolitionists, during thirty years of vengeful warfare 
upon Southern institutions, cannot justify or palliate. 

Resolved, That while this civil war continues, it is 
our duty and the pac of all loyal citizens to render to 
the Government a cheerful and earnest support; to 
stand by it in the enforcement of all constitutional 
measures tending to the suppression of armed rebel- 
lion; to give its officers, so far as they are true to the 
trusts re in them, the aid and comfort which may 
be derived from our moral influence and physical re- 
sources, And that we extend to those citizens of our 
own and other States who have responded to the call 
of the Government for that protection which arms 
alone can give, our hearty commendation and warm- 
est sympathies. We congratulate them upon the re- 
cent brilliant victories which their valor bas achieved, 
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and eak for them, when their work shall have been 
accomplished and their pu consummated in the 
restoration of the Union, the warm gratitude of all 
true patriots. 
__ Zesolved, That the effort now being made to divert 
this war from its original pu . 48 proclaimed by 
the President and Congress of the United States seven 
months ago—the maintenance of the Federal Constita- 
tion and the preservation of the Union’s integrity— 
and to turn it into awar for the emancipation of slaves 
and the subjugation of the Southern States, or their 
return to a territorial condition, is an effort against the 
Union, against the Constitution, against justice, and 
against humanity, and should be promptly frowned 
upon by all the friends of democratic institutions, It 
is unworthy of loyal citizens, and can find support on- 
y with sectional fanatics, who have no love for the 
nion or desire for its restoration, and whose highest 
patriotism is an unnatural and unrighteous hatred of 
the citizens of sister States. And whereas we per- 
ceive gratifying indications that President Lincoln is 
resisting and will continue to resist this treasonable 
effort, it is further resolved, that in such patriotic re- 
sistance he is entitled to and does and shall continue 
to receive our cordial sympathy and unfaltering sup- 


port. 

Resolved, That to bring the present war to a final 
and happy conclusion, and secure a union of hearts 
as well as 4 union of hands, it is absolutely necessary 
to reassure the misguided people of the South that we 
mean no warfare upon their rights, and are actuated 
by no spirit of revenge; to disavow, in the language 
of Gov. Sprague, “any other wish than that of bring- 
ing together these now belligerent States, without the 
loss to wed one of them of a single right or privilege 
which it has heretofore enjoyed;” to show, by our 
acts as well as by our professions, that our whole pur- 
pose is to preserve our Government just as it came to 
us from the hands of our fathers—to regard all the 
guaranties of the Constitution, whether to States or to 
people of the States—and to e once more a pow- 
erful and prosperous nation, and a harmonious and 
happy people, And that, to this end, it is the duty of 
the Democratic party, not only to preserve its distinct- 
ive organization, but to demonstrate by honorable and 
patriotic measures, both its determination and its pow- 
er to withstand and render harmless the assaults of 
Northern sectionalists upon constitutional liberty. 

Resolved, That the effort now being made to secure 
to adopted citizens in this State their just political 
rights, meets with our hearty sympathy and is entitled 
to and shall receive our cordial support ; that the pur- 
pose of this effort is especially commended to us at this 
time by the promptness and unanimity with which 
this class of our citizens are rallying to the support of 
our institutions; and that we urge upon the present 
General Assembly of our State to take such measures 
as are necessary to bring their claims to an equality of 
political privileges directly before the people. 

The course pursued by the governor and oth- 
er State officers during the previous year had 
been so satisfactory to the citizens, that the 
other parties made no nominations for these 
offices, although their party organization was 
preserved. : : 

The votes of the electors which were given 
to Sprague were 11,195, scattering 62. 

For members of Congress the vote was as 
follows: 


Democratic Union. Repablican. 
Ast Dist.......-++- 6,998 .neeeeeees 6,656 
Be Ksdedenncs 4,545 ....- eee. 4,004 


The members of the Legislature were elected 
as follows: 


Senate. a 
Dem. Union....++.e++++ 21 «--++ ah eters 
Republican ...+--+++++* TY caddanestast Oe 
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The Legislature, at its subsequent session, 
elected Governor Sprague a senator in the Fed- 
eral Congress. 

The debt of the State has been contracted 
within the last two years to meet the expenses 
of organizing, equipping, and paying the boun- 
ty to its troops. Bonds to the amount of $1,- 
800,000 at 6 per cent. were authorized to be 
issued, of which $1,200,000 were sold at a pre- 
mium of 11 per cent. 

The banking capital of the State amounts to 
$20,862,979—divided among 88 banks. 

The length of the railroads of the State is 
288 miles, costing $11,670,523. 

There is one college in the State, and a 
Friends’ boarding school of a high grade, and 
many flourishing academies, The public school 
fund amounts to $243,000, of which the income 
is $14,442 per annum. The average attendance 
on the schools exceeds 21,691. 

Under the calls for troops in 1862, the State 
filled her quota without a resort to a draft, 

' making all the troops raised by her for the war 
amount to thirteen regiments consisting of 
14,326 officers and men. About 1,500. men 
were also furnished by the State to the United 

- States navy. Of the troops sent to the war, 
one regiment was light artillery and one 
cavalry. 

The militia of the State is composed of 2,339 
active militia and 17,944 enrolled militia. Of 
the active militia, 43 belong to the general staff, 
77 to the cavalry, 423 to the artillery, 1,574 to 
the infantry, and 222 to the riflemen. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by Gov. 
Sprague to enlist a regiment of free colored 
persons, for which he issued the following 
order : 


Stare or Ruopg Istanp AND ProviDENCE PLAN- 
TATIONS, ADJ’T-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
PRovipENCcE, Aug. 4, 1862, 

General Orders No. 36.—The Sixth Regiment, au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War, under date Oct. 23, 
1861, and orders issued therefor from this Department, 
No. 103, Dec. 28, 1861, will consist entirely of colored 
citizens. Enlistment will commence er piege 
Camp will be established under direction of Gen. Rob- 
bins, who is directed to organize the regiment. 

The quartermaster-general will furnish rations and 
equipments on requisition. 

Our colored fellow-citizens are reminded that the 
regiment from this State in the Revolution, consisting 
entirely of colored persons, was pronounced by Wash- 
ington equal, if not superior, to any in the service. 
They constitute a part of the quota from this State, 
and it is expected they will respond with zeal and 
spirit to this call. 

The commander in-chief will lead them into the 

- field, and will share with them, in common with the 
patriotic soldiers of the army of the republic, their 
trials and dangers, and will participate in the glories 
of their successes. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

3 EDWARD C. MAURAN, Adjutant-General. 


The deposits in the savings institutions of 
the State, at the beginning of 1862, amounted 
to $9,282,879. 

RICHARDSON, Isrart B., a major-general 
of volunteers in the United States service, born 
at Burlington, Vt., in 1819, died at Sharpsburg, 


_ 
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Md., Nov. 3, 1862. He wasa descendant of the 
Revolutionary hero, Gen. Israel Putnam, grad- 
uated at West Point in 1841, was appointed, 
2d lieutenant in the 3d infantry, and 1st lieu- 
tenant Sept. 21, 1846. He distinguished him- 
self in nearly every important battle during the 
Mexican war; was brevetted captain for gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct at Contreras and 
Churubusco, and major for gallantry at Cha- 
pultepec—and so distinguished himself for 


@pravery that he was known in the army by the 


sobriquet of “Fighting Dick,” In March, 
1851, he was promoted to a captaincy. In 1855, 
he left the army and retired to private life in 
Michigan. Upon the commencement of the 
present war he promptly offered himself again 
to the Government, organized a regiment, the 
2d Michigan volunteers, of which he was made 
colonel, and soon after was placed in command 
of a brigade with which he covered the retreat 
of the army at Bull Run. His commission as 
brigadier-general dated back to May 12, 1861. 
At the battle of the Chickahominy he com- 
manded a division of Gen. Sumner’s corps and 
won much honor upon that oceasion. He re- 
ceived his commission of major-general July 4, 
1862, distinguished himself at the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam, in the latter of 
bh he received the wound causing his 
eath. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. At the 
end of the year 1862 the Roman Catholic 
church counted 902 dioceses with a population 
of about 182,000,000 souls. They were distrib- 
uted as follows: America had 148 dioceses, 
and a Roman Catholic population of about 
38,759,000 souls; Europe 603 dioceses, with 
about 138,103,000; Asia (inclusive of the Ar- 
chipelago) 102 dioceses, with about 4,167,000; 
Africa 38 dioceses, with about 1,118,000; Aus- 
tralasia and Polynesia 17 dioceses, with about 
280,000 souls. 

In America, Central (2,227,000) and South 
America (21,278,000), Mexico (7,660,000), the 
French (801,000) and Spanish (2,032,000) pos- 
sessions have an almost entirely Roman Cath- 
olic population. British North America has 
19 dioceses, with about 2,590,000 Catholics. 
The United States has 46 dioceses and 4 Apos- 
tolic vicariates, divided into 7 provinces, Balti- 
more, New York, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Oregon City, and San Francisco, and 
a Roman Catholic population estimated at from 
three to four millions. 

The statistics of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in the countries of Europe was as fol- 
lows: Italy, 263 dioceses, 24,000,000 Roman 
Catholics; France, 81 dioceses, 35,734,000 Cath- 
olics; Austria (exclusive of Venetia),5§ dioceses, 
25,000,000 Catholics; Spain, 58 dioceses, 16,- 
550,000 Catholics; Prussia and the other Ger- 
man states, 24 dioceses, 12,450,000 Catholics; 
Great»Britain, 45 dioceses, 6,000,000 Catholies ; 
Russia, 16 dioceses, 7,020,000 Catholics; Bel- 
gium, 6 dioceses, 4,600,000 Catholics ; Portugal, 
17 dioceses, 8,900,000 Qatholics; Turkey, 15 


"| 
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dioceses, 640,000 Catholics ; Holland, 6 dioce- 
ses, 1,250,000 Catholics; Switzerland, 5 dioce- 
ses, 1,023,000 Catholics; Greece, 5 bishoprics, 
15,000 Catholics ; Scandinavia, 3 dioceses, 6,000 
Catholics. 

The only country in Asia, in which the Ro- 
man Catholic church prevails, is the Philip- 

ine Isles. There is, however, a considerable 
Peg Catholic population also in India 

,033,000), Farther India (520,000), China 

837,000), and Turkey (260,000). In Farther 

ia, in consequence of the treaty of peace 
concluded between France and Cochin China, 
six provinces of the latter country have been 
annexed to France, and are likely to become 
ere long Catholic territory. 

In Africa the Catholic church has a strong- 
hold in the Portuguese, Spanish, and French 
; ions, in some of which the entire popu- 

tion is connected with the church. France 
is constantly extending her possessions in 
Northern Africa, where now a territory of 
7,107 sersphical square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2,999,124 souls are under her rule, and 
in Senegambia, where she owns a country of 
about 5,000 geographical square miles and 
252,000 inhabitants. —. 

During the years 1861 and 1862, seventeen 
new dioceses have been established. Four 
bishoprics have been organized in America, 
viz., ville and Quincy in the United 
States, Chatham in New Brunswick, and Puno 


- in Peru; besides two apostolical vicariates, 


that of the Rocky Mountains in the United 
States, and Sandwich in British America. In 
Europe, a new diocese has been organized in 
Bulgaria (for the United Bulgarians), and the 
apostolical vicariate, Stockholm, has been made 
a bishopric. In Asia, episcopal sees have been 
established at Madiat (for the United Syrians), 
at Sebaste (for the United Armenians), and at 
Su-tchuen in China. In Africa, an apostolical 
prefecture has been established in Senegambia 
and Zanguebar, and apostolical vicarships in 

r and for central Africa. Congo has 
been separated from Angola, and made a sep- 
arate bishopric, and a mission has also been 
commenced in Dahomey. 

The present number of secular priests is es- 
timated at about 320,000, of whom about 2,800 
belong to the United States, 115,000 to Italy, 
50,000 to France, 31,800 to Spain, 30,000 to 
Germany, 4,000 to the British Isles. There 
were in 1862 about 8,000 male convents with 
120,000 monks, the most numerous orders be- 
ing the Franciscans (50,000), the brothers of 
the Christian schools (16,000), the Jesuits 
(8,000), Benedictines (5,000), Dominicans 
(4,000), Augustines (4,000). The female re- 
ligious orders had about 190,000 members, of 
whom about 10,000 belonged to North Amer- 
ica, 10,000 to South America, 100,000 to France, 
30,000 to Italy, 10,000 to Belgium. __ 

The most important event in the history of 
the Roman Catholic church during the year 1862, 
was the great council in Rome, to which all 
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the Roman Catholic bishops of the world had 
been specially invited by the Pope. The pri- 
mary object of the council, according to the 
circular by which the presence of the bishops 
was solicited, was the canonization of some 
Japanese martyrs; but even before the council 
met, it was generally known that the most im- 
portant subject of deliberation would be a 
joint and solemn declaration of the assembled 
episcopate on the temporal power of the Pope. 
The council was held-on Sunday, June 8th, and 
Monday, June 9th. On Sunday the Japanese 
martyrs were canonized in the most solemn 
manner in the Basilica of St. Peter. The cere- 
mony lasted 6 hours, and was attended by an 
immense concourse of bishops, priests, and peo- 
ple. On Monday, June 9th, the Pope held a 
consistory at which all the foreign bishops were 
present. He pronounced an allocution, in 
which he deplored the errors spread by the 
revolutionary spirit against the authority of 
the Catholic church, as well as against divine 
and human laws. In reply to this allocution, 
the bishops signed an address to the Pope, in 
which they declare that the temporal power is 
necessary for the independence of the papal 
power. They approve all that the Pope has 
done in defence of his power, and exhort him 
to continue firm in hisresistance. The address 
is signed by 21 cardinals and two hundred and 
forty-four bishops. An authentic history of 
the proceedings of the council has not yet 
been published, but a series of articles in a 
daily newspaper of Paris, “ Za Patrie,” which 
claimed to give the minutest accounts of all the 
proceedings, called out letters from the bishop 
of Montauban and Cardinal Wiseman, which 
established at least some important points of 
the history of the council. Prominent among 
the great number of bishops were Cardinal 
Wiseman and Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans. 
The bishops did not appoint themselves a com- 
mittee for preparing an address to the Pope, 
because as the bishop of Montauban says, “no 
one had the right of taking the initiative in 
such a grave question” and the Pope was there- 
fore asked to designate the members of the com- 
mittee. The committee consisted of eighteen 
members, and the great Roman Catholic na- 
tions, Spain, France, Italy, Austria, were each 
represented by one archbishop and one bishop. 
Cardinal Wiseman was selected as president, 
in order to avoid a jealousy of these four Cath- 
olic nations against each other. One of the 
most active and prominent members of the 
committee was Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans. 
The address, before its adoption, underwent 
several changes. A vote of thanks to the 
French Government for its espa wight 

ral power was proposed, but rejected at the 
Sant of the iw deck bishops. Whether, 
as the “Za Patrie” had asserted, a passage in fa- 
vor of liberalism was proposed, the bishop of 
Montauban says he doesnot know, but considers 
it probable,“ asthe liberal principles were repre- 
sented at Rome by a certain number of foreign 
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pilgrims.” If it really was proposed, the bish- 
op says, it had to be rejected, because the 
church cannot express a preference for any 
form of society. The bishops had no opportu- 
nity to examine the address before signing it, 
but as the bishop of Montauban says, they felt no 
hesitation, because they knew what its general 
character would be, and that it had received 
the approval of the Pope. Nearly every coun- 
try of the world was represented at the council, 
only the governments of Italy and Portugal had 
forbidden their bishops to take part in it. All, 
or nearly all of the bishops of these two coun- 
tries, as well as such bishops of other countries 
as had been absent, signed an address to the 
Pope, expressing their concurrence with this 
declaration of the council. It may therefore 
be said, that the episcopate of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, with almost perfect unanimity, has 
declared in favor of maintaining the temporal 
power. 

The Italian parliament replied immediately 
to the declaration of the episcopate, by pledg- 
ing unwavering fidelity to the principle of 
Italian unity, involving, as it does, the abolition 
of the temporal power, for which also a num- 
ber of the lower clergy declared themselves, 
One of the leading men of this party among 
the clergy, Father Passaglia, drew up an ad- 
dress to the Pope, requesting him to abandon 
voluntarily the temporal power, and he claimed 
to have obtained for this address the signatures 
of about ten thousand priests, whose names he 
published in his journal, J? Mediatore. The 
correctness of this list was denied by the or- 
gans of the other party, although it was gener- 
ally admitted that there were associations of 
priests in Milan, Florence, Naples, and else- 
where, who sympathized with Passaglia, and a 
part of whom demanded, besides the abolition 
of the temporal power, the introduction of 
other changes. 

Outside of Italy this movement found but 
little support. In Paris, two papers are pub- 
lished, L’ Observateur Catholique and Vl Unité 
Chrétienne, which, while claiming to remain 
Catholic, strongly reject the temporal power, 


the infallibility of the Pope, the doctrine of the . 


immaculate conception, and other doctrines 
and views generally held by the church, and 
advocate a union with other churches holding 
the apostolical succession of bishops; but it 
does not seem that they represent a consider- 
able party. 

The Roman Catholic church has for some 
time made considerable progress among the 
eastern churches of Turkey, and during the 
past year large accessions have been again re- 
ported to each of the united eastern churches, 
which, while retaining the language and rites 
of their former communions, have adopted the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic church. Of 
the most recent origin among these united 
churches is the United Bulgarian church, which 
originated in 1859, and received in 1860 the 
first bishop, Sokolski. This bishop, after some 
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time, suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. 
and it was asserted that he had been carried 
off from Constantinople against his will by the 
Russians, and was now retained by them in a 
Russianconvent. The United Bulgarian church 
has since received from the Pope a patriarch 
at Constantinople, and an archbishop at Phil- 
ippopolis. They have been recognized by the 
Turkish Government as a political community, 
but they, cannot take with them to the new 
church the edifices in which they formerly 
worshipped. These remain to the Greek church, 
and the Bulgarian congregations that wish to 
join the new United Bulgarian church have to 
build new chapels. On Dec. 9th, 1862, the 
Bulgarian archbishop of Sophia applied for ad- 
mission to the communion of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, and the same application was made 
a few days after by the assistant bishop of 
eirey 2, but according to the statement of 
Roman Catholic papers, both applications were 
refused because it was found out that they had 
been made from mercenary motives. The 
United Bulgarians are chiefly numerous in the 
province of Adrianople, where their total num- 
oe in April, 1862, was stated to be 2,612 fam- 
ilies. 

It is also reported that numerous congrega- 
tions of the Greek church have entered during 
the year 1862 into communion with the Roman 
Catholic church in the plain of Damascus, and 
in the country between Lebanon and Balbeck. 
At the head of this movement is the former 
Greek bishop of the town of Holms. He has 
solemnly joined the Roman Catholic church, 
and as he is a man of great influence in Syria, 
it is believed that many will follow his exam- 
ple. A particular zeal for the interests of the 
Roman Catholic church in Syria is displayed 
by the Paris “ Association for establishing 
Christian schools in the East.” The bulletin of 
this society claims that more than four thou- 
sand schismatics, among whom were several 

riests, have already joined the communion of 
ome, and that many others are on the point 
of following them. 


While thus, according to all accounts, the 


Roman Catholic church is making considerable 
progress among the Bulgarians, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and other Eastern churches, it is reported 
by a missionary of the English church mission- 
ary society, that nearly. the whole United Syr- 
ian church in Travancore, India, has seceded 
from the communion of the Roman Catholic 
church. This body, which counts about 97 
churches and a population of 96,000 souls, is 
reported to have sent a deputation to the Jaco- 
bites (Monophysites) of Syria. The bishops of 


the latter sect consecrated one of the delegates _ 


a bishop, who on his return to Travancore de- 
clared for a separation from Rome. With but 
few exceptions, writes the English missionary, 
the members of the Syrian church gave in 
their adherence to the new bishop, and the 
Roman Catholic bishop was left with no more 
than 10 or 12 parishes. No account of this 
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movement had, however, up to the end of the 
year been received from Roman Catholic 
sources. 

ROSS, Admiral Sir James Crarx, D.O.L., 
F.R.5., F.L.S., an English naval officer and po- 
lar voyager, born in London, April 15, 1800, 
died at Aston Abbott’s House, Aylesbury, April 
8, 1862. He was anephew of the late Sir John 
Ross, and entered the navy in 1812, as a volun- 
teer on his uncle’s ship, and between 1818 and 
1827 accompanied his uncle and Commodore 
Parry in 5 voyages of exploration to the arctic 
regions. In 1827 he was made a commander, 
and in 1829 joined Sir John Ross’s arctic ex- 
pedition, which was detained for four years in 
the polar regions. During this expedition, in 
1831, he discovered the north magnetic pole, 
and planted the British flag upon it, and on his 
return in 1834 was raised to the rank of post- 
captain. In 1836, he crossed the Atlantic to 
search for and relieve some missing whale ships, 
and after his return was engaged for two or 
three years on a magnetic survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In 1839 he took command 
of the antarctic expedition, and in his four 
years’ cruise approached within 160 miles of the 
South magnetic pole. In 1844 the University 
of Oxford bestowed op him the honorary de- 
gree of D.C.L. He had been elected a fellow 
of the Linnean Society in 1823, and of the Roy- 
al Society in 1827, and was also a correspond- 
ing member of many of the foreign scientific 
societies. For his discoveries in his antarctic 
expedition he received the gold medals of the 
London and Paris Geographical Societies. He 
made an independent discovery of the antarc- 
tic continent, though a few months later than 
Com. Wilkes. In 1844 he was knighted. In 
1848 he was appointed to the Enterprise and 
made a voyage to Baffin’s Bay in search of Sir 
John in. He published in 1847 a nar- 
rative of his antarctic explorations under the 
title of “ A Voyage of Discovery and Research 
in the Southern and Antarctic Regions.” (2 
vols. 8vo, London.) 

RUSSIA, an autocratic empire of Europe and 
Asia, having in Europe a territory of 2,120,397 
square miles, and a population in 1861 of 66,- 
891,493 inhabitants. Emperor, or Ozar, Alex- 
ander II, born in 1818, ascended the throne 
in 1855. Estimated revenues for 1862, $245,- 
571,150, including about $75,000,000 to be 
derived from a.loan; estimated expenditure for 
the same year, $231,771,150. t 

At the beginning of 1862, two topics occu- 
pied the thoughts of the Russian people, and 
of the nations adjacent who were interested in 
Russian affairs ; viz., the condition of Poland, 
and the effects of the promised emancipation 
of the serfs. Other topics allied to one or the 
other of these, became prominent in the course 
of the year, which has been for Russia one of 
the most eventful of her history. 

The Poles, who had resolved to assemble at 
Warsaw on the 15th of Oct. 1861, to celebrate 
the memory of Kosciusko, were prevented from 
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making the demonstration they had intended 
by the Russian authorities, who on the day 
preceding declared the city in a state of siege, 
and stationed a large body of troops in the 
streets. The people nevertheless assembled in 
the churches peaceably. When they were 
filled, the soldiers surrounded, them and com- 
manded the people to go to their homes; this 
was refused quietly but steadily, unless the 
soldiers would first withdraw ; and for 17 hours 
they remained in the churches, singing national 
hymns; finally, the Russian general Gersten- 
weig, a Russian of the old type, gave the order 
to the soldiers to take them out of the churches 
by fofte at 4 o’clock in the morning. The sol- 
diers obeyed and dragged away more than 2,000, 
many of them women and children, to the cita- 
del. This order of the general, given without 
consultation with the Governor of Warsaw, 
Count Lambert, led to a violent altercation be- 
tween the latter and the general, which termi- 
nated in the latter committing snicide, and the 
former leaving Warsaw the next day, on the 
plea of ill health, 

The proceedings of the 15th were followed 
by other arrests, and by the imprisonment, 
banishment, and condemnation to death of 
prominent Poles, and the Russian Government, 
as it has often done, alternated acts of mildness 
and severity, in such a way as to lose the con- 
fidence of all parties of Warsaw, and to give 
the impression of a vacillating and timid policy, 
cruel whenit was safe to be so, and only gentle 
when the threatened uprising of the whole 
people inspired it with alarm. In the appoint- 
ment of a new archbishop, the former arch- 
bishop having died in the summer of 1861, the 
emperor, who nominated the new incumbent, 
showed a desire to gratify the Poles, and to 
efface the remembrance of his past despotic 
acts; as he did also in the appointment of his 
brother the Archduke Constantine as his 
lieutenant of Poland, in May, 1862; but the 
Poles had been too often cajoled, and then 
treated with cruelty, to be readily placated. The 
Russian general, Luders, Count Wialopolski, the 
Governor of Warsaw, and the archduke him- 
self were repeatedly attacked by assassins, and 
the general and the archduke severely wounded. 
These assailants were arrested, tried, and exe- 
cuted. After some months quiet seemed in a fair 
way of being restored, when the Russian Gov- 
ernment was again guilty of one of those acts 
of tyranny which every few months excite the 
Poles to insurrection and resistance. The con- 
scription for the ensuing year was to be made 
in November, 1862, and instead of proceeding 
as the law required, and as was practised in 
Russia, throughout Poland the citizens of the 
towns, who had been more active than the 
peasants of the country in their opposition to 
the Government, were seized for the army, and 
every man who had united in singing the na- 
tional hymns, whether beyond military age or 
not, and without regard to his social position or 
circumstances, was put at once into the ranks, 
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asa common soldier, and informed that the 
Polish contingent was to be sent to Siberia for 
military service. This gratuitous cruelty led at 
once to a general insurrection, which in April, 
1863, had not been fully repressed. 

The promised emancipation of the serfs, an- 
nounced by the Ozar in his proclamation of 
February, 1861, to be consummated in two 
years, was a measure which, though reflecting 
much credit on its projectors, and fraught 
with future benefits for Russia, was involved 
in great difficulties of detail. The serfs com- 
prised considerably more than one half of the 
population of the European portion of the em- 
pire, and were, the agricultural portion of them 
at least, attached to the soil, and could only be 
sold with it. Hence they had come to regard 
the soil as belonging to them, while they ac- 
knowledged themselves the serfs of their mas- 
ters. Among the provisions of the code drawn 
up for the regulation of the future relations 
between masters and serfs, was one which re- 
quired the serf to work for his master on low 
wages till the expiration of the two years, and 
previous to that time to negotiate with the land- 
holders for the purchase at a certain price (to 
be fixed by disinterested appraisers) of the fee 
simple of the land, which they were henceforth 
to own themselves. The serfs, who, though in- 
genious in mechanical inventions, are very slow 
to understand legal or constitutional matters, 
in many districts refused to work for the boyars 
or landed proprietors, or to make provision for 
the payment for the lands, alleging that they 
already belonged to them, or that the Emperor 
would pay for them. On the other hand the 
boyars, who by the refusal of the serfs to work 
or to purchase their lands were likely to be re- 
duced to poverty, were disposed to resist the 
decree. In some of the governments armed 
bodies of the serfs assembled and committed 
violence, and were only reduced to order by 
considerable loss of life. The serfs who were 
not attached to landed estates, also had their 
difficulties, and in some instances engaged in 
emeutes, but on the whole, there was perhaps 
less trouble than was to be expected. The 
freedom of the serfs was to date from February, 
1863, but they were not to come into full pos- 
session of their lands, in most instances, free 
from incumbrance till the expiration of seven 
or nine years. The serfs of the crown, whose 
condition had been much superior to that of 
the serfs on private estates, were also to be 
liberated by the Emperor at the same time with 
the others and to pay for the lands in instal- 
ments, the Government giving them liberal 
terms both as to time of payment and the price 
of their lands, 

The feeling pervaded all classes in Russia, 
on the announcement of the Emperor’s deter- 
mination to emancipate the serfs, that a meas- 
ure involving such changes in the principles 
on which the Government was founded, was 
but a preliminary step to other and equally 
radical changes in the political management of 
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the empire, which should transform it into a 
limited and constitutional monarchy. The Em- 
peror, if he had formed any such plans, did not 
immediately reveal them, and, indeed, repress- 
ed, though with an apparently vacillating pur- 
pose, any manifestations of a desire for greater 
freedom. 

The students of the universities of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Kasan, and the academy of 
military engineering at St. Petersburg, had 
since the accession of Alexander II to the 
throne, enjoyed greater liberty than under the 
stern and despotic rule of his father; and they 
had improved their opportunities to establish 
libraries, aside from those of the universities, 
mutual aid societies to help the poorer stu- 
dents, and to discuss the questions of state 
Soom The minister of public instruction, M. 

ovalefsky, was supposed to favor these devel- 
opments of youthful freedom, and he was re- 
moved, and the Admiral Putiatin, a reaction- 
ary officer, put in his place. His first acts 
were the closing of all the female seminaries, 
the advance of the charges at the universities 
to $160 per year, in order to exclude the poorer 
students; and the dismission of the ablest and 
most liberal professors. By the second of 
these measures over 600 students were at once 
excluded from the university of St. Petersburg, 
and a larger number from the other universities. 
The dismission of the professors led to protests 
on the part of the students, for which many of 
them ‘were imprisoned, their libraries confis- 
cated, and the universities closed. The Polish 
students, affected by the condition of Poland, 
and the massacres at Warsaw, chanted requi- 
ems for the dead, and the Polish national 
hymn, ‘“ Poland is not Dead,” and many of the 
Russian students sympathized with them. The 
Poles were arrested and imprisoned, and 600 
of the Russian students petitioned the Emperor 
to be allowed to share their fate, but received 
no reply. M. Putiatin, not satisfied with hav- 
ing closed the female seminaries and the uni- 
versities, proceeded to shut up also the scien- 
tific schools, and the private schools and Sun- 
day schools of the empire. In Moscow the con- 
flicts between the students and the authorities 
led to some bloodshed, and many of the students 
were banished or consigned to unwholesome 
prisons at Perm, Archangel, Viatka, Vologda, 
and Olonetz,-where they died of typhus fever. 
Admiral Putiatin was finally removed by the 
Emperor, and M. Golownin appointed in his 
place, who, though not fully a liberal in his 
views, reopened the universities and schools, 
and undid a part of the mischiefs of his prede- 
cessor. 

But it was not the students alone who were 
thus excited by the radical changes proposed 
by the Emperor. The press also demanded a 
relief from censorship, and a liberty of utter- 
ance befitting a free people, and was disposed 
to take, ere the Emperor was ready to grant, 
that which it asked for. The Constituent As- 
semblies of the different governments, which 
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met in the latter part of January, 1862 (the Rus- 
sian empire is divided into 88 governments and 
provinces), whose discussions had usually been 
contined to local matters of finance, the man- 
agement of the communes, or sanitary topics, 
at their sessions at this time took up questions 
of greater importance, and voted addresses to 
the Emperor, demanding local self-government, 
publicity of legal processes, the yearly publi- 
cation of the budget, the liberty of the press, 
and the assembling of the General Assembly at 
Moscow, composed of representatives of all 
classes, which should be charged with the 
preparation of a plan of reform for the Govern- 
ment, or, in other words, a constitution. The 
Constituent Assembly of Moscow adopted this 
address by a vote of 300 out of 362 members. 
The Assembly of Twer went farther; they de- 
clared that the official regulations concerning 
e ipation were impracticable, and should 
be modified; that the liberated serfs should 
immediately become proprietors, by means of 
purchase of lands, in which they should be as- 
sisted by the Government; that the nobility 
of that Government (the Constituent Assem- 
bly was mainly composed of nobles) renounced 
its privileges of freedom from taxation, and 
asked to be taxed in the same way and on the 
same principles asthe peasants, and urged the 
necessity of calling a National Assembly, 
composed of representatives of all classes to 
form a constitution. ; 

The Government was not prepared for such 
demonstrations on the part of the people, and 
did not respond very cordially to them, although 
the Emperor was undoubtedly deeply impressed 
with the sentiments of the addresses. On the 
29th of September, O. 8S. (October 11), the Em- 
peror promulgated a decree, in which, while 
withholding as yet the asked for National As- 
sembly, he grants other reforms of a very 
important character, and even some which had 
not been directly sought. Among these are 
the taking away from the police all judicial 
power (which has hitherto been one of the 
greatest of abuses), and vesting the judicial au- 
thority, in petty cases, civil and criminal, in 
civil magistrates or justices of the peace, elect- 
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ed every three years by the people; more im- 
portant cases are to be decided by district 
tribunals, composed of judges appointed by the 
Emperor, at the nomination of the minister of 
justice, of whom three at least must be present 
at the trial of every cause. All civil and crim- 
inal cases are tried before a jury taken from 
all classes of the population, eligibility depend- 
ing upon age, residence, property, and general 
intelligence and morality. The state is rep- 
resented by a prosecuting attorney, and both 
plaintiff and defendant may employ advocates. 
A majority of the jury decide the case. In 
cases where the judges unanimously consider a 
person innocent, whom the jury pronounce 
guilty, they have the right to refer the case to 
another jury; but the verdict of the second 
jury shall be final. The directing senate con- 
stitutes the high court of appeal, which may 
refer the case back for trial to another tribunal 
of equal rank, whose decision shall be final in 
all cases. Imprisonment for debt for sums less 
than $80 (100 rubles) is abolished, and in no 
case can a debtor be imprisoned over five 
years. All legal distinctions, resulting from 
social conditions, are abolished, all domiciliary 
visits, searches under warrant, and seizures 
must be made in the presence of witnesses. 
All persons arrested, upon whatever charge, 
must positively be examined within 24 hours, 
and the classes who would suffer from personal 
detention are exempted from it. Crimes against 
the state, against religion, or committed by 
government officers in the exercise of their 
functions, are not tried by the courts above 
described, but by special courts, and the mode 
of procedure is so arranged that the Emperor 
is relieved from the personal examination 
of these cases, and the necessity of a system 
of espionage, which has hitherto been the 
curse of Russian society, is obviated. These 
measures, if honestly and fully carried out, will 
be the beginning of a new era in the history of 
Russia, and will fully entitle her, as she enters 
upon the second thousand years of her history 
(the thousandth anniversary of the founding of 
the empire was celebrated in 1862) to a high 
rank among the civilized nations of the world. 


S 


SAN MIGUEL, Evarrsto, a Spanish general 
and statesman, born in the Asturias in 1780, 
died in Madrid, May 29, 1862. He volunteered 
in the war against the French in 1808, and 
from his energy and military ability was soon 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
elected a member of the Cortes from Cadiz. 
After the restoration of Ferdinand VII, he was 
placed on the retired list, and not long after 
founded the Espectador newspaper, in which 
he advocated with great ability a constitution- 
al government. In 1820, when the tyranny of 
Ferdinand had utterly extinguished the hopes 


of all the friends of a constitutional government 
in Spain, and Riego raised his Andalusian ex- 
pedition, San Miguel joined him as chief of 
staff, and at that time composed the “ Hymn of 
Riego,” one of the most popular of Spanish war 
songs. The expedition was unsuccessful, and 
in 1821 San Miguel was exiled to Zamora. But 
the tyrant found himself unable to stem the 
tide of public feeling, and in 1822 was com- 
pelled to accept a liberal ministry. The exile 
was recalled and offered the pest of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the new cabinet, which he 
accepted. The time was & critical one. Austria, 
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France, Prussia, and Russia had each bound 
themselves in the Congress of Verona to put 
down all liberal movements among the mon- 
archies of the Continent; and each power ad- 
dressed a note to the Madrid cabinet, summon- 
ing it to return to the old system, To these 
notes San Miguel replied in a manner which 
indicated alike the strength of his devotion 
to liberal principles and his intellectual abili- 
ty in defending them. He gave the history 
of the liberal movement, showed that the 
present constitution had been recognized by 
the Emperor of Russia in 1812, that they pro- 
fessed the right to manage their own affairs, 
and denied the right of other powers to inter- 
meddle, and concluded with the declaration 
that his Majesty’s Government would not deyi- 
ate a hair’s breadth from the line which national 
honor and its unvarying adhesion to the con- 
stitution of 1812, which it had sworn to ob- 
serve, had traced out for it. The Holy Alliance 
was astonished ; but it had gone too far to re- 
cede. The ambassadors of the four powers 
were withdrawn, and France took the lead in 
the work of attempting to crush out constitu- 
tional freedom. A long war ensued, and San 
Miguel, as brave in the field as in the cabinet, 
joined the army in Catalonia, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in almost every engagement 
of the next three years. He was repeatedly 
wounded, in 1826 so severely that his recovery 
seemed almost a miracle, and finally taken pris- 
oner, but soon after released on condition of 
quitting Spain. The next 8 years of his life 
were spent in honorable exile in England, 
and he did not return to his own country till 
the amnesty proclaimed by the queen regent in 
1834 restored him to his rights. Soon after 
his return, he was appointed by the queen Cap- 
tain-General of Aragon, and elected a Deputy 
to the Cortes. In 1842, under the regency of 
Espartero, he was appointed Captain-General 
of the Basque Provinces, and after the fall of 
the regent in 1843, retired into private life, 
and resided chiefly in Madrid. In 1847, he 
published a History of Philip II, on which he 
had been for some years engaged. In 1854, 
he was again called into public life, on the 
overthrow of the Sartorius Ministry, being 
named by the queen Captain-General of Ma- 
drid and Minister of War. For some time he 
was in effect universal minister, Espartero not 
having arrived, and none of his colleagues be- 
ing efficient. In July he was named President 
of the Junta, and in that position controlled 
and held in check both O'Donnell and Espar- 
tero. He was, at the close of the revolution, 
raised to the rank of field marshal, and hav- 
ing been elected to the constitutional Cortes, 
was for some time its president. In 1856, he 
was made a grandee of the first class, and ap- 
pointed Commandant General of the House- 
hold Guard. Asa grandee, he took his seat in 
the Senate in 1857, when he supported aliberal 
government to the last. He was greatly es- 
teemed in private life for his probity and amia- 
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bility. Beside the History above named, he 
was the author of several other works, mostly 
relating to the wars of his time. 

SLAVES. The questions relative to the 
political, civil, and social position of negroes, 
or “colored persons of African descent,” as 
they were designated by Congress and the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Federal Government, be- 
came more prominent during 1862 than in any 
previous period. An elaborate opinion was pre- 
pared by the U.S. Attorney-General, Mr. Bates, 
on the question “are colored men citizens of 
the United States?” The chief points of the 
opinion were—that the Constitution does not 
define the word citizen, the Attorney General 
therefore examines history and the civil law 
from the existence of the Roman Empire to the 
present day to discover its meaning. His con- 
clusion is—that all free persons, without dis- 
tinction of race or color, if native born, are citi- 
zens. A distinction is made between the in- 
herent rights of citizens and the political 
privileges of certain classes. All citizens have 
a right to protection, but only certain classes 
enjoy the privileges of voting and holding 
‘office. Hitherto not only the public but jurists 
have often confounded the two. A child ora 
woman is a citizen, though not always privi- 
leged to vote or hold office. The Dred Scott 
opinions are pronounced void and of no author- 
ity, since the province of the Supreme Court 
was only to settle the questions of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Circuit Court. - They are simply 
entitled to the respect due to the views of emi- 
nent gentlemen, and no more. The paper con- 
cludes as follows: 

‘¢ And now, upon the whole matter, I give it 
as my opinion that the free man of color men- 
tioned in your letter, if born in the United 
States, is a citizen of the United States, and, 
if otherwise qualified, is competent, according 
to the acts of Congress, to be master of a ves- 
sel engaged in the coasting trade.” 

The same general question was raised by the 
Secretary of State in referring an application 
for a passport by a negro to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

In Massachusetts the governor, Andrew, or- 
dered negroes to be enrolled as well as white 
persons for the purpose of drafting soldiers. 
The Attorney General of the State justified the 
order on the ground that—‘“ Congress and the 
war department both leave out the word white 
from the description of the class to be en- 
rolled.” He further adds: ‘‘ The only possible 
question now open is whether colored men are 
citizens of Massachusetts, which no one, I pre- 
sume, will have the hardihood to deny, inas- 
much as they are tax-payers, voters, jurors, and 
eligible to office, and there is no inequality 
founded on distinction of races known to our 
laws.” 

On the other hand the Circuit Court of Illi- 
nois sitting in Montgomery county decided that 
negroes were not citizens. In this case the com- 
plainant filed his bill to enjoin the payment to 
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the defendant, W. C. Lowry, who was all 

to be at least one fourth negro, by the trent 
of ‘a school district, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, which a majority of them 


“ agreed to pay him as compensation for teach- 


ing a common school in the district for six 
months. The trustees admitted the charges 
of the bill, but stated that they had no knowl- 
ed the fact charged and did not believe it. 

- The defendant Lowry denied under oath that 
he was of African descent or that he had any 
African blood in his veins, but declined to offer 
evidence that he was not a mulatto, and made 
no attempt to sustain his answer by proof. The 
5 Cope and others refused to send their 
ch to said Lowry, and offered a number 
of witnesses who stated they were well ac- 
bg aos with the African race, and believed 

e defendant mixed with African blood. The 
evidence, in the absence of any testimony to 
the contrary, being in the opinion of the Court 

* sufficient to establish the allegation in the bill 
that the defendant, Lowry, was at least one 
fourth negro blood, the simple question re- 
mained, is it competent for directors of schools, 
under their eommon school system, to appro- 
priate the common school fund raised by taxa- 
tion to the payment of persons of color as 
teachers in the public schools? In the opinion 
of the Court no such use could be made of the 
common school fund by the agents of the cor- 
porations created for school purposes. The 
Court said: 

While it is admitted that persons of color are capable 
of contracting, and further, that there is by statute no 
express p ition as fo the employment of persons 
of that class as teachers in the public schools of the 
State, we think it clear that the spirit of legislation in 
this State, with reference to n as well as 
taste and sound public policy, forbid it. 

The Constitution of this State, and the statutes 
adopted in pursuance thereto, forbid the migration to 
and settlement in this State of such persons. They 
are forbidden to vote, sit upon juries, hold office, and 


to testify in causes where white persons are parties. 
ially by the common school law of this State are 
negro children prohibited from attending as pupils and 


enjoying the benefits of schools established for the 
benefit of white children. No doubt, had the Legisla- 
ture conceived it probable that an attempt would ever 
be made to place n in the delicate and almost pa- 
rental relation of teachers of the white children of the 
country in the public schools, they would have inserted 

i ainst it. We think, however, 


an provision 
enough is shown to demonstrate the fact that the 
islature intended that the races should be separate 
in the public schools beyond any reasonable doubt. It 
would also seem that any attempt to appropriate the 
public school funds to sueh a use is an abuse, and an 
assumption of power wholly unwarranted, sent 
which the tax-payers interested ought to have relief. 

A decree is nema granted according to the prayer 
of the bill. 

In the same State indictments were found in 
the Jersey County Court against officers of the 
State troops who returned from the army at 
the South and brought negroes with them. 
The penalty was a fine of from one to five hun- 
dred dollars and imprisonment in the county 


jail not more than one year. 
VOL. IL—4s 
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The manner in which the Navy Department 
regard ed the negro is shown by the following 
order: 

eae Navy Derarruest, April 30, 1562. 

’ “Sir—The approach of the hot and sickly season 
upon the Southern coast of the United States renders 
it imperative that every precaution should be used 
the officers commanding vessels to continue the 
lent sanitary condition of their crews. The large num- 
ber of persons known as ‘ contrabands’ flocking to the 
protection of the United States flag affords an oppor- 
tunity to provide in every department of a ship, 

ally for boats’ crews, acclimated labor. The flag- 
officers are required to obtain the services of these 
persons for the country by enlisting them freely in the 
navy, with their consent, rating them as boys, at eight, 
nine, or ten dollars per month, and one ration. Leta 
monthly return be made of the number of this class of 
oe employed on each vessel under your com- 
man 


“T am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ye GIDEON WELLES.” 


_ On an application by a citizen of North Caro- 

lina to the naval commander Rowan for a 
favorite servant re to be with the United 
States forces, the Secretary gave the following 
instructions: 
_ As similar applications may frequently be made, it 
is proper to remind you that persons who have enlisted 
in the naval service cannot be discharged without the 
consent of the Department, and that no one should be 
“given up” against his wishes. 

The social position of the negro is illustrated 
by many facts which occurred. The following 
correspondence will serve to show their posi- 
tion in the army: 

Trenton (Texn.), August 12, 1862. 

Geo. W. Deitzler, Col. Com'ding Firat Regt. Kan. Vols. 

We, the undersigned, non-commissioned officers and 
signe of Company G, First iment Kansas Volun- 

Ts, Tes ly request that cisco Adalger, of 
the above near a be transferred to the original com- 
pany to which he was assigned or be mustered out of 
the service. Our reasons are—firstly, we believe him 
to be a “nigger ;” secondly, that he never was properly 
assigned to our company, but, after being refused in 
several other companies, he was placed in Company 
G. We have no objection to giving our services to our 
country, to endure all the privations that we may be 
called on to endure, but to have one of the company, 
or even one of the regiment, pointed out as a n 
while on dress parade or guard, is more than we like 
to be called upon to bear 

We hope that the above will meet your hearty ap- 


proyal. \. 
[Signed by thirty-six of the company, and endorsed 
as follows :] 
Heapquarrers Untrep States Troops, : 
Trenton (TENN.), Auguat 14, 1562. 
Brig.-Gen. G. M. Dodge, Commanding Division. 
GeneraL: The person referred ry in the within 
protest was transferred, er with eighty-four 
others, to the regiment from the First Kansas and New 
Mexico Regiment, by order of the Governor of Kansas, 
and assigned pie ad G. He <se = 
“nigger ”—too blac serve upon terms © i 
with white soldiers. I respectfully seosmaane that 
he be mustered out of service, or transferred to Jim 
eons nigger brigad x ae recommendation is not 
it of disrespect for the nigger. 
caret: GEORGE W. DEITZLER, 
Col. First Kansas Vols., Commanding Post. 
In the month of July disturbances broke out 
in various parts of the country, arising from 
apprehensions that the negroes who have in- 
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creased largely in numbers in all the Northern 
states since the commencement of the war, 
were about to be put upon a footing of equali- 
ty. In Chicago, at a public meeting of the 
workmen of the leading slaughter and packing 
houses, the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted: 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of this meet- 
ing that it is the intention of one or more of the lead- 
ing packers of this town to bring negro labor into com- 
petition with that of the white men, for the purpose of 
reducing tbe wages of the latter to the lowest possible 
Sata : 

Resolved, That we, the packing-house men of the town 
of South Chicago, pledge ourselves not to work for any 
packer, under any consideration, who will, in any 
manner, bring negro labor into competition with our 
labor. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 4th of August, 
a disturbance took place between Irish laborers 
and negroes, in which the former demanded 
that the latter should be discharged from the 
tobacco manufactories. This wasdone. The 
military on this occasion were called to aid the 
police. It was stated that the facility with 
which negroes gained employment at the navy 
yard, custom house and other public places, in- 
creased the ire of the assailants. Similar dis- 
turbances took place at Cincinnati and Toledo, 
Ohio, and New Albany, Indiana. 

The social position of the negro in all the 
Northern or free States is similar to his position 
in Ohio as described by the Senator from 
that State in Congress—Sherman—in these 


words: 

“The negro race is looked upon by the poe of 
Ohio as a class to be kept by themselves; to be debar- 
red of social intercourse with the whites ; to be deprived 
of all advantages which they cannot enjoy in common 
with their own class, They have always been deprived 
of the elective franchise in this State; and no party 
among our citizens has ever contemplated that they 
shoutd be given that right of citizenship; and, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, the colored man in 
Ohio will not, in all future time that he may remain an 
inhabitant of the State, attain any material ee ge 
ment in the social or political rights over what he now 
enjoys. Deprived of the advantages here enumerated, 
it could not be expected that he should attain any 
great advancement in social improvement. Generally, 
the negro in Ohio is lazy, ignorant, and vicious. But 
it is only fair to acknowledge that almost any race, in 
similar circumstances, would be reduced to about the 
same level. Deprived of liberty, social and political 
rights, for centuries, it is unreasonable to expect an 
improved state of society.” 


The operations of the Federal forces within 
slaveholding States necessarily released many 
slaves from the restraints of their masters. The 
mass of them took advantage of this circum- 
stance to escape from servitude. Their presence 
within the Federal lines led to the adoption of 
various measures by the Commanding officers 
and by the Federal Government relative to 
them, all looking toward their ultimate freedom. 
For the action of the Government on the sub- 
ject of emancipation see Unitep Srares. 

In January the Marshal of the District of 
Columbia was instructed by order of the Presi- 
dent ‘‘not to receive into custody any persons 


’ President. 
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claimed to be held to service or labor within 
the District, or elsewhere, and not charged 
with any crime or misdemeanor, unless upon 
arrest or commitment, pursuant to law, as 
fugitives from such service or labor, and not 
to retain any such fugitives in custody, be- 
yond a period of thirty days from their ar- 
rest and commitment, unless by special order 
from the civil authority.” The effect of this 
order was to relieve from any fears of appre- 
hension all the fugitives that had escaped to 
the District from Virginia. Thousands of 
slaves flocked to the District and were sustain- 
ed throughout the year by rations furnished by 
the Government. ; 

In Missouri, General Halleck had, previous 
to this time, issued an order that fugitive slaves 
should not be permitted to enter the lines of 
any camp, or any forces on the march. This 
order occasioned much discussion, especially in 
Congress, as it cut off an opportunity for escape 
to thousands of slaves. It was explained by 
Gen. Halleck in these words, “ unauthorized 
persons, black or white, free or slave, must be 
kept out of our camps, unless we are willing to 
publish to the enemy every thing we do, or in- 
tend to do.” 

In Arkansas, Gen. Curtis issued orders of im- 
mediate emancipation under confiscation of a 
number of slaves who had been at work for 
the Confederate Government by the consent of 
their masters. ; 

Similar orders were issued by Gen. Hunter, 
under like circumstances in the Department of 
South Carolina. These were extended until he 
at length issued an order confiscating and 
emancipating all the slaves in his military dis- 
trict, embracing South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. This was countermanded by the 
(See Pustic Documents.) 

At Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, Brig.-Gen. 
Williams issued an order that, in consequence 
of the demoralizing and disorganizing tenden- 
cies to the troops of harboring runaway ne- 
groes, the commanders should turn. all such 
fugitives beyond the limits of their respective 
guards and sentinels. Col. Paine of this bri- 
gade refused obedience and justified himself 
by the following act of Congress: 

“ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That hereafter the following shall be promul- 
gated as an additional article of war for the govern- 
ment of the Army of the United States, and shall be 
obeyed and observed as such: 

‘“ Arr, —. All officers or persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States are prohibited from 
employing any of the forces under their respective 
commands for the purpose of returning fugitives from 
service or labor who may have escaped from any per- 
son to whom such service or labor is claimed to be 
due, and any officer who shall be found guilty, by a 
court-martial, of violating this article shall be dismissed 


from the service. : 
“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after its passage.” 


In North Carolina an appeal was made to 
Gov. Stanley by some masters for the restora- 
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tion of their slaves. In one instance this was 

ranted, but the slave was rescued by the sol- 

ers, and the master’s property destroyed. It 
occasioned so much censure of the conduct of 
Gov. Stanley among the friends of the Admin- 
istration, that the Secretary of War found it 
necessary to deny that the act was in accordance 
with the instructions to the governor, 

The effect of all the regulations adopted, ex- 
cept in Missouri and Baton Rouge, was to se- 
cure freedom to every slave that would make 
the effort to obtain it. Wherever permanent 
rite ia for Federal troops were estab- 
lished within -slaveholding States, they soon 
became crowded with hundreds and thousands 
of fugitive slaves. The Government was im- 
mediately obliged to feed them or starvation 
would ensue. At Washington, at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Newbern, and Port Royal were large 
numbers furnished with quarters and fed at the 
national expense. Various schemes were de- 
vised for the occupation of these negroes, par- 
ticularly in the department of South Carolina. 
The following were the instructions origi- 
nally issued to the commander of that depart- 
ment : 

War Deparrwent, Oct. 14, 1861. 

Sm: In conducting military operations within 
States declared by the proclamation of the President 
to be in a state of insurrection, you will govern your- 
self, so far as persons held to service under the laws 
of such States are concerned, by the principles of the 
letters addressed by me to Maj.-Gen. Butler on the 30th 
of May and the Sth of August, copies of which are 
herewith furnished to you. As special directions, 

ted to special circumstances, cannot be given, 
much must be referred to your own discretion as com- 
manding general of the expedition. You will, how- 
ever, in arate! fait be a 3 foes ely i“ any 
rsons, whether fugitives from labor or not, who ma’ 
a ffer them to the National Government. You will = 
pov such persons in such services as they may be 
tted for, either as ordinary’employés, or, if special 
circumstances seem to require it, in any other capacity, 
in such organization, in squads, companies, or other- 
wise, as you may deem most beneficial to the service. 
This, however, not to mean a general arming of them 
for military service. You will assure all loyal masters 
that Congress will provide just compensation to them 
for the loss of the services of the persons so employed. 
It is believed that the course thus indicated will best se- 
cure the substantial rights of loyal masters and the 
benefit to the United States of the services of all dis- 
posed to support the Government, while it avoids all 
interference with the social systems or local institu- 
tions of every State beyond that which insurrection 
makes unavoidable, and which a restoration of peace- 
ful relations to the Union, under the Constitution, 
will immediately remove. 
SIMON CAMERON, 


Respectfull 
ee ee Secretary of War. 


On the 6th of February, Gen. Sherman, then 
in command, issued an order relative to the 
fugitive slaves, in which he said: 


Until proper legislation on the subject, or until or- 
ders from higher authority, the country in occupation 
of the forces of this command will be divided off into 
districts of convenient size for proper superintend- 
ence. For each of these districts a suitable agent will 
be appointed to superintend the management of the 
plantations by the blacks, to enroll and organize the 
Willing blacks into working parties, to see that they 
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are well fed, clad, and paid a proper remufferation for 
their Iabor ; to take a of Hy Sroperty on the plan- 
tations, whether found there, provided by the Govern- 
ment, or raised from the soil, and to perform all other 
administrative duties connected with the plantations 
that bal be peasieee Py the Government. A code of 
regulations on this subject, as well as a proper division 
of districts, will be farnished in due tog = 

In the mean while, and until the blacks become capa- 
ble themselves of thinking and actin judiciously, the 
services of henna ayo instructors will be received—one 
or more for each district—whose duties will consist in 
teaching them, both young and old, the rudiments of 
civilization and Christianity—their amenability to the 
laws of both God and man—their relation to each other 
as social beings, and all that is necessary to render 
them competent to sustain themselves in social and 
business pursuits, 


Subsequently the Secretary of War, without 
any authority from Congress, and without the 
knowledge of the people, issued orders, which 
developed the following plan for a social experi- 
ment with the negroes: 


Heapquagrters, E, C., Hirrox Heap, &. 
* "March 8, sea” 


General Order, No. 17. 


1, Mr. Edward L. Pierce having been appointed by 
the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury General Superin- 
tendent and Director of all persons engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the land and the gag of the blacks, 
he is hereby announced: as suc 

2. The following instructions to the general com- 
manding are hereby published for the information 
of all concerned; and commanding officers of all 
posts and stations within the limits of this command, 
will be governed in strict conformity thereto. 


War Departuent, Feb. 13, 1862. 
To Gen. T. W. Sherman, Commanding at Port 
Royal, 8. C.: 


fy tae 
Generat: You are hereby directed to afford pro- 
tection, subsistence, and facilities, so far as may be 
consistent with the interests of the service and the du- 
ties and objects of your command, to all persons who 
may present to you written permits, issued to them 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
setting forth that said persons have proceeded to Port 
Royal under the sanction of the Government, for the 
collection, safe keeping, and disposition of cotton, rice, 
and other property abandoned by the possessors 
within your military department, and for the a- 
tion and employment of persons of color lately held to 
service or labor by enemies of the United States, and 
now within the occupying lines and under the military 
protection of the army. 
Such permits, a Ee by the Collector of Customs at 
New York city, will be considered by you as emana- 
ting from the ury Department. . 

nder the head of subsistence will be included ra- 
tions to such persons as may be employed under the 

direction of the Treasury Department, in the tem 
charge of the abandoned plantations ; or, with 


rapeiines to labor for the instruction and improve- 


t of the laborin ulation. 
7 EDWIN MSTAN TON, Secretary of War. 


To L. H. Pelouze, Captain 15th Infantry, Acting As- 
sistant Adjutant-General : 

8. No quarters, hospitals, storehouses, or other 
public buildings, however temporary, will be erected 
within the limits of this command, without previous 
sanction and order of the general commanding. 

When any temporary building is proposed to be 
erected, a plan and specification of the same will be 
sent to the chief agar for ~ examination and 

iderati f n commandin 
consideration of te oS rig-Gen. T. W. SHERMAN, 
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NOMINATION OF INSTRUCTORS AND MANAGERS. 
To AN Barney, Esq., Collector of the Port of New 
orn. 


New Yorr, —— —, 186. 
Sm: On the nomination of —, I, the undersigned, 
do hereby recommend as suitable persons to 
receive your permit to proceed to Port Royal, in the 
State of South Carolina, for the purpose of assisting 
in the instruction and management of the negroes 
within the lines of the United States army, at Port 
Royal and its ate. 
espectfully, 


yours, 


PERMIT OF THE COLLECTOR FOR KEEPING OF COTTON. 
Custom Hovusr, New York, CoLugoror’s 
Orrice, —, 186. 

In pursuance of eer vested in me by the Sec- 
regs of the Treasury, I, Hiram Barney, Collector of 
the Port of New York, do hereby permit —— ——— 
to proceed from the city of New York to Port Royal 
in the State of South Carolina, on board of any vesse 
in the employment of the United States, carrying pas- 
sengers to the latter place. 

The said —— —— proceeds to Port Royal under 
the sanction of the Government of the United States, 
upon business relating to the collection, safe keeping, 
and disposition of cotton, rice, and other property 
abandoned by persons inhabiting any district within 
the late territorial limits of States declared by proc- 
lamation of the President to be in insurrection against 
the United States; and also upon business relating to 
the condition and employment of peopes of color at 
Port Royal and its vicinity, lately held to service or 
labor by the enemies of the United States, and now 
within the limits and under the military protection of 
the army of the United States. 

The transportation of the said ———— is to be in 
—————— of the vessel on which he may sail, and it 
will; cover all baggage belonging to him; and also 

This permit is given upon the express condition, 
that the holder is to obey all rules and regulations es- 
tablished by the Treasury Department, or the military 
or naval authorities at Port Royal, and its vicinity; 
and also all other rules and regulations established by 
the aforesaid authorities at any and all places he may 
visit. This permit is to become void if transferred by 
the holder to any other person, either permanently or 
temporarily. 

On receiving this permit, the said —— took 
the oath of allegiance as prescribed by the act of Con- 

ess, 

For the purpose of identification, and as proof that 
he receives this permit for the above mentioned pur- 
pose, and on the above named conditions, the said 
—— —— has written his name hereon. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
the day and year above written. 

Signature of holder. —— —, Collector. 


PERMIT FOR INSTRUCTING NEGROES. 
Custom Housr, New York, Couiecror’s 
Orricz, ——, 186 . : 

In pursuance of authority vested in me by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the 24th day of February, 
1862, I, Hiram Barney, Collector of the Port of New 
York, do hereby permit to proceed as a 

assenger, with his baggage, from the city of New 

ork to Port Royal, in the State of South Carolina, on 
board of any vessel in the employment of the United 
States, carrying passengers to the latter place. 

This permit is given upon the express understand- 
ing and condition, that the said proceeds to Port 
Royal for the purpose of assisting in the instruction 
and management of the negroes within the lines of the 
United States army at Port Royal and its vicinity ; and 
upon the further condition that he shall obey all 
rules and regulations established by the Treasury De- 

artment or the military or naval authorities at Port 
oyal and its vicinity, in regard to said negroes, and 
the persons engaged in their instruction and man- 
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agement; and all other rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the aforesaid authorities at any and all places 
which he may visit. This permit is to become void 
if it is transferred by the holder to any other person, 
either permanently or temporarily. 

For the purpose of identification, and as a proof 
that he receives this permit upon the conditions 
above mentioned, the said —— has appended his name 


hereto. 
On receiving this permit, the said took the 


oath of allegiance as prescribed by act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
the day and year first above written. 

Signature of holder. — —,, Collector. 

Several societies undertook to take charge of 
the matter, and seventy-two persons, farmers, 
mechanics, physicians, and teachers, were sent 
out by the Government, receiving each one 
ration a day from the commissariat, and paid 
salaries by the affiliated societies. They were 
“to teach Christianity and civilization to the 
freed men of the colored race, to imbue them 
with notions of order, industry, and economy, 
and self-reliance, and to elevate them in the 
scale of humanity, by inspiring them with self- 
respect.” The cost of rations to the Govern- 
ment, a part of which were consumed in this 
experiment, was estimated at $100,000 per day. 
Educational associations were formed in Boston 
and other places, by whom the teachers were 
procured. On the 2d of June, the Agent, E. L. 
Pierce, made a report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chase, in which he stated that 
seventy men, and sixteen women, were engaged 
in missionary work among the negroes, under 
the auspices of the Treasury Department. 
The number of plantations under the care of 
these persons was 189, having on them 9,050 
Africans, classified as follows: 309 mechanics 
and house servants, 693 old, sickly, and unable 
to work, 3,619 children, not useful for field 
labor, 4,429 field hands, of whom 3,202 were 
full hands, 295 three-quarter hands, 597 half 
hands, and 335 quarter hands. The amount 
of labor performed was as follows: 

“The a te result makes (adding the ne 
patches to fie cornfields of the pean bis 8,814.12 
acres of provisions (corn, potatoes, &c.) planted, 
5,489.11 acres of cotton planted—in all, 13,795.23 
acres of provisions and cotton planted. Adding to 
these the 2,394 acres of late corn, to a great extent for 
fodder, cowpens, &c., to be planted, and the crop of 
this year presents a total of 16,189.2 acres. The crops 
are growing, and are ia good condition.” 

“The sum of $5,479 has been distributed among 
4,080 negroes in payment for labor on the plantations. 
The rate is $1 per acre for cotton.” 

After the novelty had passed away very little 
was accomplished by the slaves. A report in 
September, makes the effective hands 3,817, 
non-effective 3,110; acres of corn, 6,444, po- 
tatoes, 1,407, cotton, 8,384—which was con- 
sidered more than enough for their own sup- 
port, but not sufficient to reimburse the Gov- 
ernment. The whole experiment finally failed, 
and was abandoned by order of Gen, Hunter, 
and the negroes fell upon the Government for 
support. ' 

The following order, issued by the Command- 
ing General, would indicate that the moral state 


——— i 


ee ee, 
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of the negroes had also become deplorable. 
The General is entitled to much credit for his 
motives, although the attempt to reform the 
inveterate conjugal habits of the negro, by a 


military order, may prove a task beyond his ~ 


power. 
Heapgvarters, Beavrorr, §. C., 
‘ August, 22, 1862. f 
I. In the hope of correcting a wide-spread and de- 
plorable evil, the following regulations are announced : 
1st. Any iy a claiming to have or with 
having more one wife, is required to confine him- 


and, if need be, support that one to whom 
Fo ncboon tewfally seated If no such marriage has 
ever been celebrated, he will select that one of his so- 
called wives who is the mother of his children, if any 
have; and, after a marriage service duly performed 
some minister of the Gospel, take her to hi as 
his own sole lawful wife. : 
2d. Hereafter any of the colored people wishing to 
be united in holy wedlock will apply to Rev. M. French, 
c U. S. Army, or other minister, who will keep 
a register of marriages and furnish the parties with a 
marriage certificate duly authenticated. 
3d. All negroes, male or female, hereafter living in 
a state of concubinage, or found unfaithful to their 
marriage vows, will be liable to arrest and imprison- 


If. There being on every plantation more or less 
persons unable to support themselves, and having no 
near relative to whom the duty can be assigned of pro- 
viding for their wants, a charitable fund will be estab- 

ished on each tation, by deducting from the 
ec ch = labor Berea a each percentage as may 
oun trial, Suiiicient for the pu se. 

The fund thus created will be pit aii hands of 
the superintendent, to be expended by him for the 
benefit of the helpless and friendless, in providing 

them with suitable food and clothing, either according 
to the directions of the surgeon in attendance, or in 
obedience to the suggestions of his own common sense 
and experience. A proper account of the expenditures 
under this head will farnished monthly to the assist- 
ant quartermaster at these headquarters. 

Tl This order will be read by the superintendents 
to the negroes on every plantation, and care taken to 
explain its provisions 20 that they may be fully under- 
stood as desi to secure and regulate the perfor- 
mance of duties which are enjoined by the plainest 
dictates of a mere worldly experience as well as by the 
sublimer teachings of a living Christianity. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. Saxton, Commanding. 

The efforts in North Carolina were equally 
unsuccessful. 

The negroes near Fortress Monroe, made a 
better use of their advantages. The military 
commission to examine into their condition, 
stated that by the report of the provost mar- 
shal at Camp Hamilton, it appears that for the 
five months ending Ist January, 1862, he had 
drawn rations amounting to about 383 per day, 
which were issued to about 650 women and 
children, and old infirm men, all of whom re- 
turned little or no equivalent to the Govern- 
ment. But since the Ist of January, the ra- 
tions issued there have not exceeded seventy, 
and for part of the time were less than forty per 
day. As a consequence the negroes have been 
thrown very much upon their own exertions 
to provide for themselves ; and the commission 
of inquiry do not find that any amount of suf- 
fering has ensued; but in many instances the 
effort at self-support has been successful and 
improving. 
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Schools have been in successful operation at 
Camp Hamilton under the charge of clergymen, 
assisted by other teachers, black and white, 
where children and adults were daily instructed 
in reading, writing, and the elements of arith- 
metic; also religious instruction, and meetings 
were regularly held on Sunday and stated even- 
ings during the week. 

Another measure undertaken, in order to put 
the negroes to a useful purpose, was to organize 
the ablebodied ones into regiments of sol- 
diers. The most conspicuous friends of the 
negroes, who have long urged the measure, 
have doubtless hoped that so much military 
spirit might thereby be infused into a consider- 
able number as to qualify them to strike for 
the emancipation of their race. 

On the 9th of June resolutions of inquiry rel- 
ative to the organization of a negro regiment 
in South Carolina were offered in the House 
of Representatives in Congress, and adopted 
soon after. The resolution was refe to 
Gen. Hunter by the secretary, who replied as 
follows: 

Heapquarrers, DepaRTMENT OF THE Sorts, 
Port Rorat (8. C.), June 23, sae, f 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, Washington: | 

Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
a@ communication from the adjutant general of the 
army, dated June 13, 1862, requesting me to furnish 
you with the information necessary to answer certain 
resolutions introduced in the House of Representatiy 
June 9, 1862, on motion of the Hon. Mr. Wickliffe, 
Kentucky, their substance being to inquire— 

1st. ether I had organized or was organizing a 
regiment of “fugitive slaves” in this department ? 

2d. Whether any authority had been given to me 
from the War Department for such o ization? and 

3d. Whether I had been furnished by order of the 
War Department with clothing, uniforms, arms, equip- 
ments, &c., for such a force? 

To the first question, therefore, I reply that no regi- 
ment of “ fugitive slaves” has being or is being or- 
ganized in this department. There is, however, a fine 


a are of persons whose late masters are “ fugitive 
ind 


rebels ”—men who everywhere fly before the ap 
ance of the national flag, leaving their servants 

them to shift as best they can for themselves. So far 
indeed are the loyal presen composing this ent 
from seeking to avoid the presence of their late own- 
ers, that they are now, one and all, working with re- 
markable industry to place themselves in a position to 
go in full and effective pursuit of their fagacious and 
traitorous proprietors. 

To the second question I have the honor to answer 
that the instructions given to Brig.-Gen. T. W. Sher- 
man, by the Hon. Simon Cameron, late Secretary of 
War, and turned over to me by succession for my = 
ance, do distinctly authorize me to mploy all loyal 
persons offering their services in defence of the Union 
and for the suppression of this rebellion, in any manner 
I might see fit, or that the circumstances might call for. 
There is no restriction as to the character or color of 
the persons to be employed, or the nature of the em- 
ployment, whether civil or military, in which their 
services should be used. I conclude, therefore, that I 
have been authorized to enlist “fugitive slaves” as 
soldiers, could any such be found ia this department. 
No such characters, however, have yet appeared within 
view of our most advanced pickets; the loyal slaves 
everywhere remaining on their plantations to welcome 
us, aid us, and supply us with food, labor, and informa- 
tion. It is the masters who have in every instance 
been the “ fugitives,” running away from loyal slares 
as well as loyal soldiers, and whom we have only par- 
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tially been able to see—chiefly their heads over ram- 
parts, or, rifle in hand, dodging behind trees—in the 
extreme distance. In the absence of any “ fugitive 
master law,” the deserted slaves would be wholly with- 
out remedy, had not the crime of treason given them 
the right to pursue, capture, and bring back those per- 
sons et whose protection they have been thus suddenly 
ereft. 

To the third interrogatory it is my painful duty to 
reply that I never have received any specific authority 
for issues of clothing, uniforms, arms, equipments, and 
so forth to the troops in question—my general instruc- 
tions from Mr. Cameron to employ them in any man- 
ner I might find necessary, and the military exigencies 
of the department and the country being my only, but, 
in my judgment, sufficient justification. Neither have 
I had any specific authority for supplying these per- 
sons with shovels, spades, and pickaxes when employ- 
ing them as laborers, nor with boats and oars when 
using them as lightermen ; but these are not points in- 
cluded in Mr. Wickliffe’s resolutions. To me it seemed 
that liberty to age men in any particular capacity 
implied with it liberty also to supply them with the 
necessary tools; and acting upon this faith I have 
clothed, equipped, and armed the only loyal regiment 
yet raised in South Carolina. 

I must say, in vindication of my own conduct, that 
had it not been for the many other diversified and im- 
perative claims on my time a much more satisfactory 
result might have been hoped for; and that in place 
of only one, as at present, at least five or six well- 
drilled, brave, and thoroughly acclimated regiments 
should by this time have been added to the loyal forces 
of the Union. 

The experiment of arming the blacks, so far as I 
have made it, has been a complete and even marvellous 
success. They are sober, docile, attentive, and enthu- 
siastic, displaying great natural capacities for acquir- 
ing the duties of the soldier... They are eager beyond 
all things to take the field and be led into action; and 
it is the unanimous opinion of the officers who have 
had charge of them, that in the peculiarities of this 
climate and country they will prove invaluable aux- 


iliaries, fully equal to the similar regiments so long, 


and successfully used by the British authorities in the 
West India Islands. 

In conclusion, I would say it is my hope—there ap- 
pearing no possibility of other reénforcements owing 
to the exigencies of the campaign in the Peninsula—to 
have organized by the end of next fall, and to be able 
to present to the Government, from forty-eight to fifty 
thousand of these hardy and devoted soldiers. 

Trusting that this letter may form part of your an- 
swer to Mr. Wickliffe’s resolutions, I have the honor 
to be, most respectfully, your very obedient servant, 

D. HUNTER 


= Major-General Commanding. 


On the 18th of October Gen. Saxton, in com- 
mand of the Department, issued an order to 
organize the First Regiment of South Carolina 
Volunteers as soon as possible. The enlisting 
of the negroes had proceeded very slowly. 
Thirteen dollars a month, with army rations 
and clothing, was to be the pay of the soldier. 
By the close of the year the regiment was com- 
pleted. 

The attempt was made in Kansas by Gen. 
Lane to enlist negroes, but it failed of success. 
His order for their enlistment was as follows: 

Recruiting Commission, DEPARTMENT OF Kansas, 

LEAVENWORTH City, August 6, 1862. 


General Orders—No. 8.—1. That persons of African 
descent who may desire to enter the service of the 
-United States in this Department, shall fully under- 
stand the terms and conditions upon which they will 
be received into such service, recruiting officers who 
are authorized, under instructions from this office, to 
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receive such persons, shall, before receiving them, read 
to them and in their presence, the following sections 
of an act entitled “An act to amend the act call- 
ing for the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress and repel invasion,” approved February 28, 
1795, and the acts amendatory thereof and for other 
purposes, approved July 17, 1862, as follows: 

Section 12, And be it further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby authorized to receive 
into the service of the United States, for the purpose 
of constructing intrenchments or camp service, or an 
other labor, or any military or naval service for whic 
they may be found competent, persons of African de- 
scent, and such persons shall be enrolled and organ- 
ized under such regulations, not inconsistent with the 
constitution and laws, as the President may prescribe. 

Section 13. And be it further enacted, That when 
any man or boy of African descent, who, by the laws 
of any State, shall owe service or labor to any person 
who, during the present rebellion, has levied war or 
has borne arms eps the United States, or adhered 
to their enemies by giving them aid and comfort, shall 
render any such service as is provided for in this act, 
he, his mother, and bis wife and children, shall forever 
thereafter be free, any law, usage or custom whatso- 
ever to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided, That 
the mother, wife, and children of such man or boy of 
African descent shall not be made free by the opera- 
tion of this act, except where such mother, wife, or 
children owe service or labor to some person who, dur- 
ing the sero rebellion, has borne arms against the 
United States, or adhered to their enemies by giving 
them aid and comfort. 

JAS. H. LANE, 


By order of 
Commissioner of Recruiting, 
T. J. Weep, Major and A, A. A. G. 


An attempt was made by Gen. Sprague, of 


Rhode Island, to raise a regiment of free ne- 
groes, but it met with no success. An attempt 
was also made at New Orleans to organize 
negro troops, but at the close of the year it 
was still an experiment. 

Another measure proposed relative to the 
slaves was their colonization in Chiriqui in 
Central America. For this purpose Senator 
Pomroy, of Kansas, who had been very suc- 
cessful in organizing ‘Emigrant Aid Expedi- 
tions” from Massachusetts at the time of the 
Kansas disturbances, received a kind of general 
permission from the President to settle at any 
suitable point within the tropics, being charged 
“to maintain the honor of the republic abroad.” 
Some progress was made in organizing this en- 
terprise, but it was abandoned. 

Another measure proposed relative to the 
slaves was the removal of a portion of those at 
Fortress Monroe to Massachusetts and other 
Northern States, both for ‘humane and mili- 
tary reasons.” (See MassacHUsETts.) 

Notwithstanding all the measures proposed, 
the Southern slaves still remain a great burden 


-on the hands of the Government, excepting 


those who have pressed forward to the free 
States, already well supplied with white labor. 

SMITH, Cuartes Fereuson, a major-general 
of volunteers in the United States service, born 
in Pennsylvania about 1806, died at Savannah, 
Tennessee, April 25, 1862. He was a son of 
the late Dr. Samuel B. Smith, U.S. A., gradu- 
ated with honor at West Point in 1825, and 
was made second lieutenant of artillery on the 
1st of July in the same year. In 1829 he was 
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appointed assistant instructor in infantry tactics 
at West Point; in 1831 was promoted to the 
adjutancy, and in 1832 was made a first lieu- 
tenant. In 1838 he was appointed instructor 
in infantry tactics and commandant of cadets, 
and the same year was promoted to a captaincy. 
He took an important part in most of the bat- 
tles during the Mexican war; in 1847 was bre- 
vetted major for gallant conduct in the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, in Texas, 
and at the battles of Monterey, Contreras, and 
Churubusco, won the successive brevets of lieu- 
tenant-colonel and colonel. In the same year 
he was appointed acting inspector-general in 
Mexico. On the 25th of November, 1854, he 
was made major of the 1st artillery, and the 
following year lieutenant-colonel of the 10th 
infantry. In Bert. 1861, he was promoted to 
the colonelcy of the 3d infantry, having the 
previous month been appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers and taken charge of the troops 
at Paducah, Ky. At the attack on Fort Donel- 
son, the most brilliant charge was made by the 
troops under his command and had much to do 
with the surrender. For his gallantry on that 
memorable occasion he was promoted to a 
major-generalship, and ordered to take posses- 
sion of Savannah, Tenmn., where he died of 
chronic dysentery contracted during the Mexi- 
can war, and fatally aggravated by his expos- 
ures in the campaign of the West. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, the first of the South- 
ern States to pass an ordinance of secession 
from the Union, increased in population 35,201 
in the ten years ending June, 1860, when her 
entire population was 703,708. (See Unrrep 
States.) 

On the last week in December, 1861, the 
State Convention assembled at Columbia. Its 
term of existence would’ have expired some 
time previous, but by its own act it extended 
the term. This was done in consequence of 
the invasion of the State at Port Royal, and 
the exigencies which arose. Apprehensions 
were entertained of the ability and competency 
of the State Government to cope successfully 
with the unusual affairs, and for this reason 
the final adjournment was postponed. Its ses- 
sions were conducted with closed doors, and 
none of its acts were made public. An ad- 
visory council was instituted, to whom, in 
conjunction with the governor, extraordinary 
powers were granted. 

The sessions of the Legislature are convened 
on the second Monday in October. At the last 
session in 1861 an act was passed authorizing 
a draft to be made in the districts near the sea 
coast to make up a strong military force for 
twelve months to be engaged in the coast de- 
fence. Two thirds of all the men capable of 
bearing arms were to be placed in the field. 
At the beginning of 1862 these forces were ob- 
tained and brought into the field without a 
draft. At the same time, all persons who had 
removed their slaves from the seaboard to the 
interior were required to place them under the 
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control of white masters. The command of 
the sea coast defences was vested in General 


R. E. Lee, who was assisted by Brigadier- 
Generals Ripley, Lawton, Savane, a Tra- 


sa of the Confederate army, Generals Capers, 


arrison, and Walker of Georgia, and Gonzales, 
De Saussure, and others of South Carolina. The 
department embraced South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Eastern Florida. The force in command 
was regarded assuflicient to repel any invasion 
of the Federal troops into the interior. The 
citizens of Charleston had joined the army to 
such an extent that business was nearly sus- 
pended. Seven distinct regiments had at this 
time taken the field from the city, besides 
numerous companies and individuals who had 
entered thearmy. The cotton on the coast that 
was exposed to seizure by Federal troops was 
either entirely removed or destroyed. 

In some instances the troops raised for the 
defence of the State refused to go beyond her 
borders. This was particularly the case with 
the 18th regiment of volunteers, which being 
ordered to the West, after reaching the Geor- 
gia railroad, flatly refused to obey the orders of 
their officers. They alleged that they were en- 
listed to serve the State, and were willing to 
fight in her defence, but that they would not 
go out of the State. Some declared that they 
would have gone if they had been consulted 
before starting, but that their officers had not 
notified them that they were to leave the 
State; others had furloughs, and desired to see 
their families. The officers urged in vain the 
stigma that would rest upon them for refusing 
to go where their country most needed their 
services, and the reproach they would bring 
upon the State of South Carolina, which had 
been foremost in the work of resistance. Their 
appeals were unavailing, and the malcontents 
returned. On the first of May South Carolina 
had in the field 39,274 men, of whom 22,000 
were in the Confederate service. The excess 
above her quota was 4,064. The State quota 
at this time was about one fourth of her free 
white male population. 

A very large amount of land in the State 
was planted in corn, and it was supposed 
that an enormous crop capable of. supply- 
ing that species of food in superabundance 
and at a low price would be the result. But 
the season was marred by a drought, and 
in many parts of the State the corn crop 
was seriously injured, so that there was 
scarcely more than was produced in_ the 
previous year, when much less land was plant- 
ed. The production of rice also was curtailed 
to a considerable extent by the removal of the 
planters from the tide water region. Still the 
season for rice was good, and those who plant- 
ed generally made good crops. Apprehensions 
were entertained that sufficient efforts would 
not be made to secure the crop. : 

In October the Legislature convened in 
Columbia, and the message of Governor F. 
Pickens was delivered. He urged the support 
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of the Confederate authorities in measures of 
the common defence. He withheld all objec- 
tions to the conscript law, though he regarded 
all such acts as against the spirit of the Consti- 
tution; and recommended that a State guard 
of citizens under eighteen and over forty-five 
years of age be formed to counteract the ef- 
fects of President Lincoln’s emancipation proc- 
lamation. The State had at that date fur- 
nished forty-two thousand troops to the Con- 
federate army, besides eight regiments for coast 
defence. 

At this time General Beauregard was or- 
dered to the command of the Confederate 
forces at Charleston, and immense fortifications 
were commenced for the defence of that city 
against the anticipated attack of the Federal 
forces, 

The attempt to blockade the harbor by the 
sinking of hulks proved a failure. Numerous 
passages in the water-front of six miles which 
the harbor had were left unobstructed, and 
more vessels ran the blockade and reached the 
city than at any other Southern port. The 
force of the west winds, the heave of the sea, 
and the action of the quicksands soon began to 
dissipate the obstructions. 

STEVENS, Isaac Iye@atts, a major-general 
of volunteers in the United States service, born 
in Andover, Mass., in 1817, killed in the battle 
near Chantilly, Fairfax co., Va.. Sept. 1, 1862. 
He graduated at West Point in 1839, ranking 
first in his class, and was commissioned second 
lieutenant of engineers, In 1840 he became 
first lieutenant, and was employed upon the 
fortifications of the New England coast until 
the Mexican war, at that time being adjutant 
of engineers. He was attached to Gen. Scott’s 
staff, and for gallant and meritorious conduct 
at the battles of Contreras and Churubusco was 
brevetted captain, and major for his heroic con- 
duct at the storming of Chapultepec, and the 
city of Mexico, where he received a severe 
wound from which he never fully recovered. 
His profound knowledge of the principles of 
war, attracted the attention of his general, who 
spoke of him as ‘‘ the most promising officer of 
his age.” Upon his return to the United States 
he was selected by Prof. Bache to perform the 
duties of chief of the Coast Survey at Washing- 
ton. In 1853 he resigned his commission and 
accepted the appointment of Governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, where he became known as 
an able executive officer, displaying the most 
unremitting devotion to the interests of the 
Territory. During the administration of Pres. 
Buchanan, he represented Washington Territory 
as delegate in Congress for two terms. He was 
the chairman of the Breckinridge executive 
committee in the presidential campaign of 1860; 
but when the leaders of the party declared for 
secession he openly denounced them and stood 
by the Union, strongly urging President Bu- 
chanan to remove Secretaries Floyd and 
Thompson from the cabinet, and trust to the 
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counsels of Gen. Scott. At the close of the 
session of Congress Goy. Stevens proceeded to 
Washington Territory, but upon hearing of the 
attack on Fort Sumter, returned to Washington 
and offered his services to the Government. He 
was appointed colonel of the 79th New York 
Highlanders. He was commissioned brigadier- 
general of volunteers, Sept. 28, 1861, and ac- 
companied Gen. Sherman to South Carolina, 
where he bore a prominent part in all the bat- 
tles near Port Royal. He wasthen transferred 
to North Carolina, whence he came to Virginia 
in the corps of Gen. Reno, and was promoted 
to the rank of major-general, his commission 
bearing date July 4, 1862. He was in all the 
skirmishes along the Rappahannock under Gen. 
Pope, and fought most gallantly in the battle 
near Bull Run. As he was bearing aloft the 
colors of one of his regiments, cheering on his 
men, he fell fatally wounded by a Minie ball 
passing through his head. In 1851 he publish- 
ed a work entitled ‘‘Campaigns of the Rio 
Grande and Mexico, with Remarks on the re- 
cent Work of Major Ripley.” 

SUMNER, Joun Birp, D. D., Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England and Metro- 
politan, born in 1780 at Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire, died at Lambeth palace Sept. 6, 1862. 
He was the eldest son of Rev. Robert Sumner, 
Vicar of Kenilworth, Stoneleigh, was educated 
at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B. A. in 1803, obtaining 
university honors as Browne’s Medallist and 
Hulse’s Prizeman. Having been successively 
Assistant Master and Fellow of Eton College, 
he became Rector of Mapledurham, Oxon, and 
was appointed a Canon of Durham in 1820. 
In 1828 he was consecrated Bishop of Chester, 
and during the 20 years he held that see, he 
gave a remarkable impulse to the building of 
churches and the promotion of education, 
especially primary education. In 1848 he was 
translated to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
having an annual income of £15,000, and the 
patronage of the archdeaconries of Canterbury 
and Maidstone, of two canonries, six preacher- 
ships in Canterbury Cathedral, and 168 bene- 
fices. Dr. Sumner was a prolific theological 
writer. His first work, “ Apostolic Preaching,” 
was published in 1815, and was followed soon 
after by the “ Records of Creation,” which ob- 
tained the 2d Burnett prize of £400. He was 
also the author of “‘ Chester Charges,” ‘ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” “‘ Expository Lectures” 
on the whole of the New Testament except the 
Apocalypse, in nine separate volumes, and 
several volumes of sermons. He belonged to 
what is termed the Evangelical School in the 
established Church, and his term of office will 
be memorable in the Church history of Eng- 
land by the revival of the synodical power of 
the two Convocations of England, and the 
violent controversy arising out of the pub- 
lication of the work entitled “Essays and 
Reviews.” 
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_TAE-PING REBELLION, Tue. As the prin- 
ci Toeagere an pine maeenees centres in this 
rebellion, it will, perhaps, be more gratifying to 
the readers of the Annual Cyclopzdia, to ness 
a clear and connected account of this protract- 
' ed and extensive insurrection than to read a 
mere summary of the prominent events which 
have transpired in China during the year 1862. 

The Government of China, though seemingly 
so immobile, has yet passed through numerous 
changes. Its vast area has been at some pe- 
riods divided into two, three, and even four 
independent kingdoms, and after years of civil 
war again and again reunited in a single em- 
ps its rulers have been native Chinese, 

ongol Tartars, Chinese again, and lastly, 
since 1644, Mantchoo Tartars. In the 4,000 
years of its history, there have been few periods 
when, either from Tartar invasion, or native 
insurrection, from religious feuds, or conflicts 
of race, there has not been, in one or other of 
its populous provinces, a rebellion of some sort. 
At the present time, under the feeble and cor- 
rupt rule of the late Mantchoo emperor, there 
haye been and are now in existence four dis- 
tinct insurrections; the Tae-ping rebellion, 
occupying a territory of over 30,000 square 
miles on the lower Yang-Tsze; the Tu-feh re- 
bellion, in the vast western province of Sz’chu- 
an, on the upper Yang-Tsze and its affluents; 
the Chinese Mussulman insurrection, in the 
S. W. province of Yu-nan, and a formidable 
and powerful band of insurgents in the north- 
eastern Pee of Shan-Tung. 

All of these have native Chinese leaders, and 
all are alike hostile to the Mantchoo dynasty ; 
but beyond this they have little in common, 
except that cowardly cruelty, which delights 
in profuse slaughter, under circumstances of 
terrible atrocity, of all their captives. The last 
three of these insurrections, though, perhaps, 
counting nearly as many followers as the first, 
have not for a variety of reasons excited so 
much attention or remark abroad as the Tae- 
ping rebellion. 

Hung-Siu-Tsuen, the leader of the Tae-ping 
rebellion, or as he styles himself the Tien- Wang 
(king of Heaven), is a native of an insignificant 
village, 30 miles from Canton, and was born in 
1813. His parents were very poor, so poor that 
they were unable to give him sufficient education 
to compete successfully at the state examina- 
tions, which every one who seeks to become 
an officer of Government in China must pass. 
From his 19th year, he repaired annually 
for half a dozen years to Canton to these ex- 
aminations, but each time failed of success. At 
one of these visits, in 1838, an American fnis- 
sionary, Rev. I. J. Roberts, gave him a package 
of tracts in Chinese, which he put in his pocket 
and for the time thought no more of them. 


Four years after, again meeting with his accns- 
tomed ill fortune, he returned home, was at- 
tacked with a violent sickness, during which 
he saw visions, and uttered inflated rhapsodies 
in regard to his future; on his recovery he en- 
gaged in menial occupations for his support, 
and once more passed an unsuccessful examina- 
tion. On his return home the tracts he had 
received five years before, fell under his noti 

and he read them with avidity. He declar 

that they gave him the key to the visions he 
had had in his sickness, and abandoning the 
religion of Confucius, he left his native place, 
and, betaking himself to the mountains, set 
about making converts to his new religion. 
His views were very crude; he at first wor- 
shipped the name of God instead of the idols, 
to which he had formerly burned incense and 
gold paper, but after a few months, becoming 
more enlightened, he abandoned this and 
adopted some forms nearer to those of Chris- 
tian worship, though modified to suit the sen- 
suous ideas of the Chinese. In 1840 he had 
made a considerable number of converts, who 
were called God-worshippers, and not long 
after, there were nearly 2,000 of his adherents 
in the single district of Kevei. He now sallied 
forth with his followers to destroy the idola- 
trous temples of the Buddhists and Lao-tze. 
This provoked disturbance, and two of his dis- 
ciples were thrown into prison, where one of 
them died. Alarmed, perhaps, at this result 
of his iconoclastic mission, Hung-Sin-Tsuen 
(or as he now called himself Sin-Tsuen, i. ¢. 
elegant and perfect) abandoned his public 
teachings, and lived a quiet life as a cattle herd 
for some years. He seems still, however, to 
have kept up his connection with the God- 
worshippers, and to have been regarded as 
their leader. Up to this time, his views and 
teachings seem to have been those of an ill- 
instructed but sincere convert to Christianity, 
but a change for the worse took place in 1850, 
A rebellion had sprung up in the districts of 
Kwang-si and Kwang-rung, in the province of 
Canton, resulting primarily from the restless 
and wretched condition of the people, who had 
been visited by famine and pestilence during that 
year. Bands of robbers infested the country, 
and being hard pressed by the imperial soldiers, 
joined the God-worshippers, to enlist their influ- 
ence in protecting them. The authorities sought 
to arrest Sin-Tsuen as their leader, but he, 
calling all his followers together, seized and 
fortified a market town, and thus in December, 
1850, commenced the Tae-ping (peace) rebel- 
lion. He selected from among the most intel- 
ligent and bold of his followers, leaders for the 
numerous adherents who now began to flock to 
his standard, and gave them the title of Wang 
(king). In four months’ time he had, accord- 
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ing to Chinese ideas, a powerful and well-dis- 
ciplined army, strongly attached to him per- 
sonally, and ready to fight to the death for 
their creed. The rebel chief now commenced 
issuing proclamations, in which the influence 
of flattery in producing arrogance and intoler- 
able conceit were very evident. He assumed 
the title of Tien-Wang (king of Heaven), and 
soon began to claim divine honors; at first he 
declared himself the brother and equal of 
Christ, and required the same homage, but of 
late he has grouped in his manifestoes God the 
Father, Jesus Christ, himself, and his son, 
whom he styles the junior Lord, as the co-equal 
rulers of the Universe; and at one time he 
conferred the title of the third person of the 
Trinity upon Tung-Wang, the most blood- 
thirsty of his subordinate kings, but subse- 
quently withdrew it, and now admits no 
other divine personages but those we have 
mentioned. He professes to have often visited 
heaven, and of late declares that his favorite 
wife (he has 108 in his harem) has also been 
“Sigg to ascend to the celestial regions. 

is proclamations, whatever may be their 
principal topic, are always interlarded with 
theological disquisitions, and as he has read 
extensively theological and religious books, 
they often present a singular medley of truth 
and error, presented in a most arrogant and 
grandiloquent style. 

But with all his religious vagaries, he showed 
a considerable amount of administrative ability. 
In August, 1851, he captured the city of Yung- 
an, and held it until April 7, 1852, when, at 
the head of a large force, he traversed and 
ravaged the province of Hoo-nan, destroying 
many of its finest cities; he next descended the 
Yang-tsze river, visited Hankow and other 
cities on its banks, and early in 1853 sat down 
before the great city of Nanking; which surren- 
dered to him on the 19th of March, 1858, after 
a feeble resistance, and whose inhabitants to 
the number of more than 20,000 he put to 
death. One hundred only of those who fell 
into his hands were saved. This ferocity he 
justified by some of the examples of the Old 
Testament. The people, he said, were idola- 
ters, whom it was his right, as king of Heaven, 
to destroy. 

Nanking, thus captured, was made his capi- 
tal, and instead of moving forward, as he could 
have done, upon Pekin, he retired into com- 
plete seclusion, forbidding the admission even 
of most of his officers to his presence, and 
spending his whole time in his harem, in theo- 
logical studies, and in the composition of 
prayers and proclamations. The imperial forces 
soon commenced the siege of the city, but did 
not for ‘several years close the river, and the 
Tae-pings were not distressed; finally a fleet 
of junks blockaded the river, and starvation be- 
gan to threaten the Tien-Wang and his follow- 
ers. In the emergency he composed a doxol- 
ogy, which all the officers and soldiers were 
required to commit to memory, the purport of 
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which was that the power of God would be 
exerted for their relief, day after day as the 
rations grew more scanty, this doxology was 
shouted by the Tae-ping army, till at last two 
of the kings, who were at some distance, at- 
tacked the imperial force from the rear, 
while the besieged made a sortie which broke 
up the siege. Shanghae was subsequently 
attacked by the Tae-pings, but the English 
naval force defended it, and made terrible 
havoc among the rebel troops with their artil- 
tery. 

During the war between the allied forces 
(England and France) and the Chinese emper- 
or, which terminated in the treaty of Tien-tsin 
in Oct. 1860, the Tae-pings contented them- 
selves with plundering the region about Nan- 
kin, and attempted no great enterprises; but 
since that time they have been more active, 
and on the 9th Dec. 1861, captured the city 
of Ningpo, one of the free ports, at which the 
Western powers traded. They respected the 
lives and property of the foreign residents, but 
butchered without mercy the native inhabi- 
tants. They next announced their determina- 
tion to attack Shanghae; but the allied forces 
notified them that that city was under their 
protection. The Tae-pings paid no attention 
to this notice, but approached the city, and 
prepared to assault it. Thus defied, the allied 
forces attacked them in April, 1862, and be- 
tween the 17th of that month, and the 19th of 
May, had captured six large cities, and among 
them Ningpo, which were occupied by the 
rebels. These successes were not obtained with- 
out considerable losses both from the fire of 
the Tae-pings and the climate, and though they 
were able to protect Shanghae from invasion, 
they could not act further on the offensive. 
The imperial Government, meantime, had sig- 
nified its willingness to undertake the putting 
down of the rebellion if it could be supplied 
with ships of war and artillery, which the 
European powers have agreed to furnish. 

The changes which have taken place in the 
imperial Government of China since August, 
1861, give some reason to hope that the period 
of misrule there is past, and that a wiser policy 
is to be pursued in the future. The emperor, 
Hien-fung, on the approach of the allied 
forces to Pekin in 1860, had gone to his coun- 
try palace of Jehoh or Jehol, in Chinese Tar- 
tary, where he remained, refusing to return 
after the treaty of peace had been concluded 
between the allies and his brother, Prince 
Kung. At this palace he died on the 22d 
August, 1861; at the age of 80, after a reign of 
of a little more than ten years. He was the 
fourth son of Tao-Kouang, whom he succeeded, 
but had been chosen by his father as his sue- 
cessor, in the belief that he possessed high 
capacities for the ruler of a great nation. He 
was but 19 years of age when he ascended the 
throne, and he was surrounded by artful cour- 
tiers, who soon persuaded him to give himself 
up to the pleasures of the harem, and leave to 
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them the labor of governing. Under the man- 
agement of these councillors, the people were 


_outrageously plundered and robbed, and all 


real knowledge of their condition was kept 
from him. At his death, his son Tsai-Chun, 7 
years old, was proclaimed emperor under the 
regency of these same corrupt councillors and 
the empress mother, and remained at Jehoh. 


' The prince Kung, who had shown himself a 


man of more ability, integrity, and enlightened 
views than any other of the imperial family, 
and through whom the treaty with the allied 
forces had been concluded and ratified, was 
left out of the regency. As the nearest rela- 
tive, except the empress, of the young emperor, 
he was not disposed to submit to this exclusion. 
He accordingly visited Jehoh, and in October 
returned to Pekin with the young emperor and 
his mother, proclaimed a joint regency of the 
empress mother and himself, the late emperor 
having, as he declared, made no appointment 
of regents; caused the late councillors to be 
arrested, and summoned a high court of mem- 
bers of the imperial family to try them. The 
three who had usurped the regency were con- 
demned to death, and the others were degraded 
and exiled. The prince Kung has since turned 
his attention to the reformation of the Chinese 
Government, to a more vigorous and honest ad- 
ministration of the laws, and the putting down 
of the various rebellions in progress. He has 
carefully and faithfully observed the treaties 
made with the allies, and has requested them 
to procure for him, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, ships of war, artillery, and ammuni- 
tion, to enable him to suppress the insurrec- 
tions. He has opened a considerable number of 
the interior ports to foreign trade, and seems 
determined to encourage commercial and social 
beineer Foreign missionaries are to be al- 
owed to instruct the people in Christianity 
without hindrance. There is, however, much 
to be done to make the Chinese a really civil- 
ized nation. 

TENNESSEE, the first Confederate State 
occupied by the Federal armies, and one of the 
most populous of the Southern States, increas- 
ed in population 107,084 during the ten years 
ending in June, 1860. The full details given 
by the census returns thus far made up, rela- 
tive to the State, will be found under Unirep 
Srates, to which the reader is referred. 

Nothing of special importance occurred in 
the State at the commencement of the year 
1862, while under Confederate control, pre- 
vious to the advance of the Federal army under 
Gen. Grant—for which see Army OPERATIONS, 
and also NAsHVILLE. 

The great Federal victories at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, and the consequent evacuation 
of Bowling Green, rendered Nashville no lon- 
ger tenable. 

The Legislature and executive officers of Ten- 
nessee had made preparations for such a con- 
tingency, and lost no time in removing to Mem- 
phis, where, on the 20th of February, Gover- 
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nor Harris addressed a message to the senate 
and house of representatives, in which he said: 


I deemed it my duty to remove the records of the 
Government to and convene the Legislature at this city, 
for the following reasons: The disaster to our arms at 
Fishing Creek | Mill Spring or Webb’s Crossroads] had 
turned the right flank of our army, and left the coun- 

from Cumberland Gap to Nashville exposed to the 
vance of the Union army. The fall of Fort Henry 
had given the enemy the navigation of the Ten- 
nessee river, through which channel he had reached 
the southern boundary of Tennessee, and the fall of 
Fort Donelson left the Cumberland river open to his 
nboats and transports, enabling him to penetrate 
the heart of the State, and reach its capital at any time 
within a few hours, when he should see proper to 
move upon it. 


The message, after enumerating the meas- 
ures previously taken by the executive in sup- 
port of the Confederate cause, and reminding 
the Legislature that at the time of the capture 


. of Fort Donelson there was not a single organ- 


ized and armed company in the State subject 
to the governor's command, recommended the 
amendment of the militia system, the organiza- 
tion of a part of the militia as cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and the passing of a bill to authorize 
the raising, arming, and equipping of a pro- 
visional army of volunteers, and to appropriate 
ample means for this purpose. Governor Har- 
ris immediately took the field in person, hav- 
ing on the previous day issued a proclamation 
calling upon the people to arm themselves, and 
a general order to the militia, appointing 
places of rendezvous, and designating their 
commanders. On the 22d, Gen. U. 8. Grant 
issued the following order from Fort Donelson: 

Tennessee, by her rebellion, haying ignored all laws 
of the United States, no courts will be allowed to act 
under State authority, but all cases coming within 
the reach of the military arm, will be adjudicated 
by the authorities the Government has established 
within the State. 

Martial law is therefore declared to extend over 
West Tennessee. Whenever a sufficient number of 
citizens return to their allegiance to maintain law and 
order over the territory, the military restriction here 
indicated will be removed. 

On the next day (the 23d), the Confederate 
troops evacuated Nashville; and on the 25th 
the city was occupied by the advance of the 
Federal army under Gen. Nelson. A large 
portion of the State having now been recon- 
quered to the Union, President Lincoln nom- 
inated Andrew Johnson Military Governor of 
Tennessee, with the rank of brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and the nomination was con- 
firmed by the Senate on the 5th of March. 
Governor Johnson, a native of North Carolina, 
had been 5 times a representative in Congress, 
and twice Governor of Tennessee, and at the 
time of his appointment was U. 8. Senator 
from that State. He reached Nashville March 
12th, in company with Emerson Etheridge,Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and Horace 
Maynard, Member of Congress from Tennes- 
see, and the next evening, in response to a 
serenade, he made an address, which he after- 
ward published as an “‘ Appeal to the People 
of Tennessee.” After briefly recounting the 
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history of the secession movement, and the 
measures adopted by the Federal Government, 
he proceeded as follows: 


The President has conducted this mighty neon | 


until, as commander-in-chief of the army, he has cau 
the national flag again to float undisputed over the 
Capitol of our State. Meanwhile, the State Govern- 
ment has disappeared. The executive has abdicated ; 
the Legislature has dissolved : the judiciary is in abey- 
ance. The great ship of state, freighted with its pre- 
cious cargo of human interests and human hopes, its 
Sails all set, and its glorious old flag unfurled, has been 
suddenly ihatlioner by its officers and mutinous crew, 
and left to float at the mercy of the winds, and to be 
plundered by every rover upon the deep. Indeed, the 
work of plunder has already commenced. The archives 
have been desecrated, the public property stolen and 
destroyed; the vaults of the State Bank violated, and 
its treasures robbed, including the funds carefully 
gathered and consecrated for all time to the instruction 
of our children. 

In such a lamentable crisis, the Government of the 
United States could not be unmindful of its high con- 
stitutional obligation to guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, an obli- 
gation which every State has a direct and immediate 
interest in having observed toward every other State ; 
and from which, by no action on the part of the peo- 
ple in any State, can the Federal Government be ab- 
solved. A republican form of government, in conson- 
ance with the Constitution of the United States, is one 
of the fundamental conditions of our political existence 
by which every part of the country is alike bound, an 
frem which no part can escape. This obligation the 
national Government is now attempting to discharge. 
I have been TEE in the absence of the regular 
and established State authorities, as Military Governor 
for the time being, to preserve the public property of the 
State, to give the protection of law actively enforced 
to her citizens, and, as speedily as may be, to restore 
her Government to the same condition as before the ex- 
isting rebellion. 

In this grateful but arduous undertaking, I shall 
avail myself of all the aid that may be afforded by my 
fellow citizens. And for this purpose I respectfully 
but earnestly invite all the people of Tennessee, desir- 
ous or bp to see a restoration of her ancient Goy- 
ernment, without distinction of party affiliations or past 
political opinions or action, to unite with me, by coun- 
sel and codperative agency, to accomplish this great 
end. I find most, if not all of the offices, both State 
and Federal, vacated either by actual abandonment, or 
by the action of the incumbents in attempting to sub- 
ordinate their functions to 2 power in hostility to the 
fundamental law of the State, and subversive of her 
national allegiance. These offices must be filled tem- 
porarily, until the State shall be restored so far to its 
accustomed quiet, that the people can peaceably as- 
semble at the ballot box and select agents of their own 
choice. Otherwise anarchy would prevail, and no 
man’s life or BrOperyy would be safe from the desperate 
and unprincipled. 

I shall, therefore, as early as practicable, designate 
for various positions under the State and county Gov- 
ernments, from among my fellow citizens, persons of 
probity and intelligence, and bearing true allegiance to 
the Constitution and Government of the United States, 
who will execute the functions of their respective offi- 
ces, until their places can be filled by the action of the 
people. Their authority, when their appointments 
shall haye been made, will be accordingly respected 
and observed. 

To the people themselves, the protection of the Gov- 
ernment is extended. All their rights will be duly re- 
spected, and their wrongs redressed when made known, 
Those who through the dark and weary night of the 
rebellion have maintained their allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government will be honored. The erring and 
misguided will be welcomed on their return, And 
while it may become necessary, in vindicating the 
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violated majesty of the law, and in reasserting its im- 
perial sway, to punish intelligent and conscious treason 
in high places, no merely retaliatory or vindictive pol- 
icy will te po To those, especially, who in a pri-: 
vate, unofficial capacity have assumed an attitude of 
hostility to the Government, a full and complete am- 
nesty for all Rout acts and declarations is offered, upon 
the one condition of their again yielding themselves 
eaceful citizens to the just supremacy of the laws. 
his I advise them to do for their own good, and for 
the peace and welfare of our beloved State, endeared 
to me by the associations of long and active years, and 
by the enjoyment of her highest honors. 


The address was listened to with respect and 
some favor; but the Union feeling developed 
in Nashville, and other parts of Middle Tennes- 
see, after their occupation by the Federal forces, 
was far from answering the expectations of the 
North, or even of the Tennessee Unionists 
themselves. On the 9th of March, the citizens 
of Shelbyville, in Bedford county, burned a 
quantity of Confederate stores, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the Confederates; 
and soon afterward the people of Gallatin, a 
place in which the Southern party had before 
been strongly in the ascendant, held a town 
meeting, and expressed a readiness to return to 
their allegiance; but these were exceptional 
instances, and the Federal occupation did not 
become popular until there seemed reason to 
think it would be permanent. 

On the 25th, the governor required the 
Common Council and other city officials of 
Nashville, to take the oath of aliegiance to the 
United States, and on their refusal to do so, he 
issued a proclamation declaring vacant the 
offices of most of them, and appointing persons 
to act in their places until a new election could 
be held by the people. The mayor of Nash- 
ville, and some other citizens, were arrested on 
the 29th, on the charge of “ disloyal practices.” 
The newspaper press was placed under military 
supervision; several papers suspended publica- 
tion, and on April 10th, the “ Daily Nashville 
Union” was commenced by 8. O. Mercer, a 
refugee from Kentucky. Affairs soon began to 
wear a more flattering aspect. ‘For several 
days,” says the ‘“‘ Union” of April 11th, “the 
office of Governor Johnson in the Capitol has 
been thronged with secession men and women 
from the city, and adjacent country, earnestly 
interceding for their sons who have been, or 
are now, in the rebel army, and expressing the 
utmost willingness and even anxiety, to take 
the oath of allegiance to the good old Govern- 
ment, and faithfully discharge the duties of 
law-abiding, and loyal citizens.” On the 12th, 
the editor of the ‘ Nashville Banner” was ar- 
rested, and placed in confinement, on the charge 
of uttering treasonable and seditious language; 
and on the 15th, J. O. Guild, of Gallatin, judge 
of the Chancery Court, was arrested on charge 
of treason, by an officer of Governor Johnson’s 
staff, and conveyed to Nashville. 

On the 20th the following letter was ad- 
dressed to the governor by seven Confederate 
officers confined at Camp Chase, near Oolum- 
bus, on behalf of themselves and ‘‘a great 
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many others whose names were not sub- 
scribed: ” 
To Andrew Johnson, Governor, &c., of the State of 


ennessee + 
We the undersigned citizens of Columbia, Tenn., 
haying gone into service, under the last call of Gov. 
Harris, the circumstances of which call, and our en- 
listment, you have by this time become fully aware of, 
are very desirous of returning to loyalty by taking the 
oath of allegiance to the Federal Government, and will 
ever feel grateful to you for our deliverance from our 
present confinement. ; 
Several other letters of like import, from Ten- 
nesseeans who had served in the Southern 
army,were published about the same time. 


Trade, for some time after the occupation of . 


Nashville, gave no sign of reviving. Northern 
merchants had followed the national armies 
into Tennessee, in the expectation of buying 
cotton, and obtaining markets for their own 
commodities ; but there was little or no cotton at 
Nashville and other river ports, and the plant- 
ers of the interior showed no disposition to send 
it forward. Northern products of nearly all 
sorts were in great demand, and quoted at 
high prices; but the people had no money ex- 
cept the currency of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, which the Northern speculators, of course, 
refused to take. In a few weeks’ time, how- 
ever, U. S. money became comparatively plen- 
tiful throughout Middle Tennessee ; confidence 
in the depreciated bills of Tennessee banks 
was restored; and cotton gradually found its 
way to the ports of outlet. 
Buyers began to scour the country in all di- 
‘rections, within, and sometimes even beyond 
the Federal lines. The reluctance of the cot- 
ton planters to sell was soon entirely over- 
come. Good middling brought ip April, 16 
and 17 cents in specie, or U. S. Treasury notes, 
and 22 and 25 cents in current Tennessee 
paper. The following extract from the “ Nash- 
ville Union” of May 10, shows the state of the 
Tennessee cotton traffic at that date : 


Upon enquiry we have ascertained that down to the 
1st of this month permits were granted for the ship- 
ment from Nashville of 2,918 bales of cotton. The re- 

uirement of permits for the shipment of goods from 


this to the loyal States having been abrogated, itis. 


not easy to ascertain the precise number of bales of 
cotton that have been shipped since the 30th ult. 
Upon enquiry we have ascertained that since that date 
there have been shipped 634 bales. To this amount 
may be added from 50 to 100 bales shipped by out- 
siders, who are unknown to us. The whole amount 
shipped since the 11th of March, when trade was open- 
ed, may be set down as not less, and probably some- 
thing over, 3,600 bales. The price it now commands 
readily is 20 cents in gold or U.S. Treasury notes—at 
times lots are sold at 21 cents, and at others at 19 
cents. The entire amount which it may be expected 
will be shipped from this place during the season is 
estimated to be about 18,000 bales. From two to three 
thousand bales have been burned by the Confederate 
troops—chiefly in Giles county. The cotton already 
sold at this point has brought into the country $360,- 
000 of good currency, either in specie or U.S. Treasury 
notes. If no obstacle shall be placed in the way of 
trade by the further operations of rebel marauding 
ag composed of worthless and irresponsible vaga- 
onds, the cotton already shipped and to be ea 
y 


at this point will bring $1,800,000. That burne 
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the rebels is estimated a 
the bales belog $100 Rat 9600,000, the average value of 

Rice was also shipped to some extent, and 
the quantity of both these staples sent into the 
loyal States would have been much greater 
but for guerilla bands, who made it their ob- 
ject to prevent the crops from being sold. A 
proclamation was issued by the governor, 
threatening to imprison five or more, seces- 
sionists of the neighborhood where such things 
occurred. 

On May 12, in pursuance of a call signed by 
a number of prominent citizens, requesting 
“their fellow citizens of the State of Tennes- 
see, who are in favor of the restoration of the 
former relations of this State to the Federal 
Union, to be present at a public meeting to be 
held at the capitol, in the city of Nashville,” 
a large gathering of persons from different parts 
of the State took place in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives. Ex-Gov. Wm. B. Campbell (now 
brigadier-general) was chosen president of the 
convention, and on taking the chair made a 
few remarks, in the course of which he said : 

We invite all to help us in restoring the supremacy 
of law over Tennessee, and reinstating her in all the 
privileges and immunities of the Union. We wish to 
welcome back all our deluded fellow citizens cordially. 
The Government intends no sweeping confiscation, 
nor wild turning loose of slaves, against the revolted 
States. It designs no infringement on the rights of 
property. All will be protected who will be loyal to 
the Government. We bear no malice toward any one, 
but deep sympathy for the deluded. He had dear 
friends and dear relations who had gone astray, and 
his heart yearned for their return. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will pursue a kind, liberal, and benevolent 
policy toward the people of the South, to bring them 
to the Union. 


Addresses were made by W. H. Wiseman, 
Hon. W. B. Stokes, Edmund Cooper, Col. W. H. 
Polk, Gov. Johnson, Col. L. D. Campbell, Gen. 
Dumont, and others. : 

At the request of many persons present at 
this convention, the chairman appointed Allen 
A. Hall, John Lellyett, Russell Houston, Horace 
H. Harrison, and M. M. Brien, a “ State Cen- 
tral Union Committee,” for the purpose of 
communicating with the friends of Union in 
various parts of the State. 

The United States circuit court opened at 
Nashville on the 13th, and in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, Judge Catron instructed them to 
ferret out and indict all persons guilty of aiding 
and abetting the marauding parties who infest- 
ed the State. 

On the 14th ex-Goy. Neil S. Brown, one of 
the leaders of the secession party in Tennessee, 
was arrested, by order of Gov. Johnson, on 
charge of treason, but was afterward released 
on parole. He took the oath of allegiance, and 
became a prominent advocate of the Union. 

The following notice was issued at Nashville 
on May 18: 

After this date no shipment of merchandise from * 
this city or State will be allowed, except upon 


permits therefor issued vs eas Se constituted offi- 
cers of the Government of the United States. 
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On the 21st, D. F. Carter, president, and 
John Herriford, cashier of the Bank of the 
Union at Nashville, were arrested on charge 
of treason, and placed in confinement. 

An election for judge of the circuit court of 
Nashville, held on the 22d, resulted in the 
choice of Turner 8. Foster, secessionist, by a 
majority of about 190. The Union vote was 


about 1,000; the vote against separation in. 


Nashville in June, 1861, was only 300. 

Judge Foster received his commission from 
the provisional governor on the 26th of July, 
and the same day was arrested and sent to the 
penitentiary. 

On the 24th of May a Union meeting was 
held at Murfreesboro’, at which speeches were 
made by Gov. Johnson and others, and the 
resolutions of the Nashville Union Convention 
of the 12th were unanimously adopted. Thirty- 
four soldiers of a Tennessee regiment in the 
Southern army came before the provost mar- 
shal on that occasion, and took the oath of 
allegiance. 

On the same day, under the provisions of 
the general confiscation act of August 6, 
1861, the United States Marshal for the Middle 
District of Tennessee seized at Nashville the 
offices of the “‘ Republican Banner,” “ Union 
and American,” and ‘‘Gazette’’ newspapers, 
and the Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
and on the 26th the Baptist Publishing House, 
and ‘“ Patriot” newspaper office, all having 
been active supporters of the secession move- 
ment. He also seized two gun factories in 
South Nashville, belonging to stock com- 
panies. 

The address of the committee appointed by 
the Nashville Union Convention to draw up a 
paper setting forth the purposes of that meet- 
ing was published, June 4th. After reviewing 
the prosperity of Tennessee before the civil 
war broke out, it thus depicts the condition to 
which the State had been reduced by secession : 

We are without representation in the national Legis- 
lature, and laws touching our most vital interests are 
enacted without our participation or consent. War in 
its most terrible form is at our doors—civil war, the 
scourge of nations and of the human race; here it is 
with all its horrors, And look at its effects upon the 
interests of our people! Our schools, academies, col- 
leges, and universities as places of education and in- 
struction are closed, and are only used as barracks for 
troops or as hospitals for sick and wounded soldiers. 
Our common school fund, for the education of the poor 
and helpless, has been abstracted and carried off by 
unauthorized and irresponsible persons beyond the 
control of the legitimate authorities of the State or 
even their own control. The funds of our State bank, 
our only financial agent and place of safe-keeping of 
the money of the State, have been seized and carried 
within the control of men at war against the Govern- 
ment. Our State debt is increased by millions with- 
out a dollar consideration, Our credit is dishonored 
and our currency ruined. Our commerce is cut off 
and our manufactures shut up. Our fences are de- 
stroyed, bridges burned, private property taken, and 
crops consumed under the plea of military necessity. 
Our fields are uncultivated and the hand of industry 
is still. Our cities, towns and country, are crowded 
with troops, and our public highways and street cor- 
ners blockaded with military guards. Our Governor, 
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Secretary of State, Coempteoden, and Treasurer, with 
the public records of the State, are missing. Our 
courts are suspended, and we are without a regular 
government. Our sons and brothers, and our rela- 
tions and friends are on the eve of battles, probably the 
most destructive to be recorded in history. And ata 
time when most needed, our churches are closed, our 
ministers of religion absent from their duties or in the 
army, and instead of ‘Peace on earth; good will to 
men,” it is war to extermination. 


The address discusses the abstract right of 
secession, defends the conduct of the Federal 
Government, shows the advantages of adher- 
ing to the North and the certain misery to fol- 
low a union with the Southern Confederacy. 

Governor Johnson, about the same time, 
issued an order providing that all persons 
who should be arrested for using treasonable 
and seditious language, and who should refuse 
thereafter to take the oath of allegiance and 
give bonds in the sum of $1,000 for future 
good behavior, should be sent South beyond 
the Federal lines, with the distinct understand- 
ing that ifthey returned they were to be treated 
as spies. 

emphis was captured by the river fleet on 
the 6th, and West Tennessee was thus brought 
under the control of the Federal Government. 
(See Mempuis.) 

On the 7th a Union meeting was held at 
Shelbyville, Governor Johnson, Col. May of 
Kentucky, and James L. Scudder, formerly a 
prominent secessionist and assistant inspector 
general of State troops under Governor Harris, 
being among the orators. 

On June 17th Governor Johnson summoned 
six prominent secession clergymen of Nashville 
to meet him at the capitol, and requested them 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Federal 
Government. At their urgent desire, a few 
days were granted them for deliberation. On 
the 28th, as they refused to take the oath, five 
were sent to the penitentiary, to be kept in 
close confinement until arrangements could be 
made for escorting them beyond the lines: the 
sixth, being in feeble health, was paroled. On 
the same day Dr. J. P. Ford, and on the next 
day the Rey. OC. D. Elliott, principal of a girls’ 
boarding-school, and Dr. Cheatham, superin- 
tendent of the State Lunatic Asylum, were ar- 
rested at Nashville and similarly disposed of. 
At a Union meeting held in Pulaski, June 17, 
Mr. George Baber, formerly identified with the 
Southern party as editor of the Nashville 
“Banner,” delivered an address in which he 
disavowed his past course. Another meet- 
ing of the people of Giles county was held 
at the same place on the 21st, when resolutions 
were passed whereby the citizens pledged them- 
selves to use their influence for the speedy res- 
toration of the State to her federal relations. 
Giles county is one of the most er: in 
Middle Tennessee. It is largely engaged in 
cotton growing, and works over 5,000 negroes. 
On the 23d five of the most prominent seces- 
sionists of Pulaski, including the Rey. Mr. 
Mooney, a Methodist clergyman, were arrested 
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and sent beyond the Federal lines under an es- 
cort of cavalry. 

A Union meeting was held at Valley Springs 
_ Meeting House, Dickson county, on the 21st. 

The anniversary of American independence 
was celebrated with enthusiasm, and 
Union speeches were delivered at the capital 
and in other parts of the State. 

Arrests continued frequent, and in the early 
part of July twenty-eight persons were arrested 
at Goodlettsville, but were all released on tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance. 

In the mean time, the Union citizens of the 
State had been almost incessantly harassed 
by roving bands of guerillas and marauders, 
of whom the cavalry forces of Cols. Forrest 
and Morgan acquired the greatest notoriety. 
Scarcely a day passed which did not bring a 
report of their seizing horses, cattle, and stores, 
burning bridges, tearing up railroad tracks, de- 
stroying telegraphic communications, and not 
unfrequently killing prominent Union men or 
falling unexpectedly upon small detachments 
of Federal troops. On the 1st of May a party 
of Col. Morgan’s horsemen entered Pulaski 
and destroyed the goods of a shop keeper of 
that place. A military commission examined 
the case on the 20th, and ordered the provost 
marshal to collect from the secession authori- 
ties of the town, or failing in that, from certain 
well-known Confederate citizens, a sum suffi- 
cient to cover all the damages. As soon as Mem- 
phis had fallen the Confederate cavalry began 
to infest the line of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton railroad, burning cotton, carrying off Union 
citizens, and threatening to seize the person 
and destroy the property of any one who at- 
tempted to enter Memphis upon whatever pre- 
text. On the 7th of July the pickets of a Min- 
nesota brigade were attacked near Murfrees- 
boro’ by a party of civilians, and two of the 

soldiers were killed. The next day 90 guerillas 
* were captured between Gallatin and Hartsville. 
On the 9th a wagon master and a sutler were 
fired upon from an ambush near Franklin, the 
the latter being killed and the former severely 
wounded. Similar murders were perpetrated 
near Memphis. On the 13th Colonels Forrest 
and Warner, with a regiment of Texan Rangers 
and a strong force of other Confederate troops, 
captured Murfreesboro’ ; and on the 21st a party 
of Forrest’s guerillas captured the Federal pick- 
ets on the Lebanon road. 

The greatest excitement now existed at Nash- 
ville, and the loyal citizens proceeded to enroll 
themselves in anticipation of an attack upon 
the city, but in a few days reénforcements ar- 
rived and the guerillas fell back toward McMinn- 
ville. On the 17th an attack was made by about 
60 guerillas upon asmall scouting party belong- 
ing to Gen. Negley’s command, between Mount 
Pleasant and Columbia. The Federal soldiers, 
only 8 in number, took refuge in a house and 
defended themselves for 6 hours, the guerillas 
finally retiring. On the 19th a party of 11 
guerillas entered Brownsville and destroyed a 
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large quantity of cotton. On the 2d of August 
Gen. Nelson occupied McMinnville, the Con- 
federates falling back before his arrival. Gen. 
Negley about the same time led an expedition 
against the guerillas in the direction of Colum- 
bia, dispersing a large assemblage of the ma- 
rauders at Williamsport, and engaging them 
again with success at Kinderhook. On the 
12th a detachment of Col. Morgan’s guerillas 
surprised Gallatin, on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville railroad, making 130 prisoners and cap- 
turing a quantity of government stores, with a 
train of grain and 65 horses on.the way from 
Louisville to Nashville. A force was immedi- 
ately sent from Nashville to intercept them, 
but arrived only in time to, capture a wagon 
load of arms, and exchange shots with strag- 
glers on the outskirts of the town. On the 
16th a party of workmen sent to repair the 
railroad which had been injured by Morgan 
near Gallatin were captured by guerillas, and 
the same day two Federal couriers were made 
prisoners a few miles south of Nashville. Rail- 
road communication with the latter place was 
now entirely cut off on every side, bridges be- 
ing burned and the track torn up for consider- 
able distances, but the interruption lasted only 
ashort time. On the 18th a railroad train was 
fired into near Columbia, a woman and child 
and two Federal soldiers being killed. The 
day afterward Olarksville was captured by a 
guerilla force, assisted by the disunion inhab- 
itants of the town, Col. Mason of the 71st 
Ohio and about 300 men surrendering without 
resistance. 

On the 20th a guard of 20 men under Cap- 
tain Atkinson of the 50th Indiana volunteers, 
being attacked at Edgefield junction by an 
overwhelming force of guerillas under Col. 
Morgan, defended themselves for 3 hours be- 
hind a stockade, repulsing their assailants 
three times, and saving the train to Bow- 
ling Green which it seems to have been Mor- 
gan’s intention to capture. 

A second engagement with Morgan at Galla- 
tin on the 22d proved a much more disastrous 
affair than the raid on the 12th. Gen. R. W. 
Johnson was taken prisoner, and more than 
half his command of 800 men were killed or 
captured. The guerillas emboldened by suc- 
cess now became more than ever troublesome. 
Travel ceased to be safe even within a few 
miles of the capital; the mails were robbed; 
Union citizens were seized and sent to the 
South, and small detachments of Federal troops 
were frequently surprised by these daring 
horsemen, whose rapid movements generally 
set pursuit at defiance. At McMinnville they 
attacked the stockade, but the little guard re- 
pulsed them with heavy loss; and on the 28th 
Col. Forrest’s band had a severe engagement 
with a Federal Kentucky regiment near Wood- 
bury, losing 8 killed, 30 wounded, and 15 
prisoners. On the 10th of September some 
Federal officers were captured by guerillas 
while dining at a house two or three miles 
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from Nashville. At Covington, Tipton county, 
in the western part of the State, where such 
raids had been common, the citizens gave bonds 
in the sum of $50,000 to protect Union resi- 
dents, and declared their purpose of hanging 
all guerillas who fell into their hands. The 
interior of the State was not only harassed by 
organized bands, such as those of Forrest and 
Morgan, who held regular commissions in the 
Confederate army, but were also ravaged by 
marauders of the worst description, who had 
no object but plunder, and robbed both 
parties alike. The guerillas also gathered 
in considerable force in the counties border- 
ing on the Mississippi, and attacked trans- 
ports and other yessels on the river, gen- 
erally with musketry alone, but sometimes 
with light field artillery. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember a party of twenty-five or thirty men at 
Randolph, armed with rifles, muskets, and 
shot-guns, signalled the steamer Eugene to 
land. As the boat had two passengers and 
some freight for that point, she rounded to, 
none of the officers perceiving the guerilla 
band, who in fact had kept in the background 
up to that time. It was now apparent, as the 
guerillas sprang from their hiding place, that 
the intention was to seize the boat; and the 
captain, regardless of the demand to surrender, 
boldly pushed back into the stream amid sevy- 
eral volleys of musketry. There were a great 
many passengers on board, including women 
and children, but no one was killed or hurt. 

The outrage having been reported the next 
day to Gen. Sherman, at Memphis, he sent the 
forty-sixth regiment of Ohio volunteers and a 
section of Willard’s Chicago battery to destroy 
the town. These troops took passage on the 
steamers Ohio Belle and Eugene, which arrived 
at Randolph on the 25th. The inhabitants 
seemed to have been impressed with the con- 
viction that the town would be destroyed, and 
consequently most of them had left the place. 
The quartermaster of the regiment went through 
the town and took an inventory of the build- 
ings and their probable worth, with their 
owners’ names, as far as they could be learned. 
This having been done, and everything in each 
house having been removed, every house in 
the town was burnt to the ground, except the 
Methodist church, which was left standing for 
the accommodation of the few persons turned 
out of doors by the fire. All the cotton and 
other property of value as merchandise was 
brought away. 

The town of Randolph, thus destroyed, con- 
tained about ninety houses, said to be mostly 
in a dilapidated condition. It is situated about 
sixty miles above Memphis, and was the site 
of extensive Confederate fortifications before 
the Mississippi river was opened. 

To prevent similar occurrences in future, 
General W. T. Sherman, commanding at Mem- 
phis, ordered that for every boat fired upon 
ten disloyal families should be expelled the 
city. 
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On Oct. 21st the President recommended ‘an 
election for members of Congress to be held in 
several districts of Tennessee, and instructed 
the military commanders to take measures to 
facilitate the execution of the order. 

The progress of the campaign had now 
brought the Confederate forces almost within 
sight of Nashville, and the guerillas, hoverin 
over the route of the regular forces, carrie 
off stragglers from the Federal columns and 
rendered important service to their cause by 
burning bridges, skirmishing with pickets, and 
threatening the Union supply trains. On the 
19th of October, Col. Forrest was defeated on 
the Gallatin turnpike about 7 miles from Nash- 
ville by a Union brigade under Gol. Miller. 
On Noy. 5th Morgan made a dash at a Federal 
camp north of the Cumberland, but was re- 
pulsed with some loss. The same active chief- 
tain on the 9th was driven out of Gallatin by a 
detachment of Gen. Crittenden’s corps, and the 
next day was beaten at Lebanon, where the 
Federalists captured a quantity of stores and 
some prisoners. On the following morning 
Morgan returned and carried off thirty men 
from the Union camp, soon after which exploit 
he joined the rebel army near Murfreesboro’. 

Col. Forrest’s cavalry was also active in the 
same part of the State, but the vigorous meas- 
ures of the Federal generals soon succeeded in 
checking this species of irregular warfare. 

Some of the Federal soldiers, however, had 
been guilty of excesses hardly less outrageous 
than those of the guerillas, and rigid orders 
were issued by Gen. Grant to prevent it. 

On the 7th of November, a portion of one of 
the Illinois regiments broke open a shop at 
Jackson, Tenn., and plundered and destroyed 
property to the value of some $1,242. Gen. Grant 
ordered that sum to be assessed against the 
regiment, and such of its officers as were ab- 
sent without leave at the time when the depre- 
dations were committed, the money when col- 
lected to be paid to the persons who had suf- 
fered by the outrage; and two officers who 
had failed to prevent it were mustered out of 
the service. 

Toward the close of the same month, a plan 
was matured by the governor and Gen. Rose- 
crans for requiring bonds and sureties for good 
behavior from persons suspected as disunion- 
ists, or known to have been formerly secession- 
ists. 

On the 7th, a brigade of Gen. Dumont’s 
division was captured by Col. Morgan, at 
Hartsville, near Nashville, having been sur- 
prised in their camp, and forced to surrender 
after a short and desultory resistance. The 
Confederate military authorities proclaimed a 
general conscription in Tennessee, and pro- 
ceeded to draft into the Confederate army all 
able-bodied men under 40, in the portions of 
the State under their control. The Union men 
made a determined resistance. but mm general, 
as might be supposed, with little effect. Even 
in Middle and West Tennessee, where the na- 
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tional arms were nominally paramount, the 
guerillas were employed to drive conscripts 
into the ranks. Tennessee suffered still 
more severely, and it is stated that particular 
care was had to draft into the Confederate 
ranks those persons who were most conspicu- 
ous for their devotion to the Union. 

Tn accordance with the President’s order of 
October 21st, Governor Johnson, in the early 

of December, issued a proclamation, call- 

ing for an election of representatives to the 
87th to be held on the 29th, in the 
Ninth and Tenth Districts of Tennessee. The 
Ninth District embraces the counties of Henry, 
Weakly, Dyer, Oberon, Lauderdale, Tipton, 
_ Gipson, Carroll, and Henderson, and the Tenth 
includes the counties of Haywood, Madison, 
Hardeman, Fayette, and Shelby. The gover- 
nor ends his proclamation with the notice that 
* no person will be considered an elector qual- 
ified to vote who, in addition to the other qual- 
ifications required by law, does not give satis- 
factory evidence to the judges holding the elec- 
- tion, of his loyalty to the Government of the 

United States.” 


About thesametime, Gov. Johnson published 
an order ing the wealthy secessionis‘s 
of Nashville and the vicinity to the amount of 
$60,000, for the support of the poor during the 
will 


ter. 

On the 20th, a body of Confederate horse- 
men made araid on the railroad near Jackson, 
in the western part of the State, burned a long 
trestle work, and tore up the track for a con- 
siderable distance. The day following, a small 
_ guerilla force entered the suburbs of Memphis, 
pillaged several shops, and carried off 100 cattle 
and 180 mules, As the armies of Gens. Bragg 
and Rosecrans began to prepare for battle, the 
guerilla raids became more numerous and 
more destructive; Nashville was again almost 
isolated, and the situation of the Union troops, 
in continual danger of having their supplies 
cut off, became extremely precarious. Soon 
after the close of the year, the Chattanooga 
“Rebel” published the following from an offi- 
cial source: 

Gen. Morgan’s report of his e ition shows that 
2,000 tac nlar ng paroled, poe hundred of 
the enemy killed and wounded, and an immense quan- 
tity of arms and Ap tabs J destroyed. : 

orrest’s re shows 1,500 prisoners taken, 1,000 of 
the enemy killed and wounded, an immense quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and stores destroyed, and his 
yee command splendidly equipped from their cap- 


Our operations at Murfreesboro’, including the cap- 
ture of 5,000 prisoners and the capture of 2,000 at 
Hartsville and around Nashville, sum up 10,000 pris- 
oners in less than a month. 

We have also captured and sent to the rear 30 can- 
non, 60,000 small arms, with 2,000 more in the hands 
of our troops ; 1,500 wagons destroyed, and the mules 
and harnesses secured. The enemy’s loss in killed 
and wesneeae estimated at 20,000, including 7 gen- 
e 

The exploits of Ools. Forrest and Morgan 
referred to in this summary were performed 
principally in the latter half of December, bu 
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the greater part of the figures set down in the 
subsequent part of the article should be credit- 
ed to the year 1863. For the more extensive 
military movements, and the battles in Tennes- 
see, see Army OPERATIONS. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Territories of the United States are con- 
stantly changing their form, by the admission 
of some of them into the Union as States, and 
the division and new organization of others in 
Territorial governments. The third session of 
the 37th Congress admitted Nevada, hitherto 
a Territory (organized in 1860), as a State, and 
organized two new Territories, Idaho, from the 
eastern part of Washington Territory, includ- 
ing the recently discovered gold regions of the 
Salmon, John Day, and Powder rivers; and Ar- 
izona, formerly the southern portion of New 
Mexico. 

The Territories now existing (April, 1863) 
are Nebraska, Dakota, Idaho, Washington, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
Indian Territory. 

NEBRASKA was organized in 1854, and the 
vote for its admission into the Union as a State 
passed one House and was lost by only a few 
votes in the other, at the second session of the 
37th Congress, Its capital is Omaha City. Esti- 
mated area over 100,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation in 1860, 28,541, besides over 5,000 In- 
dians. The governor, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
is Alvin Saunders, whose official residence is 
at Omaha City. The Territorial secretary is 
Algernon §. Paddock, also residing at Omaha 
City. An election was held in the autumn 
for a delegate from the Territory to Congress, 
and Samuel G. Daly, republican, the delegate 
in the 37th Congress, was elected, receiving . 
2,333 votes, a majority of 153 over 
Kenney, the democratic candidate. Nebraska 
raised two regiments of volunteers for the 
war, and at the time of the Indian invasion 
in Minnesota in Sept.,.1862, a third regiment 


_was called into the field for home seryice by 


the acting governor, A. S. Paddock, one of the 
other regiments from the Territory being also 
recalled for that service. There was some doubt 
whether the new mining region at the base of 
the Wind River Mountains, and on the head- 
waters of Grasshopper Creek, concerning which 
more will be said under Dakota, was not 
partly within the limits of Nebraska; it is 
probable at all events that the gold region ex- 
tends into Nebraska. The new Territory of 
Idaho takes a long narrow strip from Nebraska, 
embracing the space between the 42d and 43d 
degrees of latitude from its western boundary 
to the 27th degree of west longitude. _ 
Daxora is one of the three Territories or- 
ganized by the 36th Congress in 1861. Its area 
is estimated at 325,000 square miles, and its 
population in 1860 was 44,501, of whom 39,- 
664 were tribal Indians. Since its organiza- 
tion it has received a considerable addition to 
its white population. The capital is Yankton 
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on the Missouri river, about due west from 
Chicago, and 60 miles from the Iowa line. 
The governor to March, 1868, was Wm. Jayne, 
who was elected, in the autumn of 1862, dele- 
gate to the 88th Congress. The Territorial sec- 
retary was John Hutchinson. Both have their 
official residence at Yankton. The white pop- 
ulation of the Territory was too small and too 
much scattered to permit of its furnishing any 
contingent for the war, but at the time of the 
Indian raid in Minnesota, some of the whites 
in the settlements bordering on that State were 
massacred, and all who were able volunteered 
for the punishment of the marauders. In the 
election for delegate to the 38th Congress, in 
Oct., 1862, William Jayne, republican, received 
386 votes, a majority of 151 over J. B. 8. Todd, 
democrat. On the official canvass the votes of 
Charles Mix and Bonhomme counties were 
thrown out for informality, and Gov. Jayne’s 
majority was thus reduced to 16. Union Terri- 
torial officers (auditor and treasurer) were also 
chosen by a small majority. About the Ist of 
August, 1862, John White and D’Orsay, 
miners from Colorado, who had started for the 
Salmon river mines in Washington co., com- 
menced prospecting on Grasshopper creek or 
river (an affluent of the Yellowstone), near the 
summit of the Wind River Mountains, a spur of 
the Rocky Mountains, in the southwest corner 
of Dakota near the line of Nebraska. They 
soon found gold in great abundance, and other 
miners making discoveries of the precious met- 
al in the vicinity, a government was organized 
by the miners, then about 250 in number, on 
the 27th of August, and the region named the 
' Northwestern District. ‘Subsequently two set- 
tlements were established, viz., Bannock City 
and Grasshopper Diggings, each of which, in 
Dec. 1862, contained over 1,000 inhabitants. 
The gold, mostly in the form of scales, proved 
very abundant, and the earnings of the miners 
were very large. It is supposed that gold de- 
posits exist all along the eastern.slope of the 
Rocky Mountains to the northern line of Da- 
kota. Most of this region is now included in 
the new Territory of Idaho. 

Ipano is the name given tothe new Territory 
organized by the 37th Congress at its late ses- 
sion. It extends from the eastern boundary of 
Oregon to the 27th degree of iongitude west 
from Washington, and from the 42d to the 46th 
parallel of north latitude, and will have an area 
of about 125,000 square miles. Its capital will 
probably be Bannock City in the new gold re- 
gion on the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as it is most centrally ‘situated, though 
Florence, in Idaho county, a village of 3,000 or 
4,000 inhabitants in the Salmon river mining 
region, is now the largest town in the Territo- 
ry. The discovery of extensive gold deposits 
on the Salmon and Nez Percé rivers (tributa- 
ries of the Snake river) in 1861 and 1862, has 
led to a rapid influx of population into this re- 
gion. A good wagon road was completed in 
August last, by the Government, under the su- 
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perintendence of Lieut.: Mullan, from Fort 
Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri, 
to Fort Walla Walla on the Columbia river ; it 
is 624 miles in length and passes through a 
country well watered and easily traversed. 

Wasuinerton Territory was organized in 1858. 
Its capital is Olympia. The area was 176,141 
square miles before Idaho was set off, and the 
estimated population in 1861, 14,249, aside from 
about 31,000 tribal Indians. Wm. Pickering is 
the governor, appointed by the President, and 
Elwood Evans secretary. The official residence 
of both is at Olympia. The Territory has a 
university at Seattle, for which buildings have 
been erected at a cost of about $30,000, and 
which has received from the General Govern- 
ment an endowment of 46,080 acres of land. 
The Territory was too sparsely settled and too 
remote from the seat of war to be able to send — 
any considerable number of troops to the ar- 
my, though some volunteers have united with - 
the contingent sent from the Pacific States. 
Extensive gold mines were discovered in 1861 
on the tributaries of the Upper Columbia, 
known as the Wenatchee, O’Kanagon, Kettle 
river, and Colville mines, and in the autumn 
of the same year others on the Salmon and 
Nez Percé rivers, now included in Idaho. It 
was estimated that the gold sent to market 
from the Washington mines in 1862 was about 
$5,000,000. 

Nevapa, though now admitted into the 
Union, was a Territory during the whole of 
1862. It was organized March 2, 1861, and 
has an estimated area of 80,000 square miles. 
Its population in 1860 was 50,568, of whom 
23,811 were Indians, Its present population 
is said considerably to exceed 100,000. The 
capital is Carson City. The Territorial gover- 
nor was James W, Nye, and the Territorial sec- 
retary Orion Clemens. The official residence of 
both is at Carson City. 

Silver mining was the all-engrossing topic in 
this Territory during the year 1862. In the 
spring there was for a short period a lull in 
the speculation in mining stocks, but the dis- 
covery of numerous new lodes and ves, some 
of them very rich in silver, gave it a fresh im- 
pulse, and from August to December new com- 
panies. with capital amounting in the aggregate 
to more than $100,000,000 were organized in 
San Francisco and in Nevada Territory, three 
or four being often formed in aday. The Le- 
gislature of the Territory at its November ses- 
sion, 1862, passed a general incorporation bill 
requiring a‘majority of ‘the trustees of these 
mining companies to be residents of the Ter- 
ritory, and protecting the stockholders and 
creditors against frauds, &c. The yield of the 
silver mines during the year was very large, 
amounting to nearly $15,000,000, and would 
have been double or triple this amount could 
sufficient machinery and labor have been pro- 
cured to extract the ore, The Ophir, Gould 
and Curry, and Comstock leads have been ~ 
known favorably for two or three years for 
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their large yield of ore containing a heavy per- 
centage of silver and some gold, and to these 
have been added the Monterey, Simpson’s Park, 


_ Rerse river, and numerous other leads equally 
“yaluable. The yield of several of these is from 


$335 to $1,093 worth of silver to each ton of 
ore, besides a small percentage of gold. The 
Territorial Government subscribed liberally to 
the Central Pacific Railroad to be constructed 
from Sacramento to Washoe, and to form a 
part of the line of the great Pacific Railway. 
The boundary line between Nevada and Cali- 
fornia had never been carefully run, and the at- 
tempt to define it led to some difficulty and 
collision, although the governors of California 
and Nevada endeavored to come to an amicable 
agreement in regard to it. 

Urau.—tThis Territory was organized in 
1850. Its capital is Great Salt Lake City. Its 
area is 120,000 square miles, and its estimated 
population in 1862, 79,193, of whom about 
20,000 are Indians; fully 50,000 of the whites are 


~ Mormons, or, as they term themselves, mem- 


bers of the “Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints.” The Territorial governor 
is Stephen 8. Harding, and the Territorial sec- 
retary, Frank Fuller, both residing at Great 
Salt Lake City. The principal topic of inter- 
est in Utah during the year has been the or- 
ganization by the citizens of the Territory of a 
State Government, and their urgent request to 
be admitted into the Union. On the 20th of 
January a convention, called in accordance 
with a resolution of the Territorial Legislature, 
met, and, on the 23d of January, had reported 
a State constitution, in its provisions essen- 
tially similar to those of most of the States. 
On the 3d of March the constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification, and at the 
same time an election for State officers and 
member of Oongress took place. The name 
of the State was to be “‘ Deseret.” The con- 
stitution was adopted by a vote of 9,879. 
Brigham Young was elected governor, re- 
ceiving 9,980 votes (the whole number cast), 
Heber OC. Kimball, lieut.-governor, receiving 
9,880 votes, and John Bernhisel (delegate from 
the Territory in the 37th Congress) represent- 
ative in Congress, receiving 9,862 votes. The 
entire board of State officers and the State 
Legislature, elected at the same time, were 
Mormons, and bound to support the Mormon 
creed and practices, while the head of the Mor- 
mon Church was elected their chief magistrate. 
Senators were elected by the Legislature, which 
commenced its session April 14. Congress did 
not take action on their application during the 
session further than to refer it to the proper 
committee. A law “to punish and prevent 
polygamy” was passed by Congress, July 1, 
1862, which was evidently intended for Utah, 
and a strip of land, the whole length of the 
Territory, and one degree in width, was taken 
from Utah, and annexed to Nevada. These 
measures did not please the authorities of Des- 
eret, and loud threats were uttered in public 
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and private by the leaders of what they would 
do unless the State should be admitted without 
restriction. On the second Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1862, the Territorial Legislature assem- 
bled, and Gov. Harding sent them a long Mes- 
sage, in which he avowed his determination to 
enforce the law of Congress for the punish- 
ment of polygamy, and discussed in very free 
and decided terms some of the derelictions of 
the Legislature and citizens of the Territory. 
There was manifested on both sides a consider- 
able bitterness of feeling, which might at any 
time result in an outbreak. The 37th Congress 
did not at its third and final session admit the 
State of Deseret, and there were indications in 
the spring of 1863 of a collision between the 
Territorial and State authorities. 

Cotorapo.—This Territory, like Nevada 
and Dakota, was organized in March, 1861. 
Its capital is Denver City. Its area is about 
100,000 square miles, and its estimated popula- 
tion in 1862 was about 70,000, of whom about 
6,000 were tribal Indians. The Territorial gov- 
ernor is John Evans, and the Territorial secre- 
tary Samuel H. Elbert. The official residence 
of both is at Denver City. At the election, 
on the 1st Tuesday of October, Hiram P. Ben- 
net, republican, was elected delegate to Con- 
gress by a plurality vote, receiving 3,655 votes, 
while William Gilpin, also republican, had 
2,312, and Francisco, democrat, 2,754. 
Colorado has raised for the war two regiments 
of cavalry, one of infantry, and a battery of 
artillery, besides a volunteer militia force or- 
ganized at home to repel anticipated inva- 
sions from the Indians. The inhabitants of 
Colorado have shown themselves thoroughly 
loyal throughout the war. The gold mines of 
Colorado are very rich, and of a peculiar char- 
acter, the gold being mostly deposited in con- 
nection with pyrites (sulphuret of iron, in a 
rotten quartz,) and these deposits grows richer 
the deeper they are mined. The gold raised 
in the Territory in 1862 amounted to about 
$12,000,000, and could have been easily doubled 
with a sufficiency of labor and machinery. On 
the western slopes of the Snowy Mountains 
there are extensive silver deposits, as well 
as some gold mines; lead and quicksilver ores 
of great extent and value have also been dis- 
covered in the Territory, and immense beds of 
coal of good quality near Denver City—an im- 
portant discovery, as the proposed route of the 
Pacific Railroad is directly past these coal beds, 
which will furnish the needed fuel, the want 
of which has hitherto been the greatest diffi- 
culty apprehended in the working of that gigan- 
tic enterprise. 

Inpran Territory.—Under the head of Kan- 
sas the only incidents of interest in connection 
with this Territory, those relating to the ex- 
pedition of the force of Gen. Blunt, have been 
mentioned. The capital of the Indian Terri- 
tory is Tahlequah. The Territory contains 
65,171 square miles, and had in 1860 a popula- 
tion of Indians and negroes of 65,380 persons. 
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New Mexico.—This Territory was organized 
in 1850. Its capitalis Santa Fé. Area, before 
Arizona was separated from it, 256,300 square 
miles; population, in 1860, 83,009, besides 55,- 
100 tribal Indians. Territorial governor, Henry 
Connelly; Territorial secretary, F. M. 
Arny. Both have their official residence at 
Santa Fé. The slave laws of the Territory were 
repealed in December, 1861. New Mexico, 


during the year 1862, was the theatre of some . 


of the most desperate and hard-fought bat- 
tles of the war. On the 4th of Jan., 1862, it 
was ascertained that a Texan force 1,500 
strong, under command of the Confederate 
general Sibley, were approaching Fort Craig, 
200 miles south of Santa Fé, which Col. E. R. 
Canby held with about 1,000 regular troops, and 
1,500 volunteers. Finding the Federal force 
too strong to be attacked, Sibley and his Tex- 
ans fell back, and did not again approach Fort 
Craig till they had been largely reénforced. In 
the last days of January, having received re- 
enforcements, which brought his force up to 
fully 3,500, the Confederate general again ad- 
vanced slowly and cautiously, in two columns, 
toward the fort. Col. Canby, hearing, on the 
18th of February, from scouts and deserters, 
that the enemy were within 30 miles from Fort 
Craig, sallied out with a large force to meet and 
attack them, but could find no trace of them, 
and returned to the fort.- On the 18th the 
Confederates appeared in front of the fort, 
about 2,000 strong, but retired the same day, 
and it was supposed commenced a retreat. 
Col. Canby despatched Major Duncan, with a 
squadron of dragoons and mounted men, to 
follow and harass them. The Texans retreated 
down the valley of the Rio Grande to a ravine 
about eight miles below the fort, where they 
had a battery of eight guns strongly planted. 
From this, after a sharp skirmish, Major Duncan 
was recalled. On the 19th and 20th the Tex- 
ans attempted to cross the Rio Grande, in or- 
der to take possession of the heights opposite 
Fort Craig, but were driven back by the Fed- 
eral forces without material loss on either 
side. On the 21st a desperate battle was 
fought, lasting most of the day, at a place 
called Valverde, about 10 miles below Fort 
Craig. Early in the morning the Federal 
forces captured 200 mules belonging to the 
Texans, and burned many of their wagons, and 
soon crossed the Rio Grande to attack them, 
with a battery of six pieces and two mountain 
howitzers. Both parties fought with the great- 
est desperation, the Texans, to capture the 
battery, the deadly execution of which cut 
them off from access to water, for want of 
which they and their animals were near per- 
ishing, and the Federal troops to hold the 
ground they had gained. The two howitzers 
were under command of Lieut. Hall, who suc- 
cessfully, and with great carnage, repulsed their 
attempts to capture them; the six-gun battery 
“was commanded by Capt. McRae, and to the 
capture of this the main efforts of the Texans 
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were directed. They would not have succeed- 
ed, however, had not the New Mexican volun- 
teers (Col. Pino’s regiment) been panic-strick- 
en and fled in great disorder, and the regulars 
refused to obey their commander. The Texans, 
repeatedly repulsed by the terrible fire of the 
battery, which was admirably served by Capt. 
McRae, finally came up to the charge, armed 
with only their long bowie knives and Colt’s 
revolvers, and though more than half their 
number fell before they reached it, they finally 
succeeded in killing all the gunners, and captur- 
ing the battery. The brave McRae and his two 
lieutenants, Michler and Bell, stood at their 
guns when all the rest had fled, and defended 
themselves with their revolvers till they were 
killed. The loss of this battery compelled Col. 
Canby to fall back to Fort Craig. His loss was 
62 killed and 140 wounded; that of the Con- 
federates was very much greater, and effectual- 


ly crippled their subsequent operations. They - 


did not attempt to capture Fort Craig, but pro- 
ceeded up the Rio Grande to Albuquerque 


and Santa Fé, both of which towns were © 


evacuated by our forces, which fell back to 
Fort Union, 100 miles east of Santa Fé, a 
strong position, where the Government stores 
for the department were concentrated. Col. 
Canby intercepted and captured a force of 400 
Texans on their way north to reénforce 
Gen. Sibley. Col. Slough, in command of a 
force of 1,300 Colorado mounted volunteers, 
reached Apache Pass, on the 26th of March, 
on his way to reénforce Col. Donelson at Fort 
Union, and there met a considerable force of 


Texans, whom, after a severe action, he routed, 


capturing 100 men and officers, killing and 
wounding between 300 and 400, and burning 
50 loaded wagons. The Federal loss was less 
than 150 killed and wounded. On the 28th he 
had another battle at Pigeon’s Ranche, 25 
miles north of Sante Fé, and captured more 
prisoners and supplies. He then fell back to 
Fort Union, and there received orders from 


Col. (now General) Canby to form a junction — 


with his forces at Galesto, which he accomplish- 
ed on the 9th of April, and there learned that 
the Texans were retreating from the Territory. 
Major Duncan, commanding the advance guard 
of Gen. Canby’s forces, had a battle with a 
body of Texans in the early part of April, and 
defeated them. Finding themselves hard press- 
ed in their retreat, the Texans took a strong 
position at Parillo, on the Rio Grande, and for- 
tifying it hastily, awaited an attack there about 
the middle of April; Gen. Canby attacked 


them in front, and sent Major Paul, in command ~ 


of the Colorado troops, to assail them in the 
rear. After a sharp action, in which the Fed- 
eral forces lost 25 killed and wounded, the 
Texans were defeated with great slaughter, and 
compelled to fly to the mountains. 
point their retreat was a succession of disasters ; 
the destruction of the greater part of their 
train reduced them to the verge of starvation, 
and more than one half of the original number 
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were left in New Mexico, as killed, wounded, 
or prisoners. They reached Nusilla with five 
pieces of artillery and seven wagons, and even 
this scanty supply, the small remainder of the 
-magnificent train with which they had invaded 
the Territory, was destined to be still further 
diminished before they reached El Paso. With 
bitter curses on their leaders, who had gone on 
in advance, and left them to take care of them- 
selves, the half-starved and wretched remnant 
of the Texan troops, once the flower of the 
Texas chivalry, made their way, sadly and 
slowly, homeward, and every point which 
they left, as for instance, Nussilla, Fort Fill- 


more, Fort Bliss, and El] Paso, was immedi- 


ately occupied by loyal troops, under the effi- 
cient movements of Gen. Carleton. 
Arizona.—This new Territory, organized in 
March, 1863, comprises about two fifths of the 
former territory of New Mexico, being all that 
portion lying S. of the line of 34° N, lat. The 
eastern portion, forming a part of the Llano 
Estacado or Staked Plains, is arid and not de- 
sirable for settlers; the western portion, wa- 
tered by the Colorado and the Gila and its tribu- 
taries, has many fertile valleys and abundant 
mines of gold, silver, quicksilver, and copper 
of great productiveness. ‘Many new mines, 
rivalling in richness the best of those in Cali- 


* fornia, Idaho, or Colorado, were discovered in 


the summer of 1862. A new port, with a good 
harbor, near the head of the gulf of California, 
has been opened, and bids fair to open this re- 
gion abounding in mineral wealth to the com- 
merce of the world. 

TEXAS, the most south-western of all the 
States, was so completely cut off from com- 
munication outside of the Confederacy, during 
the year 1862, that but little is known of the 
internal affairs of the State. The increase in 
the population of the State during the ten 
years ending June, 1860, was 391,622, of whom 
131,405 were slaves. For the further details 
of the census of 1860 relative to this State the 
reader is referred to Unirep Srares, 

The crops of the State in 1862 were good, 
and that of grain was the largest ever known. 
Beef, mutton, corn, and wheat were plentiful 
and cheap. Thousands of cattle were sent 
across the Mississippi to feed the Confederate 
army, and immense supplies of grain. In ad- 
dition to these supplies, Texas furnished as 
many men to the army, in proportion to the 
population, as any other State. In July she 
had furnished forty-eight regiments, or forty- 
five thousand men, out of a voting population 
of sixty-four thousand. This number of troops 
was increased to sixty-four regiments. The 
conscript act was also fully enforced. Even 
many churches were abandoned by their pastors 
for the army. In the Confederate Congress, 
on a motion to authorize the President to 
receive into service any regiments of conscripts 
organized by any commanding officergwest of 
the Mississippi, Mr. Oldham, the Senator from 
Texas, thus spoke of affairs there: 
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The section west of the Mississippi was as import- 
ant as any part of the Confederacy; but regiments 
after regiments have been transported east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and far beyond the Alleghany mountains, to 
fight battles in Virginia. I am proud of the fact that 
they were brought here, inasmuch as they were not 
needed at the time and were an enormous expense to 
the Government. The Sey are going to make one 
convulsive movement, and I think it will be their last. 
My impression is, that they will make an effort soon 
west of the Mississippi. I have received information 
from an officer in the Engineer Department that the 
enemy has obtained a footing upon the Gulf coast; 
they have possession of the Aransas Pass. They are 
bui ding gunboats of light draft which they can run 
up the little streams and take possession of the entire 
coast. The troops of Arkansas are united with us by 
fate—the same destiny pertains to the one as to the 
other; and Missouri is linked in the same chain of 

odor ill fortune. The best troops of Texas 

ave transported east of the Mississippi, brought to 
Virginia, put into the hottest part oF the contest, 
where they have been decimated, and now three 
fourths of each regiment from Texas sleep in their 
ves or have been discharged on account of sickness. 
¢ this Government continue to draw on the fighting 
gonmissieo of Texas to keep up these regiments an 
exas will be ruined, irretrievably ruined. I think it 
is wrong and impolitic and unjust. My constituents 
have families, property, and homes to defend, and I 
protest against the men west of the Mississippi being 
transferred east of it, leaving their country open to the 
incursions of the enemy north, east, west, and south. 
On the wild goose Sibley expedition thirty-five hun- 


‘dred of the very best troops of Texas were sent to 


facie on the arid plains of New Mexico, and they 
ave only drawn the enemy upon our frontier, ready 
to come down upon us this winter. Ifthe Government 
had sent these troops with other troops in Arkansas, 
and struck into Missouri, and there raised a hundred 
thousand men, which she would have furnished, seiz- 
ing St. Louis, and made a diversion in favor of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, what would not have been ac- 
complished that now remains to be done at the sacri- 
fice of oceans of blood! I do not think it is just to 
deplete those States west of the ee Tey of their 
protective forces, that their troops should be brought 
away to fight the battles of the populous States. 


Some military movements of interest took 
place on the coast. On the 17th of May the 
commander of the Federal naval forces before 
Galveston, Henry Eagle, summoned the place . 
to surrender “ to prevent the effusion of blood 
and the destruction of property which would 
result from the bombardment of the town,” 
also stating that the land and naval forces 
would appear in a few days. The reply was 
that “when the land and naval forces made 
their appearance the demand would be an- 
swered.” The city, however, was finally taken 
on the 8th of October. The military and the 
municipal authorities retired, and the inhab- 
itants appointed a temporary mayor. On the 
morning of that day Commander Renshaw, 
with four steamers, approached so as to com- 
mand the city with the guns of his vessels, 
and upon a signal the mayor came off to the 
flag ship. The mayor requested Commander 
Renshaw to communicate to him his intentions 
in regard to the city, informing him at the 
same time of its abandonment by the military, 
of the absence of the mayor and city council, 
and of his appointment as mayor protem. by a 
meeting of citizens. _ 
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Commander Renshaw replied that he had 
come for the purpose of taking possession of 
the city; that it was at his mercy under 
his guns; that he should not interfere in the 
municipal affairs of the city; that the citizens 
might go on and conduct their business as here- 
tofore; that he did not intend to occupy the city 
for the present, or until the arrival of a mili- 
tary commander ; but that he intended to hoist 
the United States flag upon the public buildings, 
and that his flag should be respected. Where- 
upon the mayor pro tem. answered that he 
could not guarantee to him the protection of 
the flag; that he would do everything in his 
power, but that persons over whom he had no 
control might take down the flag and create a 
difficulty. 

Commander Renshaw replied that, although 
in his previous communications with the mili- 
tary commander he had insisted that the flag 
should be protected by the city, still he thought 
it would be onerous upon the good citizens; 
and, to avoid any difficulty like that which 
occurred in New Orleans, he would waive that 
point, and when he sent the flag ashore he 
would send a sufficient force to protect it, and 
that he would not keep the flag flying for more 
than a quarter or half an hour—sufficient to 
show the absolute possession. 

Commander Renshaw further said that he 
would insist upon the right for any of his men 
in charge of an officer to come on shore and 
walk the streets of the city, but that he would 
not permit his men to come on shore indis- 
criminately or in the night; that, should his men 
insult citizens, he gave the mayor the right to 
arrest and report them to him, when he would 
punish them more rigidly than the mayor 
possibly could; but, on the other hand, should 
any of his men be insulted or shot at in the 
streets of Galveston, or any of his ships or 
boats be shot at from the land or wharves, he 
would hold the city responsible and open his 
broadsides on the same instantly; that his 
guns were kept shotted and double shotted for 
that purpose; that it was the determination of 
his Government to hold Galveston at all haz- 
ards until the end of the war. 

Commander Renshaw thus held the city, in 
which a small military force was placed, until 
the 1st of January, when it was captured by 
the Texans. The Federal naval force in pos- 
session at this time consisted of the gunboats 
Westfield, Harriet Lane, Clifton, Owasco, Cory- 
pheus, and Sachem, the latter being broken 
down. The troops on shore were two hun- 
dred and fifty men under Col. Burnel, of the 
Massachusetts 42d regiment. On the night 
previous, information was received by the 
commanding officers of both the land and 
naval forces that such an attack would be 
made, At 1380.a.m. on the night of the 1st 
two or three Confederate steamers were dis- 
covered in the bay by the Clifton and West- 
field. Soon after the force on shore was 
informed by their pickets that the Confederate 
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artillery was in possession of the market place, 
about one quarter of a mile distant from the 
wharf on which they were quartered. 

The attack commenced on shore about 3 
A. M., by the ‘enemy, upon the Federal troops, 
which were defended by the Sachem and 
Corypheus, with great energy, the troops only 
replying with musketry, having no artillery. 
About dawn the Harriet Lane was attacked, or, 
rather, attacked two Confederate steamers, one 
of which, the Bayou City, was armed with 68- 
pounder rifle guns, had 200 troops, and was 
barricaded with cotton bales, some twenty 
feet from the water line. The other, the Nep- 
tune, was similarly barricaded, and was armed 
with two small brass pieces and 160 men— 
(both were common river steamers). The 
Harriet Lane was under way in time, and went 
up to the attack, firing her bow gun, which 
was answered by the Confederates, but their 
68-pounder burst at the third fire. 

The Harriet Lane then ran into the Bayou 
City, carrying away her whole guard, passed 
her and gave her a broadside that did her 
little or no damage. The other Confederate 
steamer then ran into the Harriet Lane, but 
was so disabled by the collision that she was 
soon afterward obliged to back in on the flats, 
where she sunk in about eight feet of water, 
near to the scene of action. The Bayou City 
turned into the Harriet Lane, and she remain- 
ed secured to her by catching under her guard, 
pouring in incessant volleys of musketry, as 
did the other steamer, which was returned by 
the Harriet Lane, with musketry. This drove 
the Harriet Lane’s men from her guns, and 
probably wounded Commander Wainwright 
and Lieutenant Commander Lee—the latter 
mortally. She was then carried by boarding, 
by the Bayou City; her commander was sum- 
moned to surrender, which he refused to do, 
gallantly defending himself with his revolver 
until killed. But five of the Harriet Lane’s 
men were killed, and five wounded. One 
hundred and ten, inclusive of officers and 
wounded men, were landed on shore, prison- 
ers. 
The Owasco, which had been anchored be- 
low the town, moved up at the commencement 
of the attack, and engaged the Confederate 
artillery on shore. When it was light enough 
for her to observe the two Confederate steam- 
ers alongside of the Harriet Lane, she moved 
up to her assistance, grounding several times, 
owing to the narrowness of the channel. Oc- 
casionally she brought her 11-inch gun to bear, 
but was soon driven off by the fire of the 
Confederate musketry. Soon the howitzers of 
the Harriet Lane opened on her, and she back- 
ed down below, continuing her engagement on 
shore. All her rifle gun crew were wounded. 

The Clifton, before the action commenced, 
went around into Bolivar Channel to render 
assistanee to the steamer Westfield, which had 
got under weigh when the Confederate steam- 
ers were first discovered. Soon after, she got 
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hard and fast ashore, at high water, and made 
a signal for assistance. When the Clifton was 
in the act of rendering this assistance, the 
flashes of the Confederate guns were first seen 
“in the town. Commander Renshaw then di- 
rected Lieutenant Commander Law to leave 
him and to return to the town. 

The moon had now gone down, and it be- 
came quite dark, yet the Clifton, with some 
difficulty, got around in the other channel, 
opening her batteries upon Fort Point, which 
the Confederates now had possession of, shell- 
ing them out and driving them up the beach 
as she neared the town. Here she anchored, 
and continued the engagement, but did not 
proceed up to the rescue of the Harriet Lane, 
owing to the failure of the Owasco, the intri- 
cacy of the channel, and the apprehension of 
killing the crew of the Harriet Lane, who 
were then exposed upon her upper deck. It 
was now about half past seven a.m. <A white 
flag was hoisted on the Harriet Lane. <A boat 
bearing a flag of truce, with a Confederate 
officer and an acting master of the Harriet 
Lane, came down to the Clifton, informing her 
commander of the capture of the Harriet Lane, 
the death of her commander and first lienten- 
ant, and the killing and wounding of two 
thirds of her crew. 

The proposition was made by the Confeder- 
ate officer that all the Federal vessels should 
surrender, and one be allowed, with the crews 
of all, to leave the harbor, or they would pro- 
ceed to capture them with the Harriet Lane 
and all their steamers, three more of which 
were in sight. These were neither armed nor 
barricaded. Upon being informed of this prop- 
osition, Commander Renshaw refused to con- 
sent, and directed Lieutenant Law to return 
and get all the vessels out of port as soon as 
possible, and, as he could not get the Westfield 
afloat, he should blow her up, and go on board 
the army transports Saxon and M. A. Bard- 
man, then near him. Lieut. Law returned to 
execute these directions. Meanwhile, the 
Confederates had hauled the Harriet Lane 
alongside the wharf, and had made prisoners 
of the troops on shore, although it had been 
understood that all should remain in statu guo 
until the answer was returned. When the 
Clifton was half way toward the bar, her com- 
mander was informed by a boat from the 
Westfield, that, in the explosion of that vessel 
(which they observed some half an hour be- 
fore), Commander Renshaw, Lieutenant Zim- 
merman, Engineer Green, and some ten or 
fifteen of the crew, had perished, the explosion 
being premature. Lieutenant Commander 
Law, now being commanding officer, proceed- 
ed to cross his vessel over the bar, and finally 
concluded to abandon the blockade altogether, 
considering the Owasco as his only efficient 
vessel, and regarding her as not equal to resist 
an attack from the Harriet Lane, should she 
come out for that purpose. 

The vessels which were left in possession of 
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the Confederates were the Harriet Lane and 
two coal barks, the Caralto and Elias Pike, 
The only injury sustained by the Harriet Lane 
appears to have been from a twelve-inch shell 
under her counter, fired by the Owasco, and 
the damage to her guard from the collision. 

TWIGGS, Davi Emanvet, a major-general 
in the Confederate service, born in Georgia, in 
1790, died in Augusta, Ga., Sept. 15, 1862. He 
entered the army as a captain in the 8th in- 
fantry in 1812, served throughout the war, and 
was afterward retained in service as captain in 
the 7th infantry, with the brevet rank of major. 
In the Mexican war he held the rank of colonel 
of the 2d dragoons, but acted as brigadier, com- 
manding the right wing in the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and in the same 
month was made brigadier-general. He was sub- 
sequently brevetted major-general for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at Monterey, and pre- 
sented with a sword by Congress. In 1847 he 
was in command of a division under Gen. Scott, 
and the following year was military governor 
of Vera Cruz. At the commencement of the 
present war, he was in command of the Union 
troops in Texas, and through complicity with 
the Confederate leaders surrendered great quan- 
tities of military stores and material into the 
hands of the State authorities, and betrayed the 
troops under his charge to the Confederate au- 
thorities. For a short time he was in com- 
mand at New Orleans, but very soon resigned, 
and after a retirement of a few months upon 
his estate in Mississippi, becoming alarmed at 
the approach of the Union troops, he removed 
to Augusta, Ga., where he died. 

TYLER, Joun, Ex-President of the United 
States, born in Charles City Co., Virginia, 
March 29, 1790, died in Richmond, Va., Jan. 
18, 1862. He graduated at William and Mary 
College in 1807, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1809 when but 19 years of age, 
and soon obtained a large and lucrative prac- 
tice. In 1811 he was elected by an almost 
unanimous yote to the State Legislature, and 
continued in that body 5 years where he vigor- 
ously supported the war policy. He was elect- 
ed to Congress in 1816 to fill a vacancy, and 
reélected in 1817 and 1819. He resigned in 


- 1820 on account of ill health. In 1823-1825, 


he was again a member of the Legislature and 
in 1825 was elected by that body governor by 
a large majority over John B. Floyd. In 1826 
he was again elected governor almost unani- 
mously. He 1827 he was elected to the United 
States Senate, his competitor being the famous 
John Randolph, and both candidates avowing 
the same principles. At the expiration of his 
first term in the Senate in 1833 he was reélect- 
ed. Whilein the Senate he opposed the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams, though he 
had voted for him for the Presidency. He at 
first supported Gen. Jackson, but favored the 
nullification movement in South Carolina, and 
yoted alone against the “Force Bill.” He 
yoted for the resolution of censure against Gen, 
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Jackson, for removing the deposits, as an arbi- 
trary and illegal act, though he regarded the 
United States Bank as an unconstitutional insti- 
tution. The Legislature of Virginia in 1836 
instructed their Senators to vote for the ex- 
punging this resolution, and Mr. Tyler in conse- 
quence resigned his seat. In the Presidential 
campaign of 1836, he was supported in Mary- 
land by the Whigs, and in other States by the 
friends of Judge White for the Vice Presi- 
dency, and thenceforward became identified 
with the Whig party, which in 1840 nomi- 
nated him for the Vice Presidency on the 
ticket with General Harrison. He was elected, 
and in April, 1841, by the death of Gen. 
Harrison became President. His vetoes of two 
successive bank bills at the extra session of Con- 
gress which followed, and his seeking the sup- 
port and counsel of leading democrats, lost him 
the confidence of the Whigs, and before the close 
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of his administration he had become in a de- 
gree identified with the democratic party, and 
finally selected his cabinet (of which John 0, 
Calhoun was premier) wholly from that party. 
The most important measures of his adminis- 
tration were the general bankrupt act of 1841, 
the protective tariff of 1842, and the annexation 
of Texas, March 1, 1845. At the close of his 
administration he retired to private life, and 
held no public position again till February, 
1861, when he was president of the Peace Con- 
ference at Washington. The measures he ad- 
vocated there failing of success, he soon avowed 
himself a secessionist, and was elected a Sena- 
tor from Virginia in the Confederate Congress 
at Richmond, which position he held at the 
time of his death. For a more full account of 
his political career and measures sce New | 
American Oyctopzpia, Vol. xv, p. 683, Art. 
Ty Ler, Jon. 
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UHLAND, Jonann Lupwie, an eminent Ger- 
man poet, born in Tiibingen, April 26, 1787, 
died in that city Noy. 18,1862. He graduated 
at the University in Tiibingen, receiving the 
degree of doctor of laws, and in 1810 visited 
Paris, where he applied himself to the study of 
the old French poets. He began the practice 
of law in. Stuttgart, in which city he also held 
for some time a position in the office of the 
minister of justice. He was one of the noblest 
champions of the cause of liberty and demo- 
cratic progress, and in 1814 published a volume 
of poems, the national songs of which became 
immensely popular during the great political 
excitement which resulted in the overthrow of 
the French rulein Germany. In 1819 and 1820 
he was elected from Tiibingen, and subsequent- 

‘ly from Stuttgart, to the representative assem- 
bly of Wurtemberg. In 1829, having given up 
his legal practice, he became professor in the 


university of his native city, but resigned his- 


post in consequence of not being able to attend 
the sittings at the Chamber. In 1839 he 
declined being a candidate for reélection and 
retired for several years to private life. After 
the crisis of 1848, the Wurtemberg ministry 
having sent him as a delegate to Frankfort, he 
took part in the reorganization of the Congress, 
where he sat on the left side, assisted at all the 
sessions, and migrated with the remainder of that 
body to Stuttgart, where, shortly afterward, the 
Wurtemberg Government dissolved the confer- 
ence by force. From that period he withdrew 
from public life, living among his numerous 
friends, and giving himself up wholly to study. 
As ‘a lyrie poet, Uhland is one of the greatest 
Germany has ever produced, nor was his fame 
confined to his own country; he has been widely 
known and admired in England and America. 
In 1815 he issued. the first collection of his 
Gedichte. In 1886 appeared his work entitled 


Ueber den Mythus der nordischen Sagenlehre von 
Thor, which was followed in 1845 by a collec- 
tion of popular songs entitled, Alter hochund 
niederdentscher Volkslieder, each being the result 
of profound researches into the history of the 
middle ages. Among his finest ballads are 
“Graf Eberhard der Greiner,” and the legends 
from Suabian history. 

UNITED STATES. The prosperity and 
growth of the United States during the ten 
years ending in June, 1860, exceeded in propor- 
tion that of any previous period of ten years 
since the organization of the Government. The 
labors of compiling the census returns have be- 
come so arduous that portions are published 
from time to time as the work progresses. The 
enumeration of the people and the collection 
of the other statistics required the services of 
sixty-four marshals, and 4,417 assistants. The 
compensation paid to them was $1,045,206, 
less $207,000 still due officers in the seceded 
States. Inthe compilation of the returns there 
are employed in the Census Bureau 168 clerks. 
and 16 messengers, laborers, and watchmen. 

Though the number of States has increased 
during the ten years ending in 1860, from 
thirty-one to thirty-four, and five new Terri- 
tories were organized, the United States re- 
ceived no accessions of territory within that 
period except a narrow strip to the southward 
of the Colorado river, along the Mexican line, 
not yet inhabited. Good health generally pre- 
vailed, peace reigned, and there was no apparent 
interruption to the natural progress of the 
population. The increase was greater by more 
than one million of souls than the whole popu- 
lation in 1810, and nearly as great as the en- 
tire number of people in 1820. The gross re- 
turns of the population are to be found in this 
“ Oyclopedia” for 1861. The returns, by sexes, 
and other details, are as follows: 
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POPULATION, DISTINGUISHED BY COLOR, CONDITION, AND SEX, 1850 AND 1860. 


Whites.* Free Colored, 
i i axles. Females. Total. 


sete ee eee 


North Carolina 


27,003,314 | 208,724 | 234,000 | 225,771 | 253,996 


10,026,402 | 18,869,434 | 9,526,666 | 13,133,890 | 19,553,068 


Free Colored. ; Slaves. 
Aggregate. 
hn Total. Mal>s. Females. Total. 
1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1350. 1360. 1850, 1860. - 1850. 1860. 
Maine..............66] 1,856] 1,827 sis er 3 2 el ES 2 583,169} 628,279 
New Hampshire...... 520 494} ... ove “ee ta. 3 a 55 817,976 826,073 
Bite oy Soi 718 709 3 os =. : ; weae 814,120 315,098 
Massachusetts........ 9,064 9,602 — sae hee nce shee a ae 994.514} 1,231,066 
Rhode Island......... 3,670 8,952 gens ao aca Dae cice nasa 147,545 174,620 
Connecticut ..... es tas f ht ey tas = ays A ER TF 870,792 460,147 
Now Work. 2.024... 49,069} 49,005) .... aes % ee aA habe iad 8,097,394] 8,880,735 
New Jersey..........| 23,810} 25,318 6 140 12 6 18 555 672, 
62 dea ait i 2,311,786} 2,906,115 


Pennsylvania........| 53,626) 56,849) ... Mate 

Delaware............| 18,073] 19,829 x; 938 

Maryland............| 74,723] 83,942) 45,944] 44813) 44424) 42.876] 90,368; 87,189| 583,034 687,049 

District of Columbia..| 10,059} 11,131 1,422 1,212 2,265 1,973 8,687 3,185 51,687 75,080 

Virginia..............| 54,8383] 58,042] 240,562] 249,483| 231,966] 241,882| 472,525) 490,865] 1,421,661] 1,596,318 

North Carolina.......} 27,463) 80,463) 144.581] 166,469) 143,967} 164,590! 289,.548| 831,059} 869,089 992,622 

South Carolina.......| 9,960 9,914! 187,756] 196,571] 197,228] 205,835] 884,984) 402,406] 668,507 703,708 

Moe oy esececceseece| 2,931] 3,500) 188,857] 229,193) 192,825) 233,005 i 

Floridb-: 4.030. .25as< 932 932 19,804] 31,348 19,506 30,897 39,310 61,745 87,445 140,425 
vadaliws eeseee} 2,265) 2,690) 171,804] 217,766! 171,040] 217,314) 342.844) 435,080; 7 pa rade 


Alabama 

Mississippi........... 930 773| 154,674) 219,301] 154,626/ 217,830) 309,S7S| 436,631 606,52 7 

Louisigna ...... seeeee| 17,462] 18,647} 125,874) 171,977] 118935) 159,749) 244,809} 831,726 517,762 708,002 
Sf eee eee 39T 855} 28,700} 91,189 29,461 - 58,161} 182,566} 212,592 604,215 
ASERMOns «ie on dusts a 608 144 23,658 56,174 23,442 54,941 47,100} 111,115 209,897 
Tennessee............| - 6,422 7,300! 118,780} 136,.370| 120,679 39,349 459 | 275,719} 1,002,717) 1,109,801 
Kentucky............] 10,011} 10,684| 105,063] 118,009} 105,918} 112,474] 210,981} 225,483 982.405; 1,155,684 
Ohio......... bss duweac|-e2eD), BO0G4): .... Pe oa ie HEE sees 1,980,329 | 2,339,502 
Michigan....... goaneel Pe ee Sd RS Bae ae une see Sets 397,654 749,118 
Indiana......... seoee} 11,2621. 11,428 male: 4 ined T+ sks ates 988,416 | 1,350,428 


California, 37,903 (including 28,140 Chinese); Oregon, 177; Washington, 426; Utah, 89; New Mexico, 10,507; Nebraska, 
68; Dakota, 2.261; District Columbia, 1: total, 60,469, of whom 87,329 were Indians and 23,140 Chinese, and 42,078 males 
and 18,391 (7,249 of both races in California) females. 
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POPULATION, DISTINGUISHED BY COLOR, CONDITION, AND SEX, 1850 AND 1860—( Continued.) 
Free Colored, Slaves. | 3 
Bg a Total. Males, Females. Tots. | : 
1850. 1860. 1850. 1360. 1850. 1860. 1850. | 1860. | 1850. 1860. 
IWinola.5..%¢ gasnweenee 2 Piak x bens 5 ales si 851,470} 1,711 : 
Wisconsin............ ast TA 5255 Salve wees leis sees sess [> 805,891 Tea 
Minnesota ........... 89 25 tees sere oeee Lteee 6,077| 178,855 
TORS. eases cere 388 1,104 eves sees 335.0 Are Sea Or 192,214 674,948 
Missouri............ 2,618} 8,572} 48,484) 57,860) 43,938) 57,571/ 87,422) 114,931} 682,044] 1,182,012 
Kanes 5.59 ee a5 4,086 — ess ieee year 2 wae arian 
SUAS A, i a or ety naae pee eae ren ones 92,597 994 
Oregon ............-. 207 Oe x9: koe ae save ae 13,294 . 
Washington..........| «+++ ees Sass a shes abs. whist 1,201 11,594 
Nevada..... 45] ween cone sees sees seee tees eee 6,857 
META 8s alee 80 12 18 14 lif 26 29 11,880 |. 
New Mexico cued Bol 26% > APB sete ave’ Raabe 61,547 638,516 
Colorado..... 46] .... wees aps hbo wales ares eos 34,277 
Nebraska. i eer ON Ea D1) ons aon 15 omen 28,841 
Dakota... shee eee ceee wee pees a5 ease toes sea 4,887 
Total, <eieseks sane 434,449 | 487,996 | 1,602,245 | 1,982,625 | 1,601,490 | 1,971,185 | 8,204,313 ' 3,958,760 28,191,876 | 31,445,080 
DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS AND BY SEX, 1860. 
, Number recorded Proportions. State 
— Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. aren: 
SOMMBrS Sicd.. «4 Redan no Pdche vied 17,587 15,156 82,693 4,42 3.82 8.24 7.60 
BORCUGIY) vncss 0p ddadee caveat ns tan 17,791 16,208 83,999 4.79 4.87 9.16 LL 
Mgr, ens «cv < 5 Paginas vnc eins tad 20,569 18,473 89,042 5.18 4,65 9.83 8.11 
CANNEL 5: 8atetan's « inline 2 tale Beta hes sere 19,336 17,593 36,929 5.08 4.58 9.61 7.88 
EER a es Oe 21,865 19,876 40,741 5.88 4.88 10.26 7. 
GUNG: «sch sence daaehes moeeeee lee 14,823 27,546 8.73 8.44 TAT 681 
SUEY. 5. odhhe co «sie dedeth suretteths eal 16,181 14,351 80,582 4.08 8.62 7.70 8.01 
August ......... EUASSE ais EON eu 18,287 16,553 34,845 4.61 4.1T 8.78 10.99 
Peptembens .. siden scccs Seeusve dag 17,243 15,852 * 83,095 4.49 4138 8.62 11.40 
Oarober sic. snc dekee sa eaeeet aces 15,457 13,692 29,149 8.89 8.45 7.84 8.81 
WOvembere. Wi. s adeedak< spate shaves 18,194 11,365 24,559 3.44 2.96 6.40 7.45 
IDEA DEES 3 oa: Steaks ood Maes ae ee 14,614 12,753 27,36T 8.68 8.21 6.89 7.94 
TIEN OWING 05.5 Sddipecains kanesans oe ah 2 ee " MA 
DOAN sash o< okebamhs actbacde cs as 207,285 185,586 $92,821 52.72 47.28 100.00 100.00 | 
DEATHS CLASSIFIED BY AGES AND BY SEX, 1860. 
. 
Number enumerated. Proportions. 
nna Males. Females. | Total. Males. Females. | Total, 1860.| Total, 1850. 
Sees 2 ¢. x sw stg wae ne cash sree 44,480 36,794 81,274 11.85 9.89 20.74 16.90 
ears 5s sae 6 aire -< bps ent ent) cee 20,588 17,648 38,236 5.25 4.51 9.76 
eR 5. ocasecenen can chery eee 12,493 | 11,158 23,646 8.19 2.85 S08 21.41 
BEC. 5 Sven SS ig mile whi huhene actin 7,567 A 14,650 1.93 1.81 8.74 
ira icavutivincnn caiax bees CRED 5,332 5,147 10,479 1.36 1.31 2.67 
Weer a ttes'n'scae «aise ccce cutee 13,822 18,637 a7, 8.53 8.48 7.01 6.68 
PAR dees 'Gh « «0 'o Van wnt ee 6,369 6,763 18,137 1.63 1.73 8.36 4.12 
EPR ONG WG kiwis 35100 50>. a5 alone soe ebise 8,111 9,265 17,37 2.0T 2.36 4.43 4.79 
Mire MAN ca «Mitel Likes <> owbuoriad vhs < 10,398 10,551 20,949 2.65 2.69 5.34 11.74 
PT ee 2 RRs i ie 452 9, 19,012 2.41 2.44 4.85 : 
Hina) a5 cn weine erik ee hh'So ame sw eens 16,224 15,343 81,567 414 8.92 8.06 9.07 
Aes Sl) i; |... vaalen ap ee WMisitee's cs oe ss 13,470 10,522 23,992 8.44 2.68 6.12 7.14 
50-80; . 2...’ cesietale sma he er Sp 11,902 8,514 20,416 8.04 217 5.21 5.56 
60—70.. PER WE I 11,284 8,823 20,107 2.88 2.25 5.13 5.12 
TQesBQs oo os Soigeh dee aE ees owns 8,995 8, i 2.30 2.05 4.35 417 
ERD RA Sy 4,776 4/808 1.22 1.28 9.45 2.54 
QDs sn cs cclatentinp seks eramnaeee ses 1,284 1,590 2,874 0.33 0.41 0.74 0.76 
UnENOWD:. 05.0 cade sess co senverebemes 688 871 1,059 ¢uws aves ae ae 
Total. .0vdee séhsasonce nah eum «| 207,285 185,586 892,821 52.72 47.28 100.00 100.00 
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TaBLE sHoWING THE PoruLation or tae Parxcrpau Cries ann Towns 1x tHe Unrrep States, accorpixa To 
tHe SeventH Census (1850) ayp THe Eicutu Census (1860), RESPECTIVELY; ALSO THe NumeRicaL INCREASE 
AnD IncREASE PER CENT. 


The letter Z indicates loss. 


g; § s es gu 8 . 
3 2s = 25 = 3 bE 
Cities aND Towns. a 3" = z£° CITIES AND Towns. 33 2 3 23 
es ae a =S aa &s 3 Te 
a a ve =e a a = ee 
Albany, N. Y...... ..-.| 50,763 | 62,367 | 11,604 | 22.86 || Manchester, N. H.......| 13,982 | 20,109 | 6,177! 4493 
Alleghany City, Pa,....| 21,261 | 28,702 | 7,441 35.00 |} Mobile, Als............ 20,515 | 29,258 | 8,743 | 42.61 
Garrs «2.2: 11,753 | 12,493 740 6.30 || Montgomery, Ala...... 4,985 | 35,902 | 30,967 | 627.49 
§,225 | 7. 7. Milwaukie, Wis........ 20,061 | 45,246 | 25,185 | 125.54 
9,548 15. ‘Marbleh Mass...... 6,167 7,647 | 1,480 | 23.99 
8,734 44.86 || Middieborough, Mass...) 5,836 | 6,272 936 | 17.54 
4, Memphis, Tenn.........} 839 | 22,623 | 13,784! 155.94 
3,011 Muscatine, Iowa.......| 2,540 5,824 2,784 | 109.60 
Madison, Ind........... §,012 8,130 118 1.47 
169,054 New Haven, Conn...... $9,267 |. 18,922 93.00 
42.261 New York, N. Y....... 515,547 | 805,651 | 290,104 | 5627 
136,881 Newark, N.J..... 38, 71,914 | 83,020 | 84.89 
14,432 Norfolk, Va...... 1 15,611 1,285 8.96 
8, Nashville, Tenn........ 10,478 | 16,988} 6,510) 62.13 
6,110 New Brunswick, N. J..| 10,019 | 11,256 1,237 12.36 
New Orleans, La....... 116,375 | 168,675 | 52,300 44.94 
Nashua, N. H...... -.-.| 5,820] 10,065] 4,245) 72.93 
Nantucket, Mass....... 8,452 6, svuce- | k STD 
Newburyport, Mass....} 9,572 | 13,401 8,829 40.00 
Newport, R.1.......... i 10. 945 9.88 
New London, Conn..... 991 | 10,115 1,124 12.50 
Newburg, N. Y........-} 11,415 | 15,196 8,781 33.12 
Newbern, N. C.........} 4,681 5,432 T51 16.04 
Natchez, Miss..........] 4,434 6,612 | 2178! 49.19 
Norwich, Conn......... 10,265 | 14,047 | 3,782 | 386.84 
Pekin, Ill.............. 1678 | 3467] 1.789 | 106.61 
i Portland, Me...........| 20,815 | 26341 | 5526) 26.54 
Columbia, 8. C......... 060 | 8,059 .98 || Portsmouth, N. H...... 9,788 | 9385] ...... 1.413 
Columbus, Ohio........| 17,882 | 18,629 THT 4.18 || Portsmouth, Va...... 8,122 9,502 | 1,880} 16.99 
Columbus, Ga.......... 5,942 | 9.621 | 3,679 | 61.91 || Providence, R.I.......| 41,513 | 50,666 | 9153 | 22.04 
7,626 526 40 || Philadelphia, Pa...... y 562,529 484 | 65.43 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 46,601 | 49,217 2,616 5.61 
Petersburg, Va.........| 14,010 | 18,266 4,256 30.38 
Plymouth, Mass........ 024 | 6,272 248 4.12 
Eeeghksepeic, N. Y. 13,944 | 14,726 782 5.61 
Paterson, N.J.......... 11,334 | 19,588 §,254 72.383 
P | Pe -| 5,095 | 14,045 | 8950 | 175.66 
EEA | | eS eee aes 6,902 | 13,632 | 6,730) 97.51 
Rochester, N. Y........ 403 204 | 11,801 82.42 
Richmond, Va......... 27,570 | 37,910 | 10340] 87.50 
Roxbury, Mass......... 18, B, 6,773 | 36.88 
Reading, Pa............ 15,743 | 23,161 7,418 47.12 
Raleigh, N. C.......... 4,518 4,780 262 5. 
Richmond, Ind......... 1,443 6,603 | 5,160) 357.51 
Rock Island, Ml........| 1,711 5,130 8,419 | 199.82 
Springfield, Mass.......| 11,766 | 15,199 8,485 29.18 
Salem, Mass............ 264 | 22,252 1,988 9.81 
22.271 | 28119 5,848 26.26 
15,312 | 22,292 6.980 45.59 
A 160,773 | $2,913 | 106.49 
. 34,776 S02 | 22,026 | 63.84 
Schenectady, N. Y.....} 8,921 9,579 73S 
Steubenville, Ohio ..... 6,140 6,154 14 0.16 
Thomaston, Me........ 723 8,218 495 18.18 
Trenton, N.d.........- 461 22S | 18,767 | 213.07 
i. MeN Wiaubk<5 vss 785 232 | 10.447 | 36.29 
Taunton, Mass......... 10,441 | 15,376 | 4,935 | 47.2T 
ie } ees 17,565 | 22,529 | 4,964 
Vicksburg, Miss. 8,678 4,591 913 | 2482 
Washington, D. C. 40,001 | 61,122 | 21,121 52.78 
Wilmington, N.C 7,264 9,552 | 2288} 31.50 
6,853 Worcester, Mass........ 17,049 | 24960) 7,911 46.40 
West Troy, N. Y. 7,564 | 8820) 1, 16.60 
La Fayette, Ind........} 1,215 9,387 8,172 | 672.59 || Wilmington, Del....... 13,979 50S | 7,529 | 53.86 
Lansing, Mich.......... 1,229 | 38074] 1,845 150.12 || Wheeling, Va.......... 11, 14,083 | 2643) 23.16 
La Porte, Ind.......... 1,824 | 5,028 3,204 | 175.65 || Zanesville, Obio........ 1 9,229 eeoee [410.87 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEARS 1850 AND 1860. 


Acres of improved | Acres of unimproved 
ae yrazes land in ferme. land in formas. Cash value of farms. aoe can Gaeta Horses, 
ND TERRITORIES. 
“1850, 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. / 1860. 1850. 1860. 
Maine «.«:<-<s30aseenese 2,039,596| 2,677,216) 2,515,797| 3,023,589 $54,861,748 $78,690,725 $2.2 984,557 | 827 
oon Laan nea Papas 2,367,039} 1,140,926 1,877,591| 55,245,997| 69,689,761 2'314.125 erent 
rome A La “ee 409 ieee 1,524,413 1,402,896) 63,367,227 91,511,673 2,739,282) 3,554,728 
_— rine Weeden ays 188,436] 2,155,512) 1,222,576) 1,183,212/ 109,07 123,255,948) 3,209,584| 8,894,998 
rare tte 5 PRAT Fret Bane 197,451! 189,814) 17,070,802} 19,385,573) 497,201) 587,241 
eee i eet Pes eae 14 S76:301 eriois 673,457) 72, 22 son akeos a peiee here 
J 6,558 ? 
Se ota co a een eoekd ge Ret eee 984,955) 1,039,086) 120,237,511)|180,250, 4,425,503) 5,746,56 
Delaware. Prick evGey Soooaal’ 687066 6,294,728] 6,548,847 407,876,099 | 662,050,707 |14,722,541 |22,449.949 
a Ogee as ch cease ce acne 875,282} 867,230) 18,880,081) 81,426,857; 510,279) 817,883 
wan SE Oulabian 2, veer ieee 1,836,445) 1,833,306) 87,178,545/145,973,677| 2,463,448) 4,010,529 
Virginie ‘olumbia. lta AS od . 6, cH 11,187 xé ;130,460| 2,989,267 40,220 410 
fsa argh reel gE panen ee, 15,792,176 19,578,946 216,401,543 871,696,211 7,021,772) 9,881,008 
Eh ie be = b  ecuiae i ae re »284/ 15,543,008 17,245,685] $7,891,766) 143,301,065 8.931, 582) 5,878,942) 1. 
— an bese aeene re = 4,572,060 12,145,049 11,623,860) 82,431,684 ' 139,652,508 4.136.854 6,151,657 
Fiopia.| ices ane eae eetassl eAeeseel Sees Lea a eaiee ae TS RO 
Sac: CAR emg? 4,435,614! 6,462,987! 7,702,067|/12,687,913| 64,328,224/172,176,168) 5,125,663 663| 7,287,599 
bo ) PPEN Ades swabs 8,444,358) 5,150,008) 7,046,061/11,703,556) 54,738,634/ 186,866,914 5.762.997 8,664,816) : 
7 MISIANA 5 sais ese seued 6,765,879) 75,814,898) 215,565,421 /11,576,988 20,891,883 
peed aves etan cup eheee 7/1 20,486,990 i Sa 104,007,689) 2,151,704! 6,114,362 
den an BS Oey 781,530) 1,933,036 7,609,938) 15,265,245) 91,678,403) 1,601,296) 4,024,114 
ene 18,457,960) 97,851,212 272,555,054 5,360,210) 8,371,095| 270,68 
y 11,519,059 eae a 291 tern 5 169,087| 7,474,573 
i of} posacpaneie eee 851,493) 12,665,587} 8,146,000 80 75, 551|858,758,603 666,564,171 | 12,750,585) 16,790,226 
rh HON Teck etoebsvene : 780 8,011,581 51,872,446| 168,279,087 2,891,871| 5,855,642 
ang SU ae 046,543) 8, 8,154,059 186,385,178 844,902,776| 6,704,444/ 10,420,826 
Pee BES at 557 133,290 482,531,072) 6,405,561/18,276,160 
bs one = Wie 4°1538,134 28,528,563 131,117,082) 1,641,568) 5,758,847 
. esota... *e: 554,397 222,734, 161,948) 19,070,737 15,981} 1,044,009 
Miso ase éé 24, 5,649,136) 16,657,567 118,741,405 1,172,869} 5,190,042) 38,536 
ssouri sits 6,794,245 13,737,939) 63,225,543 eter 8,981,525 pits 225,319) 861,874 
Galifornia.. ; : "8,874,041) 46,571,994) ° 108,483] 2,443,997) § 
Oregon...... ‘ 299,951| 5,816,817) 2,849,170 ere 183,428} 949,103 
Waking x. | '800,897] ......+.. 1,116,202 B oscar 506 
Woe hieckins: iS 811,799) 1,687,854 288 
1,177,055) 1,653,922) 2,701,626 ‘ 194,005 
Ps nara tei eyed fo Pi Eo ee eee 916,002} ....: 180, 
OtS fs o0'bst9 «cu debes 24, Pert ar 97,835) ........ 15,574 
os tie Milch cows. Working oxen Other cattle. 
AND TERRITORIES, 
1850. 1860. 1850, 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 
WHMING 0.5 Secigd vce camace oh 55 104 | 183,556 | 147,815) 83,893) 79,792) 125,890| 149,827] 451,577 472 - 
New Hampshire. : 19 10| 94,277 $80} 59,027) 51,512 114608 118,005 884,756 tie 
Vermont.. 218 85 | 146,128} 171,698 | 48,577} 42,860) 154,143] 149,359 | 1,014,122) 721,993 
Massachusetts... 84 108 | 180,099 | 144,492) 46,611} 88,221} 83,284 97,201} 188651} 114,829 
Rhode Island.. 1 10| 18,698 19,700 8,189 7,857 9,375 11,548 9 
Connecticut. . 49 82] 85,461 98,87 46,988} 47,939) 80,226 95,091 | 174,181} 117,107 
New York..... 963 1,553 | 931,324 | 1,128,634 | 178,909 | 121,702 | 767,406 | 727,837 241 | 2,617,855 
New Jersey... 4,089 6,362 | 118,786 | 188,81 12,070 | 10,067} 80, $9,909 | 160,488 
Pennsylvania. . | 2,259 §,832 224.) 673,547 | 61,527} 60,871 | 562,195} 685,575 | 1, 1,631,540 
oe | ogi] Habs] 2288) HRA) Eis] SRR] Hae] | He 
aryland........ ; : , , 7, 155,765 
District of Columbi ‘| "57| 199.) 818 639| ‘104 69| 193] 198 150 } 
Mirwinia. c=. <. cases ....| 21,483] 41,014} 817,619] $80,627] 89,513} 97,862 | 669,137} 615,696 | 1,810,004 | 1,042,946 
North Carolina ............ 25,259 | 51,888 | 221,799 | 228,623} 87,809 | 48,511 | 484,402} 416,676) 595,249) 546,749 
South Carolina............. 483 6, 193.244} 163,938} 20,507} 22,629 820,209 | 285,551 
REDOFIR |. s', -o oak ole tadeed «ne 57,379 | 101,069 | 384,223} 299,688 | 78,286) 74,487 | 690,019] 631,707 | 560,485} 512,618 
MEMPEIA «cola dees ca cete ous , 10,909 | 72,876 92,704 5,794 7,7 182,415 84,736 23,311 ‘ 
PEAMAID ooo es voc eae tN Rast 59,895 | 108,701 | 227,791 045 | 66,961 | 92,495) 483,263] 452,643) 871,880) 369,061 
Fo eee ess ae .| 54,547 | 112,488.| 214.231] 207,184) $3,485 | 104,184) 486,254 | 415,559] 804,929) 337,754 
POG R ac Secs csccesgecns 44,849 | 92,259 | 105,576} 180,672} 54,963} 61,008 | 414,798} 829,855) 110,883) 180,855 
RM Tae tapos cetete.¢-<% 12,463 000 | 217,811} 598,086 | 51,285 | 172,243 | 61,018 | 2,733,267 | 100,530 783,618 
BTRMISOR Srecins uve nes ss'e ose 559 158| 98,151] 158,873} $4,239] 70,944] 165,320 91,256 674 
WOnTOsshGre ates scectcsss<c- 75,303 | 119,221 24 86, 104,495 | 414,051 | 408,574) 811,591} 773,81T 
KPntUCK yet sodas ececs sas y 117,635 | 247,475| 269,215 | 62,274 | 108,999 | 442,763 | 457,845 | 1,102,091 
Ohi. hiceaiteeutesecsesd- 8,428 6,917 | 544.499| 696,309] 65,881} 61,760 | 749,067 | 901,781 | 8,942,929 | 8.063,887 
Michigan ie he bes 7 9} 99,676) 200,685) 55,850.) 65, 119.471 | 267,688) 746485) 1,465,477 
Indiana.......-.sseeeeeeee- 99} 18,627] 284,554] 491,083} 40,221} 95,982} 389,891 x 1,122,493 | 2,157,875 
bilitn Se  Sae 10,573! 38,881 | 294,671| 582,731 | 76,156) 90,973 | 541,209] 881,877 : 
Wisconsin, ......-++++0++++ 156 1,019 | 64839] 193,996! 42,801) 98,660| 76,293) 225,210) 124,896) 832,454 
Minnesota. 2.062. sccccbeees 14 895 607 40,386 655 | 27,574 740 51,048 80 13,123 
LOWS. 5. vie cilsu'eoeenes EEeear 7 5,718 | 45,704} 188,546} 21,892; 56, 69,025 | 291,145} 149,960} 258,228 
Missouri ideas avctc canes 41,667 | 80,941 | 230,169 45,243 112,168 166,588 449.173 | 657,153 | 762,511 981 445 
ANSAS. ace decace csneeces| on¥ee +480 | ....... peLO Nacsa ,183'] «06. | 41,000] ...... 15,7! 
California... .3.0. dnecceveesee 1,666 | 18,744 4,280 98,559 4,780 | $1,527} 253,599 | 952,048 17,574 | 1,075,718 
OPreZON . 06. scees cece dsece se 420 990 9,427 53,072 8,114 7,426 | 24,188 93,001 15,882 75,936 
Washington .........eeeeee| eoeees ae 10,084} ....... Ey 2607S) Sinece 10,162 
Lois.) Bes aa eee he 325 973 4,861 18,052 5,266 9,903 2,489 17,369 8,262 37,888 
New MeXxico......ccgesese 8,654} 11,255) 10,635 461} 12,257) 26104) 10,085 29,228 877, 271} 836,459 
Nebraskis¢e. cose cutee soial ouswes 478 | 2.000% (Foy PEP 12,720} ..<.%. Sy eee 1,75T 
Dakota, o. css dinite od dskeers < BD) ose ses 286 Fo ccs 1... ee oes it OSE 
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: 
aoe Value of live stock. | gaimala slaughtered, | Wheat, bushels | Rye, bushels, 
AND TERRITORIES. 
1850. 1860. 1830. | 1860. | 1850. | 80. \“iss0. | 1500. 
} 

a. OR. steacte $9,705,726 $15,487,583 |$1,646,773 $2,780,179, 296, 233,817, 102,916 123,290 
New Ham ETA 8,871,901! 10,924,627] 1,522,873) 3,787,500} 185,659 233966 satiT| J _ 
Vermont.........000++- 643,298) 1 1,861,336] 2,549,001] 535,955] 431,197 176,288 130976 
Massachusetts 9,647,710) 12,737,744| 2,500,924) 2,915,045] 81,211, 119,783, 451,021, 3ss.085 

637| 2,042, 667,486) 713,725 49} 1,131 ih 25288 
2,202,266) 3,1 41,762) 52,401) 600,593) 618,702 
856,296| 18,573,833 15,841,408 19,121,498) 8,631,100 4,143,182 4,786,905 
134,693) 2, | 4,120,276) 1,601,190) 1,763,128 1,255,573 1.489.497 
8,219, .378 15,367,691 1 1 4,805,160 5,4 i402 
8,144,706} 873, 573,075| 482,511) 912,941! ' 8,066, | 27.2 
667,853, 1,954,800} 2,821,510) 4,494,680) 6,103.480/ 226,014 Bis91 
109, 9; 55,440) 17,370) 12,760 6, 
47,794,256) 7,502.936/11,488,441 11212616 18,129,180] 458,930) 944.024 
81,130,805) 5,767,866 10. —— 2,130,102) 4,743,706, 229.563) 436,856 
ste) Reig ges ema eee] es) at 
5,430,789} . 514,685) 1,201,441, * 1,027) ° 2, 1,152) 21,314 
061,805) 4,823,485'10,325,022, 294,044 1,222,487, 17.261 
40,245,079| 3,636,582) 7,528,007, 137,990] 579,452! 9,606 41.260 
,458,990| 2.083, 417, 99.983 475, 12,789 
$92,984) 1,116,137) 5,218,987). 41,729) 1,464973| 3,108 95,012 
163,313} 8,895,399 199,639, °955,298| 8.047| 77 
61,257,374| 6,401,765 619,386) 5,409,863] $9,187) 2 
11,640,740) 2,142,822) 7,394,811] 415,073 1,055,262 
7,439,243 14,293,972 14,487,351 |14,532,570| 425,918] °656,1 
4,080,720, 4,925,889] 8,813,185] 105,ST1| 494,197 
6,567,935 9,592,522 914,458 15,219,120, 78,792 
15,159,343) 9,414,575 124,159, 83,364) 9S1,822 
920,178} 3,368,710) 4,236,131/15,812,625, 81.253 
2,340) 732,418) ° 1,401| 2,195,312 125) 124,259 
eal oSac isl SRA NES) Sa) ASI6 e 
phe / 16ST) 2. | | os 
107,173 anaes bs 5,946,619, .... | 51,244 
164,530 211 822.408 106, 2,714 
Sei 105108) 609) .... 244 
67,985 263°752) 107,702) 382,697 210 872 
82,125] 809,163, 196,516, 446,075! .... 1,300 
us 100,795 noe / 72,263) |. 1,185 
945)... 700 
Rice, Ibs. Tobacco, Ibs. bales (200 ne. och}. 
1850. 1860. 1830. 1860. 1850. 1860. 
pi. Lieut s.| RR OT1) 2,181,087} 2,983,939}... bad re 1,588]. ax 
New Ham 1,573,670| 1,414,628, 973,381! 1,329,213) ... Te 50} 228i]. Pon 
Vermont.......... 2, 463,020) 2,307,734) 3,511,605 wae = size ys | ane dies 
usetts.....| 2,845, 2,157,063 1,165,148 1,180,075}... Hs 188,246] 3,288,198} 2... |] ces 
Rhode Island...... 539,201; 458,912! (215,232) 2934. ea re ie. ol are 
Connectient....... 1,935,043! 2,059,835 1.358.788 2,522,918}... «a. | 1,267,624) 6,000,133)... oi 
New York........ 7,853,400) 20,061,048 26,552,814 85,115,188 5 1,120) * $3,189} 5,764,582) .... > 
New dersey.......| 8,759,704) 9,723,336) 8,873,068) 4,539, a8 seas $10} 149,485] .... nes 
Pennsylvania... . 19,835,214) 23,196,821 21,538,156 or 3st 1 vial sé 912,651; 3,181,586) 2... ai 
Delaware ......... 3,145,542) 38,892,337, 604,518| 1,046,910} .... ate 2. 9, oop Maaeeek 
Maryland ......... 10,749,853 18,444,022 2,242,151 3,959,298}... wees (21,407,497) 88,410,965)... bie 
A i 65,230 80,840 8,134; 29.548 awe (Se? 7,800 15, Suda Peace 
ae al 954.319} 83,360,704 10,179,144 10,184,865] 17,154 225 56,508,227 128,967,757, 3,947) 12,727 
Noth Carolina. 27,941,051| 30,078,564| 4,052,078! 2,781,860) 5,465,868) 7,593,976/11,984,786, 82,953.250) 73,845) 145.514 
South Carolina. ...|16,271,454) 15,065,606, 2.322.155) ‘936,974 159,930,613 119, 100,528, 74,285) 104.412) 300,901) 353.413 
080,099 33'950,691| 52,507,652 .091! 701,840 
2) 063 
266| 7,703,086 2,343.1 
aah Sade 633 201,311) 4,617,029 1,196 
Uy aw aksac cade 40 18,472,742 15,479,133 ‘ -- {10,454,449 25528 972 a ee 
— : T319| 1,044'600 7346132 ide 
: onde “Sek aa4 7014230)... 6 
oon wask ag 38,510 “- wee 
wae 2 6,041 25,088 196 Pp < ity 
9,767 17,113,784 ty 
we 1,800 000 aes as 
anak ue. eet 215 a nvas 
:. reel fe 10 ek ad 
eRe ae 70 5 Gate 1,133 
oye : 8,467 6,999 “ 
a a $801) .... saad 
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and beans, Irish potatoe: Sweet potatoes, 
STATES Wool, Ibs. pavaeene: bushels," aches. Barley, bushels. 
AND TERRITORIES. 
1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. 1360. 1850. 1860. 
Maine.......... seeeeee-| 1,864,034! 1,495,063) 205,541! 246,918) 3,436,040) 6,874,617) .... 1,435 151,781 1 
New Hampshire. ....1...:] 1'10s-476| 11160219] 705856) 79455] 4'304.919| 41sT043) 2777 16i| 701256) 12108 
Vermont.. seeceeseeees| 8,400,717) 2,975,544) 104,649) 68,912) 4,951,014) 5,147,908) .... 623) 42.150] 7 
Massachusetts. ...... Guess 585,13) 377,267) 48,7 45,246) 3,585, 3,201,901] .... 616 112/385 184,89 
Rhode Island........ See 129,692} 90,6 6, 4, 651, 542,909) .... 946) 18,875 40°998 
Connectiont.....5520...... 497, 335,986} 19,090} 25,864) 2,689,725) 1,833,148 2,710} 19,099} 20,813 
By nS 10,071,301) 9,454,473) 741,546 1,609,334 15,398,368 26,447,389 7,528 8,585, 4,186,667 
New derséy...........4... 375,396) 349, 14,174) 27,675) 8,207,236) 4,171,690 015/1,084,882 6,4 24.915 
Pennsylvania.:............ 4,481,570) 4,752,523 231) 123,094) 5,980,732/11,687,468| 52,172) 103,190; 165,584]. 530,716 
fant ! SRert sy OAS eee 57,768; 50,201) 4,120) 7,488) 240,542) 377,931 448) 143, 213 56 3.646 
Maryland......... 477,488) 491,511) 12,816 7 1,264,429 993 rf 745) 17,350 
Piotiot oF Columbi 5 100} 7,754) = 8,74! 28, 31,783 83.497) 4,191 15 175 
WAREIDIA. Saves <csivee $60,765) 2,509,443) 521,579) 515,004) 1,316,933) 2,292,118 1,813,634 1,960,808] 25,487] 68.759 
North Carolina.. 970,77. 883,473) 1,584,252 1,932,204) 620,318) * 880,565 5,095,70 40,0389} 2,785) 3,445 
South Carolina... . 487,233] 427,102/1,026,900 1,728,074] 136,494) 226,785 4,387,469'4,115,698] 4,588) 11,490 
Georgia ..........5% seseess| 990,01 946,229/1,142,011)1,765,214) 227,879] $16,552 6,986,428 541) 11,501) 14,682 
Wlorida eis, ss.eaywe'en one 23,247) 58, 135,859} 364,7. q, 8,549| 757,226 1,218,493) 2... 15 
Alabama ys oo.5 3 pFeeanews 657,118} 681, 701/1,483,609) 246,001) 897,566 5,475,204 5,420,987] 8,958] 14,708 
Mississippi. Weitere’ ,619| 637,729) 1,072,757 1, 261,482} 401,S04'4,741,795 4,348,491 228) 1,596 
LOaisianw ys .0s cere. cscs 109,897 1 161,732} 480,410 95,632} 832,725)1,428,458 2,070,941] .... 144 
BEAR, er ineneyid (dered s 131,917| 1,497,748} 179,850) 359, 645] —168,987|1,882,158 1,853,306 776) 88,905 
ATKADSAS Ss 5500s cadeeestss's 182,5: 410,285) 285,738) 489.412) 193,832] 418,000) 788,149) 1,462,714 177; 8,079 
Tennessee......... HTN es 1,364,378} 1,400,508} 869,321) 550,913} 1,067,844) 1,174.647/2,777,716 2,614,558) 2,787) 28,489 
Rentyonyeyis.. vd w veces 2,297,433) 2,825,124) 202,574} 288,319] 1,492.49 756, 998,179 1,057,558) 95,848) 270,685 
OMG... Vere Sekeans ++eeee+ (10,196,371 /10,648,161} 60,168} 105,219) 5,057,769) 8,752,873} 187,99 1908) 354,358 1,601,082 
en ons Peet ha ved Mints «+ | 2,048,2 062, 74,254) 182,195) 2,859,897) 5,264.7 1,177| 36,285) 75,249) 805,914 
Indiana.. cares -+.| 2,610,287) 2,466,264) 85,778] 77,701) 2,083,887) 8,878,130) 201.711) 284,804] 45,4 296,37. 
Illinois. .......+..4. eeeeeeee| 2,150,113) 2,477,563] 82,814) 112,624) 2,514,861] 5.799; 157,433) 241,443) 110,795 1,175,651 
wee iW ilons saaeaeres 253,963| 1,011,915) 20,657|° 99,804! 1,402,077) 3,848,505 879} 2,845) 209,692) 678, 
Minnesota............. Bey 22, 10,002} 18,802) 276,120! 2,027,945 200 781 1,216; 125,180 
TOW: . vg sachs’ ole svedawhe 373,898} 653, 4,775) 45,570 21,145) 2,700,515 6,243) 50,988) 25,098) 454,116 
Minsourl 2.'0%, .<cecteee ++++| 1,627,164) 2,069,778} 46,017) 107,999) -939, 1,990,850) 885,505) 835,102 9,631) 22! 
TEANGA. «6 ccewes 54 6 aes ae saw 22, sete TOTO i ae's DEBI i <a.ca 9,221 y 128 
California,........ Se sa 5,520} 2,681,922 2,292} 184,962 9; 1,647,293 1,000) 158,001 9,712) 4,807,775 
ORORON, 73.0 060s anaes Mana 29,686) 208,943 6,566) 84,616 91,826} 811,700) .... eas 6,463 
Washington. Jas SRPURT eS oe Vis 20,720). .... 005} oa. 191,854) .... +t) ae 1,715 
Wiah i ozsee cca, sas Pooee vas 9,222 5,638 289} 3,185) 48,968) 140,870) . ae 1,799 283 
Naw Moexioe o's s50E> i 82,901} 479,245) 15,688 584 3 804)... 180 099 
Webraska vevcescchautrsses ide $812). -.08s 4,508 ie 169,762) ... 168) ... 1,243 
Wakore.. correc yi 5, 0s ss Hes FMP ae 9,489]... oss. A. nae. ieee 
Buckwhea Value of Value of maiket- 
STATES bushels. Se orchard products. Wine, gallons. garden products. Butter, Ibs, 
aR Pore ee 1850. 1860, 1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 1850, 1860, 
Maine.. saseeeese| 104,523) 839,520) $842,865) $501,767 724| 3,165) $122,887| $194,006] 9,248,511) 11,687,781 
New Hampshire. . We kseresi} oreo 65, 89,996 563) 557,934 844 9,401) 56,810) 76,256) 6,977,056) 6,956,7 
Vermont, t.ass.sees Schwan 209,819} 215,821) 815,255) 198,427 659 2, 18,853) 24,792) 12,137,980) 15,681,834 
Massachusetts........-.04. 105,895} 128,202) 468,995) 925,579 4,688} 20,915} 600,020) 887, 8,071,870} 8,297,986 
Rhode Island.............. 1, 3.573) 63,9 83,691 1,013 507} 98,298) 146,661 995,670} 1,014, 
Connecticut, «. Jivis. esses: 229,297} 809,107) 175,118} 508, 4,269| 46,783) 196,874/1,897,623) 6,498,119} 7,620,912 
New York..............+-/8,183,955|5,126,305|1,761,950 8,726,380: 9,172| 61,404)» 912,047/8,881,596) 79,766,094) 103,097,279 
New J ersey.. sins (oars soe a 08 878.934| 877,38 607,2 429, 1,811) 21,088) 475,242)1,542,1 9,487,210) 10,714,447 
Pennsylvania ....4..5...08 2,193,692|5,572,026| 723,889)1,479,938} 25,590 ,623| 688,714|1,384,970 39, 878, 418] 58,653,511 
Delaware wis Meveens ove 8,61 16,3855) 46,574) 114, 145 683} 12,714) 37,797 1,055,308 1,430,502 
Maryland’... ... case. sslies 103,671) 212,338) 164,051) 252,196 1,431 8,222) 200,869 221) 8,806,160) 5,265,295 
District of Columbia....... 378 445) 14, 9,980 863 118} 67,222) 139,108 14,8 18, 
Virginia ic. ...asteedeges 214,898) 477,808) 177.137 650) 5,480) 40,508; 188,047} 589,411) 11,089,859) 13,461,712 
North Carolina........ eee] 16,704) 85,924 : ,688} 11,058 064) 39,462) 75.6 4,146,29 130,49 
South Carolina............ 283 602! 85,108) 213,989} 5,880) 24,964) 47,286) 187, 981, 8,177,984 
ROOTRIA RS. cles ve ck sed 250) 2,023) 92,776) 176,048 796) 27,646) 76,500) 201,916) 4,640,559) 5,439,765 
BUOVICS die e'siccs i0e be s\e'e ‘ SOL) Lae 1,280) 21,716 10 1,661 8,721) 18,218) 871,498) 404,47 
AIABAMA Pes 50 de ees ao Sue 1,834) 15,408! 213,323 220) 19,130) 84,821! 185,181) 4,008,811) 6,125,708 
Mississippi ...2. 0.600.000 1,121 1,740} 50,405) 259,380 407; 10,106 250} 124,608} 4,346,284) 5,111,185 
Louisiana. .......... eves 8 160} 22,859) 110,928 15 Ns 148,829] 890,742 683,069} 1,440,948 
Se Re ee 59 1,612) 12,505 6,802 99) 18,946 i 55, 2,844,900} 5,948,611 
PURHMGAMES bc lactis bss vga 175 488) 40,141 s 85 1,005) 17,150 094) 1,854,289) 4,062,481 
Tennesseé..-..... 0.0. 0.00 19,497| 14,421; 52:894| 314,269 92| 18562} 97'183| 274,163| 81139,585| 10,000,828 
Kentucky.........s.000.05 16,097} 18.929] 106230) 604,851]  $,093/ 179.949| 8037120] 459/246] 9,947,523] 11,716,609 
Ghib. .- devnd same ie sae 633,060/2,327,005| 695,921'1,858.673| 48,207| 562,640} 214,004| 860,313] 24.449;379| 50,495,745 
Michigaiiiins. sccatwesknoces 472,91 00, 182,650 1,137,678 1,654) 13,733) 14,788) 145, 7.065,878) 14,650, 
Indiana........... ePRets ss 149,740) 367,797 824,940 1,212,142 14,055} 88,270) 72,864} 288,070) 12,881,535) 17,934,767 
IMinois. 2.4... Sine ees 84,504) 345,069) 446,049,1,145,936) 2,997) 47,093) 127,494) 418,195) 12,526,543) 28,357,516 
‘Wisconsiny,s..« vedas salar 79,878} 67,622 4,823) 76,096 118} 9,511] 82,142) 207,153) 8,633,750) 13,651,053 
Minnesota.......- cesses oo 515} 27,677 = 298 is 894 150} 94,681 1,100) © 2,961,591 
OWA: ..ncskes avec e abe «--.| 52,516) 216,524 8,434) 181,234 420 3,706 8,848} 141,549) 2,171,188} 11,526,002 
Missouri........... Coun 23,641| 182,292) 514,711) 810,975) 10,563) 27,827) 99,454 6,405) 7, 9] 12,704,887 
Baneas, 5 ie paes cosa wes PP bork 86,799] .... 724 Mle so 86,353 cope 1,012,975 
California...........+- cece]: ewes 86,486} 17,700) 607,459} 58,055) 494,516) 75,275/1,074,148 8,338,590 
PRON. « xuccs CAEL <<a ied 2.685} 1/271| 474’934| .... 2'603| 90,241| ° 86, 211,464| 1,012'339 
Sf sa ieaveveseus tt aa ois i re 23,77! e (61) he ee 27,74 cies 157,802 
tS eee eee ey rie - ks 332 O6hn v4 9,280) .... 60] 23,868} 45, 83,309 293,065 
Now MexiG0. os acdas.s seas 100 6} 8,281) 19,701 2,368 8,201 6,679| 17,640 111 13,183 
Nebraska ........ Wak «ke eve 12,329) .... 1 wines G81)! ves 9,680 “f 852,697 
DakOterss Wiad dak seahorse x iy am 115 ‘ 500 sos 1,67! 
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STATES pcb ee ——- faa Sa = ~ Sp Hops, Ibs. 


Rhode Island 316,508 177,252 74518 $2,725 1,328 
t..c.s1e.s0.| 5868277] 3998411} 516131} 562,495) 13,841 


1360. 

48,851 

pret sons 
vilitsse.| 7,088,142] 5,294,090} 651,807| 665,331 1,002 1295] 085) 4.862 ianses LiLao 
Connecticn' 18.671 7) 
New York............| $9,741,413] 48,543,283 | 3,728,797 | 3,564,786 106.933 


1,165 414 
2561| 3195 1,870 
eR 1 
428] 53,063| 11,506) 10,015 
1275) 3,008; 9 ‘ 
88 26 122 
493) 1,914 261 199 
2 , 4). 
547 276} 1,069 
533} 1,175 473 
97| ‘701 125 8 
aeee | 2,976 7 122 
8,110 157 164 
9118} 41532} 1,032] 2399 
21,481| 62,563 5.899 
87,310| 53,475| 63.731] 29,344 
9 6.555} 10,663) 61,704 


5,003 15,930 
2814) .... 149 
2,096 | 69,432 8,242 1,797 
4346| 55,713} 4,130 
Ee 2,633 130 
Pay 162 < 10 
2 3,793 § 187 
211 PRES 
a 101 50 $5 
206 a 
Flax seed, bushels. Silk cocoons, Ibs. 
1850. ise. | 1850. | 1860. 
580 489 | 252, 73 
189 31! 191 “ 
939 331 268 ; 
72 7 T T 
703 ‘ 109 | 328 18 
1 940,577 57,963} 56.986/ 1,774 259 
New Jersey............. ie . 200 182,965/ 48657; 1 8241; 23 aé 
Pennsylvania........... 44 1,640 : 189 2174 307 | 810,030} 41,728} 24,209; 285 1638 
Delaware ...... nae spear hee < pa an dice 11,174 8,112 2,126; .. 9 
eS SB tains ce 63 iy pas ee 254 | 95,696; 14451} 2446) 1570/ 39 3 
$8 4 |1,000,450| 487,330} 231s| 30,673 “Siz| “295 
36 8,016 796; 216,490 196} 20,008} 229 338 
wea 333 55 313; 123 20 
30 5,387 8,303 622 96; 813 72 
1 50 ae a oem sad 6 ee 
EPA $921 109 69 68 167 re 
Gis 665) . 26 10 2 » 
i 1,088] .... 2%) .... | 2 26 
676 12,291 233 321 541) 38 1 
7ST 868,131 | 161,740! 18,904 9,611, 1,923 50 
4344 | 2,100,116 75501 S81; 1,281 340 
446, ~ 188,880 | 250,768; 1,552 2,166 
oS 7,152 519 223; 108; 1,048 
1 73,112 §8S} 155,159 387 
" 160,063 $2,636} 10,78T| 11,202 47 
244 91,644) 1,191 | fee 15 
ne ee ORS) ere ‘ae Pr ar ashe wad 1 Bia -- “- 
BOW aseeschaencatete = + Hike 660 —_— ese _ = 
Missouri | 15,968 | 15,789 60 | 1,507 1,972 527,160; 109 13, 
Kansas... . a any Pees a -- + 
California © hes PA oan sage . 4 - - 
Wohin cates a ; ai hee 
Utell: .;..2-<33 Pnaaeaaees so é - aes aoe 550) = 4,197 5 145 1 
New Mexico....... ooo we even, ou . - 
ebrasks icv<dscccacest oT 2 ot. $ E 2 “ 
Dakots........ asi adenats 7 aa Fy . - . . -- 
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Cane sugar, Molasses, gallons.* j Beeswax! Rees. | | Value of 
Maple sugar, Ibs. hhds and Ww Honey, ¥ 
oc (1,000 Ibs. each). |“ 559, 1860. honey. | pa’ | tbe” | homemade mann 
TERRITORIES. 
1850, 1860. 1850. | 1860. panel ye des Sorghum.| 1850. | 1860. | 1860. | 1850. | 1860, 
Maine..... 93, 806,742 8,167 He 7 189,618} 8,769 314,685 599] $490, 
Pas Be 298,868) 2,255,012 : 9,811 she +4, 117,140} 4,936 15149 en oh ets 
Vermont 6,349,357; 9,819,989] .. 5,997)... Esa 422) 8,258 204,647| 267,710 
Mass... sds. 795,525; 1,006,078 =. 4,693 Be List 59,508] 8,289 59,125) 205,338) 245,886 
k. | he | eee ee 6,347 540, 5,261) 26,495) 7,824 
Cond. ...... 50,796 44,25) r 2,277 895} 98,804) 4,871 62,7 192,252 
New York. . |10,857,484/10,816,458 2 56,589} 181,856 265|1,755,830) 121,019 2,869,751/1,280,838! 717,865 
New Jersey. 2,197 8, > §,124) 860} 156,694) 8130 185, 112,781 588 
enn. ...... 2,826,525) 2,768,965 , 50,652} 127,455 9,605} 839,509] 52,570 1,402,128) 749,182 782 
Delaware... bata ik ‘ 50 761 $52} 41,248) 1; 66,1 88,121} 17,591 
hela 47,740 63,281 3 1,480 2,449 862 ym 6,000 sea 111,828} 67,003 
Virginia....| 1,227,665} 987,648 # 40,322] 100,189) 221,017) 8S80,767| 94,861 1,480,S11 2.156319 1,575,585 
N. Carolina.| 27,982 845)". 88 ,253; 263,475} 512,289] 170,495 2,055,969 2,086,522] 2,045,372 - 
8. Carolina. . 200 205 671 198 15, 15,144) 51,041) 216,281) 40,479 526,077; 909,525) 815,117 
Lp Leet 50 991 ee Hot tye pete, 103,450 bet aed ; beat Le 1,431,413 
bees eee eee a 7 2 eece ‘ , 68,540 62,248 
Alabamd.... 643 543} g'o49]. “108 428| 81,694 67,172] $97,021) 153,018 1,189,073|1,984,120/1,920175 
Mississippi. . oe 99 388 244 18,318 21,734 8,207) 897,460) 40,449 595,859/1,164,020)1,818,426 
Louisiana... 255 ++ | 226,001) 297,816) 10,981,177|14,601,627|  .... 96,7 4,748 90,770) 139,282) 508, 
Texas...... eee 69) 7,851 590} 441,918 115,051} 880, 585 550,708) 266,984) 596,169 
Arkansas 9,330 8,097 vy 18} 115,678) .... 1 50,797 802,748] 688,217] 928,481 
Tennessee. 158,557; 117,359 248 « 7,223) 801,076 036,572) 104,286 1,494,680 8,137,790)3,166,195 
Kentucky...) 487,405) 880,941 284]. 80,079} 189, 865,861)1,158,019) 68,840 1,768,692 /2,459,128|2,095,578 
io .......| 4,588,209) 8,828,942 av & 197,308} 892,932] 707,416) 804,275) 52,415 1,889,292|1,712,196} 600,061 
Michigan... .| 2,439,794] 2,988,013} °: > 191823] $84,521 359,282) 41,972 728,900) '840,947| 143,181 
Indiana..... 2,921,192) 1,515,594 . ae 80,825} 208,028) 827,777) 935, 85,074 1,186,865/1,631,089| 847,251 
Iilinois...... 248,904) 131;751 oe a 8,354 21,423) 797, 869, 56,874 1,333,280/1, 988,815 
Wisconsin..| 610,976] 4 406 288 9,874 008} 19,258) 131,005) 8,009) 207,184 128,428 
Minnesota... 2,950) 870,947 é = a! 829} 14,97 2,088) 82,840) .... 8,057 
ROW seh. .5 78,407} 248,951 = + 8,162 97,751/1,993,474| 821,711} 82,802) 919,750 292) 814,016 
Missouri 178,910} 142,480 53 5,636 22,805} 776,101\1,828,972| 79,190/1,585,983 1,674,705) 1,984,262 
SOS, Be sss Ret ay ; ae 2] ~ 79,482] .... 467; 14,942) .... 15,871 
California ., sd 3 Wiss (ee 570 2,370! 7,000) 26,674 
regon..... cues 24 nave 419 te 884 7 45,914 
Washington! .... 5 cole 3 make ages 564) 5,256). 83,506 
eet Ep. debs a¥ 3 58 a 82,509 10 Widtvace 1,392} 69,648 
. New Mexico eke # 4,286 a 8,869 2 nia nate 26,396 
Nebraska... 816 a cone 275} 28,105) .... 202 9,465 1,776 
Dakota..... wea ava DOT eat ‘ % oes oF 


TOTAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 1, 1850, AND JUNE 1, 1860. 


PRODUCTIONS. 1850. 1860. PRODUCTIONS. . 1850. 1860. 
Improved lands in farms, acres...| 118,032,614] 168,261,889|| Buckwheat, bushels.......... o58 8,956,912) 17,664,914 
Unimproved land in farms, acres.| 180,528,800] 246,508,244|| Value of orchard products....... $7,728,186) $19,759,361 
Cash value in farms,............ $8,271,575,426/$6,650,872,507 || Wine, gallons.,.............-..- Kk ,860,008 ° 
Value of farming implements and Value of produce of market-gar- 

machinery .......... eign ee $151,587,688) $247,027,496 GORM oan fs ok bey Claes hye esx 5,280, $15,541,027 
FIONGOE 8s srs SNES Rs nds sce wd 4,336,719] 6,115,458|| Butter, Ibs.......... Soageacsses 818,345,806 509, 
Asses and mules ....:........00¢ 559,331 1,129, Cheese, Ibs. 105,585,893) 105,875,185 
WHICH COWS:.... --acdsss seameuhrape 885, 8,728, ist PEER ES OAC ERE RO ESE 1 642; 19,129,128 
Working oxen............- 1,700,694 2,240,075 || Clover seed, bushels ....... 468,978 929, 
Obhor tattle \. v0c5 ses acevceewete 0,298, 14,671,400 || Other eho bushels. 416,881 900, 
BOSONS teks cco suis at soaeeRevtesa 21,723,220! 28,817,756 || Hops, Ibs. .........-2+e6- 8,497,029} 11,010,012 
BWRUON G5 oss. nv asae opaeones on 80,354,213 82,555,2' Dew-rotted hemp, tons... 88,193 83,247 
Value of live-stock.............. 180,516 /$1,107,490,216 || Water-rotted hemp, tons 1,678 3,9 
Value of animals slaughtered....| $111,703,142 12,871, Other oe aghe hemp, tons ivan 17,800 
Wheat, bushels..........0.0.-.0 100,485, 171,183,881 || Flax, IDS. <2..'5 0 cceveescccc cs voce 7,709,676 8,783,079 
Rive, DUNE. 22.5. ike ieee 14,188,818 20,976,286 || Flaxseed, bushels.............+-- 562,312 611, 
Indian corn, bushels............. 592,071,104) 880,451,707 || Silk cocoons, Ibs.........+.--++%+ 10,843 6,562 
Qata, DUBNER yA /65 sosd -\dines ody a 146,584,179} 172,554,688 || Maple sugar, Ibs...........-....- $4,253,436) $8,863,884 

Rice WNsteds skerbenes, 6 sb OM chs 0g 215,313,497| 187,140,173] Cane sugar, hhds. of 1,000 Ibs..... 287,133 802,2 

Tobaogo Tb8s...)5. 255% «ates GS = 199,752,655} 429,890,771 || Molasses, gallons........ ee 12,700,991) 25,516,699 
Ginned cotton, bales of 400 Ibs. Maple molasses, gallons ......... aes 

CACD 0 o'sie'ein's ns sone nies pigas wives 2,469,493 5,198,077 || Cane molasses. gallons........... Hee 16,337,080 
Woolibs, ous ces sane re 52,516,959 60,511,843 || Sorghum molasses, gallons....... By > 285, 
Peas and beans, bushels.......... 9,219,901} 15,188,013}! Beeswax and honey, Ibs.......... 14,853,790! 26,886,855 
Trish potatoes, bushels..........- 65,797,896} 110,571,201 || Beeswax, IDS........-20.22.0200- AEY, 1,857,864 
Sweet potatoes, bushels.......... 88,268,148 1,606,802 || Honey, IbS...... 2... sce ee seer ee wees | 25,028,991 
Barley, bushels. .........c.eeesss 5,167,015 15,635,119 |! Val. of home-made manufactures} $27.498.644 $24,358,222 


* Cane and maple molasses are returned together in the census of 1850, and separately in that of 1860. The product of 
Delaware and Missouri in 1860 was sll cane molasses; of that of North Carolina, 12,494 gallons was cane, and 17,759 mapie; 
of Mississippi, 3,445 cane; of Louisiana, 66,470 maple; of Texas, 3,600 maple; and of Tennessee, 6,754 maple. In all other 
cases the kind of molasses, with slight exceptions, corresponds with that of the sugar produced, The culture of sorghum 


has been introduced since 1850. 
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CONDENSED TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE AGGREGATE OF MANUFACTURES IN EACH 
: STATE AND TERRITORY, 1360. 


Number 
STaTEs J Cost of raw Female 
wp TERRITORIES. che orem ME aa material [Male hands) 420g.” | Cost of labor = 
$3,450, 960 4,397 539 105,824 
305,015 789 812 30 fppars a4 
1,006,197 1,201,154 8,964 onan 3,717,180 Hy 
25,876,648 23,608,971 16,483 47,114,585 
2,978, 2,864,607 8,237 651 4,649,296 
1,001,575 1,405,871 2,034 TST 5A 
rong 940¢91T eae 115 199,452 
718 1,709,664 Ty 
F750 408 10,369,700 ret i : sta 
800, , 692 3,728,844 18,725,423 
1tei0dee 12,165,075 19. ee 1,900 5108S 21, - 
‘ 710,212 
5,032,424 508 5,458 T59 2) 6,779,417 
14,699,152 13,553,144 21,853 6,167 T,A85,588 
14,934,450 17,690,836 | 22, 7,483 "403, 33,043, 
83,940,292 771 | 107,784 69,677 41,954,736 157,743,994 
660 6,136,323 354 2,717,124 11,169,002 
dott | weet | ics | 3 | amuen | atm 
418 
18,242,114 12,745,466 14,103 12,989 6,123,876 23,1 
22,011,871 068 364.7 39,851,256 
7 134,655,674 | 147,737 51,612 49,131,000 Zz. 
456, 4,602,501 12,473 2,128 2.383, 9,111,050 
29,019,533 34,673,019 47,054 437 13,467,156 
94,473,810 124,688 “a 87,163,232 155,044,910 
67 13,186,703 923 5,047,080 22,117,688 
87, 5,992 1,074 1,127,712 F045 4TT 
6,527,729 166, 11,080 2.247, 9,725,608 
894, 1,042 24 2 1,168,488 
5,001, 72, 6,594 1,551 8,570,920 
18,109,143 18,101.131 8,320 5,434,476 , 602,507 
148 5,414,931 5,798 291 1,712,496 9,293,068 
94,000 aate 18, 
Shs 68,300 110,220 $1 a4 20,772 249,010 
ae de Ven das Savesees : 52 $43,600 809,560 285 weak 388, 
Utalicns 24025. Se weas 14 44,400 $37,381 51 4A 9,984 291,220 
Aggregate :....... acces | 128,025 | $533,245,851 | $555,193,822 | 731,137 | 225,922 | $236,755,464 | $1,019,106,616 


STATEMENT OF THE LEADING MANUFACTURES, AND THE VALUE OF PRODUCT OF EACE 
. IN THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 1, 1850, AND JUNE 1, 1860. 


Value ¥: 

Nember, LEADING MANUFACTURES. ee | ceed oniueee 300k 
1 PRONE: SUE UO oo on ann camangac naanunana<Aqeeersyreemsaben on = $136.056,736 000,000 
2 Cotton goods.............2-000 deateabeaneese BioatasSeans tesaee 2 65,501,687 115,000,000 
3 Lumber....... Ses iRul duu seawacecaasaeie<ihe 58,520,966 96,000,000 
4 SE ANGE MOOG no 6 oc cock cenchanamassehecsess 53,967,408 90,000,000 
5 Leather, including morocco and patent leather. 37,702,333 72.000,000 
6 Mian gas svddddie t4vacaasttiohh nas Netose4 rey 48,311,709 70,000,000 
: —— ie asantharEcnanae “Aree eRay eae jt T a > 

Machinery, steam engines, &€..........+. euséucons aevavsncas cece 998,344 800, 
" ee book, job, and newspaper.........-.. wos agwadetidmapee once pays 
ROTI Yi. oS 5i~ once vaca Snacen sneeesstundepee gansnvhiceits , 
11 Tron founding..............20e+-seccecsnarercccesces-necces ane 20,111,517 28,500,000 
12 Spiritnous liquors ..........--.-seee-- +--+ +00 Svante Sodiawtddess 15,770,240 25,000,000 
- Cabinet furniture. ore pap tegted 
15 hee fi eis — 22,494,608 19,500,000 
if tae a 611 17/800:000 
18 “5 S eoeee.. 10,187,177 - 17,500,000 
19 Banb ead candles.......:..-.-»-«-asescanveccane Grae. er 10,199, 17,000,000 
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APPROXIMATE STATISTICS OP THE PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1860, 


Number | Capital invested, Value of Average number of hands 
Srares aro TemmrroRsEs. — | ogaftin. |i Teatn eigen Fam material ured, |___ employed. Value of annual 
ments, business. including fuel, Male, Female. pendaes, 
inG..2 30. Sd Seeee ee wey ees 8,582 $22,000,000 $20,861,452 000 14,710 
New Hampshire................+.- 2,582 25,900,000 24,400,000 19.200 16,900 yt 
Nermontece thie cepa ss cans. oss 1,501 500,000 8,110,000 8, 1,860 16,000,000 
Massachusetts....... Paneer es thas: 7,766 183,000,000 141,000,000 148,800 | 68800 000,000. 
PUTS SRIMAE ip gy «aioe b'n'e'n’s + ovinwiese 1,160 23,300,000 23,400,000 r 12,000 47,500,000 
RIMMING Le cata gba sinc 2 0004a0ecs 2,923 45,720,000 40,140,000 44,160 21,620 000,000 
Total in New England States.....} 19,514 259,420,000 257,911,452 267,300 | 185,890 494,075,498 
New York.......... 23,236 175,449,206 209,899,890 174,059 47,422 : 
Pennsylvania. . 21,100 189,000,000 145,300,000 185,141 88, Sekeibaos 
New Jersey. 4,060 40,000,000 42,600,000 114,660 13,060 81,000,000 
ClAWATC.....500 06 5,360,000 5,875,000 5,832 860 9,920, 
Maryland.......... “ 2,980 51,800,000 21,900,000 20,800 20,100 42,576,000 
District of Columbia. 424 2,650,000 2,801,000 556 38T - 5,512, 
Total in Middle States........... 52,864 464,259,206 427,875,890 502,548 | 119,829 804,181,560 
OU venedede«twnscsbavetsaspasas 10,710 000, 70,000,000 69,800 11,400 125,000,000 
PGIANR. 5. 5 asaabteR tonics Shades 5,120 18,875,000 27,360,000 20,600 710 43,950. 
BUGINRENS,., sce cccnac oe ate Simoes 2,530 000,000 19,000, 22,860 1,260 85,200, 
TUES Fo asle'e cee smilev bind es eaes 4,100 27,700,000 83,800,000 23,500 870 56,750,000 
WESACOMEAR 2 sive cwegias anaes stag tee 8,120 16,580,000 17,250,000 16,320 T70 28,500,000 
AUNGBOM «5 0:00. baks sevens teas seen 565 2,400,000 2,060,600 2,215 15 8,600,000 
FOWA.00» se cegecsececcccassccuvaces 1,790 7,500,000 8,500,000 6,475 102 14,900,000 
MIMBO ss cichie could ck dhinba Pesto? 2,800 20,500,000 24,000,000 130 1,200 43,500.000 
RTNUOK Vix wiginn Vicia cS a eeRAe dee ee as 8,160 20,000,000 21,380,000 , 1,460 36,330,000 
SRAVISUN. a cs cosas Sxcanaaee ere aston 299 1,063,000 669.269 1,719 weke 2,800,000 
STOHIANEN isn o ines cease tedkmaee 107 271,475 238,225 831 581,942 
Total in Western States.......... $4,801 196,889,475 224,257,494 204,530 17,795 890,411,942 
Virginia ..sssseecrarccecseserveses 4,890 26,640,000 80,880,000 83,050 8,540 51,800,000 
North Carolina,......0ssccccecsees 2,790 9,310,000 9,860,000 11,760 2,180 14,450,000 
South Carolina,...........cesceces 050 5,610,000 8.620,000 6,000 6,800,000 
SCLOOTEIRE SER T aes caine dd do dauke 1,724 11,160,000 10,000,000 9,910 2,180 13,700,000 
UT ER IRM St SESSION Ne oe 180 6,675,000 965,000 2,310 170 2,700,000 
PIBUEIA s pen xc swatch eusechet ces 1,117 8,260,000 4,400,000 6,620 1,140 9,400,000 
DOUISIAUE., Jv wicetace tou besten ees 1,710 7,110,000 7,880,000 7,610 80 5,500,000 
BRANi Si655 es yoritt ieee eee es 910 8,850,000 2,770,000 8,360 110 6,250,000 
WHUSBISMDD . 2c cracdsateasepece ses 860 8,740,000 2,460,000 4,540 150 6,000,000 
DTRGUNAN;. 5 Cae eu nce Shee comet ess 875 1,040,000 909, 1,520 85 2,150,000 
POUNDED os; saves sense Scan ttepens 2,420 17,270,000 9,365,000 11,960 1,135 17,100,000 
_ Total in Southern States....... -«| 18,026 100,665,000 §2,609,000 98,640 11,470 145,850,000 
Vite winy ep caw ee CE ree 5: 152 412,126 898,528 848 9 823,000 
UBINONING ss on 6a ces pcees che ehe te 8,505 28,682,593 16,558, 23,803 463 59,500,000 
OTGGUN 5 cece taverss Vani saseecce 800 1,293, 1,452,000 996 10 3,138,000 
Washington.........ecccccee seuss. 52 1,296,700 505,000 886 4 1,405,000 
Wow MOx100.o...cccvecsaceseeccne 86 081, 482,000 949 80 1,165, 
Total in Pacific States........... 4,095 28,766,319 19,346,164 26,982 516 66,031,000 
Aggregate in United States, ...... 128,800 | $1,050,000,000 $1,012,000,000 1,100,000 | 285,000 | $1,900,000,000 


Such are the important facts furnished by 
the census of 1860, so far as they have been 
compiled. The political affairs of the United 
States in 1862 is the next topic to be considered. 

Perhaps a brief summary of thé opinions 
which had existed, the declarations which had 
been made, and the measures which had been 
adopted up to the close of 1861, will greatly 
assist in forming a correct view of the course 
of the Government in 1862, relative to the 
war, which was the great and absorbing sub- 
ject of its action. The measures and disputes 
which resulted in war, all had reference to the 
existence of slavery in the Southern States. 
The Federal Government was conducted by 
those who were mixed up in these measures 
and disputes on the one side, and the Confeder- 
ate Government by those involved in them on 
the other. The opinion entertained by South- 
ern statesmen previous to the difficulties was 
that the Constitution of the United States pro- 


tected the institution of slavery in the States, 
in so far as it withheld from the Government 
all power to interfere with the institutions of 
the States, as it required the Government to 
restore fugitives, as it gave a representation in 
Congress based upon their numbers, and as all 
direct taxes were to be estimated on a basis 
including this population. 

Those known as radical abolitionists in the 
Northern States held the same opinion relative 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
for this reason they denounced it as ‘‘a coven- 
ant with death and a league with hell.” In 
their view disunion immediate and complete 
was the only feasible means by which to be 
released from its obligations. Those known 
as anti-slavery men had a distinct political 
organization, and took a position in the rear 
of the former. They held a similar opinion 
relative to the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the institutions of the States, but de- 
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yoted their efforts to defeat the operations of 
the law for the recovery of fugitives, to aid the 
slave in escaping from his servitude, to thwart 
on every occasion, if possible, all measures 
tending to promote the interests of slayehold- 
ers, and to persuade persons tenderly conscien- 
tious, that slavery was a sin which it was their 
duty to exterminate, and that the black man 
was the equal of the white man. The remain- 
der of the people held the same opinion on the 
powers of the Federal Government over the in- 
stitutions of the States. Indeed, it may be said 
there was not a dissentient opinion on that 
subject. But while the great mass of the peo- 
ple in the Northern States held these views 
they also considered that slavery was an insti- 
tution abolished as profitless at the North, and, 
therefore, one in which they had no concern. 
The thoughtful reader will see that here 
were the seeds of a dissolution of the Union 
of the States. So long as the persons of anti- 
slavery or abolition views were few and insig- 
nificant, they remained in obscurity, but if the 
hour should ever come in which they should 
hold the céntrol of the Federal Government, it 
would involve a concession on their part, or on 
that of the slaveholders, or a rupture. There 
was nothing to encourage the patriotic citizen 
to hope that concessions would be made if 
this hour of fate should ever come. The anti- 
slavery men of the Northern States and the 
slaveholding citizens of the Southern States 
quickly grew to be antagonists, and their dif- 
ferences and disputes were conducted with the 
most bitter and vindictive denunciations to be 
found in human language. On the floor of 
Congress members from the Northern States, 
holding high positions for intelligence and 
piety, denounced the slaveholding citizens of 
the Southern States as “bartering their own 
children,” as “dealing in the image of God,” 
as “‘buying and selling the souls of men,” as 
“making merchandise of the Holy Ghost.”* 
The reply to such expressions was “‘ contempti- 
ble fanatic,” &e., &e. : 
Meanwhile the anti-slavery sentiment grew 
apace, and there became enough who held those 
views to control State elections, by acting as a 
‘third party, and thus in one instance to control 
the vote of a great State at a Presidential elec- 
tion, which was thereby decided. The progress 
of these views now was more rapid; slavery 
was attacked in both Senate .and House of 
Congress at every assailable point. To satisfy 
the scruples of the citizen who knew his duty 
of non-interference under the Constitution, and 
the stings of a conscience called to act under 
a belief that citizenship with a slaveholder was 
sin, the principle of a “ higher law” was pro- 
claimed which relieved the conscience from 
the obligations of the Federal Constitution. 
The progress of anti-slavery views now was 
rapid. One of the great political parties 


*See speeches of Horace Mann, successor to Ex-President 
John Quincy Adams, and others. 
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of the country was demoralized and broken 
up, and an anti-slavery candidate for the 
Presidency brought forward who carried every 
free State but four, and thus was almost suc- 
cessful, Four years of bitter anti-slavery con- 
tests ensued in which the object was to defeat 
the extension of slavery to any Territory by 
preventing the creation of any authority for its 
existence there. This was to be done by a 
direct prohibition by Congress, as some urged, 
or by absolute non-interference by Congress, 
but by the decision of the settlers. Meantime 
the slaveholders were told that the contest 
was “irrepressible,” that it would go on, from 
the very nature of the question, until all the 
States became free, or all became slaveholding. 
At length, by the Presidential election of 1860, 
the administration of the Federal Government 
was put into the hands of the anti-slavery 
party. Such had been the bitterness of the 
contest that seven of the extreme Southern 
States took steps immediately to withdraw from 
the Union. The reason on which they at- 
tempted to justify their acts was that, in their 
opinion, it was the determined purpose of the 
Republican or anti-slavery party to so interfere 
with their domestic institutions as to ren- 
der it unsafe for them longer to continue in 
the Union. (See Annvat CyoLopzp1a, 1861, 
Coneress, U. 8.) Such, however, was the at- 
tachment of the mass of the people in those 
seven states to the Union, and such their indif- 
ference to these movements—that if the Re- 
publican President and party had not enter- 
tained such designs of interference, and had 
boldly, promptly, and fully denied it, the peo- 
ple would have been satisfied and secession 
would have been a failure from the start. On 


_the other hand, this great party after a struggle 


of years had won the rightful possession to 
the sceptre of the nation, and-were indignant 
at these proceedings. They preserved a moody 
silence, and defied the consequences. But it 
was the design of a portion of them to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery and destroy 
it if possible. The radical abolitionists of the 
party preferred disunion to a longer continuance 
under the Constitution as it was and the Union 
as it had. been. The anti-slavery men of the 
party hoped for some way to be opened to re- 
move this institutiom which they regarded as a 
national sin. Others were determined if possi- 
ble to divorce the Government from all connec- 
tion with the institution, and secure “its ad- 
ministration on the side of freedom.”  Not- 
withstanding these were the views of consider- 
able portions of the friends of the incoming 
administration, yet the great mass of them had 
the highest attachment to the Constitution and 
the Union. President Lincoln, representing 
their views, in his inaugural said—“‘ the proper- 
ty and peace of no section are to be in no wise 
ehdangered by the now incoming Administra- 
tion.” In all his messages of the year 1861—in 
the despatches of the State Department, and in 
the resolutions of Congress at the extra session, 
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the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
preservation of the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unim- 
paired, was declared to be the only object of 
the Government. In addition a proclamation 
by Gen. Fremont of emancipation to slaves in 
' Missouri was countermanded by the President; 
and that portion of the report of the Secretary 
of War, Cameron, at the commencement of 
the session of Congress in Dec. 1861, which 
contained the following among other remarks, 
was suppressed: “If it shall be found that the 
men who have been held by the rebels as 
slaves are capable of bearing arms, and per- 
forming efficient military service, it is the right 
and may become the duty of this Government 
to arm and equip them, and to employ their 
services against the rebels, under proper milita- 
ry regulation, discipline, and command.” 

Such was the declared position of the Goy- 
ernment at the close of 1861, and it was under- 
stood to be its policy not to interfere with the 
institutions of the States, or their domestic 
and local policy. These views received the ap- 
proval of the great mass of the people in the 
States remaining in the Union, and they were 
producing a paralyzing effect upon the hostile 
elements in the seceded States. No evidence 
to sustain the charges which had led to seces- 
sion was to be found in the acts of the Gov- 
ernment, nor were there any indications of a 
purpose to approve of or adopt any distinctive 
anti-slavery measures in the conduct of public 
affairs. It may have been true,that the sudden 
and unusual state of affairs into which the Goy- 
ernment was thrown, demanded all its energies 
for the emergency, and no opportunity was 
given to introduce or develop any particular 
policy beyond its reference to present events. 
In the single instance of fugitives or ‘‘ contra- 
bands ” as they were called, the whole action 
of the Government, however, was in favor of 
the freedom of the slaves. 

At this time the first regular session of the 
37th Congress:commenced, Dec. 1861, and it 
soon appeared to differ widely from the Goy- 
ernment. The position was assumed by the 
majority that slavery was the cause of the 
war with all its evils, and therefore it was the 
duty of the Government in all its branches to 
strive to remove this cause. Measures were at 
once introduced to emancipate the slaves in the 
district of Columbia, to prohibit the existence of 
slavery in all the Territories, and to abolish 
slavery in the seceded States by confiscation ; 
also to remove every obstacle to the successful 
escape of the slaye from his master in those 
States (see Concress,U.8.) The introduction and 
discussion of these measures indicated that the 
legislative branch of the Government was rap- 
idly adopting anti-slavery views. The diffi- 
culties presented by the Constitution to some 
of the measures proposed were avoided on the 
ground that under the “ war power,” as it was 
called, Congress could adopt any measures ne- 
cessary to sustain the existence of the Govern- 
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ment. The way was thus cleared for the en- 
forcement of the most thorough anti-slavery 
measures, if the administrative officers of the 
Government came up to the necessary point 
for their execution. Those who had struggled 
for so many years under obloquy and reproach, 
as the friends of the slave, to whom it was ne- 
cessary to give freedom, whether in the Divine 
order of events or not, now conceived that the 
day of universal emancipation through their 
efforts would soon dawn. 

On the 6th of March President Lincoln sent 


a message to Congress recommending an expres- — 


sion by that body, that the United States ought 
to codperate with any State which might adopt 
gradual emancipation by giving them pecuniary 
aid. (See Punric Documents, page 720). This 
wasagreat step. It was a direct and positive in- 
terference with the domestic institutions of the 
States. It was justified on the ground, that to 
deprive the leaders of secession of the hope 
that they would ultimately be joined by the 
border slave States would end the contest. It 
admitted the absolute right of the States to 
control their domestic institutions ; it admitted 
the property of the master in the slave, but it 
was a preliminary step to get rid of the insti- 
tution. In Congress even those who had here- 
tofore denounced such ‘suggestions on the 
ground that the “ body and soul” of man could 
not be made the subject of pecuniary purchase 
or compensation, except at the sacrifice of ad- 
mitting the rightfulness of the slaveowner’s 
“claim,” approved of the measure and suggest- 
ed “the deportation of the institution over a 
bridge of gold.” On the 10th of April the fol- 
lowing resolution having passed Congress was 
approved: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the United States eats to co-operate 
with any State which may adopt gradual abolishment 
of slavery, giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be 
used by such State in its discretion, to compensate for 
the inconveniencies, public and private, produced by 
such achange of system. 

Approved, Aprii 10, 1862. 

Among the people, those classed as ex- 
treme conservatives said, with regard to the 


proposition, ‘‘the intervention which it calls’ 


for is a violation of all the pledges of the pre- 
vious year, and its influence must be to undo 
the good effected by the few, conservative meas- 
ures of that year.”’ On the other hand, those 
of extreme anti-slavery views objected to the 
measure, as it offered a bounty to all the States 
that were in Confederate secession as much as 
to any so called loyal slave States, which could 
not be done with any sort of propriety, justice, 
or consistency. It held out no inducement for 
immediate emancipation, whereas slavery ought 
not to exist for one moment, and special in- 
ducements ought to be held out for its instant 
abolition, as against a lingering process. Ethi- 
cally and pecuniarily immediate emancipation 
was better for all parties; and the President 
was culpable for keeping up the old delusion 
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of “gradualism.” Their views of the position 
of affairs were thus emphatically expressed: 


The President, as well as Congress, in consequence 
of this slaveholding rebellion, and the dire extremity 
to which it has brought the nation, has now the con- 
stitutional right, power, and opportunity to “ proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof;” and neither the President nor Congress 
must be allowed to evade this solemn duty by any 
dodge of this kind. “Now is the accepted time;” 
and now let it be “the day of salvation.” Multitudes 
of petitions from all the free States, signed by tens of 
thousands of estimable citizens, are before Congress, 
asking for the immediate abolition of slavery under 
the war power; and are these to be satisfied by pro- 
posing such a will-o’-the wisp as a substitute ? hy 
wait for the dealers in human flesh to determine when 
they will deem it advisable to cease from their villainy 
as a matter of pecuniary advantage and cunning spec- 
ulation with the Government, when the Government 
is clo with the constitutional power to dispose of 
the whole matter at once, without any huckstering or 
delay ? “Let justice be done, though the heavens 
fall.” President Lincoln, delay not at your peril! 
“Execute judgment in the morning—break every 
yoke—let the oppressed go free.” 


In a word, the proclamation was regarded 
by them as a “‘dodge” which must not be al- 
lowed to succeed. 

The views of the President respecting the 
importance of emancipation with compensa- 
tion are stated more fully and earnestly in a 
proclamation issued on the 19th of May, coun- 
termanding an emancipation order of General 
Hunter. (See Postic Documents.) He said: 


“The resolution was adopted by large majorities in 
both branches of Congress, and now stands an au- 
thentic, definite, and solemn proposal of the nation to 
the States and people most interested in the subject 
matter. To the people of these States now I mostly 
appeal. Ido not argue—I beseech you to make the 
arguments for yourselves. You cannot, if you would, 
be blind to the signs of the times. I beg of you a 
calm and ep consideration of them, ranging, if 
it may be, far above partisan and personal politics. 

‘This proposal makes common cause for a comnion 
object, casting no reproaches upon any. It acts not 
the Pharisee. The change it contemplates would come 
gently as the dews of Heaven, not rending or wreckin 
anything. Will you not embrace it? So much goo 
has not been done by one effort in all past time as, in 
the Providence of God, it is now your high privilege 
to do. May the vast future not have to lament that 
you have neglected it.” 


The measure had frequently been suggested 
by public men before, but not in an official 
form. 

On the 16th of April the President approv- 
ed of the bill for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the District of Columbia, with com- 
pensation to the owners. At the same time he 
sent a message to ©ongress stating the fact, 
and adding: 

“T have never doubted the constitutional authori 
of Congress to abolish slavery in the District, and 
have ever desired to see the national capital freed from 
the institution in some satisfactory way. Hence there 
has never been, in my mind, any question upon the 
subject, except those of expediency, arising in view 
of all the circumstances. If there be matters within 
and about this act which might have taken the course 
or shape more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not 
attempt to specify them. I am gratified that the two 
principles of compensation and colonization are both 
recognized and practically applied in the act.” 
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On the 9th of May Gen. Hunter, in the de- 
partment of South Carolina, issued an order, 
stating that the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida were declared, on the 
25th of April preceding, to be under martial 
law. He then added: “Slavery and martial 
law in a free country are altogether incompat- 
ible. The persons in these States heretofore 
held as slaves are, therefore, declared forever 
free.” The President immediately afterward 
issued his proclamation, as above stated, disa- 
vowing, on the part of the Government, any 
previous knowledge of this proceeding, and 
denying the authority of any general to take 
such a step, also stating that it was a question 
reserved to himself for decision. 

This measure of Gen. Hunter served as a 
new occasion to call forth the sentiments of 
the people relative to the policy of the Goy- 
ernment. In the course which it had thus far 

ursued, especially in countermanding this act, 
it was regarded as proceeding in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution and the law. 
The act itself was almost universally regretted 
or condemned. It was apprehended that it 
would tend to alienate the sympathies of 
Unionists residing in these States, and in 
the other slaveholding States, and that it 
would be used by the Confederates to add 
fresh fuel to the flames by which the hearts of 
the Southern people had been fired, and to ex- 
tinguish which more blood must necessarily 
flow. By some it was condemned on the great 
principle that each State had exclusive juris- 
diction of the subject, as it had of all its inter- 
nal or domestic affairs; some opposed it be- 
cause of its manifest injustice in punishing, 
without discrimination, those who were Union- 
ists as well as those who were disunionists ; 
others were against it because of its direct and 
violent antagonism to the often declared policy 
of the Administration, viz., so to conduct the 
war as not to render the reconstruction of the 
Union impossible. 

Emancipation with compensafion still con- 
tinued to be the favorite measure of the Presi- 
dent, and, in pursuance of that object, he 
specially invited the Representatives and Sen- 
ators from the border slaveholding States to 
meet him in conference on the 12th of July. 
On that occasion he urged, as motives for the 
States which they represented to resolve upon 
such a measure, that it would divest the Con- 
federate States of all hope that they would 
ultimately join the Confederacy ; the incidents 
of the war might extinguish the institution in 
their States without compensation; such @ 
step would also shorten the war and save the 
money otherwise expended. He said: “How 
much better for you, as seller, and the nation, 
as buyer, to sell out and buy out that without 
which the war could never have been, than to 
sink both the thing to be sold and the price of 
it in cutting one another’s throats!” Mr. Lin- 
coln then appealed to them with personal 
considerations, representing himself under a 
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constraint, from which he could escape by 
their approval of emancipation in this form. 
He thus stated it: 


“T am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned— 
one which threatens division among those who, unit- 
ed, are none too strong. An instance of it is known 
to you. Gen. Hunter is an honest man. He was, and 
I hope still is, my friend. I valued him none the less 
for his agreeing with me in the general wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. He proclaimed all 
men free within certain States, and I repudiated the 

roclamation. He expected more good and Jess harm 
rom the measure than I could believe would fol- 
low. Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfaction, if 
not offence, to many whose support the country cannot 
afford to lose. And this is not the end of it. The 
pressure in this direction is still upon me, and is in- 
creasing. By conceding what I now ask you can re- 
lieve me, and, much more, can relieve the country in 
this important point.” 


The remarks of the President were brought 
to a close with appeals, extremely urgent and 
almost pathetic, to the border State members, 
o induce them to act upon the measure. 

hus: 


“Before leaving the capitol, consider and discuss it 
among yourselves. You are patriots and statesmen, 
and as such I pray you consider this proposition, and, 
at the least, commend it to the consideration of your 
States and people. As you would perpetuate I age 
government for the best people in the world, I be- 
seech you that you do in no wise omit this. Our com- 
mon country is in great peril, demanding the loftiest 
views and boldest action to bring a speedy relief. 
Once relieved, its form of Government is saved to the 
world; its beloved history and cherished memories 
are vindicated, and its happy future fully assured and 
rendered inconceivably grand. To you, more than to 
any others, the privilege is given to assure that happi- 
ness and swell that grandeur, and to link your own 
names therewith forever.” 

The delegation, which consisted of Senators 
and Representatives from Maryland, Western 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, retired to 
consult upon the proposition and prepare their 
answer to the President. Two replies, a ma- 
jority and a minority, were made. The ma- 
jority stated their reasons for declining to sup- 
port the measure. The minority promised to 
recommend the measure to the consideration 
of the people. (See Pusric Documents.) Replies 
were also made by individuals. 

The answer of the majority contains also a 
statement of the posture of public affairs at the 
time and of the conduct of the war, which ex- 
pressed the views of a large mass of the citizens 
of the Northern States. It was in these words: 

The rebellion derives its strength from the union of 
all classes in the insurgent States ; and while that union 
lasts the war will never end until they are uiterly ex- 
hausted. We know that at the inception of these trou- 
bles Southern society was divided, and that a large 
— perhaps a majority, were opposed to secession. 

ow the great mass of Southern people are united. To 
discover why they are so we must glance at Southern 
society, and notice the classes into which it has been 
divided, and which still distinguish it. They are in 
arms, but not for the same objects; they are moved to 
a common end, but. by differentand even inconsistent 
reasons. The leaders, which word comprehends those 
who were previously known as the State Rights party, 
and which party is much the lesser class, seek to break 
down national independence and set up State domina- 
tion. With them it is a war against nationality, The 
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other class is fighting, as it supposes, to maintain and 
preserve its rights of property and domestic safety, 
which it has been made to believe are assailed by this 
Government. This latter class are not disunionists 
Per se; i are so only because they have been made 
to believe that this Administration is inimical to their 
rights, and is making war on their domestic institu- 
tions. As long as these two classes act together they 
will never assent to a peace. The policy, then, to be 
pursued is obvious. e former A ini will never be 
reconciled, but the latter may be. Remove their ap- 
prehensions: satisfy them that no harm is intended 
to them and their institutions; that this Government 
is not making war on their rights of property, but is 


simply defending its legitimate authority, and they will . 


gladly return to their allegiance as soon as the pressure 
of military dominion imposed by the Confederate au- 
thority is removed from them. 

Twelve months ago both Houses of Congress, adopt- 
ing the spirit of your Message, then but recently sent 
in, declared with singular unanimity the objects of the 
war, and the country instantly bounded to your side to 
assist you in carrying it on. If the spirit of that reso- 
lution had been adhered to, we are confident that we 
should before now have seen the end of this deplorable 
conflict. But what have weseen? In both Houses of 
Congress we have heard doctrines subversive of the 
principles of the Constitution, and seen measure after 
measure founded in substance on those doctrines pro- 
posed and carried through, which can have no other 
effect than to distract and divide loyal men, and exas- 
perate and drive still further from us and their duty 
the people of the rebellious States. Military officers, 
wong a these bad examples, have steppe beyond 
the just limits of their authority in the same direction, 
until in several instances you have felt the necessity 
of interfering to arrest them. And even the passage 
of the resolution to which you refer has been ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed as the triumph of a principle which 
the people of the Southern States regard as ruinous to 
them. The effect of these measures was foretold, and 
may now be seen in the indurated state of Southern 
feeling. 

To these causes, Mr. President, and not to our omis- 
sion to vote for the resolution recommended by you, 
we solemnly believe we are to attribute the terrible 
earnestness of those in arms against the Government, 
and the continuance of the war. Nor do we (permit 
us.to say, Mr. President, with all respect for you) agree 
that the institution of slavery is “the lever of their 
power,” but we are of the opinion that “the lever of 
their power” is the apprehension that the powers of 
a conimon Government, created for common and equal 
protection to the interests of all, will be wielded against 
the institutions of the Southern States. 


It will be seen by this statement that in the 
opinion of its authors the anti-slavery charac- 
ter of the Government was the cause of the bit- 
terness of the war, and that the indications of 
an extreme anti-slavery policy served to divide 
the Northern people and exasperate the South- 
ern. This, therefore, was the charge made 
against the Government at the time: that by an 
extreme anti-slavery course it would violate 
the Constitution and ultimately destroy, instead 
of restoring, the Union, which was the desire 
of all. There was truth in this charge. The 
expression of Congress at the session of July, 
1861, had passed away, and the Government 
was advancing step by step to a proclamation 
of emancipation. Still an apparent or real re- 
luctance thus to advance was manifest on the 
part of the President. His own declarations 
show that a most extreme pressure was put 
upon him to cause the use of his power for the 
destruction of slavery. The extreme anti- 
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slavery men were resolved to control the Goy- 
ernment and wield it to their purposes, and by 
them the pressure was made to achieve their 
object. The answer of the delegates presents 
the various views relative to this point. They 
say: 

How can we, by er Sakae you now ask, re- 
lieve you and the country from the increasing pres- 
sure to which you refer? We will not allow ourselves 
to think that the proposition is, that we consent to 
give up slavery, to the end that the Hunter proclama- 
tion may be let loose on the Southern people, for it is 
too well known that we would not be parties to any 
such measure, and we have too much respect for you 
to imagine you would propose it. Can it mean that 
by sacrificing our interest in slavery we appease the 
spirit that controls that pressure, cause it to be with- 
drawn, and rid the country of the pestilent agitation 
of the slavery question? We are forbidden so to 
think, for that spirit would not be satisfied with the 
liberation of seven hundred thousand slaves, and 


cease its agitation, while three millions remain in 
bondage. Can it mean that by abandoning slavery in 


our States, we are removing the pressure from you 
and the country, by eee a oy see on the 
line of the cotton States? We are forbidden so to 
think, because it is known that we are, and we believe 
that you are, unalterably opposed to any division at 
all. We would oee.4 to think that you desire this 
concession as a p edge of our support, and thus enable 
you to withstand a pressure which weighs heavily on 
youand the country. Mr. President, no such sacrifice 
isn ry to secure our support. Confine yourself 
to your constitutional authority; confine your subor- 
dinates within the same limits; conduct this war 
solely for the pu of restoring the Constitution to 
its legitimate authority ; concede to each State and its 
loyal citizens their just rights, and we are wedded to 
you by indissoluble ties. 


Such were the views entertained of the 
policy of the Government by those who sus- 
tained it in the conduct of the war, but who 
were opposed to its political and anti-slavery 
principles. (See Pusric Documents.) 

This measure of emancipation with compen- 
sation soon proved a failure. Kentucky re- 
fused to act upon it. Maryland gave it no 
heed. Missouri was disposed to adopt it, but 
Congress expired without making any appro- 
priation for the purpose. The next Congress 
will be less disposed to approve it than the 
last, as many of the States have protested 
against being taxed for any such purpose. 

Bills were passed by Congress and approved 
by the Executive to open diplomatic relations 
with Hayti and Liberia. All the other meas- 
ures of the same character at this session were 
likewise approved. Atthe same time military 
governors had been appointed in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Louisiana, on the principle 
that the State still lived and was a part of the 
Union, while some of its citizens were in a 
condition of hostility to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was the duty of the governors to 
protect those loyal to the Constitution, who 
were considered as composing the State. 

Near the 1st of July the following singular 
method was adopted to furnish the Govern- 
ment with new levies of troops. A letter was 
drawn up by the Governor of New York, with 
the concurrence of one or two others, and copies 
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sent to all the governors of the Federal States 
for their signatures. It was addressed to the 
President, and suggested that he had better 
‘call more troops into the field. The President 


replied, saying that he thought so too. The 
correspondence was as follows: 


To the President: The undersigned, governors 
of States of the Union, impressed with the be- 
lief that the citizens of the States which they re- 
spectively represent are of one accord in the h 
desire that the recent successes of the Federal arms 
may be followed up by measures which must ensure the 
speedy restoration of the Union, and believing that in 
view of the important military movements now in 

rogress, and the reduced condition of our effective 

orces in the field, resulting from the usual and un- 
avoidable casualties of the service, that the time has 
arrived for prompt and vigorous measures to be 
adopted by the people in support of the t inter- 
ests committed to your charge, we respectfully request, 
if it meets with your entire approval, that you at once 
call upon the several States for such number of men 
as may be required to fill up all the military organi 
tions now in the field, and add to the armies hereto- 
fore organized such additional number of men as ref 
in your judgment, be necessary to garrison and hold 
all the numerous cities and military positions that 
have been captured by our armies, and to speedily 
crush the rebellion that still exists in several of the 
Southern States, thus practically restoring to the civi- 
lized world our great and good Government. All be- 
lieve that the decisive momentis near at hand, and to 
that end the a tg of the United States are desirous 
to aid promptly in furnishing all reénforcements that 
you may deem needful to sustain our Government, 

IsrazL WasuBurne, Jr., Gov. of Maine. 

N. S. Berry, Gov. of New Hampshire. 

Frepericx Hotsroox, Gov. of Vermont. 

Wx. A. Bockincuam, Gov. of Connecticut. 

E. D. Morean, Gov. of New York. 

Cuas. S. Otpen, Gov. of New Jersey. 

A. G. Curtin, Goy. of Pennsylvania. 

A. W. Braprorp, Gov. of Maryland. 

F. H. Prerpont, Gov. of Virginia. 

Austin Bair, Gov. of Michigan. 

J. B. Teupte, Pres. Mil. Board of Kentucky. 

Anprew Jounson, Gov. of Tennessee. 

H. R. Gameste, Gov. of Missouri. 

C. P. Morton, Gov. of Indiana. 

Davin Top, Gov. of Ohio. : , 

ALEXANDER Ramsey, Gov. of Minnesota. 

Ricwarp Yates, Gov. of Illinois. 

Epwarp Satouon, Gov. of Wisconsin. 


REPLY QF THE PRESIDENT. 

Executive Mansion, Wasuineton, July 1.—Gentle- 
men: Fully concurring in the wisdom of the views 
expressed to me in so patriotic a manner by you in 
the communication of the 28th day of June, I have de- 
cided to call into the service an additional force of 
three hundred thousand men. I suggest and recom- 
mend that the troops should be chiefly of infantry. 
The quota of your State would be . I trust that 
they may be enrolled without delay, so as to bring this 
unnecessary and- injurious civil war to 4 speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion. An order fixing the quota of 
the respective States will be issued by the War De- 
partment to-morrow. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This was the first call for three hundred 
thousand men. : 

In August charges were made against the 
President in the name of “ twenty millions of 
people,” in the most radical anti-slavery press, 
stating “that a great proportion of those who 
triumphed in his election are sorely disappoint- 
ed and deeply pained by the policy he seems 
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to be pursuing with regard to the slaves 
of the rebels.” “You are strangely and 
disastrously remiss in the discharge of your 
official and imperative duty with regard to the 
emancipation provisions of the new confisca- 
tion act.” It was further added: 


We complain that the Union cause has suffered, and 
is now suffering immensely, from mistaken deference 
to rebel slavery. Had you, sir, in your inaugural ad- 
dress, unmistakably given notice that, in case the re- 
bellion already commenced were persisted in, and 

our efforts to preserve the Union and enforce the 
on should be resisted by armed foree, you would 
recognize no loyal person as rightfully held in slavery 
by a traitor, we believe the rebellion would therein 
have received a staggering if not fatal blow. 


President Lincoln took notice of these 
charges, and replied by explaining the policy 
he was pursuing in these words: 


As to the policy I “‘seem to be pursuing,” as you 
say, I have not meant to leave any one in doubt. 
would save the Union. I would save it the short- 
est way under the Constitution, The sooner the na- 
tional authority can be restored the nearer the Union 
will be “the Union as it was.” If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time save slavery, I do not agree withthem. If 
there be those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not 
not agree with them. My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to save 
to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing a slave I would do it, and if I could save 
it by pe 2 all the slaves I would doit; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I 
would also do that. What I do about slavery and the 
colored race, I do because I believe it helps to save 
this Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do 
not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall 
do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe 
doing more will help the cause. I shall try to correct 
errors when shown to be errors; and I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true 
views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view 
of official duty; and I intend no modification of my 
oft-expressed personal wish that all men everywhere 
could be free. Yours, A. LINCOLN. 


This letter of the President, expressing a pur- 
pose to effect the restoration ofthe Union with- 
out regard to incidental consequences to the 
slaves, was in accordance with the sentiments of 
the great mass of the people in the Federal States, 
including a large portion of his own political 
party. It had the effect for the moment of re- 
viving the confidence of that portion of the 
people not adherents to abolitionism as such, 
that in spite of the “ pressure” the war would 
yet be conducted for the sole purpose of re- 
storing the Union of the States. The anti- 
slavery men were hushed. Their bitter and 
unsparing denunciation of all Northern citizens 
who stood aloof, through patriotic or conscien- 
tious motives, from the strictly anti-slavery 
views and measures of the Government, as 
‘* secessionists” and “ traitors,’ was silenced— 
only, however, to break out again with the 
renewed effort to give another turn to the 
screws under which the President was writh- 
ing. Nevertheless the education of the people 
up to emancipation was becoming more com- 
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plete every day. Asecond call for three hundred 
thousand men was made, but the enlistments 
were slow. Threats of draft and most liberal 
bounties were required. This reluctance among 
the people to enter the ranks of the army was 
ascribed to the policy of the Government in 
not adopting bold emancipation measures. It 
was declared by the advocates of such measures 
that the streets and byways would be’ crowd- 
ed with volunteers to fight for the freedom of 
the “loyal blacks,” and thrice three hun- 
dred thousand could be obtained easily for 
that object. Still the Federal Government 
kept aloof. It was now urged by the advocates 
of emancipation that slavery in the seceded 
States should be treated by the Government as 
a military question. It was contributing nearly 
all the subsistence by which the enemy in arms 
was supported ; it built the greater part of their 
fortifications ; it dug the greater number of 
trenches; it alone enabled nearly all the able- 
bodied whites to join the Confederate army, 
&c. The watchword now was “the abolition . 
of slavery by the force of arms for the sake of 
the Union.” Those who objected to such a 
measure as at least futile, if not likely to be dis- 
astrous to the cause of the country, were put 
to silence by epithets of ‘ disunionists,” ‘ trai- 
tors,” ‘Southern sympathizers,” and threats of 
imprisonment by their fellow citizens as ene- 
mies in disguise. But the Government made 
no proclamation. As late as the 13th of Sep- 
tember the President was visited by a deputa- 
tion representing the Christians in the city of 
Chicago, Illinois, with a memorial requesting 
him to issue a proclamation of emancipation. 
The deputation presented the memorial with 
such reasons in its favor as occurred to their 
minds, to which Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: 


The subject pressor in the memorial is one upon 
which I have thought much for weeks past, and I may 
even say for months. I am approached with the most 
opposite opinions and advice, and that by religious 
men, who are equally certain that they represent the 
Divine will. I am sure that either the one or the 
other class is mistaken in that belief, and perhaps in 
some respect both. I hope it will not be irreverent 
for me to say that if it is probable that God would re- 
veal his will to others, on a point so connected with 
my duty, it might be supposed he would reveal it di- 
rectly to me; ee. unless [ am more deceived in myself 
than I often am, it is my earnest desire to know the 
will of Providence in this matter. And if I can learn 
what it is I will doit! These are not, however, the 
days of miracles, and I suppose it will be granted that 
I am not to expect a direct revelation. I must stud 
the plain physical facts of the case, ascertain what is 

ossible and learn what appears to, be wise and right. 
The subject is difficult, ant good men do not agree. 
But we will talk over the merits of the case. 

What good would a proclamation of emancipation 
from me do, especially as we are now situated? Ido 
not want to issue a document that the whole world 
will see must necessarily be inoperative, like the Pope’s 
bull against the comet! Would my word free the 
slaves, when I cannot even enforce the Constitution 
in the rebel States? Is there a single court, or magis- 
trate, or individual that would be influenced by it 
there? And what reason is there to think it would 
have any greater effect upon the slaves than the late 
law of Congress, which I approved, and which offers 
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protection and freedom to the slaves of rebel masters 
who come within our lines? Yet I cannot learn that 
_ that law has caused a single slave to come over to us, 
And bf a they could be induced by a proclamation 
of om from me to throw themselves upon us, 
what should we do with them? How can we feed and 
care for such a multitude? Gen. Butler wrote me a 
few days since that he was issuing more rations to the 
slaves who have rushed to him than to all the white 
troops under his command. They eat, and that is all; 
though it is trae Gen. Butler is feeding the whites also 
by the thousand; for it nearly amounts to a famine 
. there. If, now, the pressure of the war should call off 
our forces from New Orleans to defend some other 
ae what is to prevent the masters from reducing 
blacks to slavery again; fer I-am told that when- 
ever the rebels take any black prisoners, free or slave, 
they immediately auction them off! They did so with 
those they took from a boat that was und in the 
Tennessee river a few days ago. And then I am very 
ungenerously attacked for it! For instance, when, 
after the late battles at and near Bull Run, an expedi- 
tion went out from Washington under a flag of truce 
tobury the dead and bring in the wounded, and the 
rebels seized the blacks who went along to help and 
sent them into slavery, Horace Greeley said in his 
paper that the Government would probably do nothing 
about it. What could I do! 

Now, then, tell me, if you please, what possible re- 
sult of good would follow the issuing of such a procla- 
mation as you desire? 

The conference continued for an hour and 
then closed with the following remarks by the 
President : 

Do not misunderstand me, because I have mentioned 
these objections. They indicate the difficulties that 
have thus far prevented my action in some such way 
as you desire. I have not decided against a proclama- 
tion of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under 
advisement. And I can assure you that the subject is on 
co mind, by day and night, more than any other. 

Vhatever shall appear to be God's will I will do. 

On the 22d of September, nine days after the 
preceding conference, the President issued his 
proclamation, declaring “that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the 
object of practically restoring the constitutional 
relation between the United States and each of 
the States and the people thereof in which States 
that relation is or may be suspended or dis- 
turbed ;” that at the next session of Congress 
the proposition of emancipation with compen- 
sation in the Union slaveholding States would 
be again recommended ; and that on January 
1st, 1863, “all persons held as slaves within 
any State or designated part of a State the peo- 
ple whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, 
and forever free; and the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recog- 
nize and maintain the freedom of such persons, 
and will do no act or acts to repress such per- 
sons, or any of them, in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom.” (See Pusiio 
DooumeEnts). 

This declaration was received with great joy 
by the anti-slavery portion of the people. 
Those of different views took decided grounds 
against the measure. Their views were ex- 
pressed at the State conventions held in the 
different States preparatory to an approaching 
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election. (See the States respectively.) In the 
Confederate States attempts were made by 
some to use this act for the purpose of exas- 
perating the spirit of the Southern people, but 
there were others who declared it a brutum 
Julmen, which had been exacted of the Federal 
Government, and powerless to injure them. 
The Administration was now completely on an 
anti-slavery platform. The extreme abolition- 
ists had grown from a small handful to a mighty 
host, and held the sword and the purse of the 
nation in their hands, The republican party, 
as such, could only follow the footsteps of their 
leader, and give to his measures their hearty 
support. Or, rather, the fact was that the Pres- 
ident followed the footsteps of the party. As 
is usual, in all parties the men of extreme 
views finally rule, unless they are seasonably 
sloughed off. So the republican party fur- 
nished no exception. They were in advance 
of the President in adopting extreme anti- 
slavery views. On the 13th of March, Con- 
gress passed an act making an additional 
“article of war,” which practically made all 
the camps of the army “cities of refuge” to 
the flying slave. Onthe 17th of July it passed 
another act, declaring forever free the slaves 
of all disloyal persons who escaped or came 
under the control of the Federal Government, 
&e. These acts were expressive of the views 
of the citizens by whom the members of Con- 
gress were elected. They show the change of 
views which had taken place in the minds of 
a majority of the members, when it is remem- 
bered that the same body of men in July, 
1861, adopted aresolution, a part of which was 
as follows: “ That this war is not prosecuted 
upon our part in any spirit of oppression, nor 
for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor 
for the purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established ‘institutions of 
those States; but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution and all laws 
made in pursuance thereof, and to preserve 
Union, with all the dignity, equality, and rights 
of the several States unimpaired,” &c. The 
vote in favor of the resolution, in the Senate, 
was, ayes 30, noes4; in the House, ayes 117, 
noes 2. On the same day on which the procla- 
mation was issued a convention of governors 
from most of the free States assembled in Al- 
toona, in Pennsylvania. The sessions of this 
extraordinary assemblage were held in secret, 
and its designs and proceedings were never 
directly known. It was charged that their 
purpose was to press the Administration 
to place in the hands of persons of strict anti- 
slavery views the execution of military affairs. 
However this may have been, an address was 
prepared and presented in person to the Presi- 
dent, which thus spoke of the emancipation 
proclamation : 


We hail with heartfelt gratitude and encouraged hope 
the proclamation of the President, issued on the 22d 
instant, declaring emancipated from their bondage all 
persons held to service or labor as slaves in the rebel 
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States, whose rebellion shall Jast until the first day of 
January now next ensuing. The right of an. persons 
to retain authority to compel any portion of the sub- 
jects of the national Government to rebel against it, 
or to maintain its enemies, implies in those who are 
allowed possession of such authority the right to rebel 
themselves ; and, therefore, the right to establish mar- 
tial law or military government in a State or Terri- 
tory in rebellion, implies the right and duty of the 
Government to liberate the minds of all men living 
therein by appropriate proclamations and assurances 
of protection, in order that all who are capable, intel- 
lectually and morally, of loyalty and obedience, may 
not be forced into treason as the ayn tools of 
rebellious traitors. To have continued indefinitely the 
most efficient cause, support, and stay of the rebellion, 
would have been, in our judgment, ‘unjust to the loyal 
people whose treasures and lives arg made a willing 
sacrifice on the altar of patriotism—would have dis- 
criminated against the wife who is compelled to sur- 
render her husband, against the parent who is to sur- 
render his child to the hardships of the camp and the 
perils of battle, in favor of rebel masters permitted to 
retain their slaves. It would have been a final decision 
alike against Algae! bait a the rights and dignity 
of the Government, and against sound and wise na- 
tional policy. The decision of the President to strike 
at the root of the rebellion will lend new vigor to the 
efforts and new life and hope to the hearts of the peo- 

le. Cordially tendering to the President our respect- 

ul assurances of et ng and official confidence, we 
trust and believe that the policy now inaugurated will 
be crowned with success, will give speedy and trium- 
phant victories over our enemies, and secure to this 
nation and this people the raeomy and favor of Al- 
mighty God, We believe that the blood of the heroes 
who have already fallen, and those who may yet give 
their lives to their country, will not have been shed in 
vain. 

This address was signed by the following 
governors of States: A. G. Curtin, Penn.; 
John A. Andrew, Mass.; Richard Yates, Ill. ; 
Israel Washburne, jr., Me. ; Edward Salomon, 
Wis. ; Samuel J. Kirkwood, Iowa; O. P. Mor- 
ton, Ind., by D. G. Rose, his representative ; 
Wm. Sprague, R. I.; F. H. Pierpont, Western 
Va.; David Tod, Ohio; N. 8. Berry, N. H.; 
and Austin Blair, Mich. 

The only ground upon which the Government 
could rest for authority to adopt this measure 
was, that it was a military necessity. Whether 
it was so or not, this is not the place to argue. 
In estimating public measures, however, in the 
light of history, facts should be considered. 
The white male population of the Federal 
States was 13,690,864. The white male popu- 
lation of the Confederate States was 5,449,- 
463. Thenumber of troops which the Federal 
Government had called into the field was up- 
ward of 1,000,000. (See Army, Unirep 
Srares.) The number of troops which the 
Confederate Government had in the field was 
400,000. (See Army, ConrepErATE.) The Fed- 
eral Government had a navy which was only 
third in rank in the world, and more ironclads 
than any other nation. (See Navy, Unitep 
Srares.) The Confederate Government had a 
navy, which at that time consisted of a single 
ship on the ocean. (See Navy, CoNFEDERATE.) 
The people of the Federal States had a com- 
merce afloat all over the world. The people of 
the Confederate States had not a single com- 
mercial vessel that dared to venture freely upon 
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the ocean. The people of the Federal States 
were the rivals of the greatest nations in man- 
ufactures of every kind. The people of the 
Confederate States had few manufactures, and 
those of inferior articles. The Government of 
the Federal States possessed the Treasury of the 
United States, a nation of eighty years, with its 
vast resources. The Confederate States had no 
treasury nor financial resources. The am- 
bassadors and representatives of the former 
were welcomed at every court in the world. 
The representatives of the latter were not ree- 
ognized anywhere. 

Five days before the proclamation was is- 
sued, the battle of Antietam was fought, which 
was the turning point of the war, and decided 
it in favor of the Federal States. . 

The Secretary of War, in his report at the 
commencement of the session of Congress, De- 
cember, 1862, thus describes the military ne- 
cessity which rendered emancipation neces- 
sary : 


It is seen that a force has been placed by the people 
of the United States at the command of the Govern- 
ment to maintain its authority more mighty in all the 
elements of warlike power than was ever before array- 
ed under one banner. How shall that force be em- 
rere To smite the enemy on every hand, to at- 
tack his armies and strongholds, to occupy his 
ports, clear the great rivers of the West of his obstruc- 
tions, and pause not until he is subdued, is our plain 
duty. Above all, it is our duty to disdain no legiti- 
mate aid that may save the lives of our gallant soldiers, 
diminish their labors, provide for their wants, and 
lessen the burdens of our pene No aphorism is more 
universally received than that “the sole object of 
a justwar is to make the enemy feel the evils of his 
injustice, and by his sufferings amend his ways; he 
must, therefore, be attacked in his most accessible 
quarter.” 

The power of the rebels rests upon their peculiar 
system of labor, which keeps laborers on their planta- 
tions to support owners who are devoting their time 
and strength to destroy our armies and destroy our 
Government, Whenever that system is in hostility to 
the Government, it is, in my opinion, the duty of those 
conducting the war to strike down the system, and 
turn against the rebels the productive power that up- 
holds the insurrection. Rightly organized in the re- 
covered territory, the laborers of the rebel States will 
not only aid in holding fortified positions, but their 
labor will, as in India, free the white soldier from the 
most unwholesome exposure of the South. They 
will cultivate the corn and forage which will feed our 
cavalry and artillery horses, and save the country a 
portion of the enormous burden now attending their 
purchase and transport from the North. 

A population of four millions true to the interests of 
the Union, with slight assistance from the army, will, 
under proper regulation and government, be of the 
greatest assistance in holding the territory once re- 
covered, The principal or es of the South are the 
product exclusively of their labor.. If protected upon 
the lands they have heretofore cultivated, with some 
organization, and with aap ort from small detachments 
oP ioral troops, they would not only produce much of 
what is needed to feed our armies and their trains, but 
they would forever cut off from the rebellion the re- 
sources of a country thus occupied. 


On the ist of January, 1863, the emancipa- 
tion was made absolute in the Confederate 
States, with the exception of a few districts, 
by the proclamation of President Lincoln. 

The proclarhation closes with these words: 
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And by virtue of the power, and for the pu 
aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons held 
as slaves within said designated States and parts of 
States are and henceforward shall be free; and that 
the Executive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding ry a 3 
recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin epee the people so declared to 
be free to abstain from all violence, unless in necessa 
self-defence; and I recommend to them that, in 
eases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasona- 


ble 
And i further declare and make known that such 


persons of suitable condition will be received into the © 


armed service of the United States to garrison forts, 
positions, stations, and other places, and to man ves- 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of 
justice, warranted by the Constitution upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 


Thus the consummation of the original anti- 
slavery views was verbally reached. But it 
was attended with disunion, war, and blood. 

The consequences of such a measure on the 
part of the Government depend to a certain 
extent upon its future action. It satisfied for 
the moment the extreme anti-slavery friends of 
the Administration. They, however, insisted 
that the military action of the Government 
should be made strictly to conform to this 
proclamation. How far they were successful 
the events of the year 1863 will demonstrate. 

It is natural to suppose that the military op- 
erations of the Government could not escape 
the effects of this gradual change of policy, 
which was taking place in the Administration 
during 1862, especially as the Cabinet con- 
tained members who were desirous of seeing 
this change made. The singular inconsisten- 
cy was presented of removing a commanding 
general of the army for certain consequences 
alleged to flow from his actions, while those 
consequences were declared in a degree to 
have created the “military necessity ’ which 
justified the Government in adopting the fa- 
vorite measure of its political friends. For 
the military campaigns of 1862, see Army Op- 
ERATIONS. The effort, however, was made by 
the Government to secure an approval of its 
measures not only from the officers of the ar- 
my and navy, but from all the people, by des- 
ignating dissentients as “ disloyal ” and subject- 
ing the boldest to a sudden and secret arrest 
and imprisonment. (See Haseas.Corpus.) The 
dissentients were thereby cut off from exert- 
ing any influence whatever in favor of their 
peculiar views except by that last implement 
of constitutional liberty,—the secret ballot. 
The year closed with the friends of the Ad- 
ministration worsted at the polls at almost 
every election. 

It is designed in this article to notice only 
the political action of the Goverriment during 
the year. Whatever relates to its finances or 
foreign relations, which were conducted with 
much suecess, or to its immense army and 
great navy, or to its conduct of the war with 
the seceded States, will be found elsewhere 


the military and naval authorities thereof, will 
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under appropriate titles. So likewise the com- 
merce of the country and the developments of 
the respective States. The legislation of Con- 
gress will be found elsewhere. 

The tae made by Congress at the 
session closing in the summer of 1862, were 
summarily as follows: 

Legislative, executive, and miscellaneous,. $13,997,594 


Support of army for 1862...............- 238,548,438 
Support of navy for 1862........+++2-+6- 80,486,291 
Diplomatic and consular.............+.. 1,235,889 
Army for 1862 and 1863............ eweee 542,346,346 
Navy for 1862 and 1863......... sests dens 42,741,338 
Indian Department............ceeeeeeeee 2,117,962 
Post Office Department...............0++ 14,744,800 
Military Academy........... hkWNe esse ee 156,211 
BMorGheaQOntes. ciawas stinks Jc dsdvaes --- 7,036,000 
Invalid and other pensions............++ 1,450,6 
Treaty with Hanover...........se0cecees 44,497 
Rotel sgsidoka cath acandavenesaeiesd $894,905,966 


The act passed at the same session for the 
collection of taxes in the seceded States, was 
expected to give the United States the com- 
plete title to all property of its enemies in those 
States which could be seized and held. It pro- 
vided that in all States where obstruction was 
made to the collection of the taxes by reason of 
the war, they become chargeable upon all 
lands within the same, which may thereby be 
forfeited to the United States, and a summary 
sale of the same “in fee simple, free and dis- 
charged from all prior liens, incumbrances, 
right, title, and claim whatsoever.” 

Another act was passed, bestowing pensions 
upon invalid soldiers and the relatives of those 
who died: 

Every soldier discharged for wounds received 
in service, or sickness contracted after the day 
of his enlistment, is entitled to an Invalid Pen- 
sion. 

A full pension for a soldier is $8 per month 
from the day of his discharge, if he applies for 
it within one year from the date of his dis- 
charge. If he is not fully disabled, he is not 
entitled to a full pension, but to that portion 
of a pension corresponding with his disability. 
If he is but one fourth disabled, he is entitled 
to that portion of a pension. Pensions are 
based on the soldier’s degree of disability at 
the time he makes his application. 

Pensions are payable each year, on the fourth 
of March and the fourth of September. 

Widows of officers, soldiers, or seamen, dy- 
ing of wounds received or of disease contract- 
ed in the military or naval service, are entitled 
to pensions, to date from the day of the sol- 
dier’s death; also children, under 16 years of 
age, of such deceased person, if there is no 
widow surviving, or from the time of the wid- 
ow’s re-marriage. 

Mothers of officers, soldiers, or seamen, de- 
ceased as aforesaid, providing the latter have 
left neither widow nor children under 16 years 
of age, and providing, also, that the mother 
was dependent, wholly or in part, on the de- 
ceased for support. The mother’s dependence 
must be clearly established. 
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Sisters under 16 years of age of such deceased 
persons dependent on the latter, wholly or in 
part, for support, provided there are no right- 
ful claimants of either of the three last preced- 
ing classes. 

No class of persons is provided for by the 
pension law except the abovenamed five. 

The soldier disabled by sickness is as much 
entitled to a pension as though he were wound- 
ed. Pensions will be granted as soon after 
they are applied for as the necessary proof can 
be made, and the necessary examination gone 
through with, if the claim is properly pre- 
pared. For other important acts see ConeREss, 
hp A 
A treaty was negotiated with Great Britain 
and ratified unanimously by the Senate for the 
suppression of the slave trade. It defined and 
settled within specified limits the right of 
search, which had been a fruitful source of 
vexation between the two countries for many 
years. A similar treaty for the same object 
was once negotiated with Great Britain by Mr. 
John Q. Adams, and confirmed by the Ameri- 
can Senate with a single amendment, striking 
out the privilege of search in American waters. 
This was not acceded to by England, and that 
treaty failed. Since that time various efforts to 
adjust the question have been made, but it has 
remained open—one party frequently exercising 
the right of visit, if not of search, the other re- 
sisting and complaining of it as an insult and 
aggression, often threatening serious misunder- 
standing between the two nations. In the 
present instance Great Britain accedes to the 
exception, and also confines the exercise of the 
search to particular vessels, stated in the treaty. 
See Pustio Documents. 

On the 21st of February the first execution 
under the Federal laws for the suppression of 
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the slave trade took place in New York. The 
victim was Nathaniel Gordon, captain of the 
slaver Erie. He was a native of the State 
of Maine. 

During the year diplomatic relations were 
epened with Hayti and St. Domingo, in com- 
pliance with an act.of Congress. , 

At the close of the year but one sentiment 
animated the people of the Federal States— 
that was the restoration of the Union and the 
preservation of the integrity of the country. 
However much some portions of the citizens 
might differ from the Administration on minor 
questions growing out of the existing circum- 
stances, yet such was the patriotism and the 
deyotion of all to these leading objects, that 
the treasure expended and the lives sacrificed 
would be regarded as a drop compared with 
bao would be expended if required to suc- 
ceed. 

Nothing had, however, taken place up to that 
time of the year which indicated any such 
change of views as would allow of an amicable 
agreement between the people and Government 
of the Confederate States and the people and 
Government of the Federal States on the great 
question at issue between them—that of negro 
slavery. To the North no prospect was 
presented of a close of the war and perma- 
nent peace, except by so far destroying the 
Southern people as to make further resistance 
an impossibility; to the South there was 
no prospect of achieving their independence 
through the weariness or exhaustion of the 
North, nor any inducement voluntarily to re- 
turn to the Union, arising out of a change 
of views or a disposition to concession on 
the part of the Federal Government. The 
year 1863 began with fiery Mars in the ascen- 
dant. 
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VAN BUREN, Marrry, ex-President of the 
United States, born at Kinderhook, Columbia 
co., N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, died at his residence, 
Lindenwald, in the same town, July 24, 1862. 
He commenced the study of law at the age of 
14, was admitted to the bar of Columbia county 
in 1803, and appointed surrogate of that county 
in 1808. In 1812, having been for some years 
prominent as a member of the democratic party, 
he was elected to the State Senate, where he 
gave a hearty support to the war with Great 
Britain. He was elected in 1814 attorney-gen- 
eral of the State, and in 1816 retlected to the 
State Senate. In 1818 he effected a new organ- 
ization of the democratic party of the State, 
known for many years afterward as the Albany 
Regency, in opposition to De Witt Clinton, 
whom he formerly supported. The next year 
he was removed from the attorney-generalship. 
In 1821 he was elected to the United States 


Senate, and the same year was chosen a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention. In 
1827 he was again elected to the Senate, but 
resigned in 1828 on being chosen governor of 


New York, after the death of Governor Clin- © 


ton. In March, 1829, he became a member of 
Gen. Jackson’s Cabinet, as Secretary of State, 
and in April, 1831, was appointed minister to 
England, and entered upon his duties, but the 
Senate, in its next session (Dec. 1831), by the 
casting vote of John C. Calhoun, then Vice- 
President, rejected his nomination ; he returned 
in 1832, and was elected the same year Vice- 
President. In 1836 he was chosen President 
by a large majority over Gen. Harrison. 
The period of his administration was one of 
great financial embarrassment to the country, 
the great commercial crisis of 1837 occurring 
at its very commencement. The passage of 
the Independent Treasury Bill, which he strong- 
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ly advocated, and other plans for relief to the 
country, were the most important of the legis- 
lative measures of his administration. He took 
vigorous measures to prevent American aid to 
the Canadian insurrection of 1838, better known 
as the Patriot War. In 1840 he was a candi- 
date for reélection, but was defeated by Gen. 
Harrison, the embarrassments of the people 
being attributed to the party whose standard 
bearer he was. In 1848 he was nominated as 
the candidate of the ‘‘ Free Democracy,” whose 
motto was the “ Non-extension of Slavery to 
the Territories,” for the Presidency, in oppo- 
sition to Gen. Cass, who was the candidate of 
the regular democrats, and to Gen. Taylor, the 
candidate of the whig party. Gen. Taylor was 
elected in consequence of this division of his 
opponents. In 1853-1855 Mr. Van Buren made 
an extensive tour in Europe. For a more full 
account of Mr. Van Buren’s political career and 
history see vol. xvi. New American Cyclopedia, 
p. 15, art. Van Buren, Martin. 

VERMONT, the only State of the Union 
which has remained nearly stationary in popu- 
lation during the ten years ending June, 1860, 
is saved from an actual loss by only one third 
of one per cent. The actual increase of the 

pulation during that period was 978. (See 

NITED STarEs.) 

The elections in the State take place annually 
on the Ist Tuesday of September. In 1862 the 
State officers and Legislature and members of 
Congress were elected. The voters of the State 
were divided into two parties, the republican 
and the democratic. A convention of delegates 
from the former was held at Montpelier, on the 
9th of July, and nominated, for reélection, as 
governor, Francis Holbrook ; for lieutenant 
governor, Paul Dillingham; for treasurer, J. 
G. Page. The first and last were republicans, 
the second a democrat. The views of the con- 
vention were expressed by the adoption of 
resolutions “in favor of the confiscation of the 
slaves and property of rebels, urging the speedy 
and effectual suppression of the rebellion, ap- 
proving the general policy of the national Ad- 
ministration, and pledging Vermont to furnish 
men and money to the last extent of her ability ; 
tendering hearty thanks to the brave and pa- 
-triotic soldiers in the field, and thanking Gov- 
ernor Holbrook for‘ the prompt manner in 
which he tendered to the President Vermont’s 
quota of 300,000 additional soldiers. 

“ Another resolution, accepting certain spe- 
cial acts of President Lincoln as pledges that 
the Government has cut itself free from all 
complicity with slavery, was, after an animated 
debate, adopted with but few dissenting voices.” 

A convention of delegates from the demo- 
cratic party was subsequently held, which 
nominated for governor Benj. H. Smalley; 
lieutenant governor, E. A. Chapin; State treas- 
urer, George Washburn. The views of the 
convention were expressed by the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the present distracted state of our 
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national affairs, and having continued confidence in 
the national and conservative principles and practices 
of the democratic arty, we recommend to democrats 
the preservation of the democratic organization as one 
of the methods of patriotically saving the country. 

Ftesolved, That it is the duty of every citizen in the 
present national crisis to mrepert the Government ‘in 
all constitutional efforts to subdue the existing rebel- 
lion and vindicate the authority of the Constitution 
over the whole country. 

Stesolved, That while we regret the existence of four 
or five millions of negroes in this country as slaves, 
we are unwilling to sacrifice the Constitution and the 
Union, or the interests of the white race, for the fan- 
cied or real grievances of the black race. 

Stesolved, That the abolition and radical opinions of 
@ portion of the people of the North have been largely 
productive of the present war and national difficulties, 
and we record our hearty condemnation of the action 
of that class of our citizens in Congress or elsewhere. 


The votes of the electors for 1862 were given 
as follows: republican, 30,032 ; democratic, 
3,724. The majority of President Lincoln in 
1860 over all others was 22,970. The Legisla- 
ture elected was without any party division. It 
convened on the second Thursday in October. 
The message of the governor thus describes the 
political views of the people of the State: 

It is an occasion for renewed congratulation that the 
people of Vermont have again shown their devotion to 
the cause of the Union by laying aside, almost unani- 
mously, all considerations of a partisan character and 
uniting in earnest support of the national Government, 
which is charged with the high duty of defending and 
maintaining that sacred cause. The position of Ver- 
mont in this great life-struggle of the nation can nei- 
ther be questioned nor misunderstood. The blood of 
her sons has reddened many batile-fields, and their 
valor and endurance have vindicated her historical 
renown. Her people admit no thought of concession 
to or compromise with the causeless and wicked re- 
bellion now striking at the vitals of the nation, and 
their determination is fixed to endure and fight and 
sacrifice till the Government established by the wisdom, 
the patriotism, and blood of our fathers is restored in 
its beneficent and rightful sway over every portion of 
our Union. : 

The receipts into the State treasury for the 
year ending September 1, 1862, were $1,442,- 
509, and the disbursements $1,218,250, leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $224,250. The 
liabilities of the State on September 1 were 
$1,164,977, and the resources $552,868, of 
which $234,988 is a balance due from the 
United States. The indebtedness of the State 
in excess of its resources is funded in State 
bonds, payable in ten years from June 1, 1860. 
The expenses of the ensuing year were esti- 
mated at $1,334,839. 

Solomon Foot was reélected by the Legis- 
lature as senator in Congress, and L. P. Polard 
was reélected chief justice of the State. 

The number of men sent to the army previous 
to the call in July for 300,000 men was 10,065. 
In answer to the call of July 4,164 volunteered, 
and in answer to the call for nine months’ men 
4,777 volunteered. The entire quota of the 
State was completed without a draft. 

There are three colleges in the State, two 
theological schools, and three medical schools. 

The number of academies in the State is 84, 
of private and select schools 292. The num- 
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ber of common school districts in the State is 
2,928; the number of children between four 


and eighteen years of age 89,599; the number’ 


of them attending schools 63,728. The amount 
of public money distributed was $105,165. 

VIRGINIA, the most populous of the South- 
ern States, increased in the number of inhabi- 
tants 174,657 during the ten years ending June 
1860. (See Unirep Srarzs for further details 
of the census.) 

The State of Virginia, by its local position 
and resources, occupied the most prominent 
position in the Confederate States. The Con- 
federate capital was located within her bor- 
ders, and the strength of the Confederacy was 
exerted to preserve her from occupation by 
the Federal troops. The considerations which 
induced the State to secede from the Union 
were stated by the governor, in a message to 
the Legislature of the State, on the 6th of 
Jan. 1862, to have been as follows: 


Virginia dissolved her connection with the Govern- 
ment of the United States on the 17th day of April 
last, having watched closely the political conduct of 
President Lincoln and his cabinet from the 4th of 
March preceding. A large portion of our people be- 
lieved, from the revelations of his inaugural message, 
that he designed to subjugate the South, and much of 
his policy, as developed in the first six weeks of his 
administration, tended to confirm and strengthen this 
belief. The appearance of his proclamation, however, 
calling on Virginia and other States for volunteers, 
removed all doubts, and made it plain and palpable 
that subjugation was his object. He had revealed 
his purpose by the issue of his proclamation, to use 
Virginians, if possible, in coercing their Southern 
slaveholding brethren into submission to his will and 
obedience to his Government and authority. Virgi- 
nia, seeing that the only hope of preserving her rights 
and honor as a State, and the liberties of her people, 
consisted in dissolving her connection with the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and resuming her sove- 
reignty, adopted that course, and subsequently deter- 
mined to unite her destiny with her Southern sisters. 
She did so; and her convention, being at the time in 
session, adopted such ordinances and regulations as 
were necessary to protect her citizens against the 
machinations of enemies at home and the encroach- 
ments of enemies from abroad. 

Events that have transpired since the 17th day of 
April last have more than confirmed the worst appre- 
hensions of the people of Virginia, and have furnished 
an ample and complete justification for the secession 
of the State. All the wicked results apprehended 
when she seceded have been fearfully realized, and 
they now constitute an important chapter in the his- 
aL of the stirring times in which we live. 

uch were the considerations that influenced and 
determined the action of Virginia. 


The term of office of the governor expires on 
Jan. 1, 1864. The Legislature of the State 
assembles annually at Richmond on the second 
Monday of January. Some matters of a gen- 
eral interest took place at the regular session 
in 1862. Two Senators were elected to the 
Confederate Congress, viz., R. M. T. Hunter 
and Wm. Ballard Preston. The other candi- 
dates nominated were James Barbour and Wm. 
©. Rives. The State convention had, at its 
last session, passed a bill providing for the en- 
rollment of free negroes to be drafted to serve 
in the Confederate army for the term of one 
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hundred and eighty days. <A bill was passed 
subjecting the enrolling officers to a fine of fifty 
to a hundred dollars for neglect to discharge 
their duty. An amendment to reduce the time 
to one hundred and twenty days, out of regard 
to the families of the negroes, was rejected. 

On the successes of the Federal troops in 
Kentucky and North Carolina, the governor 
sent a message to the Legislature, urging them 
to prepare for the danger which threatened. 
He said: 

“A crisis is upon us. The results of recent rever- 
ses to our arms at Mill Springs, Fort Henry, and 
Roanoke Island appeal in the strongest terms to our 
patriotism, and demand an exhibition of all our ener- 
gies, an uncompromising spirit, and stern and deter- 
mined resolution. 

The exigencies of the times are not duly appreciat- 
ed by many of our people ; the dangers which environ 
us are too lightly estimated. We must see and feel 
their imminence before we can be aroused to that 
action which is necessary to save us from alarming 
ills, and to avert evils which threaten our existence, 
our peace, and our organization as a government. 

It cannot but be apparent to every mind that the 
object of our enemies is to cut off our southern con- 
nections by railroad and otherwise, and to defeat the 
transportation of troops from one point to another 
with certainty and celerity, as our necessities may 
demand. This result accomplished, and one at 
step will have been taken toward their success and our 
subjugation.” 

He further remarked that the capture of 
Richmond, which is the special purpose of the 
Federal Government, would be an irreparable 
blow to the Confederate cause, as the city was 
rendering it great aid by its mechanical and 
manufacturing resources. Therefore, in order 
to save that city and other cities, and prevent 
the subjugation of Virginia, he proposed that 
the male inhabitants of all the cities and towns 
be subjected to ordinary and extraordinary 
draft, by which means all males between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty would be available for 
the defence of the State. He also proposed 
that the Legislature should require all places 


of business to be closed at 2 o’clock p.m., and - 


the whole force drafted as aforesaid to turn out 
for discipline and instruction. 

On the eall for troops by the Confederate 
Government, the Legislature passed a bill 
which provided for filling up the companies in 
the field to 100 men, authorized the governor 
to call for volunteers, and, if the requisite 
number was not obtained, to make a draft from 
the enrolled militia. 

Even at this date the distillation of whiskey 
had increased to such an extent as to affect the 
supply of corn. Two hundred establishments 
had commenced within six months. Petitions 
from all quarters of the State were sent to the 
Legislature, requesting that its distillation 
should be prohibited. This was done by an 
act of that body. 

An other act was passed prohibiting the is- 
sue of licenses to sell any kind of merchandise 
to foreign-born citizens who had not been 
naturalized. The reason of this was, because 
such persons, in order to avoid the draft for 
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soldiers put themselves under the protection of 
foreign co nv 

Another act prohibited the issue of licenses 
for a less period than a year, and annulled the 
ae to dealers to close out by auction. 

nstead of increasing, this measure diminished 
the State revenue. The first week in May was 
signalized as the great week of auctions in 
Richmond. Many first-class houses were thus 
closed. The blockade prevented these houses 
from replenishing their stocks of goods, but 
they would have continued in business with 
the remnants of their stock if they had been 
allowed to take out licenses for fractions of a 
year, and then sell out at auction. 

The regular session of the Legislature closed 
in March, but an extra session was commenced 
soon after. 

As the Federal army approached the capital, 
Richmond, the determination of the authorities 
to defend itincreased. It was regarded as the 
point in which “centered the hopes and ap- 
prehensions of the South.” The Legislature 
adopted a resolution relative to its defence, 
and the governor issued the following procla- 
mation: 

The General Assembly of this commonwealth havin 
resolved that “‘ the capital of the State shall be defend- 
ed to the last extremity, if such defence is in accord- 
ance with the views of the President of the Confederate 
States, and having declared that whatever destruction 
and loss of peepee of the State or individuals shall 
thereby result will be cheerfully submitted to, and this 
action being warmly approved and seconded by the 
Executive, 

Therefore, I do hereby request all officers who are 
out of service, from any cause, and all others who may 
be willing to unite in defending the capital of this State, 
to assemble this evening at the City Hall, at 5 o’clock, , 
and proceed forthwith to organize a force to co-operate 
with the Tredegar battalion, and any other force which 
may be detailed for the purpose indicated. The organ- 
ization, upon being reported to the Executive, will be 

ized and pr y officered, as prescribed by law, 
and be subject to the orders of the Governor, for local 
defence, under lations to be hereafter prescribed. 

Prompt and efficient action is absolutely necessary. 
We have a gallant army in the field, upon whom we 
fully and confidently rely; but no effort should be 
spared which can contribute to the noble object. The 
capital of ste Fray must not be surrendered. Virgin- 
ians must rally to the rescue. 

Given under my hand and under the seal of the 
[z. s.] the Commonwealth, at Richmond, this 15th day 

of May, 1862, and in the eighty-sixth year of the 


Commonwealth. 
JOHN LETCHER. 


The following resolution relative to partisan 
rangers was adopted on May 17: 


Whereas this General Assembly places a high esti- 

mate upon the value of the ranger or partisan service 
in bp eeney the present war to a successful issue, 
and regards it as perfectly legitimate, and it gets, tae 
derstood that a Federal commander on the northern 
“border of Virginia has intimated his purpose, if such 
service be not discontinued, to lay waste by fire the 
portion of our territory at present under his power: 
_ Resolved by the General Assembly, That, in its opin- 
ion, the policy of-employing such rangers and partisans 
ought to be carried out energetically, both by the au- 
thorities of this State and of the Confederate States, 
without the slightest regard to such threats. 


A message of the governor to the Legisla- 
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ture at the beginning of this extra session, May 
5, states that a conscription act has been passed 
by the Confederate Congress. His views in 
relation to it were thus expressed: 


Since your adjournment the Confederate Congress 
have passed a conscription bill, which relieves the 
General Assembly, in a great measure, from the neces- 
sity of further legislation in regard to military matters. 
This bill divests the State authorities of all control over 
the troops of Virginia, and vests in the Confederate 
Government the power to enroll all persons between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, organize them, 
commission the officers, call them into service, and dis- 
pose of them in such manner as they may deem ad- 
visable. 

It is my deliberate conviction that this act is wncon- 
stitutional, but, taking into consideration the peculiar 
condition of affairs existing at the time of its . 
I forbear to debate the question at present. When the 
war is ended we can discuss these questions, and so 
settle them as to oa the rights of the States. Har- 
mony, unity, and conciliation are indispensable to suc- 
cess now, and I will, as the Executive of the State (pro- 
testing against it as an infringement of State rights), 
acquiesce in its passage, and respectfully and earnestly 
urge upon our people, as I have uniformly done, a 

rompt and cheerful response to its requirements. 
Brive the invader from our soil, establish the inde- 
pendence of the Southern Confederacy, and then we 
can mark, clearly and distinctly the line between State 
and Confederate authority. 


The loss of slave property sustained by the 
citizens of the State at this time was estimated 
by the governor to exceed the loss from the 
destruction of cotton or any other species of 
property. The countiesin Virginia which had 
been overrun contained an aggregate slave pop- 
ulation of 80,728, valued at $45,000,000, which 
had been lost to the citizens. 

The principle of emancipation with compen- 
sation proposed by President Lincoln in a mes- 
sage to Congress in March, attracted some at- 
tention at Richmond, and the following joint 
resolution indicative of some of the views en- 
tertained respecting it was introduced into the 
Senate: 


The General Assembly of Virginia doth hereby de- 
clare that negroes in slavery in this State and the 
whole South (who are withal in a higher condition of 
civilization than any of their race has ever been else- 
where), having been a property of their masters for 
two hundred and forty years, by use and custom at 
first, and ever since by recognition of the public law 
in various forms, ought not to be, and cannot justly 
be, interfered with in that relation of property by the 
State, neither by the people in convention assembled 
to alter an existing constitution, or to form one for ad- 
mission into the confederacy, nor by the representa- 
tives of the people in the State of the Confederate 
Legislature, nor by any means or mode which the 
popular majority might adopt; and that the State, 
whilst remaining republican in the structure of its 
government, can lawfully get rid of that species of 

roperty, if ever, only by the free consent of the in- 

ividual owners, it being true, as the General Assem- 
bly doth further declare, that for the State, without 
the free consent of the owner, to deprive him of his 
identical property, by compelling him to accept a sub- 
stituted value thereof, no matter how ascertained, or 
by the t nati policy, or in any other way not for 
the public use, but with a view to rid the State of 
such property already resident therein, and so to de- 
stroy the right of property in the subject, or to con- 
strain the owner to send his slaves out of the State, 
or else to expatriate himself and carry them with him, 
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would contravene and frustrate the indispensable prin- 
ciples of free government; and whereas these Con- 
federate States, being now all slaveholding, may be 
disturbed by some act of the majority in any one of 
them in derogation of the rights of the minority unless 
this doctrine above declared be interposed; therefore, 

Keesolved, by the General Assembly of Virginia, 
That the Governor of Virginia be, and he is hereby, 
requested to communicate this proceeding to the sev- 
eral governors of the Confederate States, and to re- 
quest them to lay the same before their respective 
legislatures, and to request their concurrence therein 
in such way as they may severally deem best calcu- 
lated to secure stability to the fundamental doctrine of 
Southern civilization which is hereby declared and 
proposed to be advanced. 


Mr. Collier, the member who submitted the 
resolution, thus explained his purpose : 


His reason for forbearing to ask a vote at this time, 
he said, was that he did not believe the public men of 
the South appreciate the doctrine announced. They 
do not appreciate it at its vital and most valuable 
point, which is its denial of the power of the majority, 
in making a constitution for a State, to disturb a pre- 
existing and resident property. The prevalence of 
this doctrine in the intelligence of the world can alone 

ive the slaveholding States exemption from war. It 
is the repudiation of this doctrine that is at the top 
and bottom, and in all the circumference of the strug- 
gle in which we are engaged. If the principal senti- 
ments asserted in that declaration, and from which the 
doctrine payee as the practical result is educed, be 
not sound in the philosophy of the subject, and ought 
not to be adopted into the public law, then negro 
slavery ought to be abolished, and Divine wisdom will 
accomplish the deliverance. But, he said, he did 
believe the sentiments sound and the doctrine logical- 
ly inevitable, and that negro slavery will exist in the 
countries governed by the white race until the native 
land of the black man shall have been civilized and 
Christianized, Mr. Collier said he would only now 
add the desire that every newspaper in the Confeder- 
acy, and as many elsewhere as will, would publish 
that declaration. 


On the 10th of May the Legislature adjourn- 
ed to the first Monday in December. But on 
the 15th of Sept. another special session was 
held. It was called together in reference to 
the scarcity of salt, which had become alarm- 
ing. The proclamation of the governor calling 
an extra session thus explains the cause: 


Whereas, it is represented by many citizens of this 
State that it is impossible to obtain supplies of the 
necessary article of salt, except at fabulous prices, 
and even then not in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand, and a portion of the salt works of the Com- 
monwealth, from which a large quantity of salt was 
derived, being in possession of the public enemy, and 
the remaining works, being owned by private persons 
atid carried on by private enterprise, are insufficient 
to furnish the amount necessary for the consumption 
of our own people, and yet «large proportion of the 
annual product of the works is continually exported 
into the neighboring States : 

And whereas the importation of foreign ‘salt has 
been prevented by the blockade of our ports, and it is 
not probable that the demand can be supplied from 
that source; and the season is rapidly advancing when 
it will be necessary to salt up meats for the ensuing 
year to provide our armies and people with suitable 
provision; and the Legislature having made no appro- 
priation of money to purchase or to manufacture this 
essential article, or to provide a remedy. 


The result was the prohibition of the export 
of salt from the State, except upon contracts 
which had been previously made with the 
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Confederate Government, until the State was 
supplied. : 

At this session the following resolutions 
were offered in the Senate, relative to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation: — 

Whereas Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, by his recent proclamation, is acting in stolid 
contempt of the principles of property in slaves of 
African descent, which is no less consecrated in their 
Federal Constitution than in ours, and is aiming, by his 
said proclamation, to excite a servile insurrection in 
our midst: 

Zvesolved, therefore, That no person within this 
State shall be held to have committed any offence 
against the criminal laws thereof, or shall be tried, or 
imprisoned, or required by any magistrate, or judge, 
or police officer, to answer at any time for any act 
done in driving from the State, or putting to death by 
any means, any person, with or without arms, who 
may be found on our soil, aiding or abetting in any 
way to give effect in this State, or on its border, to the 
lawless and fiendish purposes of the said proclamation. 


No action was taken upon it, and the Legis- 
lature, after a brief session, adjourned, 

The new Constitution which had been draft- 
ed by the State convention was submitted to 
the voters of the State in March, and rejected. 

The active state of hostilities within the 
limits of the State during the year interfered 
with all peaceful pursuits. The manufacturing 
industry of the people in the cities was occu- 
pied by the demands of the Confederate Goy- 
ernment. Agriculture suffered by the reduc- 
tion of laborers and the laying waste of the 
fields, except in those parts of the State 
removed from the scene of hostilities. Com- 
merce was entirely cut off. The public insti- 
tutions of education were closed, and the 
teachers became officers in the army. With 
wonderful earnestness and simplicity, Virginia 
sacrificed everything for the success of the 
Confederate Government. With the single 
exception that she would not allow conscripts 
to be taken from the camps of her militia, all 
the demands of the latter were acceded to. 
The spirit of ex-Goy. Floyd prevented this in- 
vasion of what was deemed her State rights, 
Her blood and treasure, however, were poured 
out as no State is recorded to have done either 
in ancient or modern history. She gave the 
Confederate service, from her own armories 
and stores, 75,000 rifles and muskets, 233 pieces 
of artillery, a magnificent armory, containing 
all the machinery necessary for manufacturing 
arms on a large scale, and, after draining her 
arms-bearing population to the dregs in service 
of the Confederacy, raised a force of her own 
people to drive the Federal troops from her 
western border, which the Confederate Gov- 
ernment were either unable or unwilling to do. 

VIRGINIA, Western, which consists of the 
counties west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
has been represented in both houses of Con- 
gress and finally formed into an independent 
State. The proceedings which have been taken 
to reach this result of the formation of a new 
State out of a part of a State are so important 
as to require an accurate description. 
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directing the people of Virginia to elect dele- 
gates to a convention to be held on February 
14th, at Richmond, to determine the duty of the 
State under the extraordinary circumstances 
with which she was surrounded. A vote was 
required to be taken at the same time when 
the delegates were elected, to decide whether, 
if the convention an ordinance of seces- 
sion, it should be referred back to the people 
for their adoption or rejection. The majority 
of votes in favor of such reference was nearly 
sixty thousand. The convention assembled, an 
ordinance of secession was passed and formally 
referred to the people to be voted upon on the 
4th Tuesday of May, 1861. The authorities of 
the State began to levy war against the United 
States on the next day after the passage of the 
ordinance, and Virginia was immediately an- 
nexed to the Confederate States, and their 
troops immediately occupied portions of the 
State. Mass meetings were immediately held 
in Western Virginia to take into consideration 
the best means of preserving their allegiance to 
the United States. A convention of nearly five 
hundred delegates assembled there early in 
May, 1861, which declared the ordinance of 
secession to be null and void; that its provision 
pot reer the election of members of the Fed- 
sral Government was a usurpation, and that if 
the ordinance of secession was ratified by a 
vote they recommended the election on June 
4th of delegates to a general convention to be 
held on the 11th to devise such measures as 
the welfare of the people might demand. This 
convention met at Wheeling. Meantime 
nearly all the judicial and executive officers in 
that part of the State had fied to Richmond 
before the Federal forces. Legal protection to 
life, liberty, or property was given up. This con- 
vention ed the office of governor, &c., 
vacant, “by reason of those who occupied 
them having joined the rebellion,” and pro- 
ceeded to fill those offices. The action of this 
convention was not confined to Western Virgi- 
nia, but intended to embrace the whole State. 
The governor elected thus stated the object of 
the convention : 


A declaration was made by the convention, 
and an ordinance adopted for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Government. According to 
this ordinance the Government to be reor- 
ganized, either in its executive or legislative 
departments, was not for a part of the State, 
but for all of Virginia. In conformity with 
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this ordinance a State Government was reor- 
ganized in all its branches in every county of 
the State not occupied by an armed foe. 

On the 20th of August, 1861, the convention 
passed an ordinance “to provide for the for- 
mation of a new State out of a portion of the 
territory of this State.” In compliance with 
its provisions delegates were elected to a con- 
stitutional convention which assembled at 
Wheeling, Nov. 26, 1861, and proceeded to 
draft a Constitution, which was submitted to 
the people on the first Thursday of April, 1862. 
The vote in favor was 18,862, that against it 
was 514, 

The governor appointed by the convention 
of June, 1861, which declared the State offices 
vacant, now issued his proclamation convening 
an extra session of the Legislature, elected and 
organized under the same authority, and which 
claimed to be the Legislature of Virginia. This 
Legislature met on the 6th of May, 1862, and 
passed an act, giving its consent to the forma- 
tion of a new State, and forwarded its con- 
sent to the Congress of the United States, to- 
gether with an official copy of the Constitution 
adopted by the voters, and with the request 
that the said new State be admitted into the 
Union. : 

On the 31st of December, 1862, the follow- 
ing act of Congress was approved by the Pres- 
ident: 


An act for the admission of the State of “ Western 
Virginia” into the Union, and for other purposes. 
Whereas the people inhabiting that 

ginia known as West Virginia did, by a convention 

assembled in the city of Wheeling on the twenty-sixth 
of November, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, frame 
for themselves a Constitution, with a view of becom- 
ing ase and independent State ; and whereas at 

a gen election held in the counties composing the 

territory aforesaid on the third day of May last, the 

said Constitution was approved and adopted by the 
tees voters of the proposed State, and whereas 

Legislature of Virginia, by an act passed on the 
thirteenth day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, did give its*consent to the formation of a new 

State within the jurisdiction of the said State of Virgi- 

nia, to be known by the name of West Virginia, and 

to embrace the fi ne memes counties, to wit: 

Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, Marshall, Wetzel, Marion, 

Monongalia, Preston, Tayo, gh Pleasants, Ritchie, 

Doddridge, Harrison, Wood, Jackson, Wirt, Roane, 

Calhoun, Gilmer, Barbour, Tucker, Lewis, Braxton, 

Upshur, Randolph, Mason, Putnam, Kanawha, Clay, 

Nicholas, Cabell, hing 3 Boone, Logan, Wyoming, 

Mercer, McDowell, ebster, Pocahontas, Fayette, 

Greenbrier, Monroe, Pendleton, Hardy, 

; and whereas both the con: 

ture aforesaid have requested 

that the new State should be admitted into the Union, 
and the Constitution aforesaid being republican in 
form, Congress doth hereby consent that the said 
forty-eight counties may be formed into a separate and 

independent State. Therefore— 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
a- 


of America in 

West Virginia be and is 
hereby declared to be one of the nited States of 
America, and admitted into the Umion on an om 
footing with the original States in all res w 
ever, and until the next general census, shall be en- 
titled to three members in the House of Representa- 
fhves of the United States: Provided, choaye, That this 


portion of Vir- 
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act shall not take effect until after the proclamation of 
the President of the United States hereinafter provid- 
ed for. 

It being represented to Congress that since the con- 
vention of the twenty-sixth of November, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, that framed and proposed the 
Constitution for the said State of West Virginia, the 
people thereof have expressed a wish to change the 
seventh section of the ploventh article of said Consti- 
tution by striking out the same and inserting the fo!l- 
lowing in its place, viz.: ‘‘ The children of slaves born 
within the limits of this State after the fourth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, shall be free; 
and that all slaves within the said State who shall, at 
the time aforesaid, be under the age of ten years, shall 
be free when they arrive at the age of twenty-one 
years; and all slaves over ten and under twenty-one 
years, shall be free when they arrive at the age of 
twenty-five years; and no slave shall be permitted to 
come into the State for permanent residence therein : ” 
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Therefore, 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That whenever the 
people of West Virginia shall, through their said con- 


vention, and by a vote to be taken at an election to be 
held within the limits of the said State, at such time as 
the convention may provide, make and ratify the 
change aforesaid, and properly certify the same under 
the hand of the President of the Convention, it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States to is- 
sue his proclamation stating the fact, and wre 
this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
sixty days from the date of said proclamation. 
Approved, Dec. 31, 1862. 


These conditions were subsequently com- 
plied with by the citizens, and the President 
of the United States issued his proclamation 
accordingly : 

The following is a provision of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 

New States may be admitted by the reg eae into 
this Union; but no new States shall be formed or 


erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or 
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more States, or parts of States, without the consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of 
the Congress. 

The following is the population of the coun- 
ties embraced in this new State according to 
the census of 1860: 


White White 
CounTIEs. popula- | Slayes, CounrTIEs. pop Slaves 
tion, tion, 
Hancock...... 4,442} || Lewis......... 7,736 
Brooke....... 18||Gilmer........ 3,685 52 
0) 13 22,196,  100||Calhoun...... 2,492 
Marshall 12,936, © 29||Braxton. 4,885) 104 
Wetzel........ 6,691 10} Clay’ ofits ss 1,761 
Pleasants..... 6 15} | Nicholas 4,470) 154 
O00 sssccesse 10,791; 176||Fayette.. 5,716 
Jackson | eigh 8,291 5T 
Ds 
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8,52 

13,188 or 613 
Taylor........ 73001 1ai| ssc 
Barbour...... 8,729 95||Total, 48 cos.../ 834,921) 12,771 


The officers of Western Virginia, at the 
close of the year, were Francis H. Pierpont, 
governor ; Daniel Palsley, lieutenant-governor ; 
Lucian A. Hugans, secretary ; Campbell Tarr, 
treasurer. 

On the 1st of November, 1862, these coun- 
ties had furnished to the Federal army sixteen 
regiments of infantry, three regiments of cay- 
alry, and one of artillery, or nearly 20,000 
men. 
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WAKLEY, Tuomas, coronef for Middlesex, 
born in 1795, at South Devon, England, died at 
Madeira, whither he went for the benefit of 
his health, May 16, 1862. His earliest tastes 
were for the sea, and at ten years of age he 
took a voyage to Calcutta as a midshipman. 
Upon his return he relinquished his profession 
at his father’s urgent request, and resolved to 
study medicine. With this object in view he 
went to a school at Wiveliscombe, and was 
subsequently apprenticed to an apothecary at 
Taunton. In 1815 he went to London to com- 
plete his medical training, and to attend Sir 
Astley Cooper’s lectures on surgery at Guy’s 
Hospital. In less than eighteen months after 
entering the hospital he passed his examination 
at the College of Surgeons, though he con- 
tinued to attend the borough hospitals for two 
or three years after, and then settled in Argyle 
Street, London, in which locality he practised 
for about three years. In 1823 he retired from 
practice, and devoted himself to the establish- 
ment of the “ Lancet,” a medical journal, with 


which his name has been associated for nearly 
forty years. At the time of the establishment 
of the “Lancet” no clinical lectures were de- 
livered in any of the London hospitals, nor 
were the cases of interest reported. The lec- 
tures at the medical schools were confined to 
the theories of disease and treatment, and the 
medical students had little opportunity of form- 
ing a practical acquaintance with the diagnosis 
and treatment of the medical and surgical cases 
they would meet in practice. Mr. Wakley de- 
termined to effect a reform in these particulars, 
and he commenced reporting the lectures of the 
most eminent professors of medicine and sur- 
gery, and the clinical instruction and hospital 
cases, with the consent of the lecturers ;when 
he could obtain it, and without it when he 
could not. This led to much opposition; he 
was several times prosecuted for reporting lee- 
tures, and, in one instance, removed by police- 
men from the amphitheatre, but in every case 
he eventually obtained decisions in his favor. 
He also effected other reforms in the manage- 
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ment and efficiency of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and in the exercise of the duties of 
coroners. In short, he made the “Lancet” 
felt as a power which would be exercised on 
the side of right, the removal of abuses, and 
the reform of practices, which injured and 
dishonored the medical profession. In 1839 
he was chosen coroner of Middlesex, which 
office he held until his death. His ability and 
eloquence, displayed on several occasions, led 
his friends to request that he would become a 
candidate for the representation of Finsbury in 
Parliament. He was defeated, however, in 
1832, and again in 1834, but in January, 1835, 
was elected, and continued to hold his seat 
until 1852, when he retired from Parliamentary 
life. While in Parliament, he always spoke 
and voted for the abolition of all taxes upon 
knowledge, and was influential in obtaining a 
select committee to enquire into the state of 
medical education and practice, the report of 
which had great influence on the progress of 
medical reform. 

WATER WORKS.—Boston, CocurrvaTe 
Water Works. The expenditures, on account 
of the Water Works, to January 1, 1863, are 
$9,526,121.29, from which there should be de- 
ducted sundry credits by the city, and amounts 
received for water rates, $3,515,303.23, leav- 
ing the actual cost of the works, January 1, 
1863, $6,010,818.06. The total amount receiv- 
ed for water used during the year ending 
January 1, 1863, was $364,036.37. The average 
daily consumption of water during the year 
has been 16,600,000 gall., which daily con- 
sumption is 1,589,304 gall. less thanin the year 
1861. The consumption has decreased over 
one million gallons per day, but the receipts 
for water used during the year have consider- 
ably increased. This saving of water is main- 
ly owing to the number of water meters 
placed in establishments where large quantities 
of water are used. 

During 3} days in May, water was wasted 
from thelake into Sudbury river, amounting 
in all to 33,200,000 gallons, equal to about 2 
days’ supply for the city. This was the total 
amount of waste for the whole year. 

During the year there has been a gain of 5 
ft. of water in the lake, equal to about 60 
days’ supply—nearly 4 of the number of days 
in the year—but there has been about ; more 
than the average annual rain fall, showing an 
amount used equal to the average annual rain- 
fall, and also showing all that the lake can be 
relied on to furnish annually is used. More 
storage room is needed with the present 
means of supply, as well as a new source of 
supply. 

According to Mr. J. P. Hall’s measurements 
of rain fall in Boston, the average annual 
amount for 29 years previous to 1852 was 42.24 
inches; and for } of that time the annual 
amount was less than the average of 41 inches. 
In 1828 it was only 32.41 inches. . 

From 1852 to 1862, inclusive—51.61 inches. 
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A similar increase has taken place, to a greater 
or less extent, at neighboring places. 

Brookiyn Nassau Warer Worxs.—Water 
has been introduced and distributed by means 
of these works since 1859, but it was not till 
May, 1862, that the whole works were complet- 
ed and transferred by the contractors and con- 
structing board to the city. 

The works were constructed under the charge 
of James P. Kirkwood, Esq., chief engineer, by 
Messrs. H. 8. Welles & Co., contractors. The 
sources of supply are several ponds along the 
south shore of Long Island, as follows: 


Drain- 


Area of Sar- 


Name of Pond. Grounds. Surface sar ihbse i eS 
Hempstead...) 264% {23 4%,|10,5,/25 73) 8,500,000 
Rockville....| 154 | 8 |12 | 8&4) 2,800,000 
Valley Str’m.| 233, {17,28,|12,4,| 688,| 2,600,000 
Clear Stream.| 14, | 1%|114) 8.8%) 800,000 
Brookfield ....| 1148 | 84/15) 8,8%| 2,000,000 
Jamaica.......| 67435|40 | 7,410,848! 3,300,000 

146 285,|99 22, 60,38,'20,000,000 


The average rain fall over this drainage dis- 
trict has been, for the past 37 years, 39,55 
inches. 

The minimum rain fall was, in the year 
1835, 28718, inches. The maximum, in the 
year 1859, was 59,53,. 

Main Conduit.—This starts at Hempstead 
pond, and leads as directly as the character of 
the ground admits to the pump well—total 
length 12} miles; dimensions, 8 ft. 2 in. wide, 
by 6 ft. 4 in. high; the top is semicircular, 
and the bottom an invert of -1 ft. versed sine, 
side walls vertical 15 in. It is built this 
size, 2,092 ft. when it receives the water 
from Rockville pond by a circular conduit 
2 ft. in diam. and 8 in. thick. The main 
conduit is here enlarged by increasing the 
width 6 in. and the height 3 in., and continues 
this size 14,094 ft., to the next branch, from 
Valley stream, 2} ft. diam. The main is here — 
increased in width 6 in., and in height 3 in., 
and the entire arch is laid 12 in. thick: it con- 
tinues this size 4,371 ft., to the next branch of 
the Clear Stream, 2 ft. in diam. The main is 
again increased in width 2 in. and in height 1 
in., and thus continues 5,400 ft., to the Brook- 
field branch, 2 ft. diam. The main is here 
enlarged to a width of 9 ft. 8 inches, and a 
height of 7 ft. 1 inch., and thus continues 
over 13,500 feet., to the junction of Jamai- 
ca pond branch, 3} ft. diam., and 8 in. thick. 
The fall of the conduit to this point is 1 in 
10,000. It is built wholly of brick, except in 
a few short pieces across embankments, where 
the side walls are strengthened by stone, and 
a spandrel backing. From this point to the 
pump well the conduit is 8 ft. 8 in. high, and 
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10 ft. wide, side walls 3 ft. high, with a fall 
of 6 in. to the mile: the distance is 434% 
miles. 

At the pump wells there are at present 
2 engines erected, which, according to the 
contract, were each to afford a duty of not 
less than 600,000 Ibs., raised 1 ft. high with 
1 Ib. of coal, and capacity of 10 million New 
York galls. of water to be raised into the 
reservoir in 16 continuous hours. The first 
engine was tested Jan. 1860, and the duty was 
found to be 607,982 lbs. ft. per lb. of coal; 
the capacity, for 16 hours, 10,293,102 gallons 
delivered into the reservoir; diameter of steam 
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cylinder, 90 inches; length of stroke of piston 
and pumps, 10 ft.; diameter of barrel of pumps 
36 in. The 2nd engine was tested in Jan. 
1862, and the duty was found ‘to be 619,037 
Ibs. ft. per Ib. of coal, and the capacity, for 16 
hours, 10,652,366 galls.; diameter of stearh 
cylinder, 85 inches; stroke and diameter of 
pumps same as No. 1 engine. 

The two engines differ somewhat in detail, 
but in general construction are represented by 
(Fig. 1), which is a section of the No. 2 engine. 
The engines were built by Messrs. Woodruff & 
Beach of Hartford, after designs by Mr. Wright. 

In the fig. a is the steam cylinder with pis- 
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ton, steam, and exhaust ports, like other en- 
gines. In the bottom of the steam cylinder is a 
stuffing box, through which the steam piston 
rod passes, and is coupled below to the rod of 


lower pump, p. 6 is the beam, to the one end 
of which the piston rod is connected by a 
cross head and links. The upper pump rod is 
connected to the other end of beam in the 
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same manner as the steam piston rod. / isa 
frame moving with the beam in guides, which, 
in combination with the water cylinder, ¢, and 
roll levers, 4, works the steam and exhaust 
valves. e is the lower rock shaft, which is 
connected to the eee paw rock shaft 
(hung in bearings between the side pipes) by 
ih aie, gg’, and rod, 7. The lower rock 
shaft is operated from the lower ends of the 


roll levers, A. The piston of the water cylin- 


der, c, is connected to the roll lever near its 
upper end. @ is a segment, one part of the 
face being formed on a longer radius than the 
other (the difference being equal to the lift of 
the steam valves), and fastened at the centre to 
the rock shaft D. This segment is adjustable 
by hand, and its office is to close the steam 
valves, early or late in the stroke, as may be 
required. The rock shaft D is connected, 
through the arm A, by the rod B, to an arm 
on the rock shaft . This latter shaft is 
operated from the frame, jf, by the rod F, and 
lever G. The valves of the water cylinder, c, 
are operated from the rock shaft £, by the 
cam arm S, and rods H and H’, and right 
angled arm, 7. The steam valves are operated 
by the cataract, H, which consists of two small 
open water cylinders (one for each steam 
valve), fitted with pistons and weighted with 
the weights w, w’. Each plunger rod is con- 
nected to one end of a lever, ¥, the other end, 
NV, being the fulerum; this lever is connected 
to the steam valve stems by the rod 0, and 
arm P. When the steam valve is closed, it is 
kept so by a latch bolt, A, inserted into a 
socket in its cataract plunger rod, the latch 
being moved into gear by a spring on the back 
of it, and withdrawn by an arm on the rock 
shaft e. 

Assuming the piston in the steam cylinder to 
be at half stroke, and the lower steam valve 
being still open, the different parts of the gear- 
ing described above, and depending on the 
motion of the beam for theirs, will also be at 
half movement, but the cataract plunger at- 
tached to the lower steam valve will be at the 
bottom of its cylinder, and the latch, R, with- 
drawn. Now, when the piston has reached 
that part of the stroke when the lower steam 
valve ought to be close, and the remainder of 
the stroke be performed by the expanding 
steam, the closing face of the segment, C, 
moves under the lever, , by the operation of 
its connecting rod and arm—as before describ- 
ed—closing the lower steam valve instantly 
through the rods 0 and P, at the same time 
carrying its cataract plunger to the top of its 
cylinder, being held there by the latch bolt. 
The piston continues moving upward until it 
has reached the point where the lower exhaust 
and upper steam valves should open: the 
former operation being performed by the in- 
clined plane, z, on the inside of frame, 7, com- 
ing in contact with the roll on the upper end 
of the lever A, moving it out of the perpen- 
dicular, at the same time giving a like move- 
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ment in an opposite direction to the lower end 
of the lever, which opens—through the rod g, 
and the lower and upper rock shafts—the 
lower exhaust valve. 

The water cylinder, c, now comes into play, 
finishing the operation by carrying the roll lever 
to its extreme movement quickly, liberating by 
its action through the rod g, and arm on rock 
shaft e, the latch bolt of the upper steam valve 
cataract plunger, permitting the latter to fall 
open by the gravitation of its weighted plunger 
rod, and admitting steam on the upper side of 
the piston, checking it in its course, and form- 
ing a cushion; the valve still being open, the 
movement of the piston is reversed, and the 
downward stroke commenced. When the pis- 
ton has reached the point of “‘ cutting off,” the 
upper valve is instantly closed by the same op- 
eration as that described above for the lower 
steam valve. 

The lower pump, P, is placed in a well be- 
low the engine room floor, and directly under 
the steam cylinder; the upper pump, 7’, is al- 
so beneath the floor, and connected directly to 
the opposite end of beam. This pump has a 
nozzle, n, to which the forcing main is joined. 
Each pump is constructed of two barrels, 7 and 
m ; the inside one, /, being the working barrel, 
fitted with a bucket and double-beat valve, and 
the annular space between them being connect- 
ed to the suction by 8 double-beat valves. 

Their operation is as follows: 

The lower pump on its up stroke lifts the 
water above its bucket through the connecting 
pipe, d, and through the annular valves and 
valve of descending bucket of upper pump, at 
the same time charging itself below its bucket 
by suction. On its down stroke, the upper 
pump is lifting the charge above its bucket, 
and filling the space below it by suction; the 
lower pump again ascends, performing the 
above operation, each pump moving on its up 
stroke a column of water about 36 inches in 
diameter, 10 feet toward the reservoir. 

The total expense during the past year of 
pumping at Ridgewood, including all labor, ° 
fuel, repairs to engines and engine buildings, 
has been $23,976 3%. The total number of 
gallons pumped into the reservoir, has been 1,- 
962,131,200. This shows the cost of pumping, 
including all repairs to engines and engine 
buildings, to have been $12 33, per 1,000,000 
gallons, or one cent and two mills per 1,000 
gallons. This should be increased by the 
amount due to interest on the cost of the en- 
gines, engine house, pump well, coal sheds, 
railroad track, and engineer’s house, which was 
about $300,000. Z 

Engine No. 1 has been in operation during 
the year 2,137 hours, delivering 1,197,866,650 
gallons. No. 2 has pumped 1,399 hours and 
delivered 774,641,700 gallons. It will be seen 
by this that the amount of water pumped the 
past year exceeds that of 1861 by 23} per cent. 
The amount of coal consumed when pumping, 
has been for engine No. 1, 3,376,550 Ibs., and 
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for engine No. 2, 2,070,808 Ibs. Duty in Ibs. 
raised one foot high per pound of coal, for en- 
gine No. 1, 526,936 feet Ibs., and for engine 
No. 2, 555,628 feet Ibs, 

The water is raised about 163 feet into the 
Ridgewood Reservoir, a double reservoir, con- 
structed with earth banks whose inside slopes 
are lined with stone laid in cement. 

The area of water surface is of the 


Eastern Division...........0+e00. 114 acres. 
MRESEETL aS! \'" ioe ncecaeuabe deal 133. =“ 
Total water area.....ssseeees 254 acres. 


The height of the surface of the water, when 
the reservoir is full, or the water 20 feet in 
depth, is 170 feet above the Navy Yard high 
water mark. The total capacity of this reser- 
voir, when full, is 161,000,000 gallons. 

From the Ridgewood Reservoir the water is 
conveyed to the city by a single 36-inch main. 
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For the supply of a portion of the city above 
the level of the Ridgewood Reservoir, another 
engine has been erected at Prospect Hill, with 
a reservoir at the summit, with earth embank- 
ments and brick and cement lining. Its area 
of water surface is 3} acres; depth of water, 
20 feet; capacity, 20,036,558 N. Y. gallons; 
height above mean tide, 198 feet. No dis- 
tributing pipes are yet laid from this reservoir, 
but it is kept full as a store reservoir 
against accident to other parts of the work 
which might reduce the supply or diminish the 
head in the mains. The engine supplying 
rn reservoir is represented in outline in 
(fig. 2). 

The engine is of the crank and fly-wheel 
variety. The steam cylinder, S, is fitted with 
slide valves, and a cut-off controlled by a goy- 
ernor. The pumps are constructed on the same 
general principles and mode of action as the 
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pumps at Ridgewood. They are 2 pumps at- 
tached to opposite sides of the working beam; 
they have valves in their buckets, and in chan- 
nels at the sides of the pump. The pumps are 
placed in a branch main, and the water flows 
into and through the pumps under a considera- 
ble head, variable with the draft upon the 


mains in other parts of the city. There are 2 
air chambers: one shown at # on the rising 
main, the other, and a somewhat larger one, is 
connected by a branch pipe with the induction 
pipe at Z. At A are the connections with the 
air pump. At p the connections of a small sin- 
gle-acting plunger pump to supply the boiler 
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feed, and return the injection water to the 
main. VP isthe lower pump; JL” the upper. 


STEAM CYLINDER, 


Length of stroke, (1..s.sssseee-+0s .. 4 ft 6 in, 
Diameter of cylinder, ............... 24 inches. 
Le f strok ) 466 fe 

ngth of stroke (average),........ 3.466 feet. 
Dinneter of barrels, seteastaceeeesees 203 inches, 

FLY WHEEL. 

MMORIGIOU GL « dwon ewceind seis acaveuss ee: 20. feet. 
Length of crank, ...... ° a BR a - 27 inches, 


Duty pr. test, May, 1862, 649,577 Ibs. ft. pr. 
Ib. of coal, for 93 consecutive hours; capacity 
for the same time 14,557,027 N. Y. gallons de- 
livered into the reservoir. 

Onxornnati.—The average daily consumption 

_has varied from 4,675,300 gallons in February, 
to 6,793,414 in August, the daily average for 
the year being 5,643,087 gallons, or about 374 
gallons per head, for a population of 150,000, 
supplied by the works. The rate as at present 
charged for manufacturers is 12 cents per 1,000 
gallons, to be reduced after the 1st of July 
next to 9 cents per 1,000 gallons. The de- 
mands upon the works are steadily increasing, 
and the full capacity for supply will be taxed 
until the new engine is brought into operation. 
The water is pumped from the river by steam 
power, and additional works are in progres- 
sion on which $134,000 have been spent during 
the last 2 years. The non-condensing engines 
of the Cincinnati works consist of two cylinders 
each 21 inches bore and 10 feet stroke. The 
two condensing engines have each a cylinder 
45 inches diameter, and 8 feet stroke. 

Derrorr.—The expenditures to January 23d, 
1863, for construction of water works was $621,- 
283.51. The whole quantity distributed during 
the year 1862, 999,945,329 U.S. galls.  Aver- 
age daily distribution, 2,725,877 galls., or 45 
galls. to each inhabitant of a population of 60,- 
000. The water supply is by means of pumps 
from the Detroit river, and a new engine has 
been contracted for, and is nearly finished. 

Wood Distribution Pipes.—Tamarack logs 
have been used for conveying water in this city 
for 35 years past. When the works were pur- 
chased and reconstructed by the city, in 1840, 
iron mains were used, but tamarack pipes were 
laid for general service, about } of which are 
still in use. The others were mostly removed 
to give place to iron pipes of greater capacity, 
and but few were removed in consequence of 
being decayed. Of the 185 miles laid subse- 
quently, 15 miles have failed through neglect 
in the selection of the logs, or laying them too 
near the surface of the ground, and have been 
removed, Consequently from 1852 to 1857 no 
logs were laid, when, in consequence of the 
rapid growth of the city and expansion of the 
settled portions of its limits, a demand was 
made to supply near 2,000 families residing in 
sparsely settled districts beyond the lines of 
water pipes. To supply them by means of 
even the minimum (4-inch) size iron pipe would 
have been unremunerative. An investigation 
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was therefore made as to the failure of the 
wooden pipes, and it was found that the best 
logs were those that were first laid about 17 
years before, which had been well selected, and 
laid at sufficient depth, and as the cost of wood- 
en pipes was but § that ofiron, at this reduced 
price, the water rates would repay the outlay. 
A small steam engine and Wykoff’s tubular 
boring machine were bought, since which time 
29 miles of logs have been laid, mostly in 
districts that could not otherwise have been 
supplied with water from the works with any 
present prospect of remuneration. The logs 
are sound green tamarack, not less than 6 
inches diameter at the small end, and 8 feet in 
length. The joints are made with cast-iron 
thimbles, and the lines are laid 5 ft. below the - 
surface of the earth, mostly on stiff compact 
clay, and when the soil is sandy the logs are 
bedded in clay. The entire cost per foot laid 
has been 15,4 cts., which includes the cost of 
shop, engine, and boring machine. 

The average annual rain fall at Detroit for 
the past 23 years is 43,1, inches. 

New Haven.—Water works have been re- 
cently completed for the supply of the city of 
New Haven, Conn. Water was introduced 
into the distributing mains Jan. 1, 1862, and 
there are now laid 24 miles of distributing pipes. 

Mill River, the stream from which the sup- 
ply of water is obtained, has a water shed of 
over 56 square miles, and a minimum flow of 
12,000,000 gallons per day. 

The water is backed up by the dam for about 
21 miles, forming Lake Whitney. During the 
past year the quantity of water in the lake has 

never been less than 500,000,000 gallons; its 
average depth is about 20 feet. The dam is a 
well-built structure of its kind, being laid up 
with heavy stones, protected from the action 
of the water by a layer of concrete and that 
again by a gravel bank. The pipe chamber, 
built of hydraulic masonry, contains the gate, 
screens, and pipe through which the water is 
conveyed into the pump house. The elevation 
of this pipe above the base of the dam is 17 
feet, which leaves 13 feet of water available 
to the uses of the company, and this is the low- 
est point to whichit is practicable to draw the 
supply. 

The water of the lake, after passing through 
screens in the pipe chamber in the dam, enters 
the pump house through a 4-feet iron pipe. 
This pipe is surrounded by a brick arched cul- 
vert, of sufficient size to allow easy access to 
all parts, and connects with 2 large cast-iron 
tanks containing a series of gates. These tanks 
are again connected by cast-iron pipes with the 
two cast-iron fore bays, and also with the rear 
valve boxes of the pumps. From the forebays 
the water is conducted upon the wheels, through 
gates placed at various points, so that the sur- 
face water can be used upon the wheels, no 
matter what its elevation may be. 

There are 2 pitch-back wheels 30 feet in diam- 
eter, constructed of wood and iron. The 
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buckets are 6 feet long, and of wrought iron, 
80 in each wheel. The wheel shafts are 14 
inches, and their bearings 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The power is communicated by a driv- 
ing wheel to a pinion on the crank shaft, giving 
to the pump piston a stroke of five’feet. The 
2 crank shafts are furnished with a coupling, 
by means of which either pump can be worked 
by either wheel, or one pump by both wheels. 

The pumps consist each of a single cylinder 
16 inches in diameter. The ordinary velocity 
at which they are worked is 12 strokes per 
minute, delivering 1,000 gallons. The speed 
may be increased with safety so as to deliver 
1,500 gallons per minute. From the pumps 
the water passes through the force main, of 
cast iron, 16 inches in diameter, and 3,100 feet 
long. The force main contains 2 check valves, 
one at dn elevation of 80 feet, and the other 
near the reservoir. 

The reservoir, situated on Sachem’s Hill, at 
an elevation of 125 feet above mean high water, 
is in the form of an ellipse, whose diameters at 
the water line are 488 and 244 feet, with a 
depth of 19 feet, the walls being carried up 4 
feet above the water line. Its capacity is 10,- 
000,000 gallons. It is built in two divisions. 
The bottom and inner slopes are covered with 
18 inches of clay puddle; upon this is placed a 
layer of concrete 4 inches thick. The concrete 
on the sides is protected by a stone wall 12 in. 
thick, laid in cement. The outer slopes are 
turfed. The slope wall is covered by a coping 
2 feet wide, and upon the top of the’banks is a 
gravelled walk 6 feet wide. The whole width at 
top is 10 feet. The inner slopes 1 to 1, and the 
outer slopes 1} to 1. At the east end of the 
division bank is placed the influent chamber, 
which consists of two apartments. The water 
is delivered by the force main into one of these, 
which contains the screens; from thence it 
passes in pipes of cast iron, 12 inches in 
diameter, through the other apartment, 
which contains the gates into the reservoir, or 
by means of a wrought-iron and cement pipe 
16 inches in diameter, into the effluent cham- 
ber. By the arrangement of these pipes and 
gates the flow of water is controlled and direct- 
ed into either division of the reservoir, or into 
the effluent chamber, without passing through 
the reservoir, and a special casting, which may 
be placed in either chamber, so connects the 
force and distributing mains, that in the event 
of accident to both divisions of the reservoir 
and one of the chambers at the same time, the 
supply of water to the city will be uninter- 
rupted. 

The 16-inch distributing main connects with 
the effluent chamber; placed at the west end 
of the division bank, is a duplicate of the in- 
fluent chamber, with the exception of its depth. 
This peculiar arrangement of chambers, pipes, 
and gates is very complete, and calculated 
to meet any emergency, providing amply for 
future enlargement of capacity, as well as for 
present use. It gives to the works when need- 
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ed 2 16-inch force tubes; 2 16-inch and 2 192- 

inch distributing mains. Upon the occur- 

rence of fire, at a time when, from any cause 

whatever, the water in the reservoir is low, 

oe full head of 129 feet. may be given without 
elay. 

One third of the distribution is in cast-iron 
pipes, and the remainder is of the cement — 
pipes manufactured by the Patent Water and 
Gas Pipe Company, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
The pipes are made from sheet iron, lined on 
the inside with cement, and coated on the out- 
side with the same material. The lengths of 
pipe are connected by sheet-iron bands, simi- 
arly lined and coated with cement; the bore 
of the pipe presents an even surface through- 
out the entire length of pipe, and forms a con- 
duit of uniform size. 

New York Croton Aqueduct.—Various im- 
provements, under the charge of A. W. Cra- 
ven, chief engineer, have now been in progress 
for a series of years to increase the average sup- 
ply and to guard against any contingencies of 
accident to the aqueduct or failure of supply 
from the river. | 

High Bridge Improvement.—As originally 
constructed, the supply was conducted across 
High Bridge by 2 siphon pipes of 3 feet in di- 
ameter, involving great loss of head, and con- 
sequent capacity of aqueduct on this side of 
Harlem River, and of supply. To obviate this 
a new pipe has been introduced. 

The new pipe is 7 feet 63 inches interior di- 
ameter. Itismade of wrought-iron plates, each 
8 ft. by 6 ft., and 4 an inch in thickness. These 
plates are butted together, and the joints 
made by horizontal and transverse straps on the 
outside, each strap being 9 inches in width and 
1 of an inch in thickness. There are 4 rows of 
4 inch rivets in each strap. In the interior, 
the rivets are countersunk to the plane of the 
pipe, thus affording a smooth surface and 
avoiding unnecessary friction. Both the exte- 
rior and interior surfaces are well painted, to 
preserve them from rust. The pipe is sup- 
ported by cast-iron stanchions and saddles, 
placed between the 2 38-feet pipes now there. 
These stanchions are 12 feet apart longitudin- 
ally, and are of sufficient height to allow 2 
feet of clear space, between the old pipes and 
the new one, for the free movement of work- 
men in repairs, &c. The tops of the stanchions 
or pedestals are 24 feet square, and are planed 
to a smooth and accurate surface, to permit 
the proper action of the rollers. At the centre 
of the bridge, the pipe rests upon the pedestal, 
without the intervention of rollers. For the 
rest of its length, in each direction from the cen- 
tre, there are 8 cast-jron rollers on each stan- 
chion. Upon these rollers rest the saddles, 
which come into immediate contact with and 
support the pipe itself. The base of each sad- 
dle is of the same size as the top of the pedes- 
tal, and is in a similar manner planed to a 
smooth and uniform surface. 

At each end of the bridge, and built into the 
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masonry connecting the pipe with the gate- 
house, there is a cast-iron cylinder, into which 
a cast-iron ring, which forms the end of the 
pipe, is inserted and fitted asa piston. Thus 
there is a movable joint at each end of the 
pipe, which, together with the rollers between 
the planed surfaces of the pedestals and sad- 
dles, fully provide for the longitudinal contrac- 
tion and expansion of the pipe, under any vari-* 
ations of temperature to which it can be 
subjected. The three rollers on each pedestal 
are kept in their proper relative position to 
each other by an iron frame. The surfaces of 
contact in the pistons and cylinders, at the 
ends of the pipe, are faced with brass. 

Fig. 3 represents a vertical and transverse 
section of the bridge, at the centre of one of 
the arches. It shows the former construction 
of the top of the bridge and the line of the for- 
mer gravel covering over the pipes, and also 
shows the contemplated change in the sides 
and the proposed covering arch. All the ma- 
sonry above the line of the old coping, and all 
the interior brick work, above the points mark- 
ed A A, will benew work. When 
finished, the whole interior will 
be an open chamber, with sufli- 
cient space around ail of the 
pipes for examination and repair. 
This chamber will be lighted and 
ventilated from the roof, and ap- 
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moval of the old pipes was necessary. Here 
the pipes were, one at a time, cut off, and con- 
nected with the new lines leading into the side 
of the gate house. The water was then passed 
through the old pipes by these new connec- 
tions, and the fronts of the gate houses were 
free for further operations. The masonry 
of almost the entire fronts (below the water 
line) was removed in the same manner it had 
been from the sides, and the new construction 
went on without interruption. During the 
whole of this work, there was at no time a 
stoppage of the entire flow of water into the’ 
city. It was not shut off at all, for any of the 
operations, at the gate-chambers themselves. 
Manhattan Valley Improvements.—At this 
valley there is an interruption of the brick 
conduit similar to that at High Bridge. As 
originally constructed, the water was conduct- 
ed across this valley in 2 3-ft. siphon. pipes, to 
which was added, in 1853, a 4-ft. pipe. This 
year a fourth pipe has been added, 5 feet 
diam., of cast iron, in lengths of 12 ft. 5 in., 
and 13 inches in thickness. The average 
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proached by doors, cut into the 
masonry at the sides of the north 
end of the bridge, which will be 
large enough to admit the in- 
troduction of cast-iron pipe or 
wrought-iron plate, or any other 
material for repairs. The roof 
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will be of brick, abutting against 
cast-iron skew backs, kept in 
place by wrought-iron tie-rods. 
The arch will be made water 
tight by a covering of cancrete 
and asphaltum. 

To keep up the supply of water 
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to the city during the progress 
of the work in connecting the 


new pipe, it was necessary to 
change the entrance gates of the 
old pipes, from the front to the 
side of each gate chamber, and 


to do this, also, without drawing 


off the water from the aqueduct 

and gate chambers. A caisson or coffer dam of 
wood was framed and sunk to its position, against 
the inner face of the west wall of each chamber, 
leaving a narrow space between the masonry 
and the inner face of the coffer dam. The water 
from this space was then pumped out. The 
west walls were then cut away and rebuilt, 
with the proper variation for new gates, and 
the reception of the mouth pieces for the 
two 3-feet pipes. From these points, two new 
lines of pipes were carried round, on the out- 
side of the gate houses, and down to the floor 
of the bridge, to the point at which the re- 


weight of each length is 11,226 Ibs., and the 
aggregate extent of this line, measured as laid, 
is 4,116 ft. 

The New Reservoir.—The water was formal- 
ly introduced into the new reservoir on the 
19th of August, with a celebration by the 
civic authorities, and speeches from the mayor 
(Mr. Opdyke), and from Myndert Van Schaick, 
for many years president of the Croton board, 
and from many others. The reservoir is prob- 
ably the largest purely artificial construction 
in the world. Its water surface, when full, 
is 96 acres, its depth 37 ft., and its capacity 
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1,029,000,000 N. Y. galls. It has been built 
on the most substantial plan and in the most 
careful and skilful manner possible. The pud- 
dle trench is carried down to and founded on 
the solid rock throughout its entire circuit. 
The interior slopes are protected by a facing 
of hydraulic masonry. 

There are three gate houses. The first of 
these gate houses is that by means of which 
the water is taken out of the old aqueduct, at 
the corner of 9th av. and 92nd st. The old 
aqueduct has been opened for the space of 46 
feet, and a chamber built, combining two sets 
of gates—one set permitting the water to pur- 
sue its old course through the old aqueduct to 
the present receiving reservoir at 85th st., and 
the other set diverting the water into the new 
junction aqueduct, which leads to the new 
reservoir. There are 5 gates to each chan- 
nel, so arranged that all the water can be 
passed either into the old or new reservoir 
at pleasure, or a portion sent to each. From 
this junction gate house to the north gate 
house of the new reservoir, the aqueduct is 
2,629 feet in length, and similar, in the form 
of its sectional area, to the old aqueduct. In 
order to carry this structure across the 9th 
ay. and through 92nd st., without interfering 
with their grades, it was necessary to place 
it about 7 ft. below the regular level of 
the old aqueduct. When, therefore, the old 
aqueduct runs full, there will be a pressure on 
the top of the new one, due to that height. 
The masonry has been accordingly strengthen- 
ed to meet this pressure. 

The junction aqueduct terminates at the 
north gate house of the reservoir. This gate 
house, situated at the north end of the central 
or dividing bank of the reservoir, serves the 
double purpose of an inlet and an outlet gate 
house. The water is received into an induc- 
tion chamber, which is furnished with 2 sets 
of gates, 5 in each set. Through these gates 
the water is discharged immediately into either 
or both of the divisions of the reservoir, at 
pleasure. Directly below the induction cham- 
ber are the inlet channels from the 2 divisions 
of the reservoir to the fore bays, which are 
the entrances to that portion of the gate 
house which is arranged for the discharge of 
the water into the city. These fore bays are 
divided into spaces 7 ft. in width by 12 ft. in 
length. The fore bays are built of granite. 
In front of the gates which let the water into 
the main outlet chambers, grooves are cut in 
the sides of the fore bays for a double set of 
screens of copper wire gauze, and for the in- 
sertion of temporary coffer dams, should they 
ever be required. Beyond the gates is the 
‘ack bay, into which water passes from both 
divisions of the reservoir. This back bay is 
so arranged, however, that the whole of it can 
be filled with water from either division at 
pleasure. And, again, it can be divided in 
itself, so as to use but one portion of it at a 
time, should it be necessary. The rear wall 
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of the back bay separates that portion of the 
gate houses into which the water flows from 
the portion of it called the pipe vault. In this 
wall are inserted the mouths of the outlet 
pipes. In the pipe vault beyond, and through 
which the pipes pass into the city, are the stop 
cocks controlling the pipes and other arrange- 
ments for division and shutting off water, 
should repairs to the stop cocks or pipes be re- 
quired. The vault is entered from the top of 
the bank by a circular stairease, through a 
well large enough to admit the lowering of 
pipe, or stop cocks, or other material. Un- 
derneath the whole of this structure passes 
the main sewer, to receive the overfall of 
water from the waste weir, which is also in- 
cluded in the general plan of the gate houses. 

Passing under the floor of the gate house, 
there is also a pipe, 8 ft. in diameter, leading 
from each division of the reservoir to the main 
sewer, at a point beyond the pipe vault. These 
pipes are not in any wise connected with the 
distribution pipes, but are intended only to 
draw off the water from either division, when 
necessary. 4 distribution pipes lead from this 
gate house to the upper part of the city, each 
3 feet in diameter. 

The south gate house is situated at the south 
end of the bank dividing the reservoir. It is 
arranged only for distribution, and has, there- 


fore, no induction chamber for the purpose of | 


delivering water into the reservoir. In all 
other respects it is similar in design and char- 
acter of work to the north gate house, except 
that ithas 6, instead of 4, outlet or distribution 
pipes, each of which is 4 ft. in diameter. 

Both gate houses are built on the natural 
solid rock. The outer exposed walls and the 
sides of the fore bays, the openings for the 
gateways, screens, &c., the wells for the waste 
weirs and their approaches, the mouth pieces 
to the pipes, and the braces in the fore bays, 
are of granite. The walls under the banks are 
of gneiss and brick, the other face walls and 
arches are of brick, while the foundations and 
the interior of the walls are of concrete. The 
tops of all the walls of the gate houses are 
covered with a floor of granite 1 ft. in thick- 
ness. On this floor will be placed the gearing 
for working the gates below, a vertical distance 
of 44 ft. The gates and gate frames are of 
cast iron, with the sliding parts faced with 
brass. There are upper and lower sets of 
gates, by which a circulation in the water can 
be effected, and which at the same time will 
facilitate other operations. | With a view to 
provide for every possible contingency, there 
is no portion of the whole work which cannot 
be examined and repaired without shutting off 
the water from the city for a moment. 

There are now 5 main pipes supplying the 
city from the old receiving reservoir, as fol- 
lows: 1, 23 ft. in diam., from the west side of 
the reservoir, passing down 8th av.; 1, 24 ft, 
in diam., from the east side, passing down 3d 
av; 2, each 8 ft. in diam., passing down the 5th 
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av., and 1 pipe, 3 ft. in diam. where it leaves 
the reservoir (but connected with the four-feet 
pipe immediately after), passing down the 4th 
avenue. 

With these five pipes a corresponding num- 
ber of the effluent or distributing pipes from 
the south gate house of the new reservoir are 
to be connected; so that, when this is done, 
the whole water distribution of the city can 
be supplied from both, or either of the reser- 
voirs, at pleasure; and, so far as the new 
reservoir is concerned, with either division of 
it, as any emergency may require. 

INTEREST ON CROTON DEBT. 
Payable from Sinking Fund. 


EEA NII t oc cniccedecctces scctecteacet $512,193 35 
MOS MUNG da she wah kisah 447,901 39 

nes Fac Tal ha ahah banses ee’ 476,404 
$1,436,502 03 
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Income from 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Water Registrar...... $759,250 65 ) $767,169 62 | $765,954 35 
Receiver of Taxes.... 30,708 39) 22,85002, 22,861 62 
Clerk of Arrears..... 31,546 95| 32,901 17| 20,840 53 

$821,505 99 | $822,920 81 | $809,656 50 
822,920 81 ; 
809,656 50 
$2,454,083 30 
1,436;502 03 
Surplus...... $1,017,581 27 
Present debt, December 31, 1861.......+sse00+ $9,917,605 00 


This statement shows that in three years 
the Croton revenue paid into the sinking fund 
nearly two and a half millions of dollars, and 
the sinking fund paid the interest on the then 
existing Croton debt of nearly one and a half 
millions of dollars, leaving $1,017,581.27 sur- 
plus; and that the present Croton debt is only 
$9,917,605, notwithstanding the very large ag- 
gregations of expenditures on improvements 
and repairs of the works which make the 
opinion credible, that the tota] amount of ex- 
penditures on the works.exceeds $24,000,000, 
though the aquedact and its dependencies cost 
originally, according to engineer Jarvis’ last 
report, only $9,000,000. 

PariapELpHia.—From early summer until 
about the middle of November, there was 
not sufficient water in the River Schuylkill, 
except at limited intervals, to drive the 
machinery at the old Fairmount Works. 
During this period, it has been only with 
the unremitting operation of the engines and 
pumps at their fullest capacity that the 
Kensington Spring Garden, and Twenty-fourth 
Ward Works have been enabled to supply their 
districts; and even then not always success- 
fully, nor adequate to the demands of the pop- 
ulation. Generally, there is no difficulty in fur- 
nishing a full supply to the entire city during 
seven months of the year, with the works and 
facilities at presentin operation. But thisis the 
utmost extent of their entire reliability, and 
during the warmer months, it is not without 
difficulty that an adequate supply can be main- 
tained in any year. 
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The Fairmount Works.—The 8 old wood- 
en wheels and their pumps were originally 
designed and intended to raise the water to an 
elevation of about 96 feet, and such was the 
service performed by them satisfactorily for 
some years after their completion; but, since 
the construction of the Corinthian Avenue 
Reservoir, making an additional altitude of 27 
feet above that of the reservoirs, as designed: 
in the original plan of the works, these pumps 
have frequently been much overworked. 

On the security of the dam at Fairmount de- 
pends the entire ability of the Fairmount, 
Spring Garden, and Twenty-fourth Ward 
Works to supply their respective districts. 

The new wheel house and machinery are 
completed, and the new pumps have been in 
operation at intervals since the month of June 
last, and work satisfactorily, but they cannot 
become fully available until the capacity of the 
ascending main is increased to a degree better 
corresponding to the area of the pumps. The 
six new pumps are each of 18 inches diam- 
eter, and the number of gallons pumped during 
the year was 3,564,724,753; average number 
of gallons raised per day was 9,766,369. 

The engines and pumps at the Spring Garden 
Works, with one exception, are much worn, and 
their efficiency much impaired by constant and 
frequently excessive service, almost without in- 
terruption from the time of their construction. 
In 1862, Nos. 1, 2, and 8 pumped 1,897,391,- 
860 gallons, and the Cornish engine, No. 4, 
pumped 1,141,136,060 gallons. In the per- 
formance of this work, the former three en- 
gines consumed 5,777,571 lbs. of coal, and the 
latter one engme consumed 2,547,161 Ibs., and 
the number of gallons of water pumped during 
the year was 3,038,527,420; average number 
of gallons per day was 8,324,732. Average 
duty for the year, 32,998,333 pounds raised one 
foot high with 100 lbs. coal. Total amount of 
coal consumed by engines, 8,895,459 Ibs. 

The Kensington Works draw their supply 
from the Delaware. Such is the demand upon 
them that if it is decided that they shall be 
continued, it will be soon necessary to have an 
additional ascending main, of such capacity as 
to anticipate, at least in some measure, the 
greater demand that must arise. There are at 
present at these works two engines, one of 
which is a condensing engine, driving a pump 
of 19 inches diameter; the other is a non-con- 
densing engine, driving a pump of 18 inches 
diameter. The sing]e ascending main is 13,300 
feet long, and 18 inches in diameter, being capa- 
ble of carrying the water from one pump only. 
During the warm season, more water is re- 
quired in the district than this one main can 
safely supply. The average maximum capacity 
of the pumps is rated at 3,000,000 gallons each 
per twenty-four hours. The daily demand has 
reached as high as 3,780,290 gallons, and the 
least demand in any day of the past year was 
2,954,770 gallons, and the number of gallons of 
water pumped during the year was 909,126,- 
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440; average number of gallons pumped per 
day, 2,490,757. 

Average duty for the year, 22,778,385 pounds 
raised one foot high by the consumption of 100 
lbs, of anthracite coal. Total amount of coal 
consumed by engines, 1,662 tons 4 cwt. 1 qr. 

Such is the rapid increase in the demand in 
the district supplied by the Twenty-fourth 
Ward Works that it is difficult to provide for 
it satisfactorily. On account of there being no 
reservoir, nor any other facilities for storage, 
and the fact that there is only one main from 
the works to the stand-pipe, the demand is 
supplied directly from the pumps, and requires 
the constant and unremitting operation of one 
engine, the other being kept in constant readi- 
ness in case of accidents. The number of 
gallons pumped during the year was 420,507,- 
810; average number of gallons raised per day, 
1,152,076. 

Average duty for the year, 38,525,000 pounds 
raised one foot high by the consumption of 100 
pounds of anthracite coal. Total amount of 
coal consumed by engines was 933 tons 18 
ewt. 19 Ibs. : 

Number of gallons pumped by all the works 
during the year, 7,932,886,423. Average num- 
ber of gallons pumped each day, 21,733,935. 

WINDISCHGRATZ, Atrrep Zu Prince, 
formerly commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
armies, born in Brussels, May 11, 1787, died at 
Vienna, March 24, 1862. He entered the mili- 
tary service in 1804, received the command of 
the Ouirassiers of the Grand Duke of Constan- 
tine for his brilliant conduct at Leipsic, and 
distinguished himself during the campaign of 
1814 at Troyes. He was promoted to be ma- 
jor-general in 1826, and made general of di- 
vision and lieutenant field marshal in 1833. 
In 1848 he led the armies which bombarded 
Prague, Pesth, and the Austrian capital in sue- 
cession, but meeting with reverses in Hungary 
he was driven from Buda-Pesth in 1849 by 
Gérgey, and in April of that year was deprived 
of his command. Fierce and cruel, he never 
treated the Hungarians with the least leniency, 
and his latter days were saddened by seeing the 
principles against which he had fought so ob- 
stinately, carried out, at least partially, by the 
Government. On one occasion, during the 
first session of the Reichsrath, he ascended the 
tribune of the Upper Chamber, and prophesied 
new catastrophes, the necessary consequence, 
he said, of the statute of February, and an- 
nounced his readiness to protect Anstria as 
heretofore with his sword, but meeting with 
no response he retired henceforth to private 
life. In 1851 he published a work defending 
his conduct in the Hungarian campaign entitled 
“ Der Winterfeldzug Von 1848-9 in Ungaru.” 

WISCONSIN, one of the most thriving 
Northwestern States, increased in population 
during the ten years ending June, 1860, 470,- 
490, when the whole population was 775,881. 
(See Untrep Srates.) 

The Governor of the State, Harvey, was in- 
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augurated on the 1st of January, 1862. He 

had been elected by the Republican voters on 

the first Thursday of November, 1861, by a 

majorite of 8,320 over the Democratic candi- 
ate. 

The Legislature convened on the 9th of 
January. The members of the Assembly and 
half of the Senate had been elected in No- 
vember previous, and were divided as follows: 


Senate. House. 
Republicans, «2.0: .0.02.c0ees08%e 22 43 
DeNMIOGPGIG -o2 pid duis aide foime teem ER 11 84 
Union....... PS apy toy) Bae Fi — 23 


The governor in his message recommended 
economy in the expenditures, the introduction 
of military drill in public schools, and the 
establishment of an armory and arsenal at 
Milwaukie, on the Lake Michigan. 

The following resolutions expressive of the 
views of the majority of the Legislature on 
Federal affairs were adopted with seven dissent- 
ing votes in the House and nine in the Senate: 


Whereas, The language of joint resolution numbér 
4, adopted by the Legislature of 1859, is in some of its 
Ee identical with those of the Kentucky resolutions 
of 1798 ; 

And whereas such language is liable to be so mis- 
construed and perverted as to lead to misapprehension 
of the purpose of its adoption, and to favor secession ; 

And whereas there is evidence in the fact of such 
Kentucky resolutions having been endorsed by and in- 
corporated into and made part of several of the Demo- 
cratic national and State ng aco and especially by 
that recently promulgated by the Democratic State 
Convention of Indiana, that the true intent and mean- 
ing of such language has been misconstrued and per- 
verted; therefore, 

Resolved by the Assembly, the Senate concurring. 
That we regard the action of the rebellious States of 
this Government, in their attempt to destroy the Union 
by the pretended lawful right of secession, as unwar- 
ranted by the spirit of the Constitution, and utterly 
subversive of the well-established principles of good 
government. 

Resolved, That no State of this Union has a right to 
defy or resist the laws of the Federal. Government, 
but should yield a willing and hearty support to the 
enforcement of the laws, unless such laws are unjust 
or deleterious in their operation, in which case the 
only rightful remedy lies in their repeal or lawful ab- 
rogation. 

olved, That joint resolution number 4, of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin of the year 1859, in theory 
enunciates the dangerous doctrine of nullification and 
resistance to the lawfully constituted authority of the 
Federal Government, and is incompatible with the 
safety and perpetuity of the Union. 

Resolved, That said joint resolution number 4, of 
the Legislature of this State of the year 1859, entitled 
Joint resolution relative to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin,” be and the same is hereby 
repealed. 

On the 5th of April a resolution passed the 
House with one dissenting vote tendering to 
the President of the United States an unquali- 
fied approval of his course from the day of his 
inauguration. 

A bill was brought before the Legislature at 
this session to repeal the ‘‘ Personal Liberty” 
law of the State. But no final action was 
taken upon it until the extra session in July, 
when it was passed, and the law repealed. 
(See AnnuaL OycLopzpia, 1861— Personal 
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Lrserty Laws.) This was the first instance 
among the Western States of the repeal of 
these obnoxious laws. At this same extra ses- 
sion resolutions were passed by a majority of 
fourteen which emphatically condemned all 
future anti-slavery agitation in the Northern 


States. 

On the 19th of April, Governor Harvey was 
drowned at Savannah, in Tennessee, whither 
he had gone with hospital stores for the sol- 
diers of the State who were wounded at the 
battle of Shiloh. He was succeeded by the 
lieutenant governor, Edward Salomon, a Ger- 
man-born citizen. 


An election for six members of Congress. 


took place on the first Thursday of November, 
when the votes were given as follows: 


Republican. Democratic. 
Ast Disthct Js tie..oeesie 10,077 12,598 
BO Wig thlldées ~aeebelcse - 13,107 10,974 
8d ge ES wes 10,000 7,514 
MEME AE SU sing bin wan as onne 9,613 15,343 
A) Pa eee otece sees 10,005 11,021 
POUT O BN oes ewes 9,037 6,672 


The Democratic candidates were elected in 
the 1st, 4th and 5th districts, and Republican 
candidates in the 2d, 3d and 6th districts. 

The debt of the State previous to the war 
was $100,000. A loan for war purposes was 
authorized by the Legislature in extra session, 
May, 1861, of one million dollars. Of this 


. loan $800,000 was taken by the bankers of the 


State, who paid 70 per cent. at once, and the 
balance in instalments of 1 per cent. every six 
months, giving their personal bonds as security 
for the payment, and depositing the State bonds 
with the Bank Comptroller as a basis for bank- 
ing in place of the Neueectabea bonds of South- 
ern States. 

' The number of banks in the State in May, 
1862, was seventy, whose capital was $4,397,- 
000; specie, $380,000; circulation, $4,600,000. 

The length of the railroads in the State is 
1,157 miles, cost $41,809,817. 

There are nine colleges in the State, three 
theological seminaries, and a medical school. 
The number of common school districts is 
4,558, and the number of children in attendance 
at the schools is 198,443, besides 8,000 esti- 
mated to be in attendance at private schools. 
The school fund of the State is derived from the 
proceeds of the sale of the sixteenth section of 
each township and an additional grant by Con- 
gress of 500,000 acres of land ; 25 per cent. of the 
proceeds of sale of swamp and overflowed lands, 
and lands selected in lieu thereof (25 per cent. 
goes to the Normal School Fund); 5 per cent. of 
the proceeds of sales of Government public 
lands in the State (this has been withheld in 
consequence of a claim of Government against 
the State) ; 5 per cent. penalty as forfeiture for 
non-payment of interest on school land certifi- 
cates and school fund loans ; and the clear pro- 
ceeds of all fines collected in the several coun- 
ties for penal offences and for trespasses on 
State lands. The productive fund from the 
sale of these lands, &c., September 30, 1861, 
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was $2,458,351 49, and there remained unsold 
and forfeited 454,775 acres of sixteenth section 
lands ; forfeited lands of 1861, 219,000 acres; 
125,000 acres unsold swamp lands; 118,750 
acres of forfeited swamp lands; and 39,500 
acres of forfeited swamp lands of 1861. There 
are also 140,000 acres of land claimed from 
Government, and sixteenth section and swamp 
land, yet unsurveyed. The lands as yet unsold 
will exceed 1,500,000 acres. 

Previous to the Ist of July, 1862, the State 
had sent to the war nineteen regiments of in- 
fantry, three regiments of cavalry, and seven 
batteries of artillery and two companies of 
sharpshooters—numbering entire 24,653 men. 
Under the call for 300,000 men in July, six regi- 
ments were raised, and under the call for 300,000 
nine months men about twelve regiments more. 
The attempts to complete the quota under the 
first call by drafting met with much opposition 
in some parts of the State. At Port Washing- 
ton, in Ozaukee county, the commissioner was 
forced to flee for his life, the machinery for the 
draft was destroyed, and the houses of eight 
citizens who encouraged the draft were at- 
tacked and injured. A military detachment 
was sent to restore order. In Washington 
county serious disturbances occurred. 

WOLFF, Joseru, D. D. LL.D., a traveller, 
author and clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; born at Weilersback, near Bamberg, 
Germany, in 1795; died at the vicarage, Isle 
Brewers, Somersetshire, England, May 2, 1862. 
He was the son of a Jewish rabbi, named 
David, and received the name Wolff from his 
parents, to which he prefixed ‘“‘ Joseph” when 
he became a Christian. While yet a child he 
manifested so strong a predilection for Chris- 
tianity that the Jewish neighbors called him 
“the little Nazarene.” At the age of 17, 
through the influence of Count Stolberg and 
Bishop Zeiler, he embraced the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, and was baptized by Leopold Zolder, 
a Benedictine abbot, near Prague, September 
18, 1812. The next year he commenced the 
study of Arabic, Syriac and Chaldean, and the 
following year attended theological lectures in 
Vienna, enjoying the friendship of Profs. John, 
Friedrich, Von Schlegel, Werner, and Hof- 
baiir, the General of the Redemptorist fathers. 
From 1814 to 1816 he studied at Tubingen, be- 
ing supported by Prince Dalberg. His atten- 
tion wasthere given to the study of the Orien- 
tal languages, for which he possessed a Jewish 
aptitude, together with ecclesiastical history 
and Biblical exegesis, under Professors Sten- 
dell, Schnurrer, and Flatt. He next travelled 
for a year in Switzerland and Italy, enjoying 
the society of Madame de Staél, Holstein, the 
historian, Niebuhr, Zschokke, Madame Kiir- 
dener and others. Toward the close of the 
same year, he was first received as a pupil of 
the Collegio Romano at Rome, and afterward 
transferred to the College of the Propaganda; 
but his spirit was too restless and dogmatic to 
accept without questioning all the teachings of 
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the Propagandist fathers, and in 1818 his re- 
ligious views were declared erroneous, and he 
was expelled from Rome. He returned to Vi- 
enna, where, after consultation with F. Yon 
Schlegel, Dr. Emanuel Veit, and Hof baiir, he 
entered the monastery of the Redemptorists 
at Val-Saint, near Fribourg ; but his nature re- 
belled against unquestioning acquiescence in the 
theological dicta of the fathers, and after a few 
months he left Val-Saint and came to London, 
where he found the late Henry Drummond, 
M. P., whose acquaintance he had formed at 
Rome. He soon avowed his conversion to 
Protestantism, and, at Mr. Drummond’s sug- 
gestion, went to Cambridge, and continued his 
Oriental studies under Prof. Lee, and also com- 
menced a course of theological studies under the 
late Rey. Charles Simeon. In 1821, he set out 
for a tour in the East for the purpose of pro- 
claiming the Gospel to Jews, Mohammedans, an 

Pagans, and ascertaining the condition of the 
Eastern Christians with a view to missionary 
labor among them. In this tour, which occu- 
pied him for five years, he visited Egypt, 
Mount Horeb, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem, dis- 
tributing copies of the Scriptures, and in his 
peculiar way discussing the merits of the Scrip- 
tures with all controversialists. He was at first 
supported by some of the charitable societies, 
but as his erratic habits occasioned some fault- 
finding, his friend Drummond after a time sus- 
tained him at his own expense. In 1826 he 
returned to England, and formed the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Georgiana Mary Walpole, daugh- 
ter of the second Earl of Orford, whom he 
married in 1827, and with whom he set out al- 
most immediately on a second missionary tour, 
visiting Malta, where his wife remained await- 
ing his return from Smyrna, the Ionian Islands, 
and Jerusalem, where he was poisoned by 
some bigoted Jews, and nearly lost his life. 
He returned, on his recovery, to Constanti- 
nople, where his wife met him, and soon set out 
again from that city for Bokhara, to search for 
the remains of the ten tribes. On his route he 
encountered the plague, was taken prisoner and 
sold as aslave, but was redeemed by the Per- 
sian Minister, Abbas Mirza. He resided at 
Bokhara for three months, preaching to his 
countrymen, and then set out for India by way 
of Khorassan. On his route he fell into the 
hands of the Kharijee, a robber tribe, who 
stripped him of everything he possessed, and 
to escape from them he made his way on foot 
and nearly naked through the mountain passes 
to Cabool, a distance of 600 miles. Finding 
friends at Cabool, he went on through the Pun- 
jaub, Lahore, Loodiana, and Simlah to Calcutta, 
preaching on his way at 130 stations. At Cal- 
cutta he was the guest of the governor gen- 
eral. From Calcutta he went to Masulipatam 
and Madras, and near the latter city was seized 
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with cholera. On his recovery he visited Pon- 
dicherry, Tinnevelly, Goa, and Cochin China, 
visiting the Jews of those regions, and Bom- 
bay, and sailed from thence for Arabia, whence 
he crossed into Abyssinia, acquired the Am- 
haric language, and in 1834 returned to Eng- 
land via Malta. In January, 1836, he visited 
Abyssinia again, and finding Bishop Gobat 
sick at Axum, brought him to Jiddah, and re- 
turned to Abyssinia, where the natives wor- 
shipped him as their new abouna, or patriarch. 
Leaving them he crossed into Arabia, visited 
the Rechabites in Yemen, and met a party of 
Wahabites in the mountains of Arabia, who 
horsewhipped him, because they could find 
nothing in the Arabic Bible, he had given them 
about Mohammed. Escaping from their hands, 
he sailed in the beginning of 1837 for Bombay, 
and thence for New York, where he arrived 
in August, 1837. While in the United States 
he was ordained deacon by Bishop Doane, 
visited the principal cities, preached before 
Congress, received the degree of D. D., and in 
January, 1838, sailed for England. He next 
visited Dublin, where he received priest’s or- 
ders from the Bishop of Dromore, and settled 
as curate first at Southwaite and afterward at 
High Hoyland, in Yorkshire. In 1843, the 
news of the imprisonment of Col. Stoddart and 
Capt. Conolly (the latter a personal friend of 
Wolff, and one who had rendered him great 
service in one of his tours) reached England, 
and Dr. Wolff offered to attempt their release, 
or learn their fate. The British Government. 
declined to send him officially, but individuals 
furnished the means, and he went out, passing 
through Persia in full clerical dress, with a 
Bible in his hand, and announcing himself as 
“ Joseph Wolff, the grand dervish of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of the whole of Eu- 
rope and America,” and reached Bokhara in 
safety, having learned, however, before arriv- 
ing at that city that Stoddart and Conolly had 
been beheaded. At Bokhara he was made a 
prisoner by the emir who had put the English 
officers to death, and a day fixed for his execu- 
tion; but the Persian ambassador interfered, 
and he made his escape, and was enabled to 
avoid the assassins who were sent after him by 
the emir. On his return to England he was 
presented to the vicarage of Isle Brewers, 
where he resided till his death, and by his per- 
sistent efforts succeeded in erecting a neat and 
commodious church. Lady Georgiana died 
January 16, 1859, and in May, 1861, he mar- 


ried a second wife, who survives him. Dr. . 


Wolff was the author of the following works: 
“Journal of Missionary Labors,” 1839; ‘ Mis- 
sion to Bokhara,” 1846; ‘Missionary Labors 
and Researches,” 1854; and ‘ Travels and 
Adventures of Rev. Joseph Wolff, D. D., 
LL.D., 1860-61. 
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Potomac into corps, 84; assigning Gen. McClellan to the 
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Beckwith, Joun Cuanwes, birth, 191; death, 191; educa- 
tion, 191; public services in the army, 191; efforts to 
improve the condition of the Waldensians, 191. 

BeresrorpD, Joun Georee, birth, 192; education, 192; ser- 
vices, 192; death, 192. 

Betuune, GrorGe W., birth, 192; education, 192; death, 
192; writings, 193. 

Blockade, its effectiveness, 198; letter of J. M. Mason to 
Earl Russell, 193; reports of British naval officers, 193; 
letter of Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, 193; views ad- 
vanced in the House of Commons, 194; speech of the 
Solicitor-General, 194; speech of Lord Strathedon, 194; 
reply of Earl Russell on the effectiveness of the block- 
ade, 195, 196; deliberate opinion of the British Govyern- 
ment, 196; remarks of M. Regnait in the French Legis- 
lature, 196; reply of M. Billault, 196; memorial of Brit- 
ish shipowners to the Secretary on Foreign Affairs, 197; 
reply of Earl Russell, 197. 

Bocoox, Tuomas §., speaker of the Confederate House, 257; 
his address, 257. 

Border States.—Appeal of President Lincoln to, on eman- 
cipation, 721; replies of members of Congress, 722, 723, 
724, 725. 

Brazil, its situation, 197; provinces and population, 197; 
difficulty with Great Britain, 197; facts of the case, 197; 
another cause of complaint, 198; correspondence be- 
tween the Governments of the two countries, 198; 
propositions for adjustment, 199; accepted under pro- 
test, 199, difficulty on the Amazon, 199; progress of the 
country, 199; commerce, 200. 

Broprz, BENJAMIN C., birth, 200; death, 200; education, 200; 
distinction as a surgeon, 200. 

Brown, Josep E., Governor of Georgia, opposes conscrip- 
tion, 244; correspondence, 244. 

Bucsiz, Henry T., birth, 200; education, 200; pursuits, 
200; writings, 201; death, 201. 

Buet1, Gen. Don Cantos, his force in Kentucky, 28. 

Building Materials,—Tendency to decay, 201; investiga- 
tion in England, 201; Westminister Palace examined, 
201; extent and position of decay, 201; causes, 201; best 
means of prevention, 202 ; qualities of stone recommend- 
ed for future use, 203; principles likely to be effective 
in accomplishing the preservation of stone, 203; various 
applications, 203; processes, 204; mode of decay over- 
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looked, 205 ; preservation of timber, 205 ; processes used, 
206. 

Burnsipz, Gen. Amprose E., commands expedition to 
North Carolina, 38; address to his troops, 39; address to 
the people of North Carolina, 41; advance upon New- 
bern, 42; congratulates his troops upon their success, 
42; appointed to command the army of the Potomac, 
164; his orders, 165; his testimony before a committee 
of Congress, 167; orders before Fredericksburg, 170, 

Burier, Gen, Bensamin D., proceedings at New Orleans, 
645; retires, 652. 
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California, its situation, 206; civil officers, 206; amend- 
ments to the State Constitution, 206; State debt, 206; 
revenue, 207; civil affairs, 207; floods in the State, 207; 
mines and mining, 207; agricultural products, 208; gold 
and silver exported, 208; population, 208. ~ 

CAMERON, Srmon, resigns as Secretary of War, $2; arrested 
on process of a court, 511, 

CANNING, CHARLES JouN, birth, 208; education, 208; pub- 
lic services, 208; death, 208. 

Chemistry —Elements, 208; cesium, 208; rubidium, 208; 
thallium, 209; lithium, 209; compounds—hydruret of 
iron, 209; silicuretted hydrogen, 210; peroxide of potas- 
sium and sodium, 210; hydroftiuosilicie acid, 210; hy- 
perchloric acid, 210; combustion of hydrocarbons in air 
at ordinary temperature, 210; allotropic states—oxy- 
gen, 211; nitrification, 212; syntheses of organic sub- 
stances, 213; alcohol, 213; dialysis, 214; transpiration, 
215; applications of chemistry, 216; Webster's oxygen 
process, 216; potash for the animal kingdom, 216; cop- 
per paint, 216; aluminium bronze for philosophical in- 
struments, 216; artificial plumbago, 217; determination 
of carbon in iron, 217; nitrogen in iron, 218; new fusible 
alloy, 218; cupreous acetylene, 218; improved matches, 
218; India rubber varnish, 218; basis of artificial teeth, 
218; guano polishing powder, 219; cement for rooms, 
219; new system of bottling liquids, 219; new process 
of making vinegar, 219; new hydrometer 220; myrtle 
wax, 220; aniline colors, 220; Parkesine, 220; Austra- 
lian oils and resins, 221; organic alkaloids, 221; refining 
sugar, 221; detection of picrotoxine, 221; oxygenated 
beverages, 221; preservation of meats, 222; rendering 
fabrics non-inflammable, 222; awards of the Exhibition 
of 1862, 222. K. 

Chili, its situation, 222; provinces and population, 222; its 
claims to territory, 223; Araucanians, 223; tranquillity 
of the country, 223. 

Cochin China, its boundaries, 223; population,,223; char- 
acter of the country, 223; products, 228; difficulties 
with France, 224; military expeditions, 224; treaties, 
224. 

Coit, SAMUEL, birth, 225; death, 225; education, 225; pur- 
suits, 225; inventions, 225; enterprise, 226; successes, 
226; nature of his inventions, 226. 

Commerce of the United States.—Demands for cotton, 227; 
movements in Kentucky and Tennessee, 227 ; operations 
at New Orleans, 227; comparison with other years, 228- 
229; opening the ports of North and South Carolina, 
229; limits of the trade of the country, 229; exports 
from New York, 230-231; St. Mary’s Canal, 230; influ- 
ence of the operations of the banks, 231; rise in values, 
231; imports of New York, 232; imports of cotton into 
Great Britain, 232; interruption to trade, 232; revenue 
at New York, 233; transfer of vessels to the English 
flag, 233; increase of foreign tonnage, 234; ocean steam- 
ers, 234; coastwise trade, 234, 

Confederate States.—Population and resources under the 
census of 1860, 235; political proceedings from February, 
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1861, to January, 1862, 236; the Government weak and 
trembling for its existence in January, 1862, 237; influ- 
ence of the Union policy of the Federal, Government, 
287; necessity of war to the Confederate States, 237; 


_ effects of it partially counteracted by moderate policy 


of Federal Government, 238; other causes to make the 
Confederate States weak, 238; disappointments in Eu- 
rope, 238; success of the blockade, 238; call upon the 
people for arms, 238; attempts to rouse the people, 239; 
' action of the State Legislatures, 239; of Confederate 
Congress, 239; Union sympathy at Richmond, 239; do. 
in Tennessee, 240; address of the Georgia members cf 
Congress, 240; military plans, 241; inauguration of the 
permanent Government, 241; appeals to the people, 
_ 241; Confederate army, its condition, 242; conscrip- 
tion recommended to Congress, 242; furloughs revoked, 
~ 243; effect of the Federal military movements upon the 
Government and people, 243 ; the conscription act, 243; 
how executed, 243; its constitutionality questioned, 243; 
opposition at the South, 244; correspondence with the 
Governor of Georgia, 244; opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, 245; opposition in Alabama, 245; manner of 
executing the law, 245-246; rewards for the apprehen- 
sion of deserters; 246; partisan rangers authorized, 
247; the act, 247; instructions of the Secretary of War, 
247; second conscription act, 247; its peculiar features, 
247; calls for shot guns, sulphur, lead, and saltpetre, 
248; order relative to bells of churches, 248; contribu- 
tions of churches and individuals, 248; other sources for 
the supply of arms and munitions of war, 249; plans of 
defensive operations adopted by the Government, 249; 
preparations of the Confederate Government, 249; alarm 
at the approach of McClellan's army, 249; contraction of 
the line of defence, 250; object of the invasion of Mary- 
land, 250; do. of Kentucky, 250; civil organization of 
the Confederate Government, 250; its finances, 250; 
loans, &c., 251; bonds and debt, 251-252; taxes, 253; 
plans to burn cotton, 253; manufactures, 254; postage 

’ system, 254; martial law, 254; foreign relations, 254; 
position at the close of 1862, 255; gradual exhaustion, 
255, speech of Vice President Stephens, 255. 

Congregationalists.—Numbers, 255; location, 255; enter- 
prise, 255; numbers in England, 256; do. in British 
colonies, 256; missionaries, 256; similar churches in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, 256. 

Congress, Confederate, 1ts meeting and organization under 
the permanent constitution, 256; members, 256-257; 
address of the Speaker of the House, 257; votes cast for 
the President, 258; resolution offered in the House to 
abandon the defensive policy in the conduct of the war, 
258; objected to as impeaching the Administration, 258; 
no people in a revolution ever adopted a defensive 
policy, 258; the generals have had the most liberal dis- 
cretion, and the President not responsible, 259 ; Hannibal 
and the philosopher, 259; no disrespect intended, 259; 
more of an aggressive policy should have been adopted, 
259; resolution laid on the table, 259; bill passed direct- 
ing military commanders to destroy cotton, &c., 259; 
joint resolution relative to the war with the United 
States, 260; compensation of members, 260; resolution 
adopted to entertain no peace propositions exclading any 
portion of the soil of any Confederate State, 260; sus- 
pension of Gens. Floyd and Pillow, 260; a bill to curtail 
the cotton crop considered, 260; unconstitutional, 260; 
Congress cannot create a crime, 261; allowing cotton to 
fall into the hands of the enemy was giving him com- 

. fort, 261; cultivation of cotton should not be abandoned, 

261; Congress no power to interfere with the internal 

affairs of the States, 261; the idea that cotton is king 

: long since abandoned, 261; England will never interfere, 
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261; bill lost, 262; report on the surrender of Roanoke 
Island, 262; moneys transferred to the Confederate 
States Government by the several States, 262; appro- 
priations for the Navy Department, 262; resolutions 
relative to the battle of Shiloh, 262; Treasury notes 
less than $5 authorized, 262; increase of clerks in 
the departments, 263; adjournment to August 18th, 
second session convened, 263; bills introduced, 263; 
remarks on the conscription act, 263; resolution to 
transact business with open doors rejected, 264; reso- 
lutions favoring an aggressive war, 264; also favoring a 
proclamation to the people of the Northwestern States, 
264; vote of thanks to the commander at Drury’s Bluff, 
264; message from President Davis with despatches 
from Gen, Lee, 264; vote of thanks to Gen. Lee on 
crossing the Potomac, 265; amendment proposed, 265; 
Congress not prepared to invite the Government to in- 
vade the enemy’s country, 265; after we have crossed 
the border we are told we ought to hesitate, 265; could 
not take the responsibility of advising an advance into 
Pennsylvania, 265; what the people wanted was an ag- 
gressive war, 265; could the army safely go into the 
heart of the North? 265; it is not a war of conquest, but 
of independence, 265; amendment lost, 265; further 
debate on the resolutions, 266; passed, 266; an addition- 
al resolution proposed as not intended to indicate a policy 
for the President, 266; reports of the committee on the 
opening of Southern markets to the Northwestern 
States, 267; majority report in favor, minority opposed, 
267; bill to provide further for the public defence 
passed, 267; motion to reconsider, 267; remarks on the 
difficulties between the Government and the States 
relative to conscription, 268; retaliatory measures con- 
sidered, 268; report of a committee with a bill, 269; 
minority report, 269; remarks on President Lincoln's 
proclamation, 269; another bill proposed, 269; whole 
matter disposed of, by a resolution to sustain the Presi- 
dent, 270; sequestration bill considered, 270; is the bill 
constitutional? 270; this is no civil war, but a war of 
some sovereign States against others, 270; no such thing 
as a citizen of the Confederate States, 270; people a 
right to choose their own government, 270; you cannot 
hang 8 man as a traitor toa government that has been 
made without his consent, 270; further debate, 271, 272, 
273; bill laid on the table, 273; appropriations, 274; 
issue of copper coin authorized, 274. 


Congress of the United States, second session of. Thirty- 


seventh, convened, 275; members, 275; views of the 
majority, 275; vote of thanks to Commander Wilkes 
passed in the House, 276; anti-slavery resolutions 
offered, 276; resolutions proposing a conference with, 
the Southern States offered, 276; further resolutions 
relating to slavery, 277; confiscation bill introduced, 
277; its features, 277; grants of power in the Constitu- 
tion, 278; armies in the field, 278; necessity for some 
regulation to govern the commanders, 278; other reasons 
for the measure, 278; farther resolutions offered, 279. 
Resolution relative to the order of Gen. Halleck, 279; 
considered, 279 ; system of excluding slaves inaugurated 
in Western Virginia, 279; a disgrace to the profession 
of arms, 279; no authority from the President to issue 
these orders, 280; explanation of Gen. Halleck, 280; this 
order regarded most wise and salutary by the officers 
and soldiers, 280; policy of the administration to deliver 
up the slaves to their masters, 280; the contrary in- 
ferred from the Président’s message, 281: the adminis- 
tration has had no hand directly or indirectly in the 
order of Gen. Halleck, 281; letter from Gen. Halleck, 
281. 
Resolutions relative to the conduct of the war con- 
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sidered, 281; let the military arm strike that blow more 
effective for peace and freedom than armies or vic- 
tories can be, 281; whether right or wrong the majority 
of the soldiers are opposed to this anti-slavery agitation, 
281; worst kind of folly and wickedness to retain 
slavery, 281; does not the President stand pledged 
before the country and the world to the conservative 
policy ? 282; further debate, 283; resolution referred, 
283. 

Resolution of inquiry relative to arrests, 283; what 
arrests is it proposed to consider, 284; the right thing 
done at the right time, 284; the Constitution confers 
all the power that is necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to crush secession, 284; it is assumed that these 
persons are traitors, but who is to decide that? 284; 
what becomes of constitutional liberty ? 284; let this 
thing be regulated by law, 285; the resolution carries 
an implied censure upon the Government, 285; the 
resolution eminently proper, 285; some investigation 
of these arrests should be made, 286; are we fighting 
for the Constitution? 286; when these arrests were 
made the loyal people of the country felt that they had 
a Government, 286; if this is not the proper mode to 
make arrests, then bring in a bill to regulate it, 286; 
who seeks to make it a censure on the administration? 
286; no necessity to trample on the Constitution in 
order to maintain it, 287; the man who stops to inquire 
whether there is a law, when the house is burning, is 
unfit for a great place, 287: inappropriate time to adopt 
the resolution, 287; referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, 288. 

Bill to raise a volunteer force in Kentucky considered, 
288; more suldiers now than can be used, 288; reasons 
for the bill, 288; economy forbids it, 288; what does the 
bill propose? 289; if you change the object of the war 
you paralyze the army, 289; not a war for the emanci- 
pation of slaves, 289; what evidence that more soldiers 
are needed, 290; importance of the bill, 290; peculiar 
situation of Kentucky, 290; force of Kentucky in the 
field, 290; best reason in the world for believing there 
are not men enough, 291; those who refuse to vote 
troops, derelict, 291. 

Resolution that none but persons of superior com- 
petency should be appointed generals considered, 291, 
not half the brigadiers needed, 292: enough general 
officers now, 292; the question of expense should be 
considered, 292; thousands of volunteers unfit for duty, 
293. 

Resolution relative to using the soldiers to surrender 
fugitives considered, 293, 

Inquiry relative to passports for California considered, 
294, letter of Secretary Seward, 294. 

Resolution relative to the cause of the war considered, 
295; no just cause of war at the South, 295; what was 
the primary inciting cause? 295; dissatisfaction with 
the principles and operation of democratic government, 
295; white laborers at the South, 295, views of South- 
ern men, 296, 297. 

Resolution calling for a copy of the proclamation of 
Gen. Phelps considered, 298; desirable to know author- 
itatively and positively that it is not an act of the Gov- 
ernment, 298; an offset to the proclamation of Sherman 
and orders of Halleck, 298; resolutions offered in the 
House, 299, 

Resolution relative to disloyalty of persons in the 
employ of the Government considered, 299; correspon- 
dence with the secretaries, 299; their replies, 299. 

Resolution to inquire into the loyalty of the Senator 
from Oregon before administering the oath, 800; under- 
stood to be an open and ayowed supporter of secession, 
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800; no precedent for such a motion, 300; the times ara 
those when we are compelled to make precedents, 301 ; 
it belongs,to the Senate to make a precedent, 301; this 
is not a new state of things, 801; right and duty ofthe 
Senate to make the investigation, 301; what are the 
facts? 801; he has a right to be sworn in, 302; is not 
loyalty a qualification under the Constitution, 302; the 


case of Philip Barton Key in 1808, 302; the question of 


loyalty too indeterminate and rests upon opinion, 302; 
different views of loyalty, 302; would you admit a felon? 
803; with credentials—yes, 303; credentials referred, 
803. 
Inquiry relative to Ball’s Bluff, 303; object of the 
resolution, 304; the question is—will the House inter- 
fere in the conduct of the war? 304; the Constitution 
provides that the military shall be subject to the civil 
power, 304; the nation has failed rightly to interpret the 
providences of God, 305; when we cast this accursed 
slavery overboard God will give us success, 505; if the 
institution of slavery ever stands in the way of constitu- 
tional liberty the people of Kentucky will wipe it out, 
806; further debate, 307. 

Resolution for a tax considered, 307; for twenty-six 
years the question of slavery has been debated in this 
House, 308; prepare for the great question of finance, 
808; the war power of the Government under no limita- 
tion, 308; the essential destruction of lives and property 
justifiable, right, and proper, 308; Government invested 
with the right of self-defence and self-preservation, 308; 
such the rights, what are the duties of the Government. 
809; the most needed of all was an act to liberate the 
slaves, 8309; have the constitutional power, 809; no 
boundaries to the power of Congress? 309; not one dol- 
lar, nor one man to be voted under such an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, 310; Congress can provide for 
the common defence only in the manner that the Con- 
stitution points out, 310; if we are successful without an 
interference with slavery, we return from victory like 
the Thracian horse, bearing his master on his back, 311; 
if abolitionism rules, this will be a war of extermination 
and death all over the country, 311; the first summons 
from the Government read, 312; what did the President 
mean by alleging there should be no interference with 
property of any kind, 312; to judge from the debates it 
would appear that the President had no support from 
the party that elected him, 312; universal emancipation 
must be proclaimed to all, 313; when the Constitution is 
defied and set aside, it grants to the President and Con- 
gress a supplemental power increasing and varying 
according to the increasing and varying necessities of 
the nation, 313; if no other means were left to save the 
Government we haye power under the Constitution and 
according to its express provision to declare a dictator, 
813; the war power is our special property, 314; how it 
should be used,-814; declare the oppressed to go free, 314. 

Better attend to providing the means and the men for 
putting down these enemies, 314; the conduct of a war 
is specially confined to the executive department, 315; 
what are the motives and ends of the Committee on the 
War, 315; the commander-in-chief has been before the 
committee, 315; they intend to usurp the prerogatives 
of the executive, 316; the largest latitude is given to the 
President, Secretaries of War and Navy in the conduct 
of the war, 316; is it intended to force the administra- 
tion into a John Brown raid, 817. 

Issue of treasury notes considered, 317; necessary to 
carry on the war, 317; legal tender, 317; a novel propo- 
sition, 318; impair the obligations of every contract, 318; 
Congress has not power to do it, 318; the financial plan 
of the Government, 818; not one sound precedent for a 
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paper currency, 818; Congress has the power to declare 
what shall be a legal tender, 319; point out the words in 
the Constitution, 8319; Congress has not the power to 
debase coin, 320; three propositions the sum of the argu- 
ment, 821; existence of the Government depends upon 
its successful finance, 321; we are to conform our action 
to the Constitution of the country as it is, 322; what is 
this legal tender? 322; what power in the Constitution, 
$22; to coin money, 322; regulate commerce, 822; im- 
perative necessity brings out the latent powers of the 
Constitution, 323; is this measure necessary to suppress 
the enemy, 828; bill passed the House, 324; vote, 324; 
in the Senate the bill considered, 324; legal tender con- 
stitutional, $24; obligation of an oath to support the 
constitution, 824; proposed to make these notes a legal 
tender to pay private debts, 324; who compelled to take 
this money, 325; said to be incidental to a great variety 
of powers, 325; those who choose may exercise their 
own judgments on the constitutionality of the measure, 
826; a palpable violation of the Constitution, 826; Con- 
stitution silent, 326; if the Constitution has failed to 
speak Congress has not, 326; bill passed, 827. 

Bill to authorize the President to take possession of 
railroads and telegraph lines, 327; its object, 827; where 
the judiciary cease the military begin to operate, 328; 
an extraordinary bill, 328; where do you get authority 
to subject civil employés to the articles of war, 828; an 
unauthorized power, 328; what is the whole object of 
the bill? 828; the power to do these things exists, $283 
the war power is vested. in Congress, not in the Presi- 
dent, 828; without our assent the President cannot 
exercise what powers he pleases in the conduct of the 
war, 329; extending martial law over railroads, 329; the 
first step which costs, 329, the doctrine of state neces- 
sity at all times dangerous, 330; bill passed, 330. 

Resolutions for the expulsion of the Senators from 
Missouri, 830; report on, 331. 

Resolution for the expulsion of Senator Bright of in- 
diana, 331; debate, 331, 332; passed, 332. 

Bill to prohibit slavery in the Territories considered, 
882; amendment offered, 333; effects of emancipation in- 
the British West Indies, 333; what involved in the ne- 
gro question, $34; this bill a part of a series of measures 
already initiated, 334; Congress has no power to eman: 
cipate a slave anywhere, 335; all the rights secured by 
the Constitution to the citizen exist in the District of 
Columbia as elsewhere, 335; on what terms can private 
property be taken, 335; statements of the Administra- 
tion on the objects of the war, 335; have not the Ameri- 
can people the right to relieve themselves from the 
guilt of upholding slavery, 336; protest in the name of 
Maryland, 336; views of Henry Clay, 336; cannot place 
expediency in the scale against justice, 337; has slavery 
a national existence at the capital? 337; shall money be 
paid for its abolition ? 337; examination of the constitu- 
tional question, 338; it is denied that property can exist 
in a human being, 338; slavery exists by the law of na- 
tions, 339; the slave trade cannot be restricted except 
by positive legislation, 340; slave trade would have been 
a legitimate trade to the citizens if the Government had 
not declared it piracy, 340; opinions of the Supreme 
Court, 340, 341; the Constitution treats the slaves as 
persons as well as property, $42; property in a horse has 
its origin in force, 842; vote on the question, 843; inex- 
pediency of the measure, 343; is not this the commence- 
ment of a great system? 344; vote on the bill in the 
House, 844; message of the President on the bill, 345. 

Resolutions declaring the relations between the Unit- 
ed States and the territory once occupied by certain 
States, 345; other resolutions on the same subject, 346. 


Resolution relative to emancipation with compensa- 
tion, 346; where is the power in the Constitution to ap- 
propriate money for this purpose ? 846; too late to dis- 
cuss that question, 347; an olive branch of peace, har- 
mony, and good faith, 347; simply a declaration of 
opinion, 347; amendment offered, 348; the proposition 
of the President promises nothing, 348; is this power 
granted ? 349; vote on the resolution, 349, 

Bill relative to confiscation considered, 349; intended 
to operate on property, 849; competent for Congress to 
prescribe punishment, 849; further provisions and ob- 
jects of the bill, 350; the right of confiscation relative to 
slaves, 351; further provisions of the bill, 851; what 
constitutional power to transport, colonize, and settle 
emancipated negroes, 851; what is to become of the 
Union men of the South with millions of freed slaves 
left to roam at large, 351; this measure can never secure 
peace, 352; shall we stand or fall by the Constitution or 
leave it and adventure on the wide sea of revolution? 
352; this’ bill would liberate three million slaves at 
a blow, 352; effect upon the war, 353; pass this bill and 
all that is left of the Constitution is not worth much, 
853; the supreme power of conducting war is in Con- 
gress, 853; no limit to the power of Congress, 353; it 
leaves to the citizens of the seceded States the owner- 
ship of nothing, 854; want of power, 354; Congress can- 
not interfere with slavery in the States, 355; wars 
should not be a revengeful policy, 8355; ends for which . 
the Constitution was made, 356; two classes of persons 
whose property is forfeited, 356; it will cut off the great 
market of the free States, 356; depriving a person 
of his property without process of law, 357; Congress no 
right to interfere with slavery in a State, 357; interfer- 
ing with plighted faith, 358; subject referred to a select 
committee, 358; report, 858; the bill reported unconsti- 
tutional, 358; moved to except slaves, 358; liberation is 
not confiscation, 358; the term forfeiture, 359; a substi- 
tute, 359; votes on the amendments, 360; motion to 
strike out the section authorizing the President to issue 
a proclamation of emancipation, 360; Congress no power 
to authorize him, 360; inexpedient, 361; contest in the 
Senate on the bill, 362; the debate in the House, 362. 
the Constitution not to be trampled on, 362; the bills 
examined under the law of nations and the Constitution, 
862, 363, 364, 8365; contest in the Senate renewed, 366; 
not one single word or letter in the Constitution which 
gives Congress any power to do an act in the exigency 
of war, which it cannot do in times of peace, 366; the 
doctrine that would concentrate all power in the Execu- 
tive most fatal, 867; indifferent whether the Federal or 
Confederate States triumph, 367; the war power of the 
Government explained, 367, 368; doctrines subversive 
of every principle of free government, 369; authority of 
the President over the army and nayy, 369; has Con- 
gress authority to control or direct the President in the 
use of the military force, 869; fatal sophistry to deny it, 
$69; manner in which the proceedings of the Senate 
have been conducted, 870; vote on the bill, 870; a sub- 
stitute moved, 871; vote, 871; committee of conference, 
871; subsequent legislation on the measure, 371; amend- 
ments moved, 372; confiscation and forfeiture, 373, fea- 
tures of the bill, 873; explanatory provision, 374; adopt- 
ed, 374; message of the President relative to the bill, 374. 

Acts of a general nature passed, 375; number of repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 875; additional article of war, 
875; abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
875; department of agriculture, 875; homesteads to set- 
tlers, 875; railroad and telegraph to the Pacific, 375; 
punishment of polygamy, 875; oath to be taken by pub- 
lic officers, 376. 
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Connecticut,—Its situation, 376; civil officers, 876 ; census re- 

turns, 376 ; institutions, 376; census statistics, 877; pro- 

ceedings of the Legislature, 877; debt of the State, 377; 
troops furnished, 377. 

Conscription in Confederate States.—Act recommended by 
President Davis, 242: its adoption, 243; features, 243; 
constitutionality, 243; opposition at the South, 243; 
correspondence of the Governor of Georgia, 244; opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 245; opposition 
in Alabama, 245; desertions, 246; debate in Congress, 
268. 

CrirrenpEN, Gen. Grorce B.—Address to the people of 
Kentucky, 27. 

Curtis, Gen.—Address to the people of the southwest, 54; 
correspondence with Gen, Van Dorn, 57; appointed to 
command the ceperinent of Missouri, 58. 


Davis, President Jerrerson.—Message on the capture of 
Fort Donelson, 85; age to Confederate Congress, 
73; address to the army after the battle of Fair Oaks, 
118; after seyen days’ battles, 184; message to Confed- 
erate Congress on despatch of Gen. Lee, 135; his inau- 
guration at Richmond, 241; his views, 241; recommends 
aconscription law, 242; on its constitutionality, 243; 
letter to Gen. Lee respecting retaliatory measures, 715; 
his inaugural address, 732; message at the first session 
of the permanent Congress, 734; do. at the second ses- 
sion of the permanent Congress, 735; retaliatory procla- 
mation, 736. 

Decatur.—Its situation, 878; military moyements at, 878. 

Delaware.—Its situation, 378; State election, 378; census 
statistics, 378; troops sent to the war, 378. 

Deserters, provost marshals to arrest, 21. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States.—With 
Great Britain, 879; case of the British consul at Charles- 
ton, 879; the right to obtain coal at Nassau, 379; steam 
gunboat Oreto, 380; proceedings relative to, 380; case 
of the Alabama, 881; proceedings relative to, 382; the 
charge of furnishing assistance to the Confederates, 383 ; 
duty to suppress them, 384; letter of Mr. Adams explain- 
ing his position, 885; belligerent rights accorded to the 
Confederate States, 385; case of the Emily St. Pierre, 
886; treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, 387; 
correspondence with France, 387; anxiety for cotton, 
887; condition of the manufacturing districts, 888; uni- 
formity of policy, 888; conyersition relative to media- 
tion, 888; proposition of France to England and Russia, 
889; mediation proposed by France to the United States, 
889; reply of Mr. Seward, 390; correspondence with 
Spain, 392; reference to the treaty surrendering the 
right of search, 392. 

Drury’s Bluf, its position, 893; attack on, 398. 

Duvont, Com., commands expeditions on Florida coast, 49. 
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Farth.—Relative sunshine of different zones, 393; extent of 
the earth’s atmosphere, 893; thickness of the earth’s 
crust, 393; A spac 3 of the earth, 894; earthquake 
waves, 395. 

Education.—its diffusion $ the’ United States, 395; pri- 
mary education, 396; scholars and expense of schools in 
the United States, 396; secondary instruction, 396; 
higher education, 896; universities and colleges, 396; 
total expenditures in the United States, 397; object 
teaching, 897; origin, 398; progress, 898; Comenius, 
898; Pestalozzi, 398; his views, 399; pupils and assist- 
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ants, 399; the system in the Canadas and the United 
States, 400; books published, 400; method of nein, 
401; rede 401. 

Electricity, —Measures of electric resistance, 402; Mathie- 
son's unit of resistance, 402 ; Weber's proposed absolute - 
standard, 402; electioaaptiyé force of voltaic piles, 402; 
measures of electrical quantities, 403; proposed stand- 
ard of electrical resistance, 403; influence of temperature 
on the conducting power of metals, 404; mechanieal ef- 
fects of powerful tension, 404; study of the electric 
spark by the aid of photography, 404; production of vi- 
brations and musical sounds by electrolysis, 405; new 
experiments in electro-magnetism, 405; electricity de- 
veloped during evaporization and effervescence, 405; 
experiment with the crural nerve of a frog, 406; elec- 
trical phenomena of Vesuvius, 406; Ritchie's electrical 
machines, 406; conducting power of pure and alloyed 
copper, 407; electric lights for lighthouses, 408; Way's 
electric light with mercury, 409; improvement in 
Holmes’ magneto-electrie light, 409; Serrin'’s electric 
light regulator, 410; Baker's apparatus for electric lights, 
410; present desideratum in electric lights, 410; electric 
light signals, 410; application of electric light to mining 
purposes, 411; engraving by electricity, 411; electric 
despatch, 411; electric sounding apparatus, 411. 

Extet, Cuarxes, jr.—Birth, 412; education, 412; pursuits, 
412; death, 412. 

Exhibition, British Industrial.—Results of the first opened, 
412; disposal of the profits, 412; plan of that of 1862, 
413; laying out of the works, 413; progress of the build- 
ing, 413; the building, 414; the interior, 415; construe- 
tion, 415; decoration of the building, 415; exhibition 
opened, 417. 

Objects and articles exhibited, 418; mining, quarry- 
ing, and metallurgy, 418; chemical substances and phar- 
maceutical processes, 419; coal tar and lichen dyes, 420; 

, substances used for food, 420; Indian products, 420; ma- 
chinery, 421; traction engines, 421; Young's type com- 
posing machine, 423; folding, pressing, and stitching 
machine, 423; agricultural machines and implements, 
423 ; civil engineering, architecture, and building con- 
trivances, 424; models, weapons, 424; new cartridge, 
425; marine engines, 425; gas engineering, 426; pho- 
tography and photographic apparatus, 426; clocks and 
watches, 427; electric telegraphs and electrical appa- 
ratus, 427; surgical instruments and appliances, 428; 
sanitary appliances, 428; musical instruments, 428; mis- 
cellaneous machinery, 429; American machinery, 429; 
sewing machines, 431; flax and hemp, 431; silk and vel- 
vet, 432; woollen, worsted, and mixed fabrics, 432 ; tap- 
estries, 482; printed and dyed fabrics, 482; lace making, 
433; furs, feathers, and hair, 434; India rubber manu- 
factures, 484; leather, including saddlery and harness, 
435; paper making and stationery, 435; printing, 486; 
bookbinding, 486; educational works and appliances, 
436; furniture and upholstery, 437; iron manufactures, 
487; forged iron, 438; welding, 438; rolled iron, 438; 
sheet iron, 488; bars, rails, and girders, 439; armor 
plates, 489; Canadian iron, 439; iron in India, 489; 
Swedish boat plates, 440; galvanized metals, 440; Here- 
ford screen, 440; chandeliers, gaseliers, and lamps, 441; 
locks and safes, 441; steel manufactures, 442; Krupp’s 

' east steel, 442; Bessemer steel, 442; work in the pre- 
cious metals, 448; aluminium articles, 443; jewelry, 
443: glass, stained and fancy, 443; pottery, 445; sub- 
stances used in manufactures, 445; British colonies, 445, 
446, 447; Australian cdlonies, 447; French colonies, 449; 
South American States, 449; Japan, 450; China, 450; 
Egypt, 450; fine arts, 450; foreign paintings and seulp- 
ture, 450; review, 451. 
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Fayetteville—Its situation, 451; population, 451; occupied 
by Federal troops, 451. 

Fexron, Connetivs ©.—Birth, 452; education, 452; pursuits, 

| 452; writings, 452; death, 452. 

Fernandina.—tits situation, 452; capture, 452. 

Finances of the United States.—Condition at the close of 
1861, 452; loans, 452; views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 453; drafts on the banks, 453; position of the 
currency, 454; public deposits, 454; the currency act, 
454; its effect, 455; wants of the Treasury, 455; certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, 456; regulations respecting, 456; 
effect of the certificates, 456; a supplemental act, 457; 
purchase of coin, 457; contraction of the currency, 457; 
public debt, 458; interest paid in specie, 458; certificates 

of deposit, 459; mutilation of notes, 459; rules respect- 
> ing, 459; exchange of bonds for old demand notes, 459; 
the tax law, 460; stamp revenue in one week, 460; prin- 
ciple of the law, 460; details of taxes, 461; change of the 
tariff, 461; expansion of paper currency, 461; effects, 

. » 461; disappearance of gold and silver, 462; shinplasters, 
462; postage stamps, 462; stamp currency, 462; issues 
of, 462; necessities of the Treasury, 463; new loan bill, 
463; resources of the Treasury, 462; its operations, 462- 
463; advance of stocks, 464; temporary loan of the banks, 
464; bids, 465; receipts and expenditures for the year 
ending June 30th, 465; debt, January Ist, 1863, 466; re- 
‘marks of the Secretary on the loans, 466; costs of the 

* Joans, 467; investments of surplus capital, 467; number 
of lenders, 468; effects of currency measures upon stocks 

_ and metals, 468; prices of produce, 469; cost of imports, 
469; radical changes in trade, 469; foreign measures of 
the value of stocks, 470; consumption of gold and silver 
in manufactures, 470; specie in the Northern States, 
471i; specie movements in New York, 471; operations of 
the assay office at New York, 471, 472; influence of paper 
money on merchandise, 472; number of failures in the 
Northern States in 1862, 473; advance in railway freights, 
473; prices of stocks in New York during the year, 474. 

Fisx, Hawtiton, appointed commissioner to negotiate ex- 
change of prisoners, 710. 

¥rrzzoy, Admiral.—His system of weather forecasts and 
stenses signals, 575. 

Florida.—Population, 474; census returns, 474; Federal ex- 
peditions to, 474; troops withdrawn to Richmond, 474; 
occupation of Jacksonville, 475; plan for the armed 
colonization of,-475. 

France.—F eeling of the people, 475; improvements of the 
Emperor at Paris, 475; his enterprises, 476; debt of 
France, 476; relations with Great Britain, 476; relations 
on the Continent, 476; do. with Mexico, 477; do. with 
the United States, 477 ; society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
477; finances of France, 477; concessions, 477 ; effect of 
the American tariff, 478; state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 478; statistics, 478; imports, 479; railroads, 479; 
army and navy, 479; postal service, 479. 

Frederick.—Its situation, 479; population, 479; occupation 
by Confederate troops, 479; evacuation, 479. 

Fredericksburg.—Its situation, 479; population, 479; evac- 
uation by Qpnfederate troops, 479; Federal occupation 
and evacuaffen, 479; battle at, 480. 

Freedom of the Press.—Order of the Secretary of War rela- 
tive to newspaper publications, 480; second order, 480; 
other orders, 480; restrictions on the press considered 
in Congress, 480; report of the committee, 480. 

Frelinghuysen, Theodore.—Birth, 481}; reermones be 3 pur- 
suits, 481; death, 481. 

Fremont, Gen. Jonny C., assumes command in the Mountain 
Department, 102; his movements, 102; ordered to 
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relieve Gen. Banks, 104; his reply, 104; his march, 104; 
resigns his command, 126. 

pias. po er situation, 481; attack on the Ist Maryland 
at, 
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Garrretp, Col. Joun A., defeats Confederate force in Ken- 
tucky 25; his despatches, 25-26. 
Geographical and Archeological Explorations.—Surveys 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 481 ; explorations for 
“new mines in the Territories, 481; Lower California, 482; 
Russian America, 482; interior of Labrador, 482; ex- 
plorations of C. F. Hall, 482; Northwest Boundary Sur- 
vey, 482; explorations in Mexico, 483; Central America, 
483; Honduras, 483; New Granada, 483; Venezuela, 483; 
Ecuador, 483; Guiana, 484; Brazil, 484; Argentine Con- 
federation, 484; Chili, 484; Patagonia, 485; geographi- 
cal publications in Europe, 485; Syria, 485; Palestine, 
485; Lebanon Range, 485; Northern and Central Asia, 
486; Persia, 486; coasts of Japan, 486-488; China, 486- 
487; Island of -Formosa, 487; Siam, 487; interior of 
Burmah, 487; Australia, 488; discoveries, 488; discover- 
ies in Africa, 489; Barbary States, 489; White Nile, 489; 
Northern Africa, 490; Central Africa, 490; Western 
Coast, 490; Gabun, 490; Upper Guinea, 491. 
Discoveries in archeology, 491; lacustrian villages in 
Switzerland, 491; discoveries in Egypt, 491; Algeria, 491; 
Tunis, 491; Syria, 492 ; Greece, 492 ; Rome, 492; France, 
492, 


Georgia.—Conscription act not enforcedin northern coun- 
ties, 16; population, 493; census returns, 493; destruction 
of the crops, 493; drafting at Savannah, 493; excitement 
at Savannah on the capture of Fort Pulaski, 493; aban- 
donment of the towns, 494; conscription act, 494; oppo- 
sition to it, 494; action of the Legislature and the courts, 
494; message of the governor relative thereto, 494; far- 
ther action of the Legislature, 495; election of Senators 
to the Confederate Congress, 495-496; manufacturers’ 
association, 496; urops, 496. 

Gotpssoroven, Rear Ap. L. M., commands naval part of 
the expedition to North Carolina, 38. 

Geant, Gen. Uiysses, advances upon Fort Henry, 29; at- 
tacks Fort Donelson, 33; summons to surrender, 33; 
congratulates the troops, 35; commands at Shiloh, 69. 

Great Britain.—Revenue and expenditures,496; Pariiament, 
496; action relative to the Confederate States, 497 ; iron- 
clad ships, change of views relative to, 497 ; fortifications, 
497 ; poor rates, 497 ; diplomatic intercourse, 498; opera- 
tives in Lancashire, 498 ; their condition, 498; effects of 
the supply of cotton, 499; relief, 499; external affairs, 
499; financial condition, 499; imports and exports, 500; 
education in England, 500; postal communication, 500. 

Great Eastern Steamship, the accident to and the repairs 
of, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 506. 

Greece.—Area and populstion, 506; causes of the revolution 
in 1862, 506; patience of the people, 507; feelings to- 
ward the king and queen, 507; exasperation, 508; flight 
of the king, 508; provisional government, 508. 


Habeas Corpus.—aArrest of citizens in the United States, 508; 
words of the Federal Constitution, 508; order relative 
to prisoners who employed an attorney, 509; official 
statement of a case of arrest, 509; matter of arrests 
transferred from the state to the War Department, 509; 
order in relation to state prisoners, 509; commission to 
examine State prisoners, 510; proceedings of the com- 
mission, 510; arrest of ex-Secretary Cameron on a pro- 
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cess of a court, 511; correspondence relative to threats, 
511; arrest of a judge in open court in Maryland, 512; 
proclamation of the President suspending the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, 512; arrests in Philadelphia, 513; action 
of the District Court of the United States, 513; arrests 
in Vermont, 518; action of the District Court, 513; its 
decision, 514; arrest in New Hampshire, 514; action of 
the State Supreme Court, 514; action of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, 514; opinion of the Chief Justice, 
514; order to release prisoners, 516. 

Hauieckx, Guy. H. W.—Thanks to Gen. Hunter for reén- 
forcements to Gen. Grant, 32; letter to Gen. Grant on 
the capture of Fort Donelson, 85; address to the in- 
vading troops, 37; his despatch announcing the occupa- 
tion of Springfield, 54; do. of Arkansas, 54; do. of Fay- 
etteville, 54; despatch on battle at Pea Ridge, 58; goes 
to Pittsburg Landing, 74; takes command, 74; despatch- 
es from Corinth, 75; arrives at Washington to act as 
general-in-chief, 124; his views on affairs, 124; letter 
in reply to Gen, McClellan, 125; correspondence with 
Gen. Lee, 714; answer to interrogatories of Secretary 
of War, 162. 

Harrisonburg,—its situation, 516; population, 516. 

Hoee, Tuomas Jerr.—Birth, 516; education, 516; writings, 
516; death, 516. 

Holly Springs.—-Its situation, 516; military occupation of, 516. 

Homestead.— Act of Congress, 5. 

Horr, Freperrok W.—Birth, 516; education, 516; pursuits, 
517; death, 517. 

Horne, THomas H.—Birth, 517; education, 517; pursuits, 
517; death, 517. 

Hunter, Day, takes command in South Carolina, 49; de- 
mands the surrender of Fort Pulaski, 49; order dividing 
the department, 52. 

Huntsville.—Its situation, 517; military occupation of, 517. 
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‘Rlinois.—Popilation, 518; do. of cities, 518; census statistics, 
518; constitutional convention, 518; proceedings, 518; 
vote of the people on the Constitution, 519; political 
organizations, 519; resolutions of the Republican State 
Convention, 519; nominations by the Democratic or- 
ganization, 520; votes of the people for State officers 
and members of Congress, 520. 

Iumination.—Igniting point of gas and coal, 520 ; origin and 
treatment of petroleum, 520; paraffine oils, 521; car- 
buration of gas, 522; Bassett’s carburetting apparatus, 
522; illuminating gases from petroleum, coal oil, or 
from their derivatives, 523; gas from petroleum alone, 
524; Hill’s air gas, oleo-water gas, and electro-chemical 
gas, 524; McDonugal’s fixed gas and atmospheric gas, 
524; Elmer's pure illuminating gas, 524; air light for 
locomotives, 525; lampe eolienne, 526. 

Indiana,—Population of cities, 526; census statistics, 526; 
financial affairs, 527; elections, 527; political organiza- 
tions, 527; conventions of the democratic organization, 
527 ; nominations, 527; resolutions, 527; convention of 
the republican organization, 528; nominations, 528; 
resolutions, 528; votes of the people, 528; provisions 
of the State Constitution relative to negroes, 528; troops 
contributed to the war, 529. 

INGERSOLL, CHARLES Jarep,—Birth, 529; education, 529; 
public offices, 529; death, 529. 

Insurance Companies.—Losses, 529; do. in Massachusetts, 
530; do. marine, 5380; do. by fire risks, 530; increase of 
fire risks, 581; cases of net losses, 531; foreign com- 
panies in New York, 532; participation plan, 532; ac- 
tivity of life insurance, 582; companies in New York, 
533; returns, 583; returns in Massachusetts, 534 
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Jowa.—Population, 584; census statistics, 584; civil officers, 
534; debt, 534; banks, 534; Legislature, 535; conven- 
‘iii of the politieal organizations, 535; nominations, 
585; votes of the citizens, 535, 

Jtaly. hed and population, 585; loss of fuwaiie 535; his 
successor, 5385; obstacles, 535; action of the French 
emperor, 536; Ratazzi, 586; his career, 586; restoration, 
586; policy, 587; movements of Garibaldi, 5387; defeat 
at Aspromonte, 538; arrest, 538. 
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Jounson, Gen. A, 8.—Address to his troops at Corinth, 68. 

Jounson, Reverpy, sent to New Orleans to examine diffi- 
culties, 650. 

Jounston, ALBERT 8.—Birth, 533; education, 588; military 
career, 589; death, 539, 

JounsTon, Gen. J. E.—Address to the army at Manassas, 82. 
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Kansas,—Population, 589; civil officers, 589; military force, 
539; Indian expedition, 539; conflicts, 539. 

Kearney, Puri, birth, 540; education, 540; military ca- 
reer,.540; honors, 540; death, 540. 

Kentucky.—Census statistics, 540; political position, 540; 
message of the governor, 540; extra session of the 
Legislature called, 541; governor resigns, 541; succes- 
sor, 541; report of the committee on emancipation with 
compensation, 541; finances, 542; military operations in 
the State, 542. 

Kyow ies, James 8.—Birth, 543; education, 543; pursuits, 
543; death, 543. 
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Lanver, Freperick W.—Birth, 543; education, 543; mili- 
tary career, 543; death, 544. 

Ler, Gren. R. E.—Despatch of battle at Manassas, 135; 
answer to Gen. Pope, 136; address to the citizens of 
Maryland, 138; order to Gen. Hill showing what his 
plans were, 140. 

Lincotn, Presmpenr Apranam.—Order of thanks to the 
officers and soldiers at Mill Spring, 27; order for an ad- 
vance of all the forces, 29; order of thanks on the cap- 
ture of Roanoke Island, 40; order creating the Moun- 
tain Department, 90; do. Shenandoah, 90; do. Rappa- 
hannock, 90; reply to Gen. McClellan’s request for re- 
enforcements, 99; order dividing the army into corps, 
84; assigning Gen. McClellan to the command, 84; let- 
ter to Gen. McClellan respecting the withdrawal of Gen. 
Blenker’s division, 86; order to Gen. McDowell to pro- 
ceed to aid Gen. Banks, 101; correspondence, 101; order 
to Gen. Fremont to go to the relief of Gen. Banks, 104; 
order forming the Army of Virginia under Gen. Pope, 
126; calls three hundred thousand men, 128; his order 
removing Gen. McClellan, 164; message with the bill 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 845; 
message relative to the Confiscation Bill, 374; his proc- 
lamation suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus, 512; 
countermands the proclamation of Gen. Hunter, 725; 
message at the third session of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, 726; emancipation proclamation, 736. 

Literature and Literary Progress in 1862.—In the United 
States, 544; in Great Britain, 550. 

Louisiana.—Census statistics, 552; educational institutions, 
552; military affairs, 552; calls for troops, 552; gover- 
nor’s appeal, 552; call of Gen. Beauregard, 553; affairs 
in New Orleans before its capture, 553; address of gov. 
Moore to the citizens with regulations relative to Federal 
forces, 553; military operations in the State, 554. 
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Zutherans.--Number of members, 554; synods, 554; meeting 
of General Synod, 555; resolutions, 555; seminaries, 
555; do, in Great Britain, 555; do. in Germany, 555; 
do. in France, 556; do. Sweden, 556; do. Russia, 556. 


Maoxenzrg, Rt. Rev. Bishop.—Birth, 557; education, BOT; 
pursuits, 557; death, 557. 

Maine.—Population, 557; political organizations, 557 ; repub- 
lican convention, 557; nominations 557 ; resolutions, 557; 
war democrat’s convention, 557 ; nominations, 557 ; reso- 
lations, 557; democratic convention, 557; nominations, 
557; resolutions, 557; votes of the citizens, 558; troops 
furnished, 558; passage of British troops over the terri- 
tory, 568; institutions of education, 559; railroads, 559; 
debt, 559. 

Maryland.—P opulation, 559 ; Legislature,559 ; appropriation 
to families of Massachusetts soldiers killed at Baltimore, 
559; message of the governor on the position of Mary- 
Isnd, 560; resolutions of the Legislature, 560; effect of 
emancipation in the District of Columbia, 560; effect of 
Maryland and Kentucky on the Southern side, 561; re- 
ception of Gen. Lee's army, 561; political sympathies 
of Maryland, 561; contribution of soldiers, 561; miles of 
railroad, 561; institutions of education, 561; arrest of 
citizens, 561, 

Massachusetts.—Populstion, 561; increase, 561; manufac- 
tures, 561; value of property, 562; State debt, 562; 
protection of seaports, 562; resolutions of Legislature 
Telative to the action of Maryland Legislature, 562; 
answer of Goy. Andrew toa call for more troops, 562; 
rally of volunteers, 562; troops contributed, 563; politi- 
eal organizations, 563; resolutions of the republican 
convention, 563; people’s convention, 563; resolutions, 
563, 564; democratic convention, 564; resolutions, 564; 
votes of the citizens, 565; refusal of the governor to re- 
ceive Southern blacks into Massachusetts, 565. 

McCie.ian, Gen. George B.—Force before Washington, 
24; directs Western operations up to the occupation of 
Nashville, 29; address on taking command in the field, 
84; statement at a court martial relative to the troops 
left at Washington, 83; instructions to Gen. Wadsworth, 
88; do. to Gen. Banks, 8S, 89; letter to Gen. Thomas, 
89; further statements, 90; moves on Yorktown, 90; 
movements after its capture, 94; arrives at Williams- 
burg, 96; addresses to the troops, 96; address to his 
army at Harrison’s Landing, 123; ordered to command 
troops at Washington, 139; his general orders, 139; or- 
der relative to the President's proclamation, 161; or- 
dered by the President to cross the Potomac, 162; re- 
moved from command, 164; farewell to the troops, 164; 
retires to Trenton, 164. 

McCutiocn, Ben.—Birth, 566; education, 566; military 
campaigns, 566. 

McDowett, Gen. Inwny, ordered to cooperate with Gen. 
McClellan, 101; ordered to aid Gen. Banks, 101; corre- 
spondence, 101, 102; letters to Gen. McClellan, 117, 118. 

MoNas, Sir Attan N.—Birth, 566; public positions, 566; 
honors, 566; death, 566. 

Msave, WIL11AM.—Birth, 566 ; education, 566; pursuits, 566; 
death, 566. : 

Memphis.—Surrender of the city, 567; correspondence, 567 ; 
eivil organization, 567; trade, 567; circulation of Con- 
federate script forbidden, 567; newspaper suspended, 
568; Union meeting, 568; families of Confederate 
officers sent South, 568; trade opened by Gen. Sher- 
man, 568; vacant stores occupied, 569; operation of the 
partisan corps, 569; government of the city, 569; gue- 
rillas, 567. 
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Meteorology.—Comparative temperature of the air and soil, 
570; experimental researches on evaporization and ab- 
sorption, 570; Dalton’s theory of an independent vapor 
atmosphere questioned, 571; vapor of the upper atmos- 
phere, 572; meteorological observations in balloon 
ascents, 573; dew bow on the surface of mud, 573; 
soap bubbles and the nature of cloud, 574; formation of 
rain near the earth, 574; Admiral Fitzroy’s system of 
weather forecast, storm signals, &c., 575; weather 
signs, 578; cyclones and anti-cyclones, 579. 

Methodists, divisions of, 579; Methodist Episcopal, 579; 
numbers, 579; churches, 579; conferences, 579; pro- 
ceedings, 580; church South, 580; churches in British 

_ America, 581; do. South America, 581; do. Hayti, 581; 
do. Great Britain, 581; French Wesleyan Conference, 
582; German Annual Conference, 582; Methodists in 
Asia, 582: do, in Africa, 582; do. in Australia, 582. 

Mexico.—Population, 583; internal affairs, 583; movements 
of the French, 584; position of the Government of the 
United States relative to, 584, 

Michigan.—Situation, 585; Legislature, 585; resolutions of, 
585; political organizations, 585; resolutions of the 
democratic organization, 585; nominations, 585; re- 
publican nominations, 585; votes of the citizens, 585; 
troops contributed, 585; railroads in the State, 585; in- 
stitutions of education, 585; salt manufactures, 586; 
State debt, 586; its agricultural college, 5. 

Minnesota.—Sitaation, 586; character of its population, 586 ; 
civil officers, 586; troops contributed, 586; Indian war, 
586; attacks on the settlers, 586; defeat of the Indians, 
5S7; consequences of the war, 588. 

Hississippi.—Census statistics, 58S; internal affairs of the 
State, 58S; call of the governor for troops, 559; scarcity 
of arms, 589; military operations in the State, 589; 
crops, 589. 

‘Missouri.—Condition at the beginning of 1862, 589; assess- 
ments, 590; provost marshal’s order to publishers, 590; 
oath of os han exacted, Chamber of Commerce, 
teachers and civil officers, 590; trial of bridge burners, 
590; correspondence between Gens. Halleck and Price, 
591; advance of Gen. Curtis's forces, 591; civil officers of 
the State, 591; State convention, 591; proceedings, 592; 
emancipation bill, 592; qualification of voters, 592; pro~ 
visional government, 592; aetion of the convention on 
emarcipation and compensation, 592; emancipation con- 
vention, 593; resolutions, 593; guerilla operations, 593; 
order of Governor Gamble, 593; operations in Calloway 
county, 593; attack on Independence, 594; movements 
in northeastern counties, 594; capture of Andrew Alls- 
man, 594; Gen. McNeil's order, 594; execution of ten 
prisoners, 594; State election, 595; .meeting of the Legis- 
lature, 595; organization, 595; State debt, 595; emanci- 
pation, 595. 

Mrronett, Gen. O. M.—Address to his division of troops, 36 ; 
movements toward Huntsville, 78; its capture, 78; 
operations in Alabama, 79; made a Major-Gen., T9; 
ordered to command in South Carolina, $0; birth, 595; 
education, 595; pursuits, 595; military services, 596; 
death, 596. 

ae 

Nashville, surrender of, 37 ; retreat of Confederate forces, 596; 
surrender of the city to Federal troops, 596; state of the 
city, 596; Andrew Johnson appointed military governor, 
597; refusal of the city officers to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, 397; resolutions of the city council, 597; condition 
of the city, 597; order relative to the sale of provisions, 
medicines, &c., 577; operations of guerillas, 595; 9s- 
sessment of wealthy citizens, 598; proceedings in the 
city, 599. 
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ganization of, 599; operations of the Sumter, 599; 
movements of the Oreto, 599; Commander Maflit, 600; 
steamer Alabama, 600; movements of, 600; captures 
of American vessels, 600; her papers, 600; crew, 601; 
capture of the Virginia, 601; statement of the captain, 
601; capture of the Elisha Dunbar, 601; statement 
of the captain, 601; disposal of prisoners, 601; excite- 
ment in New York, 602; do. in England, 602; corre- 
spondence with the British Minister relative to losses by 
British subjects, 602; capture of the Ariel, 603; other 
captures, 603; bonded, 603; validity of, 603; appearance 
of the Alabama after her conflict with the Hatteras, 603; 
the fight, 604; officers of the Alabama, 604. 


Navy, United States.—Its organization, 604; officers, 604; 


vessels, 604; squadrons, 604, 

Iron-clad or armored ships, 604; necessity of armor 
recognized, 605; progress in its application, 605; the 
revolving turret or cupola, 606; earliest American iron- 
clads, 607; the first class Monitors, 607; the Passaic, 
details of, 608; improvements in working the new Mon- 
itors, 609 ; guns discharged within the turret, 609; recoil, 
609; men, 609; bed of the turret water-tight, 610; expe- 
rience in battle, 610; results at Charleston, 610; loss of 
the original Monitor, 611; new life raft, 611; second and 
third class Monitors, 611; Dictator and Puritan, 611; 
New Ironsides, 612; Galena, 612; Roanoke, 612; Keo- 
kuk, 613; Dundenberg, 613; the Benton gunboat, 614; 
Essex gunboat, 614; the Tuscumbia gunboat, 614; other 
gunboats and rams, 614; recent English and French 
armored vessels, 614; manufacture and application of 
armor plates, 615, 616; aspects of the armor question 
changing, 617; destructive power of projectiles, 617, 618; 
resistance of iron plates, 619; recent experiments with 
modern heavy ordnance, 620, 621; practical qualifications 
as to the relative efficiency of guns and armor, 622; 
qualities of inclined or vertical armor, 622; the question 
of the kind of armor and of backing, "628; extent of 
armor and plans of armored vessels, 624; best construction 
of hull for armored ships, 625; preserving the bottoms 
of armored vessels, 626; rams, 626; coast and harbor 
defences, 627; conclusions, 627. 


Navy, U. &., operations of--North Atlantic squadron, 629; 


Roanoke Island, 629; Sewall’s Point, 629; batteries on 
the James river, 629; at New River Inlet, 629; South 
Atlantic squadron, 680; Little Tybee river, 630; coast of 
Florida, 630; steam tug Plow, 630; Stono Inlet, 630; 
Jacksonville, 630; Gulf squadron, 630; Appalachicola, 
630; St. Andrew, 630; Cedar Keys, 631; mouths of the 
Mississippi, 631; preparations to attack Forts Jackson 
and Philip, 631;. attack commenced, 631; plan of the 
attack, 632; bombardment, 633; preparations to pass 
the forts, 633; passing of the forts, 684; conflict, 634; 
approach to New Orleans, 635; correspondence with the 
city authorities, 635, 636; operations of Com, Farragut 
above New Orleans, 637; operations. of Com. Porter 
upon the forts, 637; their surrender, 688; Baton Rouge, 
638; Natchez, 638; Vicksburg, 638; Confederate ram 
Arkansas, 639; further movements before Baton Rouge, 
639; Western flotilla, 640; Potomac flotilla, 640; James 
river flotilla, 640. ® 
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Navy, Confederate.—Instructions to Capt. Bullock, 882; or- 


New Jersey.—Population of cities, 642; political excitement, 
642; political organizations, 642; republican convention, 
642; nominations, 642; resolutions, 643; democratic con- 
vention, 643; nominations, 643; resolutions, 643; votes 
of the citizens, 643; troops furnished, 644; services, 644; 
State debt, 645; institutions of education, 645. 

New Orleans.—Occupation by Gen, Butler, 645; proclamation 
of Gen. Butler, 645; the press, 645; landing of troops, 
646; aspect of the city, 646; providing relief for the 
poor, 646; distribution of Confederate stores captured, 

| 647; seizure of specie, 647; proclamation relative to 
females, 647; excitement, 647; apology of the mayor, 
648; explanation of Gen. Butler, 648; his private letter, 
648;. result of one month, 648; execution of Mumford, 
649; revengeful feeling excited, 649; explanation of Gen. 
Butler, 649; difficulties with the consuls, 649; action of 
Reverdy Johnson, 650; further difficulties, 650; corre- 
spondence, 651; emancipation order, 651; confiscations, 
651; oath of allegiance renewed, 652; excitemént, 652; 
further orders, 652; command transferred to Gen. Banks, 
652; farewell address of Gen. Butler, 652-3; proclama- 
tion of Gen, Banks, 653. 

New York.—Political aspect of the State, 654; political organ- 
ization, 655; democratic convention, 655; nominations, 
655; resolutions, 655; republican convention, 655; nom- 
inations, 655; resolutions, 655; votes of the citizens, 656; 
finances of the State, 656; operations of the canal de- 
partment, 656; premium for specie to pay State interest, 
656; canal debt, 657; banks of the State, 657; Federal 
stocks held, 657; railroads, 657; salt manufacture, 658 ; 
troops contributed, 658; militia law, 658; charter elec- 
tion in New York city, 659; operations of city railroads, 
659; institutions of education, 660. 

North Carolina.—Appeal of the governor for clothes and 
shoes for troops, 15: advance of Gen, Burnside’s expedi- 
tion against, 89; address of Gen. Clark, 41; population, 
660; approach of Gen. Burnside’s forces, 660; conscrip- 
tion, how received, 660; State convention, 660; State 
election, 660; candidates, 661; difference of parties, 661; 
result, 661; resolutions of the Legislature, 661; troops 
taken by conscription, 661; conference with provisional 
governor Stanley refused, 662, 
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Obituaries, American, 662; do. foreign, 682. 

Ohio.—Civil officers, 695; political organizations, 695; demo- 
cratic convention, 695; nominations, 695; resolutions, 
695; republican convention, 696; nominations, 696; 
resolutions, 697; votes of the citizens, 697; resolutions 
of the Legislature, 697; apprehension of an attack upon 
Cincinnati, 697; troops contributed, 697; charitable in- 
stitutions, 697; institutions of education, 697; finances, 
698; State debt, 698; railroads, 698. 

Oregon.—Its situation, 698; population, 698; civil officers, 
698; Legislature, 698; taxes, 698; colleges, 698 ; climate, 
698. 


P 


Pasquier, Ertrenne D.—Birth, 698; education, 698; pur- 
suits, 698; public services, 698; death, 698. 


Netson, WiLi1amM.—Birth, 640; education, 640; naval life, Patents.—Busin:ss of the patent office, 699; costs to pa- 
640; transferred to a military command, 640; death, 640. tentees, 699; patents of 1862, 699; beer cooling, 699; 
NeEssELRODE, Kart Rosert von.—Birth, 641; education, ballast boxes, 699; canteens, 700; dredging machines, 
641 ; pursuits, 641; public employments, 641; death, 641. 700; firearms and implements of war, 700; accelerating 
New Hampshire.—increase of population, 641; civil officers, projectiles, 700; revolving. chambered pistols, 701; re- 


641; political organizations, 641; resolutions, 641; votes 
of the citizens, 642; resolutions of the Legislature, 642 ; 
troops contributed, 642; finances, 642; railroads, 642; 
institutions of education, 642. 


yolvying guns, 701; hay elevator, 701; lamps, 701; loco- 
motives, 701; locomotive tracks, 701; machine for plan- 
ing wood mouldings, 702; shoes, 702; skeleton skirts, 
702; sewing machines, 702. 
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Pennsyleania.—P opulation, 708 ; civil officers, 703; political 
organizations, 703; democratic convention, 703; nomi- 
nations, 703; resolutions, 703; republican convention, 
704; nominations, 704; resolutions, 704; votes of the 
citizens, 705; financial condition of the State, 705; tax, 
706; interest on public debt, 706; troops contributed, 
706; volunteers called to resist invasion, 706; capture of 
Chambersburg, 706; voting of absent soldiers, 706; 
banks, 706 ; railroads, 706; institutions of education, 707; 
charitable institutions, 707; mineral wealth, 707. 

Pensions law passed by Congress, 795. 

Pops, Gen.—Movement toward New Madrid, 61; its capture, 
61; crosses the Mississippi, 63; surrender of the enemy, 
68; ordered to Corinth, 65; address to the army of Vir- 

»  ginia, 126; his orders, 127; correspondence with Gen. 
Lee, 136. 

divisions of, 707; membership—Old School, 
707; church South, 707; Cumberland, do., 707; General 
Assembly, 707; New School, do., 708; views on sla- 
very, 708; effects of the war, 708; other portions, 703; 
churches in the British provinces, 709; Scotland, 709; 
England, 709; Ireland, 709: Australia, 710; New Zea- 
land, 710. 

Price, Steriixe A., Gen.—His withdrawal from Missouri,54. 

Prisoners, Exchange of.—Position at the close of 1861, 710; 
commissioners to Richmond appointed, 710; admission 
to Richmond refused, 710; arrangements for an exchange, 
711; recommendation to release Confederate prisoners 
from the obligations of parole, 711; exchange suspended, 
711; privateersmen, 711; held as prisoners of war, 711; 
exchange proposed, 712; correspondence, 712; ioatens- 
tions of Confederate Secretary, 712; e 
713; Federal Government yields, 713; terms of exchange 
catablished, 713-714; new complications, 714; correspond” 
ence of Gens. Lee and Halleck, 714; orders to military 
commanders in Virginia, 715; letter of President Davis 
to Gen. Lee, 716; letter of Gen. Lee to Gen. Halleck, 
716; Confederate order relative to Gens. Hunter and 
Phelps, 717; do. relative to Gen. Neil, 717. 

Projectiles, destructive power of, 617. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—First council in the Confed- 
erate States, 496. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, division in, 717,718; church 
in Confederate States, 718; General Convention, 718; 
pastoral letter, 718; church in the British provinces, 
718; church of England, 719; outside of England, 719; 
in Asia, 719; British possessions in Africa, 719; in 
Oceanica, 719; in Sandwich Islands, 719. 

Public Documents.—Message of President Lincoln to Con- 
gress on the emancipation of slaves and compensation to 
the owners, 720; proclamation countermanding the 
order of Gen. Hunter relative to slaves, 720; message 
of President Lincoln to Congress on emancipation with 
compensation, 720; appeal to the Border State mem- 
bers of Congress in behalf of emancipation with com- 
pensation, 721; reply of a “majority of the members, 
722,723; reply of the minority, 724; reply of Mr. May- 
nard of Tennessee, 725; proclamation of President Lin- 
coln relative to future emancipation of slaves, 725; mes- 
sage of President Lincoln at the third session of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, 730; inaugural address of 
Jefferson Davis, 732; do. message at the first session of 
the Confederate Congress, 734 ; do. message at the second 
session of the Confederate Congress, 734; emancipation 
proclamation of President Lincoln, 736; retaliatory 
proclamation of Jefferson Davis, 737; overtures of 
France and the replies of Great Britain and Russia on 
mediation in the affairs of the United States, 738; treaty 
between the United States and Great Britsin for the 
suppression of the African slave trade, 741. 
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Reformed Churches.—W hat the name designates, 743; Dutch 
Reformed Church, 778; German Reformed Church; 743; 
Reformed churches of Europe, 744. 

Rhode Island.--Population, 744; political organizations in the 
State, 745; democratic convention, 745; nominations, 
745; resolutions, 745; votes of the citizens, 745; debt of 
the State, 746; banking capital, 746; railroads, 746; 
schools, 746; troops furnished, 746; order for a negro 
regiment, 746. 

Rromanpson, Iszaet B..—Birth, 746; education, 746; rank 
in the army, 746; death, 746. 

Roman Catholic Church, population under, 746; other sta- 
tistics, 746; increase, 747; present number, 747; great 
council at Rome, 747; temporal power of the Pope, 748; 
progress of the Church in Asia, 748. 

Rosecrans, Gen,—Address to the troops after the battle at 
Corinth, 156. 

Ross, James CLarxk.-Birth, 749; naval service, 749; death, 749. 

Russia.—Population, relations with Poland, 749; emancipa- 
tion of serfs, 750; feelings in Russia, 750; excitement 
produced by the proposed radical changes, 750; action 
of the Government, 751; decree of the Emperor, 751. 


San Mievet, Evaristo.—Birth, 750; education, 750; liberal 
views, 750; official positions, 751; death, 752. 

Savispury, WriLLakD, Senator from Delaware, offers resolu- 
tions proposing a conference for the settlement of diffi- 
culties, 276. 

Stantox, Epwin M., appointed Secretary of War, S2; 
order to Gen. McDowell how to proceed after junc- 
tion with Gen. Shields, 101; call for troops to defend 
Washington, 107; order to take military possession of 
the railroads, 108; order relieving Gen. Fremont from 
command, 126; orders to military commanders in Vir- 
ginia, 715. 

Szwagp, W. H., Secretary of State —Reply to a resolution of 
Congress relative to passports for California, 294; reply 
to the French proposition for mediation, 290. 

Staves.—Questions raised, 752; is the negro a citizen? 752; 
opinion of Attorney General Bates, .752; his position in 
Massachusetts, 752; proceedings in Dlinois, 752; fine 
for bringing negroes into the State, 753; instructions 
from the Navy Department, 753; proceedings of a Kan- 
sas regiment, 753; proceedings in Chicago, 753; do. in 
Brooklyn, 754; social position described in Congress, 754; 
instructions to the marshal of the District of Columbia 
Telative to slaves, 754; order of Gen. Halleck, 754; do. 
of Gen. Curtis, 754; do. of Gen. Hunter, 754; do. of Gen. 
Williams, 754; proceedings in North Carolina, 754; in- 
structions of Secretary Cameron relative to the employ- 
ing slaves, 755; further orders, 755; social experiment 
with the negroes, 756; education, 756; field work, 756; 
order of Gen. Saxton relative to the morals of the ne- 
groes, 757; organization as soldiers, 757; letter of Gen. 
Hunter in answer toa resolution of Congress, 757; orders 
of Gen. Lane, 758; colonization, 758; removal to the 
New England States proposed, 758. 

Ssorn, Cuas. F.—Birth, 758; military services,758 ; death, 795. 

South Carolina.—Populstion, 759; State convention, 759; 
command of the sea coast, 759; troops refuse to go out 
of the State, 759; crops, 759; troops furnished to the 
Confederate army, 760; failure of the stone blockade, 760. 

Srevens, Isaac I.—Birth, 760; military rank, 760; civil 
offices, 760; military command, 760. 

Sumer, Jonn B.—Birth, 760; education, 760; pursuits, 760; 
writings, 760; death, 760. 


At 
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Tae-ping Rebellion.—Historical sketch, 761; the leader, 761; 
his life, 761; religious vagaries, 762; military exploits, 
762; changes in the Government of China, 762; results, 
763. 

Tennessee,—Population, 763; address of Goy. Harris, 763; 
order of Gen. Grant, 763 ; appointment of Goy. Johnson, 
763 ; his appeal to the people, 763; city council of Nash- 
ville required to take the oath of allegiance, 764; letter 
to the governor from Confederate officers, 765; trade, 
765; cotton traflic, 765; Union Committee organization, 
765; confiscation enforced, 766; .Union meetings, 766; 
imprisonment of clergymen, 766; guerilla operations, 
767, 768, 769. ; 

Territories of the United States.—Organization, 769; Ne- 
braska, 769; Dakota, 769 ; Idaho, 770; Washington, 770; 
Nevada, 770; silver mining, 770; Utah, 771; Colorado, 
771; Indian Territory, 771; New Mexico, 772; military 
operations in, 772. 

Tewas.—Population, 773; crops, 773; affairs in, 773; occupa- 
tion of Galveston, 773; its subsequent capture, 774. 

Tuomas, Gen. Gro. H., attacks Gen, Zollicoffer, 27. 

TrumBvLL, Lyman, Senator, on the Federal force before 
Fort Donelson, 32. 

TyxLer, Joun.—Birth, 775; education, 775; public offices, 775; 
death, 775; character, 775. 
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Untann, Jonann Lupwie.—Birth, 776; education, 776; 


writings, 776; death, 776. 

United States,—Census statistics of 1860, 777-786; views 
of the people on the subject of slavery, 786, 787; 
growth of the anti-slavery sentiment, 787; denun- 
ciations on both sides, 787; third party success, 787; 
anti-slavery almost successful in 1856, 787; successful in 
1860, ion com d, 787; silence of the incoming 
administration, 787; position of President Lincoln at 
the close of 1861 on the subject of slavery, 788; action 
of Congress, 788; message relative to emancipation with 
compensation, 788; views of the people relative to the 
proposition, 788; explanation of his views, 789; further 
remarks relative to the bill for emancipation in the 
District of Columbia, 789; proclamation countermand- 
ing the order of Gen. Hunter, 789; views of the people, 
789; conference of the President with the Border State 
members, 790; answers of the members, 790; cause of 
the bitterness of the war, 790; failure of emancipation 
with compensation, 791; address of the Governors to 
the President relative to calling more troops, 791; his 
reply, 791; charges made against President Lincoln, 
‘791; his reply, 792; reception of his reply by the peo- 
ple, 792; the watchword now of the friends of emanci- 
pation, 792; military necessity, 792; conference of the 
President with a deputation from Chicago, 792; issues 
his proclamation of prospective emancipation, 793; how 
received, 793; address of the Governors at Altoona, 
793; whom signed by, 794; was it a military necessity? 
794; argument of the Secretary of War to show the 
military necessity, 794; emancipation proclamation 
issued, 794; the consummation of anti-slavery, 795; 
appropriations by Congress, 795; tax laws in Southern 
States, 795; pension law, 795; treaty with England on 
the slave trade, 796; execution of Nathaniel Gordon for 
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engaging in the slave trade, 796; state of affairs at the 
close of the year, 796. 

Van Borex, Marriy.—Birth, 796; public services, 796; 
character, 797; death, 797. 

Vermont.—Population, 797 ; political organizations, 797 ; re- 
publican convention, 797 ; nominations, 797 ; resolutions, 
797; democratic convention, 797; nominations, T9T ; 
resolutions, 797; vote of the citizens, 797; message of 
the governor, 797; finances, 797; troops contributed, 
797; institutions of education, 797. 

Virginia.—P opulation, 798; causes of secession, 798; elec- 
tion of Senators, 798; enrolment of negroes, 798; mes- 
sage of the governor on the successes of Federal troops, 
798; importance of Richmond, 798; distillation of whis- 
key prohibited, 798; licenses to traders, 798; proclama- 
tion of the governor relative to the defence of Rich- 
mond, 799; resolution relative to partisan rangers, 799 ; 
loss of slave property, 799; principle of emancipation, 
799; extra session of the Legislature, 800; resolution 
relative to President Lincoln's emancipation proclama- 
tion, 800; governor refuses to allow conscripts to be 
taken from the militia camps, 800. 

Virginia, Western.—Proceedings in, 800; popular conyen- 
tion, 801; formation of a State Government Constitu- 
tional Convention, 801; act of Congress for the admis- 
sion of Western Virginia, 801; population of, 802; civil 
officers, 802. 

Waxtey, Tromas.—Birth, 802; education, 802; publishes 
the London Lancet, 802; civil offices, 802; death, 802, 
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Water Works.—At Boston, 808; cost, 808; supply of water, 
803; water works at Brooklyn, 803; sources of supply, 
803; main conduit, 803; pumping engines, 804; their 
operation, 805; reservoirs, 806; Cincinnati water works, 
807; consumption, 807; changes, 807; Detroit water 
works, 807; wood distribution pipes, 807; New Haven 
water works, 807; source of supply, 807; reservoir, 808; 
distributing main, 808; New York water works, 808; 
High Bridge improvement, 808; Manhattan valley im- 
provement, 809 ; new reservoir, 809; interest of Croton 
debt, 811; Croton water rent, 811; Philadelphia water 
works, 811; Fairmount works, 811; Spring Garden 
works, 811; Kensington works, 811; Twenty-fourth 
Ward works, 812. 

Webb's Cross Roads, battle of, 29. 

WELLEs, GIDEON, Secretary of Navy.—Letter of thanks to 
Com. Foote for the capture of Fort Henry, 31. 

Wuson, Henry, Senator.—Statement respecting the reten- ° 
tion of Gen. MeDowell’s corps, 87. 

Wusoy, Lieut. J, H.—Explorations of Wall’s Cut, Ga., 46. 

Wryviscueratz, ALFRED Zu, Prince.—Public services, 812; 
death, 812. 

Wisconsin.—Population, 812; Legislature, 812; resolutions, 
812; personal liberty bills, 812; death of the governor, 
813; election of members of Congress, 813; State debt, © 
818; banks, 813; railroads, 818; institutions of education, 
818 ; troops contributed, 818. 

Wotrr, Josern.—Birth, $13; education, 813; studies, 813; 
travels, 818; studies in England, 814; marriage, 814; 
perils in Asia, 814; visits the United States, 814; or- 
dained deacon, 814; travels, 814; death, 814, 
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ZOLLICOFFER, Gen., defeated in Kentucky, 27, 
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